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Forty-sixth  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  November  24,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  D unraven,  k.p.,  in  the  chan-. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasymth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  Daniel  Macdonough  sworn  and  examined. 


17609.  The  Earl  of  Dun/raven. — You  are  a National 
school  teacher! — I am. 

17610.  Where  is  your  school! — At  Naas,  in  the 
county  Kildare. 

17611.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  a teacher 
under  the  National  Board  of  Education! — Twenty-two 
years.  I have  been  nearly  eighteen  years  in  Naas. 

17612.  In  the  same  school  1 — Yes. 

17613.  Was  that  the  first  school  in  which  you  were 
a teacher  under  the  National  Board ! — No,  my  loi-d  ; 
I taught  two  country  schools  previously  in  the  county 
Meatli. 

17614.  Do  you  not  represent  here  an  association  of 
National  school  teachers ! — The  association  for  Lein- 
ster honoured  me  by  requesting  me  to  come  and  give 
evidence  for  them  before  this  Commission. 

17615.  To  represent  their  views  on  certain  matters 
affecting  their  own  position  as  teachers! — Yes,  on 
certain  matters  connected  with  their  own  position. 

17616.  Will  you  state,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  the 
matters  respecting  which  the  teachers  complain! — I 
will,  with  your  permission,  read  a short  statement. 

Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — On  the  part  of  the  National 
teachers  of  Leinster  I beg  to  return  thanks  for  the  kindness 
you  have  exhibited  in  so  promptly  acceding  to  the  prayer 
of  the  memorial  which  we  presented  to  you,  asking  the 
favour  that  you  would  before  closing  your  labours  be  pleased 
to  examine  some  of  the  schoolmasters,  who  are  naturally 
•anxious  that  you  should  hear  from  one  of  themselves  an 
account  of  their  position,  and  the  very  inadequate,  as  they 
conceive,  remuneration  which  they  receive  for  their  labours. 

We  arc  aware  that  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  you 
have  examined  clergymen,  commissioners,  inspectors, 
patrons,  and  managers  of  schools,  and  other  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  primary  education  in  this  country,  every  one  of 
whom  was  capable  of  giving  yon  valuable  information  on 
that  important  subject;  but  we  hope  you  will  not  deem  us 
unreasonable  or  intrusive  for  holding  the  opinion  that  none 
of  these  gentlemen  could  so  truly  or  accurately  describe  the 
teacher’s  position  as  one  of  the  teachers  themselves,  assuming, 
as  we  believe,  we  are  right  in  doing  that  you  allow,  that  to 
have  primary  education  placed  on  a satisfactory  footing  in 
Ireland  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  of  National  schools 
should  receive  a fair  remuneration  for  their  services ; that 
they  do  not  do  so  at  present  I am  here  respectfully  to  show. 

Man)'  of  the  facts  and  statistics  which  I,  on  the  part  of 
my  brethren,  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  have  perhaps  been 
already  brought  under  your  notice  by  those  gentlemen  ex- 
amined by  you,  as  well  as  ascertained  by  your  Assistant- 
Commissioners  ; but  your  kindness  in  assenting  to  receive 
and  allow  four  of  the  working  men  to  state  their  case  as 
best  they  can,  will  have,  I assure  you,  a most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  whole  teaching  body,  who  are  under  the  im- 
pression, whether  rightly  or  wrongly  (but  that  the  impres- 
sion prevails  there  can  be  no  doubt),  that  their  case  has  not 
yet  received  that  amount  of  attention  and  consideration, 
cither  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the  Government,  which 
they  believe  it  is  entitled  to. 

That  the  state  of  education  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  is  not  in  as  satisfactory  a condition  as  might  be 
wished,  will  surprise  no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  salary  of  the  National  teachers  who  comprise 
the  great  bulk  of  the  primary-  teachers  is  a sum  from  all 
sources  of  about  twelve  shillings  per  week,  an  amount  not 
equal  to  that  earned  by  a common  day  labourer,  and  which, 


I am  sure,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  totally  in- 
adequate to  support  teachers  in  that  position  in  life  which 
they  ought  to  occupy. 

To  one  other  subject  only  do  I wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  lordships  and  the  other  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, namely,  the  necessity  of  having  retiring  pensions 
provided  for  the  teachers ; so  that  after  a period  of  thirty 
years’  service,  or  thereabouts,  the  schoolmaster  who  has 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  an  office,  which  all  must 
allow  is  a laborious  and  exhausting  one,  should  have  in  the 
evening  of  life  a provision  made  for  him  by  the  State,  as  it 
has  already  generously  done  in  the  case  of  every  other  class 
of  civil  servants.  At  present  the  only  course  open  to  teachers 
who  conscientiously  feel  that  through  age  and  infirmity  they 
can  no  longer  fulfil  the  duties  which  they  undertook  and 
discharged  faithfully  towards  the  public  whilst  health  and 
energy  Tasted,  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a retiring  allowance 
which  the  Board  humanely  gives  to  the  amount  of,  at  most, 
one  or  two  years’  salary.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  often 
allowed  through  a feeling  of  humanity  on  the  part  of  mana- 
gers and  inspectors  to  remain  in  charge  of  a school  long 
after  he  arrives  at  that  period  of  Gfe  at  which  he  is 
unable  to  satisfactorily  perform  his  duties  to  the  public  ad- 

In  the  first  case  the  teacher,  after  a short  time,  is  pen- 
niless with  no  resource  but  pauperism ; in  the  second  the 
public  service  suffers,  and  the  poor  worn-out  man  works  on 
till  exhausted  nature  fails,  and  he  is  assisted  from  the  school 
to  his  home  to  die,  as  it  is  said,  in  harness. 

17617.  When  yon  say  the  pay  of  a teacher  amounts 
to  about  1 2s.  a week,  do  you  state  that  as  the  average 
for  the  different  classes  of  teachers! — Yes ; it  includes 
the  Board’s  grant  and  what  is  received  from  all  other 
sources.  Speaking  of  averages,  we  must  recollect 
there  are  more  below  the  average  than  above  it.  The 
number  of  third  class  teachers  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  first  or  second  class  teachers. 

17618.  You  have  in  your  calculation  added  to  the 
Board’s  salary  the  emoluments  from  various  sources  ? 
— Yes,  from  school  fees  and  all  other  sources. 

17619.  Mr.  Stolces. — In  striking  the  average,  do 
you  include  mistresses  as  well  as  masters  1 — I do. 

17620.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — With  reference  to 
pensions,  I understand  that  what  you  wish  is  to 
have  annual  pensions  granted  instead  of  lump 
sums! — Yes. 

17621.  What  is  about  the  amount  usually  given  in  a 
lump  sum  at  present  as  a retiring  allowance ! — It  never 
exceeds,  I think,  the  amount  of  two  years’  salary.  Even 
that  is  not  an  absolute  rule  of  the  Board.  A teacher 
cannot  claim  that.  The  Board’s  regulation  on  the 
subject  is,  that  in  some  cases  they  will  make  allowances 
to  teachers  when  leaving. 

17622.  Mr.  Gibson. — Can  you  state  the  different 
rates  of  payment  made  by  the  Board  to  teachers  in 
the  shape  of  salary  or  gratuity  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system  1 — I could  state  them  in  a general 
way,  but  not  accurately. 

17623.  You  say  the  average  payment  is  about  12s. 
a week ! — Yes  ; according  to  the  Commissioners’ 
report  for  1866. 

17624.  What  do  you  make  that  for  the  year  % — 
Something  about  .£32  or  £33  a year. 

5 G 


Nov.  24,  1868. 

Mr.  Daniel 
Macdonough. 
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17625.  How  much  of  that  is  subscribed  by  the 
pupils? — There  is  only  Is.  Id.  annually  from  each 
pupil,  taking  the  total  number  on  the  rolls.  The  total 
number  of  individual  pupils  attending  the  schools 
divided  into  the  amount  subscribed  from  local  sources 
gives  about  Is.  Id.,  or  thereabouts,  for  each  child. 

17626.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  mean  Is.  Id. 
weekly,  or  annually  ? — For  the  whole  year.  Not  for 
the  average  attendance,  but  for  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  on  the  rolls. 

17627.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  average  attendance  is 
about  a third  of  the  number  on  the  rolls  ? — Yes. 

17628.  That  would  make  the  sum  for  the  actual 
attendance  three  times  greater  ? — Something  about 
that ; three  times  that  amount. 

17629.  What  is  the  actual  number  of  children  you 
say  on  the  rolls  that  gives  the  average  of  Is.  Id.  per 
annum  ? — 913,000  odd. 

17630.  Master  Brooke. — Is.  Id.  for  each  child? — 
Yes  ; for  each  child. 

17631.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  teacher's  are  there 
in  the  employment  of  the  Board  ? — There  are  4,753 
male  teacher's,  3,209  females. 

17632.  How  many  of  those  are  classed  teacher's,  and 
how  many  probationers  ? — There  are  639  of  the  male 
teachers  unclassed.  These  we  call  “probationer's.” 
There  are  507  females  unclassed. 

17633.  Now  talcing  in  the  first  instance  the  teachers, 
whether  classed  or  unclassed,  tell  me  the  aggregate 
amount  they  receive  from  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion ? — Of  the  Government  grant  the  Commissioners 
pay  to  the  teachers  .£192,437. 

17634.  What  average  does  that  give  to  each  of  the 
teachers  ? — Something  about  £24  annually. 

17  635.  That  is  the  average  paid  to  all  ? — Yes. 
17636.  What  is  your  own  standing  as  a teacher? — 

I am  twenty-four  years  a teacher. 

1 7 637.  What  class  are  you  in  ? — The  highest  grade 
of  first. 

17638.  May  I take  you  as  a sample  of  the  first 
class  teachers,  enjoying  the  highest  amount  of  emolu- 
ment received  from  the  Board  ? — I think  you  may. 

17639.  What  are  your  emoluments  from  the  Board, 
from  various  sources,  excluding  the  school-fees? — I 
have  given  you  the  average  for  all  classes  of  teachers 
taken  together.  I receive  £52  class  salary,  £13  for 
good  service,  and  there  is  a varying  allowance  of  £3  or 
£4  for  teaching  monitor's. 

17640.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — What  is  the  total  you 
receive  from  the  Board?—  £67. 

17641.  Sir  Robert  Ka/tic. — The  school-fees  are  to  be 
added  to  that? — Yes. 

17642.  What  do  your  school-fees  usually  amount 
to  ? — About  £30  a year. 

17643.  Your  total  income  from  your  school  would 
ire  about  £100  a year? — Close  on  that. 

17  644.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — What  is  the  number 
on  the  rolls  of  your  school  ? — About  270  or  280. 

17645.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  it  usual  in  the  district 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  for  the  managers  to 
supplement  in  any  way  the  salaries  of  teachers,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  services  of  teachers  of  a class  superior  to  the 
class  they  would  otherwise  have? — I know  some 
instances  of  that,  and  I know  some  managers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  extra  local  endow- 
ment iu  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  high  class 
teachers,  but,  iu  most  instances,  those  local  contri- 
butions to  supplement  the  school-fees,  fell  to  the 
ground,  after  some  time. 

17646.  Those  cases  are  exceptional? — They  are 

17647.  They  are  not  frequent? — They  are  not. 

17648.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  class  were  you  placed  in 
when  you  entered  the  service  of  the  Board? — We  all 
enter  as  probationers. 

1 7 649.  Tell  me  the  rates  of  increase  you  received 
from  the  time  you  first  entered  the  service  of  the 
Board  ? — Indeed  the  difference  is  very  large.  The  first 
year  I was  in  the  service  of  the  Board  I received  only 
£8  as  a probationer. 

1 1 650.  Can  you  say  what  a first  class  teacher 


received  when  you  entered  the  service  of  the  Board,  and 
what  he  receives  now  ? — He  received  only  £20.  There 
were  only  three  classes  without  any  divisions  at  that 
time.  The  highest  class  man  received  only  £20. 

17651.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  the 
Board  has  made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  State  to  the  teachers  ? — Very  con- 
siderable indeed. 

17652.  The  rate  of  payment  depends  upon  the 
classification  of  teachers  ? — It  does. 

17653.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  any  teacher  to  rise 
from  an  inferior  class  to  a higher  class,  according  as 
he  shows  proficiency  in  examination  ? — Theoretically 
it  is. 

17654.  What  is  there  to  prevent  any  young  man 
entering  first  division  of  third  class  to  obtain  first 
division  of  first  class  ? — He  might  be  a very  efficient 
teacher,  and  not  be  able  to  answer  a sufficient  number 
of  questions  at  an  examination. 

17655.  Whether  does  it  depend  upon  himself  or  the 
State,  that  he  does  not  rise  up  to  the  first  class.  Is  the 
door  not  open  ? — Oh,  indeed  it  is. 

17656.  Have  you  passed  through  many  grades  your- 
self ? — I have  passed  every  rung  of  the  ladder. 

17657.  Supposing  a teacher  to  enjoy  good  health, 
and  to  have  his  mind  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  his  attention,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  him  from  rising? — There  is  the 
smallness  of  the  attendance  in  the  school,  no  matter 
what  his  qualifications  may  be,  if  he  have  not  more 
than  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-five,  he  is  not 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  first  class. 

17658.  That  ride  was  made  recently? — It  is  in 
operation  five  years  or  more. 

17659.  That  rule  was  not  in  operation  when  you 
joined  ? — It  was  not.  That  is  one  of  the  matters  we 
complain  of;  such  rules,  introduced  long  after  we 
entered  the  service,  are  considered  an  injustice  to 
teachers  of  long  standing. 

17660.  In  such  cases,  could  not  deserving  teachers,  by 
improving  themselves,  rise  in  class  ? — Naturally  so. 

17661.  Do  you  find  a difficulty  in  conducting  a 
school  so  as  to  have  an  average  of  thirty-five  ? — It  is 
impossible  in  some  places ; I know  it  to  be  the  fact. 

17662.  Does  that  arise  from  want  of  population,  or 
from  hostility  to  the  system  in  particular  districts  ? — 
In  every  case  I know  of  it  arises  from  want  of  popu- 
lation. 

17663.  Then  you  think  the  schools  are  rather  more 
numerous  than  they  ought  to  be  ? — I think  the  most  of 
the  schools  with  which  I am  acquainted,  were  estab- 
lished before  the  population  came  down  to  its  present 
number. 

17664.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  so  as  to 
remove  the  impediment  which  the  smallness  of  the 
average  attendance  places  in  the  way  of  a young  man 
rising  ? — We  cannot  create  children  where  they  are 
not  to  be  had. 

17665.  But  where  there  are  two  schools  in  a locality  ? 
— So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I don’t  know  of  any 
schools  that,  with  service  to  the  public  good,  could  be 
abolished.  It  would  place  many  children  too  far  away 
from  the  schools. 

17666.  Besides  the  smallness  of  the  attendance,  is 
there  any  other  impediment  in  the  way  of  a yoimg 
man  rising  ? — There  is  an  impediment  with  regard  to 
the  training  establishment. 

17667.  What  is  that? — There  is  a rule  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  no  man  who  has  not  graduated  in 
the  training  schools  in  Marlborougli-street,  is  eligible 
for  first  class. 

17668.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  that  rule  maintained? — I 
have  never  known  of  a departure  from  it. 

17669.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  of  that 
as  a matter  of  fact? — I am  aware  of  it.  The  teachers 
never  go  forward. 

17670.  Mr.  Gibson. — Any  classified  teacher  can 
rise  1—  He  can. 

17671.  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  Board  to  prevent 
that  classified  teacher  from  rising  up  to  the  first  place 
in  the  different  grades  ? — Up  to  first  the  Inspector  can 
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promote  him.  Then  there  is  a rule  of  the  Board  that 
no  untrained  teacher  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  any 
division  of  first  class. 

17672.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  don’t  seem  to  be 
aware  that  rule  is  not  in  force  now  ? — I thought  it  was 
in  force.  I have  not  known  of  any  departure  from  it. 

17673.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  gave  the  answer  on  the 
supposition  that  the  rule  is  still  in  force  ? — Yes. 

17674.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Has  any  relaxation  of 
that  rule  ever  been  communicated  to  you  ? — No. 

17675.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — You  stated  just  now 
that  your  income  from  school-fees  was  about  £30 
a year  ? — Yes. 

17676.  And  that  there  are  about  280  children  on 
the  rolls? — Yes. 

17677.  That  makes  nearly  double  the  sum  for  each 
child  that  you  stated  as  the  average.  Can  you  give 
any  reason  why,  in  your  case,  the  school-fees  are  so 
much  above  the  average  ? — Yes ; mine  is  a respectable 
town  school,  and  the  fees  are  above  the  average. 

17678.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  yoru-  school  a mixed 
school  of  different  denominations? — It  could  be  scarcely 
said  to  be  a mixed  school  with  regard  to  the  mixture 
of  denominations. 

17679.  Are  there  children  of  respectable  shop- 
keeper's attending  the  school  ? — There  are. 

17680.  Mr-.  Stokes. — What  is  the  average  attend- 
ance of  children  in  your  school  ? — Between  140  and 
150. 

17681.  Does  yoxu-  school  include  girls  ? — No. 

17682.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — What  is  the  lowest 
school-fee  ? — One  penny  a week. 

17683.  What  is  the  highest? — Ten  shillings  a quar- 
ter, for  a few. 

17684.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  these  pupils  who  pay  10s. 
a quarter  receive  any  additional  advantages  from  the 
school  beyond  the  ordinary  children  ? — None  whatever-. 

17 685.  Master  Brooke. — In  ascertaining  the  average 
paid  to  the  teachers  by  the  Board,  did  you  include 
probationers  ? — Yes. 

17686.  Did  yoit  take  in  monitors? — No,  all  the 
teachers  paid  by  the  Board,  probationers,  and  assistants. 

17687.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  sum  to  be 
divided  one  term  was  £192,000  which  the  Board  pay 
to  these  persons  ? — Yes. 

17688.  What  more  was  there  ? How  did  you  make 
out  the  sum  total  of  school-fees  ? — The  sum  total  of 
school-fees  I took  from  the  Board’s  report.  It  gives 
the  sum  total  for  each  province,  and  a summary  fox- 
all  Ireland. 

17689.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  srrre  that  does  not 
include  the  money  paid  to  monitors? — The  £52.000  is 
from  local  sources.  The  payment  to  monitors  is  a dis- 
tinct item  which  I did  not  touch  at  all. 

17690.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  include  that? — I 
am  quite  sure. 

17691.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Your  average  includes  also 
gratuities  ? — Yes. 

17692.  Master  Brooke. — You  have  mentioned  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Board,  and  the  amount  paid  by 
the  pupils  in  school-fees.  Was  there  any  other  sum 
included  in  your  total  ? — No. 

17693.  Is  there  any  other-  source  of  profit  to  the 
schoolmaster-  besides  his  salary  and  school-fees? — In 
the  annual  return  which  we  send  in  to  the  Education 
Office,  we  include  all  sources  of  income.  The  value  of 
a free  house — payment  in  kind ; that  is  all  included 
under  the  head  of  parochial  endowments,  and  ail  that 
amounts  to  only  £52,000  a year. 

17694.  That  goes  to  make  up  what  you  call  school- 
fees? — Yes. 

17695.  That  includes  every  source  of  profit  ? — Every 
source. 

17696.  One  of  yoru-  complaints  is  with  regard  to 
the  want  of  a retiring  salary.  Would  the  school- 
masters, do  you  think,  be  content  with  a retiring 
salary  being  provided  by  a rebate  from  their  salaries  ? 
— Not  with  the  present  rate  of  salaries.  They  could 
not  afford  the  smallest  rebate.  I tlrink  if  the  salaries 
were  raised  to  anything  reasonable,  that  they  would 
not  object  to  that  plan. 


18697.  Have  the  body  you  represent  any  complaint 
to  make  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  your  salary  ? — Well, 
I have  often  heard  it  said  the  teachers  considered  it 
would  be  better  if  they  were  paid  monthly.  We  are 
paid  quarterly  at  present  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
I heard  several  teachers  express  their  opinion  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  they  were  paid  monthly. 

17698.  But  it  is  not  a grievance,  the  system  of 
paying  quarterly? — We  don’t  consider  it  in  that 
light. 

17699.  Do  any  teachers  consider  it  a grievance  to 
receive  their  salaries  through  the  hands  of  the  managers 
instead  of  directly  from  the  Board  ? — I never  heard 
any  opinion  expressed  to  that  effect  at  all. 

17700.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Have  you  never  heard  of 
cases  of  teachers  being  inconvenienced  by  delays  occur- 
ring in  the  payment  of  their-  salaries,  through  neglect, 
or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  managers  ? — Not  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  I never  did. 

17701.  Master  Brooke. — Are  there  any  complaints 
with  regard  to  the  absolute  power  of  dismissal  pos- 
sessed by  the  managers,  and  the  want  of  any  right  of 
appeal  by  the  teachers  to  the  Board  ? — That  is  a matter- 
on  which  I was  not  instructed  to  offer  any  suggestion 
to  you  at  all.  The  teachers  I have  consulted,  and 
have  spoken  to  about  the  matter,  consider  that  a 
matter  of  very  minor  importance. 

17702.  You  are  quite  willing  it  should  remain  as  it 
is? — I did  not  hear  any  opinion,  worth  noticing,  to 
the  contrary. 

17703.  What  is  your  own  view  on  that  matter? 
Are  you  quite  satisfied  there  should  be  that  absolute 
power  of  dismissal  on  the  part  of  managers  without 
appeal? — In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge,  on  my 
part,  of  any  hardship,  or  abuse  of  that  power,  I don’t 
see,  when  it  is  not  a grievance  that  comes  under  oru- 
notice  frequently — that  the  present  state  of  things 
should  be  distirrbed. 

17704.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  said  you  desire  that 
the  status  of  the  teacher  should  be  improved? — Yes, 
in  a money  point  of  view. 

17705.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  an  increase 
of  salary,  or  providing  a residence  for  the  teacher- 
attached  to  his  school-house,  be  the  more  desirable 
mode  of  improving  his  status  ? — We  don’t  consider-  the 
providing  a residence  would  be  anything  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  our  wants  at  present.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a proper  residence, 
the  providing  a residence  would  be  a great  benefit  to 
the  teacher,  brrt  it  would  not  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions. That  would  be  only  a matter  of  a few  pounds 
a year. 

17706.  What  is  tire  amount  would  come  up  to  your 
expectations  ? — As  to  the  value  of  the  residence,  it 
worrld  depend  upon  the  locality  ; some  teachers  have, 
in  some  districts,  to  pay  £4  or  £5  or  £6  a year  for  a 
very  inferior  residence. 

17707.  Suppose  a house,  built  at  the  public  expense, 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  patron,  and  that  there  were 
attached  to  the  house  an  acre  or  two  of  laud,  which 
the  master  would  have  for  his  own  use  and  benefit, 
would  that  effect  such  an  improvement  of  their  status 
as  would  remedy,  to  any  extent,  the  inferiority  they 
complain  of? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  everything 
done  in  that  way  would  help  them. 

17708.  State  what  would  satisfy  the  teachers  ? — 
The  general  opinion  expressed  by  them  is,  that  their 
labours  ought  to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  labour  of  a 
good  carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  to  the  State. 

17709.  Should  they  all  get  the  same  payment? — By 
no  means.  They  expect  that  the  income  of  even  the 
lowest  teacher — once  he  is  classed,  has  proved  himself 
qualified,  and  is  conducting  his  school  satisfactorily — 
the  teachers  consider  that  either  from  the  State  alone, 
or  from  the  State  and  local  resources  combined,  such  a 
teacher  ought  to  have  £50  a year. 

17710.  We  are  speaking  of  the  payment  from  the 
State.  You  say  all  the  teachers  orrght  not  receive  the 
same  rate  of  payment.  Give  a graduated  scale  ? — I am 
not  prepared  to  suggest  a scale.  I say  the  teacher- 
should  first  be  placed  above  want,  and  that  then  a 
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stimulus  should  be  supplied  to  deserving  men  in  the  way 
of  something  additional.  W e are  not  extravagant  in  our 
demands. 

17711.  Supposing  the  present  classification  to  be 
maintained,  and  taking  the  teacher  in  the  third  class  of 
second  division,  who  has  at  present  ,£17,  he  should,  you 
say,  be  raised  to  £50  a year? — From  all  sources,  I con- 
sider he  should. 

17712.  What  I want  to  know  is  how  much  do  you 
think  he  should  receive  from  the  State  ? — I don’t  think 
anything  less  than  what  I state  would  satisfy  the 
teachers.  A teach  er  cannot  support  himself  in  anything 
like  common  decency  with  anything  less,  considering 
the  price  of  provisions  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

17713.  Starting  from  that  sum  as  the  lowest,  what 
would  be  the  highest  salary,  according  to  your  principle 
of  gradation? — I state  nothing  particular  as  to  that. 
I would  hold  out  the  inducement  of  something  higher  to 
deserving  teachers ; we  ask  that  the  lowest  man  in  the 
service  should  have  a competency.  After  that  we  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  have  the  education  of 
the  country  in  their  hands  to  hold  out  a stimulus  to 
deserving  teachers  in  the  way  of  higher  salaries.  I am 
not  prepared  to  suggest  any  other  steps. 

17714.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  proposing  a minimum 
salary  of  £1  a week  for  teachers,  do  you  propose  to  in- 
clude probationers? — No,  only  classed  teachers.  A 
teacher  is  not  recognised  till  he  shows  his  fitness. 

17715.  For  the  lowest  class  of  classed  teachers  you 
propose  a minimum  salary  of  £50  a year  ? — Yes. 

17716.  How  much  of  that  £50  do  you  estimate  might 
be  fairly  expected  to  be  raised  by  school-fees  ? — It  would 
be  very  hard  to  answer  that,  the  school-fees  are  so  vari- 
able in  amount  in  different  quarters,  unless  it  was 
compulsory. 

17717.  Should  you  say  £5  a year? — I should  say 
nearer  to  £8  or  £10  a year  might  be  locally  provided. 

17718.  If  the  suggestions  made  by  a Commissioner 
were  earned  out  of  giving  a house  and  one  or  two  acres 
of  land  to  each  teacher,  what  would  you  estimate  to  be 
the  value  of  these  ? — It  would  vary  according  to  locality. 
Where  I commenced  school  teaching,  in  the  centre  of 
the  grazing  district  of  Meath,  you  would  not  get  an  acre 
of  ground  for  less  than  a pretty  round  sum. 

17719.  Would  it  be  too  high  to  estimate  the  house 
and  ground  at  £10  a year? — I think  not. 

17720.  That  would  account  for  £20  out  of  £50, 
that  is  £10  for  school-fees,  and  £10  for  house  and 
ground  ? — Yes. 

17721.  That  would  leave  £30  as  the  amount  of  the 
actual  salary  to  be  jraid  by  the  State? — Yes. 

17722.  What  does  the  teacher  to  whom  you  pro- 
pose to  give  a maximum  salary  of  £50 — what  does  he  re- 
ceive now  from  the  State? — The  lowest  salary  of  aclassed 
teacher  is  £18. 

17723.  Then  the  increment  to  be  made  by  the  State 
to  his  present  payment  in  order  to  bring  him  up  to 
your  minimum  salary  would  be  £12  a year? — £12 
from  the  Government. 

17724.  How  many  teachers  would  receive  that 
minimum  salary? — There  are  two  divisions  of  third 
class.  The  salaries  range  from  £18  to  £24 ; between 
these  two  divisions,  there  are  2,295  third  class  teachers. 

17725.  How  many  in  the  third  class  in  the  lowest 
division  ? — A good  many  more  than  half.  There  are 
1,300  of  them  in  the  lowest  division. 

17726.  A total  sum  of  about  £15,000  would  bring 
the  salaries  of  the  lowest  class  teachers  up  to  the  stan- 
dard, which  was  represented  as  being  satisfactory  to 
the  teachers? — I should  think  so. 

17727.  Mr.  Gibson. — Admitting  the  principle  of 
classification,  what  would  you  fix  upon  as  a fair  re- 
muneration for  the  second  class — you  said  £50  was 
your  minimum  for  the  third  class  ? — There  might  be 
with  benefit  a revision  of  the  present  system  of  classi- 
fication with  so  many  divisions.  I have  heard  it  said 
sometimes  that  there  are  too  many  steps  in  the  scale. 

17728.  Take  the  first  class  teachers  ? — I think  for  a 
man  of  proved  ability,  and  able  for  the  programme  for 
the  first  class  published  by  the  Board,  £80  would  not 
be  an  extravagant  salary  for  him. 


17729.  What  would  you  say  for  second  class? — 
Strike  a mean  between  these. 

17730.  Your  highest  is  £80? — Yes. 

17731.  Do  you  admit  a principle  of  increase  of 
salary  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  time  the  teacher 
has  been  in  the  service  ? — I think  that  is  a very  fair* 
rule,  and  calculated  to  do  a great  deal  of  good  ; and 
for  a teacher  who  served  a number  of  years  faithfully 
that  £80  might  be  increased. 

17732.  Commencing  at  the  minimum  they  would 
increase  gradually  until  they  reached  the  maximum  : 
do  you  think  that  system  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
teachers  generally  ? — I think  it  would. 

17733.  Are  the  female  teachers  of  the  National 
Board  underpaid  or  overpaid  ? — Taking  them  as  a class, 
their  salaries  do  more  for  them  than  the  salaries  of  the 
male  teachers  do  for  them.  Their  salaries  are  less  in 
amount,  but  they  have  not  the  same  responsibility  as 
men. 

17734.  The  greater  number  of  the  female  teachers 
are  unmarried? — Yes.  They  are  able  to  live  a good 
deal  better  on  their  present  scale  of  salaries  than  the 
men  are  on  theirs.  I am  far  from  saying  it  is  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  it  does  a good  deal  for  them. 

17735.  Have  they  good  service  allowances? — They 
have ; but  a very  small  number  of  teachers  have  it.  . 

17736.  You  think  that  should  be  increased? — By 
all  means.  We  consider  that  if  it  could  be  done, 
every  teacher  against  whom  no  complaint  is  made,  and 
who  is  discharging  his  duties  faithfully,  should  receive 
the  “ Good  Service"  pay.  Now  it  is  restricted  to  a 
certain  number.  The  Inspector  might  be  willing  to 
give  it  to  a man,  considering  him  well  worthy  of  it, 
but  by  the  rales  of  the  Board  he  is  tied  down. 

17737.  What  are  the  rales  of  the  Board  which  re- 
strict the  actions  of  the  Inspectors  ? — The  number  to  re- 
ceive that  allowance  is  limited. 

17738.  The  Earl  of  Dimraven. — What  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  receive  this  good  service 
allowance  ? — I think  there  are  about  500  or  600  receiv- 
ing it.  » 

17739.  Is  that  grounded  upon  the  report  of  the 
-Inspector? — Yes ; sanctioned  by  the  Head  Inspector. 
It  must  pass  the  two.  That  ar-rangenrent  only  lasts 
for  one  year.  The  teacher  getting  it  this  year  is  not 
at  all  sure  of  it  next  yeai\  It  requires  a fresh  report 
from  each  Inspector,  and  other  formalities  must  be  gone 
through  every  year  for  it. 

17740.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  some 
teachers  have  extra  allowances  for  teaching  extra 
branches? — I am. 

17741.  Supposing  a teacher  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  training  school  and  to 
learn  drawing  and  singing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  them 

— he  derives,  of  course,  a corresponding  advantage .? 

Yes  ;^he  may  earn  £2  or  £3  or  £5  a year  by  that. 

17742.  Is  there  not  an  allowance  to  those  who  teach” 
paid  monitors? — There  is. 

17743.  That  applies  oixly  to  large  schools? — Yes;  in 
my  school  the  Board  would  pay  for  three  or  four,  or  five 
monitors,  but  I cannot  get  them.  They  won’t  staV 
with  me.  For  the  last  two  years  I did  not  receive  £3 
on  an  average  under  that  head.  If  the  system  were 
working  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  monitors  would 
remain  with  me  it  ought  to  be  worth  £7  or  £8  or 
£10. 

17744.  Do  any  large  number  of  parents  who  could 
pay  for  their  children  refuse  to  pay  ? — I think  there 
are  a good  many  who  could  pay  more  than  they  pay  at 
present,  'and  could  pay  the  penny  a week  more  punc- 
tually than  they  do.  There  is  a x-ule  of  the  Board  re- 
quiring a certain  number  to  be  in  attendance  in  order 
to  receive  a certain  salary.  Now,  it  is  a matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  teacher  to  keep  up  the  Board’s 
salary,  and  if  he  enforces  payment  of  school-fees  that 
will  bring  down  his  average  attendance.  Two  or 
three  would  be  an  important  number  on  his  average. 
This  often  causes  him  to  refrain  from  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  school-fees. 

17745.  The  average  attendance  required  being  thirty- 
five  for  a first  class  teacher  holds  out  an  inducement  to 
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him  to  receive  a greater  number  of  pauper  pupils  ? — 
Yes,  and  diminishes  his  school-fees.  That,  limitation 
of  thirty-five  decreases  gradually  to  all  the  classes. 

17746.  Could  not  the  teachers  by  more  activity  on 
their  part  procure  a larger  average  attendance  of 
children,  and  a larger  amount  of  school-fees? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say.  There  might  be  something  done  in 
that  way,  but  it  could  not  materially  affect  in  any  way 
the  total  amount  of  school-fees. 

17747.  Master  Brooke. — You  mentioned  that  your 
school  was  nearly,  or  altogether  denominational  ? — Yes. 

17748.  What  denomination? — Roman  Catholic. 

17749.  Your  Inspectors  are  sometimes  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  sometimes  Protestant? — They  are. 

17750.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience 
in  the  visits  of  Protestant  Inspectors  ? — I never  did. 

17751.  You  see  no.  inconvenience  in  having  a Pro- 
testant Inspector  visiting  a Roman  Catholic  school  ? — 
I should  think  not.  Under  the  present  system  of 
rules  adopted  by  the  Board,  I don’t  see  any. 

17752.  Does  it  occur  to  you  there  is  any  difficulty 
or  danger  arising  from  it? — Not  that  I can  see. 

17753.  You  have  never  practically  found  any  diffi- 
culty ? — Practically  we  act  as  if  the  school  were  mixed, 
when  I observe  the  rules.  . No  question,  in  my  experi- 
ence, ever  arose  with  regard  to  the  Inspectors. 

17754.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  rule  or  plan 
could  be  adopted  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Gibson 
was  suggesting  about  the  payment  of  fees,  in  drawing 
the  line  between  the  children  whose  education  ought  to 
be  gratuitous,  and  those  who  ought  to  pay?— If  the 
managers  took  the  matter  into  hands — which  would  be 
very  troublesome — and  attended  to  it,  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  see  who  should  be  admitted 
free,  and  who  should  not.  From  my  long  residence  in 
the  town  of  Naas,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  people,  I 
know  at  once  who  ought  to  pay,  and  who  ought  not. 

17755.  It  rests  practically  with  yourself? — It  does, 
certainly.  If  I want  to  test  them  when  they  want , to 
be  educated  free,  I tell  them  they  should  go  to  the 
manager.  Sometimes  I find  that  effective  in  drawing 
out  the  penny  a week. ' I sometimes  test  them  in  that 
way. 

17756.  In  fact  there  is  no  rule- on  the  subject? — 
The  rule  I have  always  acted  upon,  and  that  is  under- 
stood, is  that  whatever  child  is  to  be  free,  should  be 
recommended  by  the  manager. 

17757.  Is  it  the  rule  of  the  Board,  or  your  own 
arrangement  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  a rule  of  the 
Board  on  the  subject. 

17758.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  the  tendency  of  school  fees  to 
increase  or  decrease?  I know  that  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land there  is  rather  a tendency  to  decrease.  Is  that  the 
case  in  your  experience  ? — It  is  not  my  experience  in 
my  school. 

17759.  In  towns,  where  people  live  near  to  one 
’ another,  and  where  they  are  engaged  in  business,  there 
is  a great  anxiety  to  keep  up  a decent  appearance  ? — 
The  lower  class  of  people,  near  towns,  have  more 
constant  employment  in  the  towns. 

17760.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  spoken  of  the 
teachers  as  if  they  wex-e  not  satisfied  with  their  posi- 
tion ? — I have. 

17761.  Does  that  apply  to  a large  class?— I might 
say  the  whole.  • 

17762.  But  with  regard  to  yourself,  are  you  pretty 
much  satisfied  with  your  own  position,  and  your  own 
salary  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  retiring  allowance, 
mine  is  an  exceptional  case. 

17763.  So  that  in  other  respects  we  are  to  regard 
you  as  more  a representative  man  of  others? — Exactly 
so. 

17764.  It  is  then  very  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
teachers  who  are  not  so  well  remunerated  you  appear 
here  to-day  in  that  representative  capacity  ? — It  is. 

17765.  In  making  up  the  total  of  your  salary  you 
referred  to  a small  sum  which  you  received  for  the 
monitors  whom  you  teach? — Yes.  Some  years  ago  I 
received  a good  deal  more.  Of  late  years  I scarcely 
receive  anything.  A monitor  must  be  in  attendance 
for  a year.  In  six  months  after  he  goes  to  an  exami- 


tion.  If  he  acquits  himself  respectably  according  to 
the  programme,  I am  awarded  a gratuity  of  .£1  or  30s. 
Of  late  years  I can  scarcely  retain  a monitor  to  go 
to  this  examination.  They  go  away  to  other  pur- 
suits. 

17766.  Can  yoxx  assign  any  reason,  or  reasons,  for 
monitors  going  away  ? — They  generally  take  it  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  situations — for  junior  clerkships-, 
or  anything  that  way.  They  by  no  means  take  it  to 
follow  the  profession  of  teacher. 

17767.  The  monitorial  system  was  proposed  to 
fulfil  an  object  of  the  Board— the  supplying  a teaching 
staff? — I am  of  that  opinion  decidedly. 

17768.  You  stated  that  in  your  school,  at  Naas, 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  children  of  respect 
able  parents — of  persons  of  respectable  position  in 
society  ? — Yes. 

17769.  Are  there  any  children  of  professional  men? 
— Yes ; I have  the  children  of  an  apothecary. 

17770.  What  does  he  pay  you  ?— For  his  younger 
children,  5s. ; and  up  to  10s.  for  the  senioi\ 

17771.  Now,  the  complaint  of  the  teachex-s  is  that 
they  don’t  receive  sufficient  remuneration  ? — Yes. 

17772.  Do  you  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
education  in  the  country , generally,  very  much  to  that 
fact  ? — I do. 

17773.  May  I ask  what  local  efforts,  generally 
speaking,  are  made  in  order  to  secure  payment  of 
school-fees  to  the  teachers  ?— That  generally  lies  with 
the  teacher  himself.  I am  not  aware  of  any  local 
effort  being  made. 

17774.  Do  the  managers,  as  a class,  not  make  any 
individual  personal  effort  to  secure  better  I’emiuxex’ation 
to  teachers  from  school-fees  ? — I think  they  are  gene- 
rally favourable  to  the  teacher  receiving  as  much  as  he 
can.  I never  knew  one  instance  to  the  contrary ; but 
my  opinion  is,  that  no  matter  what  effort  was  made, 
the  increase  of  school-fees  would  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

17775.  Do  they  make  any  practical  effort  to  in- 
crease the  school-fees  ?— I am  not  prepared  with  ex- 
amples. 

17776.  As  a class? — As  a class,  no. 

17777.  Do  the  gentry  of  the  country  ? — Nothing  at 
all  _ . . 

17778.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Commrssroners 
of  Education  have  ever  attempted  to  get  the  managers 
as  such,  or  the  local  gentry,  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  supplement- 
ing the  school-fees  ? — I am  not. 

17779.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  increase,  which 
yorr  consider  so  desirable  in  the  amount  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  from  what  source  do  you  expect  that  increase 
to  come? — I should  think  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  have'  a local  rate,  seeing  that  there  are  local 
rates  for  various  purposes — county  rates,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  To  me,  and  to  many  others,  it  does  not 
appear  at  all  unreasonable  that  there  should  be  a local 
rate,  especially  where  landlords  are  not  resident,  and 
the  children  of  their  tenantry  are  very  poor. 

17780.  Do  you  regard  the  State  as,  on  the  whole, 
paying  a lair  sum  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher? 
— That  is  a question  I could  hardly  engage  with. 

17781.  As  representing  the  teachers,  do  you  think 
it  is  their  opinion  the  localities  should  pay  more; 
than  they  do? — Certainly  not  in  the  way  of  forced 
school-fees  from  the  parents,  but  in  the  way  of  local 
rate  I think  the  localities  should. 

17782.  If  such  a local  rate  were  raised,  should  you 
exempt  the  parents  of  children  well  able  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  children  from'  any  direct  pay- 
ment?—Certainly  not ; I should  not  exempt  those  able 

17783.  Do  you  think  the  local  rate  should  be  simply 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  really  poor  ? It 
might  be  difficult  to  arrange  it  in  that  manner— to 
be  able  to  say  who  was  or  was  not  able  to  pay. 

17784.  It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  draw  the 
line  ? — I think  so. 

.17785.  You  say  managers  generally  make  an  efiort 
to  get  first  class  teacher’s.  Are  you  aware  of  that  as  a 
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fact? — No;  but  they  generally  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  best  men,  not  looking  to  class  particularly.  A 
man’s  class  is  a recommendation  in  his  favour.  They 
look  to  his  general  character  for  success  as  a teacher. 

17786.  Generally  do  managers  prefer  first  class 
teachers  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

17787.  Are  you  aware  that  many  say  they  prefer 
first  of  third  class  to  first  class  teachers? — I never 
heard  that. 

17788.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  that  was  stated 
in  evidence  here  ? — I should. 

17789.  Could  you  assign  any  reason  for  the  pre- 
ferring first  of  third  to  first  class  teachers  ? — I could 
not  imagine  why  any  person  having  a knowledge  of 
education  should  make  such  a statement. 

17790.  Now,  with  regard  to  pension — from  what 
source  should  you  expect  pensions  to  be  paid  to 
teachers  after  lengthened  service  ? — It  is  difficult  for  a 
man  in  my  position  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 
Naturally  I would  say  from  the  source  or  sources  from 
which  they  were  paid  while  teaching. 

17791.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  demand  for 
a man  to  make  that  the  State  should  give  a pension  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  superannuate  a teacher? — I think 
it  is  an  act  of  simple  justice. 

17792.  On  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  that  the 
salaries  we  received  hitherto  were  too  small  to  enable 
us  to  make  any  provision  for  old  age.  I live  on  the 
high  road  from  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland  to 
Dublin,  and  there  is  scarcely  a week  of  the  year,  on 
an  average,  in  which  an  application  is  not  made  to  me 
by  old  men  who  have  spent  their  youth  and  strength 
in  the  service.  They  are  very  often  coming  to  Dublin, 
their  health  broken  down,  in  the  hope  of  getting  into 
some  hospital  in  Dublin,  in  which  they  might  recover 
themselves.  I often  see  them  going  home  again  after 
trying  the  hospitals,  and  I have  to  give  them  six- 
pence or  a shilling.  I never  gave  it  to  any  man  I 
was  not  perfectly  satisfied  was  a teacher.  I examined 
his  papers ; I saw  his  training  ticket  and  certificate 
of  class  and  salary.  Some  of  them,  when  they  left  the 
service  of  the  Board,  got  a year  or  two  year’s  salary, 
but  of  course  it  lasted  only  a short  time. 

17793.  You  say  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
Commissioners  don’t  give  this  retiring  allowance  to 
the  teachers  ?—  -I  did  not  say  that,  but  I believe  there 
is  no  positive  rule  on  the  subject. 

17794.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  many  de- 
serving teachers  who  don’t  receive  such  a retiring 
allowance  ? — I don’t  know  cases  of  that  kind,  but  we 
all  know  we  cannot  claim  it. 

17795.  Do  yon  think  the  schools  are  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  inefficient,  owing  to  the  fact  of  aged 
teachers  holding  on  too  long  as  teachers? — I do  cer- 
tainly. 

17796.  To.  what  do  you  attribute  that? — The 
natural  repugnance  of  a man  to  relinquish  his  salary. 
As  I said  in  the  few  words  I read,  both  the  Inspectors 
and  managers  are  placed  in  a very  difficult  position. 
Humanity  will  cause  them  to  be  very  slow  in  asking 
that  man  to  resign. 

17797.  You  think  there  are  many  teachers  who  are 
mentally  and  physically  exhausted,  but  who  still  hold 
on  ? — I do.  It  is  a very  exhausting  profession. 
Although  not  more  than  24  years  in  the  profession  I 
feel  it  telling  considerably  upon  me. 

17798.  You  regard  the  teacher  in  each  district  as  a 
most  useful  public  servant  ? — I do. 

17799.  Do  you  know  any  other  public  servants  in 
country  districts  who  receive  pensions  or  retiring 
allowances  ? — I know  the  Constabulary  do. 

17800.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  them  retire  on 
a pension  of  ,£52  per  annum  ? — I am. 

17801.  You  have  met  several  such  cases  ? — I have — 
head-constables ; aud  often  an  idea  of  regret  crossed 
my  mind  that  I did  not,  iu  my  early  career,  enter  the 
Constabulary,  instead  of  becoming  a schoolmaster.  If 
I were  to  begin  again  I should  enter  the  Consta- 
bulary. 

17802.  Do  you  regard  the  teachers  as  doing  as  im- 
portant a work  as  the  Constabulary  in  Ireland? — I 


think  it  is  more  important.  I think  intellectual 
exertion  should  be  placed  before  physical  exertion. 

17803.  Do  the  soldiers  of  our  country  receive 
pensions  after  lengthened  service  ? — They  do. 

17804.  You  regard  National  school  teachers  as 
equally  entitled  to  annual  pensions? — Yes. 

17805.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Have  you  considered  the 
question  of  payment  by  results? — Well,  it  has  been  a 
good  deal  talked  of  amongst  the  teachers. 

17806.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  applying  such 
a system  in  Ireland  ? — If  applied,  as  I understand  it 
is  in  England  I think  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
closing  up  five-sixths  of  the  National  schools  of  Bre- 
land. 

17807.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  way  in 
which  it  is  applied  in  England  ? —The  way  in  which  I 
understand  it  is  applied  in  England  is  that  the  In- 
spector comes  once  a year  to  examine  the  school.  A 
certain  number  of  children  are  presented  to  him  by 
the  master  or  patron  of  the  school.  He  examines 
and  passes  a certain  number  in  two  or  three  divisions, 
and  a certain  allowance  is  made  by  the  State  for  every 
child  that  passes. 

17808.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  the  manager 
is  bound  to  provide  at  least  half  the  expenses  of  the 
school? — I know  if  that  rule  was  imposed  upon  Ireland, 
it  would  be  found  impracticable,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  to  cany  it  out. 

17809.  Suppose  that  half  were  provided  in  some 
way  or  other — either  out  of  local  rates,  or  by  a pay- 
ment from  Marlborough-street,  in  the  way  of  salary — 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  good  that  the  other 
half  should  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the  teacher  ? 
— There  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
whether  payment  by  results  is  a good  system  or  not. 
In  my  opinion  we  are  actually  at  present  paid  by 
results. 

17810.  How  do  you  make  that  out? — The  class 
salary  of  the  teachers  is  always  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  children  proficient  in  certain  subjects.  If 
the  Inspector  does  not  report  that  there  is  a fail- 
number  of  children  well  instructed,  especially  in  two, 
or  three,  or  four  fundamental  subjects,  the  teacher  is 
liable  to  be  displaced  or  fined  under  the  present 
system. 

17811.  So  far  as  that  is  acted  upon  at  present,  do 
you  think  it  has  a beneficial  effect  or  not  ? — In  the 
way  I speak  of  it  has  a beneficial  effect. 

17812.  Then  your  doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  does  not  apply  to  the 
principle  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  at  pre- 
sent?— I consider  it  would  not  be  at  all  advisable  to 
adopt  it  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England. 

17813.  I want  to  know  your  reasons  for  that.  You 
say  the  present  system  is  payment  by  results,  and  you 
think  it  acts  beneficially  and  well  ? — Certainly. 

17814.  You  agree  that  the  rule  requiring  that  the 
teacher  should  not  receive  salary  unless  a certain  num- 
ber of  children  had  been  well  educated  by  him,  is  a 
good  one  ? — Certainly. 

17815.  Is  not  that  a very  uncei-tain  tiling  now? — I 
think  not. 

17816.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Inspectors  through- 
out Ireland  apply  exactly  the  same  standard  in  all  the 
schools? — My  experience  of  Inspectors  is  that  they  do. 
Of  course  each  Inspector  will,  on  certain  subjects,  have 
liis  own  way  of  examining,  and  his  individual  ideas 
will  give  a tone  to  the  examination,  but,  in  the  main, 
all  the  Inspectors,  iu  compiling  their  statistics,  proceed 
upon  the  same  principle.  An  Inspector  in  a school 
will  give  a sum  to  a certain  number  of  boys,  and  will 
set  down  the  number  who  have  solved  it  and  the  num- 
ber who  don’t  solve  it,  and  that  is,  in  fact,  results. 

17817.  So  if  the  payment  were  graduated  according 
to  that  it  would  be  only  carrying  out  what  you  say 
exists  at  present  in  principle? — Our  principle  is  better. 
It  would  be  better  to  pass  generally  than  to  give 
numerical  reasons  for  passing  such  and  such  a school. 
I believe  the  Inspectors  give  numerical  reasons  at  the 
present  time. 

17818.  If  the  payment  were  according  to  the 
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work  done,  would  not  that  answer  ? — There  are  other 
considerations.  The  number  of  children  passing  in 
a certain  subject  would  not  be  a test  of  the  teacher’s 
work ; it  might  be  impossible  for  the  teacher,  from 
peculiarities  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  pass  children  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  a fan.'  grant  from  the  State,  and,  through 
no  fault  of  his,  there  might  be  a falling  off  in  the 
grant.  That  would  be  a very  serious  matter ; a great 
many  schools  in  Ireland  are  very  small. 

17819.  Suppose  the  teacher  were  guaranteed  a cer- 
tain minimum  income,  would  not  that  meet  the  diffi- 
culty i — I think  if  the  system  of  results  were  applied 
in  the  modified  form  throughout  Ireland  it  might  work. 

17820.  Just  suppose  two  cases  I will  put  to  you. 
Suppose  a school  had  eighty  children  to  present,  of 
whom  sixty  might  pass  and  earn  5s.  a head  for  the 
teacher  on  the  English  plan,  having  also  a fixed 
salary  of  £25,  making  a total  of  ,£40.  I am  not 
putting  this  as  an  advisable  case  but  as  a possible  case. 
Suppose,  2ndly,  that  the  teacher,  without  having  any 
salary,  presented  the  children  for  examination,  and 
that  each  child  who  passed  would  bring  him  15s.,  so 
that  he  received  £45,  which  of  these  two  principles  of 
payment  I put  before  you  would,  in  your  opinion,  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  teachers  to  accept?  Do  not 
look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  his  receiving 
more  money  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  take 
the  certainty  of  a smaller  sum  in  one  case,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  sum  in  the  other? — I am  quite  cer- 
tain the  teacher  would  prefer  the  plan  in  which  the 
fixed  salary  was  included. 

17821.  Would  you  prefer  it  yourself? — Oh,  no;  so 
far  as  my  school  would  be  concerned  I dare  say  I 
would  be  a gainer  by  the  system  of  payment  exclu- 
sively by  results,  but  I am  only  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  teachers  to  whom  I have  spoken  on 
the  matter.  My  school  is  a large  one,  and  an  excep- 
tional school,  one  of  a number  of  schools  that  ought 
to  be  held  out  as  prizes  to  deserving  teachers. 

17822.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  pensions, 
supposing  the  salaries  of  masters  were  increased  up  to, 
we  will  say,  as  you  have  proposed,  to  £50  a year,  do 
you  think  that  in  that  case  the  teachers  ought  to  look 
for  any  pensions  from  the  State,  or  would  they  be  able 
to  make  some  provision  for  themselves  ? — As  I said 
before  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  adopt  any  plan 
that  was  in  existence  in  similar  cases. 

17823.  Suppose  a teacher  had  attained  the  age  of 
sixty  years  after  forty  years’  service,  what  pension  do 
you  think  he  ought  to  get? — I would  measui'e  his  pen- 
sion by  his  standing  in  the  service,  and  by  his  classifi- 
cation. Referring  again  to  the  Constabulary,  a head 
constable  receives  a larger  superannuation  than  a sub- 
constable. 

17824.  Take  a teacher  of,  we  will  say,  the  second 
class,  what  do  you  think  would  be  a fail-  sum  ? — I would 
say  between  £40  and  £50  a year. 

17825.  Mr.  Lease. — His  previous  salary  having  been 
how  much  ? — Perhaps  upwards  of  £60  a year. 

17826.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Suppose  a teacher  were 
superannuated  at  fifty  years  of  age,  after  thirty  years’ 
service,  would  you  give  him  the  same? — No,  I 
think  length  of  service  should  be  an  element  when  con- 
sidering retiring  allowances.  I think  there  should  be 
a scheme  devised  by  which  teachers  when  they  find 
their  health  failing  might  claim  retiring  allowances 
upon  certificates  from  properly  qualified  medical  men 
that  they  were  unable  longer  to  discharge  their  duties 
properly,  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  a retiring 
allowance,  according  to  a graduated  scale  grounded  upon 
both  salary  and  service,  even  though  they  were  only 
twenty  years  in  the  service. 

17827.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  know  what  propor- 
tion the  retiring  allowances  in  the  Civil  Service  gene- 
rally bear  to  the  salaries  ? — I believe  about  two-tlxirds. 

17828.  For  what  length  of  service? — I could  not 
say,  indeed. 

17829.  Rev.  Mr.  Covjie. — The  maximum  cannot  ex- 
ceed two-thirds? — I believe  so. 

17830.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know,  as  a matter 


of  fact,  whether  any  first  or  second  ciass  teachers  have 
insured  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  families  ? — 
I never  knew  a case  of  it.  Their  salaries  are  generally 
so  fluctuating,  and  their  tenure  of  office  also  some- 
times so  unsteady,  that  it  is  a serious  thing  -with  them 
to  commence  paying  premiums  on  insurances  which, 
after  being  paid  for  ten  years,  might  lapse  in  conse- 
quence of  the  teacher  not  being  able  to  continue  paying 
the  premiums. 

17831.  Mr.  Stokes. — If  we  take  it  as  proved  that  the 
position  of  the  National  school  teachers  of  Ireland 
should  be  improved,  do  you  not  think  the  most  judicious 
and  most  discriminating  mode  of  improving  their  posi- 
tion would  be  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fixed  salary  which  the  teachers  now  receive, 
of  a small  payment  on  results,  according  to  the  number 
of  children  the  teachers  offer  for  examination  and  pass 
without  failure  in  subjects  of  primary  instruction  ? — I 
think  the  teachers  would  have  no  objection  to  it,  first 
securing  to  them  a fixed  salary. 

17832.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  a National 
teacher  of  Ireland  ? — About  £33  a year. 

17833.  I think  you  said  that  in  estimating  the 
average  you  included  the  female  teachers  as  well  as 
the  male  teachers,  and  you  compared  the  teachers  in 
respect  of  stipend  with  common  day  labourers  ? — Yes. 

17834.  Do  you  say  that  common  day  labourers 
in  Ireland  earn  two  shillings  a day  all  the  year 
through  ? — The  teacher  has  an  advantage  in  that  re- 
spect, but  I know  day  labourers  in  constant  employ- 
ment receiving  two  shillings  a day. 

17835.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Alltheyear  round? — 
Yes. 

17836.  Day  labourers  ? — Yes. 

17837.  Mr.  Lease. — Would  you  put  that  before  the 
Commission  as  the  average  pay  of  the  day  labourers 
in  Ireland  ? — I would  not. 

17838.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
phrase  you  used— a common  day  labourer- — to  what 
class  of  day  labourer  do  you  refer? — I include  both 
those  in  constant  employment  and  those  hired  by  the 
day  now  and  then,  and  who  earn,  of  course,  more. 

17839.  The  Earl  of  Lunraven. — Do  you  know  any 
case  of  an  agricultural  labourer  who  receives  two  shil- 
lings a day  all  the  year  round  ? — Not  perhaps  in  money, 
but  in  the  way  of  a house  and  some  other  little  pay- 
ments from  his  landlord  I think  it  comes  up  to  two 
shillings  a day. 

17840.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  the  day  labourers  to 
whom  you  refer  men  employed  as  artisans  or  in  agri- 
cultural work  about  a town  ? — At  agricultural  work 
about  a town,  not  residing  on  the  lands  of  the  em- 
ployers. If  farmers  go  into  a town  to  look  for 
labourers  they  cannot  get  them  at  less  than  two  shil- 
lings a day. 

17841.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  class  of  female  labour 
do  you  compare  with  a common  day  labourer  ? — I could 
not  say. 

17842.  Would  you  say  that  females  in  Ireland  on 
an  average  earn  two  shillings  a day  ? — Females  are  not 
employed  that  way  in  Ireland. 

17843.  Can  you  say  what  are  the  wages  of  common 
domestic  servants  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  I suppose  about 
£5  a year,  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  house. 

17844.  Is  there  any  position  bringing  in  £100  a 
year  open  to  any  day  labourer  male  or  female? — No, 
I think  not. 

17845.  Can  you  tell  the  Commissioners  what  the 
average  salary  of  the  Church  Education  teachers  is  ? — 
I know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

17846.  Have  you  heard  that  it  is  only  about  half 
the  salary  earned  by  the  National  Board  teachers  ? — I 
never  did.  I am  sure  it  is  not  because  the  Church 
Education  teachers  are  provided  with  residences.  If 
they  were  worth  only  half  what  the  National  school 
teachers  get,  they  would  not  have  a school  at  all. 

17847.  You  stated  that  the  small  attendance  at  some 
schools  prevented  the  receipt  of  the  full  salary,  other- 
wise payable  to  the  teacher  ? — Yes. 

17848.  Do  you  not  think  that  small  schools  of  that 
kind  had  better  be  taught  by  schoolmistresses? — I 
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should  think  that  that  would  be  a question  for  In- 
spectors more  than  for, me.  I am  not  able  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  how  mistresses  discharge  their  duties 
in  schools. 

17849.  Do  you  not  think  a first-class  master  thrown 
away  in  a small  school  with  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  thirty  ? — I don’t  think  he  is.  I think  that 
thirty  children  well  taught  are  a gain  to  the  State. 

17850.  Were  you  a monitor! — The  monitorial  sys- 
tem was  not  in  existence  when  I was  a pupil. 

17851.  In  what  year  did  you  begin  to  teach  1 — 1844. 
17852.  Were  you  trained  ? — I was. 

17853.  Does  a day  labourer  of  any  class  enjoy  any 
advantage  corresponding  to  training  from  the  State  ? 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

17854.  Is  it  part  of  your  case  that  the  Board  have 
not  kept  faith  with  you,  looking  to  the  conditions 
of  your  first  appointment?— I never  said  anything  to 
that  effect.  Except  for  the  introduction  of  the  rule  re- 
ducing a teacher’s  salary  for  smallness  of  attendance,  I 
•believe  they  have  done  their  duty  very  fairly  towards  us. 

17855.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  that? 
—No,  our  complaint  is,  that,  between  all  parties,  we 
are  not  receiving  what  we  consider  a fair  remuneration 
for  our  services.  We  are  not  going  to  saddle  anyone 
with  the  blame,  but  we  consider  the  State  ought  to 
take  some  notice  of  it,  and  give  us  a fair  remuneration 
for  services  which  we  consider  important. 

17856.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time  of  your 
appointment  the  National  Board  used  annually  to  state 
they  were  not  authorized  to  give  salaries  to  teachers 
except  in  augmentation  of  local  contributions  ? — I do. 

17857.  Is  it  not  the  local  contribution  that  has 
failed,  while  the  Board  has  been  from  time  to  time  in- 
creasing their  gratuity? — The  local  contributions  have 
not  gone  down  so  much  as  to  say  they  have  failed.  I 
don’t  think  they  have  very  considerably  gone  down  ; 
that  school-fees  have  gone  down  in  total  amount  is 
known,  but  that  they  have  gone  down  to  the  extent 
you  seem  to  imply  is  not  the  fact. 

17858.  What  ratio  does  the  payment  from  the  lo- 
cality bear,  on  an  average,  to  the  payment  from  the 
National  Board  ?— It  is  close  on  four  times  as  much 
from  the  State  as  from  local  contributions. 

17859.  Assuming  that  the  teacher  ought  to  receive 
more,  do  you-  not  think  that  the  increase  should  rather 
come  from  the  locality  than  from  the  National  Board  ? 

It  is  my  opinion  a large  increase  ought  to  come 

from  the  locality. 

17860.  Mr.  Dease. — Was  it  not  originally  antici- 
pated, when  the  National  system  of  education  was 
established,  that  the  school-fees  would  be  larger  in 
amount  than  they  have  proved  to  be? — I believe  it 
was  so  anticipated. 

17861.  And  the  increase  of  salaries  referred  to  by  an- 
other Commissioner,  as  granted  by  the  National  Board, 
has,  probably,  been  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
the  school-fees  which  proved  to  be  less  in  amount  than 
was  originally  anticipated  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Commissioners,  finding  that  the  local  rates  were  so 
inadequate,  did,  upon  our  representations,  frequently 

17862.  Oii  another  point — whose  servants  do  you 
consider  the  National  teachers  of  Ireland  arc? — We 
have  been  often  told  we  are  the  servants  of  the  managers. 

17863.  Does  not  that  present  to  your  mind  a diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  payment  of  retiring  pensions  ? 
—Well,  I think  it  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

17864.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Do  you-  regard  your- 
selves as  the  servants  of  the  managers?— We  have 
been  frequently  told  by  the  Board  that  we  are . em- 
ployed by  the  managers. 

17865.  I ask  you,  as  representing  the  teachers, 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers? — Practically,  we 
must  regard  ourselves  as  the  servants  of  the  managers. 

17866.  Mr.  Dease. — Practically,  do  you  say?— Yes, 
but  not  entirely,  because  the  Board  exercises  a certain 
voice  in  our  appointment  and  in  our  classification,  and 
they  will  undertake  to  dismiss  us  from  schools,  so  that 
we  canuot  exactly  say  the  managers  have  all  the 


17867.  But  the  Board  would  not  dismiss  a teacher 
except  upon  fault  found  and  proved  ? A managersnay 
dismiss  a teacher  without  assigning  any  reason — is  not 
that  so  ? — I believe  it  is  so. 

17868.  It  was  in  reference  to  that  fact  that  I asked 
you  the  question  whether  the  fact  of  your  being  the 
servants  of  the  managers  and  not  of  the  State,  pre- 
sented itself  to  your  mind  as  a difficulty  with  regard 
to  retiring  pensions  from  the  State  ? — If  it  is  a difficulty , 
it  is  a great  hardship  to  us.  * ■ . 

17869.  Has  it  ever  presented  itself  to  your  mind 
as  a difficulty  on  the  subject?— I heard  it  mentioned 
as  a difficulty,  but  I think  it  is  a difficulty  that  might 
be  easily  got  over. 

17870.  We  will  suppose  that  twenty  years’  service 
would  entitle  you,  under  a new  rule,  to  your  retiring 
allowance.  You  might  have  served  nineteen  years ; the 
manager  would  still  have  the  power  of  dismissing  you,  we 
will  say,  from  the  school  where  you  had  been  for  nine- 
teen years  ; if  you  did  not  get  the  position  of  a teacher 
in  another  school,  you  would  then  be  deprived  of  your 
title  to  receive  a retiring  pension,  as  a person  who  had 
served  less  than  twenty  years  ? — Practically  that  is  the 
case ; but  such  a case  is  not  likely  to  arise.  I never 
knew  a teacher  removed  from  a school,  except  for  gross 
misconduct,  who  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
another  school. 

17871.  You  don’t  think  that  would  be  a practical 
difficulty? — I do  not. 

17872.  You  are  representing  the  opinions  of  other 
teachers  before  the  Commissioners  to-day  ? — I am. 

17873.  Did  I rightly  gather  from  your  answer  to  a 
question  you  were  asked  by  another  Commissioner 
that  you  were  not  authorized  to  make  any  statement 
of  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  respecting  their  position 
with  regard  to  managers — about  their  being  subject  to 
a capricious  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  managers? 
—I  am  not  authorized  to  make  any  statement  at  all  to 
that  effect. 

17874.  Was  that  question  discussed  at  all  at  the 
meeting  of  the  teachers  by  whom  you  were  deputed 
to  attend  here  to  give  evidence  ? — I heard  it  mentioned 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  were  entirely 
for  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that  question — 
that  they" do  not  consider  it,  by  any  means,  a serious 
matter. 

17875.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Did  they  do  so  as  a matter  of 
prudence? — It  was  not. 

17876.  Or  was  their  opinion  founded  on  a belief 
that  it  was  not  a positive  grievance? — It  was  not  con- 
sidered at  all  a matter  demanding  our  attention. 

17877.  Mr.  Dease. — With  regard  to  the  question  of 
increased  salary,  or  the  advantage  of  a house — sup- 
posing you  were  offered  a house  and  two  acres  of 
ground,  I understood  from  you  that  you  valued  that, 
taking  the  average  for  Ireland,  at  about  .£10  a year? — 
I suppose  it  would  be  worth  that. 

17878.  Supposing  the  offer  were  made  of  a house 
and  ground,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  £10  a year  in 
cash,  on  the  other  ; which  do  you  think  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  general  body  of  teachers? — I think 
the  £10  in  cash  would.  My  own  opinion  would  be 
rather  in  favour  of  a proper  residence  and  a piece  of 
ground. 

17879.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  more  likely 
to  improve  the  status  of  the  school-teacher,  and,  in 
fact,  to  make  him  a more  valuable  servant  to  the  State 

an  offer  of  £10  in  money  or  of  a house  and  piece  of 

ground  worth  £10  a year? — I would  say  the  house  and. 
ground  would  be  better  calculated  to  improve  his  con- 
dition and  raise  his  status. 

17880.  You  stated  that  the  gentry,  as  a general  rule, 
are  not  contributors  to  education  ? — They  are  not. 

17881.  Do  you  consider  that  arises  from  indifference 
on  their  part,  to  the  subject  of  education? — I should 
think  so ; and,  from  the  fact  of  a great  many  of  the 
Irish  gentry  being  absent  and  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  matter,  they  are  indifferent. 

17882.  Referring  to  those  who  are  resident,  would 
you  say  they  are  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ? — As  a general  rule,  I do  not  see  them  taking 
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any  interest  in  .the  National  schools  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

17883.  Lord  Glonbrock. — Are  you  not  aware  that, 
in  many  cases,  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  an  interest 
in  them  ? — I am  not. 

17884.  Ax-e  you  not  aware  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  authorities  do  not  wish  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  them,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  become 
patrons  of  schools,  and  desire  that  they  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  education  ? — I am  aware  of  the 
contrary.  I was  teaching  in'  a school  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  manager  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
support  and  aid  of  several  of  the  Protestant  landed 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood ; he  used  to  obtain 
£2  or  £3  a year  in  aid  of  the  teacher’s  salary  from 
several  of  them. 

17885.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — Is  the  manager  of  your 
school  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ? — He  is. 

17886.  Lord  Glonbrock. — You  are  aware  that  there 
are  great  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  against  their  being  lay  patrons  of  the 
schools  ? — I believe  there  is  such  a feeling,  but  it  does 
not  extend  to  an  objection  against  their  taking  an 
interest  in  the  school,  perhaps  in  the  way  of  giving 
annual  donations. 

17887.  Exactly ; they  are  willing  to  accept  any 
•money  they  can  get,  provided  there  is  no  possible 
interference  1 — The  managers  take  the  trouble  of  doing 
thfe  work  of  the  school,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
would  naturally  expect  those  gentlemen  would  help  to 
support  the  school. 

17888.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  not  think,  from  your 
experience,  that  the  work  performed  by  the  managers 
is  one  of  very  great  value,  so  that  the  schools  could 
not  be  worked  without  the  performance  of  then-  func- 
tions ? — I think  we  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  the 
managers. 

17889.  Mr.  Dease. — 'Does  your  idea  of  local  aid 
point  to  a local  rate,  to  be  struck  for  educational  pur- 
poses, like  the  poor-rate  or  the  county  cess  ? — Yes. 

17890.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  class  from 
whom  that  rate  should  be  collected  ? — I would  expect 
the  landlord  to  pay  the  larger  amount  in  proportion  to 
the  tenant  farmer. 

17891.  On  the  ground  that  he  derives  more  advan- 
tage from  it? — Well,  he  does  in  the  improved  educa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country ; I think  he  has  an 
interest  in  that.  The  farming  class,  in  a great  many 
localities  in  Ireland,  are  only  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  the  landlords  ought,  naturally,  to  be  ex- 
pected to  give  them  assistance. 

17892.  Would  you  not  suggest  that  it  should  be 
collected  like  the  poor-rate  ? — There  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  collected  like  the  poor-rate,  if  land- 
lords were  to  make  an  allowance  in  the  rent. 

17893.  Of  half? — I would  say  two-thirds ; I would 
not  exempt  the  occupier  from  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
only' natural  he  should  pay  some  portion  of  it,  but  the 
landlord,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
should  be  expected  to  pay  more  than  half. 

17894.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  know  of  any  civil 
servants  of  the  State  who  are  appointed  by  external 
authority,  and  who  are  dismissable  by  an  external 
authority  ? — I do  not,  except  clerks  of  unions,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

17895.  And  dismissable  by  whom  ? — They  are  dis- 
missable by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by  means  of 
sealed  orders. 

17896.  But  are  they  dismissable  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  ? — Yes. 

17897.  Without  appeal  ? — I should  think  so.  I am 
not  certain,  but  I know  the  Commissioners  have  fre- 
quently dismissed  workhouse  officers  by  sealed  orders.  ‘ 

17898.  At  present  the  manager  may  dismiss  a teacher 
without  any  appeal,  or  without  giving  any  reason  for 
doing  so  ? — I believe  that  is  so. 

17899.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  pen- 
sioning the  teachers  by  the  State? — I think  it  would. 

17900.  I think  you  stated  that  the  Commisioners  of 
Education  have  the  power  of  dismissing  teachers  ? — 


Yes  ; I have  often  heard  of  their  sending  down  letters  Nov.  24,  1868. 
to  managers  to  dismiss  such  and  such 'teachers.  

17901.  They  have  the  power  . of  fining?  — They  ^accuZugl.- 
have. 

17902.  Do  they  often  exercise  that  power? — Not 
frequently. 

17903.  Has  that  power  been  complained  of  as  a 
grievance  ? — No. 

17904.  Was  it  contemplated  in  the  first  plan  of 
National  Education  that  the  Board  should  have  the 
power  of  summarily  fining  without  reference  to  the 
managers  ? — The  manner  in  which  the  Board  fined  is 
by  stopping  a certain  portion  of  the  salary.  I suppose 
they  always  had  that  power. 

17905.  As  a matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners  in  the  system  been  increasing  ? — I 
could  not  say.  I am  not  aware  of  any  power  they 
have  assumed  lately. 

17906.  As  long  as  you  have  been  in  the  Board’s 
service,  have  they  exercised  that  power  of  fining  ? — 

They  have. 

17907.  You  are  not  aware  of  whether  or  not  in  the 
original  scheme  that  power  was  granted  to  them  ? — 

I am  not.  ' 

17908.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  grievance 
arising  from  the  levying  of  fines  by  the  Commissioners  ? 

— I am  not  aware  of  any  case. 

17909.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any 
case  of  a fine  bearing  an  undue  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  teacher’s  salary  ? — Indeed  I know  very  little  about 
the  fines.  I sometimes  hear  of  teachers  being  fined. 

It  is  not  a very  common  occurrence.  I am  not 
acquainted  with  particular  cases. 

17910.  Do  you  think  it  is  a disadvantage  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country,  where  the  people  are  ex- 
tremely poor,  that  the  teachers  should  be  obliged  to 
live  at  considerable  distances  from  their  schools,  and  in 
uncomfortable  houses? — That  is  a cause  of  great  hard-, 
ship  and  inconvenience. 

17911.  You  ax-e  in  favour  of  the  teacher  living 
convenient  to  his  school  ? — Yes ; in  walking  to  his 
school  a mile  or  two  in  the  morning,  he  might  get  a 
wetting  that  would  endanger  his  life,  and  the  deaths 
of  teachers  have  been  caused  in  that  way. 

17912.  You  think  it  would  impx-ove  the  condition 
of  a teacher*,  and  convenience  him,  to  have  a house  of 
his  own  near  to  the  school  ? — I think  so. 

17913.  How  far  would  that  apply  to  female  teachers  ? 

— Equally  as  to  the  males. 

17914.  What  ax-e  the  average  proportions  in  your 
district  of  those  who  pay  school-fees,  and  of  those 
who  do  not  pay  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question. 

17915.  In  other  words,  do  the  matxagex-s  relieve 
many  of  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  from  pay- 
ment?— As  far  as  I am  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  it, 
the  teachers  and  managers  do  not  find  much  difficulty 
in  arranging  that. 

17916.  Do  they  arrange  that  mutually,  or  is  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  payment  left  entix-ely  to  the 
managers? — The  manager  is  the  final  authority  in 
such  cases  if  there  is  a dispute  with  the  teacher. 

17917.  In  cases  where  a large  number  of  pupils  ax-e 
dispensed  fx-om  paying  fees,  does  the  manager  make 
any  allowance  to  the  teacher  in  lieu  of  the  fees  he 
dispensed? — In  some  cases  he  does. 

17918.  Is  that  a genex*al  practice,  or  does  it  occur 
only  rarely  ? — It  is  not  a genex*al  practice. 

17919.  What  do  you  estimate  on  an  average  the 
fees  of  all  the  teachers  come  to? — £8  per  annum. 

That  is  including  the  value  of  x-esidences  where  tlxex-e 
are  free  residences' at  present  existing,  including  also 
other  local  endowments  or  payments  in  kind. 

17920.  Upon  what  year  have  you  based  your  calcu- 
lations ? — 1866. 

17921.  Lord  Glonbrock. — Is  that  an  approximation 
on  your  part,  or  a calculation  taken  fx-om  returns  ? — I 
have  taken  it  from  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners 
for  1866. 

17922.  Mr.  Sullivan. — There  is  a gx-eat  dispropor- 
tion in  the  different  pax-ts  of  the  country  in  the  amount 
of  those  fees? — Of  com-se  Ulster  is  the  best,  in  conse 
5 H 
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rmence  of  the  superior  social  condition  of  the  people. 
Connaught  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

17923.  Lord  Glonbrock. — Exclude  Ulster,  and  take 
the  average  of  the  other  three  provinces?— The  average 
would  bo  considerably  lower.  . 

17924.  Like  two  separate  countries! — yes.  Aver- 
ages are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ; still  they 
tell  to  a certain  extent.  . , , 

17925  Mr.  Sullivuh. — That  estimate  also  includes 
the  large  town  sehoole— the  model  schools!— It  does. 

17926  So  that  'in  the  rural  schools,  which  form  the 

greater  number  in  the  country,  the  ayers^e  is  very 
much  below  £8? — -Yes.  , . . 

17927.  What  is  the  average  in  some  rural  school  m 


such  schools?— Not  as  far  as  l am  acquainted  with  my 
district.  I think  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three.  . 

17947.  There  are  two  or  three?— Even  including  » 
superior  school  for  boys  learning  classics.^ 


our  neiguouiuiiuu>*  i — — — > ‘ , 

17928.  Have  any  suggestions  been  made  by  the 
teachers  themselves  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  fees?— They  say  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 


17929.  On  what  ground  do  they  say  so? — The 
people  are,  in  fact,  at  present  paying  very  nearly  as 
much  as  they  are  able.  , . , „ 

17930.  Is  there  not  a great  number  ol  farmers  well 
able  to  pay  such  smaU'sums? — I don’t  think  there  is. 
The  better  way  to  reach  those  who  may  be  able  and 
will  not  would  be  by  a tax. 

17931.  That  implies  that  in  your  belief  they  are 
able  to  pay  ?— There  may  be  cases  of  it. 

17932.  If  you  levy  a tax  universally  upon  farmers, 
and  expect  them  to  pay  part  of  it,  does  not  that  im- 
ply that  you  believe  that  if  they  don’t  pay  fees,  they 
ought  and  are  able  to  pay?— There  may  be  cases  in 
which  they  might  pay  more. 

17933.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  you  believe  that  any 
class,  whose  children  receive  instruction  in  National 
schools  pay  as  much  school-fees  as  they  should  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children  %— Where  they  are 
able  to  pay  I believe  that,  as  a general  rule,  they  do  pay. 

17934.  Some  of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes 
pay  you  10s.  a quarter? — Yes. 

17935.  Do  you  believe  those  people  are  paying  as 
they  ought  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  ? 
Well,  I think  that  is  very  fair  remuneration. 

17936.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  National  system,  did  not  the  same  cla 
people  who  send  their  children  n 
schools  send  them  to  pay  schools  ?- 


17948.  You  include  such  schools? — Then  I don’t 
know  of  any  one  at : all,  except  the  one  in  my  town, 
for  a peculiar  class  of  children  I spoke  of.  I think 
there  are  fifteen  children  going  to  it. 

17949.  Is  not  the  general  impression  amongst  the 
people  that  the  State  ought  to  pay  for  education,  and 
that  they  are  not  bound  to  contribute  anything?— I 
meet  some  ignorant  people  who  say,  “ Oh,  we  might 
not  pay  you' anything,  for  you  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment;” but  that  is  not  by  any  means  a general 
opinion.  I did  hear  it  expressed  though. 

17950.  You  don’t  think  it  is  a general  error? — I do 

n°17951.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  said  you  remembered  the 
time  when  the  National  Board  granted  increased  sala- 
ries to  teachers — about  the  time  at  which  you  com- 


menced teaching.  Will  you  read  a passage  on  the 


of 

to  the  National 
•They  did  not.  The 


greater  number  of  children  now  taught  almost  gra- 
... National  schools  never  entered  a school  in 


r fifteen 


i life? — Children  of  the 


tuitously 

former  times  at  all. 

17937.  In  your  part  of  the  country  are  there  any 
private  adventure  schools  ?— There  is  one  day  school  in 
my  town. 

17938.  What  class  attend  that? — Twelve 
little  children  go  to  it. 

17939.  Of  what  class  i 
smaller  class  of  shopkeepers. 

17940.  They  prefer  sending  their  children  there 
rather  than  to  a public  school  ? — They  have  an  idea 
that  the  mistress  may  be  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  them.  Some  of  them  are  delicate.  I heard  that 
assigned  as  a reason. 

17941.  Lord  Glonbrock.— They  dont  get  as  good  an 
education  in  that  school  as  they  would  receive  in 
vours  ?— That  is  my  opinion. 

17942.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  you  be  surprised  to 
find  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  where  there  are  pay- 
ing schools  the  National  teachers  cannot  raise  any 
fees  at  all  from  some  class  of  children? — I would  be 
surprised.  There  must  be  some  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  place. 

17943.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  exists 
in  several  districts? — I would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
it  is  anything  like  a general  practice. 

17944.  How  mauy  venture  schools  in  the  country  ; 
do  you  consider  they  are  extremely  few  or  numerous? 
— I believe  they  are  extremely  few. 

17945.  What  would  you  call  few?— If  there  were 
no  more  than  one  or  two  in  each  Inspector’s  district  I 
would  call  it  few.  We  have  sixty  districts. 

17946.  Within  your  own  knowledge  there  are  no 


subject  from  the  report  for  1846  which  I point  out 
to  you  ? — I will  :— 

“ We  neither  profess  nor  are  we  authorized  by  the  State 
to  make  grants  of  salaries  to  teachers,  except  in  aid  of  local 
contributions  from  the  patrons  of  the  schools  and  from  the 
parents  of  the  children.” 

17952.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board,  which  con- 
siderately and  most  properly  departed  from  that  prin- 
ciple during  the  famine  times,  might  now  in  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  country  revert  to  it  with  advan- 
tage ? — I am  not  aware  that  I ever  stated  it  was . in 
consequence  of  the  famine  or  anything  of  that  kind 
they  gave  the  present  increased  rates  of  salary. 

17953.  Are  you  aware  when  they  departed  from 
the  rule  set  forth  in  the  passage  which  you  have  read  ? 
— I am  not  aware  that  they  ever  acted  upon  it. 

17954.  Did  they  not  act  upon  it  in  1846,  the  year 
to  which  that  report  refers  %— Certainly  not.  I never 
knew  them  to  require  a certain  amount  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  localities  as  a condition  of  their  granting 
aid  to  the  localities. 

17955.  In  the  year  to  which  that  report  from  which 
you  have  read  refers,  did  they  pay  the  whole  salaries 
of  the  teachers?— They  did  not.  There  were  school 
fees  levied  then  exactly  as  they  are  now. 

17956.  Do  you  remember  what  salaries  they  did 
pay  then  to  the  teachers  ? Was  not  £8  the  minimum, 
and  £15  the  maximum  ? — I believe  you  are  right ; £8 
was  the  lowest  and  £15  or  £20  was  the  highest. 

17957.  In  what  years  did  Ireland  suffer  from  the 
famine? — 1846  and  1847. 

17958.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine  the  Board  waived  that  rule? — I 
do  not  think  it  was  ; I remember  them  sending  round 
a pound  or  two  to  the  teachers  at  that  time  as  an  aid. 

17959.  Supposing  the  claim  for  pensions  to  be  al- 
lowed, do  you  not  think  the  Board  should  have  the 
power  of  placing  the  masters  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
they  pleased,  so  that  they  might  serve  in  poor  dis- 
tricts presenting  no  local  advantages — do  you  not 
think  the  Board  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with 
the  masters  just  as  ordinary  civil  servants  are  dealt 
with  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service  ? — That,  I 
take  it,  would  be  trenching  upon  the  power  enjoyed  by 
the  managers  at  present,  whom  I consider  it  would  be 
very  injudicious  to  meddle  with.  The  managers  are 
the  only  gentlemen  in  Ireland  at  present  who  take  an 
interest  in  education.  It  is  a question  I would  not 
like  to  have  anything  to  say  to. 

17960.  As  long  as  the  master  is  free  to  leave  the 
service  of  the  Board  at  any  time  he  likes,  and  while 
he  remains  in  it,  to  place  himself  in  the  best  position 
he  can  command — do  you  think  that,  by  serving  upon 
these  terms,  the  master  gains  any  claim  upon  the  State, 
really  and  truly,  for  a retiring  pension? — I think,  on 
general  grounds,  a man  who  serves,  say,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  that  his  health  has  failed  him  in  the 
service,  it  is  only  matter  of  simple  justice-to  give'him 
a retiring  allowance. 
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17961.  Is  not  his  service  voluntary  during  the 
whole  period? — So  it  is  with  various  other  civil  ser- 
vants. They  are  not  bound.  A clerk  in  a Govern- 
ment department,  I take  it,  can  leave  when  he  likes. 

17962.  Do  you  think  a clerk  in  any  public  department 
chooses  the  place  in  Ireland  where  he  can  live — do  you 
tliinlr  he  makes  his  own  bargain  with  any  employer  he 
pleases  to  go  to  ? — No  ; of  course  there  is  a difference 
in  that. 

17963.  Is  there  any  analogy  at  all  between  the 
position  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  civil  servant?— 

I think  there  is. 

17964.  In  what  features  of  the  cases  do  you  trace 
it?— The  Board’s  officers  examine  him,  fine  him,  in- 
crease his  salary,  take  him  and  train  him,  and  expend 
the  Government  grant  in  preparing  him  for  his  busi- 

17965.  Are  these  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the 
master? — The  preparing  him  the  better  to  do  his  busi- 
ness is  an  advantage  to  the  country  in  general. 

17966.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  school  is  a non- 
vested  school  I presume  ? — Yes. 

17967.  What  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
school  ? — The  Roman  Catholic  catechism  is  taught  for 
half  an  hour  each  day. 

17968.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie.— On  the  21st  June,  when 
the  Constabulary  counted,  you  had  three  Protestant 
children  present? — Yes. 

17969.  Is  that  the  ordinary  proportion,  3 to  150? 
— It  is  above  it ; they  are  three  brothers.  The  father 
had  some  disagreement  with  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  teacher  and  he  sent  them  to  me. 

17970.  What  is  Kthe  Church  Education  Society’s 
school  in  Naas  called? — It  is  called  the  “Naas  Paro- 
chial School.” 

17971.  Are  there  two  Church  Education  Schools — 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  ? — There  are. 

17972.  And  besides  your  school,  is  there  not  a con- 
vent school? — There  is ; and  that  small  school  I spoke  of. 

17973.  Do  you  consider  that. any  of  the  schools  in 
Naas  represent  mixed  education  as  far  . as  religion  goes  ? 
— I do  not. 

17974.  Would  you  say  that  mixed  education  pre- 
vails to  any  extent  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  it  does. 

17975.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  the  teachers  look  upon 
the  power  of  summary  dismissal  by  the  managers  as  a 
grievance  ? — Certainly  not. 

17976.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  are  not. yourself  of 
opinion  there  should  be  any  alteration  in  that  respect, 
you,  would  leave  the  managers  full  control?— As  I 
said  before— in  the  absence  of  any  arbitrary  or  . capri- 
cious exercise  of  that  power,  I think  it  would  be  injudi- 
cious to  interfere  with  the  manager’s  power  of  appoint- 
ment. 

17977.  That  is  the  very  question ; do  you  think 
it  desirable  to  leave  the  manager  the  full  control  ? — 
Ido. 

17978.  Mr.  Sullivan.^- Is  that  the  .opinion. of  the 
teachers? — Yes. 

17979.  You  state  that  as  the  result  of  their  consi- 
deration on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

17980.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I suppose  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  instances  of  abuse  of  power-  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  are  extremely  rare  ?— Yes  ; I have  not 
known  any  instances  of  it. 

17981.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  most  of  the 
teachers  in  Ireland  have  been  on  an  average  about 
eight  years  in  their  situations ; have  you  ever  seen 
that  stated? — I have  not. 

17982.  You  represent  the  teachers  of  Leinster  only  ? 
— Yes. 

17983.  Mx-.  Sullivan. — As  far  as  you  know  do  the 
managers  devote  much  attention  to  the  working  of  the 
schools  ? — They  do  indeed  ; in  my  part  of  the  country 
they  devote  a fair  amount  of  attention  and  supervision 
to  the  schools. 

17984.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  they 
took  a more  active  part  in  visiting? — My  school  is 
visited  daily.  Not  a day  of  the  week  scarcely  but  I 
have  the  manager,  or  his  representative,  in  the  school. 
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17985.  Lord  Clonbrock.— Who  is  the  manager  ? — Nov.  24, 1808. 
The  parish  priest.  M 

17986.  Do  you  think  the  frequent  visit  of  the  j[ac^onoUgh. 
managers  would  be  beneficial  to  the  schools  ? — I do. 

17987.  You  say  you  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  a rate  struck  to  assist  in  education? — 

Ido. 

17988.  Respecting  school  sites— how  are  they  ob- 
tained generally  ?— Practically  speaking,  I am  not 
aware  of  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a site. 

17989.  If  a rate  were  struck  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  create  any  ground 
for  change  in  the  management  of  schools? — I don’t 
know  how  that  question  might  arise  ; but  I am  quite 
certain  the  present  arrangement  seems  to  me  to  be 
working  very  well,  as  far  as  the  managers  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to  meddle 
with  it. 

17990.  What  is  the  present  arrangement  %— The 
manager  has  the  appointment  of  the  teacher. 

17991.  Anybody  who  applies  to  him? — He  selects 
the  most  eligible  of  the  applicants  for  the  situation. 

They  must,  of  course,  be  pronounced  properly  qualified 
by  the  Board’s  officers,  before  any  salary  is  given. 

The  manager’s  is  the  hand  through  which  the  salary 
comes  to  the  teacher.  He  certifies  as  to  the  teacher  s 
character,  his  general  conduct,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. There  should  be  some  authority  for  the  Board’s 
paying  salary. 

17992.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  many  of  the  teachers  m 
your  district  pay  the  rent  and  keep  the  school  in  re- 
pair?— A good  many  of  them  do. 

17993.  Has  that  matter  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion amongst  the  teachers  ? — No. 

17994.  Do  they  look  upon  it  as  a grievance? — 

They  do ; whenever  it  occurs  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
grievance,  but  it  is  not  a general  rule. 

17995.  Have  you  been  asked  to  put  it  forward 
for  consideration  ? — I have  not. 

17996.  Mr.  Stokes. — Who  provides  for  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  your  school,  such  as  cleaning  the 
room,  pens,  ink,  fuel,  and  the  like  ? — The  pupils,  by 
some  little  rate  or  other,  provide  the  pens,  ink,  and 
fuel.  The  manager,  out  of  some  fund  at  his  disposal, 
keeps  the  place  in  repair. 

17997.  In  conducting  your  large  school,  what  as- 
sistance have  you  ? — I have  two  assistant  teachers,  ^ and 
three  paid  monitors,  at  present.  The  Board  would  pay 
more,  but  I cannot  get  them. 

17998.  Are  the  assistant  teachers  paid  by  the 
Board  ? — They  are. 

17999.  Can  you  say  what  they  receive  ?— The  two 
I have  at  present  receive  only  £15  each,  being  in  the 
probationary  class  at  present. 

18000.  What  do  the  monitors  receive? — Three 
junior  monitors  I have  at  present ; the  highest  salary 
for  a junior  monitor  is  £4  per  annum. 

18001.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  whole  sum  paid  to 
your  school  by  the  Board  in  the  year  ? — 1 find  the 
total  is  .£98,  but  I don’t  think  the  teacher  will  get  that 
every  year,  in  consequence  of  vacancies. 

18002.  Suppose  an  arrangement  to  be  made,  and 
that  a grant  of  £90  was  placed  annually  at  your  dis- 
posal, for  working  that  school,  do  you  think  you  could 
employ  it  to  better  advantage  than  it  is  made  to  yield 
at  present  by  the  Board?— I don’t  think  I could; 

I would  not  like  that  responsibility  to  be  thrown 
upon  me. 

18003.  Could  you  use  it  so  as  to  render  education 
in  Naas  more  efficient  than  at  present  ? — I never,  con- 
sidered that  question. 

18004.  Lord  Clonln-ock.—  Does. the  teacher  exercise 
an  influence  upon  the  attendance  at  the  school  ? — Of 
course  the  character  of  the  teacher  always  influences 
the  attendance,  and  brings  children,  perhaps,  from  a 
greater  distance  than  they  would  come  if  he  was  not  a 
teacher  of  great  efficiency. 

18005.  A competent  teacher  has  a considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  attendance? — Not  considerable.  He 
sometimes  brings  a few  additional  scholars  to  a school. 

18006.  Would  the  influence  of  an  efficient  teacher 
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be  considerable  under  a system  of  payment  by  results 
in  which  attendance  should  be  one  of  the  elements '( 
— That  is  one  of  our  objections  to  paying  by  results 
that  it  would  induce  a rivalry  in  country  districts 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

18007.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  the  Con- 
stabulary- district  of  Naas  ? — I do  not  know  how  far  it 
extends.  There  are  county  inspectors  and  sub-inspec- 
tors whose  exact  districts  I am  not  acquainted  with. 

18008.  By  the  Constabulary  return  giving  the  num- 
ber of  children  actually  present  in  primary  schools  on 
the  25th  of  June,  I find  that  in  the  Constabulary  dis- 
trict of  Naas  there  were  twenty-two  schools,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private,  and  out  of  the  twenty-two  I 
find  seven  schools  with  children  of  different  deno- 
minations attending  them — should  you  regard  these  as 
mixed  schools  ? — Mine  is  one  of  them,  and  I would 
not  exactly  regard  it  as  a mixed  school. 

18009.  Should  you  regard  these  as  mixed  schools  ? — 
If  the  fact  of  there  being  children  of  different  denomina- 
tions in  them  makes  them  “mixed,”  of  course  they  are. 

18010.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  children  of 
different  denominations  attending  the  schools  in  that 
district? — I do  not. 

18011.  I see  by  this  return  that  there  were  ninety- 
nine  Established  Church  children — if  seventy-seven  of 
these  were  attending  schools  with  children  of  other  de- 
nominations should  you  regard  these  as  mixed  schools  ? 
—It  would  be  a large  proportion  in  them  certainly. 

18012.  Then  would  you  modify  the  opinion  you 
gave  awhile  ago  when  you  said  you  believed  there  was 
no  mixed  attendance  in  schools  in  the  district? — It 
would  change  my  opinion  to  a certain  extent.  If 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  three  Protestant  children 
in  my  own  school  you  infer  it  is  a mixed  school,  I can- 
not say  anything  more  about  the  matter. 

18013.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Do  you  consider  this  a 
specimen  of  mixed  education  if  you  find  a Chureh 
Education  Society’s  school  with  seven  or  eight  Pro- 
testant children  and  one  Roman  Catholic  child  ? — 
That  did  occur  with  me  once.  A man  and  I had  a 
difference,  and  he  sent  his  child  to  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society’s  school.  But  when  the  man’s  temper 
cooled  the  child  came  back. 

18014.  Is  the  general  feeling  in  your  neighbour- 
hood for  .denominational  education  or  mixed  educa- 
tion ? — I could  only  answer  that  by  inference.  I -see 
Roman  Catholic  children  come  to  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  management  and  teaching,  and  Protestant 
children  go  to  schools  under  Protestant  management 
and  teaching. 

18015.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  Kilteel 
National  school  ? — I know  the  neighbourhood. 

18016.  Should  you  regard  that  as  a mixed  school 
having  on  a certain  day  three  Established  Church 
children  and  forty-seven  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
attendance  ? — On  the  same  ground  that  I would  not 
regard  mine  as  a mixed  school  I would  not  regard  that. 

18017.  Do  you  know  Rathmore  school  ? — Yes. 

18018.  Should  you  regard  that  school  with  four 
Established  Church  children  and  thirty-one  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  attendance  as  a mixed  school  ? — I 
would  regard  that  school  as  approaching  nearer  to  a 
mixed  school.  These  schools  are  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  is  no  Church  Education  school  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

18019.  Do  you  know  Carnal  way  school  ? — I do  not. 

I know  where  it  is. 

18020.  How  far  from  Naas? — Four  or  five  miles. 

18021.  Should  you  regard  that  school  with  twenty- 
six  Established  Church  children  and  five  Roman  Ca- 
tholic children  in  attendance,  as  a mixed  school? — I 
might  say  that  this  is  a subject  upon  which,  as  a school- 
master, I never  considered  I was  competent  to  enter — 
the  subject  of  mixed  education. 


18022.  Mr.  Stolces. — Do  you  find  from  your  experience 
that  in  every  district,  from  mixed  marriages,  and  from 
motives  of  caprice,  such  as  you  have  alluded  to  there 
are  some  children  who  leave  the  school  they  are  sent 
to  and  go  to  other  schools? — Yes,  a few,  such  as  I have 
stated. 

1 8023.  Rev.  Dr.  ‘Wilson. — What  is  the  amount  of 
religious  instruction  given  in  your  own  school  ? — Half 
an  hour  each  day  as  regards  time. 

18024.  In  what  subjects? — The  catechism  of  the 
diocese. 

18025.  Anything  else? — Nothing  else. 

18026.  Who  gives  that  instruction? — I do,  and  the 
monitors  and  assistants  under  me. 

18027.  Any  other  parties  ? — The  parochial  clergy- 

18028.  How  often  does  he  attend  to  give  religious 
instruction  ? — He-frequently  comes  in  and  superintends 
it,  and  sees  that  it  is  going  on. 

18029.  Does  he  ever  give  religious  instruction  him- 
self?— Yes. 

18030.  Does  he  once  a month,  as  a rale? — No. 

18031.  Once  a quarter  as  a rale? — He  does. 

18032.  More  frequently  than  once  a quarter? — He 
does. 

18033.  How  often  in  the  twelve  months? — Direct 
religious  instruction  at  certain  times,  when  preparing 
for  certain  religious  matters  that  occur ; three  or  four 
or  five  times  a year,  then  there  is  special  religious  in- 
struction. At  ordinary  times  we  conduct  it  under  his 
superintendence. 

18034.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  ever  send  the  children 
to  chapel  for  religious  instruction? — Yes. 

18035.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Does  the  reli  gious  instruc- 
tion ever  interfere  with  secular  instruction? — Never. 

18036.  Is  it  ever  continued  for  a whole  day  at  a 
time? — Never. 

18037.  Or  half  a day? — Never.  ' 

18038.  Have  you  ever  heard  teachers  say  they  were 
constrained  to  give  religious  instruction  at  certain 
seasons  for  half  a day?— -Not  during  school  hours. 
When  preparing  for  sacraments  there  is  extra  time  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  children. 

18039.  So  far  as  you  know  or  have  heard  the  rules 
of  the  Board  are  not  interfered  with  ? — They  are  not. 

18040.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  at  the 
approach  of  confirmation  you  give  a whole  day  for' 
religious  instruction.  You  regard  that  as  a holiday  ? 
— I would  not  think  of  giving  it  in  the  school. 

18041.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  for  a day  or  five 
days,  or  a week,  you  gave  nothing  but  religious  in- 
struction because  of  preparing  for  confirmation  ? — It 
never  happened  in  my  time. 

18042.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  such  cases  is  not  reli- 
gious instruction  given  in  churches? — No  teacher 
would  think  of  violating  the  rule  of  the  Board.  It  is 
very  strictly  carried  out. 

18043.  In  preparing  the  children  for  confirmation 
or  first  communion — when  a day  is  occupied  with 
religious  instruction  is  it  not  in  the  church  it  is  given  ? 
— The  children  go  to  the  church. 

18044.  When  you  give  religious  instruction,  do 
you  not  represent  the  patron  for  the  time  being,  and 
act  under  his  superintendence  and  authority? — Of 
course,  when  he  is  a clergyman. 

18045.  Therefore  his  not  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion more  than  once  a month  does  not  prove  that  the 
children  do  not  receive  religious  instruction  daily  ? — 
There  is  a constant,  almost  a daily  superintendence, 
exercised  over  me  to  see  that  I give  it. 

18046.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  regard  the  teacher 
generally  as  qualified  to  give  that  religious  instruction  ? 
— Certainly,  as  far  as  the  catechism  is  concerned. 

[Adjourned.] 
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SHORTY-SEVENTH  Day. — DUBLIN,  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1868. 
' Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


of  Powis,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.  ph.d. 

Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.  1 „ , . 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  j Secretaries. 


The  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter  sworn  and  examined. 


18047.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  religious  body 
to  which  you  belong1? — I belong  to  the  Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian  body  in  Ireland,  a body  which  is  Presby- 
terian in  point  of  discipline,  but  theologically  and 
ecclesiastically  distinct  from  what  is  called  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  In 
my  own  sentiments  I think  it  right  to  add  that  I am  a 
Unitarian. 

18048.  What  is  the  congregation  of  which  you  are 
a minister  ? — It  is  called  the  First  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation of  Belfast. 

18049.  Do  you  hold  any  other  official  position  in 
connexion  with  your  religious  body  ? — I am  one  of  the 
theological  professors  appointed  to  superintend  the 
theological  part  of  the  education  of  young  men-. pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  in  the  Non-Subscribing  Presby- 
terian Church. 

18050.  What  number  of  congregations  does  your 
body  contain? — The  Non-Subscribing  Church  in  Ire- 
land contains  forty-one  congregations  altogether. 

18051.  Are  all  the  schools  belonging  to  your  body 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ? — I think  I 
may  say  all  our  schools  that  are  intended  for  that  class 
of. the  population  for  whom  the  National  system  is 
designed  to  provide  are  so  connected.  As  far  as  I 
know,  all ; certainly  all  belonging  to  my  own  congre- 
gation, and  those  other  congregations  with  which  I am 
most  familiar. 

18052.  Did  your  body  join  the  National  Board  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  or  separately  ? 
— Separately,  and  before  the  Synod  of  Ulster  joined. 
The  Synod  of  Ulster  generally  did  not  put  its  schools 
into  connection  with  the  National  system  until  the 
viceroyalty  of  m3'  Lord  Ebrington.  All  that  were  then 
existing  of  ours  were  placed  in  connection  with  the 
National  system  from  the  very  first. 

18053.  Are  any  of  your  schools  in  connection  with 
chapels,  or  are  they  on  separate  sites  ? — Almost  all  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  congregations  in  so  far 
as  that  they  were  erected  first  and  are  still  sustained 
by  the  congregations  worshipping  in  the  chapels ; but 
I do  not  recollect  any  but  one  which  is  attached  to  a 
chapel,  that  is  to  saj',  locally  attached  to  it,  built  upon 
the  chapel  ground,  or  indicating  any  special  con- 
nection with  the  church  or  chapel  by  its  appearance  or 
position. 

18054.  My  question  was  directed  merely  to  that 
latter  point— that  is  to  whether  they  were  connected 
with  or  appendages  to  the  chapels? — They  are  not 
generally  appendages  to  the  buildings  or  to  the  grounds 
in  which  the  congregations  assemble  for  worship. 

18055.  Can  you  state  about  what  the  number  of 
children  in  your  schools  is  at  present  ? — I can  only 
state  the  numbers  of  those  that  are  in  the  schools  of 
which  I am  myself  local  manager ; of  these  schools 
there  are  nominally  five,  perhaps,  however,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  consider  them  as  two  institutions, 
— one  having  three  branches — a boys’  school,  a girls’ 
school,  and  an  infants’  school,  and  the  other  two 
branches — a girls’  school  and  an  infants’  school.  The 
average  attendance  in  one  of  these  establishments  is 
more  than  150,  viz. — 60  in  the  boys’  school,  60  in 
the  infants’  school,  and  about  50  in  the  girls’  school. 


The  other  two  schools  are  more  numerous,  averaging 
together  upwards  of  200  daily. 

18056.^  Is  there  much  admixture  of  religions  in  the 
schools,  first,  over  which  you  yourself  exercise  super- 
vision, and,  secondly,  in  the  schools  generally  of  your 
body? — A very  considerable  mixture  of  religions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  Of  late 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  have  so  much  discountenanced  and  discouraged 
mixed  education  generally,  and  especially  the  going  of 
children  belonging  to  their  Church  to  schools  that  are 
under  the  management  of  Protestants,  or  in  which 
Protestant  teachers  are  employed,  that  the  numbers  of 
Roman  Catholics  attending  those  schools  of  which  I 
speak,  are  very  few  at  present.  Formerly  they  were 
more  numerous.  But  of  other  denominations,— the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  various  Presby- 
terian, and  Wesleyan,  and  other  Methodistic  sects,  we 
have  a very  large  admixture.  I may  say,  indeed,  that 
of  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  under  my  manage- 
ment, of  which  I am  now  speaking,  a very  small  pro- 
portion consists  of  the  children  of  persons  belonging 
to  my  own  Church. 

18057.  Is  your  body  generally  favourable  to  the 

system  as  administered  by  the  National  Board? I 

should  distinguish,  my  lord,  with  regard  to  that  ques- 
tion. We  are  favourable  to  the  principle  of  united 
education,  and  so  far  as  the  system  of  the-  National 
Board  is  a system  of  united  education  we  are  extremely 
favourable  to  it ; but  we  rather  think  that  the  National 
Board,  or  the  system  under  its  management,  has  been 
drifting  into  denominationalism,  and  so  far  as  that  is 
the  case,  I think  that  most  both  of  the  ministers  and 
laity  of  the  religious  body  to  which  I belong  are 
opposed  to  it. 

18058.  Does  your  body  maintain  any  training 
school  for  teachers  of  its  own  ? — None. 

18059.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  any  model 
or  training  school  under  the  Board?— I have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  model  and  training  school  in 
Belfast,  and  in  my  visits  to  the  city  of  Dublin  I Lave 
generally  taken  occasion  to  inspect  the  model  schools 
in  Marlborough-street,  and  the  result  of  my  observation 
in  both  places,  has  been  exceedingly  favourable,  so  much 
so  as  to  impress  me  with  a very  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  those  schools. 

18060.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  trained  by  the  Belfast 
school  as  compared  with  those  trained  in  Dublin  1 I 
should  say  not ; but  of  the  teachers  whom  I have  had 
under  my  management  some  were  trained  in  the  Bel- 
fast and  other  District  Model  Schools  in  the  initiator}' 
part  of  their  curriculum.  After  they  had  been  em- 
ployed in  teaching  for  some  time  several  of  them  were 
drafted  off  to  Dublin  and  trained  in  the  training  insti- 
tution connected  with  the.  National  Board  in  Dublin. 

18061.  Are  the  teachers  in  the  schools  maintained 
by  your  body  chiefly  of  their  own  religious  persuasion? 
—My  lord,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I have  no  doubt  that  a manager  of  the  Non-Sub- 
scribing Church  or  the  Unitarian  body  would,  cwteris 
paribus,  prefer  a teacher  of  his  own  denomination 
He  is  not  always  able  to  get  one,  or  he  may  be  able  to 
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procure  others  who  seem  more  suitable;  and  in  many 
cases  schools  are  conducted,  and  most  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, under  non-subscribing  ministers,  by  teachers  of 
other  Churches.  I have  some  teachers  in  my  own  schools 
who  are  quite  of  a different  way  of  thinking  from  my- 
self; yet  I am  as  well  pleased  with  them,  and  they,  I 
believe,  are  as  well  pleased  with  me,  as  if  we  were  both 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

18062.  Are  those  teachers  that  you  speak  of  Pres- 
byterians or  belonging  to  other  bodies  ? — I do  not  think 
I have  at  present-  any  teachers  in  the  schools  under 
my  own  superintendence  who  are  not  Presbyterians 
of  one  sort  or  other,- or  members  of  the  Established 
Church ; but  I have  had  Methodists  and  I have  had 
members  of  other  Churches. 

18063.  Have  you  had  any  teachers  who  have  not 
been  trained? — Several. 

18064.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  trained  or  untrained  teachers  ? — Beyond 
all  comparison  I should  say  teamed  teachers  are  the 
most  efficient — so  much  so  that  I would  never  accept 
an  untrained  teacher  how,  with  the  experience  I have 
had,  if  it  were  possible  for  - mb  to  obtain  the  services 
of  one  who  had  been  trained. 

18065.  Do  you  find  your  teachers  remain  long  in  the 
service  ? — We  have  one  lady — I may  call  her  a lady, 
for  she  is  a lady  in  mind,  feelings,  and  manners,  though 
bom  in  an  humble  rank,  who  has  been  in  a school  con- 
nected with  my  congregation  since  the  year  1838,  and 
1 think  will  remain  with  us  as  long  as  her  life  and 
capacity  for  labour  remain. 

18066.  Have  many  of  your  teachers  got  better  em- 
ployment in  commercial  establishments  in  Belfast? — I 
have  been  subject  to  the  removal  of  my  male  teachers 
from  the  male  school  in  that  way — the  females  not  so 
much  so.  Usually  the  females  leave  to  get  married. 

18067.  Do  you  find  a difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
places  of  teachers  when  vacancies  occur? — Once  or 
twice,  but  not  lately,  I have  been  obliged  to  accept  what 
1 considered  inferior  persons  to  those  who  were  leaving. 

18068.  Do  your  teachers  get  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment salary? — The  head  teachers  do.  The  head 
teacher  of  the  Stanhope-street' boys’  school  receives  an 
additional  salary  of,  I think,  M 1 2 a year,  from  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  school,  which  belongs  to  a lady.  The 
head  female  teacher  receives,  I think,  £8 ; and  the 
head  teacher  of  the  infants’  school  receives  an  additional 
salary  of  £(> ; and ‘all  this  is  in  addition  to  the  school 
fees  paid  by  the  children.  In  the  Fountain-street 
schools  the  head  mistresses  have  a free  residence ; and 
one  of  them  receives  a salary  of  .£15  per  annum  from 
the  school  'funds. 

18069.  What  proportion  of  the  children  in  your 
five  schools  do  you  suppose  do  not  make  any  weekly 
payments  ? — Tlie  proportion  must  be  quite  infinitesi- 
mal. The  sums  demanded  are  very  small.  In  the 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  in  Stanliope-steeet  the  payment 
is  twopence  a week,  with  one  penny  for  those  who  are 
learning  what  are  called  the  extra  branches — music 
and  drawing.  In  the  infants’  school  one  penny  a 
week.  In  the  Fountain-street  girls’  school  the  pay- 
ment is  twopence  a week,  and  no  charge  for  the  extra 
branches ; and  in  the  infants’  school,  as  before,  one 
penny  a week. 

18070.  Do  you  find  that  the  possession  of  a house 
adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  a teacher  ? — Greatly  ; 
and  one  very  'important  point  is  secured  by  it — 
namely,  that  we  always' know  where  to  find  the  teacher. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  hunt  through  the  town,  as  we 
should  have  to  do  if  she  has  changed  her  residence. 

18071.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  salaries  of 
teachers  are  sufficient  ? — No,  myTOrd,  I consider' them 
very  insufficient.  The  circumstance  that  I have 
mentioned — that  so  many  young  men,  after  they  have 
sei'ved  for  a time  as  teachers,  go  off  to  Other  employ- 
ments, as  bankers’  clerks,  lawyers’  clerks,  and  clerks 
in  public  Offices,  and  Cletks  in  mercantile  offices — 
shows  that  the  amount  of  remuneration  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  persons  of  good  attainments  to  re- 
main in  those  employments. 

18072.  Is  it  not  to  a considerable  extent  desirable 


that  teachers,  after  a certain  number  of  years’  service, 
should  be  able  to  better  themselves,  and  give  place  to 
younger  men  ? — I dare  say  that  when  a man  begins  to 
be  unequal  to  his  work,  it  is  well  that  we  should  get 
rid  of  him,  and  that  a younger  man  should  take  his 
place.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a great  pity 
that  just  when  a teacher  has  learned  his  business 
well,  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  it,  not  merely  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  but  the  mode  of  imparting  it, 
and  of  maintaining  order  and  discipline  in  his  school, — 
when  he  becomes,  in  fact,  a good  manager  of  a school, — 
that  immediately  he  takes  his  departure,  and  leaves  us 
to  shift  as  best  we  can — sometimes  on  very  short 
notice  too. 

18073.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  increased  salaries  to  the  teachers,  or  that 
that  should  come  in  some  way  from  local  sources  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  absolutely.  But,  on 
the  whole,  I rather  think  it  would  be  better  to  enlarge 
the  salaries,  and  with  that  I would  combine  a system  of 
rewards  for  distinguished  proficiency.  I am  a good 
deal  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a regulation 
which,  I understand,  prevails  in  the  schools  under  the 
Church  Education  Society — namely,  that  the  Inspec- 
tors once  a year  hold  a specific  and  detailed  examine 
tion  of  each  class  in  every  school.  Those  of  the  pupils 
who  have  made  a certain  proficiency,  according  to  a 
programme  which  is  laid  down,  are  moved  into  a higher 
class,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pupils 
who  are  advanced  to  a higher  class  the  teacher’s  re- 
muneration is  enlarged.  That,  I think,  is  a very  good 
thing ; and  in  order  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  do  their 
best,  so  as  to  acquit  themselves  creditably  at  those  ex- 
aminations, I should  be  disposed  to  give  a considerable 
number  of  pecuniary  prizes.  I think  that  the  pecu- 
niary prize  is,  after  all,  the  one  that  would  be  most 
effectual  for  the  purpose — that  is,  prizes  for  those  who 
did  best.  I know  that  there  is  a great  objection  to 
the  system  of  giving  prizes,  because  it  is  said  that  the 
child  is  nominally  receiving  education,  but  really  is 
working  with  another  thought  in  his  mind,  and  that 
that  is  a bad  kind  of  training.  Well,  there  is 
danger  of  that  undoubtedly  ; but  I think  at  the  same 
time  that  the  effect  of  the  prizes  would  be  very  good 
in  stimulating  regularity  of  attendance,  and  great  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Of  course  the  teacher 
should  continue  to  receive  the  children’s  school  fees. 

18074.  Supposing  an  increase  were  made  in  the 
teachers’  salaries,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  such  increase  should  be  made  dependent  upon 
what  is  called  in  England  results  ? — Yes ; that  is 
exactly  the  idea  that  I was  expressing — results ; pro- 
vided always  that  the  results  should  not  be  confined,  as  I 
understand  is  the  case  in  England,  to  two  or  three 
branches,  which  are  called  the  paying  branches,  to  the 
omission  of  others.  I think  that  the  results  should 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  teaching  that  is  given  in 
the  school. 

18075.  You  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
result  should  be  taken  on  a considerable  number  of 
subjects? — On  a considerable  number  of  subjects. 

18076.  Do  you  consider  the  inspection  as  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  Inspectors  is  of  a sufficiently 
close  and  effective  character? — I have  found  it  to  be  of 
great  value  in  all  the  schools  with  which  I am  connected 
myself  and  of  which  I have  any  knowledge.  I ^ look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  system ; and  I 
may  explain  to  your  lordship,  how,  inone  respect. 
Many  managers  are  not  themselves  very  good  judges 
of  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  sometimes  when 
a manager  is,  from  his  having  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing (which  I may  say  is  my  case,  for  I was  a teacher 
for  many  a year),  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  for  him  to 
get  the  local  committee  to  yield  to  his  ideas.  Hence, 
there  is  very  often  a deficiency  of  school-requisites, 
and  books,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  the  mana- 
ger will  not  be  able  to  get  of  his  own  motion;  but 
when  the  Inspector  comes  in  and  says,  “These  things 
must  be  had ; they  are  necessary  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  and  unless  the  school  has  them,  the 
school  will  be  struck  off  the  list,”  immediately  there 
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is  a fresh  stimulus  put  on,  and  a very  useful  one. 
Moreover,  I think  the  Inspectors,  as  far  as  I know 
them,  have  been  very  kind  and  judicious.  I have 
had  occasion  to  speak  most  favourably  of  all  the  Inpec- 
tors  who  have  been  connected  with  my  schools.  They 
have  been  kind  to  the  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  strict  in  keeping  them  up  to  their  duties. 

18077.  Are  there  any  points  in  which  you  would 
suggest  any  alterations  in  the  mode  or  system  of 
inspection  1 — I cannot  at  this  moment  suggest  any  im- 
provement, except  that  I think  the  Inspectors  might 
be  considerably  multiplied  with  advantage. 

18078.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  speaking  so  favour- 
ably of  Inspectors,  may  I ask  you  do  you  refer  to 
Inspectors  of  all  religious  denominations  ? — Of  all  re- 
ligious denominations  without  exception. 

18079.  And  you  make  no  objection  on  the  ground 
of  religious  denomination? — Oh  ! none  whatever.  I 
have  had  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  inspecting  schools 
with  which  I am  connected,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  never  had  one  of  my  own 
denomination,  and  the  school  has  always  benefited  by 
their  attention  to  it. 

18080.  Mr.  Gibson.  — Y ou  stated  that  you  considered 
it  desirable  to  enlarge  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  Could 
you  say  to  what  extent  or  on  what  principle  you  would 
be  disposed  to  enlarge  it  ? — That  is  a question  which  I 
am  not  prepared  to  go  into. 

18081.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  classes  of 
teachers  differently  paid  according  to  their  class,  under 
the  National  system? — Yes;  and  I approve  of  that 
very  much. 

18082.  There  is  a gradation  of  payment  from  £18 
to  .£52  a year.  Would  you  bo  disposed  to  make  the 
minimum  or  maximum  higher,  or  in  what  way  do  you 
think  it  would  be  best  effected  ? — I think  with  the 
salaries  continued  at  their  present  amount  and  with 
the  payment  of  results  that  I have  spoken  of,  and  the 
additional  income  from  school-fees  and  other  sources, 
a great  portion  of  the  evil  that  I have  complained  of 
would  be  remedied. 

18083.  You  stated  that  in  connexion  with  one  of 
your  schools,  that  in  Fountain-street,  the  mistress  has 
a house  ? — She  has. 

18084.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  general  arrangement  all  over  the  country 
that  there  should  be  provided  houses  attached  to  the 
different  schools  as  dwelling-houses  ? — I think  there  is 
no  manager  of  a school  but  would  agree  with  me,  that 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  him  to  have  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  Foxmtain-street  school,  as  I have  men- 
tioned, there  is  such  a tiling,  but  in  connexion  with 
the  Stanhope-street  school  there  is  not ; and  I have 
sometimes  found  the  inconvenience  of  it  when  wishing 
to  speak  to  the  teacher  on  something  that  required 
attention ; in  endeavom-ing  to  call  at  his  or  her  lodgings 
and  being  sent  about  from  one  place  to  another  a great 
deal  of  time  was  lost. 

18085.  But,  looking  at  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  country  in  rural  districts, 
do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a residence  attached 
to  the  school,  and  forming  part  and  parcel  of  it? — 
Yes,  T- think  so. 

18086.  That  would  be  a desirable  mode  of  enlarging 
the  . salary  of  the  teacher? — It  would  be  a. very  good 
way  of  making  the  situation  more  valuable. 

18087.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  favourable  ge- 
nerally to  united  education,  but  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  system  has  been  drifting  into  denominational- 
ism.  So  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned,  would  you 
state  the  reasons  that  induced  you  to  express  in  general 
terms  that  opinion? — -"Well,  I may  state  to 'the  Com- 
mission what  I have  already  stated  elsewhere.  I will 
take  a passage  out  of  a paper,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  in  reply  to  a communica- 
tion from'  certain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates. 
Now, : this ! paper  was  not  adopted  by  the  Board ; but  I 
do  not  understand  that  any  of  the  statements  in  it  were 
contradicted  by  the  Board.  As  far  as  I can  judge 
from  the : proceedings  which  -were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment,, it.was. : simply  a paper  which  the  Commissioners 


did  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  or  to  send  forward  A'ou.  25,  1868. 
as  their  official  reply.  The  Resident  Commissioner,  ~ — 

who  undoubtedly  has  as  good  means  of  becoming  ac-  g^'tt 
quainted  with  the  working  of  the  system  as  any  other  Porter, 
living  man,  speaking  of  the  model  schools,  says  : — 

“ Had  anything  approaching  to  compulsion  or  dishonest 
inducement  been  held  out  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  these  (that  is,  the  model) 
schools,  much  might  have  been  said  against  them. 

But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Commission- 
ers have  never  refused  to  endow,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a model  school,  a well-conducted 
rival  school  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 
though  well  aware  that  it  had  been  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  drawing  away  from  the  model  school 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  it.  And  for 
so  doing  the  Board  has  incurred  the  severe  censure  of 
many  of  its  warmest  Protestant  supporters.”  This  is 
taken  from  the  Parliamentary  Paper  473  for  the  Ses- 
sion of  1867,  third  page. 

18088.  I did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you  in  your 
answer ; but  you  expressed  your  own  opinion  that  the 
system  was  drifting  into  denominationalism,  so  far  as 
the  Board  is  concerned.  Now,  you  have  given  Mr. 

Macdonnell’s  opinion;  I want  to  hear  your  own? 

— Well,  there  is  a fact  stated  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  which 
shows  to  me  that  the  Board  has  been  endowing  deno- 
minational schools,  with  the  view  to  put  down  those 
schools  in  which  united  education  is  most  fully  exem- 
plified. 

18089.  Have.you  read,  the  context  of  that  letter  of 
Mr.  Macdonnell’s — the  immediate  context  in  which  he 
puts  forward  those  views  which  you  have  just  now 
expressed.  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  take  into 
connexion  with  it  the  immediate  context? — I have 
read  the  context  ; I cannot  say  that  I have  it  with  me 
now ; but  I am  sure  there,  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
contradict  the  fact  which  is  there  expressly  stated.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  I rest  my  opinion.  I 
consider  that  a great  number  of  the  non-vested  schools 
are  practically  denominational  schools.  They  .are  geue- 
rally  built  in  close  connexion  with  churches,  chapels, 
or  meeting-houses ; they  are  usually  managed  by  the 
clergymen  of  those  churches,  chapels,  or  meeting- 
houses. The  religious  system  favoured  by  those  minis- 
ters is  the  only  one  that  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  those 
schools,  and  they  are  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods as  the  church  school,  the  chapel  school,  <fcc. 

These  are  therefore  practically  denominational  schools, 
for  they  are  attended  by  scarcely  any  but  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  communions  in  connexion  with  which  those 
churches  or  chapels  are  founded ; and  if  they  are 
attended  by  any  others,  it  is  usually  from  the  want 
of  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the 
children  could  be  sent.  1 1 may  illustrate,  a little  fur- 
ther, the  encouragement  given  by  the  Board  to  those 
denominational  schools.  I take  the  following  from 
the  Inspector’s  report  on  the  Antrim  district,  for  the 
year  1865.  He  says : — 

“Two  new  schools  were  received  into  connexion  early  in 
the  year.  They  are  situated  in  the  town  of  Larne,  are  in 
the  same  building,  and  are  on  the  grounds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  The  house  is  a good  one,  and  the  teachers 
are  of  a superior  class  ; but  before  their  opening,  there  was 
ample  school  accommodation  in  the  town,  and  there  was  an 
efficient  staff  of  teachers.  The  new  schools  are  exclusively 
attended  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  establishment  has 
practically  given  a denominational  character  to  the  other 
schools,  which  have  been  by  them  deprived  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  pupils.” 

This  is  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirty-second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  Vol.  I.,  page  205.  That 
is  a practice  which  has  been  going  on  throughout 
Ireland  in  -various  towns  and  places.  Schools  have 
been  unnecessarily  multiplied,  in  order  to  give  to  each 
denomination  its  own  school,  the  practical  result  of 
which  is,  that  the  children,  as  far . as  depends  on  the 
Commissioners,  are  drawn  away  from  the  schools 
which  they  formerly  attended  in  common,  and  are  now 
kept  almost  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  if  they 
lived  on  opposite  sides  of  an  arm . of  the  sea.  I may 
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Nov.  25, 1868.  allude  further  to  the  encouragement  that  has  been 

given  to  the  convent  schools,  which  are,  and  can  be 

JohnSoott  nothing  else,  but  denominational.  The  ladies  who 

1’orter.  teach  in  those  convent  schools,  in  many  of  them  teach 

very  well ; in  others,  not  quite  so  well ; but  in  many 
of  those  convent  schools  the  teaching  is  exceedingly 
good.  But  it  is  purely  denominational,  for  the  ladies 
attend  there  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders, 
with  their  crosses  and  crucifixes  displayed,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  intimates  decidedly  that  it  has 
a connexion  with  one  particular  Church.  I may  refer 
to  the  answer  that  was  given  by  the  Lady  Superior  of 
the  Wexford  convent,  when  the  Inspector  paid  his 
visit  to  her  (it  is  in  the  special  reports  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Monsell,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1864),  and  wanted  to 
lead  this  lady  to  say  that  her  school  was  a non-denomi- 
national  one.  The  Inspector  was  Mr.  Duggan,  Dis- 
trict Inspector.  In  his  report  upon  the  New  Ross 
convent  school  No  2,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Mercy, 
he  says — 

“ Some,  however,  have  observed  to  me  that  these  and 
similar  schools  arc  denominational.  The  Superioress  her- 
self pointed  out  to  me  her  robe  and  dress  and  crucifix,  say- 
ing, ‘ What  is  this  but  denominational  ?’  ” 


This  is  in  the  49th  page  of  the  returns  vipon  the 
convent  schools.  The  Inspector  goes  on  to  say — 

“ My  answer  is,  there  is  no  denominational  teaching ; the 
children  use  the  same  books,  and  receive  the  same  kind  of 
instruction  sis  their  Protestant  fellows  in  purely  mixed 
schools;  and  there  is  nothing  taught  which  in  the  remotest 
degree  tends  to  array  one  denomination  against  another.” 

The  Inspector  seems  to  consider  that  a sufficient 
answer  to  the  Lady  Superioress’s  remark.  In  my 
opinion  it  was  not. 

18090.  Now  you  have  stated  that  amongst  the 
circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  tendency  to  denomi- 
nationalism  is  the  fact  that  schools  are  built  on  sites 
connected  with  chapels,  and  other  religious  places  of 
worship  ? — Yes. 

18091.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Board,  Protestant  landlords  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  actually 
refused  to  allow  any  National  school  whatever  to  be 
built  on  their  property  ; and  that  the  only  places,  at 
least  the  only  places  available,  were  places  connected 
with  the  sites  of  chapels,  and  that  in  that  way  a great 
uumber  of  those  schools  originated  which  you  now 
complain  of  ?— I know  that  has  been  stated,  and  by  an 
authority  which  I cannot  question,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Whately. 

18092.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a fact? — I know  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  a fact. 

18093.  And  do  you  think  that  so  far  as  that  cir- 
cumstance goes  the  Board  had  anything  to  do  with 
drifting  into  denominationalism  ? — I think  that  under 
circumstances  of  necessity  the  Board  are  not  to  be 
blamed ; but  what  I complain  of  is,  that  where  no 
such  necessity  exists,  it  has  often  been  done. 

18094.  May  I ask  whether  any  and  which  of  your 
schools  are  vested  or  non- vested  ? — All  those  that  I 
have  are  non-vested. 

18095.  So  far  as  the  action  of  the  Board  is  con- 
cerned, was  it  drifting  into  denominationalism  to  put 
your  school  into  connexion  ? — I think  it  was. 

18096.  At  whose  instance  was  it  that  the  Board 
took  your  schools  into  connexion? — With  regard  to 
the  schools  that  are  now  in  Stanhope-street  I applied 
to  the  Board  myself,  and  I will  tell  you  the  nature  of 
the  application  I made.  I stated  that  those  schools 
were  under  the  management  of  a committee,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Domestic  Mission  to  the  Poor  of  Belfast ; and 
though  that  was  not  a thing  that  I was  required  to 
state  by  the  query  sheet  that  was  sent  down  to  me,  I 
put  a special  paragraph  in,  mentioning  that  in  the 
school-room  religious  service  was  carried  on  on  Sunday 
evenings  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  as  wished  to  attend,  and  were  not  connected 
with  other  places  of  worship,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
The  Board  wrote  down  to  me  through  their  Secretaries 
that  this  was  contrary  to  their  rules,  and  that  they 


could  not  take  the  schools  into  connexion.  Well,  then 
I wrote  a reply  to  the  Board,  along  with  which  I sent 
up  a report  of  a religious  society  in  Belfast  which  is 
called  the  Town  Mission  Society,  in  the  appendix  to 
which  was  given  a list  of  the  places  in  which  religious 
services  were  carried  on  on  Sunday  evenings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  same  class  of  people  ; and  among  the 
places  thus  specified  were  six  National  schools ; 
and  I further  pointed  out  that  among  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  that  Town  Mission  appeared  the  names  of 
two  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  of  Belfast,  and  James  Gibson,  esq.,  Q.c.  And 
with  reference  to  this,  I state  explicitly  that  I think  it 
is  a privilege  that  ought  not  to  be  granted  either  to 
the  Town  Mission  or  to  me ; but  if  it  be  granted  to  the 
one,  I think  that  fair  play  requires  that  it  should  be 
granted  to  the  other.  The  permission  was  granted 
accordingly.  However  since  that  time  I have  procured 
another  chapel  to  be  built  for  the  benefit  of  my  Domes- 
tic Mission ; and  the  schools  have  now  no  connexion 
with  any  such  institution. 

18097.  You  applied,  however,  to  have  non-vested 
schools  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board  ? — 
I did. 

18098.  And  do  you  consider  that  you  yourself  were 
drifting  into  denominationalism  when  you  so  applied  ? 
— I consider  that  the  system  had  drifted  into  denomi- 
nationalism,  and  that  I simply  availed  myself  of  a 
privilege  which  I did  not  approve  of  being  granted  to 
any,  but  which  I thought  it  would  be  foul  play  to  re- 
fuse to  me  after  granting  it  to  others,  including  two  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves. 

18099.  When  others  became  denominational  you 
became  denominational  also  ? — I have  stated  the 
facts. 

18100.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  in  non- 
vested  schools  the  patrons  have  always  claimed  the 
right  to  make  what  use  they  pleased  of  the  schools  on 
Sunday  for  Sabbath  school  teaching,  provided  it  was 
not  likely  to  excite  any  bad  feeling  ? — That  is  in  the 
rules. 

18101.  Have  you  ever  taken  advantage  of  that, 
and  made  your  schools  Sabbath  schools  ? — Yes,  I have. 
I carried  on  a Bible  class  for  the  children  of  my  own 
congregation  in  the  Fountain-street  school  for  a time  ; 
and  there  is  still  a Sunday  school  earned  on  in  the 
Stanhope-street  school. 

18102.  Now,  whether  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  de- 
nominationalism you  complain  of  has  been  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Board,  or  the  result  of  the  reli- 
gious feeling  amongst  the  community  at  large? — I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  religious  feeling  amongst  the 
community  at  lai-ge  at  all  upon  the  subject.  I think  there 
is  a feeling  among  ecclesiastical  pereons,  and  that  those 
ecclesiastical  persons  exercise  a great  deal  of  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  but  I never  found  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  united  system  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
of  any  class  or  denomination  whatsoever. 

18103.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that 
parents  as  a general  principle  are  much  more  disposed 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  the  patron  of  which 
is  of  their  own  denomination,  than  to  schools  the 
patron  of  which  is  of  a different  denomination  ? — My 
experience  is  the  reverse.  I have  said  the  vast  majority 
of  the  children  attending  my  schools  are  of  a different 
denomination  and  different  religious  opinions  from 
me,  yet  there  is  no  want  of  schools  connected  with 
their  own  churches  and  chapels. 

18104.  I think  you  stated  that  there  was  one  ex- 
ception, that  there  were  no  children  of  one  particular 
denomination  in  your  schools? — A few.  There  are  a 
few  Catholics  still  in  attendance ; at  first  there  was  a 
great  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  these  were 
ordered  away.  Bishop  Dorrian  denounced  these  schools. 
I do  not  mean  that  he  denounced  mine  by  name,  but  he 
denounced  schools  such  as  mine  from  the  altar,  and 
commanded  his  people  to  take  their  children  away  from 
them,  and  immediately  upon  that  being  done  there  was 
a very  great  reduction  indeed  in  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics.  I beg  to  add  to  my  answer  this,  that  a 
Catholic  clergyman  came  to  the  Fountain-street  school, 
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and  inspected  tlie  school  register,  and  took  down  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren (they  are  all  entered  R.C.  in  the  register),  and  it 
was  immediately  after  that  that  the  diminution  in  the 
attendance  took  place.  No  doubt  whatsoever  domi- 
ciliary visits  were  paid.  Several  of  those  children  that 
were  taken  away  went  to  no  school  whatsoever.  Some 
of  them,  when  spoken  to  by  their  school-fellows,  said 
so  at  least  the  latter  stated  to  the  mistress,  that  the 
priest  had  ordered  them  not  to  go.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  children  would  have  come,  and  the  parents  would 
have  let  them  come  without  hesitation,  if  they  had  been 
let  alone. 

18105.  Do  you  mean  that  parents  of  a class  of  Pres- 
byterians different  from  that  to  which  you  belong  would 
send  their  children  with  the  same  confidence  to  your 
ischool  I will  put  it  in  the  strongest  way — as  they 
would  to  a school  conducted  by  a patron  of  the  same 
religion  with  themselves  ?— All  I can  say  is  that  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  Stanhope-street  school  there  has  been 
a rresbytenan  school,  attached  to  a Presbyterian  chapel 
erected  by  the  congregation  and  endowed  by  the  Board  ■ 
and  there  still  is  a respectable  number  of  the  children 
schoofm°  1)0  tlmt  V61y  cou^'e£ation  attending  my 

18106.  Where  parents  are  left  to  themselves  do  chil- 
■aren  attend  schools  where  the  parents  think  they  will 
get  the  best  teaching,  irrespective  of  the  religious  deno- 
mmation  of  the  patron  ? — I think  that  would  be  largely 
the  feeling.  That  is  decidedly  my  impression  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  feeling— that  it  is  the  kindness 
and  attention  the  children  receive,  I do  not  speak  of 
gratuities  or  entertainments  given  to  the  children  but 
i v parental  treatment  they  experience  in  the 
schools ; the  attention  given  to  their  lessons,  to  their 
manners,  to  their  cleanliness,  and  to  their  behaviour 
and  the  orderly  habits  which  are  impressed  upon  them 
mat  those,  along  with  their  improvement  in  learning 
are  the  things  which  parents  look  to,  and  not  whether 

ChurSadier  ^ a man  °f  my  CWl1  or  of  y°ur 

18107  We  will  suppose  that  there  are  a number  of 
parents  that  are  induced,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
be,  to  withdraw  their  children  from  your  school,  and 
from  schools  such  as  yours,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  them 
children  to  go  to  y0Ur  school,  do  you  think  that  the 
fioard  would  exercise  a wise  discretion  in  refusing  to 
give  a grant  to  a school  attended  by  those  children 
whose  parents  are  induced  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  your  schools;  supposing,  always,  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  found  willing  to  go  to  this 
other  school  that  I speak  of,  and  that  that  school  would 
be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  the  united  system  ? 

I he  question  assumes  the  continuance  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  denominational  system. 

18108.  I am  assuming  the  very  state  of  facts  which 
you  state  to  exist,  namely,  that  children  are  -withdrawn 
by  influences  exerted  upon  their  parents,  from  schools  of 
a pure  character  such  as  yours,  and  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  warrant  a school  being  established  which  mio-ht 
have  the  confidence  of  those  children,  and  the  school 
to  be  conducted  imder  the  National  Board,  and  under 
a patron  in  whom  the  parents  would  have  every  con- 
fidence; do  you  think  that  the  Board  would  be  justified 
in  refusing  to  all  schools  of  that  kind  a grant  or  salary  ? 

—I  think  I have  already  intimated,  but  if  I have  not^  I 
now  beg  distinctly  to  express  my  opinion  that  all  those 
denominational  schools  should  be  swept  away,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a Catholic  school,  no 
such  thing  as  a Protestant  school,  or  a Wesleyan  school 
or  a Unitarian  school,  or  a school  belonging  to  any  of 
those  denominations ; that  they  should  all  be  precisely 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  model  schools,  of  which 
the  National  Board  is  itself,  in  its  corporate  capacity 
the  patron  and  proprietor ; and  that  all  connexion  of 
schools  with  particular  denominations  should  at  once 
be  put  an  end  to. 

18109.  Do  you  think  that  because  a school  is 
attended  altogether  by  children  of  one  denomination 
therefore  it  is  a denominational  school? — I say  if 
there  be  a number  of  schools  in  the  same  neighbour- 
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hood  and  if  one  is  attended  exclusively  by  children  of  2S  Itm 

one  denomination,  another  exclusively  by  children  of  L 

a second,  and  another  exclusively  by  children  of  a -r,ie  ^ev- 
third,  that  these  schools  are  denominational  and  p°lin  ®cott 
that  they  are  denominationalizing  the  people.  But  I 1 °rt6r' 
admit  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  one 
school  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  a neighbourhood. 

In  tlmt  case  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  that  chil- 
dren  should  attend  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  not 
of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  and  I do  not  consider 
tlmt  there  is  anything  denominational  in  that. 

18110.  Do  you  consider  a school  in  a parish  where 
there  are  none  but  Roman  Catholics,  conducted  on  the 
principles  °f  the  National  Board,  a denominational 

Catholics"1  d°  ^ aie  n0ne  but  Romau 

18111.  Take  the  case  of  schools  in  Belfast  where 
there  are  a great  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  the 
population  of  Belfast  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics, 

Presbyterians,  and  members  of  the  Established  Church 
some  of  those  schools  being  under  Roman  Catholic 
patrons,  some  under  Presbyterian  patrons,  some  under 
Episcopalian  patrons,  and  the  children  goin«  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  one,  the  Presbyterians  to  another, 
and  the  Episcopalians  to  another,  and  all  of  those  schools 
being  conducted  on  the  principlesof  the  National  Board- 
do  you  consider  that  those  schools  are  all  denomina- 
tional ? — Distinctly  and  absolutely,  and  an  end  should 
be  put  to  that  whole  system. 

4.1  18y,j  Tbeu  “ Poirit  of  fact  ib  18  tlle  attendance  of 
the  children  at  the  school  that  in  your  opinion  makes 
it  denominational,  and  not  the  character  of  the  teach- 
lfc  1S  tlie  character  of  the  patronage  and 
of  the  management,  and  the  character  of  the  attendance 
taken  together,  thus  dividing  the  children  into  sects 
and  parties  from  their  earliest  years. 

1811 3.  There  are  some  Protestant  gentlemen  in  Ire- 
land patrons  of  schools,  the  children  attending  which 
are  altogether  Roman  Catholics,  do  you  consider  that  in 
this  case  the  school  is  denominational,  the  patron  being 
of  one  denomination,  and  the  children  attending  it 
being  altogether  of  another  denomination  1 — That  ques 
tion  answers  itself.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  deno- 
minational. But  I beg  to  say  again  and  again,  and  I 
Wish  the  learned  Commissioner  would  give  me  credit 
for  believing  what  I have  said,  which  is  this,  that  I 
thmk  that  whole  system  of  local  patrons  and  private 
managers  ought  to  be  swept  away. 

18114.  Then  under  what  management  would  you 
place  the  schools  ?— Under  the  management  of  paid  or 
unpaid  Commissioners  of  Education,  just  the  same 
management  as  the  model  schools. 
i -u115'  ,The,n  you  W(mld  allow  no  gentleman  having 
built  a school  on  his  own  property,  to  become  the 
patron  and  manager  of  that  school?— Certainly  not 
It  he  chooses  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Commissioners  let 
ui  x i°  so-  Ile  chooses  to  retain  the  management  of 
it  let  him  support  it  out  of  his  own  funds. 

18116.  The  Chairman.  — Then  you  would  have  no 
local  management  at  all  to  look  after  the  teacher?— I 
would  have  local  inspection,  but  no  authority ; neither 
the  appointment  of  the  teacher  nor  the  regulation  of 
the  time  table  nor  the  system  of  instruction  communi- 
cated in  the  school,  should  be  under  any  local  manage- 
ment whatever.  ° 

. ^*7'  Mr-  Gibson. — What  do  you  mean  by  local 
inspection? — I mean  that  every  person  who  has  an 
interest  m the  prosperity  of  the  school  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  going  in  and  seeing  how  it  is  managed  ; 
and,  if  necessary,  of  making  his  report  either  to  the 
Inspector  of  the  Board,  or  to  the  Board  itself. 

18118.  Is  that  not  exactly  the  state  of  things  imder 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Board,  that  any  member  of 
the  community  has  a right  to  go  into  the  school  and 
see  how  it  is  conducted,  and  enter  upon  the  Visitor’s 
Book  any  report  which  he  may  consider  the  school  calls 
for;  and  to  make  any  representation  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, m Dublin,  that  he  thinks  necessary  ? — That  is 
exactly  the  state  of  things,  and  my  answer  was  intended 
to  say  that  I did  not  wish  that  state  of  things  to  be 
altered.  ° 

5 I 
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arei8120e&You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  there  are 
several  model  schools  that  are  attended  exoteively  by 
Si  denomination  1-X  am  awe  of  it,  as  regards  one 
or  two  of  the  model  schools. 

18121.  Are  you  aware,  for  instance,  that  at  Dun- 
manway  them  is  a model  school  which  is  attended 
altogether  by  Homan  Catholics  1— I have  not  looked 
into  the  reports  with  regard  to  the  Ennmanwj  moM 
school  specially,  nor  can  I pretend  to  have  everything 
that  is  in  the  twenty-nine  volumes  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  published  present  in  my  head  at  once ; but 
I know  this,  that  there  is  no  local  patron  there ; no 
local  person  has  any  right  to  appoint  any  teacher  or  to 
regulate  any  teaching  that  is  given  there.  It  is  entirely 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  being  a model  school. 

18122.  Lev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Have  you  turned  your 
attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  Board 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  education!  Ve  y 

^ IB  123.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Board,  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  con- 
stituted ?— I disapprove  of  both. 

18124.  On  what  grounds  1 — I think,  in  the  first 
nlace  it  is  a great  deal  too  numerous  to  be  an  admin- 
istrative Board.  It  consists,  I think,  when  the  mem- 
bers are  full,  of  twenty  Commissioners,  and  I do  not 
think  there  is  an  administrative  Board  m the  United 
Kingdom,  under  the  Crown,  consisting  of  that  numbei 
of  Commissioners  except  itself,  as  far  as  I am  aware. 
The  Post  Office  is  under  the  Postmaster-General— one 
officer  ; the  Constabulary  is  under  one  Commander-iu- 
Cliief  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  the  Customs,  are 
under  a small  Board.  I conceive  that  a Board  ot 
twenty  membcre  is  not  able  to  do  the  business  If 
the  members  were  the  ablest  men  in  the  world,  the 
very  number  of  them  would  incapacitate  them  foi 
doing  business  ; and  I think  that  a Board  of  four,  or, 
at  most,  five  members,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  do 
the  duty.  These  ought  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  duty.  They  ought  to  be  appointed  as  other 
Government  Boards  are,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  they  should  be  we  1 
remunerated  for  the  services  they  give  ; and  I think 
that  a liberal  remuneration  would  be  wise  economy 
in  a case  of  that  kind. 

18125.  You  should  not  think  £1000  a year  to  each 
• of  four  paid  Commissioners  too  much,  I suppose!  I 
should  think  it  too  little.  I would  give  double  that 
18126.  I-Iave  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  Commissioners  generally,  in  administering 
the  system  of  education  ; has  it  been  uniform,  m your 
opinion  1 — It  has  been  very  much  the  reverse  ; but  1 
was  going  to  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the  Board, 
not  merely  in  regard  to  its  number,  but  also  in  regard 
to  the  principle  upon  which  these  gentlemen  are  ap- 
pointed. It  has  been  laid  down  that  one  half  ot  the 
Board  shall  consist  of  members  of  different  Protestant 
Churches,  and  one  half  shall  consist  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  a qualification 
and  a disqualification,  that  ought  to  bo  swept  away. 
If  there  was  a small  Board  appointed,  it  ought  to  be 
appointed  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  for  the 
time  being,  and  its  members  ought  to  be  selected  from 
any  denomination  in  which  the  most  suitable  persons 
could  be  found  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  to  do  it 
faithfully  ; and  I should  not  care,  in  that  case,  whether 
they  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  or  all  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  Church 
different  from  my  own ; I should  have  confidence 
in  them ; just  as  I should  have  perfect  confidence 
in  going  with  a case  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  where  there  are  four  Roman  Catholic  J udges 
sitting  ; I am  satisfied  that  I should  have  my  case 
fairly  tried,  and  honourably  decided ; and  I should 
have  the  same  confidence  with  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Education,  if  it  was  loft  as  it  ought  to  be— 


open,  with  no  more  restriction  imposed  upon  the  re- 
ligious profession,  or  belief,  of  its  members,  than  there 
is  upon  the  religious  profession  or  belief  of  a Judge  m 
any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Common  Law.  Ihat 
is  my  great  objection  to  the  Board  One  result  of 
the  enlargement  and  intermixture  both,  has  been  that 
the  persons  who  attend  there  have  considered  them- 
selves, in  some  respects,  as  representatives  of  their 
respective  Churches,  in  consequence  of  which,  I believe, 
there  have  been  very  frequent  discussions  among  them, 
with  considerable  asperity  on  one  side  < or  oth®»  “ 
both  ; and  protests  have  been  handed  m by  dissentient 
minorities,  which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
against  some  of  the  decisions. 

18127  Could  it  be  expected  that  it  should  be  othei- 
wise,  if  those-  men  regard  themselres  as  representing 
Churches,  and  religious  interests  of  different  religions 
denominations  1-1  do  not  think  it  could  be  otherwise. 

18128.  Now,  could  it  be  supposed  that  such  a 
Board  would  act  with  uniformity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a system  1 — I do  not  think  it  has  acted  with 
uniformity.  I think  that  Board  has  repeatedly  vio- 
lated its  own  rules.  T ...  , T 

18129.  Can  you  give  any  instances  1 — I think:  l 
oan  There  is  one  of  the  rules  that  the  Board  is  not 
to  correspond  directly  with  the  teachers  of  any  National 
school,  that  the  correspondence  is  to  go  through  the 
local  patron  or  manager.  In  direct  violation  of  that 
rule  upon  two  occasions  papers  were  sent  down  to  tlie 
teachers  in  schools  connected  with  me,  sent  down 
directly  from  the  Board  without  passing  through  my 
hands  at  all ; I did  not  know  that  those  papers  were 
in  existence  until  going  into  the  school  accidentally 
for  other  purposes,  I found  them  there,  with  a strin- 
gent order  that  the  teacher  was  to  make  a particular 
Sse  of  them.  Now,  I say  that  is  a direct  violation  ot 
the  rule  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  “Rules  and  Regu- 
lations” of  the  Board.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  that  in  subsidizing  convent  schools  tiie 
Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  school  only  m 
connexion  with  the  same  convent.  Now,  in  dn-ect 
violation  of  that,  I would  point  to  a case  in  the  le- 
turns  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  on  the  20th  of  June,  1864.  In  those  returns 
there  is  a report  upon  the  Baggot-street  Convent 
National  school,  connected  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ; 
the  report  is  signed  by  Timothy  Sheahan,  “ Head- 
Inspector,  and  a Roman  Catholic.”  Those  words  are 
below  his  name.  Mr.  Sheahan  says— “ lhere  are 
branch  convents  established  at  Glasthule,  Blackrock, 
Booterstown,  Golden-bridge,  and  Longford,  by  nuns 
sent  out  from  this,  the  centre  house;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  all,  there  are  National  schools  conducted 
by  nuns  who  had  long  experience  as  teachers  m this 

school.  Now  upon  the  Booterstown  school 

18130.  Mr.  Sullivan.— Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  last  case  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  the 
Board  ?— No  ; but  I was  wishing  to  take  it  into 
account  with  another  statement  that  occurs  further  on. 
From  Mr.  Sheahan’s  report  it  appears  then  that  the 
Booterstown  Convent  is  an  emanation  from  the  Baggot- 
street  one.  Then  I go  to  read  from  the  report  upon 
the  Blackrock  Female  Convent  National  School  _m 
which  the  Inspector,  Mr.  MacSheehy,  “ District  In- 
spector, and  a Roman  Catholic,”  says  “the  teaching 
power  (adult)  is  not  quite  adequate ; two  sisters  who 
come  to  the  school  daily  from  Booterstown  Convent, 

having  an  average  attendance  at  some  periods  of  12o 

under  their  care.”  Thus  you  see  Booterstown  Convent 
is  an  emanation  from  Baggot-street.  Booterstown 
Convent  has  a school  of  its  own,  which  is  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  MacDermott,  District  Inspector  (p.  6/). 
But  in  addition  to  the  school  of  its  own  in  Booterstown 
it  sends  out  two  of  its  members  to  Blackrock  who  con- 
duct the  school  there,  which  I say  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  the  Board.  . . , , 

18131.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Blackrock  school  l 

« The  Blackrock  Female  Convent  National  School, 

county  of  Dublin  ; roll  number,  721 ; under  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  ; manager,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  F orde. 

18132.  Are.  you  not  aware  that  all  the  convents 
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throughout  /the  different  countries  of  Europe  acknow- 
ledge one ‘mother  convent -as;  the. root  from, which  they 
all  strike  out? — I have  nothing  to  dowith  what  takes 
place  all  over  Europe. 

18133.  Are  youaware  of  that — that  is  the  question  ? 
— Of  coiu-se  I am  aware  of  it,  but  I have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  here.  I should  like  to  answer  that  question 
by-saying  that  I believe  most  of  the  continental  con- 
vents are  so ; but  I could  not  undertake  to  swear. 

18134.  Do  you  consider  that  a convent  which  ac- 
knowledges another  convent  as  its  mother  convent  is  not 
a separate  convent  ? — I consider  that  when  the  rule  of 
the  Board  says  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school 
salaried  in  connexion  with  each  convent,  and  when  I 
find  that  there  is  a school  salaried  in  connexion  witli 
Booterstown  Convent  in  Booterstown,  and  when  I find 
that  there  is  another  school  salaried  in  connexion  with 
the  Booterstown  school  in  Blackrock,  there  is  a vio- 
lation of  the  rule. 

18135.  Blackrock  Convent  School? — There  is  no 
Blackrock  Convent  so  far  as  it  appeal’s. 

18136.  I think  you  stated  that  there  was  a Black- 
rock Convent  School  ? — It  is  a convent  school,  but  there 
is  no  convent. 

18137.  Is  there  no  convent  in  Blackrock? — None 
connected  with  the  school  No.  721.  I find  it  stated 
here  that  two  Sisters  come  to  the  school  daily  from 
Booterstown,  having  an  average  attendance  at  some 
periods  of  125  under  their  care ; and  I find  that  this 
school  is  managed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Forde  of 
Booterstown,  and  I find  that  the  Booterstown  school  is 
managed  by  the  Very  Rev.  L.  Forde,  parish  priest  of 
Booterstown. 

18138.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  the  Booterstown 
Convent  referred  to  there  is  the  one  from  which  the 
schoolmistresses  are  taken  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
I don’t  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I take  this 
from  the  report,  but  I was  never  in  Booterstown  in 
my  life,  so  far  as  I know. 

18139.  Then  you.  are  not  aware  whether  there  are 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  convents  in  Booterstown  ? 
— That  is  a very  ingenious  suggestion,  but  I apprehend 
it  would  not  hold  water  with  any  sensible  man. 

18140.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Specify  what  you  point 
out  as  a breach  of  the  rule  to  which  you  refer  ? — It  is 
just  this,  that  there  is  a school  in  Blackrock  and  a 
school  in  Booterstown  which  are  both  reported  and 
set  down  here  in  this  book  of  returns  as  being  under 
one  and  the  same  convent.  That  is  a violation  of  the 
rule. 

18141.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Allow  me  to  repeat  my 
question,  do  you  know  as  a matter  of  fact  whether 
there  be  or  be  not  more  than  one  convent  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — I have  said  already  that  I do  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge.  How  could  I know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge  when  I have  stated  that  I never  was  in 
Booterstown  in  my  life,  as  far  as  I know?  I may 
have  passed  through  it  without  my  knowledge. 

18142.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  other 
cases  of  breach  of  rule  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves?— Oh,  yes,  I have. 

18143.  Mention  the  cases? — There  is  a return  of 
the  Newtownsmith  Convent  National  School ; roll 
number,  4,515.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a convent  school  there.  The  nuns  of  that  school  send 
out  two  of  their  own  number  to  another  school  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

18144.  Judge  Morris. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
school? — St.  Nicholas  Convent  School,  county  Galway ; 
roll  number,  6,613.  There  is  a repoi-t  upon  this  St. 
Nicholas  Convent  School  from  which  I take  an  ex- 
tract:— “The  ladies  in  charge  belong  to  the  Mercy 
Convent,  Galway,  on  whose  school  at  Newtownsmith 
I have  now  reported,  and  they  remain  at  St.  Nicholas 
during  business  hours  only.  Finding  some  time  since 
that  an  ordinary  National  school  had  failed  here,  they 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  have  now,  so  great  is  their 
skill  and  such  their  power  of  attraction,  an  average  of 
over  200  poor  children,  few  of  whom  would  attend  at 
an  ordinary  school,  to  whom  they  impart  the  blessings 
of  religious  instruction,  moral  training,  and  secular 


education.”  And  from  the  33rd  Report  of  the  Cbm-  2Vj«.  25, 1868. 

missioners'  of  Education  I find  that  both  these  schools  

are  still  connected  with  the  Board.  The  Newtown-  J'1®  '^v- 
smith  school  having  received  of  the  public  funds  during  p°r”er  00 
the  year  1864  the  sum  of  .£211  Is.  8 d.,  and  that  of  St. 

Nicholas  £85  6s.  8 d. 

18145.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But  should  you  not  say 
that  there  was  a positive  gain  to  the  community  by 
such  a result  as  that? — No  doubt;  but  there  was  a 
breach  of  the  rule,  which  is  the  point  under  considera- 
tion. 

18146.  Are  they  not  separate  schools  in  separate 
convents — a school  in  each  convent  ? — There  is  no  con- 
vent whatever  in  the  last-mentioned  place — at  least 
there  is  none  reported  here. 

18147.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  not  St.  Nicholas  a 
parish  of  Galway  ? — It  may  be ; if  so  it  is  a more  dis- 
tinct breach  of  the  rule. 

18148.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  suggested  a 
small  Board.  Of  what  character  should  it  be — ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  ? — Administrative.  Its 
powers  and  functions  should  be  strictly  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  At  present  the  Board  is  partly 
administrative  and  partly  legislative,  and  the  legisla- 
tion is  carried  on  in  the  very  worst  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  be  carried  on,  namely,  in  private,  without 
those  who  are  legislated  for  having  the  least  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on,  until  a rule  comes  out  which  some- 
times affects  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  very  materially.  There  is  no  right  of  peti- 
tion, no  public  debate  or  discussion  ; all  is  done  in 
private. 

18149.  On  what  principle  should  you  say  such  a 
Board  should  administer  the  system  ? — The  principle 
should  be  strictly  non-sectarian. 

18150.  Where  do  you  find  that  principle  best  ex- 
emplified in  connexion  with  the  National  system  of 
education  ? — In  the  model  schools. 

18151.  Are  all  the  religious  denominations  tho- 
roughly represented  there  ? — I have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  that  point,  and  have  gone  through  a number  of 
the  reports  of  the  National  Board  with  a view  to  see 
how  the  teaching  staff  was  organized  in  different  model 
schools  under  the  Board,  and;  as  far  as  the  reports  are 
given,  they  are  singularly  well  circumstanced  in  that 
respect.  For  example,  I take  the  following  from  Mr. 

Paterson’s  report  on  the  Clonmel  District  Model 
School.  He  says  : “ The  principal  of  the  boys’  school  is 
a Roman  Catholic ; his  assistant  is  a member  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  girls’  school  the  principal 
is  a Roman  Catholic ; her  assistant  is  a Non-Subscrib- 
ing Presbyterian.  In  the  infants’  school  there  is  only 
one  teacher,  she  ls  of  the  Established  Church.”  Again, 
take  the  Kilkenny  District  Model  School : “ The  prin- 
cipal in  the  boys’  school  is  a Roman  Catholic ; his  assis- 
tant is  a Presbyterian.  In  the  girls’  school  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  is  a Roman  Catholic;  her  assistant  is  a mem 
ber  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  infants’  school  the 
principal  is  of  the  Established  Church,  and  her  assis- 
tant is  a Roman  Catholic.”  So  also  with  regard  to  the 
Waterford  school,  the  Enniscortliy  school,  the  Parsons- 
town  school,  and  I know  it  to  be  the  case  with  several 
others. 

18152:  For  what  do  you  regard  these  model  schools 
as  especially  valuable? — I regard  them  as  exceedingly 
valuable  in  the  first  instance  for  showing  how  a good, 
well-regulated  school  should  be  conducted,  what  sort 
of  buildings  are  necessary  for  the  purpose,  what  sort 
of  school  furniture,  maps,  desks,  and  appliances  for 
teaching  are  necessary,  how  the  different  classes  should 
be  organized  with  a view  of  preserving  order  and  at 
the  same  time  promoting  efficiency  in  teaching  : that 
is  one  point  of  view  in  which  I think  them  exceedingly 
valuable.  Another  point  of  view  in  which  I think 
they  are  very  valuable  is  as  an  illustration  of  the  hap- 
piness and  success  with  which  the  united  principle  can 
be  carried  practically  into  operation.  The  reports  of 
the  District  Inspectors  and  Head  Inspectors  on  those 
schools,  which  are  annually  published,  have,  I may 
say,  universally,  whenever  the  subject  is  touched 
upon,  been  particularly  favourable  to  them  in  that 
5 I 2 
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point  of  view.  A third  point  of  view  in  which  I con- 
sider the  model  schools  very  valuable  is  their  useful- 
ness as  training  places  for  teachers.  The  junior 
teachers  brought  tip  in  them  have,  generally  speaking, 
received  a much  better  education,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, also,  they  have  a better  knowledge  of  school  dis- 
cipline and  arrangement  than  those  who  come  from 
the  ordinary  National  schools. 

18153.  Are  you  aware  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  changed 
their  opinion  on  that  subject  ?— Does  the  question  re- 
late to  the  erection  of  those  schools? 

18154.  Not  the  erection  of  the  schools,  but  then- 
application  as  training  schools  ? — I have  a great  deal 
to  say  on  that  point.  An  “ explanatory  paper”  was 
submitted  some  time  ago  by  the  Commissioners  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  in  which  it  was  stated — I quote 
the  words  : — “ The  district  model  schools  never  were 
intended  to  be  training  establishments  for  teachers.” 
Now  this  statement  is  singularly  incorrect,  coming 
from  persons  who  ought  to  have  known  the  nature  of 
the  system  under  their  own  management. 

18155.  How  do  you  establish  that? — In  the  first 
place,  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, dated  June,  1835,  the  Commissioners  announced 
that  in  addition  to  their  central  training  establish- 
ment it  was  their  intention  as  soon  as  funds  should  be 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose,  to  establish 
thirty-two  district  model  schools,  and  to  enact  that 
each  candidate  for  admission  into  the  training  estab- 
lishment should  undergo  a preparatory  training  in  one 
of  these.  They  were,  therefore,  recognised  places,  at 
least  of  preparatory  training.  Secondly,  in  the  Com- 
missioners’ Form  of  Lease,  drawn  up  by  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  and  printed  annually  in  their  re- 
ports, by  which  school-houses  may  be  vested  in  trustees, 
for  the  purpose  of  National  education,  there  is  a clause 
providing  that  all  teachers,  male  and  female,  teaching 
in  schools  connected  with  the  Board,  shall  either  after 
then-  appointment  or  previously  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  when  called  upon  “ to  attend  at  the  general 
normal  school  established  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of  the 
district  model  schools  hereafter  to  be  opened.”  I quote 
from  the  collected  reports,  volume  1,  page  210.  A 
similar  clause  is  inserted  in  the  Form  of  Lease  convey- 
ing school  premises  to  the  Board  itself  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  if  not  exactly ; and 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  a paragraph  has  been  con- 
stantly inserted  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board,  as  published  and  laid  before  Parliament  from 
year  to  year,  stating  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  dis- 
trict model  schools  are  “ to  promote  united  education, 
to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and 
scientific  instruction,  and  to  train  young  persons  for 
the  office  of  teacher,"  and  that  clause,  I may  say,  keeps 
its  place  in  the  last  edition  of  the  rules  of  the  Board. 
It  is  found  in  the  revised  rules  of  1863,  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Board  not  more  than  three  months 
before  the  date  of  the  explanatory  paper.  And  in 
the  same  set  of  rules — that  is,  the  rules  of  1863 — the 
following  passage  occurs — “ The  pupil  teachers  of  dis- 
trict model  schools  on  taking  charge  of  National 
schools  after  completion  of  their  course  of  training  shall, 
if  not  already  classed,  rank  as  third-class  teachers,  pro- 
vided they  be  deemed  qualified."  And  Sgain,  in  the 
query  sheet,  which  is  sent  to  all  managers  of  schools 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  and  which  must  be  filled 
up  before  the  salaries  for  the  quarter  are  paid,  the 
tenth  query  is,  “If  the  new  teacher  has  been  trained  in 
the  central  or  any  of  the  district  model  schools,  state 
which  of  them  and  for  what  period.  Now,  there  are 
upwards  of  6,000  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board, 
and  to  each  of  them  a copy  of  that  query  sheet  is  sent 
once  a quarter,  which  would  make  about  25,000  copies 
of  it  published  by  the  Board  itself,  every  year ; and 
the  buildings  of  those  model  schools  were  ordered  to 
be  so  constructed  that  they  should  each  afford  accom- 
modation for  eight  pupil  teachers,  who  were  to  be  al- 
lowed board,  and  taught  for  twelve  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  such  of  the  candidates  as  had  passed 
with  credit  through  their  course  of  training  in  the  dis- 


trict model  school  were  to  be  recommended  by  the 
Superintendent  to  those  patrons  of  schools  who  applied 
for  teachers,  and  in  conformity  with  this  I find  that  in 
very  many  of  the  reports  of  the  Head  Inspectors  upon 
the  state  and  efficiency  of  these  schools,  the  number  of 
the  pupil  teachers  whom  they  had  sent  out  qualified  to 
take  charge,  either  as  teachers  or  assistant  teachers 
of  local  schools,  is  stated  and  commented  upon,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  supply  coming  from  that  quarter 
are  discussed  : and,  therefore,  I say,  that  if  it  be  as- 
serted by  anyone,  I don’t  care  by  whom,  that  the 
district  model  schools  were  “never  intended  as  training 
places  for  teachers,”  the  statement  is  made  in  very  gross 

error. 

18156.  Mr.  Gibson. — With  reference  to  that,  do  you 
make  a distinction  between  a trained  teacher  and  a 
pupil  teacher  in  a model  school  that  is  trained  as 
a teacher? — None  whatever.  The  pupil  teacher  is  a 
person  in  a state  of  pupilage,  with  a view  to  becoming 
a teacher. 

18157.  I have  put  the  distinction  before  you  and 
you  do  not  recognise  it? — The  Commissioner  will  re- 
member I am  on  my  oath  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
explain  myself. 

18158.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  regard,  as  one  main 
design  from  the  first  of  these  model  schools,  that  of 
training  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher  ?— Yes ; I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  It  is  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves  that  the  object  is  to  exhibit 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching,  “ and  to  train 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teachers.” 

18159.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  your  surprise 
now  is  owing  to  the  statement  lately  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  that  they  never  designed  those  places 
as  training  institutions  ?— Certainly. 

18160.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  made  such  a statement? — I have 
heard  reports,  but  reports  of  what  takes  place  at  the 
Board  I would  rather  not  mention,  as  I know  nothing 
about  them  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  is  just  as  well 
that  the  fact,  if  it  be  a fact,  should  be  stated  by  some 
of  those  who  were  present. 

18161.  Are  you  not  aware  that  lately  a very  large 
diminution  of  one  class  of  the  community  has  taken 
place  in  connexion  with  the  attendance  of  children  at 
those  model  schools? — A very  large  diminution  in- 
deed ; and  here  I may  take  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
a statement  I made  in  a pamphlet  I published  this 
time  last  year.  In  that  pamphlet  I stated  that  though 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  his  clergy  had  set 
themselves  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  model  school 
in  Belfast,  yet  that  an  augmentation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  had  taken  place  within  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  In  that  statement  I was  incorrect. 

I was  led,  however,  into  the  incorrectness  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  printed  their 
returns  from  the  model  schools  for  that  year.  In  the 
preceding  year  they  gave  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  at  the  model  schools  belonging  to  the 
different  religious  denominations,  that  of  Belfast  in- 
cluded. In  the  last  report  which  I had  seen  there  was 
a similar  table,  apparently  similar  in  all  respects,  and 
seemingly  designed  for  comparison  with  it,  but  giving 
larger  totals.  However,  my  attention  was  called  to 
my  statement  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  model 
school  in  Belfast,  and  by  further  inquiry  it  appears, 
that  the  numbers  given  in  the  first  report  were  the 
numbers  that  attended  for  the  quarter  ended  31st  De- 
cember, 1865,  while  in  the  corresponding  table,  in  the 
report  for  1866,  the  table  stated  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Belfast  model 
school  for  the  year  ending  31st  Dec.,  1 866.  Not  having 
attended  to  this  circumstance,  I fell  into  a mistake. 
I can  now  give  the  real  number  for  those  two  years. 

18162.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  that.  Now,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
have  themselves  upheld  those  institutions  as  they 
should  have  done? — In  my  opinion  decidedly  not.  I 
think  the  paragraph  I have  read  from  the  paper  pro- 
posed by  the  Resident  Commissioner  shows  that  they 
have  not  done  so. 
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18163.  As  an  upholder  of  the  non-sectarian  or  the  same  country,  and  administered  by  the  same  Nov.  25, 1 S'i 

- united  system  of  education,  state  some  of  the  ad-  Board  ? — I think  it  would  be  absurd — pulling  down  

vantages  resulting  from  that  system  over  a denomina-  and  building  up  at  the  same  time.  If  the  denomina- 
tional  one  1 — I conceive  it  has  a very  great  advantage  tional  system  is  the  best,  let  the  Government  establish  p0rter. 
by  bringing  children  of  different  sects  and  denomina-  it  and  carry  it  out.  If  the  anti-denominational  is  the 
tions  into  friendly  contact  in  the  early  period  of  their  best,  let  the  Government  establish  it,  and  cany  it  out ; 
lives,  whereby  they  form  friendships  with  one  another,  but  I cannot  see  any  advantage  in  this  balancing  and 
and  these  may,  and  often  have,  continued  in  afterlife,  counterbalancing  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  community  in  softening  18174.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  State ; 
down  asperities  and  promoting  peace  and  order.  I woidd  it  increase  the  burden  of  the  State  in  any  way 
think  the  bane  of  our  country  is  the  tendency  to  to  establish  denominational  schools? — Undoubtedly  it 
sectarian  division  that  exists,  especially  in  the  lower  would.  If  one  good  non-denominational  school  is  estab- 
ranks  of  the  community,  and  that  the  object  of  the  lished  like  a model  school,  it  should  do  for  the  children 
National  system  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  it  interferes  of  that  entire  district,  leaving,  of  course,  perfect  freedom 

with  that  principle  at  all,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  I to  persons  who  do  not  feel  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  to 

think  that  is  best  done  by  the  united  or  non-sectarian  found  other  establishments  at  then-  own  expense  ; but 
system.  if  you  begin  to  establish  a denominational  school  here, 

18164.  Can  you  testify,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  another  there,  and  another  there,  you  are  put  to  the 

that  result  has  taken  place  from  this  system  of  educa-  expense  of  three  separate  buildings  and  three  separate 

tion  ? — I know  in  all  the  schools  under  my  charge  the  staffs  of  teachers,  and  after  all  you  have  probably  got 
most  perfect  harmony  has  prevailed  upon  the  subject  three  very  inefficient  schools,  for  there  is  no  doubt  the 
of  religion.  I do  not  think  a harsh  or  unkind  word  efficiency  of  a school  depends,  in  a great  degree,  on  the 
has  ever  been  uttered  by  any  child  within  the  precincts  number  of  scholars  attending  it. 
of  these  establishments,  or  so  far  as  I know  on  their  18175.  Are  there  not  parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
way  to  or  from  school.  That,  I consider,  to  be  a very  where  the  number  of  denominations  is  such  that  three 
decided  testimony.  schools  would  not  suffice  ? — Certainly. 

18165.  Should  you  regard  that  as  a positive  gain  to  18176.  Woidd  you  think  it  fair  that  the  Roman 
the  State  itself  ? — Certainly.  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  should  each 

18166.  In  a pamphlet  of  yours  I see  you  have  have  a school  of  their  own,  and  that  the  Primitive 
quoted  the  testimony  of  two  Roman  Catholic  Head  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  others  should  not  have 
Inspectors  on  that  subject  ? — I have.  schools  of  their  own  on  the  same  terms  ? — I should 

18167.  Have  you  heard  other  Inspectors  giving  think  it  very  unfair  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
similar  testimony  to  that  given  by  Head  Inspector  would  be  almost  impossible.  The  poor  connected  with 
Sheahan  and  Head  Inspector  Fleming  ? — I have  con-  some  of  these  denominations  are  too  few  in  their  par- 
versed  with  no  Inspector  who  did  not  view  this  as  one  ticular  localities  to  support  a school ; but  because  they 
of  the  excellencies  of  the  non-denominational  system,  are  few  they  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  yet  the  estab- 
and  speak  of  it  as  such  ; and  I know,  among  the  per-  lishment  of  a school  for  a very  small  number  of  chil- 
sons  with  whom  I mix  in  society,  there  is  a very  great  dren,  would  be  a perfect  anomaly. 

^d  ginwing  conviction  of  tlie  reality  of  that  effect,  and  18177.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think  you  stated  in  the 
its  vast  importance,  and  that  conviction  is  spreading  to  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  that  in  your  opinion  the 
many  persons  who  did  not  formerly  entertain  it,  or  did  Board  ought  not  to  be  a mixed  one  as  regarded  religi- 
not,  at  least,  see  its  strength.  ous  denominations? — Rather  that  it  need  not  be  so. 

18168.  If  a denominational  system  were  established  18178.  You  are  familiar,  I suppose,  with  the  letter 
granting  in  country  districts  two  schools,  one  a Roman  of  Lord  Stanley  upon  which  the  Board  was  constituted  * 

•Catholic  school,  with  Roman  Catholic  manager,  a Ro-  — I am. 

man  Catholic  teacher,  and  Roman  Catholic  children,  18179.  He  states  that—1 “ To  attain  the  first  object  it 
and  the  other  a Protestant  school,  with  a Protestant  appears  essential  that  the  Board  should  be  composed 
manager,  a Protestant  teacher,  and  Protestant  children,  of  men  of  high  personal  character,  including  indi- 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  opinion  of  parties  in  viduals  of  exalted  station  in  the  Church ; to  attain  the 
the  North  of  Ireland,  with  which  I presume  you  are  latter,  that  it  should  consist  of  persons  of  different 
most  familiar,  in  reference  to  such  a system? — Those  religious  opinions?” — Undoubtedly  Mr.  Stanley  did 
parties  with  whom  I am  most  familiar  would  undoubt-  state  that,  but  my  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse.  I 
edly  look  upon  it  as  tending  to  disastrous  conse-  differ  from  Mr.  Stanley  on  that  point. 

t 18180.  You  have  stated  as  one  of  the  peculiar  fea- 

18169.  I see  a statement  here  purporting  to  come  tures  of  recommendation  in  the  model  schools  that  the 
from  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association,  is  teaching  staffs  employed  in  them  were  composed  of  indi- 
that  association  composed  of  parties  of  different  religi-  viduals  representing  the  different  denominations  of  the 
ous  denominations  ? — It  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  community — Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan 

list  of  members  of  its  committee.  and  others  ? Yes.  J ’ 

18170.  May  I ask  are  they  representatives  of  the  18181.  How  do  you  reconcile  that — you  regard  a 
Protestant  denominations  only  ? — Yes,  Protestant  de-  mixed  staff  of  teachers  in  a model  school  as  an  advau- 
nommatmns  only ; I do  not  see  any  Roman  Catholics  tage,  yet  you  object  to  a Board  of  mixed  individuals 
amongst  them.  representing  the  union  of  the  different  sects  in  one 

iol71.  But  they  represent  all  the  Protestant  deno-  common  purpose  and  having  one  common  end? 1 

munitions  ?— Yes,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  con-  do  not  object  to  a Board  so  constituted  ; though  I do 
nected  with  the  General  Assembly,  Wesleyan  Metho-  not  see  the  necessity  of  laying  it  down  as  a law  that  it 
diste,  Methodists  of  other  denominations,  Non-Sub-  shall  never  be  otherwise  constituted.  I approve  of  the 
scribing  Presbyterians — in  fact  I may  say  every  intermixture  of  teachers  of  different  denominations, 
denomination  of  Protestants.  when  practicable,  because  the  teachers  being  of  different 

‘4.  hrom  having  mixed  with  them,  would  you  denominations  will  be  as  it  were  sentinels  placed  there 
say  that  they  would  be  totally  opposed  to  such  a deno-  and  will  give  confidence  to  the  parents  of  the  poor 
mmational  system  as  I have  just  now  sketched?—  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  generally  know 
ti,- T 'Tere.„de1cldodly  opposed  to  it  in  1864,  and  I very  little,  and  care  very  little,  about  the  religious 
tinnK  that  if  they  wished  to  be  consistent  with  them-  denominations  of  the  Commissioners,  but  who  may 
selves,  they  ought  to  be  opposed  to  it  now  ; but  I can-  perhaps  be  uneasy  lest,  in  this  or  that  school,  their 
not  say  wliat  changes  may  have  come  over  the  minds  children  may,  under  the  influence  of  this  or  that 
o some  oi  them.  I do  not  know  of  any  change  of  teacher  be  indoctrinated  with  erroneous  opinions.  The 
opnuon  among  them.  object  of  having  teachers  of  different  denominations  is 

P t m-  p 70U  t,imk  a prudent  course  to  to  do  away  with  all  suspicion  of  that  nature;  and  it 

establish  a system  m one  part  of  the  country  denomi-  will  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  Board  I 
na  lona , ant  m another  united  and  non-sectarian  in  speak  of  it  as  a purely  administrative  Board , having 
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Nov.  25, 1868.  an.  Act  of  Parliament  for  its  guidance  and  obliged 

to  comply  with  that  Act  of  Parliament  just  as  any 

Jh.e  other  administrative  Board — such  as  the  Customs,  the 

Porter.00  Inland  Revenue,  the  Post  Office,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service. 

18182.  You  do  not  think  the. same  principle  applies 
to  the  Board,  in  order  to  give,  confidence  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  as  applies  to  a school  ? — No;  I think 
if  the  Board  is  composed  of  persons  of  high  character, 
known  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education,  anxious  to  pro- 
mote it,  and  able  to  promote  it,  it  makes  no  difference 
whatsoever  what  religious  denomination  they  belong 
to. 

18183.  You  referred  to  religious  sqabbles  of  the 
Board.  Have  the  goodness  to  say  on  wliat.occasion  did 
what  you  refer  to  take  place  ? — “ Religious  ” squabbles 
I did  not  call  them.  I did  refer  to  squabbles 
taking  place  at  the  Board,  but  of  course,  I can  only 
speak  of  those  the  results  of  which  came  before  the 
public. 

18184.  Mention  what  you  refer  to? — I remember 
the  time  Archbishop  Whately  retired  from  the  Board 
with  some  of  his  colleagues,,  on  the  ground  that  the 
principle  and  practice  of  the  Board  with  reference 
to  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  horns  for  mixed  or 
general  instruction  had  been  departed  from  in  the  case 
of  the  Clonmel  model  school,  and  I believe  some  other — 
and  departed  from  by  a consent  entered  into  between 
the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the  Inspector  who  had 
charge  of  the  model  school,  without  any  inference  to  or 
authority  from  the  Board  itself.  This  I understand 
was  the  ground  of  his  Grace’s  retirement  from  the 
Board. 

18185.  I rather  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that  ? 
— Of  course  you  can  give  your  testimony ; I am  giving 
mine. 

18186.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  retired  from  the 
Board  on  account  of  the  injection  of  one  of  his  publica- 
tions from  the  list  of  the  Board’s  books  1 — I am  aware 
he  objected  to  that — quite  aware  of  it ; but  in  my  opi- 
nion the  intermeddling  with  the  principle  of  the  Board 
in  the  Clonmel  model  school  was  the  main  ground  of  his 
retirement.  That  is  my  impression. 

18187.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  the  State  is 
bound  to  provide  religious  education  for  the  people  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

18188.  Do  you  think  the  State  is  bound  to  provide 
secular  education  for  those  who  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
it  ? — I think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  State  to  do  so ; 
and  so  far  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  what 
is  for  the  good  of  its  people,  the  State  is  bound  to 
provide  it. 

18189.  Then  do  you  think  that  all  should  promote 
such  an  object? — I think  so. 

18190.  Do  you  think  the  State  should  provide  a 
good  secular  education  for  every  child  in  the  land  ? — 
Yes. 

18191.  Would  not  such  a system  be  carried  out 
efficiently  by  the  State  providing  and  paying  well  for 
that  secular  instruction  only  ? — In  my  apprehension,  it 
should  not  only  provide  and  pay  for  that  secular  in- 
struction, and  for  that  secular  instruction  only,  bxit  it 
should  take  care  that  the  institutions  which  are 
erected  for  the  communication  of  that  secular  instruc- 
tion be  not  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 

18192.  Do  you  consider  education  consists  only  in 
secular  instruction  ? — V ery  far  from  it  indeed. 

18193.  Then  ought  not  every  manager  of  a school 
to  supply  to  the  children  the  religious  instruction 
which  their  parents  approve  of? — I think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parents  and  the  duty  of  the  parent’s  Church 
to  supply  that  i-eligious  education  to  the  children. 

18194.  Is  it  not  a matter  which  is  purely  in  the 
control  of  the  parent — how  his  child  should  be  edu- 
cated religiously? — I should  say  so. 

1,8195.  Therefore,  the  State  really  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ? — That  is  my  decided  opinion. 

18196.  And  if  a system  could  be  devised  by  which 
the  State  secured  good  secular  insti-uction  for  every 
child,  leaving  the  religious  question  to  be  entirely  settled 
between  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  managers 


of  the  school — would  not  such,  a system  meet  your 
views? — No;  the  managers  of  a school  receiving  aid 
from  the  public  fund  for  the  school  they  are  carrying 
on,  should  be  strictly  bound  to  apply  that  school 
purely  and  exclusively  to  the  object  for  which  the 
money  was  granted;  and  in  truth  it  is  the  duty,, in 
my  opinon,  of  the  parent  to  take  care  his  child  is 
properly  educated  in  religion ; and  .it  is  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  his  Church, to  assist  him.  in. that, duty  as  far 
as  they  possibly  can ; and  I should,  say  that,  under  the 
wide  dissemination  of  the  Simday-school  system  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  not  only  no  occasion,  for  in- 
troducing into  our  daily  schools  what  is  called  .religious 
instruction,  but  what  I should  call  rather  “polemical 
insti-uction,”  or  “ controversial  theology,” — there  is  not 
only  no  necessity  for  it,  but  it  is  a very  great  dis- 
advantage, as  it  deprives  the  State  of  a great  deal  of 
the  power  it  would  have  for  making  enlightened, 
useful,  and  virtuous  citizens. 

18197.  That  may  be  your  opinion ; but  supposes 
large  portion  of  the  nation  thought  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion was  an.  essential  and  important  part  of  religious 
insti-uction,  would  you  exclude  them  from  every  benefit 
of  the  public  grant  ? — Of  course  I should,,  in  that  case, 
be  out-voted.  I have  been  out-voted  many  times  before 
now ; and  I hope  I shall  live  to  be  in  many  minorities  yet. 

18198.  Do  you  think  in  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  that  these  portions  of  the  community 
who  consider  that  dogmatic  instruction  is  an  essential 
part  of  religious  instruction  should  be  excluded,?— 
They  should  provide  that  insti-uction  themselves,  and 
not  call  on  me  and  others  like  me  who  differ  from 
it  to  pay  the  expense  of  it. 

18199.  According  to  your  view  ought  not  the  State 
to  give  every  facility  for  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  according  to  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  short  of  paying  for  it  ? — I think  I have 
answered  that  question  before. 

18200.  Is  not  that  principle  essential  to  liberty  of 
conscience  ? — I see  no  objection  to  it,  provided  the  re- 
ligious instruction  be  administered  at  such  a time  and 
place  that  it  shall  neither  be  nor  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  National  system,  and  I would  add  further, 
not  only  at  such  a time  and'  place  but  by  such  persons 
as  that  it  shall  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
National  system. 

18201.  Is  any  religious  instruction  given  in  your 
schools  ? — There  is. 

18202.  At  what  time? — During  the  hour  from  ten 
to  eleven. 

18203.  Did  the  Board  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
building  of  your  schools? — Not  a penny. 

18204.  Does  it  contribute  to  their  maintenance?— 
It  does  so  far  as  salaries  and  school  requisites. 

18205.  Then  you  are  making  use  to  a certain  extent 
of  the  means  afforded  by  the  State  for  carrying  on  re- 
ligious instruction? — Undoubtedly ; but  I say  that  is  a 
system  which  should  be  put  an  end  to. 

18206.  But  supposing  I were  to  agree  with  you  on 
that  point,  yet  if  there  is  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  think  otherwise,  is 
it  not  necessary  the  administration  of  the  public  funds 
should  be  so  made  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ma- 
jority, even  though  it  may  be  not  the  most  perfect 
system  ? — It  is  the  common  rule  of  freedom  that  the 
majority  should  decide. 

18207.  If  that  rale  were  applied  to  Ireland  would 
not  the  denominational  system  prevail  ? — -I  think  it 
would  not ; if  you  took  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

18208.  But  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  that  ? 
— I am  siu-e  it  would  prevail  if  the  opinions  of  church- 
men are  to  be  taken  as  the  opinions  of  members  of 
then-  Church,  which  are  very  different  things. 

18209.  You  say  their  unbiassed  opinions,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  their  expressed 
opinion  is  unbiassed  ? — I wish  to  say  that  by  church- 
men I mean  men  belonging  to  all  Churches- — I did  not 
refer  to  any  Church  in  particular. 

18210.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
headed  by  then-  clergy,  or  guided  by  their  clergy,  have 
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demanded  denominational  education  ? — They  have  de- 
manded it,  but  they  seem  to  take  the  non-sectarian 
system  freely  enough  for  all  that. 

18211.  Do  they! — Yes,  I find  in  the  Belfast  model 
school,  even  with  the  correction  I just  now  spoke  of, 
there  were  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1866, 
320  Roman  Catholic  pupils  out  of  a total  of  1,485  at- 
tending that  school. 

18212.  Are  you  aware  if  you  were  to  go  to 
other  parts  of  Ireland  you  would  find  not  a single 
Roman  Catholic  child  in  the  model  schools  ? — I am 
quite  certain  of  that. 

18213.  Therefore  you -are  aware  that  that  is  not  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Roman  Catholics 
submit  to  the  advice  of  them  clergy  ? — I give  it  not  as 
a specimen  of  the  way  in  which  they  submit  to  their 
clergy,  but  as  a specimen  of  the  way  in  which  they 
refuse  to  submit  to  them  in  particular  cases. 

18214.  There  may  be  special  reasons  in  the  case  of 
particular  schools ; for  example,  the  Marlborough-street 
schools  have  a mixed  attendance,  because  we  are  told 
the  Cardinal  has  not  oidered  the  children  to  withdraw  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  quote  them  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  preferring 
the  non-denominational  system? — In  the  Belfast 
schools  the  children  were  expressly  ordered  to  with- 
draw, and  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  attended 
that  school  from  day  to  day,  and  by  express  orders 
from  the  Board  had  permission  to  copy  the  whole  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren, yet  very  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
continued  to  attend. 

18215.  When  you  gave  those  numbers  of  children 
attending  Belfast  schools,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
those  are  the  number  actually  in  attendance  at  the 
school,  or  only  the  number  on  the  roll  ? — It  was  the 
number  on  the  roll,  but  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Board 
that  a child  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  during  the 
quarter  is  struck  off  the  ’-oil. 

18216.  But  if  a child  attended  even  for  an  hour, 
and  found  it  was  a school  different  from  what  he 
wanted,  and  went  out  again,  would  not  that  one 
hour’s  attendance  be  sufficient  to  keep  him  on  the  roll 
for  the  quarter  ?—  Yes,  he  would  be  kept  on  the  roll. 

18217.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  not  the  school-fees 
in  the  Belfast  school  paid  in  advance  ? — They  are. 

18218.  Then  suppose  a child  had  paid  the  fees, 
would  he  be  likely'  to  lose  the  benefit  of  them  by 
ceasing  to  attend  during  the  quarter? — They  might 
do  so  if  they  were  ordered  by  their  clergy  to  go 
elsewhere,  especially  if  a gratuitous  education  were 
given  to  them  in  another  place. 

18219.  Rev.  Mr.  C'owie. — Do  you  think  the  Roman 
Catholic  people,  who  constitute  such  an  enormous 
majority  in  this  country,  are  not  generally,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  clergy,  anxious  for,  and  that  they  do 
not  demand  denominational  education  ? — There  are  two 
words  there  which  appear  to  me  to  be  inconsistent — 
one  is  that  they  are  anxious  for  denominational  educa- 
tion— one  is  that  they  are  anxious  for  it,  the  other  is 
that  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  their  clergy. 
Under  the  guidance  of  their  clergy  undoubtedly  they 
have  demanded  it ; but  as  to  anxiety,  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  anxiety  at  all,  except  in  many  instances  an 
anxiety  to  please  their  clergy. 

18220.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  every  candidate  for 
Parliament,  either  in  Ireland  or  England,  who  has  ap- 
pealed to  Roman  Catholics  for  then'  votes,  has  put 
forward  denominational  education  as  one  of  the 
things  he  is  prepared  to  demand  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  it,  but  from  your  question  I presume  the  fact 
is  so. 

18221.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Has  your  attention  been 
drawn  to  the  addresses  of  two  of  the  candidates  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  one -of  whom  was  successful,  and 
the  other  defeated,  and  who  both  expressed  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  united  system? — No  ; for  a man  of  my 
age  and  position  I pay  singularly  little  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  in  politics. 

18222.  And  i hat  -the  other  candidates  thought  it 
best  not  to  give  any  explanation  of  what  they  meant 


by  “freedom”  of  education? — I know  nothing  upon  iVoti.25  1868. 
the  subject.  1_ 

18223.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — To  come  back  to  the  The  Rev- 
main  point.  Do  you  think  in  laying  down  a plan,  por['J?COtt 
according  to  which  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  this  country  should  be 
administered,  the  plan  should  be  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  or  not  ? — It  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  majority ; and  if  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  are  wise  it  ought  to  be,  but  if  foolish 
it  ought  not  to  be. 

18224.  Who  is  to  decide? — The  majority. 

18225.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested 
schools  ? — I utterly  disapprove  of  it. 

18226.  Would  you  desire  the  Board  to  withdraw 
aid  from  non-vested  schools? — I would,  immediately. 

18227.  Would  you  withdraw  aid  from  schools 
taught  by  nuns  and  brothers  ? — Yes,  and  from  all 
other  schools  taught  by  clergymen  of  any  Church. 

18228.  What  number  of  children  would  you  then 
have  left  under  education  in  primary  schools  in  Ire- 
land ? — I cannot  say. 

18229.  Is  that  a matter  of  indifference? — No ; it  is 
a matter  of  very  great  importance,  but  it  is  a thing  I 
have  no  means  of  telling. 

18230.  You  have  referred  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Board  having  contemplated  from  the  first  the  forma- 
tion of  model  schools  : do  you  recollect,  in  the  esti- 
mate published  in  their  second  report,  what  sum  of 
money  each  model  school  was  to  cost  on  the  average  ? 

— I have  no  recollection. 

18231.  You  do  not  remember  that  it  was  something 
under  £720  ?- — No,  I do  not  remember. 

18232.  Do  you  think  a school  estimated  to  cost 
£720  eould  resemble  any  ' of  the  district  model  schools, 
as  actually  erected  ? — None  that  I know  of. 

18233.  Do  you  know  what  period  of  time  pupil 
teachers  spent  in  the  model  schools  which  were  firstestab- 
lished  by  the  Board — the  district  model  schools? — No. 

18234.  Was  it  not  six  months  ? — I cannot  tell. 

18235.  Did  not  pupil  teachers,  after  passing  six 
months  in  the  district  model  schools,  come  up  to  Dub- 
lin to  be  trained  ? — I have  no  doubt  many  of  them  did. 

18236.  Was  it  not  part  of  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  Board  that  they  should -do  so? — It  is  not  in  any  of 
the  rules. 

18237.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I think  you  said  cleanliness, 
order,  and  morality  wex-e  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  schools,  in  your  estimation  ? — I know  they 
are  matters  of  vital  importance,  and  if  I had 
been  asked  the  question,  I am  sure  I should  have 
said  so ; but  I do  not  recollect  mentioning  the  word 
morality.  Cleanliness,  order,  habits  of  decorum  and 
propriety  were  the  things  I spoke  of. 

18238.  Do  you  think  they  are  matters  on  which  the 
parents  of  the  children  are  very  anxious? — I think 
that  in  general  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  with  which  I am  connected  took  very  little 
notice  of  those  matters  when  the  children  came  first. 

They  were  very  indifferent  to  them,  indeed,  and  rather 
looked  upon  them  as  bothersome,  and  complained 
loudly  when  a child  coming  dirty  to  school  was  washed 
or  obliged  to  comb  her  hair,  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
but  after  being  at  the  school  for  six  months,  and  see- 
ing the  improvement  effected  in  the  appearance  of  the 
children,  I believe  they  all  gave  in  that  it  was  a ri«ht 
good  thing,  and  were  very  glad  it  was  done. 

18239.  Do  you  think  morality  one  of  these  matters 
the  parents  should  look  to  ? — I am  sure  of  it. 

18240.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  justified  in  re- 
moving their  children  from  a school  where  morality 
was  not  taught? — From  a school  where  immorality  was 
permitted  or  countenanced  they  certainly  would,  but  I 
think  it  must  depend  very  much  on  circumstances 
whether  direct  lessons  can  be  given  on  morality  or  not. 

18241.  Do  you  think  it  an  important  matter  for  the 
patron  to  see  to — do  you  think  if  a patron  does  not 
attend  to  it  he  does  not  fulfil  his  duties? — I am  sure 
of  it. 

18242.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  model  school  at 
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Nov.  25,  1 868  Larne,  which  you  said  was  quite  sufficient  for  the 

locality  ? — I did  not  say  anything  on  the  subject ; I 

The  Rev.  quoted  an  ex  tract  from  the  report  of  the  District  Inspec- 
l’orter  C°  tor,  in  which  he  said  that  the  schools  in  Lame  were 
quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  district ; but  he  did 
not  mention  the  model  school,  neither  did  I. 

18243.  Do  you  know  Larne? — I know  it  well. 

18244.  Do  you  know  the  school  called  the  model 
school  there? — I do. 

18245.  Is  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees? — It  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  of  whom  my  brother  is  one. 

18246.  Have  these  trustees  ever  on  any  occasion 
whatever  elected  a Roman  Catholic  as  a member  of 
their  body  ? — I cannot  say,  indeed. 

18247.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
school  itself,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept  ? — I have 
been  in  it  repeatedly  and  always  was  greatly  pleased 
with  what  I saw.  I may  mention  that  one  of  my 
teachers  in  the  Stanliope-street  school  was  a mistress 
in  the  Lame  model  school  before  she  came  to  me,  and 
I am  satisfied  she  was  in  veiy  good  training,  and  that 
she  was  a thoroughly  competent  teacher  from  what  I 
know  of  her  now. 

18248.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  a district  would 
be  justified  in  removing  children  from  a school  in  which 
the  offices  were  kept  in  a condition  that  would  have 
disgraced  the  worst  back  slum  of  any  city  in  Europe, 
and  in  which  the  writing  on  the  walls  of  the  girls’ 
place  was  worse  than  in  any  city  or  any  part  of  the 
world  I have  ever  seen  ? — If  that  applies  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  model  school  at  Larne,  all  I can  say  is 
such  a thing  never  caught  my  eye. 

18249.  Suppose  it  did,  would  it  not  be  a justifica- 
tion for  removing  the  children? — Undoubtedly.  It 

would  be  a matter  for  the  Inspector  to  interfere  and 
have  set  right,  and  that  would  have  been  done  im- 
mediately if  the  Inspector  had  seen  anything  of  the 
kind ; I am  persuaded. 

18250.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a part  of  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  and  managers  of  a school  to  see  to  that, 
as  well  as  the  Inspector? — Undoubtedly. 

18251.  Then  you  would  think  it  a gross  dereliction 
of  duty  that  they  did  not  see  to  it? — Clearly,  if  such  a 
thing  took  place,  of  which  I have  no  knowledge,  nor 
the  slightest  suspicion.  I never  heard  of  it  before,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  facts  have  been  cor- 
rectly reported. 

18252.  When  occurrences  take  place  with  regard 
to  the  removal  of  children  in  particular  localities, 
must  not  many  things  be  taken  into  account  beside 


the  mere  fact  of  the  wants  of  the  locality — have 
not  the  parents  or  the  clergy  of  either  denomination  a 
right  to  look  after  such  matters  ? — Suppose  such  things 
as  you  mention  took  place,  I say  the  parents  would  be 
unjustifiable  if  they  allowed  their  children  to  continue 
to  attend  there,  unless  redress  were  refused. 

18253.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Keeping  in  view  the 
places  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  referred,  do  you 
think  that  such  a state  of  things  applies  only  to 
model  schools  ? — I have  already  stated  I find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  applies  even  to  one  of  them.  I 
am  quite  sure  it  does  not  apply  to  the  model  school  at 
Belfast,  with  which  I am  most  familiar,  or  to  the  model 
school  at  Marlborough-street,  so  far  as  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them.  I have  seen  no  dirt  or 
writing  on  the  walls  of  any  kind,  decent  or  indecent. 

18254.  Having  regard  to  such  places  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  even  at  railway  stations,  are  not 
writings  seen  on  the  walls  occasionally  very  objection- 
able ? — I suppose  the  last  question  refers  to  what  may 
be  called  privy  accommodation.  I believe  it  is  so. 
Unfortunately  I have  often,  seen  such  things  and  been 
disgusted  with  them.  But,  I must  add,  I do  not  under- 
stand the  first  question  put  to  me  to  relate  to  such  ac- 
commodations connected  with  the  Larne  model  school, 
for  in  them  I never  was.  I could  not  speak  with  re- 
ference to  them  at  all.  I was  in  the  schools  but  did 
not  go  to  these  places. 

18255.  The  Chairman. — Assuming  it  to  be  desirable 
to  obtain  increased  local  support  for  schools,  would  you 
see  any  objection  to  a local  rate  of  limited  amount? — 
I think  it  would  be  advantageous  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  locality  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and 
moreover  it  would  take  off  the  appearance  of  an  elee- 
mosynary education.  I think  both  the  appearance  and 
the  feeling  of  eleemosynary  aid  ought  to  be  taken  away 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  educational  establishments; 
in  my  opinion  it  is  a very  bad  moral  training  for  chil- 
dren to  feel  they  are  going  to  a charity  school,  whereas 
if  there  was  a tax  on  the  locality  it  would  not  be  so 
much  like  it. 

18256.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Are  not  almost  all  the 
children  of  this  country  educated  on  endowments  ? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  such  is  the  case. 

18257.  Then  can  it  be  a degradation  for  the  poor  to 
receive  aid  from  the  State  in  the  matter  of  education, 
when  we  are  all  receiving  it — poor  as  well  as  rich? — 
No  more  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter ; in  fact, 
not  so  much. 

[Adjourned.] 


Forty-eighth  Day,  Dublin,  Thursday,  November  26,  1868. 
Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


Secrela/ries. 


No V.  26,  18G8. 

Mr.  Charles 
Matthews. 


Mr.  Charles  Matthews  sworn  and  examined. 


18258.  The  Chairman. — Of  what  National  school 
are  you  now  a teacher  ? — Strabaue  parochial  National 
school. 

18259.  To  which  religious  body  do  you  belong? — 
The  Established  Church. 

18260.  What  is  your  classification  ? — First  division 
of  first  class. 

18261.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a classified 
teacher  ? — About  twenty-five. 


18262.  Have  you  been  employed  in  many  schools? 
— Yes.  I have  taught  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I have  been  teaching  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  the  county  of  Down,  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
the  King’s  county,  the  Queen’s  county.  I think 
these  are  all.  I am  at  present  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  in  Strabane. 

18263.  Have  the  schools  of  which  you  have  been 
master  contained  much  admixture  of  religious  denomi- 
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nations  of  the  people  ? — Well,  some  of  the  schools  did 
contain  a fail-  admixture.  One  school,  I believe  con- 
tained pupils  of  the  Protestant  denomination  alone  • 
but  in  all  other  schools  I had  a mixture. 

18264.  What  are  the  numbers  in  your  school  at 
present ? — I believe  there  are  about  seventy-five  on  the 
rolls  at  present.  I was  not  aware  that  any  returns 
would  be  required  in  that  way,  and  I have  not  made 
up  any  returns,  but  I answer  pretty  near  the  thing. 

18265.  What  are  about  the  numbers  of  the  deno- 
minations in  your  school  ? — At  present  I tbinlr  there 
are  on  the  rolls  four  or  five — four,  I think — Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  about  eight  Dissenters.  I think 
there  are  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  Presby- 
terians, and  the  remainder  belong  to  the  Established 
Church. 

18266.  Have  the  schools  in  which  you  have  been 
employed  been  all  under  the  management  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church? — No;  I taught  one 
school,  the  manager  of  which  was  a Presbyterian 
minister — two  schools  indeed.  In  the  other  cases  the 
managers  were  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
lay  or  clerical — one  lay  manager,  and  a lay  patron, 
Lord  Ashtown.  The  Hon.  Charles  Trench  was  the 
manager  of  the  school. 

18267.  Are  there  any  documents  from  the  teachers 
which  you  wish  to  put  in  ? — I have  a statement  here 
which  I was  instructed  to  draw  up  by  the  teachers. 
They  passed  certain  resolutions  at  a meeting  in  which 
they  selected  me  to  express  their  views,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  there  I drew  up 
this  statement,  which  I wish  to  read. 

1S268.  Will  you  read  it? — (Reads) : — 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  National  Teachers  of 
Ulster  desire  to  make  the  following  statement  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  suffer  and  to  pray  that  your  Honorable 
Commission  will  carefully  examine  into  each  particular  in 
detail,  and  that  upon  due  cause  being  shown,  you  will  recom- 
mend to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  such  remedies  as  may  seem 
to  your  Honorable  Commission  appropriate  and  effective. 

And,  hist,  they  have  to  complain  that  their  present' salaries 
are  entirely  disproportional  to  their  qualifications  and  the 
difficulty  of  their  duties,  that  they  are  unsuitable  to  the  im- 
portance and  responsibility  of  the  services  they  render  to  the 
state,  and  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  liberality  of  the 
scale  adopted  in  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service  of  a 
surely  less  significant  and  vital  nature  than  that  of  Education. 
—A  tmrd  class  teacher  with  acquirements  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior to  those  of  certain  other  civil  officers,  receives  on  the 
average  scarcely  one-fifth  the  salary,  while  t he  income  of  a 
first  class  teacher  whose  attainments  would  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  those  of  many  a functionary  in  the  receipt  of 
£200  or  £300  a year,  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a porter  or 
messenger  who  is  only  required  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 

work  the  four  common  rules  of  arithmetic Further,  the 

primary  teachers  of  the  sister  kingdoms  are  much  better  paid 
for  their  work,  their  salaries  being  on  the  average,  perhaps, 
three  times  the  Irish  teacher's,  and  yet  we  hear  them  complain- 
ing; what,  therefore,  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  latter,  your 
Honorable  Commission  will  be  able  to  judge. 

Second— To  make  matters  worse,  a portion  of  the  scanty 
salary  allowed  to  National  teachers  is  sometimes  withheld  in 
consequence  of  a deficiency  in  the  average  attendance  at  their 
schools,  when  the  circumstance  can  in  no  way  be  traced  to 
any  fault  of  theirs.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  average 
lias  fallen  off,  the  decrease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Hoard  s having  established  too  many  schools,  or  to  some  local 
circumstance  over  which  the  teachers  have  no  control.  Indeed 
many  of  the  teachers  complain  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
rule  has  a tendency  to  diminish  the  average  as  well  as  their 
receipts  in  school  fees;  for  they  say,  that  when  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  come  to  understand  it,  tliev  refuse  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  except  upon  the  condition  that  they 
are  to  be  taught  iree,  and  even  supplied  with  books  anil 
stationery  Ihe  true  way  to  keep  up  a sufficient  attendance 
at  each  school  is  not  to  establish  too  many.  Should  a school 
cb,  JqU'ire\  l0.W°Ve,r’  !•'’  ,a  pHor  ?nd  sParsel.v  populated  district, 
surely  the  State  aid  of  the  teacher  of  such  a school  ought  not 
to  be  curtailed  so  as  to  add  another  privation  to  the  many 
which  ins  situation  necessarily  imposes  upon  him.  The  Ulster 
National  teachers  would  therefore  most  respectfully  beg  to  re- 
r*  ! “S  “1"“  ttt  S,ue;  be  Si  to 
depend  upon  their  qualifications  and  efficiency  as  teachers  and 
i wU.?,*ni?aVe^Se  ?ttondailce.  ond  they  would  earnestly  pray 
Bv  ■ "■%  “ ,h«  »¥«»  K accordingly 
■lniru — tour  applicants  look  upon  tile  distribution  of  good 
service  or  supplemental  salary  as  illiberal,  invidious  and  un- 
just,  and  calculated  to  reflect  upon  their  character  and  efficiency 
. i-  .9-n  y about  seven  Per  cent-  of  'heir  numbers  are  in 
receipt  of  this  salary,,  which  was  expressly  designed  “ to  en- 
courage efficient  and  earnest  teachers  to  labour  zealously  for 
tbeimprovement  of  their  schools."  Being  fully  sensible  of  its 
utility  m promoting  the  proposed  end,  as  well  as  of  its  effect 


in  forming  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice instead  of  leaving  in  numbers  as  at  present,  being  also 
keenly  alive  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  supposition  that 
under  the  present  practice,  its  attainment  is  impossible,  the 
teachers  of  Ulster  would  pray  your  Honorable  Commission  to 
recommend  that  good  service  or  supplemental  salary  be  ex- 
tended to  all  deserving  teachers,  and  not  confined  as  at  present 
to  a few  of  the  most  deserving. 

Fourth — That  no  fixed  scale  of  retiring  allowances  has  ever 
been  promulgated  by  the  National  Board  is  regarded  by  the 
teachers  as  one  of  "their  greatest  grievances.  The  Commis- 
sioners, indeed,  state  that  they  “•  have  the  privilege  of  granting 
gratuities  of  reasonable  amount  to  deserving  teachers  of  long 
standing  in  their  service,  when,  from  old  age  and  infirmity, 
they  are  obliged  to  retire,”  but  only  “in  particular  cases."  The 
plan  adopted  for  carrying  this  privilege  into  execution,  appears 
to  teachers  too  fitful  and  arbitrary.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
upon  the  subject.  In  some  cases  allowances  are  granted, 
always  miserably  small  indeed,  and  inadequate  for  their  pur- 
pose, amounting  at  most  to  a year’s  pay  for  ten  years’  service, 
while  in  other  cases  claims  which  appear  perfectly  unassailable 
are  rejected  as  of  no  weight.  The  teachers  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  which  they  can  look  forward  to  with  certainty,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  they  can  claim  as  the  guerdon  of  their 
services  to  their  country,  when  after  their  years  of  toil  in  an 
ill-  requited  and  thankless  situation,  they  have  become  through 
old  age  or  infirmity  incapacitated  for  the  further  discharge  of 
tlieir  onerous  duties.  To  remove  this  canker  of  discontent, 
to  inspire  confidence,  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
the  teachers  of  Ulster  would  earnestly  entreat  your  Honor- 
able Commission,  on  the  grounds  of  the  services  they  render 
to  the  State,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  effect  it  would  have  in 
inducing  a worthy  class  of  men  to  take  charge  of  the  schools, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  recommend  that  an 
equitable  scheme  of  retiring  allowances  be  forthwith  organized 
and  carried  into  effect,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. They  make  the  request  with  the  more  confidence,  as 
the  Inspectors,  the  clerks,  the  teachers  of  model  schools,  and 
others  connected  with  the  Department  of  Education,  have 
already  been  placed  on  the  Civil  List. 

Fifth. — The  delay  and  consequent  inconvenience  and  loss 
arising  out  of  the  present  circuitous  way  of  estima  ling,  receipt- 
ing, and  paying  the  amount  of  stipend  due  from  the  State,  often 
press  very  severely  upon  men  living  on  such  small  incomes  as 
the  National  teachers,  besides  being  injurious  to  their  feelings, 
and  casting  an  imputation  on  their  character  as  men  of  trust- 
worthiness and  respectability.  All  correspondence  relating  to 
the  payment  of  salary  is  addressed  to  the  so-called  managers 
of  schools,  and  they  sometimes,  through  absence  from  home, 
sometimes  through  the  engrossing  nature  of  their  personal 
pursuits,  sometimes  through  carelessness,  or  worse,  are  in 
numerous  instances,  the  cause  of  great  obstruction  and  much 
unpleasantness.  The  teachers  would,  therefore,  beg  to  request 
that  all  communications  regarding  the  payment  of  salary,  be 
directed  to  themselves,  the  District  Inspector  being  a suffi- 
cient check,  as,  in  fact,  he  is  the  only  one,  upon  the  truthful- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  returns.  And  they  desire  to  declare 
that  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  respectability  of  their 
position,  if  the  payment  of  their  stipend  were  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  in  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Sixth. — The  teachers  have  reason  to  be  convinced  that  it 
is  mainly  to  the  Government  they  must  look  for  the  neces- 
sary increase  to  their  salaries,  and  the  means  of  support  in 
old  age.  School  patrons  and  managers  in  general  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  support  oi  tlieir  schools.  Whatever 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  is  usually  withdrawn,  on 
putting  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  or  upon 
the  promotion  of  the  teacher  in  class ; and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  payments  sometimes  put  forward  as  local  aid  to  a school, 
are  in  reality  given  for  Sunday  services,  which  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  perform  as  a condition  of  his  appointment  to  the 
school ; and  indeed  he  is  often  obliged  to  perform  these  ser- 
vices without  any  remuneration  whatever,  as  a work  of  charity, 
as  he  is  told.  As  to  school-fees,  there  is  a very  numerous  class 
of  managers  who  wish  to  have  a very  cheap  school  to  offer  to 
the  people,  claim  the  right  of  presenting  free  pupils,  and  abso- 
lutely forbid  the  teacher  to  sue  for  fees  in  cases  where  the  de- 
faulters are  very  able  to  pay.  Of  the  people  themselves  many 
are  too  poor  to  pay  anything  considerable,  while  others  who 
have  the  ability  will  consent  to  pay  only  a mere  trifle,  being 
under  the  impression  that  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  State.  In  the  absence  of  a local  tax  for  education, 
or  some  very  peremptory  rule  on  the  subject  as  conditional  of 
the  Government  grant,  teachers  in  general  are  not  at  all  hope- 
ful of  any  augmentation  to  their  income  from  local  sources. 
Some  teachers  would  recommend  that  a certain  sum  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  District  Inspector  to  pay  in  the  form  of 
school-fees  for  the  education  of  very  poor  children  in  particular 
localities,  dependently  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher 
and  the  regularity  of  the  childrens'  attendance. 

Seventh. — As  a proof  of  the  unpopularity,  and  contemptible- 
ness of  the  service  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  impossible 
to  induce  respectable  boys,  such  as  the  interests  of  society 
would  require,  to  accept  the  situation  of  paid  monitor  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  schoolmasters.  Nay,  even  the  poorest 
boys  that  become  monitors  hardly  ever  think  of  becoming 
teachers.  After  they  have  served  a year  or  two  they  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  scholarship  enough  to  enable  them  to  go 
as  apprentices  to  shopkeepers,  or  take  situations  as  clerks, 
and,  of  course,  they  leave.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years 
they  are  enabled  to  work  up,  with  steadiness  and  honesty,  to 
positions  worth  £tiO,  £80,  and  £100  a year,  and  upwards. 
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Nov.  26,  1868. 

Mr.  Charles 
Matthews. 
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Vmmir  teachers  are  constantly  leaving  the  schools  for  situations  of  a memorial  that  was  presented  some  time  ago  by 

as  assfstant  surveyors,  clerk/in  various  offices,  excise  officers,  teachers  to  the  National  Board,  asking  for  an  increase 


in  Phoenix  Park  it  would  be  found  that 
the  police  force.  And  what  sort  of  n 
the  vacancies  ? The  statements  of  the 


in  various  offices,  excise  officers,  teachers  to  the  National  Board,  asking  for  an  increase 
find  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  of  saiaries  i_l  have  heard  of  such  a memorial  being 
Z,d“  SlSTSSSSS  pitted  by  the  teachers  of  Belfast.  It  was  seat 


The  statements  of  the  Inspectors  as  contained 


coffering  to  fill  round  to  our  neighbourhood  for  signature,  and  we  put 


to  the  memorial,  and  forwarded  it  to  the 


their  latest  published  reports  may  be  consulted  upon  this  teachers  of  Beifast)  and  they  asked  for  an  opportunity 


point.  In  many  cases  females  have  to  be of  presenting  it.  by  deputation,  to  the  Commissioners 
male  schools,  and  in  general  the  class  they  were  refused. 


h^ioners^reof^he'wors^des^ptiom  °The  best  interests  of  0f  National  Education,  but  they  were  refused 
the  country  must  suffer  severely  from  this  deplorable  state  of  18276.  Are  you  aware  of  the  answer  which  was  re- 

things,  and  the  teachers  of  Ulster  would  therefore  beg  humbly  ed  to  t]iem  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  1 

to  make  a few  further  suggestions  for  °aryried  _Well,  I think  it  was  to  the  effect  that  they  would 

grSB t tonTand  not  receive  the  deputation,  and  that  if  they  thought 

efficiency  of  the  National  schools,  and  greatly  tend  to  promote  tw  couifl  better  themselves,  they  might  leave  the 

the  blessings  which  a well  ordered  system  of  popular  educa-  service_something  to  that  effect.  That  is  my  impres- 
ts **  calculat ed  to  < wnfer.  sion  Tlie  teachers  are  taking  them  at  their  word. 


Piret.— °rhateio  person  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a National  They  are  very  numerously  leaving  the  service. 


school  who  has  not  been  previously  examined  and  classed,  or 
certificated  by  a competent  Board  of  examiners.  That  no 
teacher  be  permitted  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  teaching,  on  pro- 
bation, as  at  present.  . ...  , . 

gecond .That  in  view  of  the  increase  of  the  salaries  a some- 


18277.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  answer  which  was  sent  to  those  teachers  by  the 
Commissioners,  showing  the  considerable  and  repeated 
augmentations  which  had  taken  place  in  various  years 


what  higher  scale  of  qualification  forthe  third  class  of  teachers,  from  t]ie  commencement  o'f  the  system  ? — Well,  I know 

2-. WSSSt 


ampler  course  of  history  and  literature  with  a knowledge  of  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  ; hut  I never  saw 

Latin  or  a modern  language.  . . the  text  of  the  answer  to  the  Belfast  teachers  published. 

Third That  some  reasonable  security  of  position  be  afford-  j jmow  repeated  augmentations  have  been  made;  but 

„a  to  ths  National  j do  not  think  they  are  keeping  pace  with  tlie  cost  of 

tea— ers^and  which  is  frequently  exercised  in  a llarsli  anti  an-  lining  in  this  country,  and  the  general  increase  of 
just  manner,  be  either  greatly  modified  or,  if  possible,  wholly  -wages  in  all  trades  and  professions. 

'abolished.  ^ . . , , 18278.  The  address  which  you  have  read  speaks  of 


5Z2^rS£&«5.t  rSEJlnaSS  the  good  service  premium.  being  extended.  Will  yon 


huildimrs  which  are  in  general,  both  in  a physical  and  moral  me  goou  v.u,  ^ v 

point  of  view,  wholly  unsuitcd  to  the  purposes  of  education,  explain  in  what  manner  or  m what  degree  you  would 
and  that  in  rural  districts  means  be  provided  for  teaching  coutemplate  extending  them?  — As  I have  stated 


agriculture,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  here,  I think  every  teacher  who  discharges  his  duties 

Sthfnlly,  and  wjte  school  is  ,oU  reported  on  by  his 


in  connexion  with  every  school,  and  wherever  it  is  pracucame,  aiuuuup  auu  oou  ^ i , 

a good  garden  or  a piece  of  ground  attached.  Inspector,  after  a certain  number  of  years  service, 

’ Sixth.  —That  the  necessary  supply  of  maps,  blackboards,  Bjxould  have  good  service  pay  extended  to  him.  I have 

and  other  educational  apparatus  for  use  n the  a scaie  here  which  I drew  out That  good  service 


and  other  educational  apparatus  for  use  in  the  school-room  which  I drew  out : — That  good  service 

-“of  Erd’.ZW««.” - S salary  should  commence  after  seven  years  Of  coarse 
these  articles,  but  also  to  keep  their  school-houses  clean  and  in  tins  word  good  service  implies  that  it  should  be  paid  to 

repair,  and  not  a few  are  compelled  even  to  pay  the  rent.  no  mau  whose  service  has  been  bad ; but,  under  the 


repair,  and  not  a few  are  compelled  even  to  pay  the  rent.  nQ  man  whose  service  has  been  bad ; but,  under  the 

1826!).  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  present  practice,  it  is  paid  only  to  a few,  a very  few,  of 
the  salaries  of  English  teachers  are  three  times  those  the  most  deserving.  The  Board  state  that  they  have  only 
0f  Irish  ?— Well,  it  has  been  put  forward  in  magazines  got  a certain  sum  to  pay  away  in  that  way,  a,nd  they 
on  the  subject  We  have  a journal  called  the  Irish  are  of  course  limited  in  their  power  to  confer  it.  We 
'teacher's  Journal,  and  it  has  been  stated  there,  and  I would  suggest  that  good  service  commence  after  seven 
have  seen  extracts  from  English  educational  magazines  years,  and  be  increased  by  periodical  increments  till, 
stating  that  the  average  income  of  English  teachers  is  after  fifteen  years,  a man’s  salary  should  have  been  in - 


from  £90  to  £100.  ° The  average  income  of  Irish  creased  by  a quarter’s  pay,  or  a fourth  part  of  his  class 
teachers  is,  I believe,  only  £33.  Scotch  teachers  are  salary.  . . , 

also  well  paid  I believe  as  well  as  the  English  teachers,  18279.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  quarters 
at  least  I have  been  informed  so.  I have  not  been  payment  of  the  school  is  delayed  for  there  being  some 
able  to  investigate  the  matter  very  closely.  accounts  not  adjusted  between  the  school  and  the  Board. 

18270.  How  do  you  calculate  the  average  in  case  of  Are  the  quarters’  payments  to  the  schools  delayed 
an  Irish  teacher by  dividing  into  three  the  incomes  when  that  is  not  the  case  ? — The  cause  of  delay 


df  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes?— -No  ; by  adding 
tlie  total  amount  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  total 
amount  paid  in  school-fees  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  teachers. 


arises  from  the  circuitous  way  they  have  of  pay- 
ing the  accounts.  First,  a set  of  queries  is  directed 
to  the  manager  which  he  is  required  to  fill  up  and  sign, 
and  which  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  sign.  With  these 


18271  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  there  are  queries  comes  a receipt.  It  is  to  be  signed  and  sent 
very  large  number  of  small  parish  schools  that  derive  back.  If  the  school  has  not  been  kept  open  during 
' • . . . cii.i..  o ACT. 11  t i.  ..14 4l.,>  f„ll  nr  If  tli  eve  is  an  villi  n o-  to  he  deducted 


assistance  from  the  State?— Well,  I believe  in  some  the  full  quarter,  or  if  there  is  anything  to  be  deducted 
es  there  are ; from  the  managers,  perhaps,  refusing  from  the  teacher’s  salary  on  any  account  the  receipt 
to  comply  with  the  conscience  clause,  as  it  is  called,  or  must  be  returned  unsigned.  Then  a new  receipt  is 
somethin"  of  that  sort.  sent  back  and  signed,  and  then  the  amount  ls  for- 

18272°  As  in  England  it  is  the  large  schools  that  warded  from  the  office  ; sometimes  after  very  consider- 


■ire  for  the  most  part  under  the  Committee  of  Council,  able  delay,  and  very  often  the  manager  keeps  the 
would  not  that  make  the  rate  of  the  scale  naturally  teacher  waiting  for  weeks  before  he  hands  him  over 
higher  than  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  an  immense  the  post-office  order. 

number  of  small  rural  schools  under  the  Board  ?— Yes ; 18280.  How  long  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter 

but  from  the  system  adopted  in  paying  those  large  was  the  last  payment  made  to  you  f— Well,  I do  not 
schools  that  is,  by  what  is  called  results,  that  system  exactly  know,  but  I think  it  must  have  been  some 
might  work  very  well  with  big  schools,  but  it  would  five  or  six  weeks.  My  manager  is  rather  an  excep- 


be'of  very  little  use  to  small  schools,  I think.  tional  case.  I would  not  like  to  say  anything  that 

18273.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  calculating  the  average  would  reflect  upon  him.  He  is  the  Lord  Bishopof  Derry, 
payments  to  Irish  teachers,  do  yon  include  sehoolmis-  and  he  continues  to  be  manager  of  my  school  under 

• ' well  as  masters  ? Well,  I should  think  so.  peculiar  circumstances,  and  he  is  often  from  home. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  average  which  you  18281.  Was  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  your  salary 


18274.  Are  you  aware  that  the  average  which  you 


have  given  for  the  payments  in  England  applies  to  the  at  the  last  quarter  owing  to  his  lordship’s  absence  ? — I 
masters  only  ? — No  ; I am  not  aware  of  that  fact.  think  so. 


The  Chairman Have  you  any  knowledge  18282.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Are  you  aware  that 
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there  are  many  managers  who  are  absent  from  their 
sphere  of  duty,  thereby  involving  delay  in  the  payment 
of  salary — does  that  apply  to  many  managers  1— Yes  ; 
I think  so. 

18283.  The  Chairman. — In  what  manner  do  you 
suggest  that  the  payments  may  be  simplified  or  expe- 
dited ? — Well,  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it.  As  I 
have  said  here,  the  documents  relating  to  payments 
might  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  teacher  himself.  The 
District  Inspector  would  be  a sufficient  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  he  would  make  as  to  the 
length  of  time  he  had  been  in  the  school.  Then  the 
post-office  order  might  be  forwarded  direct  to  the 
teacher  himself.  Otherwise  the  Inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, perhaps,  might  pay  the  salaries  quarterly  or 
monthly.  Some  teachers  would  like  to  be  paid  monthly, 
as  in  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service. 

18284.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  not  the  Inspector  be 
often  out  of  the  way? — Oh,  he  is  generally  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  appoint 
a day  to  pay  the  salary,  and  I have  heard  teachers  say 
they  would  walk  miles  to  get  it  from  him.  Sometimes 
they  have  to  walk  miles  to  their  managers,  and  have 
to  return  the  same  distance  without  getting  it  from 
them. 

18285.  The  Chairman. — Do  I gather  from  that 
memorial  that  teachers  in  considerable  numbers  get 
better  employment  in  other  professions? — Precisely, 
my  lord.  I have  a list  of  instances  here. 

18286.  Then  do  you  consider  that  those  employers 
esteem  it  a recommendation  to  a young  man  that  he 
has  been  a trained  teacher  ? — He  is  generally  found  to 
make  a good  clerk.  The  ordinary  National  school- 
master, whether  trained  or  not,  is  found  to  make  a good 
clerk.  He  is  a good  accountant,  and  perhaps  writes  a 
good  hand,  and  can  spell  well — even  the  lowest  grade 
of  teacher. 

18287.  Then  so  far  does  the  being  a trained  teacher 
assist  him  in  improving  his  situation  in  life  ? — I think 
many  adopt  the  profession  for  that  purpose,  and  make 
it  a stepping-stone  to  something  higher.  I have  known 
instances  of  it  myself.  For  instance,  when  the  revenue 
force  of  police  were  disbanded,  I knew  a policeman 
reading  to  become  a National  schoolmaster,  and  going 
into  a school,  and  working,  until  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  he  got  a situation  as  clerk  of  the  Petty 
Sessions,  and  he  is  now  enjoying  a good  income. 
Managers  are  not  very  particular  sometimes  in  the 
sort  of  men  they  appoint  to  schools. 

18288.  Is  it  not  in  some  degree  an  advantage  to 
schools  that  masters  after  having  taught  a few  years 
should  obtain  employment  elsewhere,  and  give  place  to 
younger  teachers  ? — I think  it  is  a great  injury  to  the 
cause  of  education  that  the  schools  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  the  hands  of  men  like  those. 

18289.  Considering  the  large  number  of  small 
schools  in  Ireland  under  the  Board,  are  not  those  a 
class  of  schools  that  would  be  better  taught  by  young 
men  who  are  seeking  advancement,  than  by  persons  of 
more  advanced  years  ? — I cannot  at  all  agree  to  that, 
my  lord.  Sometimes  those  young  men  when  they  get 
a few  hours,  when  they  think  the  Inspector  will  not 
be  in  upon  them,  study  for  themselves  ; they  read  a 
little,  and  very  often  they  put  pupils  to  work  sums  in 
arithmetic  far  on  in  the  book,  to  practise  themselves, 
when  the  pupil  is  losing  his  time,  almost,  attempting 
them. 

18290.  I think  the  memorial  which  you  read  pro- 
posed that  no  untrained  teacher  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  a male  school  ? — Well,  I do  not  say  altogether 
untrained.  I think  he  should  be  found  competent  by 
examination.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I would 
admit  them  no  matter  from  what  place  they  came, 
provided  they  passed  an  examination  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  Civil  Service,  and  were  found  duly 
qualified  to  take  schools.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
that  they  should  serve  a time  as  monitors. 

18291.  Is  not  the  master  examined  by  the  Inspector 
at  his  first  visit  after  his  taking  possession  of  the  school  ? 
— He  may  remain  for  months  in  the  possession  of  the 
school  without  being  examined  by  the  Inspector.  The 
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Board  say  it  woxxld  save  them  a great  deal  of  troxxble  Nov.  26,  1 868. 
if  managers  would  present  teachers  for  examination  — — 

before  they  put  them  in  charge  of  schools,  but  the 
managers  do  not  comply  with  that  request  very  fre- 
quently. Sometimes  men  who  axe  incapable  of  con- 
ducting the  situation  after  remaining  for  months  in 
charge  of  the  school  have  to  be  turned  away. 

18292.  Why  do  you  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  teacher  being  examined  before  he  takes  possession 
of  the  school,  instead  of  being  examined  by  the  In- 
spector on  his  fii'st  visit  afterwards  ? — Well,  it  prevents 
the  possibility  of  incompetent  men  taking  charge  of 
the  schools,  and  saves  the  time  of  the  pupils,  and  saves 
the  public  funds.  For  instance,  if  a young  man  gets 
charge  of  a school,  and  remains  in  charge  of  it  for  five 
or  six  months  before  the  Inspector  comes  ; when  the 
Inspector  comes  he  is  examined,  and  perhaps  reported 
incompetent,  and  he  has  to  be  removed ; and  then, 
further,  as  Inspectors  are  veiy  indulgent  in  that  way 
(sometimes  they  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  the 
managers),  they  retain  them  a further  time  on  pro- 
bation,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  they  have  to  be  finally 
removed. 

18293.  After  a teacher  is  reported,  bxxt  unclassified, 
does  he  get  his  salary  ? — Yes ; the  Boai'd  pay  him 
until  they  give  him  notice.  They  say  they  will  give 
him  one  month’s  notice,  until  he  has  to  finally  leave. 

18294.  Then,  if  he  is  reported  incompetent,  does  he 
get  the  lowest  class  salary  ? — That  is  called  proba- 
tioner’s salary. 

18295.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  no  probationer 
should  be  allowed  ? — For  the  reasons  I have  already 
stated,  my  lord.  It  is  a loss  of  the  public  money,  and 
the  time  of  the  pupils  at  school,  and  it  is  this  very 
class  of  men  that  are  sometimes  put  into  the  schools. 

It  lower's  the  tone  of  the  service,  and  gives  a bad 
name  to  the  whole  class  of  teachers  in  fact. 

18296.  What  interest  have  managers  in  retaining 
incompetent  teachers  ?- — ^Sometimes  they  put  a man 
into  a school  from  his  being  a neighbour,  and,  perhaps, 
sometimes  becaxxse  they  think  it  a chai'ity ; and,  how- 
ever laudable  that  sentiment  may  be,  it  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  I think. 

18297.  Are  there  any  ordinary  schools  under  the 
Board,  in  which  modern  languages  are  taught? — I 
think  very  few  at  present ; they  attempted  to  teach  it 
in  some  of  the  model  schools,  but  the  Commissionex-s, 

I believe,  found  fault  with  it. 

18298.  If,  as  your  memorial  suggests,  a knowledge 
of  modern  languages  were  required  for  fii-st  or  second 
class  masters,  would  not  that  restrict  the  number  of 
first  and  second  class  masters  very  much,  and  so  be  a 
very  great  hardship  to  them  ? — I think  not ; many  of 
the  National  teachers  at  present  do  know  Latin,  and, 
perhaps,  a little  Greek  too ; and  they  would  find  it 
easy  to  learn  French,  I should  think,  if  required. 

Then,  as  they  get  on  to  be  second  class  teachers, 
and  work  up  gradually  through  the  divisions  up  to 
first  division  of  first  class,  and  get  time  enough,  I 
think  they  would  be  able  to  acquire  a competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  French,  and  that  would  improve 
then-  minds,  and  make  them  more  beneficial  as 
teachers,  and  in  many  ways. 

18299.  Setting  aside  the  model  schools,  in  how  many 
of  the  ordinary  parish  schools  under  the  National  Board, 
do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  pupils  who 
would  require  to  leam  modern  languages  ? — Well,  I 
think  pupils  would  like  it.  At  my  school  there  are  a 
great  number  of  boys  preparing  for  mercantile  situa- 
tions, and  French  is  generally  considered  a useful 
thing  to  mercantile  men  ; and  I have  a class  of  six  or 
seven  boys  in  that  school  learning  Latin. 

18300.  Are  those  children  the  class  of  persons  for 
whom  primary  education  is  intended? — Well,  they 
practically  make  use  of  it.  I cannot  exactly  say  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  I suppose  it  was  intended  for 
the  very  poor,  but  these  people  make  use  of  it. 

18301.  And  do  they  pay  any  school  fees  ? — They  do. 

18302.  Mr.  Dease. — What  class  of  persons  are 
those  ? — Shopkeepers’  sons,  and  fanners’  sons. 

18303.  The  Chairman. — With  respect  to  security 
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of  position,  is  it  not  competent  to  any  master,  in 
making  an  engagement,  to  engage  with  the  manager 
that  he  should  give  and  receive  three  months  notice . 
—Yes,  of  course  it  is,  when  they  enter  into  * con- 
tract of  that  sort,  but  managers  are  very  little  in- 
clined to  do  so.  In  one  case  I had  an  agi-eement  with 
a manager  for  three  months'  notice,  and  he  attempted 
to  put  me  out  without  any  notice ; I had  to  resist 
him  We  had  a lawsuit  on  the  subject,  and  of  course 
[ defeated  him ; but  he  applied  to  the  Bond  for rtlie 
rule,  and  they  sent  him  down  in  black  and  white  that 
he  had  full  power  to  dismiss  me,  and  I wrote  to  the 
Board,  also,  and  they  sent  me  the  same  imk  but  I 
thought  that  whatever  the  rules  of  the  Board  rm  lit 
be,  they  could  not  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
I insisted  on  my  three  months’  notice. 

18304.  Were  you  successful? — I was,  my  lord. 

18305.  Do  you  suppose  that  a master  of  known 
ability  or  experience  would  have  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  Managers  that  ho  should  have  a certain  definite 
notice? — Well,  if  it  were  attempted  it  might  be  ar- 
ranged. I do  not  wish  to  cast  a reflection  on  managers 
in  general.  A great  many  of  them  are  very  kind,  but 
there  are  others  who  do  not  agree  to  give  any  notice. 
They  want  to  act  I think  in  a very  despotic  manner. 

18306.  Is  the  profession  of  schoolmasters  at  present 
overstocked,  or  is  there  a difficulty  in  filling  many  of 
the  schools?— There  is  very  great  difficulty  m getting 
properly  qualified  teachers ; and  I heard  a Head  in- 
spector lately  say  that  he  never  got  a worse  class  of 

probationers  offering  than  at  present.  , 

18307.  Would  not  that  increase  the  facility  ot 
masters  obtaining  agreements  to  have  a certain  notice  ? 
—Perhaps  it  would,  but  I am  very  much  afraid  that 
if  a master  were  disposed  to  show  any  sauciness  the 
manager  would  not  have  him  at  all,  or  if  he  were  sup- 
posed to  be  anything  like  an  independent  man. 

18308  What  further  provision  could  there  he  dc- 
sides  that  which  I have  suggested— to  give  what  your 
memorial  terms  security  of  possession  ?— Well,  for  .he 
teachers  I think  it  might  be  arranged  very  easily  in 
this  way.  Suppose  some  office  in  Dublin  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a register  of  candi- 
dates, those  who  wished  to  become  teachers,  and  held 
periodical  examinations,  and  got  their  names  upon  the 
roll ; when  the  manager  of  a school  wanted  a teaehei 
for  his  school  ho  could  easily  apply  at  that  office  foi  a 
teacher.  He  could  as  easily  do  so  as  advertise  m the 
public  prints,  and  he  might  describe  the  class  of 
teacher  he  wanted— third-class  teacher  or  second-class 
teacher,  and  with  the  qualifications  of  music  or  any- 
thing else  he  wanted,  and  specifying  the  religion  if  lie 
chose.  Then  a man  might  be  sent  to  that  manager, 
and  if  lie  did  not  please  the  manager,  the  manager 
might  say  “This  man  does  not  suit  me  ; I wish  to 
have  him  removed  and  the  Board,  perhaps,  havmg 
another  vacancy,  could  put  him  into  it  and  remove 
him  from  one  school  into  another — not  throw  him  on 
the  world  entirely.  , . . , ■ 

18309  Do  you  contemplate  the  schoolmaster  being 
appointed  by  the  Board,  instead  of  being  selected  by 

the  manager? The  manager  would  still,  after  the 

Board  ‘ selected  them,  have  a veto  on  the  sort  of 
teacher  selected  for  him,  and  he  could  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  same  way.  A magistrate  or  a county 
gentleman  can  apply  for  a force  of  constabulary  in  Ins 
neighbourhood,  and  he  can  get  them  when  required. 

18310.  Are  there  many  cases,  within  your  own 
knowledge,  where  masters  are  made  to  pay  the  rent  ot 
their  school-houses  ?-Yes ; I have  known  several  cases. 
When  I was  teaching  at  Moville,  before  I went  to 
Strabauc,  there  was  a schoolmistress  paying  .£o  a year 
for  rent.  In  the  town  where  I now  teach,  Strabane, 
there  is  a very  respectable  man,  Mr.  M Gowan,  who 
has  saved  some  money  and  purchased  some  houses,  ancl 
he  keeps  the  school-room  in  his  own  house  ; and  he 
supplies  a school  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  very 
badly  treated  in  return  for  it.  I have  also  a whole 
list  by  me  of  men  who  pay  rent,  and  can  give  you 
numerous  instances,  if  you  so  wish. 

18311.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilton.— Can  you  state  the 


number  of  cases,  and  within  what  districts?— I have 
o-ot  a list  of  five  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  seven  m 
Tyrone  ; and  I have  got  one  in  Fermanagh  ; and  1 am 
sure  there  are  a great  many  other  cases,  which  1 have 
not  been  able  to  make  out ; but  these  being  m my  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  I have  got. 

18312.  The  Chairman.— Will  you  read  your  list . 
(Reads) : — 

Strabane,  M‘Gowan_Rent,  Repairs,  &c. 

1.  Miss  Doherty,  Moville,  £5;  Cronaboy  female  £3  , lul- 
ly  more  £2  10s.—  Ardara  schools:  Ballybofcy  school  pays 
£4  7s.  6 d. ; manager  threatened  to  dismiss  him  for  telling 

I”P' Twone-Berngh,  Tattykeerun,  Bedaapn, Dnnrtow, 
Cm  Iclool,  repaired  by  Mr.  Foster;  prmonjr 
owner  of  ground,  and  a member  of  committee,  atterwaids 
cameto  teacher  to  demand  rent.  Beragh  pays  manager 
£2  12s.  for  “dirty  hovel”;  M'ladden,  Drumnaboy  M.s., 
Castlederg,  £4  10s.  to  manager.  . 

3.  Fermanagh— Teacher  of  Drumharvey  pays  £3  10s. 

18313  Do  you  consider  that  the  circumstance  of 
residences  being  provided  for  schoolmasters  would  -add 
very  much  to  their  comfort?— I think  it  would.  There 
are  circumstances  where  men  have  to  walk  five  or  six 
miles  of  a morning,  and  very  many  instances  in  which 
they  have  to  walk  from  two  to  three. 

18314  Do  you  consider  that  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  it  would  be  above  the  mere  money-value  of 
the  rent?— Well,  not  exactly  comfort.  Ido  not  speak 
for  the  teacher  alone,  but  for  the  good  of  the  school. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  a convenience  to  the  master , 
but  I am  informed  that  masters  are  very  often  late  in 
the  morning,  having  to  walk  a long  distance  to  the 
school;  and  children  are  kept  trembling  at  the  gate  ; 
and  when  they  come  into  the  school  they  are  trembling 
with  cold  for  a long  time  before  the  fire  can  be  lighted. 

18315.  Mr.  Gibson.— Are  those  teachers  who  pay 
the  rent  of  the  schools  the  actual  tenants  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  school,  in  respect  to  the  premises  for  which 
they  pay  the  rent  ?— Of  course  it  would  appear  so. 

18316.  I want  to  know  whether  they  actually  stand 
in  the  relation  of  tenant  to  the  landlord  of  the  pre- 
mises % Yes ; they  stand  in  the  relation  of  tenants  to 

the  landlord.  , , „ ..  , > 

18317.  Then  they  cannot  be  turned  out  of  the  school 
except  after  notice  to  quit  by  them  %— Well,  as  tenants, 

I suppose  so;  but  if  managers  refuse  to  sign  their 
documents,  and  get  them  their  salary,  they  are  obliged 

18318.  Do  they  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  or  to  the 
patron  of  the  school?— In  some  cases  they  pay  to  the 
manager  of  the  school ; in  others  to  landlords  who  are 
not  the  patrons. 

18319  Is  the  manager  in  such  a case  the  landlord  f 
—In  one  ease  I believe  he  is  the  actual  owner  of  the 

■'"[22  Can  you  particularize  the  easel — Well,  I 
cannot  go  into  the  particulars  of  it.  I have  received 
a general  statement.  _ . . 

18321  I do  not  want  you  to  go  into  the  particular 
tenancy,  but  the  particular  case  in  which  the  patron  of 
the  school  is  the  landlord,  and  receives  the  rent  from 
the  teacher? — I have  shown  here  that  Ballybofcy  (?) 
schoolmaster  pays  U Is.  U.,  and  the  manager  threat- 
ened to  dismiss  him  for  telling  the  Inspector  that  he 
had  to  pay  the  rent.  I have  Beragh  (?)  school  here,  the 
master  of  which  pays  to  his  manager  £2  12s. 

18322.  Mr.  Lease. — Have  you  got  the  names  of  ail 
the  parties?— Well,  I do  not  like  to  name  the  names 
of  the  managers.  I am  not  authorized  to  name  them ; 
but  I believe  I could  find  them  out ; and  I have  also 
an  objection  to  give  the  names  of  teachers,  because 
those  teachers  might  be  visited  with  very  severe 
punishment.  , . ,, 

18323.  The  Earl  of  Duwrcmn. — Do  you  not  give  the 
name  of  each  school  ? — Yes. 

1839.4  Mr.  Stokes. — In  any  of  those  cases  do  the 
teachers  or  members  of  their  family  cany  on  on  the 
premises  any  other  business,  such  as  keeping  a post- 
office  or  shop?— I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  that 
sort. 
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18325.  Rev  Mr.  Courie. — Is  there  in  any  of  those 
cases  a dwelling-house  as  well  as  a school-room? — I 
am  not  aware  of  a dwelling  being  connected  with 
the  school-room  either.  I think  it  is  for  the  school- 
room alone. 

18326.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  mentioned  that  the 
salary  would  be  reduced  if  the  school  fell  below  a 
certain  amount  of  average  attendance.  "Would  you 
say,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  school  was,  the  teacher  of  the  school  should  be 
paid  the  full  amount  of  his  class  salary? — Yes ; I 
think  so. 

18327.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  rule  of  the  Com- 
missioners, fixing  the  number  of  35  as  the  average  at- 
tendance, in  respect  to  which  the  teacher  should  re- 
ceive his  whole  class  salary,  affords  some  reason  to  in- 
duce the  teacher  to  be  more  vigilant  in  looking  after 
his  pupils  and  seeing  that  they  attend  regulai-ly  ? — 
Well,  it  may  have  an  effect  in  that  way,  but  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  average  has  become  reduced 
from  the  Board’s  establishing  rival  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  no  exertions  of  the  teacher  could 
keep  up  the  regular  average. 

18328.  You  are  aware  that  no  school  can  be  estab- 
lished in  which  the  average  attendance  is  not  thirty? 
— Oh,  yes ; they  will  establish  schools  for  an  average 
of  fifteen. 

18329.  They  did  that  one  time  during  the  famine 
years,  but  not  since  ? — I think  that  is  their  present 
rule.  I am  not  aware  that  the  rule  has  been  changed. 

18330.  You  have  stated  that  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers had  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  I see  that 
in  1850  the  first  division  of  first  class  male  teachers 
had  .£35.  I find  that  now  the  salary  is  £52.  There 
is  a difference  there  of  £17.  That  is  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  an  increase  in  that  class.  Do  you  consider  that 
inadequate  ? — Well,  it  is  a very  good  thing  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  not  many  of  the  teachers  have  been  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

18331.  Why  have  they  not  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  ? Is  not  this  promotion  from  one  class  to 
another  open  to  every  teacher  who  chooses  to  come 
forward  to  the  periodical  examinations  of  the  Inspec- 
tors?— Yes  it  is  ; if  they  are  conducting  their  schools 
properly. 

18332.  Is  it  not  right  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
ducement to  teachers  to  continue  their  studies,  so  as  to 
rise  from  one  grade  to  another? — Most  decidedly,  I 
approve  of  it. 

18333.  What  is  the  rate  of  increased  payment  that 
you  would  propose,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  com- 
plaint which  you  put  forward? — Well,  I think  clearly 
that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  paid,  if  he  is  qualified. 

18334.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  are  all  qualified? 
— I say  that  no  teacher  should  be  employed  under  the 
Board  at  a lower  salary  from  the  Board  than  £36 
a year.  No  teacher  should  be  admitted  to  a school 
but  a classed  teacher,  and  he  should  have,  at  least, 
£36. 

18335.  He  has  at  present  £18  in  the  second  division 
of  third  class,  and  £24  in  the  first  division  of  third 
class ; you  think  that  the  first  division  of  third  class 
should  be  increased  50  per  cent.,  £24  and  £12  making 
£36? — Yes.  I would  have  nothing  but  one  division 
in  the  third  class — the  third  class  teachers. 

18336.  You  would  retain  only  the  first  division  of 
third  class,  that  is,  the  £24  a year  and  make  it  £36  ; 
that  adds  50  per  cent,  to  the  stated  salary  of  the  first 
division,  and  it  is  100  per  cent,  increase  on  the  second? 
— I would  give  him  £36.  I think  he  ought  to  have 
it. 

18337.  The  £18  man,  supposing  him  to  be  qualified, 
you  would  raise  up  by  100  per  cent.? — Yes ; I would 
require  a properly  qualified  man  and  I would  pay  him 
for  his  work.  A common  labourer  is  able  to  earn  £36 
a year  at  present. 

18338.  Now  take  the  second  class.  At  present  the 
first  division  of  that  has  £32  and  the  second  £28.  I 
suppose  you  would  have  only  one  class  there  ? — No ; I 
would  have  two  divisions  in  the  second  class,  and  I 
wmld  make  them  £42  and  £48  respectively. 


18339.  Now  what  pcr-centage  of  increase  is  that  on  Nov.  26, 1860. 
each  ? — Well,  the  per-centage  is  not  uniform  through-  — — 

out;  because  I would  give  the  third  class  somewhat  jiatthews6* 

18340.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is — at  present  the 
lowest  division  has  £28  and  you  would  make  that 
£42  ? — It  is  just  50  per  cent. 

18341.  In  the  first  class  would  you  retain  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classification  ? — No ; first  and  second 
division  only  in  first  class.  I think  two  divisions  are 
quite  enough. 

18342.  The  second  division  has  now  £44 — what 
would  you  make  it  ? — I would  make  the  second  division 
£54  and  the  first  division  £60. 

18343.  Then  your  per-centage  becomes  smaller  as 
you  proceed  ? — Yes ; I should  like  to  try  to  raise  the 
lower  classes  and  to  try  to  get  better  men  into  the 
service.  I do  not  speak  for  myself,  because  I am 
pretty  well  off.  My  school  is  a good  one.  I have 
not  much  to  complain  of.  My  school  is  worth  from 
£115  to  £120  a year,  and  I do  not  think  I am  a bit 
too  well  paid.  I should  like  to  get  more  if  I could. 

18344.  Is  there  not  any  advancement  open  to 
teachers  in  the  appointments  to  model  schools? — I 
think  not.  At  present  they  are  confining  their  ap- 
pointments to  those  that  are  trained  up  about  the 
model  schools,  the  pupil  teachers,  and  assistant 
teachers.  I was  nominated  for  a model  school  myself, 
and  was  passed  over  for  a second-class  teacher,  when  I 
was  first  of  first. 

18345.  Are  not  model  schools  held  by  teachers 
trained  under  the  Board ; and  therefore  teachers 
trained  under  the  Board  may  be  masters  of  model 
schools  ? — Yes ; that  is  where  they  are  about  model 
schools,  and  in  model  schools.  I believe  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  a teacher  of  an  ordinary  school  to 
get  a model  school  at  the  present  day. 

18346.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  teachers  of  model 
schools  form  a large  class? — I think  they  are  not 
a veiy  numerous  class  of  teachers.  It  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  model  schools.  They  are 
very  small  compared  with  the  teachers,  in  general,  of 
Ireland. 

18347.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  not  an  advantage  that  a 
man  has  still  promotion  from  the  third  division  up  to 
the  first,  and  from  the  first  division  up  to  the  model 
school — the  model  school  salary  is  £60  at  present,  is 
it  not  ? — I believe  the  head  teacher’s  payment  is  £60, 
and  goes  up  to  £100. 

18348.  Is  that  not  a very  commendable  object  for  a 
man’s  ambition  ? — But  how  many  model  schools  are 
there  in  Ireland  ? 

18349.  Answer  the  question? — Oh,  it  is  certainly 
an  inducement  to  a teacher,  but  they  cannot  all  aspire 
to  it. 

18350.  But  they  have  all  a hope  of  it? — No,  I 
think  not. 

18351.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the 
teachers  of  ordinary  schools,  from  your  experience  of 
them,  do  they  cherish  a hope  of  such  appointments  1 — 

Very  few  of  them  ; they  think  it  is  more  the  pets  and 
favourites  about  the  model  schools  that  get  the  ap- 
pointments, than  ordinary  teachers. 

18352.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  your  complaint,  or  is  it 
your  statement,  that  the  appointment  to  model  schools 
is  a matter  of  favour,  and  not  of  recognition  of  merit, 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I believe  that 
persons  in  authority  have  a notion  that  if  a teacher  is 
not  trained  up  about  a model  school,  and  has  not 
learned  the  routine  of  it,  they  would  have  some  trouble 
with  him,  and  that  those  who  are  about,  and  in,  model 
schools  all  their  lives,  make  the  best  model  school 
teachers. 

18353.  You  have  said  that  young  men  leave  the 
service  to  be  appointed  clerks.  Is  it  not  quite  possible 
that  a very  good  clerk  may  have  been  a very  bad 
teacher  ? — It  is  possible ; a poor  teacher  might  make 
a very  good  clerk. 

18354.  Are  the  qualities  which  would  make  a good 
teacher  necessary  for  a good  clerk  in  a merchant’s 
office  ? — No  ; I think  the}7  diverge  very  widely. 
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18355.  Might  not  a man  in  a school  find  teaching 
irksome,  and  be  very  glad  to  get  into  an  office  where 
he  would  have  occasion  only  to  use  his  pen? — He 
might. 

18356.  Do  you  think  that  any  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  could  prevent  the  effect  of 
the  competition  of  other  occupations  holding  out  in- 
ducements to  men  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — If  they  made  the  situation  of  schoolmaster 
as  good  as  any  other  situation,  I don’t  think  they 
would  leave  it;  teachers,  in  general,  seem  to  be 
attached  to  it. 

18357.  Have  you  heard  of  the  complaints  of  the 
smallness  of  the  pay  that  exist  in  the  Constabulary, 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  different  departments 
in  Ireland,  so  much  so  that  the  heads  of  the  police 
find  it  difficult  to  induce  young  men  to  enter  the 
police  service? — Still  the  teachers  are  going  into  the 
police,  which  proves  that  the  police  is  more  popular, 
bad  as  it  may  be ; bad  as  young  men  think  it,  they 
are  leaving  the  National  schools  to  go  into  the  Con- 
stabulary. 

18358.  There  may  be  a variety  of  tastes.  Some  men 
might  rather  be  policemen  than  schoolmasters  ? — But 
we  find  that  some  who  have  been  first-class  teachers 
are  leaving  schools  and  taking  clerkships. 

18359.  You  say  that  the  Board  has  established  too 
many  schools  in  some  places,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  that  the  teachers  are  not  able  to  sustain  their 
average  attendance  ? — Precisely. 

18360.  Now,  what  restraint  would  you  put  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to 
that  matter  ? — It  would  be  easy  to  ascertain. 

18361.  I suppose  the  schoolmaster  and  the  manager 
of  a school  would  be  rather  unwilling  that  another 
school  should  be  established  within  a certain  proximity 
to  his  own? — Not  if  there  are  children  enough  to  fill 
both  schools. 

18362.  Do  you  think  that  the  patron  of  one  school 
already  in  connexion  with  the  Board  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  his  assent  and  approval  to  the  establish- 
ment of  another  school  in  his  neighbourhood  before 
that  other  is  received  into  connexion? — Well,  his 
opinion  might  be  taken  about  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
in  every  case  that  lie  should  give  his  assent,  because 
patrons  perhaps  object  to  other  schools  being  near 
theirs. 

18363.  You  have  stated  that  the  conditions  on 
which  the  good  service  salary  ls  held  are  a reflection 
on  the  character  of  the  teacher.  Would  you  explain  ? 
— They  state  that  it  is  to  encourage  efficient  teachers 
to  labour  zealously  in  their  schools.  Now,  from  the 
number  of  good  service  salaries  that  they  award,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  very  few  deserving 
teachers,  when  only  seven  per  cent,  of  them  receive 
that  pay. 

18364.  The  Chairman. — Does  not  that  arise,  as  you 
stated  before,  from  the  limited  amount  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commissioners  for  that  purpose  ? — Well,  per- 
haps they  would  explain  it  so,  and  say  that  the}'  have 
not  it  in  their  power  to  give  any  more. 

18365.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  the  good  service 
salary  depend  on  the  length  of  time  that  they  have 
been  in  the  service  ? — But  it  begins  at  eight  years,  and 
there  are  a great  many  teachers  in  the  service  longer 
than  eight  years. 

18366.  And  after  eight  years? — They  increase  it  by 
periodical  increments.  They  increase  it  again  at 
twelve,  and  again  at  seventeen  years. 

18367.  I think  you  say  that  you  would  have  an 
annual  increase  of  salary  after  the  end  of  seven  years  ? 
— Yes  ; I woidd  give  them  an  increase  at  seven  years. 
They  should  get  the  next  increase  perhaps  after  twelve 
years’  service.  I have  not  marked  it  down  on  paper, 
but  I should  say  after  twelve  years’  service.  And 
again  after  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The  present  rule 
is  seventeen  years. 

18368.  Then  you  would  do  away  with  the  good 
service  allowance  altogether  as  a special  thing,  and 
make  it  a general  rule  ? — To  all  deserving  teachers. 
Those  who  did  not  conduct  their  schools  efficiently,  or 


upon  whom  the  Inspector  reported  badly  would  not  get 
it ; but  if  they  are  giving  good  service  payments  in  other 
departments,  the  teachers  should  get  good  service  pay 
if  they  conduct  their  schools  efficiently  and  their  moral 
character  is  unobjectionable. 

18369.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  rate  of  good 
service  salary  is  not  sufficiently  increased,  talcing  into 
consideration  also  the  increase  of  classification  and 
division,  and  the  rise  in  the  classification  of  the 
teachers? — Well,  the  scale  I have  proposed  is  just 
similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  Board,  a quarter’s 
salary  after  seventeen  years’  sendee.  They  add  a 
quarter’s  salary  to  the  amount  paid  in  each  case. 

18370.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Civil  Service 
there  is  no  retiring  allowance  until  after  at  least 
twenty  years’  service  1 — Yes ; I believe  so.  I am  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  but  I know  that  after  thirty  years’ 
service  they  are  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  their  pay  in 
general.  I am  not  aware  that  it  was  altered  to  twenty 
years. 

18371.  Do  you  consider  now  that  you  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  State  as  the  persons  that  are 
actually  paid  in  the  employment  of  the  State,  holding 
offices  under,  we  will  say,  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  ? — I would  have  an  ambition  to  be  so  indeed. 

18372.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  patrons  ? 
— By  the  patrons  or  managers. 

18373.  The  manager  has  the  power  both  of  appoint- 
ments and  dismissal? — Yes. 

18374.  You  are  answerable  to  the  manager  for  the 
way  in  which  you  discharge  your  duties  as  well  as  to 
the  Board  ? — Yes ; but  the  manager  leaves  it  very 
much  to  the  Inspector.  The  managers  don’t  inquire 
very  much  how  the  schools  are  going  on. 

18375.  You  said  you  must  look  to  Government 
only  for  an  increase  in  your  emoluments.  Do  you 
think  that  would  promote  a healthy  state  of  things. 
Should  not  the  parents  be  induced  to  pay  a contri- 
bution for  the  instruction  which  their  children  re- 
ceive from  the  schoolmaster? — In  expressing  that 
opinion,  I reflect  the  sentiments  of  teachers  in  general. 
I think  it  has  a very  good  effect  to  make  children  pay 
at  school.  I know  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  I have  been  successful  in  making  the  people  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying.  A great  many  teachers  say  it  is  impossible. 
My  managers  in  general  left  the  matter  to  myself,  and 
left  me  at  libex-ty  to  do  what  I thought  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  school  and  the  cause  of  education.  I 
worked  them  up  gradually  until  I have,  in  several 
cases,  trebled,  and  pex-haps  quadrupled,  the  school 
fees  x'eceived  by  my  own  predecessors.  But  all 
managers  will  not  permit  that. 

18376.  Do  you  not  think  the  Commissioners,  in  the 
exercise  of  a wise  discretion,  should  endeavour  to  bring 
about  that  state  of  things  generally,  which  you  brought 
in  .your  school  ? — It  might  have  a beneficial  effect,  but 
the  teachers  think  it  impracticable. 

18377.  Would  not  an  indolent  man  pi-efer  to  be 
under  a Government  Board,  and  have  a fixed  salary, 
than  to  have  his  income  depend  upon  his  own  exei-- 
tions  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him. 
I think  an  indolent  man  would  rather  liaveafixed  salary. 

18378.  Do  you  think  the  National  Boai-d  should 
encourage  such  men  ? — No  ; but  I maintain  that  if  we 
get  the  salaries  we  demand,  and  had  half  as  much 
added  on  from  local  sources,  we  would  not  be  too  well 
paid.  If  I were  paid  .£150  a year,  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  too  much  for  the  seiwice  I l'ender  to  the 
countiy.  I see  the  good  I do,  and  I see  the  situations 
held  by  others  with  the  duties  attached,  and  I think  I 
would  be  giving  better  value  for  my  money  than  they 
are  giving  for  their  money. 

18379.  Generally  speaking,  are  parents  throughout 
your  district  adding  to  the  rate  of  payment  ? — In  my 
own  experience  they  are  paying  better  than  they  did 
in  former  times. 

18380.  You  referred  to  local  taxation  as  being  a 
desirable  thing  in  order  to  add  to  the  emoluments  of 
teachei-s  ? — Yes. 

18381.  Have  you  considei'ed  that  question  fully  ?— 
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Well,  I have  not  entered  fully  into  it.  In  that  case 
also  I am  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  my  district  by  whom  I was  deputed  to 
come  up  here.  They  say  it  would  relieve  them  from 
quarrelling  with  their  manager’s  opinions  about  school 
fees ; and  they  say  they  would  oblige  those  people  to 
pay  who  are  indisposed  at  present  to  do  so  ; and  they 
think  that  some  of  it  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  landlords,  perhaps. 

18382.  If  local  taxation  were  adopted,  I presume 
you  would  not  require  school  fees  to  be  paid  '] — I be- 
lieve that  is  their  view. 

18383.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  think  the  whole 
education  administration  by  the  Board  should  be  sup- 
ported either  by  the  State  or  by  local  taxation  ? — Or 
by  local  taxation. 

18384.  You  further  refer  to  the  introduction  of 
history  and  literature  into  the  branches  of  elementary 
education  in  National  schools.  Are  you  aware  there 
are  peculiar-  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  teaching 
of  history  which  make  it  a particularly  difficult  subject  ? 
— Yes ; particularly  English  and  Irish  history  ; I am 
aware  of  that. 

18385.  Do  your  remarks  extend  to  ancient  history 
only  ? — To  history  in  general.  I think  there  might 
be  a text  book  got ; I think  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
devise  it ; but  let  the  teachers  study  from  any  source 
they  like,  and  let  the  examiners  only  put  particular 
questions. 

18386.  Do  you  teach  history  in  your  school? — Yes, 
it  is  learned  and  taught  in  the  school ; and  those  sore 
points  might  be  avoided. 

18387.  Do  you  think  teachers  would  prefer  pay- 
ment of  their  quarter  salaries  to  come  from  the 
Inspectors  rather  than  through  the  hands  of  patrons  ? 
— As  far  as  I have  heard  I believe  they  would. 

18388.  Would  that  not  impose  a large  amount  of 
additional  duty  upon  the  Inspectors  ? — Oh,  no ; I 
think  it  would  be  very  slight. 

18389.  Has  not  each  Inspector  about  100  schools  in 
the  district? — Teachers  suppose  that  less  inspection 
might  do.  They  don’t  see  the  very  great  necessity  of 
three  examinations  in  the  year — three  testing  examin- 
ations. Periodical  or  incidental  visits  they  consider 
would  answer  for  some  purposes  of  the  inspection  system. 

18390.  Is  there  any  real  objection  that  ought  to  be 
entertained  by  faithful  and  diligent  teachers  to  having 
visits  from  the  Inspectox-s  even  more  frequently  than 
three  times  each  year  ? — No  i-eason  whatever,  but  they 
think  three  examinations  in  the  year  useless.  The 
object  of  Inspectors  is  merely  to  test  the  amount  of 
knowledge  impaxted  in  the  school.  He  never  shows 
us  howto  teach.  We  get  little  assistance  from  him  in 
that  way.  He  merely  comes  to  examine  the  childx-en 
and  not  to  give  assistance  to  xxs.  Two  or  pex-haps  once  a 
year  might  be  sxxfficient  for  the  pux-pose. 

18391.  When  the  object  entertained  by  the  In- 
spector is  the  faithful  dischax-ge  of  his  duty,  what  ob- 
jection can  there  be  to  any  nxxmber  of  visits  from  the 
Inspeetoi-,  giving  a greater  amount  of  assurance  to  the 
pxxblic  and  the  Board  that  the  teacher  is  doing  his 
duty? — None,  whatever. 

18392.  Is  it  a general  complaint  that  patrons  take 
little  interest  in  the  px-ogx-ess  of  their  schools,  and  pay 
few  visits  to  them  ? — It  is  a general  complaint. 

18393.  Are  you  aware  in  Scotland  which  you 
mentioned,  that  the  teachex-s  there  genex-ally,  ox-  a large 
number  of  them,  ax-e  mex-ely  teachers  in  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Chux-ch  of  Scotland — many  of  them 
px-obationers  of  the  Chux-eh,  or  students  for  the  Ohux-ch 
who  leave  teaching  when  qualified  to  enter  college  ? — 
Well,  it  is  possible  that  may  be  so.  I have  known 
instances — frequent  instances  of  it  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  myself;  but  these  yoxxng  men  ax-e  men  of 
higher  attainments  than  those  who  go  into  the 
National  schools  and  prepare  for  clex-kships  or  other 
situations.  They  would  be  better  enabled  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  teachex-s. 

18394.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  that 
any  of  those  who  had  been  equally  well  remxmex-ated 
for  their  services  as  others,  have  never  gone  into  the 


ministry  but  continxxed  as  teachers  ? — I don’t  know  a 
single  instance  of  that. 

18395.  Was  your  school  visited  on  the  25th  of  June 
last  by  any  of  the  Constabulary  ? — I caxx’t  say  the  day, 
but  a sergeant  of  the  Constabxxlary  did  visit  my  school 
and  make  a return. 

18396.  What  is  the  name  of  it?  Stx-abane  Paro- 
chial School  [18739],  Irish-stx-eet ? — Yes;  Ixish-street. 
We  have  several  aliases  for  the  stx-eets  there,  some  call 
it  Church-street. 

18397.  Is  youx-s  a mixed  school? — Well,  it  is  not 
a mixed  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  re- 
spective pex-sxxasions  in  Strabane  ; but  still  it’s  mixed. 

18398.  Do  yoxx  know  the  mixture  of  the  school  on 
the  day  on  which  the  police  made  the  visit  to  it,  as  to 
the  number  of  children  of  religious  denominations  at- 
tending it  ? — I don’t  l-ecollect  it  precisely.  If  I knew 
sxxclx  information  was  x-equired  I should  have  bx-oxxght 
the  returns. 

18399.  I see  from  this  recox’d  concerning  the  school 
that  there  wex-epx-esent  twenty-five  childx-en  of  the  Estab- 
lished Chux-ch,  three  Roman  Catholics,  twenty  Px-esby- 
terians,  and  eight  of  all  other  denomixxations? — I think 
these  ax-e  about  the  numbex-s.  I think  that  is  pretty 
correct. 

18400.  With  regard  to  the  National  schools  of  Stra- 
bane  Constabxxlary  distinct,  should  you  say  they  are  a fair 
specimen  of  mixed  education? — They  are  generally 
looked  xxpon  as  such.  Mr.  Mahony,  one  of  our  In- 
spectors, looked  upon  them  as  a fail-  sample  of  mixed 
schools. 

18401.  I see  thex-e  are  fox-ty-one  National  schools 
returned  on  this  sheet.  A mistake  is  made  with  regard 
to  one  school,  omitting  that  and  calculating  the  number 
at  forty,  can  you  tell  me  -are  or  wex-e  thirty-seven  of 
these  National  schools  out  of  the  foi-ty  more  or  less 
mixed  ? — I have  not  visited  the  schools,  but  from  ob- 
sex-vations  I heard  teachers  making  in  our  associations 
I think  that  is  a cox-rect  statement. 

18402.  Now  you  have  said  that  you  believed  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  not  propoi-tionate  to  their 
qualifications  ? — Px-ecisely. 

18403.  On  what  do  yoxx  base  that  statement? — I 
base  it  on  the  px-ogi-amme  for  the  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation, and  on  the  importance  of  the  relative  duties. 
I have  adverted  to  it  in  the  statement  I read,  that  a 
first-class  teacher,  who  is  required  to  have  a fair  amount 
of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge,  is  not  better  paid 
than  a porter,  nor  perhaps  as  well,  who  has  only  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  have  an  idea  of  the  elemen- 
tary subjects  of  arithmetic. 

18404.  I see  in  the  journal  to  which  you  referred 
a comparison  instituted  between  the  teachex-s  of  the 
country  and  the  police  force.  Do  you  think  the  teachers 
discharge  equally  important  duties  as  the  members  of 
the  Constabulary  ? — Equally  important — yes,  and  what 
ax-e  far  more  important  duties.  I think  it  is  much 
better  to  pay  schoolmasters  than  gaolers. 

18405.  And  what  is  the  proportion  in  the  rate  of 
payment? — I believe  a sub-constable,  who  is  hax-dly 
required  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  scribble  his  name, 
gets  £40  a year.  The  lowest  class  of  policeman  is 
better  paid  than  the  middle  class  teachers. 

18406.  I see  you  x-efex-  to  excise  officers,  some  of 
whom  gradually  ascend  to  the  position  of  divisional 
officers,  enjoying  £150  a year.  Do  you  contend  the 
first-class  teachers  ax-e  equal  to  them  in  point  of  ability 
and  information  ? — They  may  not  have  as  much  know- 
ledge about  distilleries,  but  they  ax-e  much  better 
scholars. 

18407.  Is  it  a general  complaint  of  teachers  that 
there  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  schools  and  a consequent  small  x-ate  of  payment 
to  themselves,  owing  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
different  districts  ? — It  is  a vex-y  general  opinion. 

18408.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  well  founded? — 
From  my  own  pex-sonal  knowledge,  I believe  it  to  be. 
Stx-abane  is  ovex-stocked  with  schools,  and  yet  there  are 
a great  many  children  walking  about  the  streets — 
Arabs.  I should  say  a ragged  school  would  be  very 
necessary  there. 


Nov.  26,  1868. 

Mr.  Charles 
Matthews. 
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Noc.  26, issa.  18409.  In  the  statement  you  read  you  °f 

“ so-called  managers.”  Why  do  you  make  that  state- 

Mr.  Charles  ment?_They  are  called  managers  and  they  do  no 
Matthews.  ^ the  Bchools.  These  returns  they  are  supposed 
to  fill  up  are  hardly  ever  filled  up  by  them.  They  are 
sent  to  the  teachers.  Managers  are  supposed  to 
examine  and  check  the  books  and  they  never  do  it. 
In  my  experience,  they  send  the  papers  to  the  teachers 
and  put  their  names  to  them,  and  think  they  have 
done  great  work.  . . 

18410.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  managers  m the 
habit  of  visiting  the  schools,  or  having  the  class  rolls 
brought  to  their  own  houses  to  check  the  returns 
sent  to  the  National  Board  Office! — I think,  in  my 
experience,  they  seldom  checked  them  or  asked 
to  see  them  at  all.  A great  many  managers  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  school  ac- 

C°'l841 1.  Does  one  man  in  a dozen  check  them? — I 
think  not.  . . ,,  , , 

18412.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  teachers  f 
— I believe  it  to  be  so.  . 

18413.  Does  that  apply  to  teachers  of  all  denomi- 
nations—and  to  schools  under  managers  of  different 
denominations?— I won’t  speak  for  them  all.  I have 
some  experience  of  all  sorts,  and  have  heard  various 
opinions  expressed  by  teachers  of  particular  denomina- 
tions. There  are  some  of  them  more  reserved  in  their 
statements  than  others.  . 

18414.  You  have  referred  to  delay  in  the  payment 
of  teachers’  salaries,  even  in  cases  where  the  managers 
are  not  absent  from  their  own  local  spheres  of  duty, 
by  reason  of  their  keeping  the  orders  in  their  pockets 
or  in  their  houses  for  weeks  without  meeting  the 
teacher  and  giving  it  to  him?— I have  heard  so.  I 
have  even  heard  cases  of  teachers  being  insulted  when 
they  went  to  ask  for  their  money — being  kept  standing 
in  the  hall,  and  afterwards  sent  away  without  getting 


18415.  In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  limit  the 
power  of  managers?  What  would  you  do  on  that 
point?— I have  already  expressed  my  opinion  upon 
that  point,  of  the  method  of  appointing  and  removing 
teachers ; but  some  other  plan  might  be  devised,  if  it 
was  nothing  better  than  making  it  imperative  to  give 
notice  of  some  sort  or  other. 

18416.  In  the  statement  you  made  to  us — are  you 
the  representative  of  the  teachers  of  your  entire  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

18417.  The  Province  of  Ulster? — I am. _ They 
selected  me  at  a congress  or  conference  of  teachers  in 
Omagh  to  come  here  to  represent  them.  All  the 
teachers  in  that  province,  I believe,  are  represented 
except  Belfast. 

18418.  Are  these  teachers  belonging  to  the  dillerent 
denominations  of  the  country  ? — They  are. 

18419.  Do  you  think  they  concur  with  you  in  the 
expression  of  opinion  which  you  have  given  to-day 
generally?— They  expressed  that  opinion  in  resolutions 
which  were  carried  unanimously. 

18420.  What  means  had  they  of  knowing  the  views 
which  you  would  express  before  this  Commission? — 
They  passed  certain  resolutions,  on  which  I was  to 
draw  up  and  found  my  statement ; and,  on  my  oath,  I 
think  I have  reflected  them  pretty  clearly  and  accu- 
rately. . . 

18421.  Now  do  the  teachers  generally  complain  of 
the  relations  they  occupy  towards  the  managers  of 
schools  ?— They  have  been  getting  more  reserved  upon 
that  head  within  the  past  fortnight. 

18422.  Who  have  been  ?— Some  of  the  teachers. 

18423.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement?— I 
mean  teachers  of  a particular  religious  persuasion.  1 
don’t  wish  to  enter  into  particulars ; but  I believe 
they  have  stultified  themselves  by  an  act.  They  had 
a public  meeting  here  in  Dublin,  at  which  a resolution 
was  publicly  proposed,  stating  that  the  power  of  the 
managers  should  be  curtailed.  They  expressed  it  so 
in  them  local  associations,  and  now  some  of  them  don’t 
wish  to  say  a word  that  would  reflect  in  any  way  on 
the  managers. 


18424.  What  class  of  teachers  do  you  refer  to  ? — The 
Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

18425.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  within  the  past 
fortnight  they  have  receded  from  the  position  they  pre- 
viously took  on  that  subject? — Ido. 

18426.  I think  in  your  statement  you  also  mentioned 
the  word  “ drudge,”  that  teachers  complained  of  being 
a drudge  to  managers,  is  that  the  fact  ?— It  is ; some  of 
them  are  called  on  to  hold  Sunday  schools,  and  teach 
catechism,  and  other  things  that  should  not  be  then- 
duty,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  ; and  they  look  upon  it  as 
an  imposition  themselves. 

18427.  Now,  do  they  complain  of  other  Sabbath 
services  which  they  are  asked  to  discharge  i-Well  I 
have  heard  teachers  complain  of  it ; I have  heard  oi  a 
teacher,  who  is  a very  wealthy  and  respectable  man, 
who  goes  to  a good  deal  of  expense  m keeping  np  his 
school  for  the  neighbourhood,  being  asked  to  teach 
catechism  on  Sunday,  and  he  being  a blunt  sort  of  man 
said  he  did  not  think  it  was  his  busmess,  that  lie  was  not 
paidfor  it ; he  was  then  asked  to  do  it  as  a work  of  charity, 
but  he  still  demurred,  and  his  manager  told  him  that 
he  believed  he  would  sweep  a certain  house  for  a penny 
if  he  were  paid  for  it. 

18428.  Have  you  heard,  or  known  yoursell,  oi 
many  managers  requiring  the  teachers  to  perform  duties 
not  connected  with  the  school?— Well,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  instruction,  or  playing  music  on  bun- 

^8429.  That  is  the  class  of  grievance  to  which  you 

rufer  i Yes — and  I recollect  an  instance  myself  where 

a teacher  was  obliged  to  act  as  butler  on  particular 
occasions. 

18430.  You  have  also  referred  in  your  statement  to 
the  power  which  these  managers  have  frequently  exer- 
cised in  a harsh  and  unjust  manner,  and  the  teachers 
demanding  the  abolition  of  it— do  the  teachers  you  re- 
present continue  to  demand  the  abolition  of  that 

power  1 Well,  not  all  the  teachers ; I have  mentioned 

a class  of  teachers  who  do  not  -wish  to  say  anything  that 
would  interfere  with  the  managers  in  any  way.  I have 
a list  of  cases  where  that  power  was  exercised  m a very 
cruel  way,  and  led  to  bad  results,  too. 

18431.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  rules  of  the 
Board  being  infringed,  owing  to  the  mode  of  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  National  schools  from  time  to 
time?— Well,  I heard  of  one  case,  but  I cannot  sub- 
stantiate it.  I heard  of  teachers,  previous  to  confirma- 
tion being  required  to  teach  catechism  ail  day. 

18432.  In  the  National  schools? — In  the  National 
schools.  , - 

18433.  Do  the  teachers  themselves  regard  that  as  an 
infringement  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Board?— Of 
course  they  do,  but  under  the  circumstances  they  could 
not  help  it,  and  they  were  bound  to  obey ; they  did  not 
report  the  case  to  the  Inspector  or  the  Board.  - 

18434.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  teachers  re- 
fused to  make  a complaint  in  the  proper  quarter?— I 
think  there  are  a great  many  who  would  not  do  it.  1 
would  not  act  so  ; I would  resist  an  infringement  of  the 
Board’s  rules  as  far  as  I could. 

18435.  Is  it  your  experience  that  managers  of  any 
denomination  can  be  said  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  these  schools  to  children  even  of  then-  own  deno- 
mination?—Not  in  my  experience.  I have  had  ex- 
perience of  that  sort  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
who  is  still  the  manager  of  my  school.  When  he  was 
rector,  and  at  home,  he  used  to  call  regularly  once  a 
-week  to  examine  the  children  in  Scripture,  and  send 
his  curate  on  Saturdays  to  catechise  the  children  of  the 
Established  Church ; but  the  present  minuter  never 
looks  into  the  school— I believe  on  conscientious 
grounds — he  is  a Church  Education  man. 

18436.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  as  to  the 
amount  of  religious  instruction  given  by  managers  in 
schools? — I think  the  pretty  general  opinion  is  that  they 
o-ive  no  religious  instruction;  that  duty  is  pretty  much 
shoved  over  on  the  shoulders  of  the  teachers. 

18437.  You  have  referred  to  teachers  being  incom- 
petent and  unqualified,  and  yet  getting  employment 
under  the  National  Board ; is  that  to  any  great  extent  ? 
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— I believe  there  are  very  numerous  instances  of  it. 
The  Board’s  Inspectors  in  their  reports  make  returns 
of  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  dismissed  for  incom- 
petency. 

18438.  In  addition  to  what  you  have  already  said,  can 
you  suggest  any  steps  by  which  to  raise  the  general 
tone  and  elevate  the  status  of  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try ? — I have  mentioned  some ; to  raise  their  salaries, 
and  prevent  teachers  getting  charge  of  schools  without 
being  duly  qualified.  I would  raise  the  standard  of 
examination  for  teachers,  and  give  them  several  things 
that  would  improve  their  position  in  society,  and 
thus  give  more  weight  to  their  teaching. 

18439.  You  referred  to  good  service  salary,  do  you 
think  the  good  service  salary  should  be  allowed  to  a 
certain  number  of  teachers  in  any  district,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  qualified  candidates  in  that  district  ? 
— I have  already  said  that  a good  service  salary  should 
be  paid  to  all  deserving  men,  irrespective  of  district  or 
anything  else. 

18440.  Have  you  ever  known  deserving  men,  owing 
to  some  trivial  point  complained  of,  perhaps  years  pre- 
viously, being  deprived  of  this  good  service  salary  ? — 

I have ; I have  heard  teachers  express  an  opinion  that 
they  had  been  very  unjustly  treated  by  being  passed 

18441.  You  have  already  given  an  opinion  that  the 
payment  of  teachers  should  not  be  liable  to  reduction, 
because  of  the  decrease  of  the  population  in  the 
various  neighbourhoods.  Does  much  reduction  often 
take  place  owing  to  that  cause  ? — Some  teachers  com- 
plain that  the  attendance  at  the  schools  has  been 
diminished  through  emigration  and  the  depopulation 
of  the  districts  in  various  ways. 

18442.  With  an  undue  multiplication  of  schools,  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  school  fees  has  taken  place,  I suppose  ? — Of  course. 

18443.  But,  in  addition,  have  you  known  teachers 
sustain  a loss  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  good  service 
salary  ? — I do  not  recollect  an  instance. 

18444.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a case  ? — I knew  a 
teacher  in  Strabane  who  was  on  the  point  of  it;  through 
the  action  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  his  atten- 
dance was  very  much  reduced.  I believe  the  Head 
Inspector  was  sent  to  visit  his  school ; but  by  a very 
great  struggle  and  extraordinary  vigour  he  was  able 
to  work  up  his  school  to  the  number  required.  If 
the  attendance  goes  under  35,  the  good  service  salary 
is  liable  to  be  withdrawn. 

1S445.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  as  to 
promotion — whether  it  should  depend  on  the  power  of 
the  Local  Inspector  or  the  Head  Inspector,  or,  as  at  pre- 
sent, be  direct  from  the  office  ? — Well,  I think  it’s  the 
general  opinion  that  there  should  be  a uniform  standard 
of  examination.  Men’s  minds  are  so  variously  consti- 
tuted that  they  are  apt  to  take  very  different  views  of 
answers  to  the  same  questions  as  to  relative  merit ; 
and  the  person  whom  one  Inspector  might  think  a 
clever  and  efficient  man  another  Inspector  might  not 
think  so  clever  or  deserving.  I should  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  examination  board,  perhaps,  similar  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Science  and  Arts  De- 
partment, London,  and  that  periodical  examinations 
should  be  held  by  papers  alone,  and  that  these  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  central  body  and  decided  there 
b}'  a uniform  standard ; and  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  should  be  taken  from  the  report  of  the  District 
Inspector. 

18446.  From  your  experience  of  the  country,  do 
you  think  the  parents  of  children  could  pay  a larger 
amount  of  school-fees  than  they  do  pay? — I think 
they  could.  I see  they  are  able  to  pay  for  other 
things.  People  can  raise  money  for  presentations  and 
other  tilings  when  they  think  proper,  but  they  won’t 
pay  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  for  that  reason  a great 
many  of  the  teachers  suggest  that  the  local  rate 
should  be  struck,  and  compel  the  landlord  to  pay. 

18447.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  was  done  that  it 
would  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  schools  ? — If  the 
teachers  and  managers  made  a firm  stand,  the  amount 
might  be  increased. 


18448.  Has  this  matter  of  school  fees  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  you  represent? — I have  heard 
various  conversations  about  it.  Some  maintain  that 
the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  anything,  and  they  don’t 
like  to  hear  of  it. 

18449.  With  regard  to  a question  put  to  you,  I 
have  now  to  ask  is  it  your  opinion  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  have  ever  taken  any  steps  in 
order  to  increase  the  payment  by  school-fees  to  the 
teachers? — They  laid  down  a rule  that  every  child  should 
pay  at  least  sixpence  a quarter,  but  never  took  the 
trouble  to  see  that  rule  carried  out.  In  the  case  of  a 
school  whei-e  the  master  has  an  average  attendance  of 
45,  he  received  only  £1  4s.  Gd.  in  four  years.  His 
manager  won’t  allow  him  to  ask  fees.  If  the  managers 
pulled  together  with  the  teachers,  the  amount  of 
school-fees  might  be  largely  increased.  A great  many 
sensible  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  the  people  are 
able  enough  if  they  were  willing. 

18450.  Why  don’t  the  managers  co-operate  with  the 
teachers? — I have  already  stated  that  some  managers 
find  it  their  interest  in  various  ways  to  say  they  are 
able  to  give  the  people  a cheap  education. 

18451.  Specify  some  of  those? — An  agent  might 
say  to  his  tenants  that  they  supported  a school  for 
them,  and  a clergyman,  for  instance,  if  he  were  looking 
for  a stipend,  might  say  to  the  people,  “ We  give  you 
a cheap  school,  and  its  little  enough  you  pay  us  well.” 

18452.  You  think  that  managers  in  many  instances 
look  after  their  own  interest  first? — Well,  its  natural 
to  do  so. 

18453.  Master  Brooke. — You  said  that  £36  a year 
was  the  lowest  sum  a schoolmaster  should  take,  be- 
cause that  was  the  rate  of  wages.  Do  your  labouring 
men  about  Strabane  earn  £36  a year? — I believe  they 
are  earning  from  14s.  to  16s.  a week — ordinary 
labourers. 

18454.  Is  that  the  common  wages  for  common 
labourers  in  Strabane? — Well,  I can’t  say  that ; but  I 
believe  good  labourers  could  get  that  in  constant  em- 
ployment. I don’t  suppose  agricultural  labourers  get 
that.  I mean  labourers  about  towns. 

18455.  About  the  trades? — About  distilleries  and 
factories,  and  places  of  that  sort. 

18456.  You  said  the  present  Bishop  of  Derry  was 
once  your  rector? — Yes. 

18457.  And  during  that  time  yours  was  the  parish 
school  ? — Yes. 

18458.  Who  is  the  present  rector? — The  Rev. 
Mervyn  Wilson. 

18459.  And  he  does  not  visit  you? — No. 

18460.  Who  is  your  manager? — The  Bishop  of 
Derry  continues  to  manage  the  school,  and  I believe 
he  is  trying  to  get  another  appointment  for  me,  to 
leave  the  school  to  the  present  rector  to  dispose  of  as 
he  thinks  proper. 

18461.  He  does  whatever  a manager  has  to  do  in 
the  way  of  forwarding  returns? — Yes. 

18462.  But  does  not  visit  your  school  now? — He 
does  not ; it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  it. 

18463.  And  virtually  there  is  no  control  whatever, 
as  the  manager  is  away  ?- — None. 

18464.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I want  to  see  if  I have 
succeeded  in  getting  a complete  summary  of  your  views. 
Am  I right  in  supposing  that  the  teachers  of  National 
schools  demand  more  salary — that  it  should  be  paid  to 
them  directly — that  they  should  get  their  salaries  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  children  they  teach — that 
managers  should  have  less  power  to  remove  them — 
that  teachers  should  have  residences,  with  land  attached 
to  them,  if  possible,  and  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  Superannuation  Act,  so  as  to  have  pensions 
as  ciyil  servants  of  the  State  ? — Yes ; that  is  quite 
correct. 

18465.  Is  that  all  ? — Well,  there  are  other  points 
about  supplying  the  school  with  apparatus,  keeping 
them  in  repair,  and  about  abolishing  rents  where  they 
exist. 

18466.  Keeping  the  schools  in  repair  would  only  be 
a relief  to  managers,  because  the  manager  is  primn 
facie  the  person  who  is  considered  to  pay  for  the  school. 


Nor.  26, 1868. 

Mr.  Charles 
Matthews. 
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Nov.  26,  186! 

Mr.  Charles 
Matthews. 


Is  the  teacher  the  person  who  does  it  practically  ? — 

I had  several  instances  of  it  myself.  On  leaving  my 
school  at  Moville,  although  it  was  a school  vested  in 
the  Board,  I had  to  leave  £5  worth  of  apparatus  there. 
They  told  me  I could  not  remove  it  away,  and  the 
manager  would  not  give  me  anything  for  it. 

18467.  Mr.  Gibson, —Who  paid  for  it  in  the  first 
instance  ? — I did  ; I paid  for  it  out  of  my  own  pocket 
in  the  usual  way,  at  half-price.  It  was  partly  the 
Board’s  property  and  partly  mine. 

18468.  Who  is  nominally  the  applicant  for  that 
supplying  of  that  apparatus  from  the  Board? — Of 
course  the  manager  has  to  sign  the  order. 

18469.  You  supplied  the  manager  with  money,  and 
he  applied  and  got  the  particulars  ? — I gave  a post-office 
order  myself  to  the  Commissioners,  but  the  application 
was  made  by  the  manager.  The  manager,  in  all  such 
cases,  has  to  sign  the  requisition. 

18470.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  money  was  provided 
by  you! — Yes. 

18471.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  that  fact  ever  brought 
before  any  of  the  Board  ? — I don’t  think  it  was  ever 
brought  before  the  Board.  I did  not  wish  to  trouble 
them  about  it.  I spoke  to  the  Inspector  about  it. 

18472.  Mr. /S 'vllivan. — What  was  the  value  of  the 
apparatus  ? — I asked  only  £5  for  it. 

18473.  Did  you  pay  the  £5  ? — I paid  £5. 

18474.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Give  the  name  of  the 
Inspector  yovi  complained  to? — Mr.  Graham.  He  is 
at  present  in  Portarlington. 

18475.  How  long  is  it  since  this  transaction? — I 
think  it  is  seven  or  eight  years  ago  since  it  occurred. 

18476.  Mr.  Stolccs. — How  many  years  have  you  been 
teaching  under  the  National  Board? — Twenty-five 
years. 

18477.  How  long  have  you  been  obliged  to  seek  the 
aid  of  those  crutches  which  I am  sorry  to  see  you  use? 
- -I  believe  I was  reduced  to  that  state  at  a very  early 
age. 

18478.  Did  that  calamity  befal  you  before  you  went 
to  the  service  of  the  Board  ? — It  did  ; and  perhaps  had 
it  not  been  for  that,  I would  have  looked  out  for  some 
more  active  employment. 

18479.  What  is  your  income  from  that  school  from 
all  sources?— From  £115  to  £120. 

18480.  How  much  do  you  receive  from  the  Board? 
— £75,  the  surplus  being  an  allowance  for  extra 
branches — drawing,  singing,  and  sometimes  for  train- 
ing monitors. 

18481.  What  is  the  total?— From  £115  to  £120. 

18482.  What  is  the  total  from  the  Board  ? — About 
£75. 

18483.  How  many  days  in  the  week  do  you  teach  ? 
— Six  days. 

18484.  How  many  hours  daily? — I am  employed  in 
the  school  from  ten  o’clock  till  four  o’clock  ; but  I have 
to  do  vai'ious  matters  connected  with  it  at  other  hours, 
and  on  an  average  I am  sure  I am  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  school  for  at  least  eight  hours  daily. 

18485.  How  many  hours  do  you  devote  to  secular 
instruction  ? — Five  and  a half  hours. 

18486.  How  many  hours  do  you  give  to  it  on  Satur- 
days ? — No  time. 

18487.  How  much  time  for  religious  instruction? — 
Half  an  hour  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  on  Saturday. 

18488.  What  payment  do  you  receive  for  giving 
religious  instruction? — None.  There  is  a foundation 
for  the  school.  It  was  left  to  aid  the  education  of  the 
people  of  Sfrabane,  but  I am  not  aware  that  it  was 
left  for  promoting  religious  instruction. 

18489.  As  you  receive  already  £75  from  the  State 
for  teaching  secular  subjects,  and  as  besides  those  sub- 
jects you  give  a certain  amount  of  time  daily  to  reli- 
gious instruction,  do  you  not  think  that  any  augmen- 
tation of  salary  to  which  you  are  entitled  should 
come  from  those  whom  you  serve  by  religious  teach- 
ing, rather  than  from  the  State,  which  pays  you 
already  £75  for  secular  instruction? — If  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  give  religious  instruction,  he  ought  to  be 
paid  for  it.  I think  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from 


it.  I think  that  men  engaged  in  the  subject  of  secular 
instruction  can  hardly  bring  to  bear  that  earnestness 
of  mind  and  seriousness  of  demeanour  necessary  for 
religious  instruction. 

18490.  What  vacation  have  you  in  the  year? — I 
have  eight  or  ten  days  at  Easter.  My  present  manager 
is  so  indulgent  as  to  give  me  four  weeks  in  summer 
when  I ask  it,  and  eight  or  ten  days  at  Christmas. 

18491.  Are  there  any  National  schools  in  Strabane 
under  Roman  Catholic  teachers? — There  are  two. 

18492.  You  have,  I think,  three  Roman  Catholics 
attending  your  school  ? — There  were  three  at  the  date 
mentioned  there. 

18493.  Have  you  now  more  or  fewer? — Four  at 
present  on  the  rolls. 

18494.  Do  these  children  belong  to  one  family,  or 
more  than  one  ? — They  belong  to  four  different  fami- 
lies. 

18495.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  their  cases 
which  induces  their  parents  to  send  them  to  your 
school  rather  than  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  ? — I think  not;  They  live  in  the  neighbom-- 
hood.  I would  have  a great  many  occasionally,  but 
they  are  pretty  well  watched.  As  soon  as  it  is  known 
they  are  coming  to  the  school  they  are  removed 
through  some  influence  or  other. 

18496.  To  what  class  in  life  do  they  belong? — One 
is  the  child  of  a public-house  keeper,  two  others  are 
the  children  of  labourers,  and  one  is  a young  man  who 
is  preparing  for  a clerkship.  He  came  to  me  for  a 
short  time  to  get  a finishing  touch. 

18497.  Are  any  of  them  the  offspring  of  mixed 
marriages,  or  are  both  the  parents  of  these  children 
Roman  Catholics? — Yes,  I believe  the  latter. 

18498.  Do  the  children  live  at  home  with  then- 
parents? — They  do. 

18499.  Mr.  Dease. — The  first  rule  of  the  Board 
states  that  the  object  of  the  National  system  is  to 
afford  a combined  literary  and  moral,  and  separate 
religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  persuasions  in 
their  schools.  I wish  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  how 
that  object  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion is  to  be  carried  out  in  their  schools  if  the  teachers 
are  not  to  give  religious  instruction? — Well,  I believe 
it  is  the  opinion  of  teachers  in  general  that  the  mana- 
gers, when  they  are  clergymen,  should  give  the  reli- 
gious instruction  themselves,  or  that  they  should  pro- 
vide substitutes  for  themselves ; and  where  there  are 
lay  managers,  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  clergy- 
men to  attend  and  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  denominations. 

18500.  You  have  four  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  your  school  at  present  ? — Yes. 

18501.  Have  you  ever  known  a Roman  Catholic 
priest  come  into  your  school  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  those  children  ? — No ; he  never  comes  into  the 
school  at  all. 

18502.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  would  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  school  if  he  wished  to  do  so  ? — He 
would  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  school,  but  I am 
not  aware,  it  being  a non-vested  school,  whether  he 
would  be  permitted  to  give  religious  instruction.  I 
believe  the  plain  fact  is,  that  the  manager  has  the 
power  of  limiting  religious  instruction,  and  excluding 
him  if  he  thinks  proper. 

18503.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  you  aware  whether 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  if  he  wished  to  come  in 
and  give  religious  instruction,  would  be  admitted  by 
your  manager  ? — I can’t  say. 

1 8504.  Are  the  grievances  that  have  arisen  out  of  the 
action  of  managers  towards  teachers  in  their  schools 
generally  in  the  case  of  lay  or  clerical  managers  ? — Do 
you  mean  the  cases  of  hardship  towards  teachers  ? 

18505.  Yes? — Well,  I have  heard  of  one  or  two 
land-agents  being  very  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  in  their 
way,  but  I have  also  heard  the  same  thing  of  a good 
many  clergymen. 

18506.  Had  you  any  teachers  from  the  county  Fer- 
managh attending  the  congress  of  teachers  to  which 
you  alluded  ? — We  had  three  teachers  from  Ennis- 
killen. 
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18507.  Had  you  any  from  country  districts? — We 
had  from  the  country  districts  of  Tyrone,  Sixmilecross, 
Beragh,  and  the  country  about  there. 

18508.  Is  any  case  from  the  county  Fermanagh  of 
hardship  on  the  part  of  a lay  manager  include^  in 
the  list  you  brought  before  the  Commission  to-day? 
—No. 

18509.  Mr.  Sullivan. — State  again  what  grounds 
you  have  for  saying  that  the  lay  teacher  is  unfitted 
to  give  religious  instruction  ? — I can  only  speak 
from  personal  experience.  I do  not  know  par- 
ticular men’s  sentiments  on  the  question,  but  I think 
in  order  to  make  religious  teaching  effective,  it  should 
be  done  in  a proper  spirit.  I do  not  think  from  the 
habits  of  teachers,  and  the  routine  they  fall  into,  that 
they  are  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  duty  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  They  begin  very  soon  to  teach  it 
pretty  much  like  any  other  lesson,  and  teach  it  for 
teaching’s  sake  alone,  without  making  religious  im- 
pressions on  the  children. 

18510.  Then  you  think  lay  teachers  would  not  have 
a proper  spirit  in  imparting  religious  instruction  ? — 
Well,  I should  think  so. 

18511.  Now,  in  the  cases  of  parishes,  where  there 
are  a great  many  schools,  and  where  there  are  but  few 
priests,  how  do  you  think  religious  instruction  could 
be  given  by  those  priests  ? — They  could  assemble  them 
on  Saturday  in  one  house  and  instruct  them,  or  they 
might  employ  some  pious  person  in  the  parish. 

18512.  How  far  do  you  think  a child  of  eight  or 
nine  years  old  ought  to  be  expected  to  travel  for 
religious  instruction  ? — Well,  all  that  are  able  to  go  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Sunday,  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  to  a place  appointed  for  giving  them  reli- 
gious instruction  ; and  teaching  younger  children  than 
that  would,  I think,  be  useless. 

18513.  Would  you  think  five  or  six  miles  would  be 
a proper  distance  to  take  a child  of  that  age  during 
winter? — Well,  I cannot  conceive  that  there  are  many 
parishes  so  large  as  that  they  would  be  five  or  six  miles 
to  a central  point  in  all  directions. 

18514.  You  do  not  consider  being  a schoolmaster 
incompatible  with  being  a pious  person  ? — No,  indeed ; 

I think  many  schoolmasters  are  very  pious. 

18215.  In  districts  of  the  kind  I allude  to,  who 
are  the  parties  who  could  be  appointed  by,  say  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  act  as  his  deputies? — I 
think  he  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  that  himself. 

18516.  Just  so;  he  considers  he  is  the  best  judge, 
and  selects  the  teacher? — He  makes  the  teacher  do  it 
against  the  teacher’s  will  sometimes. 

18517.  Srrppose  he  did  not  compel  the  teacher,  but 
was  obliged  to  select  somebody  else  in  a parish  where 
he  had  nobody  else,  what  would  be  the  result? — My 
position  is,  that  the  clergy  are  themselves  the  best 
qrralified  persons,  and  I think  they  could  find  time 
enough.  Clergymen  in  general  complain  that  they  are 
very  hard  worked,  but  I think  their  work  is  very 
easy. 

18518.  Who  are  the  teachers  employed  by? — The 
managers  appoint  them,  and  the  State  pays  them  in 
general. 

18519.  If  they  are  employed  by  the  manager,  can 
he  not  dictate  to  them  what  they  are  to  teach  ? — Under 
present  circumstances  he  can ; I am  sorry  to  say,  he 
exercises  his  power  of  dictation  in  rather  an  arbitrary 
way  sometimes. 

18520.  Was  that  power  of  the  manager  to  compel 
the  teacher  to  give  religious  instruction  one  of  the 
points  discussed  at  the  meeting  to  which  you  have 
alhrded  ? — No  ; I am  only  speaking  my  own  personal 
opinion  now. 

18521.  Did  it  come  before  you  ? — No  ; we  avoided 
anything  referring  to  religion,  but  the  teachers  generally 
agree  so  far  as  this,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  give  religious  instruction  without  being 
properly  remimerated  for  it. 

18522.  Then,  if  they  were  remunerated,  would  they 
undertake  the  duty? — Well,  perhaps  some  of  them 
would,  but  for  my  own  part  I would  prefer  not  having 
anything  to  do  -with  it. 


18523.  Then  it  is  the  want  of  remuneration  rather 
than  unfitness  they  object  ? — I have  told  you  I con- 
sider from  my  own  experience  of  the  matter,  and  from 
watching  other  teachers  sometimes,  that  they  are  not 
fit  persons  for  giving  religious  instruction. 

18524.  Do  you  know  generally  any  country  where 
the  teacher  is  free  from  that  duty  ? — In  America  they 
are  not  required  to  give  religious  instruction. 

18525.  Are  you  aware  how  the  case  is  in  England  ? 
— I believe  they  have  the  denominational  system  in 
England. 

18526.  In  Prussia  how  is  it? — I think  the  clergy- 
man makes  use  of  the  teacher  there  too. 

18527.  What  is  the  case  in  France? — I don’t  know, 
but  I think  we  are  a peculiarly  situated  people  in  Ire- 
land, and  I think  it  would  be  better  if  the  teacher 
gave  no  religious  instruction. 

18528.  On  what  ground?  why  is  it  we  are  so 
peculiarly  situated  in  Ireland? — Well,  we  are  very 
much  split  up  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  religious 
opinions,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
an  evil  thing  in  the  country. 

18529.  Do  3’ou  mean  to  say  a Presbyterian  teacher, 
a,  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  or  a teacher  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  could  not  give  religious  instruction  to 
children  of  his  own  creed  ? — If  you  want  mixed  edu- 
cation, I think  it  would  be  better  that  the  teacher  gave 
no  religious  instruction. 

18530.  Your  objection  then  arises  from  the  fact  of 
the  schools  being  mixed  ? — Yes,  partly ; and  partly 
from  the  teacher  not  being  a qualified  religious  in- 
structor. 

18531.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  a 
master  who  has  to  exercise  rigorous  discipline  during 
five  days  of  the  week  on  secular  matters,  is  not  very 
acceptable  to  the  children  as  a teacher  of  religion  ? —I 
don’t  think  he  is,  and  I know  another  thing  I observe 
with  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  children  are  inclined  to 
deport  themselves  very  irreverently  when  religious  in- 
struction commences,  particularly  the  children  who 
come  from  Sunday  schools.  They  sometimes  look 
upon  it  as  a signal  for  fun,  and  from  the  way  the 
teacher  is  circumstanced  in  the  daily  school,  of  course 
he  has  to  make  all  the  children  sit  down,  back  a little, 
and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,  and  the 
little  ones  will  naturally  get  uneasy,  and  raise  a row 
if  they  can. 

18532.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  average  attendance 
at  your  school  ? — About  fifty. 

18533.  What  assistance  is  provided  for  you  by  the 
Board  ? — I have  no  assistance  whatever.  I had  eight 
or  nine  monitors  from  time  to  time,  but  they  all  left  me, 
having  got  appointments.  One  of  them  went  as  a 
clerk,  and  expects  to  get  £150  a year. 

18534.  Then  you  have  now  no  monitors? — Not  one 
provided  by  the  Board.  I have  no  paid  monitors. 

18535.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Do  you  consider  the 
elementary  books  of  the  Board  adequate  for  that  pur- 
pose?— I have  not  much  experience  of  the  present 
books  yet.  I think  there  is  some  deficiency  in  the 
gradation  of  them.  I think  they  become  too  hard 
suddenly.  They  are  not  properly  graduated. 

18536.  You  would  interpolate  some  lessons  in  the 
gradation  from  one  book  to  another? — Yes. 

18537.  Do  you  object  to  them  on  any  other  ground, 
or  would  you  propose  any  improvement  in  them  in 
any  other  respect? — Well,  I know  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  objection  started  to  them,  but  I am  dis- 
posed to  take  very  liberal  views  in  tlrat  way.  I am 
not  disposed  to  be  captions. 

18538.  On  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  a judicious 
teacher,  you  think  they  are  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
purposes  for  winch  they  are  designed? — I think  a 
clever  teacher  might  turn  them  to  any  purpose. 

18539.  I am  only  speaking  of  a good  purpose  ? — 
Well,  1 think  they  are  a fair  set  of  lesson  books. 

18540.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  an  advantage  to  the 
teacher  to  have  a specified  set  of  books,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  give  him  some  latitude  in  the  selection  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  better  there  should  be  some  latitude 
in  that  way,  to  let  the  teacher  use  any  set  of  books  he 
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considered  best,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  was 
nothing  objectionable  in  them  in  a religious  or  moral 


18550.  Do  you  contemplate  that  for  that  purpose 
some  land  should  be  attached  to  the  school  ?— There 


point  of  view.  I think  it  would  be  better  that  the  should  be  some  land.  ,,  , 0f 

leader  should  have  the  power  of  selecting,  or  the  18551.  Have  yon  seen  any  of  the  small® njlass« 
• and  teacher  combined,  whatever  class-books  agricultural  schools ; have  they  come  under  your  atte 


manager 

he  considered  most  suitable  to  his  school. 

18541.  Has  the  State  ever  professed  to  pay  the 
whole  salary  of  the  teacher? — No,  it  is  a grant  in  aid 
of  local  salary ; but  the  teachers  have  not  been  sup- 
ported locally  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  have  been. 

18542.  In  the  year  1845,  I see  by  the  answer  ad- 
dressed by  the  National  Board  to  the  teachers,  the 
highest  salary  paid  was  £20,  to  the  first  class?— Yes, 

I recollect  that  time. 

18543.  I see  by  the  same  return  that  that  has  been 
raised  by  six  or  seven  gradations  until  now  the  three 
payments  to  the  first-class  teachers  are  £52,  £44,  and 
£38,  and  that  a similar  increase  has  been  made  in  the 
salaries  of  the  second  and  third  class.  If  the  amount 
received  from  local  sources  had  increased  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  given  by  the  State,  would  the  school- 
masters have  much  to  complain  of? — Well,  they  would 
be  much  better  off — perhaps  if  that  amount  were 
doubled,  and  if  the  locality  added  half  as  much  more 
they  might  be  considered  as  fairly  remunerated. 

1 8544.  What  isthesmallest  numberof  children  which 
you  consider  necessary  to  keep  a school  efficient  and 
active  ? — I think  there  might  be  a very  fair  school  where 
more  children  could  not  be  got  into  it,  with  an  atten- 
dance of  thirty  or  so.  I think  there  would  be  sufficient 
work  for  a man.  In  fact,  the  master  would  have  far 
more  work  where  he  has  a school  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five,  than  with  a larger  school,  where  he  has  the  assis- 
tance of  monitors,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  a poor 
teacher  should  not  be  cut  down  on  account  of  having 
a smaller  school,  when  he  has,  in  fact,  more  work  to 
do,  from  the  absence  of  monitors,  than  if  his  school 
were  larger. 

18545.  Is  it,  in  the  interest  of  the  tax-payer,  worth 
while  to  pay  a full  salary  for  a school  that  has  less 
than  twenty-five  children  ? — What  is  that  place  to  do 
for  education?  Are  the  people  to  be  left  savages? 
They  must  have  a school,  and  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  are  unfavourable,  if  it  is  a mountainous 
district,  for  example,  I think  it  would  be  very  hard 
that  the  people  should  be  deprived  of  education  of 
some  sort. 

18546.  Mr.  Dense.— You  spoke,  amongst  the  things 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  teachers,  and  also  useful 
for  education,  of  agriculture,  and  you  said  agriculture 
should  be  taught  practically,  in  more  schools  than  it  is 
at  present.  Have  you  had,  yourself,  any  connexion 
with  agricultural  teaching  in  any  of  the  schools  where 
you  have  been  teacher  ? — No. 

18547.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject yourself? — In  training,  I heard  lectures  on  it  from 
Mr.  Skilling,  the  agriculturist. 

18548.  What  was  the  idea  that  was  in  your  mind 
when  you  mentioned  that  to  the  Commission,  or  had 
you  any  special  scheme  in  your  mind? — The  teachers 
at  the  conference  in  Omagh  suggested  that  many  of 
them  could  teach  agriculture  under  proper  encourage- 
ment. 

18549.  You  mean  teaching  it  practically? — Yes,  in 
many  places  where  it  is  not  already  taught. 


tion  anywhere? — No. 

18552.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  the  teachers 
generally  partake  of  your  opinion,  that  there  should 
be  a latitude  with  regard  to  the  books,  that  the 
teacher  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  books 
within  a certain  range?— I have  heard  teachers  express 
that  opinion,  but  I cannot  say  it  is  the  general 
opinion.  T 

18553.  You,  yourself,  think  it  would  be  good?— 1 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing.  I see  very  nice  lesson- 
books  on  various  subjects,  issued  by  publishing  com- 
panies in  England. 

18554.  Do  you  think,  as  a practical  teacher,  it  would 
at  all  interfere  with  the  general  system  of  education, 
to  have  different  sets  of  lesson-books  in  different  schools  ? 
—Well,  it  might  be  an  obstacle  in  this  way : the  teachers 
are  required  to  study  , the  lesson-books,  and  answer 
upon  them  at  their  examination,  and  if  the  books  were 
not  the  same  it  might  interfere  with  that  part  of  the 
examination ; except  they  named  particular  subjects, 
and  let  the  teacher  make  up  his  knowledge  from  any 
source. 

18555.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  obviate  that  diffi- 
culty?— Yes,  by  naming  the  subject,  and  letting  liim 
acquire  his  knowledge  from  whatever  source  he  likes, 
but  they  think  it  shows  that  the  teacher  will  be  better 
able  to  teach  the  books  when  he  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

18556.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  is  there  much 
fluctuation  of  children  from  one  school  to  another,  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  change  of  residence?— Well,  m 
towns  they  do  run  about  pretty  much. 

18557.  Is  that  the  choice  of  the  parents  or  the 
whims  of  the  children?— Sometimes  they  leave  when 
asked  for  school  fees,  and  go  to  another  school.  Some- 
times, of  course,  they  feel  offended  by  something  the 
teacher  has  done,  perhaps  he  has  chided  them,  or 
perhaps  punished  them  slightly,  and  they  may  take 
offence  at  it. 

18558.  Does  that  prevail  to  a great  extent?— Well, 
I cannot  say  in  my  school  that  it  does — I find  children 
coming  sometimes  to  my  school  complaining  they  were 
not  getting  on  well  in  other  schools. 

18559.  Mr.  Stolces.— Would  you  say  that  teaching 
in  primary  schools  affords  a suitable  career  for  an 
energetic  and  ambitious  man? — Well,  I don’t  think  it 
would  for  an  ambitious  man,  his  ambition  must  be 
very  limited  if  it  does  ; but  I think  it  requires  a highly 
energetic  man  to  properly  teach  a school. 

18560.  Would  you  not  expect  persons  of  that  dis- 
position speedily  to  quit  schools  for  other  careers? 
— Well,  a very  ambitious  man  might,  but  a highly 
energetic  man  will  find  enough  to  exercise  his  energies 
upon  in  a school. 

18561.  Mr.  Gibson. — When  you  speak  of  using  dif- 
ferent books  in  the  schools,  do  you  not  think  there 
should  be  great  care  taken  lest  the  books  might  be 
subject  to  some  objection  in  a religious  point  of  view  ? 

Certainly ; I mentioned  that- — I said  they  should  be 

free  from  all  sectarian  bias  of  any  kind. 


Rev.  James 


The  Rev.  James  Pouter  sworn  and  examined. 


18562.  Mr.  Sullivan.— You  are  a Presbyterian 
clergyman  ? — I am. 

18563.  Of  the  General  Assembly,  I believe? — Yes, 
the  General  Assembly. 

18564.  You  reside  at  Kilkenny? — I do. 

1 8565.  I believe  you  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  National  education  ? — I cannot 
say  that  I have  paid  very  great  attention,  but  I am  a 
regular  visitor  at  the  model  school  at  Kilkenny ; I go 


there  once  a week  for  religious  instruction,  except 
when  prevented  by  other  duties. 

18566.  You  give  religious  instruction  regularly  at 
the  model  school  ? — Yes. 

18567.  Are  you  a patron  of  any  school  besides  ? — I 
am  not. 

18568.  Have  you  been,  previous  to  going  to  Kil- 
kenny? — No,  nevei\ 

18569.  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  National  system 
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confined  to  the  model  schools  ? — Yes,  I should  say  so. 
I have  not  attended  to  the  general  system  much  ; my 
attention  has  been  confined  to  the  model  school  at 
Kilkenny. 

18570.  Have  you  ever  made  any  objections  to  the 
books  that  were  used  in  model  schools  ? — I did,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 

18571.  Which  books  are  they  may  I ask? — The 
edition  of  school  books  published  in  1867. 

18572.  All  of  them? — To  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Book. 

18573.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  objection  to 
those  books  ? — The  teaching  of  some  of  the  passages  in 
those  books  I looked  upon  as  not  suitable  for  the  chil- 
dren that  I look  after,  nor  for  Protestant  children 
generally. 

18574.  Had  those  passages  to  which  you  objected  a 
religious  character  ? — I consider  so. 

18575.  To  whom  did  you  make  your  objection — to 
the  Commissioners  ? — I made  my  objection  by  a note 
in  the  Visitors’  Book  of  the  school. 

18576.  Did  you  address  any  communication  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — No,  I did  not  at  first. 

18577.  Had  you  any  conversation,  at  any  time, 
with  the  teachers  of  the  school  upon  the  subject  ? — No, 
I had  not. 

18578.  At  any  time  ? — No. 

18579.  Did  you  ever  object  in  the  school  itself,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupils  or  the  teachers,  to  the  pas- 
sages?— I objected,  in  writing,  in  the  infants’  school, 
and  also  in  writing  in  the  boys’  school  in  the  Visitors’ 
Book.  In  the  girls’  school  I simply  pointed  to  a pas- 
sage in  the  fourth  book,  which  the  child  of  one  of  my 
hearers  had  in  her  hand,  and  I merely  remarked  to  the 
teacher  who  was  in  charge,  and  said,  “ I don’t  con- 
sider that  a proper  passage  in  a mixed  school.” 

18580.  That  was  Miss  Thorne? — Yes;  that  was 
Miss  Thorne. 

18581.  Was  that  said  in  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren ? — The  class  was  being  trained  in  reading,  but 
they  were  under  examination  by  her  at  the  time,  they 
were  not  reading  ; nor  did  I specify  the  particular's  of 
the  passage.  I merely  pointed  to  it  without  specify- 
ing what  it  was  to  her,  or  in  her  hearing. 

18582.  Did  you  ever  object  to  them  to  Miss 
Loundes  ? — Miss  Loundes  was  mistress  of  the  infants’ 
school ; my  objection  there  was  made  in  writing  in  the 
book  ; it  was  in  the  school-room,  but  at  her  desk  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  classes  that  were  in 
charge  of  her  assistants.  I had  no  conversation  on 
the  subject  in  the  hearing  of  any  one.  What  I did 
was  in  writing. 

18583.  Wliat  was  the  passage  to  which  you  ob- 
jected?— The  passage  in  the  infants’  school  book  to 
which  I objected  was  one  called  the  Angels’  Whisper 
— Lover’s  song  of  the  Angels’  Whisper. 

18584.  You  considered  that  was  a passage  tending 
to  propagate  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  ? — It  tended  to 
propagate  what  I would  not  consider  children  should 
receive.  It  might  be  very  well  for  a sentiment  for 
you  or  me  to  sing  who  have  formed  our  ideas,  but  I do 
not  consider  it  a fit  passage  to  be  read  in  an  infant 
school  by  Protestant  children. 

18585.  What  were  the  words  you  objected  to  ? — It 
is  a stanza  commencing  with  these  words : — 

“ Her  beads  while  she  numbered, 

Her  baby  still  slumbered.” 

18586.  Are  you  aware  who  it  was  that  compiled  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  ? — I don’t  know  who 
compiled  the  books. 

18587.  Are  you  aware  who  formed  the  committee 
that  appointed  them? — I have  no  knowledge  on  the 
subject  whatever. 

18588.  Did  not  Miss  Loundes  tell  you  they  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  a Presbyterian,  a member 
of  your  Church? — No  ; she  never  uttered  such  a state- 
ment to  me.  I did  not  consider  it  right  to  say  a word 
to  a teacher  upon  the  subject.  Considering  that  the 
teachers  were  there  simply  to  discharge  their  duty  as 


servants  of  the  Board,  I do  not  consider  that  they  Nov.  26,  18G8. 
were  responsible  in  any  way  for  those  books.  ~ — 

18589.  There  was  'an  inquiry  on  the  subject?— 

There  was,  into  charges  preferred  against  me  by  the 
Inspector. 

18590.  Are  you  aware  what  were  the  charges  of  the 
Inspector? — I have  them  from  the  Inspector  in  writ- 
ing, and  can  lay  them  before  you  if  you  choose.  On 
the  6th  of  February  last  I made  this  minute  in  the 
Visitors’  Book  of  the  school — “ Visited  the  schools  this 
day.  The  children  were  clean  and  orderly.  I 
examined  the  school  books  in  use,  and  I feel  bound  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  they  contain  many  passages 
exceedingly  objectionable,  and  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
children  of  Protestant  parents.  I would  specify 
Second  Book,  page  180 ; Third  Book,  page  181 ; 

Fourth  Book,  page  29,  172,  173,  338,  352,  and  381.” 

18591.  Was  this  in  the  iufant  schoolbook? — No; 
this  was  the  minute  I made  in  the  boys’  school.  The 
minute  in  the  other  book  I don’t  recollect.  I have  not 
got  a copy  of  the  exact  words.  It  was  not  so  long  as 
the  minute  I have  read ; it  only  referred  to  one  book. 

18592.  Was  it  to  this  effect : — “ I consider  a portion 
of  the  Angels’  Whisper  in  the  Second  Reading  Book 
in  use  in  this  school,  objectionable,  and  such  as  should 
not  be  found  in  a book  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
children  of  all  creeds?” — Yes,  I should  say  it  was  to 
that  effect. 

18593.  You  stated  you  were  going  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Inspector? — Yes.  I made  those  minutes 
in  the  books  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  on  the  7 th 
of  February  it  appeal's  a report  was  made  of  them  by 
the  District  Inspector  to  the  Board,  and  there  was 
also  a letter  written  to  the  District  Inspector  from  the 
head  teacher  of  the  school,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
the  Board,  laying  certain  charges  against  me  of  which 
I knew  nothing  until  a considerable  time  afterwards, 
when  I was  waited  upon  by  the  Head  Inspector,  who 
informed  me  that  serious  charges  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  against  me,  and  asked  me  was  I prepared  to- 
submit  to  an  investigation  into  them.  I said  I was 
prepared  to  go  into  a defence  of  anything  connected 
with  my  conduct  in  the  school,  and  I asked  him  to  be 
good  enough  to  give  me  a specific  indictment  in  writ- 
ing stating  what  the  charges  were.  He  said  he  would 
do  so  and  here  is  the  specific  indictment  in  writing 
against  me : — 

Cory  of  Passages  in  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  on  the  7tli 
February,  instant,  by  Lewis  IIarkin,  esq.,  District  In- 
spector of  National  Schools : — 

“ 1.  I have  received  a report  from  the  head  mistress  of 
the  infant  department,  informing  me  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Porter  visited  her  room  and  expressed  to  her  and  to  her 
assistant,  Mrs.  Carroll,  who  is  a Roman  Catholic,  his  objec- 
tion to  a passage  in  the  Second  Book,  being  the  second  verse 
of  a poem  beginning  with  the  words  : ‘ Her  beads  while  she 
numbered.’  Of  three  monitresses  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
two  were  Roman  Catholics. 

“ 2.  In  his  visit  to  the  female  school  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter 
proceeded  at  once  to  where  the  fifth,  the  highest  class,  then 
in  charge  of  Miss  Thorne,  stood.  He  took  occasion  to 
inform  the  teacher  that  there  were  many  passages  in  the 
book  from  which  she  was  teaching  that  were  objectionable ; 
to  prove  which  he  took  a book  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  turned  to  page  173  (Fourth  Book),  pointed  to  a 
passage  beginning  with  the  words,  ‘ Soon  after  the  good 
lady  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,’  and  declared  it  to  be  ob- 
jectionable. At  the  moment  these  words  were  spoken,  there 
stood  three  Roman  Catholic  girls  of  the  ages  of  thirteen, 
fifteen,  and  sixteen. 

“ 3.  On  questioning  the  head  master  of  the  male  school, 

Mr.  Ryan,  I have  ascertained  from  him  that  since  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Board’s  reading  books  he  has  been  exposed 
during  school  hours  to  the  frequent  interpellations  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  doctrinal 
points  raised  within  these  books.” 

Copt  of  a Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Ilarkin,  District  In- 
spector, on  the  1 Oth  February,  instant,  by  Mr.  Rxak,  head 
master  of  the  Kilkenny  model  school : — 

“ Sir, — At  eleven  o’clock  this  morning,  and  before  the 
classes  had  been  reformed  after  religious  instruction,  the 
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Nov  26, 1868.  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  came  into  the  boys’  school-room  and  asked 

me  in  a voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the  pupils,  to 

Rev.  James  have  the  Inspector’s  office  opened  in  order  that  he  mig  it 
Porter.  hold  a conference  therein  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman  and  the 

Rev.  Mr.  De  Montmorency,  two  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  These  two  gentlemen  had  been  giving 
religious  instruction  in  these  schools  during  the  morning. 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter  had  not.  , , , ,,  , c 

“ I told  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  that  I did  not  hold  the  key  of 
the  office,  and  that  over  that  department  I had  no  control. 
He  then  entered  the  laboratory,  and  demanded  that  I would 
furnish  him  with  a copy  of  the  following  books,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  : Second  Book.  I hird  Book,  and 
Fourth  Book.  I now  told  him  that  I could  not  so  far 
interfere  with  school  business  as  to  take  those  books  from 


interfere  with  scnooi  Business  as  “ 

the  children’s  hands,  and  requested  the  rev.  gentleman  not 
involve  me  in  a discussion  with  which  I could  have  no- 


to  involve  me  in  a discussion  ivnu  "sah  * * ' 
thine  to  say.  He  then  said,  ‘ Do  you  refuse  to  procure  n 
the  books?’  I reminded  him  that  it  was  outside  my  du 


me  docks  r * ~ -JS  outside  my  duty 

to  furnish  books  to  any  visitor,  and  that  it  were  better  that 
he  obtained  the  books  from  some  other  source.  li  e again 
demanded,  ‘ Do  you  refuse  to  let  me  have  the  books  > 
My  reply  was,  1 1 do.’  He  then  left. 

“ Durin"  the  above  neither  of  the  other  clergymen  entered 
the  room,  nor  of  course  had  any  share  in  this  conversation. 
But  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  left  me,  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman 
came  in  and  said  that  he  was  requested  by  some  of  the  parents 
to  examine  those  books,  and  asked  if  I was  acting  under 
rule  in  refusing  to  furnish  copies  of  the  books  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter.  My  reply  to  this  was  that  a compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  would  necessitate  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  for  which  I would  be 
held  responsible ; but  that  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman  wished 
I would  ’ after  school  hours,  send  him  a set  of  the  books 
required.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman  then  left,  apparently 
well  satisfied  with  this  arran; 


“ I have  the  honour,  &c.,  &c., 

“L.  J.  Ryan, 

“ Head  Master. 

“ L.  Harlcin,  esq.,  District  Inspector.” 

18594.  On  both  occasions,  then,  there  were  several 
of  the  pupils  present  when  the  observations  were  made, 
according  to  that  statement!— Yes,  but  the  question  is, 
is  that  statement  the  fact  ? 

18595.  Is  it  the  fact! — It  is  not. 

1859G.  In  what  does  it  deviate  from  the  truth! — It 
deviates  from  the  truth  in  saying  that  I mentioned 
beads,  or  cross,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I never  used 
the  terms.  I never  repeated  a word  of  the  passage  I 
objected  to  to  any  of  the  pupils  or  to  any  teacher.  The 
statement  is  untrue  in  that  respect.  It  is  also  untrue 
that  I interrupted  the  business  of  the  school.  It  is 
perfectly  untrue,  and  the  Board  so  decided  after  an 
investigation  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them. 

18597.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  merely  point  out 
the  passages  to  which  you  objected  with  your  finger  to 
the  master  or  mistress,  or  do  you  mean  that  you 
named  them  viva  voce,  but  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
other  people!— What  I did  was  this:  the  girls  were 
standing  in  the  class  when  I went  forward  and  said  to 
one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Martin  Smith.  “ Is  that 
the  Fourth  Book  in  your  hand!”  She  said  yes,  and 
handed  it  to  me.  I turned  to  the  page,  and  handed 
the  book  open  to  the.  teacher,  pointed  with  my  finger 
to  the  passage,  and  said,  “That  passage  I consider 
objectionable  in  a mixed  school.” 

18598.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  this  matter  inves- 
tigated by  the  Board? — Yes,  it  was  investigated  by 
their  Head  Inspector,  and  vciy  much  annoyed  I was 
at  being  exposed  to  such  trouble,  which  I thought  I 
had  no  right  to  be. 

18599.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  was  the  Boards  de- 
cision in  the  matter? — After  the  investigation  was 
closed  I heard  nothing  from  the  Board  for  some  weeks, 
and  eventually  I wrote  to  know  what  decision  they 
had  come  to  with  reference  to  the  charges  preferred 
against  me,  and  the  investigation  held,  and  I received 
from  the  Board  this  reply. 

18600.  May  I ask  were  you  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Head  Inspector! — I was.  The  investiga- 
tion occupied  two  entire  days,  and  a great  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined.  I asked  the  Board  to  supply 
me  with  a copy  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by 


the  Inspector,  and  they  declined.  If  I had  an  oppoi- 
tunity  of  laying  it  before  you  it  would  show  you  how 
the  case  exactly  stands. 

18601.  Were  you  not  present  during  the  examina- 
tion ? — I was. 

18602.  All  the  time  ?— All  the  time. 

18603.  Is  the  evidence  on  such  occasions  given  on 
oath  ?— It  was  not  so  in  this  case.  I believe  it  is  not 

US 18604.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— Did  the  investigation 
take  place  at  your  request  or  at  the  request  of  some 
other  person?— It  took  place  by  order  of  the  Board. 
18605.  At  whose  request! — I cannot  tell. 

18606.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Was  it  at  your  request ! 
— Not  at  all.  e 

18607.  The  Chairman.— Was  it  on  the  report  of 
the  Inspector  on  the  letters  he  received  from  the 
teacher?— I made  the  minute  I have  read  in  the 
Visitors’  Book  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  Inspector 
reported'  my  action  in  that  on  the  7th,  and  I was 
waited  upon  by  the  Head  Inspector  sometnne  after- 
wards informing  me.  that  certain  charges  had  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  Board  against  me,  and  to  know  if  I was 
prepared  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  them. 

18608.  Was  the  letter  of  the  teacher  conveyed  to 
the  Commissioners  along  with  the  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector?— Yes  ; I understand  the  letter  along 
with  the  report  of  the  District  Inspector  were  com- 
municated to  the  Board.  ri 

18609.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  did  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  lay  a series  of  charges 
against  you  and  proceed  to  prosecute  them?— Yes; 
there  they  are  under  the  hand  of  their  Head  Inspector 

18610.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  you  should  submit 
to  such  an  examination  ? — I thought  it  was  a most  un- 
warrantable proceeding  altogether  on  the  part  ox  the 
Board.  ,,  , 

18611.  Do  you  regard  such  a proceeding  as  that 
calculated  to  maintain  your  position  and  authority 
with  the  children  of  your  communion  who  were  under 
your  charge  in  the  school  ? — It  was  calculated  to  injure 
me  very  materially,  for  the  report  went  through  the 
town  that  I had  interfered  with  the  education  of  the 
children  and  that  I had  been  abusing  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices  ; and  I was  very  much  annoyed 
indeed— such  a report  being  wholly  untrue. 

18612.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Now,  if  you  please,  give 
us  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I shall  read 
it  for  you  : — 


No.  3. 


2627—68. 

Kilkenny  District  Model  School. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

25th  March,  1868. 

K,ev  Sir The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 

have  had  before  them  the  Report  of  the  Inquiry  held  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors,  into  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Harkin,  District  Inspector,  as  to  the 
interruption  by  you  of  the  business  of  the  above  school,  as 
referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant. 

We  arc  directed  to  state,  that  the  Commissioners  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  business  of  the  school  was  inter- 
rupted by  you  on  the  occasion  in  question ; but  they  regret 
that  you  should  have  made  observations  in  theWsitors  Book, 
which  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioners 

°n  ^ ’ We  arc,  Rev.  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

P1,11’  } Secretaries. 

W.  II.  Newell,  J 

Rev.  James  Porter, 

The  Manse,  Kilkenny. 

18613.  Do  you  think  the  latter  partof  that  decision 
just  ?_It  is  just  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  full 
enough,  and  that  was  my  annoyance  with  the  Board. 
I thought  they  should  have  given  a much  fuller  de- 
cision They  did  decide  upon  the  charge  as  to  in- 
terrupting the  teaching  in  the  school;  they  did  not 
decide  on  the  charge  of  speaking  in  the  hearing  of 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  or  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 
I hold  that  the  evidence  fully  bears  out  that  I did 
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nothing  of  the  sort.  I asked  for  a fuller  decision,  but 
they  declined  to  re-open  the  case.* 

18614.  Do  you  think  it  judicious  for  a clei-gyman, 
a visitor  of  a model  school,  to  write  observations  of 
that  sort  in  a book  open  to  public  inspection,  and  to 
speak  to  the  teachers  who  are  only  instruments  in 
carrying  out  the  system? — On  the  Visitors’  Book 
visitors  are  requested  to  record  such  observations  as 
they  think  fit  on  the  state  of  the  school. 

18615.  Is  it  part  of  the  province  of  the  Visitors’ 
Book  to  contain  observations  on  the  books  published 
by  authority  of  the  Commissioners? — I could  not  con- 
sider a school  in  a satisfactory  state  when  the  books 
are  not  proper. 

18616.  The  books  are  part  of  the  system  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners? — Of  course  the  books 
are  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissionei-s. 

18617.  Then  in  writing  such  an  objection  upon  the 
Visitors’  Book,  there  is  an  objection  to  the  whole  system 
of  National  education  ? — No ; there  is  not. 

18618.  A l-p.  not  the  books  part  of  the  system? — I 
don’t  see  how  that  would  apply,  you  may  find  fault 
with  something  in  the  system  though  you  admit  that 
the  system  is  a good  one  on  the  whole.  I may  find 
fault  with  my  wife  but  I do  not  condemn  her  on  that 
account. 

18619.  Was  not  placing  that  minute  on  the  Visitors’ 
Book  in  order  that  the  whole  public  might  see  it,  ob- 
jecting to  an  essential  portion  of  the  system? — I con- 
sider that  this  edition  of  the  books  was  a departure 
from  what  had  been  previously  satisfactory.  The 
books  up  to  that  time  I consider  were  satisfactox-y. 
The  edition  of  1867  I considered  should  not  have  con- 
tained those  passages,  and  I thought  that  a violation 
of  faith  with  the  public. 

18620.  Although  compiled  by  a Presbyterian? — 
I had  no  knowledge  of  that. 

18621.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  were  selected 
by  Mr.  M‘Creedy  ? — I did  not  know  anything  of  the 
sox-t. 

18622.  Were  you  told  on  that  occasion  that  they 
were  selected  by  Mr.  M'Creedy? — No ; I was  not.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  new  edition  having  been  published 
till  my  attention  was  called  to  them  by  a gentleman 
whose  children  attended  the  school.  I had  been  from 
home  during  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  on  re- 
turning, my  attention  was  called  to  the  books  by  a 
gentleman  whose  children  were  at  the  school.  I said, 
I could  say  nothing  until  I had  seen  the  books  myself. 
It  was  then  I first  learned  that  a new  edition  had  been 
placed  in  the  children’s  hands— I then  obtained  a copy 
from  the  head  teacher  of  the  school.  I said,  “ Will 
you  let  me  have  a copy  of  the  books,”  and  he  politely 
handed  them  to  me.  I brought  them  home  and  looked 
over  them,  and  having  made  up  my  mind  with  reference 
to  them,  I then  went  to  the  school,  and  on  the  6th  of 
February,  I made  that  minute.  I only  knew  that  the 
books  were  published  by  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  Commissioners.  As  to  who  compiled  them  I 
knew  nothing  whatever. 

18623.  Rev.  Dx\  Wilson. — Are  you  not  aware  that 
two  of  the  Inspectox-s  were  the  parties  whose  business 
was  to  px-epare  that  edition  and  were  paid  for  it, 
neither  of  whom  was  Mr.  M'Creedy? — I have  heard 
that  since.  I have  since  seen  it  in  a return  of  the 
cost  of  the  edition  made  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

18624.  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  themselves 


regarded  these  new  books  as  a part  of  the  system  when  Nov.  26,  1868 
they  have  since  withdrawn  them? — Certainly  not.  T"" 

18625.  Mr.  Sullivan. — With  reference  to  a ques-  port'er 
tion  put  by  Dr.  Wilson,  I may  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Commissionex-s  under  their  own 
hand  have  stated  that  it  was  Mr.  M'Creedy  edited  those 
books — the  returns  supplied  to  us  state,  “ Second 
Book  of  Lesson,  compiled  by  W.  M'Creedy,  assisted  by 
H.  P.  Clarke,  esq.  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that ; what 
is  the  date  of  fit  ? 

18626.  There  are  two  books,  one  is  dated  1867  and 
the  other  1865,  and  thex-e  has  been  no  edition  of  it 
since.  That  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Commis- 
sionex-s themselves? — It  would  not  have  the  least 
effect  on  my  objection  who  was  the  pex-son  that  com- 
piled the  books. 

18627.  Do  you  not  feel  you  made  a fatal  objection 
to  the  whole  system  by  showing  that  no  two  people 
can  agree  upon  a work  to  be  read  in  a school  ? — I 
don’t  feel  anything  of  the  sox-t. 

18628.  If  evex-yone  had  the  same  right  and  title  to 
object  to  this  passage  and  to  that  passage  in  a book, 
what  would  it  come  to  in  the  end  ? — If  the  Board  of 
Education  profess  not  to  intex-fere  with  the  creed  of 
any  party,  and  to  publish  works  that  will  not  trample 
upon  any  peculiar  views  of  any  denomination,  and  if 
they  depart  from  that,  then  I think  they  should  be 
brought  back  to  that  principle  again.  That  is  all  I 
desire. 

18629.  But  if  every  person  was  allowed  to  object 
after  the  same  fashion  in  which  you  have  objected,  and 
if  the  passages  objected  to  were  removed,  what  would 
become  of  the  books  intended  for  the  general  instruction 
of  the  people — how  would  it  be  possible  to  teach  general 
literature  at  all  if  every  man  could  object  to  what 
didn’t  please  himself? — I think  every  man  of  common 
sense  can  understand  thex-e  is  sufficient  literature  in 
the  world  for  genex-al  purposes  without  intex-fex-ing 
with  the  peculiar  views  of  any  one. 

18630.  What  religions  views  are  contained  in  the 
passage  at  page  188  of  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons; 
that  is  one  of  the  passages  you  objected  to,  if  I mis- 
take not? — If  I had  the  book  befox-e  me  I could  point 
out  the  pai-ts 

18631.  Here  is  the  book  (book  handed  to  witness)  ? — 

This  is  not  the  proper  book — this  is  the  1868  edition  ; 
it  is  the  1867  edition  I object  to. 

18632.  Well,  what  is  the  particular  passage  that  you 
allude  to  ? — It  is  the  story  headed  “ The  Dead  Ass.” 

18633.  Mr.  Gibson. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, I pi-esume,  to  take  care  that  their  books  should 
be  free  from  any  matter  that  is  objectionable  accox-ding 
to  the  religious  opinion  of  any  particular  sect  or  de- 
nomination of  the  people  ? — I have  always  so  under- 
stood. 

18634.  When  you  found  these  books  to  which  you 
objected  in  the  schools,  did  you  think  their  being 
thex-e  was  the  act  of  the  Commissionex-s  and  not  of  the 
teacher.  Was  anything  doxxe  in  that  school  except  by 
the  authox-ity  of  the  Commissionex-s? — Not  that  I am 

18635.  Do  yoxx  not  think  now  on  further  considex-a- 
tion  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  ad- 
dressed your  communication  to  the  Commissioners 
than  to  the  subox-dinates,  by  putting  it  upon  the  face 
of  the  Visitox-s’  Book  ? I take  it  that  the  object  of  that 
book  is  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  teacher  mat- 


* The  following  letter  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Porter : — 

3205— 68.— B.  O.— 21/4/68. 

Kilkenny  District  Model  School. 

Office  of  National  Education,  22nd  April.  1868. 

Rev.  Sir. — Having  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  meeting  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  we  are  directed  to 
inform  you,  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  see  no  reason  for  re-opening  a case  which  has  already  been 
fully  considered. 

With  respect  to  the  head  master,  Mr.  Ryan,  he  denies  that  lie  ever  used  language  calculated  to  offend  you. 

We  are  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Commissioners  invariably  decline  to  give  copies  of  the  Reports  or  letters  of  their 
Inspectors. 

We  are,  Rev.  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Kelly,  1 Secretaries. 

W.  II.  Newell,  j 

Rev.  James  Porter,  The  Manse,  Kilkenny. 
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Rev.  James 


ters  which  are  under  his  control,  and  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  and  not  matters  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  responsible.  I put  it  to  you  how  whether 
you  do  not  think  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  addressed  your  communications  to 
the  Commissioners  than  to  have  made  the  entries  in 
the  book  in  the  school?— Well,  perhaps  if  I was 
going  over  the  same  course  of  conduct  again,  my  ex- 
perience might  have  led  me  to  address  the  Commis- 
sioners directly  in  the  first  place ; but  it  occurred  to 
me  at  the  time  that  the  readiest  way  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter  was  to  put  it  upon  the  Visitors’  Book, 
which  was  under  the  observation  of  the  Inspector,  so 
that  he  might  see  it,  and  see  that  there  was  objection 
taken  to  the  books. 

18636.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Commissioners  themselves  it  would  not  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  and  ac- 
tion taken  upon  it  as  promptly  as  by  the  course  you 
adopted  of  entering  the  objection  on  the  Visitors’  Book 
of  the  school? — I have  no  doubt  whatever  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  Commissioners  would  have  atten- 
ded to  the  letter  and  considered  it ; but  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  action  would  have  been  so  prompt.  I have 
no  doubt  they  would  have  attended  to  it. 

18637.  On  what  ground  do  you  form  that  opinion, 
that  the  action  in  reference  to  the  matter  could  not 
have  been  so  prompt? — I form  it  upon  this  ground — 
that  attention  being  called  to  the  matter  in  the  very 
district  itself  where  the  parents  of  the  children  would 
come  to  understand  it,  prompt  action  would  thereby 
be  induced  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  so  as  to 
remedy  what  was  felt  to  be  amiss,  as  soon  as  possible. 

18638.  Would  that  prompt  action  have  been  in- 
duced then  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  district  more 
than  by  your  own  letter  to  the  Commissioners  direct 
on  the  subject? — My  reason  for  stating  so,  and  for 
making  the  note  as  I did,  was  that  I was  spoken  to 
by  several  of  the  parents  about  the  matter  of  these 
books  and  urged  by  them  to  take  action  about  them, 
and  I not  only  made  that  minute,  but  it  was  counter- 
signed by  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county. 

”18630.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  think  that  by 
making  this  entry  in  the  Visitors’  Book  you  were  put- 
ting yourself  less  prominently  forward  in  the  matter 
than  if  you  had  written  a formal  letter  directly  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — Y es. 

18640.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  fact,  did  you  think 
that  it  was  a matter  the  Board’s  own  officers  should 
prosecute  rather  than  you  should  ? — Unquestionably. 

18641.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  the  Board’s  own 
officers  should  raise  objections  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  in  publishing  certain  books  ? — No  ; but  I think 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors  to  in- 
form the  Board  of  objections  which  were  made. 

18642.  Kev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  not  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Board  that  the  Inspectors  should  take 
special  notice  of  whatever  objections  are  made  in  the 
Visitors’  Book,  and  make  them  known  to  the  Commis- 
sioners?— I would  say  so. 

18643.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  it  possible,  if 
your  system  were  carried  out,  that  any  book  could  be 
written  for  the  National  system? — I think  it  perfectly 
possible.  I think  the  English  language  and  literature 
are  not  so  barren  as  not  to  afford  ample  materials  for 
general  instruction. 

18644.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  that  every  person 
who  objects  to  any  proceedings  of  the  Board,  with  re- 
ference to  the  system,  is  at  liberty  to  enter  those  objec- 
tions in  the  Visitors'  Book — whether  that  is  a judicious 
and  wise  course  ? — I think  if  there  is  a Visitors’  Book 
kept,  aud  a special  request  made  to  the  public  to  enter 
their  observations  in  it,  I don’t  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a request  being  made  if  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  record  objections  in  it. 

18645.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  that  books 
employed  under  the  National  system  should  contain 
no  reference  whatever  to  any  Roman  Catholic  customs 
or  views  or  history? — If  the  doing  so  would  trench 
upon  the  views  of  any  other  party  of  Christian  people 
I think  it  should  not  be  found  in  the  books. 


18646.  Are  the  children  attending  schools  in  Ire- 
land to  be  kept  then  in  total  ignorance  of  the  differ- 
ences between  various  sections  of  the  people  on  religious 
matters  ? — I would  leave  that  to  the  clergy  of  the  re- 
spective churches. 

18647.  Would  you  exclude  the  history  of  Europe 
altogether  from  the  schools  and  from  the  books? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

18648.  How  is  it  possible  to  teach  people  the 
history  of  Europe  without  letting  them  know  that 
there  have  been  great  disputes  and  wars  and  discus- 
sions upon  religious  questions,  and  that  the  habits  and 
customs  of  people  have  varied  according  to  their  reli- 
gious persuasions  in  days  gone  by — do  you  think  that 
no  history  at  all  should  be  taught? — On  the  contrary, 

I do  not  think  there  is  history  enough  taught  in  the 
schools. 

18649.  With  respect  to  the  passage  to  which  you 
objected — Queen  Phillippa  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross — suppose  it  was  historically  true  that  she  did 
do  so,  what  objection  could  there  be  to  the  children 
being  taught  that  as  a matter  of  history  ? — If  Queen 
Phillippa  chose  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  I really 
have  no  objection  to  her  doing  so,  or  to  any  body  else 
doing  it  if  they  like,  and  I did  not  object  to  the  passage 
on  that  ground. 

18650.  On  what  ground  did  you  object? — My  objec- 
tion to  that  passage  is,  that  it  is  stated  by  the  his- 
torian, in  connexion  with  it,  that  she  never  did  any 
thing  by  act  or  deed  to  disentitle  her  to  the  glories  of 
heaven — that  is  a statement  which,  I hold,  is  not  for 
children,  according  to  my  views,  to  receive. 

18651.  Then  it  was  not  about  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  you  objected? — Not  at  all;  it  was  to  the 
other  statement.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  neither  here 
nor  there  in  my  mind. 

18652.  Mr.  Sullivan. — And  what  is  your  objection 
to  the  passage  about  the  beads  ? — The  stanza  I allude 
to  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Her  beads  as  she  numbered 
The  babe  still  slumbered 

And  smiled  in  her  face  as  she  bended  her  knee ; 

Oh  bless’d  be  that  warning, 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 

For  I know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  with  thee." 

How  do  you  know  it  ? I don’t  know  it,  and  to  teach 
a child  to  say  that  they  know  the  angels  are  whispering 
is  what  I don’t  understand. 

18653.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  not  believe  that  there 
are  ministering  spirits  sent  to  minister  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  God  on  earth? — Yes  ; but  I don’t  know  what 
spirit  is  whispering  to  you  now. 

18654.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  the  passage  which  you 
have  referred  to — “The  Dead  Ass” — will  you  point 
out  what  it  is  you  object  to  there? — It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  passage  I object  to ; this  person  made 
a pilgrimage. 

18655.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Who  is  this? — This  story 
of  this  dead  ass.  A certain  person  went  on  a pilgrimage 
to  Santiago,  and  he  took  his  ass  with  him  to  help  him  on 
his  way.  He  found  that  if  he  made  this  pilgrimage  one 
of  his  children  that  was  sick  would  be  spared  to  him. 
He  vowed  he  would  make  the  pilgrimage.  Heaven, 
it  is  stated  here,  accepted  the  condition.  He  proceeded 
on  the  journey.  The  ass  died.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  making  the  pilgrimage  and  returned,  and  the 
story  makes  it  appear  that  the  child  was  spared  to 
him  because  he  made  that  vow  and  pilgrimage.  Now 
I object  to  the  whole  spirit  of  that  passage,  because  of 
that. 

18656.  The  Chairman. — From  what  author  is  that 
story  taken,  do  you  remember? — From  Sterne,  1 
think  it  is. 

18657.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  not  think,  taking 
the  author  into  account,  it  would  lead  to  a precisely 
opposite  result  to  what  you  suggest  ? — The  children 
are  not  to  know  who  is  the  author. 

18658.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  it  possible 
for  any  history  to  be  compiled  that  could  be  used  in  the 
National  schools  of  Ireland  ? — I don’t  know ; it  has  not 
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-been  tried,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  yet,  to  compile  a his-  physical  science  correct  ? — I don’t  undertake  to  say  AW.  26,  186P- 

tory  that  would  be  acceptable.  they  are.  

18659.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  it  could,  18679.  Therefore,  may  not  the  same  occur  in  his-  pCV:  ^ames 
when  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  didn’t  tory  ? — I have  said  you  may  draw  a wrong  inference ; °r  °r 
find  themselves  competent  for  the  performance  of  the  and,  further,  a closer  investigation  may  bring  you  to 
task  ? — I don’t  remember  ever  hearing  that  they  ever  a different  conclusion  from  what  the  historian  set  forth, 
made  any  attempt  at  it.  18680.  Consequently,  who  can  be  a better  judge  of 

18660.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Don’t  you  think  that  proves  the  tx-utlx  of  the  inference  than  the  person  who  makes  it? 
the  impossibility  of  compiling  a set  of  books  for  a — Not  the  only  person,  everybody  who  reads  it. 
mixed  school? — No;  I don’t  see  how  that  is  at  all ; 18681.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  not  consider  that 

it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  Commissioners  history  is  a very  important  part  of  the  instruction  of 

never  tried  to  do  it,  the  thing  is  impossible.  the  young  ? — I think  it  is  a very  important  part ; I 

18661.  If  they  tried,  and  found  they  could  not  regard  it  as  such,  certainly, 
agree  upon  it  ? — I am  not  aware  that  the  attempt  has  18682.  Is  it  not  prima  facie  rather  against  a system 
ever  been  made  by  them.  which  seems  obliged  to  keep  history  out  of  view  in  its 

18662.  Well,  that  it  has  not  been  made  by  them  instruction  ; I mean  against  it  as  an  effective  system 

proves,  at  least,  that  in  their  judgment  it  was  imprac-  of  education? — That  depends  very  much  upon  the  cir- 

ticable  ? — I do  not  know  that.  cumstances  of  the  country,  on  the  principle  that  what 

18663.  If  the  subject  was  considered  by  the  Board  is  lawful  may  not  at  all  times  be  expedient, 
of  Education,  and  they  deemed  it  impracticable  to  18683.  Mr.  Stokes. — Was  not  your  action  in  the 
cany  such  a scheme  out,  does  it  not  show  that,  as  far  matter  of  these  books  completely  justified  by  the  re- 
as  their  judgment  goes,  the  matter  was,  in  their  suit? — Yes,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners, 
opinion,  impracticable  ? — If  they  tried  it,  and  found  it  because  they  withdrew  the  books,  and  issued  others  in 
impracticable,  it  would  follow  of  course.  their  place. 

18664.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Would  a true  history  of  18684.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Roman 

Ireland  be  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  religions  and  Catholics,  instead  of  proceeding  through  their  arch- 

opinions in  Ireland  ? — No,  because  the  truth  is  not  bishops  and  clergy  to  make  representations  to  the 
acceptable  to  all  persons.  Board  and  to  the  Government,  had  proceeded  as  you 

18665.  Do  you  think  truth  should  be  excluded  did,  by  making  entries  in  the  visitors’  books,  they 
from  the  Board’s  books  ? — Certainly  not,  but  the  fact  might  also  have  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  have 
of  it  not  being  acceptable  to  all  should  not  prevent  it  had  the  books  made  more  like  what  they  desired 
being  tried.  to  have  them  ? — I know  that  books  were  removed 

18666.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  in  view  in  from  time  to  tune  from  the  Board’s  list,  such  as  the 
that  answer  a “ full  ” history  of  Ireland  ? In  other  Scripture  Lessons,  prepared  by  Archbishop  Whately. 
words,  don’t  you  think  it  possible  to  compile  a history  18685.  What  view  do  you  take  of  the  system  ad- 
so  as  to  give  in  it  the  leading  facts  of  history,  without  ministered  by  the  National  Board  ? Do  you  regard  it 
offending  the  prejudices  of  anyone  in  this  country  ? — I as  a secular  system,  or  as  a system  of  combined  literary 

think  that  would  be  possible.  and  moral  instruction,  with  a great  deal  of  religious 

18667.  In  that  answer  do  you  contemplate  a full  instruction  objectionable  to  no  one,  introduced  into 

history,  or  merely  a compilation  of  leading  facts  ? — I the  books  ? — I have  been  always  accustomed  to  further 

don’t  mean  a full  detailed  history  of  all  the  occur-  the  system  of  education  carried  out  by  the  Board  as 

rences ; that,  of  course,  would  be  offensive  to  many  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  and  I approved  of  it,  and 

parties.  0f  the  books  issued  under  it,  till  that  edition  of  which 

18668.  The  Chairman.  — Could  you  include  the  I have  spoken, 
account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  neutral  terms  ?—  18686.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

It  ought  to  be  acceptable,  because  the  battle  of  the  Commissioners,  the  only  system  they  are  authorized  to 

Boyne  ought  not  offend  any  party ; it  is  a historic  fact  administer  is  one  which  includes  a large  amount  of  re- 

we  cannot  deny.  ligious  instruction  with  secular  training? — I imder- 

18669.  Mr.  Sullivan- r-Does  history  only  consist  of  stand  a large  amount  of  “moral”  instruction,  as  dis- 

facts  ?— It  ought  to  be  founded  upon  facts.  tiuguished  from  what  is  Scriptural — doctrinal. 

186/0.  Does  it  not  also  consist  of  inferences  or  18687.  Do  not  the  books  contain  extracts  from 
inductions  from  facts  ? — Of  course.  Scripture  ? — They  do. 

186/1.  Do  not  the  inferences  generally  constitute  18688.  Would  you  concede  to  any  other  individual 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  history  ? — Facts  lay  the  the  right  which  you  claim  for  yourself — to  object  to, 
basis  for  the  inferences,  and  the  inferences  teach  us  to  and  exclude  from  any  of  the  books  of  the  Board  what- 
avoid  errors,  and  what  to  follow.  ever  is  displeasing  to  him  ? — Certainly ; I grant  to 

18672.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  it  is  the  inferences  in  every  man  the  right  which  I claim  for  myself.  I don’t 
history  which  are  objected  to  ? — Well,  if. the  facts  be  want  to  cast  my  burden  upon  any  other  person’s  back, 
correct,  and  the  inferences  the  proper  ones  they  can-  nor  do  I desire  to  force  my  views  upon  any  other  man. 
not  be  objectionable.  18689.  What  was  the  date  of  the  decision  of  the 

18673.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  the  infex-ences,  Board  which  you  x-ead? — The  25th  of  March, 
or  inductions  fx-om  facts,  which  constitute  the  valuable  18690.  Did  the  matter  end  thei'e  ? — It  did  not. 

portion  of  history,  and  which  are  the  portions  objected  18691.  Can  you  state  what  fux-ther  Iris  been  done 

to  by  persons  of  different  opinions  ? — If  you  dx-aw  iix  the  matter  since  the  month  of  March  ? — Having  got 
correct  inferences  from  facts,  the  infex-ences  nxust  be  as  this  letter  from  the  Boax-d,  I asked  them  for  a fuller 
valid  and  as  valxxable  as  the  facts.  decision,  and  some  fxu-ther  cox-x-espondence  then  took 

18674.  Do  you  know  any  science  in  which  all  the  place.  The  substance  of  the  answer  was,  that  the 
infex-ences  and  deductions  are  found  to  be  cox-x-ect  ? — I Boax-d  had  already  given  their  decision,  after  full  con- 
anx  not  aware  ; I would  not  undex-take  to  say  they  ax-e.  sideration,  and  declined  to  go  fux-ther  in  the  mattex-, 

18675.  Could  you  say  of  any  science  that  all  its  and  would  not  x-e-open  it. 
references  were  tx-ue  ? — I coxxld  not  take  it  upon  my-  18692.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Were  you  one  of  the 
self  tojsay  that.  pax-ties  nominated  by  the  General  Assembly  to  appear 

18676.  Are  they  likely,  thex-efore,  to  be  all  correct  as  a witness  befox-e  the  Commissioners? — No;  I was 
xn  histox-y,  which  is  the  least  advanced  of  the  sciences  ? never  nominated,  to  my  knowledge. 

I should  say  not ; I think  there  is  as  much  incox--  [At  this  stage  the  roonx  was  cleax-ed,  and  oxx  x-e- 
rectness  in  histox-y  as  in  any  other  depax-tment  of  admission  the  examination  was  resumed,  as  follows  : — ] 
literature.  18693.  How  is  it  then  you  appear,  may  I ask  yoxx? 

18677.  Must  tlxex-e  not  necessax-ily  be  more? — Well,  — I cannot  tell  that;  I received  a letter  from  the 
as  lnstorxes  are  frequently  copied,  one  blunder  may  Assistant  Secretary  asking  me  to  appear  here. 

• 18694.  Rev-  Mr.  Cowie. — Have  you  resided  long  in 

18678.  Are  all  the  infex-ences  foxxnded  on  facts  of  Kilkenny? — Since  1848. 

5 M 
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18695.  Is  there  much  mixed  education  in  Kilkenny 
besides  the  mixed  education  of  the  model  schools  ? — 
There  is  not  very  much  latterly : there  was  a good 
deal  more  up  to  lately. 

18696.  Have  you  any  school  attached  to  your  own 
congregation1? — No,  I have  not. 

18697.  Do  the  children  of  your  denomination  all 
attend  the  model  school1?— All  that  are  within  a con- 
venient distance  of  it  attend  it. 

18698.  How  far  have  they  to  come  to  it? — Some 
of  them  have  to  come  four  or  five  miles. 

18699.  Are  they,  generally  speaking,  children  of 
persons  in  a comfortable  condition  of  life? — Not  very 
comfortable. 

18700.  Fanners? — Some  fanners  and  some  shop- 
keepers. . . . 

18701.  Have  you  many  of  a position  superior  to 
that,  such  as  professional  persons — surgeons,  or  such 
like? — No,  not  connected  with  my  Church. 

18702.  Did  you  send  an  answer  to  the  circular  sent 
by  us  to  your  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  model 
schools? — I got  no  circular. 

18703.  We  asked  a number  of  persons  by  circular 
whether  they  thought  the  model  schools  acceptable  ? — 
I did  not  get  any  circular  of  the  kind.  I knew  that 
several  persons  did  get  something  of  the  kind,  but  I 
never  received  one. 

18704.  Is  the  model  school  in  Kilkenny  very 
acceptable  to  the  people  there  ? — I think  it  is. 

18705.  Is  the  education  given  there  good  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  so  far  as  you  know  of  it?  The 
people  consider  it  a very  good  education,  and  I am  quite 
of  that  mind. 

18706.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  persons  at- 
tending that  school  is  the  class  which  the  State  in- 
tended to  benefit  out  of  the  public  funds  by  the  estab- 


lishment of  such  schools  ? — I think  some  of  them  are 
rather  above  that  class. 

18707.  And  able  to  pay  more  for  education  than 
5s.  a quarter  ? — I believe  there  are  some  able  to  pay 
more  than  the  5s.  fee  required.  I have  no  doubt  there 
are  some  there  able  to  pay  more,  and  ought  to  pay  more. 

18708.  Do  you  think  if  some  plan  were  adopted  by 
which  persons'  able  to  do  so  should  pay  more,  the 
school  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people? — I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  acceptable.  It  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  parties  whose  children  attend 
model  schools  at  the  present  time. 

18709.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  be  willing 
to  form  a committee,  and  take  the  expense  upon  them- 
selves of  carrying  on  the  school,  if  the  State  were 
to  offer  them  the  building?— I think  not.  We  have 
not  sufficient  material  for  that. 

18710.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  your  chapel  contiguous  to 
the  model  school  ? — Close  to,  alongside  of  it. . 

18711.  Was  the  chapel  or  model  school  built  first  ? — 
The  chapel. 

18712.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — One  witness  already  ex- 
amined from  Kilkenny  says,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
struction in  these  schools  : — 

“ I find  the  tone  of  the  people  with  whom  I have  come 
in  contact  has  altered  very  much.  1 find  that  the  youths 
of  my  Hock,  and  of  other  flocks  with  whom  I come  in  con- 
tact, who  were  educated  by  the  National  Board  are  of  a 
very  different  temper  and  bearing  from  others.  There  is  an 
independent  liberalism  which  I do  not  like.  I feel  per- 
suaded that  Fenianism  would  never  have  had  such  a footing 
in  the  country  if  it  was  not  for  the  influence  of  the  present 
system  of  education  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
system  opposed  to  all  religion.” 

Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  that  wit- 
ness 1 — I do  not  concur  in  it ; most  decidedly  not. 

[Adjourned.] 


Forty-ninth  Day.— Dublin,  Friday,  November  2/,  1868. 


PllESEN'I 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.i>. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clon BROCK. 

Hi i-  Robert  Kane,  k.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


of  Powis,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  \ Secretaries. 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  j 


Nov.  27,1868. 

John  Gordon, 
esq. 


John  Gordon,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


18713.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  one  of  the  In- 
spectors under  the  National  Board  of  Education  ? — 

18714.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  office  ? — Over 
three  years. 

18715.  Wliat  is  your  district? — Galway. 

18716.  Have  you  served  in  any  other  district? — 1 
have,  in  Tuam,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

18717.  Did  you  previously  hold  any  educational 
appointment  in  Canada  ? — I did. 

18718.  What  was  it? — Head  master  of  a Grammar 
school,  with  the  Common  schools  of  the  town  combined 
with  the  Grammar  school.  What  is  known  in  Canada 
as  a Union  school. 

18719.  In  what  place?— First  in  Peterboro’,  and 
afterwards  iu  Port  Hope,  in  Canada  West. 

18720.  Was  your  appointment  under  the  Colonial 
Government,  or  under  some  local  authority  ? — Under 
a local  authority. 

18721.  What  was  the  body  that  appointed  you  ? — 
The  body  was  the  combined  Board  of  Grammar  school 
trustees  and  Common  school  trustees. 

18722.  How  long  did  you  fill  that  appointment? — 
Taking  both  towns,  over  eleven  years. 


18723.  Should  you  be  able  to  afford  the  Commis- 
sioners information  as  to.  the  scheme  of  common 
schools  prevailing  in  Canada  ? — I think  so. 

18724.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  that  your 
appointment  was  made  by  the  combined  authority  of 
the  Grammar  school  trustees  and  of  the  Common  school 
trustees— was  that  position  a special  one  peculiar  in 
your  case,  or  is  it  the  ordinary  way  in  which  masters 
of  common  schools  are  appointed  ? Are  there  usually 
■n-ammar  schools  and  common  schools  united? — Not 
usually. 

18725.  Then  your  case  was  a somewhat  special  one  f 
—Not  my  case  alone.  I was  head  master  of  the 
Grammar  school ; but  there  is  a provision  in  the  Act 
whereby  the  Common  school  trustees  may  be  united 
with  the  Grammar  school  trustees  in  special  cases 
where  the  Grammar  schoolmaster  is  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  public  education  in  the 
town.  Such  was  my  case. 

18726.  You  had  charge  of  all  the  teaching  m that 
town,  both  of  the  Common  schools,  or,  as  we  would 
call  them,  the  primary  schools,  and  of  the  Grammar 
schools  ? — I had. 

18727.  Is  it  the  fact  that  a large  portion  of  the 
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management  and  control  of  tlie  schools  in  Canada  is 
vested  in  the  local  municipal  or  other  local  authorities? 
— Universally  so,  I should  say. 

187 28.  Under  legislative  arrangements? — Decidedly. 

18729.  And  the  schools  are  supported  by  funds 
raised  by  local  taxation  to  a considerable  extent  ? — To 
a considerable  extent. 

18730.  The  control  of  the  schools  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers  are  vested  in  a body  of  trustees 
who  are  elected  ? — Yes. 

18731.  By  whom  are  they  elected? — By  the  rate- 
payers. 

18732.  By  the  rate-payers  of  the  district? — Yes. 

18733.  Does  there  exist  in  Canada  anything  cor- 
responding to  the  position  of  what  we  call  the  patron 
of  a National  school  there? — Nothing. 

18734.  The  system  of  Common  schools  for  primary 
education  in  Canada  therefore  is  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  exists  in  this  country,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  supported  principally  by  local  rates,  and  its 
management  is  vested  in  certain  authorities  who  are 
elected  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  locality  ? — It  is  differ- 
ent in  these  respects. 

18735.  No  one  individual,  if  I understand  you 
rightly,  can  exercise  the  power  of  appointing  or  dis- 
missing at  his  pleasure  the  master  of  a school  in 
Canada  ? — No  ; such  a tiling  is  not  possible  in  Canada. 
No  one  individual  can  do  so. 

18736.  And  in  case  of  a complaint,  whether  for  in- 
efficiency or  misconduct,  being  made  against  a master, 
what  is  the  mode  in- which  that  master  can  be  punished, 
whether  by  removal  or  otherwise  ? — The  charge  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  school  trustees  through  their 
secretary,  and  will  be  treated  in  open  Board — the  local 
Board  being  a corporation. 

18737.  The  local  Board  in  each  case  is  constituted  as 
a corporation  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  manage- 
ment?— It  is. 

18738.  What  is  the  official  title  of  the  school  Board, 
or  of  those  persons  who  have  the  authority  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school? — The  Board  of  school  trustees. 
In  the  case  of  Common  schools,  the  Board  of  Common 
school  trustees.  In  the  case  of  Grammar  schools,  the 
Board  of  Grammar  school  trustees. 

18739  Then  they  may  be  briefly  spoken  of  where 
we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them,  as  the  school 
trustees  ? — They  may. 

18740.  In  what  manner  do  these  school  trustees 
when  about  to  appoint  a schoolmaster  ascertain  his 
competency? — He  holds  a certificate  of  qualification, 
which  is  one  test ; and  he  is  expected  to  present  testi- 
monials from  the  late  Board  of  school  trustees  where 
he  may  have  taught,  and  from  his  clergyman. 

18741.  Is  that  certificate  of  competency  derived  from 
the  examining  authority  absolutely  necessary  ? — It  is, 
in  regard  of  the  Common  schools. 

18742.  Who  are  the  parties  that  examine  for  that 
certificate  of  schoolmaster? — The  local  Board,  known 
as  the  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Grammar  school  trustees  appointed  for 
the  county,  and  the  Local  Superintendent,  or  Super- 
intendents in  case  of  more  than  one,  who  correspond 
to  our  Inspectors  of  National  schools. 

18743.  Then  the  candidates  for  the  certificate  of 
the  schoolmaster  are  examined  by  those  parties  and  the 
certificate  granted  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  that 
examination? — They  are. 

18744.  Are  the  masters  classified  according  to  their 
degree  of  competency  ? — They  are. 

18745.  Are  you  aware  how  the  examination  is  con- 
ducted ? — I have  assisted  in  it. 

18746.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Commission  some 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  that  examination  is  con- 
ducted ? — The  teachers  within  a Circuit,  as  it  is  known, 
are  summoned  for  examination,  just  as  they  are  sum- 
moned here  in  Ireland ; they  are  examined  one  day  by 
written  examinations,  as  here ; and  on  a second  day 
they  are  examined  orally,  as  here. 

18747.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  teachers  with- 
in a Circuit  are  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion?— Yes. 


18748.  Does  that  answer  imply  that  a person  may  Nov.  27,  1868. 
be  exercising  the  functions  of  a schoolmaster  before  he  ~ — 

has  been  submitted  to  that  examination  ? — It  does  ; to  e^in  or<  on’ 
the  limited  extent  of  the  part  of  a year  during  which 
he  may  be  employed  before  the  time  of  examination 
arrives. 

18749.  Then  those  examinations  are  held  periodi- 
cally ? — Yearly. 

18750.  And  if  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  school  in  the 
course  of  a year,  the  Town  Council  or  the  school 
trustees  may  exercise  their  power  of  provisional  ap- 
pointment, subject  to  the  person  submitting  to  exami- 
nation, and  being  approved  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction? — Not  exactly.  The  Local  Superinten- 
dents, who,  as  I stated,  correspond  to  our  Inspectors, 
have  the  power  to  grant  provisional  certificates  which 
serves  till  the  annual  examination. 

18751.  Then,  before  the  person  can  at  all  enter  into 
functions  as  a schoolmaster  he  must  satisfy  the  Local 
Superintendent  of  his  competency  ? — He  must. 

18752.  And  if  the  Local  Inspector  reports  him 
competent,  he  may  be  appointed  by  the  school 
trustees  provisionally  till  the  time  comes  round  for  the 
formal  examination  ? — He  may. 

18753.  Does  not  the  general  Government  of  Canada 
contribute,  through  the  Legislature,  a certain  portion 
of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  educational 
system  ? — It  does. 

18754.  To  what  special  object  are  the  public  funds 
supplied  by  the  Government  applied  in  carrying  on 
this  system  of  instruction  ? — To  aid  in  paying  teachers’ 
salaries  only. 

18755.  And  how  are  the  salaries  of  the  higher 
functionaries  that  are  charged  -with  the  governmental 
administration  of  the  system  paid  ? — I should  like  to 
understand  which  parties  you  refer  to. 

18756.  For  instance,  is  there  any  person  in  Canada 
in  any  position  equivalent  to  the  Board  of  Education 
here,  or  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell  ? — There  is. 

18757.  Will  you  describe  the  constitution  of  that 
superior  administration  ? — There  is  a Council  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  with  one  member  of  the  Council 
appointed  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
getting  a salary. 

18758.  Is  he  the  only  member  of  that  superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  that  is  paid  ? — 1 
think  so. 

18759.  Then,  immediately  under  that  governmental 
Council  there  come  the  County  Boards  ? — The  County 
Boards. 

18760.  Do  the  County  Boards  exercise  control  over 
the  Common  schools  as  well  as  over  the  Grammar 
schools  ? — Only  in  granting  certificates  of  qualification. 

18761.  Only  in  examining  and  qualifying  the 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

18762.  And  not  over  the  internal  administration? — 

Unless  when  united,  as  in  the  case  of  my  school. 

18763.  With  a grammar  school? — With  a common 
school. 

18764.  Does  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  in 
Canada  publish  any  books  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  the  schools,  similar  to  our  system  of  education 
under  the  Irish  Board  ? — Lately  it  has,  I believe ; but 
not  during  my  time  much. 

18765.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the  Irish 
National  Board  were  very  much  used  in  the  schools  in 
Canada? — I should  say  almost  entirely  in  Upper 
Canada. 

18766.  And  in  your  experience  do  you  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  were  approved — that  they  were 
considered  satisfactory  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

18767.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  seen  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  lately  made  on  the 
subject  of  these  books — the  report  for  last  year? — I 
have  not. 

18768.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  books  are  now 
used  there  in  precisely  the  form  that  they  are  with  us, 
or  whether  they  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  arrange 
them  in  great  part? — What  I am  aware  of  is,  that  the 
5 M 2 
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books  used  when  I was  there  were  not  the  books  used 
when  I came  to  Ireland.  We  used  the  oldest  editions 
in  Canada. 

18769.  But  you  are  not  aware  whether  they  have 
not  at  present  been  obliged  to  change  them  altogether 
in  Canada! — I am  not. 

18770.  Sir  Robert  Kane.— You  mentioned  that  the 
Canadian  Board  of  Education  have  latterly  published 
some  books  of  their  own  ! — Yes. 

18771.  What  was  the  object  of  that!  Was  it  to 
substitute  them  for  the  books  of  the  Irish  National 

Board  ? There  were  no  reading  books  published  in 

my  time.  The  books  to  which  I referred  were  arith- 
metics and  geographies,  and  one  grammar,  I think. 

18772.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to 
the  Commission  the  arrangements  which  are  usually 
made  in  the  schools  of  Canada  West  for  religious 
instruction  ? — We  are  now  talking  of  the  public 
schools. 

18773.  Of  the  common  schools! — The  arrangements 
are  these  : A certain  number  of  hours  a day,  usually 
six,  are  set  apart  for  secular  instruction.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  a late  Minute  that  the  schools  open  and 
close  with  prayer.  The  acting  on  this  recommendation 
is  left  to  each  local  Board  of  school  trustees  to  decide. 
This  is  not  considered  religious  instruction,  but  a recog- 
nising of  Christianity  as  the  basis  of  the  educational 
system.  The  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  as 
such,  is  fully  explained  in  a Minute  passed  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  1857,  which  I should 
like  to  read. 

18774.  Read  it  if  yon  please! — I read  from  the  re- 
port for  the  year  1857  : — 

“ Minute  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1857,  and  printed  on  the 
inside  cover  of  each  school  register. 

“ Supplementary  regulations  with  regard  to  religious  instruc- 
tion : — , , 

• 1 That  in  order  to  correct  misapprehensions  and  diffuse  more 
clearly  the  rights  and  duties  of  trustees  over  parties  in  regard 
to  religious  instruction  in  connection  with  the  common 
schools,  it  is  decided  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
that  the  clergy  of  any  persuasion,  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  a right  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  pupils  of  their  own  church  in  each  common  school-house, 
at  least  once  a week  after  the  hour  of  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon ; and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  persuasion  apply  to 
give  religious  instruction  in  the  same  school-house,  the  trus- 
tees shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  school-house 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergymen  of  each  persuasion  at 
the  time  stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  and 
clergymen  to  agree  upon  any  other  hour  of  the  day  at  which 
such  clergyman  or  his  authorized  representative  may  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  church  ; provided 
it  be  not  during  the  regular  hours  of  the  school.” 

18775.  Then  do  you  distinguish  between  religious  in- 
struction which  is  there  described  as  being  to  be  given 
by  the  clergymen  of  each  religious  persuasion,  and  the 
form  of  opening  the  school  business  with  prayer, 
which  you  described  some  time  ago  as  being  merely  a 
kind  of  declaration  of  the  Christian  character  of  the 
school  as  the  basis  of  the  popular  education  1 — I do  so 
distinguish  it ; it  is  so  understood. 

18776.  Then  that  form  of  prayer  with  which  the 
school  business  commences  or  may  commence  is  in  very 
general  terms,  I suppose,  such  as  might  be  made  use  of 
by  every  denomination  of  Christians! — Yes;  so  it  is 
said  to  be.  The  Chief  Superintendent  in  one  of  his 
reports  states  that  the  prayers  are  taken  from  the 
common  prayers  in  the  prayer  books  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches. 

18777.  Are  those  schools  opened  to  be  attended  by 
children  of  all  forms  of  religious  belief  %—  They  are. 

18778.  Including,  for  example, Unitarians  and  -Jews  1 
—Including  Unitarians  and  Jews. 

18779.  Is  the  making  use  of  that  form  of  prayer 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  school  trustees! — 
It  is. 

18780.  It  is  frequently  omitted! — Frequently  omit- 

18781.  In  deference  to  the  objections  of  certain 
classes  who  make  use  of  the  schools  1 — It  is. 

18782.  What  are  those  classes  that  object  to  the 
using  of  that  common  form  of  prayer! — I cannot 
speak  from  my  own  experience  as  to  any  objection  to 


it.  I only  know  from  the  reports  that  it  is  not  used 
in  all  schools. 

18783.  In  the  schools  of  which  you  had  yourself 
the  management  there  was  no  objection  made,  I take 
it! — There  was  no  objection. 

18784.  Well,  from  your  general  acquaintance  with 
Canada  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  system  of 
education  in  Canada,  are  you  aware  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  objection  to  this  form  of  prayer  usu- 
ally came,  and  in  deference  to  whose  objection  it  is 
frequently  omitted  1 — I cannot  say  that  I am  aware  ; I 
presume  that  it  would  be  in  deference  to  the  Catholic 
part  of  the  community. 

18785.  But  you  are  not  yourself  personally  aware 
of  it  1 — I am  not. 

18786.  Then  have  you  any  information  that  you  could 
give  to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  precise  po- 
sition which  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Canada  West 
hold  with  reference  to  that  system  of  education  1 — Yes ; 
they,  under  certain  conditions,  are  allowed  to  have 
separate  schools. 

18787.  Do  you  know  if  any  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  Canada  West  avail  themselves 
of  the  ordinary  common  schools  such  as  you  have  so 
far  described! — Oh  yes,  they  do  largely  avail  them- 
selves. I know  from  my  own  experience  and  from 
the  reports. 

18788.  And  consequently  to  a large  extent  the 
system  of  education  which  you  have  described  to  the 
committee  is  one  really  united! — It  is. 

18789.  Then  in  the  system  of  education  as  you 
have  described  it  and  as  it  exists  generally  throughout 
Canada,  the  schools  are  frequented  by  children  of  the 
different  religious  denominations,  including  Roman 
Catholics! — They  are. 

18790.  Does  that  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the 
relative  proportion  which  the  Roman  Catholics  bear 
to  the  population  of  the  district!— I think  it  does  in 
most  cases. 

18791.  In  what  manner!— I hardly  understand. 

18792.  You  state  that  these  common  schools  in 
Canada  West  are  attended  by  children  of  various 
religious  denominations,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  1 
—Yes. 

18793.  And  I ask  does  the  attendance  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  those  schools  depend  in  any 
degree  upon  the  proportion  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  bears  to  the  general  population  of  the 
locality ; for  instance,  in  a locality  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  form  a large  portion  of  the  population  do 
you  find  that  they  attend  those  schools  in  which  united 
education  exists! — In  such  a case  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  would  be  a separate  school,  but  I do  not 
think  that  it  is  at  all  possible  that  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  would  attend  it. 

18794.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  the  habit  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Upper  Canada  to  set  up  a school 
of  their  own  whenever  they  have  a sufficient  number 
of  children  to  form  a school,  or  is  it  only  in  exceptional 
cases! — I should  hardly  say  that  it  is  either  a habit  or 
an  exceptional  case,  I should  rather  say  an  exceptional 
case  than  a habit ; that  is,  the  schools  that  are  set  up 
and  known  as  separate  schools  are  few  in  proportion 
to  all  the  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  and  are  few  I 
should  say  in  proportion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
population. 

18795.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  there  not  large  grants 
of  Crown  lands  made  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
in  Canada  West? — Yes,  grants. 

18796.  Most  of  those  that  are  called  Common  schools 
are  supported  not  upon  the  rates  of  the  place  but  upon 
the  Crown  lands  granted  1 — Do  you  say  most  of  the 
Common  schools  1 

18797.  At  least  a large  portion  of  the  expense? — 
Not  a large  portion  of  the  expense,  a small  proportion 
of  the  expense  I should  say. 

18798.  Would  not  the  fact  that  those  Crown  lands 
have  been  set  apart  for  Common  schools  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  denominational  schools! — I do 
not  think  I stated  that  there  were  denominational 
schools  established. 
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18799.  Would  it  not  account  for  the  absence  of 
them  ? — It  is  not  the  fact  that  Crown  land  money  is 
allocated  to  Common  schools  only. 

18800.  For  Common  schools? — This  Crown  land 
public  money  is  allocated  proportionately  to  the  sepa- 
rate schools  also. 

18801.  Would  it  be  allocated  in  proportion  to  the 
different  religious  bodies  ? — No ; it  is  allocated  in  pro- 
portion to  that  part  of  the  religious  body  which 
separates. 

18802.  That  separates  ? — The  number  who  separate. 
18803.  And  in  separating  would  they  get  their  share 
of  the  Crown  lands  ? — They  always  do  get  their  share 
of  the  public  money  in  proportion  to  their  school 
attendance. 

18804.  Do  you  say  that  from  your  knowledge  of 
Canada  West? — Yes,  sir,  I do. 

18805.  That  in  any  town  where  a portion  of  the 
people  get  up  a separate  school  of  their  own  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  under  religious  control,  they  get 
their  relative  share  of  the  Crown  grant  and  of  the 
public  grant? — They  do  ; the  Crown  grant  is  the 
public  grant. 

18806.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — And  with  that  stimulus, 
may  I ask,  is  there  a marked  tendency  towards 
setting  up  separate  schools  ? — My  experience  in  Canada 
is,  that  there  is  not  a marked  tendency  towards  setting 
up  separate  schools.  I should  like,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Commission,  to  read  part  of  the  Separate 
School  Act  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of  the  public 
grant. 

18807.  Sir  Robert  Kame. — Read  it,  if  you  please? — 
(Reads) : — 

“ The  trustees  of  each  separate  school  shall,  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  June  and  the  3 1 st  day  of  December  of  each  year, 
transmit  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper 
panada  a correct  return  of  the  names  of  the  children  attend- 
ing such  school,  together  with  the  average  attendance  during 
the  six  preceding  months,  or  during  the  number  of  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  thereof,  and  the 
number  of  months  that  it  has  been  so  kept  open.  And  the 
Chief  Superintendent  shall  thereupon  determine  the  propor- 
tion which  the  trustees  of  each  separate  school  are  entitled  to 
receive  out  of  the  Legislative  grant,  and  shall  pay  over  the 
amount  thereof  to  such  trustees.  Provided  always  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  Legislative  grant  to  separate 
schools  in  any  one  year  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  aggregate 
amount  contributed  by  rates,  fees,  or  otherwise  by  the  sup- 
porters of  separate  schools  in  the  said  year." 

18808.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Separate  must  mean  reli- 
gious ? — I should  think  not. 

18809.  Or  does  it  mean  different  common  schools  ? 
— Shall  I define  separate  schools  ? 

18810.  If  you  please? — Originally,  separate  schools 
included  schools  for  Protestants,  for  Roman  Catholics, 
and  for  people  of  colour.  I,  perhaps,  will  explain 
it  better  by  reading  from  the  report.  I am  about  to 
read  an  extract  from  the  “ General  Regulations  for  the 
Organization,  Government,  and  Discipline  of  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada,”  adopted  after  mature  deli- 
beration by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  as  autho- 
rized by  the  13th  and  14th  Act  of  Victoria,  chapter  48, 
section  38 : — 

“ As  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  system  of  ele- 
mentary education,  that  principle  should  pervade  it  through- 
out. Where  it  cannot  be  carried  out  in  mixed  schools  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  law 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools.” 

The  original  provision  with  regard  to  separate  schools 
is  given  in  the  Common  School  Act  of  1850.  It  has 
afterwards  been  modified.  It  includes  separate  schools 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  coloured  people. 

I read  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  establishment 
of  those  schools : 

“And  be  it  enacted  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  any  township,  and  of  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees  of  any  city,  town,  or  incorporate  village,  upon  the 
application  in  writing  of  twelve  or  more  resident  heads  of  fami- 
lies, to  authorize  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  separate  schools 
for  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  or  coloured  people;  and  in 
such  case  it  shall  proscribe  the  limits  of  the  divisions  of  sec- 
tions for  such  schools,  and  shall  make  the  same  provision  for 
the  holding  of  the  first  meeting  for  the  election  of  trustees  of 
each  such  separate  school  or  schools  as  is  provided  in  the  4th 
section  of  this  Act,  for  holding  the  first  school  meeting  of 
a new  school  section  ; provided  always  that  each  such  sepa- 


rate school  shall  go  into  operation  at  the  same  time  with 
alterations  in  school  sections,  and  shall  be  under  the  same  regula- 
tions in  respect  to  the  persons  for  whom  such  school  is  permitted  to  be 
established  as  are  common  schools  generally. 

18811.  Master  Broolce. — What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 
— 1850,  24th  July. 

18812.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  decided  upon  the  proportion  of  the  Crown- 
land  funds  that  should  be  made  applicable  to  the 
support  of  such  a separate  school  in  each  case  ? — Yes. 

18813.  Now  would  it  be  possible  to  that  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  in  case  he  was  a person 
holding  opinions  strongly  opposed  to  separate  schools, 
to  make  that  division  in  such  a way  as  to  deprive  the 
separate  school  of  its  fail-  means  of  support  ? — I should 
think  not. 

18814.  Is  he  not  accountable  to  the  Legislature, 
and  to  the  head  of  the  Government  ? — He  is. 

18815.  We  may  consider,  therefore,  that  in  his 
making  the  decision,  he  does  it  as  a public  officer,  sub- 
ject to  public  accountability  ? — Decidedly. 

18816.  You  described  the  process  by  which  the 
separate  school  is  founded  ; a certain  number  of  the 
ratepayers,  heads  of  families,  representing  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a school,  and  then  a process  being  gone 
through  of  trustees  being  nominated,  and  a certain 
portion  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  school  ? — Yes. 

18817.  Is  it  a fact  that  for  the  support  of  a separate 
school  which  is  erected  for  the  use  exclusively  of  one 
religious  denomination,  the  persons  of  that  religious 
denomination  wishing  that  their  children  should  attend 
that  school,  must  tax  themselves  for  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  support  ? — They  must. 

18818.  The  general  community  is  not  taxed  for  the 
support  of  a separate  school  ? — It  is  not. 

18819.  Then  in  fact  where  there  is  a double  system 
of  education  of  undenominational  schools  on  the  one 
hand,  and  denominational  schools  on  the  other,  there 
is  a co-ordinate  double  system  of  taxation,  the  com- 
munity at  large  being  taxed  for  the  support  of  those 
schools  which  are  available  to  all  denominations,  and 
those  persons  being  specially  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  which  they  require  for  their  own  special 
use  ? — That  is  so. 

18820.  Is  that  the  statement  of  the  case? — That  is 
the  statement  of  the  case,  with  the  limitation  that 
those  who  separate  are  relieved  from  all  tax  for  the 
public  schools. 

18821.  In  the  case  of  such  a school  being  founded 
there  are  trustees  elected  from  amongst  the  persons 
who  certify  that  they  wish  their  children  to  attend  that 
school  and  wish  to  have  it  established  ? — There  are. 

18822.  Those  trustees  are  elected  from  out  of  the 
ratepayers  who  tax  themselves  ? — The  ratepayers  who 
separate. 

18823.  Who  separate  and  who  tax  themselves 
for  the  support  of  the  school  ? — Who  ax-e  compelled 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

18824.  Then  the  management  and  control  of  that 
separate  school  is  vested  in  the  tax-payers,  just  as 
much  as  the  management  and  control  of  a mixed 
school  is  vested  in  the  tax-payers  ? — Exactly. 

18825.  What  position  does  the  clergyman  of  that 
denomination,  whether  it  be  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
hold  with  regard  to  that  separate  school? — He  is 
eligible  to  be  elected  trustee,  and  usually  will  be 
elected  trustee.  He  has  no  higher  position. 

18826.  To  be  elected  one  trustee? — One  of  the 
trustees. 

18827.  Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  trustee  under  the  Act  ? — It  is  ; three  trustees 
in  case  of  a separate  school. 

18828.  Is  a clergyman  eligible  to  be  appointed  a 
trustee  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  common  school  ? — 
Yes,  he  is. 

18829.  As  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  a separate 
school  ? — As  much  so. 

18830.  So  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  laity 
and  of  the  clergy  are  not  different  in  the  case  of  a 
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separate  school  from  the  case  of  a mixed  school  ? — Not 
at  all  different. 

18831.  In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  a separate 
school  in  a district,  does  it  follow  usually  that  the 
children  of  that  denomination  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  mixed  school  that  they  have  previously  at- 
tended 1 — From  my  own  experience  I know  nothing  of 
that.  I should  infer  from  the  published  reports  that 
they  are  not  always  withdrawn. 

18832.  Have  you  ever  known  any  case  of  very 
strong  representations  or  very  strong  pressure  being 
applied  to  force  children  to  be  withdrawn  where  their 
parents  did  not  voluntarily  do  it  ? — I have  not  known 
it  from  my  own  experience  at  all. 

18833.  The  persons  who  apply  for  the  foundation  of 
a separate  school  must  give  a strong  practical  evidence 
of  their  real  anxiety  for  its  establishment,  by  consenting 
to  tax  themselves  ? — They  must. 

18834.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States? — A. 
little  experience.  I have  been  in  some  of  their  schools. 

I have  read  their  reports. 

18835.  In  what  regard  does  the  system,  as  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the 
New  England  States,  differ  from  the  system  you  have 
described  as  regards  Upper  Canada  ? — It  differs  in  two 
respects  ; in  the  one  that  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  school-room  after  school  hours ; 
in  the  other  that  there  are  no  separate  schools. 

1883G.  Then  you  consider  that  in  the  Canadian 
system  the  religious  element  is  more  fully  recognised 
and  is  more  fully  carried  out  than  in  the  system  of  the 
United  States? — I do. 

18837.  Then  you  would  not  consider  the  Canadian 
system  open  to  the  charge  which  has  been  occasionally 
made  by  some  persons  against  the  American  system, 
of  being  a purely  secular  system,  without  any  recogni- 
tion of  religion  ? — I would  not. 

18838.  Have  you  any  experience  or  knowledge  de- 
rived from  documentary  reading  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued  in  Lower  Canada — how  far  does  it 
differ,  if  in  any  degree,  from  that  pursued  in  Canada 
West? — I know  something  of  it.  The  general  princi- 
ples of  both  systems  I consider  the  same.  There  may 
be  somo  difference  in  the  working  out. 

18839.  Is  there  the  same  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  by  local  taxation  ? — There 

18840.  Is  there  the  same  provision  for  vesting  the 
management  and  control  of  the  schools  in  elected 
trustees? — There  is;  known  in  Lower  Canada  as 
School  Commissioners. 

18841.  Is  there  a County  Board  of  Education  in 
Lower  Canada,  as  in  Upper  Canada? — I cannot  say  as 
to  that.  I think  not. 

18842.  Then  in  what  body  is  the  administration  of 
the  schools  of  Lower  Canada  vested? — It  is  vested  in 
a central  body  analogous  to  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Upper  Canada,  with  a Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  analogous  to  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Education  in  Upper  Canada. 

18843.  There  arc,  then,  school  sections,  or  districts 
in  which  there  are  elective  school  trustees,  similar  to 
those  of  Upper  Canada? — There  are. 

18844.  Then  is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
in  principle,  between  the  management  of  the  school 
system  in  Lower  Canada,  where  there  is  a preponder- 
ating Roman  Catholic  population,  and  that  of  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  does 
not  form  the  majority? — My  opinion  is  that  the  man- 
agement is  similar. 

18845.  Is  there  a separate  School  Act  for  Lower 
Canada  similar  to  that  which  you  described  for  Upper 
Canada  ? — There  is. 

18846.  Or  does  the  same  School  Act  apply  to  both 
provinces  ? — There  is  a Common  School  Act,  and  also  a 
Separate  School  Act  for  Lower  Canada,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  the  Separate  School  Act  for  Upper 
Canada. 

18847.  Can  you  state  in  what  particulars  it  differs? 


I am  not  conversant  with  the  Lower  Canada  Act — 

all  its  minute  points  of  difference. 

18848.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  serious 
difference  between  the  two  ? — I think  not. 

18849.  Your  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  the 
School  Act  of  Lower  Canada? — Not  in  the  direction 
of  the  differences.  I have  rather  thought  of  those  points 
in  which  they  agree. 

18850.  In  what  particulars  do  they  agree  ? — In  re- 
spect of  providing  for  separate  schools  in  Lower  Canada 
similar  to  the  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada, 
known  there  as  dissentient  schools. 

18851.  Then,  in  the  case  of  dissentient  schools  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  same  formalities  are  to  be  observed 
as  to  their  foundation  and  as  to  then  management, 
when  founded,  as  in  the  case  of  separate  schools  in 
Upper  Canada? — They  are  similar. 

18852.  Do  you  know  whether  in  Lower  Canada 
that  privilege  of  founding  a separate  school  has  been 
more  fully  availed  of  by  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion than  in  Upper  Canada? — The  separate  schools  in 
Lower  Canada  would.  ,be  rather  for  Protestants,  1 
should  say,  than  for  Roman  Catholics,  although  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  availed  themselves  of  them. 

18853.  Then,  in  Lower  Canada,  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  population, 
the  management  of  the  common  schools  would  be, 
generally  speaking,  in  Roman  Catholic  hands  ? — Yes. 

18854.  But  would  they  still  possess  the  character 
of  beiug  schools  to  be  frequented  by  all  religious  de- 
nominations, and  where  the  instruction  would  be  of  a 
non-denominational  character?  — They  are  of  that 
character. 

18855.  And  it  is  where  a certain  number  of  Protes- 
tants would  feel  themselves  inconvenienced  in  attend- 
ing those  non-denominational  schools  that  they  would 
then  separate? — Yes. 

18850.  And  apply  for  a dissentient  school  ? — Yes. 

18857.  Have  you,  yourself,  had  occasion  to  see  any 
of  the  Lower  Canada  schools  ? — I have  never  been  in 
one  of  them. 

18858.  Then  are  you  in  a position  to  say  on  what 
grounds,  generally  speaking,  the  Protestant  section  of 
the  community  would  base  its  demand  for  separate 
schools? — No  ; I am  not  in  a position  to  say  exactly 
on  what  grounds,  but  I should  say  on  similar  grounds 
to  the  grounds  on  which  a Roman  Catholic  minority 
would  ask  for  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada — local 
misunderstandings. 

18859.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  imply  that  it  is 
not  any  interference  with  their  religious  belief — any- 
thing in  the  educational  plan  of  the  school  that  would 
induce  them  to  secede? — I should  think  that  the 
School  Acts  of  both  Provinces  protect  them  against 
any  interference  in  religious  belief. 

18860.  Have  you  ever  heard  in  your  experience  of 
the  schools,  whether  in  Lower  or  Upp.er  Canada,  of 
cases  of  interference  or  of  attempted  proselytism  ? — 
I never  have  heard  of  any  case  of  the  kind. 

18861.  It  does  not  come  forward  as  one  of  the 
topics  of  discussion  in  school  affairs  in  Upper  Canada? 
— It  does  not. 

18862.  On  what,  then,  do  you  consider  that  the 
demand  for  a separate  school  is  generally  based? — 
Would  you  mean  by  “ based,”  based  in  assigning  a 
reason  to  the  Government  for  asking  for  such  a school  ? 

18863.  Yes? — No  reason  is  asked.  They  are  not 
expected  to  give  a reason. 

18864.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  expected  to  put 
forward  any  one  reason  officially  ? — They  are  not. 

18865.  But  as  a matter  of  practical  experience  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  a certain  number  of  heads  of 
families  coming  forward  and  demanding  a liberty  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  a separate  school  ? — 
Well,  this  results  in  most  cases  from  local  misunder- 
standing. 

18866.  Personal  quarrels  ? — Personal  quarrels,  and 
quarrels  at  the  school  Board. 

18867.  Among  the  trustees? — Among  the  trustees, 
when  they  happen  to  be  of  different  religious  faiths. 

18868.  And  do  you  consider  that  those  quarrels 
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would  be  independent  of  the  great  principles  of  reli- 
gious libex-ty  and  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  of  the  school? — I 
should  think  so.  Perhaps  I could  illustrate. 

18869.  If  you  please  i— In  the  last  report  which  I 
have,  which  was  issued  before  I left  Canada,  that  for 
1863,  there  are  120  separate  schools,  with  171  teachers, 
Homan  Catholics,  whereas  in  the  public  schools  of 
Upper  Canada  there  are  a great  many — 504 — Roman 
Catholic  teachers. 

18870.  Do  you  know  how  many  public  schools 
there  were  in  Upper  Canada  in  that  year-? — Four 
thousand  and  thirteen  common  schools. 

18871.  What  was  the  total  number  of  teachers? — 
Five  hundred  and  four  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

18872.  Do  you  recollect  the  total  number  of 
teachers? — Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  is  the 
number  of  common  school  teachers. 

18873.  How  long  was  that  year,  1863,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Separate  School  Act  ? — The  first  pro- 
vision for  separate  schools  was  in  1841. 

18874.  Then  was  there  an  amended  Separate 
School  Act  of  a later  date  ? — A number  of  amend- 
ments ; three,  I think. 

18875.  Do  those  amendments  give  any  additional 
or  greater  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools? — They  are  intended  to  do  so. 

18876.  Then  the  Separate  School  Act,  which  gave 
the  authority  to  found  separate  schools,  was  passed  in 
1841,  and  in  1863,  twenty-two  years  subsequently, 
there  have  been  established  in  Upper  Canada  120 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  ? — Yes. 

18877.  Have  there  been  any  Protestant  separate 
schools  established  in  Upper  Canada  in  that  time  ? — 
There  had  been  Protestant  separate  schools  established, 
but  I think  that  in  1863  there  were  none.  They  had 
all  amalgamated  with  the  common  schools. 

1 887 8.  In  the  common  school,  which  is  frequented 
by  children  of  different  religious  denominations,  is 
there  any  provision  authoritatively  made  for  the  reli- 
gion of  the  schoolmaster  ? — There  is  no  provision  made. 
It  is  understood  that  the  tx-ustees  who  ax'e  likely  to  be 
of  the  x-eligion  of  the  majority  will  appoint  a teacher 
of  the  religion  of  the  majority. 

18879.  Then  in  the  common  school,  if  there  be  a 
mixture  of  x-eligions,  for  instance,  if  the  school  was 
two-thirds  Protestant  and  one-thii-d  Roman  Catholic 
as  to  the  religion  of  the  pupils,  is  there  any  provision 
for  having  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  that  school  ? — 
Thex'e  is  no  such  provision.  In  fact  the  religious  de- 
nomination of  the  pupils  is  not  taken. 

18880.  Not  recognised? — Not  recognised. 

18881.  You  mentioned  that  the  number  of  teachers 
is  considerably  more  than  the  number  of  schools  ? — 
About  an  eighth  mox-e. 

18882.  Then  thex-e  is  vei-y  freqxiently  mox-e  than 
one  teacher  in  a school? — Yes. 

18883.  Is  there  any  axTangement  with  x-egard  to 
the  religious  denomination  of  the  second  teachex-, 
where  there  is  a second  ? — None ; no  such  ax'rangement. 

18884.  Then  it  might  happen  that  you  had  a school 
where  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  were.Roman 
Catholic,  but  where  the  majority  wex-e  Px-otestant,  and 
you  might  leave  the  teaching  of  that  school  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants? — That  is  quite  possible,  and 
in  such  a case  it  is  also  possible  that  there  would  be 
a separate  school  resulting  from  what  I have  said — 
local  misunderstandings. 

18885.  But  is  it  not  within  the  power  of  the  local 
tx-ustees  to  axTange  to  have  each  denomination  repi-e- 
sented  in  the  masters  of  the  schools  ? — It  is ; and  it  is 
frequently  done ; but  thex-e  is  no  px'ovision  by  law  for  it. 

18886.  I do  not  know  whether  I should  be  justified 
in  relying  upon  a l'eport  made  by  the  Rev.  Mi'.  Fx-aser 
— are  you  aware  that  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser  made  a report 
upon  the  school  system  of  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States? — I am. 

18887.  I will  ask  you  to  x-ead  the  paragraph  of  that 
report  which  I have  marked  ? — (Reads)  : — 

“ The  provisions  applied  equally  to  both  sections  of  the  united 
province,  but  as  from  the  widely  different  circumstances  of 


the  two  cases  they  were  not  found  equally  applicable  to 
both.  In  1 843  the  amended  Upper  Canada  School  Act  was 
passed,  in  which  it  was  enacted  1 that  in  all  cases  wherein  the 
teacher  of  any  school  shall  happen  to  be  a Homan  Catholic  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a teacher  of 
their  own  religious  persuasion  upon  the  application  of  ten  or 
more  resident  freeholders  or  householders  of  any  school  dis- 
trict, or  within  the  limits  assigned  to  any  town  or  city  school. 
And  in  like  manner  when  the  teacher  of  any  such  school  shall 
happen  to  be  a Protestant,  the  Homan  Catholic  inhabitants 
shall  have  a separate  school  with  a teacher  of  their  own 
religious  persuasion  upon  a like  application.  Such  application 
was  to  be  made  in  writing,  signed  with  the  names  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  delivered  to  the  local  superintendent,  and  was  to 
contain  the  names  of  three  persons  who  should  be  trustees  of 
such  separate  school.  And  such  school  was  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  its  share  of  the  public  appropriation  according  to  the 
number  of  children  of  that  particular  persuasion  who  should 
attend  it,  and  was  to  be  subject  to  visitation  and  the  other 
regulations  affecting  common  schools." 

18888.  Then  in  what  you  have  read,  power  is  given 
in  every  case  where  Roman  Catholics  are  attending  a 
school  where  the  teacher  is  a Protestant  to  apply  on 
that  ground  to  have  a separate  school  founded  for 
themselves  in  which  the  teacher  should  be  a Roman 
Catholic? — Yes ; and  that  is  the  state  of  the  law  now. 

18889.  And  does  not  that  indicate  a formal  ground 
of  separation  which  would  be  put  fox'ward  in  a demand 
for  having  a separate  school  ? — It  does ; but  this  formal 
ground  is  not  required  by  the  sepai-ate  school  of  1863. 

18890.  Would  not  that  demand  for  separate  schools 
be  to  a considex-able  extent  met  by  the  arrangement 
which  is  so  usual  in  this  countx-y,  that  if  there  were 
in  a school  a teacher  and  an  assistant  or  two  teachers, 
one  of  them  would  be  of  one  denomination,  and  the 
other  of  the  other? — Well,  that  would  be  recognising 
a principle  that  is  not  recognised  in  Upper  Canada. 
It  would  be  x-ecognising  a necessity  for  x-eligious  per- 
suasion in  a teacher  in  a common  school. 

18891.  Then  you  consider  that  the  Canadian  pi-in- 
ciple  is  that  the  teacher  is  solely  to  occupy  himself 
with  secular  instruction  ? — I do. 

18892.  And  that,  therefore,  his  particular  x-eligious 
belief  lies  oixly  to  his  own  conscience,  and  that  the 
persons  attending  the  school  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it? — I do. 

18893.  Do  you  consider  that  a more  practically 
desirable  principle  to  all  denominations  than  that 
which  is  acted  upon  hr  this  country  ? — It  seems  to  have 
worked  well  in  Canada. 

18894.  The  number  of  separate  schools  established 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-two  years  is  but  120  out 
of  4,013? — Yes — if  I used  the  phrase  “established” 
it  might  not  be,  perhaps,  accurate.  Tlxei’e  were  mox-e 
established,  but  some  went  back  to  the  public  schools 

18895.  Then  do  you  say  that  instances  have  occurx-ed 
where  a separate  school  has  been  established  at  the 
request  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  distx-ict,  and  that 
after  some  time  they  found  it  more  desirable  to  aban- 
don that  sepax-ate  school  and  to  go  back  to  the  xxse  of 
the  common  school  ? — Yes. 

18896.  Have  you  known  instances  of  that? — I have 
known  no  instance.  I merely  take  it  from  the  pub- 
lished reports. 

18897.  But  such  a fact  is  stated  in  the  published 
i-epox-ts  of  the  Depax-tment  of  Education  ? — Yes. 

18898.  Do  your  observations  in  regard  to  the  Ca- 
nadian system  apply  to  male  and  to  female  schools  ? 
— They  do. 

18899.  Is  there  an  ax-x-angement  for  a Sunday  school 
system  for  x-eligious  teaching  in  Canada  ? — Thex-e  is  no 
Government  arrangement. 

18900.  Is  thex-e  a system  of  Sunday  school  teaching 
carried  out  by  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  parts  of 
Canada  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Yes. 

18901.  Is  that  considered  as  usefully  supplying  ox- 
supplementing  the  x-eligious  education  given  in  the 
common  school  ? — I should  say  that  it  is. 

18902.  Is  it  popularly  regarded  as  an  element  in  the 
x-eligious  education  of  the  people? — It  is  x-egax-ded  as  a 
necessary  element,  but  with  which  the  State  has  no- 
thing to  do. 

18903.  In  the  school  system  of  the  United  States, 
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where  the  schools  are  practically  secular,  the  Sunday 
school  system  is  considered  to  be  very  important  as 
supplying  religious  instruction — is  not  that  the  fact  1 
— It  is  ; that  is  the  fact. 

18904.  Is  it  considered  of  the  same  importance  in 
the  Canadian  system  ? — I should  think  quite  so. 

18905.  Then  in  Canada  the  religious  element  in 
education  is  supplied,  if  I understand  you  aright,  by 
certain  hours  and  days  in  the  week  being  appropriated 
by  the  school  trustees  for  religious  instruction!— Yes. 

18906.  Not  interfering  with  the  secular  instruction 
of  the  school,  and  then  also  on  Sundays  religious  edu- 
cation is  given  under  arrangements  that  are  purely 
voluntary,  but  which  still  are  considered  as  supple- 
menting, in  an  important  degree,  the  religious  educa- 
tion given  at  the  school  1 — Yes. 

18907.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  consider  that  the 
religious  element  of  education  is  satisfactorily  supplied 
in  Canada  1 — I should  think  so. 

18908.  Have  you  found,  from  your  experience  in 
Canada,  the  different  classes  of  the  population  living 
harmoniously  together! — That  has  been  my  whole 
experience. 

18909.  Do  religious  feuds  or  religious  differences 
exist  there  with  such  intensity  as  to  endanger  the 
peace  or  the  social  concord  of  the  district! — I have 
never  heard  of  any  religious  dissensions  causing  dis- 
turbance.of  the  peace. 

18910.  Do  you  consider  that  the  united  school  sys- 
tem has  any  advantages  over  the  separate  school 
system  in  promoting  that  social  concord  and  harmony 
amongst  the  classes  of  the  population  who  belong  to 
different  religious  creeds! — I should  like  to  modify 
my  answer  by  knowing  in  how  far  you  apply  the 
separate  school  system  to  only  one  denomination  or  to 
many. 

18911.  If  you  consider  the  school  system  fully 
developed,  so  as  to  have  the  Homan  Catholic  popula- 
tion educated  exclusively  in  one  class  of  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  management,  and  the  Protestant  por- 
tion of  the  population  similarly  educated  in  separate 
schools  under  exclusively  Protestant  management, 
whether  would  you  consider  such  a system  more  con- 
ducive to  the  social  harmony  and  tranquillity  of  a popu- 
lation, or  a system  of  common  schools,  where  all  deno- 
minations would  meet  for  secular  instruction  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality? — I can  best  answer  that 
question  by  giving  my  own  experience.  In  the  latter 
of  the  two  towns  in  which  I resided,  Port  Hope,  I had 
charge  of  the  education  in  the  town  for  nine  years ; I 
had  of  course  pupils  from  the  various  religious  deno- 
minations, including  not  only  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  “ Pro- 
testants,” but  including  all  the  phases  of  Protestant- 
ism that  may  be  found  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States ; and  almost  all  those  various  denominations 
were  represented  on  the  school  Board  as  school  trus- 
tees ; and  yet  I never  knew  of  a religious  dissension  or 
a religious  discussion  at  the  school  Board.  I myself  was 
secretary,  and  attended  the  meetings,  and  I should 
have  heard  them  had  they  been  brought  up.  I had 
all  the  children  of  the  town  attending  these  schools,  and 
uoue  were  withdrawn  from  them  in  consequence  of  any 
suspicion  that  their  faith  would  be  interfered  with. 
This  is  my  own  experience. 

18912.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  your  perso- 
nal experience  in  that  regard  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  generally  throughout  the 
country! — I think  it  may. 

18913.  The  Chairman. — What  were  your  duties 
with  respect  to  the  common  schools  that  were  under 
your  charge  in  West  Canada! — The  common  schools 
were  combined  with  the  grammar  school  in  the  same 
building,  with  the  addition  of  two  primary  schools 
to  prepare  for  the  next  higher  classes  in  the  grammar 
school.  I had  charge  of  the  whole — had  charge  of  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  teaching  and  examining 
the  pupils ; in  all  respects  I acted  similarly  somewhat 
to  what  an  Inspector  would  have  done  with  regard  to 
the  common  schools. 

18914.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  appoint- 


ment or  dismissal  of  any  of  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools? — Not  directly ; I was  consulted,  and  no  teacher 
would  be  appointed  without  my  approval. 

18915.  Were  the  masters  of  the  common  schools 
subject  to  your  instructions  and  suggestions? — They 
were,  directly. 

18916.  What  was  the  pay  of  the  common  school- 
masters in  your  schools  ? — It  ranged  from  $700  to 
about  $300,  and  perhaps  the  very  lowest  $250  in  rural 
districts,  $5  ranking  £1  sterling ; $700  the  highest  to 
$250  the  lowest  for  male  teachers. 

18917.  Do  the  children  of  these  common  schools  all 
pay  school-fees? — No ; there  are  many  free  schools. 

18918.  What  was  the  ordinary  fee  of  the  highest 
class  who  paid  ? — The  School  Act  limits  the  fees  to  a 
quar-ter  dollar  a month,  which  is  a shilling  a month,  for 
the  highest ; and  no  fees  are  ever  charged  lower  than 
six  pence  a month. 

18919.  Had  you  anything  analogous  to  the  Irish 
system  of  monitors  or  pupil-teachers? — Nothing. 

' 18920.  Was  the  teaching  entirely  conducted  by  adult 
teachers  ? — It  was. 

18921.  What  was  the  size  of  each  of  the  common 
schools  under  you — how  many  boys  in  them? — The 
boys’  schools  ranged  from  about  forty  to  fifty. 

18922.  How  many  teachers  would  there  be  for  that 
number?-^-!  don’t  know  whether  I am  questioned  just 
now  about  the  common  schools  with  separate  buildings, 
and  in  a separate  place,  or  a common  school  department 
in  a large  school.  I will  speak  of  the  common  school  in 
a separate  building ; very  few  of  these  common  schools 
in  separate  buildings  and  in  rural  sections,  are  separate 
for  boys  and  girls  ; they  are  mixed  schools  as  to  sexes, 
therefore  I could  hardly  be  able  to  give  an  example  of 
fifty  boys,  but  fifty  of  a mixed  attendance  of  boys  and 
girls  would  be  under  one  master. 

18923.  What  was  the  general  practice  of  the  com- 
mon schools  under  your  charge  as  to  beginning  and 
concluding  with  prayers  ? — We  used  the  foim  of  prayer 
simply  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school. 

18924.  Did  the  Roman  Catholics  object  to  join  in 
those  prayers  ? — They  never  objected,  but  they  had  the 
privilege  of  remaining  outside  until  the  prayers  were 
over. 

18925.  Did  they  usually  avail  themselves  of  that? 
— Not  always. 

18926.  Were  there  any  other  schools  whose  childx'en 
used  to  absent  themselves  from  the  prayers  ? — None 
whatever'. 

18927.  Did  the  clergy  give  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools  ? — They  did  not. 

18928.  Did  they  confine  themselves  entirely  to  Sun- 
day school  teaching  ? — They  did. 

18929.  Was  any  portion  of  a week  day  set  apart  for 
x-eligioxxs  instruction,  as  is  the  custom  in  Ireland? — No 
portion  of  a week  day  was  so  set  apart. 

18930.  Did  the  schools  meet  five  days  in  the  week? 
— They  met  on  five  days  only ; no  school  on  Satux-day. 

18931.  When  any  ratepayers  supported  and  estab- 
lished a school  of  their  own,  did  they  pay  the  ordinary 
school  rate  in  addition  ? — They  did  not ; they  were  ex- 
empted from  the  ordinary  school  rate. 

18932.  Mr.  Gibson. — Were  there  any  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  school-rooms  after  school  hours  for  religious 
instruction? — No. 

18933.  Was  there  any  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
kind  of  use  might  be  made  of  school-houses — at  whose 
disposal  are  the  school-houses? — At  the  disposal  of  the 
local  authorities,  the  trustees  who  built  them. 

18934.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  already  referred 
to  the  United  States  system  of  education.  I have 
written  to  a gentleman  whom  I met  in  the  States  of 
America,  and  who  is  now  a professor  of  a college  in 
this  country,  and  he  has  given  me  very  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  I shall  ask  you  if  you  concur  in  the 
account  given  by  him.  Are  the  city  and  country  dis- 
tricts divided  into  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  ? — Yes. 

18935.  He  also  adds,  in  these  districts  altogether 
education  is  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a fund  being 
raised  by  a school  tax;  is  that  right! — I should  not 
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say  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ; I should  say  a local 
school  tax  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

18936.  Do  you  concur  in  this  statement ; the  school 
of  the  district  is  managed  by  the  directors  of  said  dis- 
trict, who  have  the  choice  of  a teacher? — Yes. 

1 8937.  And  that  these  directors  in  their  management 
are  governed  by  the  school  laws  of  the  State? — Yes. 

18938.  And  that  the  teacher  must  undergo  an  ex- 
amination by  the  State  Inspector  as  a condition  of  his 
appointment  ? — Y es. 

18939.  There  are,  I believe,  also  normal  or  training 
schools  in  the  States  of  America? — Yes. 

18940.  Is  there  any  such  arrangement  with  regard 
to  religious  instruction  by  clergymen  as  we  have  in 
Ireland.  In  other  words  are  the  clergymen  of  the 
different  denominations  allowed  to  teach  religion  on 
the  premises  ? — I cannot  speak  of  the  normal  schools 
from  my  own  knowledge  as  to  that  fact,  but  I would  in- 
fer from  what  is  done  in  the  common  schools  that  they 
are  not. 

18941.  My  question,  refers  to  the  common  schools  ? 
— They  are  not. 

18942.  No  minister  of  any  denomination  is  allowed 
to  give  religious  instruction  on  the  premises  ? — No. 

18943.  And  has  each  State  its  primary  school, 
grammar  school,  and  high  school  graduated  and  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle  ? — Yes,  I should  hardly 
•extend  my  reply  to  each  State,  for  there  are  some 
States  of  which  I know  nothing,  and  each  State  legis- 
lates for  itself  in  school  matters. 

18944.  But  does  this  principle  hold  that  every 
child  in  a State  can  have  the  benefit  of  some  measure 
of  education  without  direct  cost,  while  the  tax  by 
which  the  whole  fabric  is  supported  falls  lightly  on 
each  individual  father  of  a family  or  head  of  a house- 
hold?—Yes. 

18945.  A gentleman  of  experience  has  lately  re- 
turned from  the  States  of  America,  and  having  ex- 
amined into  the  school  system,  he  gives  the  following 
brief  description.  I will  ask  you  to  speak  with  regard 
to  it.  He  says — “ The  United  States  and  Canada  fur- 
nish the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  American 
system  of  National  education  and  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  religious  question.  The  religious 
difficulty  has  heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
National  system  of  education  here.  ” He  refers  specially 
to  England  and  Scotland.  “The  Americans  have 
partially  got  over  that  difficulty  in  the  way  as  open 
to  us  as  to  them.  Their  position  is  this  — that 
public  money  appropriated  for  public  education  cannot 
justly  be  expended  on  an  education  which  is  not 
public  but  sectarian.  If  half  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  half  Protestants,  it  is  unjust  to  take 
Protestant  money  to  build  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  equally  unjust  to  take  Roman  Catholic  money  to 
build  Protestant  schools ; but  if  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics are  both  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  their 
children  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  here  is  a 
kind  of  education  which,  being  desired  by  the  whole 
country,  may  be  justly  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds. 
On  this  position  the  system  of  public  schools  in 
America  is  based,  which  is  putting  the  masses  of  her 
people  so  far  in  advance  of  ours  in  point  of  education. 
To  say  that  religion  shall  not  be  taught  in  these  schools, 
is  not  to  say  that  religion  is  less  important  than 
writing  or  ciphering,  but  simply  that  the  public  are  at 
one  on  the  subject  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
while  they  ai-e  at  variance  on  the  subject  of  religion.” 
May  I ask  does  that  entirely  express  your  views  as  to 
the  United  States  school  system  ? — It  does,  but  I could 
give  modifications  withregard  to  that  as  regards  Canada. 

18946.  N ow,  in  connexion  with  the  Canadian  schools 
you  have  been  describing,  should  you  say  the  schools 
belong  to  the  people  or  to  individual  managers  in  any 
sense  ? — I should  say  they  belong  to  the  people. 

18947.  And  not  to  individual  managers,  lay  or 
clerical  ? — -And  not  to  the  managers,  lay  or  clerical. 

18948.  On  what  ground  do  you  make  that  statement? 

— On  the  ground  that  the  people  are  privileged  by  law, 
but  not  compelled  by  law  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
establishing  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 


18949.  Through  the  representatives  of  the  people 
you  have  been  describing  to  us  in  Canada,  what  instruc- 
tion are  these  teachers  expected  to  give? — Secular 
instruction  only. 

18950.  Is  there  no  facility  afforded  to  the  clergy  of 
the  different  denominations,  or  any  parties  represent- 
ing them,  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms ? — Yes,  by  the  minute  of  1857,  already  referred 
to  by  me. 

18951.  To  the  children  of  their  own  communion  ? 
— Yes. 

18952.  Is  that  during  school  hours  ? — Out  of  school 
hours. 

18953.  Never  during  school  hour’s  ? — Never  during 
school  hours. 

18954.  Have  we  any  schools  in  this  country  analo- 
gous to  those  schools  you  have  been  describing  in 
Canada  ? — I am  not  quite  sure ; if  I knew  beforehand 
that  in  the  model  schools  religious  instruction  is  given 
out  of  school  hours,  they  would  be  analogous. 

18955.  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  parents  who  wish  it  are  permitted  to  establish 
separate  schools  for  their  children  ? — Yes. 

18956.  Are  they  then  relieved  from  the  tax  for  the 
public  school  ? — They  are. 

18957.  You  have  also  told  us  that  Protestants  have 
similar  advantages — do  the  Protestants  avail  them- 
selves of  their  privilege  in  that  respect?— Not  now,  in 
Upper  Canada. 

18958.  Have  they  ceased  altogether  in  Upper 
Canada  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — They  have. 

18959.  Now  in  a separate  Roman  Catholic  school 
of  which  you  speak,  is  there  any  facility  given  for  re- 
ligious instruction  to  children  other  than  Roman 
Catholic? — No. 

18960.  Now  with  regard  to  this  religious  instruc- 
tion in  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholic  children, 
at  what  time  must  that  instruction  be  communicated  ? 
— Out  of  school  hours. 

18961.  Is  that  invariably  the  case? — That  is  my 
impression. 

18962.  Then,  I presume,  to  a very  large  extent  those 
schools  correspond  to  our  non-vested  schools  in  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

18963.  Are  there  any  schools  in  Upper  Canada  de- 
nominational in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used 
in  this  country  ? — What  is  that  sense  ? 

18964.  That  sense  is  this,  that  parties  are  permitted 
by  law  or  rule  to  give  religious  instruction  when  they 
please  ? — There  are  no  such  schools  in  Upper  Canada. 

18965.  You  have  already  told  us  the  parties  decide 
whether  the  teachers  shall,  in  each  case,  open  or  close 

the  business  of  the  day  with  any  religious  service 

who  are  the  parties  who  decide  in  each  case  ? The 

school  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher. 

18966.  Whom  do  you  regard  those  trustees  as  repre- 
senting?—They  represent  the  people  who  build  the 
school,  maintain  it,  and  send  their  children  to  it. 

18967.  Are  the  opening  exercises  regarded  as  any- 
thing  but  devotional — are  they  regarded  as  in  anywise 
giving  religious  instruction  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

18968.  With  regard  to  the  separate  schools,  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  population  al- 
lowed to  support  a public  or  a separate  school  just 
as  they  please  ? — Yes,  that  requires  limitations. 

18969.  When  I say  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 
of  the  population  I speak  of  them  altogether  ?— Indi- 
vidually they  are  allowed  to  support  or  not  to  support 
as  they  please. 

18970.  But  no  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  to  support 
a separate  or  Roman  Catholic  school  as  a matter  of 
necessity  ? — No. 

18971.  Though  his  own  co-religionists  of  the  muni- 
cipality may  have  thought  it  right  to  establish  such  a 
school  ? — Exactly. 

18972.  Now,  in  what  respect  does  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  in  Upper  Canada  differ  from  the 
management  of  schools  in  this  country  ? — I have  al- 
ready partially  referred  to  that.  They  differ  in  this 
way.  The  management  of  schools  in  this  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  almost  always.  In  Upper 
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who  strictly  represent  the  people  as  then-  elected  ve- 
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who  Stmcwy  repiescuu  uk  . . 

presentatives,  and  are  responsible  to  them  tor  the 
management.  , , T 

18973.  From  your  own  expenence  of  both,  may  i 
ask  which  you  would  prefer?— Well,  I may  have 'Can- 
adian prejudices,  but  I like  the  management  as  it  is  m 

L 'l8974aO^  what  ground?— On  the  ground  that  the 
teachers  should  be  responsible  to  the  people  who 
employ  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  tendenng  service, 

and  not  to  any  individual:  . 

18975.  What  is  the  principle  on  which  the  public 
or  separate ‘schools  are  allowed  by  the  State,  keeping 
in  view  the  average  half-yearly  attendance  m each 

Kcliool  7 The  Legislative  grant  is  first  apportioned 

comparatively  between  the  separate  schools  and  the 
common  schools  on  the  aggregate  attendance  at  these 
schools.  It  is  then  apportioned  to  the  individual 
schools  on  the  average  yearly  attendance. 

18976.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a grant,  must  any 
sum  be  raised  by  local  taxation? — Yes. 

18977.  What  amount  ? — It  is  necessary  that  in  the 
case  of  each  school  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  Legislative  grant  be  raised  by  local  taxation. 

18978.  Is  there  any  condition  on  which  this  is 
made,  viewed  in  the  relation  of  the  schoolsto  the 
State?— Yes. 

18979.  What  is  that  condition?— They  are  subject 
to  all  the  regulations  made  by  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction  regulationswhich  are  made  according  to  law. 

18980.  Does  that  apply  to  both  the  public  and 
separate  schools  to  which  you  have  referred  ?— It  does. 

18981.  Will  you  mention  that  condition  specifi- 
cally. I refer  to  the  religious  element? — Simply  that 
the  religious  exercises  shall  not  interfere-  with  the 
general  exercises  in  the : school. 

18982.  How  does  that  operate.  In  other  words, 
can  distinct  religious  instruction  be  communicated 
during  the  hours  for  secular  teaching  in  either  the 
separate  or  common  schools?— It  is  not  so  intended' -by 
the  School  laws. 

18983.  Are  there  any  qualifications  for  a teacher 
insisted  upon.  Must  each  teacher  be  properly  quali- 
fied?  All  teachers  must  be  qualified.  The  common 

school  teacher  must  be  qualified  in  the  mode  I have 
already  expressed.  The  separate  school  teachers  are 
qualified  differently. 

18984.  But  with  regard  to  the  public  schools! — 
The  teachere  must  be  qualified. 

18985.  Must  each  teacher  hold  a certificate  of  quali- 
fication ? — Yes. 

18986.  From  what  source  does  he  obtain  it? — from 
a constituted  Board  of  examination. 

18987.  Has  that  constituted  Board  of  examination 
any  connexion  with  the  local  school  managers,  or  is 
it  an  independent  body?— It  is  an  independent  body. 

18988.  You  were  about  to  supplement  your  answer 
by  a statement  with  regard  to  separate  schools.  Now, 
is  this  rule  necessary  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  sepa- 
rate schools  ? — No. 

18989.  What  is  their  position  ?— Their  position  is 
this.  A certificate  from  the  local  trustees  who  appoint 
them,  or  from  Lower  Canada,  is  sufficient  to  draw  the 
Legislative  gf-stiit. 

1 8990.  What  brought  about  this  exception  ?— There 
are  tWo  assumed  reasons,- 1 shall  not  say  they  are  the 
correct  ones.  But  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  reasons, 
are  these:— One  is  that  it  was  rather  inconvenient 
sometimes  to  bring  the  authorities  of  common  schools 
and  the  authorities  of  separate  schools  into  contact  at 
all,  even  in  the  way  of  granting  certificates.  Another 
reason  assigned  is  that  it  meets  the  exceptional  cases  of 
schools  under  religious  orders  who  did  not  care' to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  examination  for  certificates. 

18991.  Your  attention  has  been  tiffined  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fraser’s  report.  Does  he  not  speak  of  the  general 
state  of  inefficiency  of  those  separate-schools  ? — He  does. 

18992.  Do  parties  trace  any  connexion  between  the 
absence  of  the  proper  certificate,  and  the  state  of 
inefficiency  of  those  schools  referred  to  by  the  Rev. 


Mr,  Fraser?— I think  it  is  natural  there  should  be 
some  connexion. 

18993.  Would  this  to  a large  extent  apply.  I 
quote  from  the  report,  page  257,  of  the  Rev.  . 
Fraser  : — “The  separate  schools  are  working  great 
injury  to  those  who  adopt  them  as  well  as  to  them 
neighbours.  They  disseminate  no  instruction  worth 
the  name  of  education,  and  would  appear,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  to  be  established  as  a means  of 
evading  the  expense  of  supporting  a properly  conducted 
school”?— The  former  part  of  that  statement  I cannot 
answer  from  experience. 

18994.  The  Chairman. — How  can  a separate  school 
be  the  cheapest?— It  is  made  the  cheapest  simply  by 
cheap  teachere  being  hired.  I would  not  say  that  this 
applies  to-all  the  separate  schools.  It  must  be  a general 


itement.  , , , . , , 

18995.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  already  told  us 
that  in  1863-tliere  were  4,013  common  schools  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  only  120  separate  or  Roman  Catholic 
schools ; could  you  give  us,  in  accordance  with  tne 
Census,  the  proportion  of.  Roman  Catholics  to  Trotes- 
tants  of  all  denominations  at  that  time? — Not  exactly. 

I can  give  the  Census  of  1851,  if  it  will  be  taken. 

18996.  Is  there  no  later  ?— I have  no  later  Census  of 
the  distinction  between  the  denominations. 

18997.  Could  you-give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  Legislative  grant  to  the  common  schools  < 
in  1863? — 158,073  dollars. 

18998.  That  would  be  about  £31,614? — Yes. 

18999.  Now,  what  was  the  amount  to  separate 
schools?— 8,075  dollars,  or  about  £1,615. 

19000.  Could  you  give  us  the  total  amount  from  all 
sources  in  support  of  ‘the  common  schools  of  the- coun- 
try for  that  year?— The -common  schools,  .1,432,885 
dollars. 

19001.  Or  -about  £286,577  ?— Yes. 

19002.  What  was  the  total-  amount  from  nil-  sources 
to  separate  schools  ? — 33,809  dollars. 

19003.  Or  about?- — £6,761. 

19004.  Now,  what  was -the- proportion  of  local  sup- 
port raised  for  common  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  amount  expended? — Is  it  raised  locally  by  the 
people  ‘ themselves  ? 

19005.  Yes?— For  that  year  they  raised  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  amount  expended  for  the  common 
schools.  . „ , 

19006.  What  was  the  proportion  of  local  support  or 
sums  raised  by  the  people  in  aid  of  the  separate 
schools?— They  raised  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

19007.  Now,  what  seems  to  be  the  proportion  as; to 
the  liberality  of  the  people  who  support  the  common 
schools,  and  those  who  support  the  separate  schools?— 
Well  based  on  that  statement,  it  would  appear  that 
the  supporters  of  the  common  schools  relatively  raise 
double  the  amount. 

1 9008.  With  regard  to  the  balance  for  the  separate 
schools,  the  remaining  one-fourth  expended? — It  . is 
given  by  the  Government. 

19009.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  school  popula- 
tion at  the  separate  schools? — In  the  ratio  of  about 
one-twentieth  to  the  separate  schools,  and  nineteen- 
twentieths  to  ’the  common  schools. 

19010.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  population 
Roman  Catholic?— Of  the  population  attending  the 
separate  schools  ? 

1901-1.  Yes?  — About  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
whole  attend  the  separate  schools.  I can . give  the 
statistics. 

19012.  Please  furnish  the  statistics  ?— Tlie  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  common  schools  for 
the  year- 1863,  was.  360,808  pupils;  the  whole  num- 
ber attending -the  separate  schools  was  14,900,  being 
less  than  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole  school  attend- 
ance.  . 

19013.  Three-fourths  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren would  seem  to  prefer  remaining  at  common, 
schools  ? — Which-  three-fourths  ? I have  not  given  the 
whole  Roman-Catholic ; population. 

19014.  Yoir'-refen  ts:schools  ? — Yes. 

19015.  What  is  the  proportion  of  separate:  schools  ? 
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—The  separate  schools  being  120  in  all,  and  the  other 
schools  being  4,013.  Thirty-three  times  as  many 
common  schools  as  separate  schools. 

19016.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  teachers 
altogether,  who  are  engaged  in  these  separate  schools  ! 
—One  hundred  and  seventy-one  in  Upper  Canada. 

1901 7.  "What  was  the  number  belonging  to  religious 
orders  ! — Fifty-two  in  1863  ; I speak  of  1863. 

19018.  What  was  the  number  of  lay  teachers  in 
these  separate  schools! — One  hundred  and  nineteen. 

19019.  Now,  in  the  same  year  what  was  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  the  public  schools  ? 
— Five  hundred  and  four. 

19020.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  has  said,  in  his  report, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations  hold 
aloof  from  the  common  school  system.  What  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  that,  from  yom'  experience  ! — 
I consider  that  a mistake.  My  experience  is  very 
different  indeed.  My  local  experience  in  the  town  in 
which  I lived  warrants  a very  opposite  opinion. 

19021.  Can  you  confirm  the  result  of  your  own  ex- 
perience by  a reference  to  any  official  statement  ! — 
Yes.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  1863  that  there 
were  341  Local  Superintendents  in  Upper  Canada.  I 
have  already  explained  that  Local  Superintendent 
means  Local  Inspector  of  schools,  of  whom  151  were 
clergymen  of  the  various  denominations. 

19022.  They  seem  to  be  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  laymen  who  occupied  a similar  position  ! — Almost. 

19023.  Do  those  belong  to  the  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  country  ! — They  do.  I shall  give  the  de- 
nominations if  you  wish. 

19024.  If  you  please  ! — Church  of  England,  Church 
of  Rome,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congregational  ists, 
Methodists,  and  not  ascertained. 

19025.  Mr.  Stakes. — Can  you  give  the  numbers! — 
Yes,  I can  give  the  numbers.  Church  of  England, 
35  ; Church  of  Rome,  4 ^Presbyterians,  65  ; Baptists, 
8 ; Congregationalists,  2 ; Methodists,  27  ; not  ascer- 
tained, 10. 

19026.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Ma}-  I ask  you  if  you 
have  seen  Mr.  J.  F.  Maguire’s  “ Irish  in  America”  ! — I 
have. 

19027.  What  is  his  opinion  of  this  system  which 
you  have  been  describing ! — I can  give  you- his  opinion. 
Shall  I read  an  extract  from  his  work. 

19028.  Read  the  extract  1 — “ The  educational  system 
of  Upper  Canada  is  in  every  way  calculated  to  de- 
velope  the  intelligence  and  stimulate  the  energy  of  the 
rising  youth  of  the  country.  The  teaching  is  practical 
and  comprehensive,  and  the  administration  appears  to 
be,  as  far  as  I could  ascertain,  just  and-  impartial.” 

19029.  Has  it  been  regarded  by  others  as  one  of  the 
best  systems  of  education  to  be  met  with ! — -Yes.  May 
I read  an  extract  from  a periodical  1 

19030.  What  is  the  periodical ! — The  Month. 

19031.  Read  it!— 

“ One  of  the  fairest  systems  of  education,  as,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  operation,  under  the  Government 
of  the  British  Crown,  in  the  “Dominion”  of  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadian system  owes  its  freedom  to  the  wise  and  enlightened 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Government,  happily  unshackled  by  any 
pedantry  at  home.” 

19032.  What  does  that  periodical  represent  ? — I 
think  the  English  Roman  Catholics. 

19033.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
number  from  which  you  quote! — March,  1868. 

19034.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — If  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Canada  is  very  harmonious  between  the  different  re- 
ligious bodies,  how  can  the  example  of  Canada  be  very 
beneficial  to  us  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question! — I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

19035.  It  appears  from  what  you  have  said  that  the 
feeling  in  Canada  is  considerably  different  from  what 
it  is  in  Ireland  about  the  question  of  education.  Do 
you  think  that! — I do,  indeed. 

19036.  And  however  much  it  might  be  desirable 
we  should  have  that  harmony  of  feeling,  we  can  hardly 
count  upon  having  it  here  at  present ! Does- your  ex- 
perience of  Galway  and  Tuam  lead  you  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  agreement  between 
the  different  religious  bodies  1 — Perhaps  not ; but  under 


the  Canadian  system,  the  school  management  in  Galway  Non.  27,  1868. 
and  Tuam  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  - — 

19037.  They  are  at  present  you  mean  in  the  hands  ^olln  Gordon, 
of  the-majority ! — They  would  be  under  these  eircum-  esq‘ 
stances.  There  would  be  no  more  ground  for  difference 
here  than  in  Canada. 

19038.  Do  people  in  Canada  care  to  any  great 
extent  about  separate  religious  instruction  for  their 
children! — Undoubtedly  they  do. 

19039.  You  say  these  separate  schools  were  not  set 
up  as  a rule  from  any  religious  differences  !— ■ Yes. 

Perhaps  L was  misunderstood.  I think  I put  the 
answer  wrongly.  I should  say  the  misunderstanding 
locally  would  result  from  religious  misunderstandings 
in  the  management  of  financial  matters. 

19040.  Will  you  explain  that  a little  more,  please ! 

— That  those  differences  of  opinion  which  would  result 
in  setting  up  a separate  school,  would  likely  be  caused 
by  financial  misunderstandings  between  the  religious 
bodies  if  they  were  about  equally  balanced. 

19041.  Are  people  rated  in  different  proportions 
according  to  their  religious  opinions! — Not  at  all. 

But  if,  in  a Municipality,  there  were  a large  number 
of  a different  denomination  from  the  majority,  they 
would  expect,  of  course,  to  have  a teacher  of  their  own 
persuasion  appointed  to  one  school,  as  is  natural. 

Perhaps  that  would  not  always  be  done.  Misunder- 
standings might  result  as  they  have  done  in  Canada. 

19042.  You  said -they  would  like  to  have  a teacher 
of  their  own  persuasion  appointed  to  one  school  1 — 

Yes,  they  might. 

19043.  Does  not  that  show  a preference  for  separate 
religious 'instruction  V^Noj  it  need  not. 

19044;  Or  do  you  think  that  it  is  merely  a case  of 
a question,  of  patronage ! — A question  of  patronage  1 I 
should  say  nothing  more — for -the  school  hours,  both  in 
separate  and  common  schools,  are  not  to  be  devoted 
at  all,  any  part  of  them,  to  religious  instruction. 

19045.1  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  fact  the  law  special  1)' 
provides- accordingly  1 — Yes. 

19046.  Mr.  Stokes. — A passage  was  read  to  you  by 
Dr.  “Wilson,  purporting  to  be  from  the  report  of  the 
Rev.  JV Fraser,  in  condemnation -of  separate  schools. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the  passage,  and  see 
•whether  it  is  not  merely  an  expression  of  opinion  of 
a local -Superintendent  quoted- by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser! 

—It  is. 

19047.  -Will  you  read  the  passage  immediately  fol- 
lowing 1 — Yes. 

“ I have  visited  the  separate  schools,  this  year,  and  found 
them  to  compare  well  with  our  common  schools ; but  I am 
sorry  to  say  I cannot  speak  flatteringly  of  the  progress  of  the 
schools  in  these  townships.” 

19048.  Therefore  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  of  schools  is  matter  of  opinion  1 — It  may 
be.  Mr.  Fraser  also  in  his  report  speaks  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  separate  schools. 

19049.  Are  there  any  training  schools  in  Upper  or 
Lower  Canada  1 — There  are. 

19050.  Are  the  students  in  training  mixed  or 
separate  as  to  religion !— In  Upper  Canada  they  are 
mixed,  in  Lower  Canada  they  are,  I believe*  separate. 

19051.  How  are  those  training  schools  managed  as 
to  the  superintendence,  moral  and  religious  education, 
and  the  intellectual !— I cannot  speak  of  the  Lower 
Canada  training  schools  at  all,  nor  do  I know  much  of 
the  management  of  the  others. 

19052.  From  what  funds  are  these  training  schools 
supported  1 — From  State  funds. 

19053.  From  State  funds  entirely ! — I should  say 

19054.  Under  what  conditions  may  separate  schools 
be  founded  in  Canada!— The- last  provision  is  the  Act 
of  1863. 

19055.  Must  one  of  the  conditions  be, ...that  the 
teacher  of  a common  school  is  not.  of  the  same  re- 
ligion as  those  who  wish  to  set  up  the  separate  school  f 
— I think  not  now.  Not  according  to  the  late  Act. 

19056.  May  any  ten  families  who  desire  it  set  up 
a separate  school  1 — Any  five  who  desire  it  may,  if 
they  are  Roman  Catholics. 

5 N 2 
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19057.  And  in  Lower  Canada,  if  Protestants? — Yes. 

I am  speaking  of  Upper  Canada  just  now,  as  I know 
it  best.  , , 

19058.  Which  of  the  main  creeds  are  represented 
amongst  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  ? — Taking  the 
census  of  1851,  as  giving  the  various  creeds,  we  have 
the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodists,  &c. 

19059.  Which  of  these  religious  divisions  approve 
of  the  common  school  system  ?— Well,  I can  hardly 
speak  by  denominations  in  answering  that  question,  1 
should  say  the  Protestant  denominations  approve,  and 
the  majority— judging  from  the  reports— of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  denomination. 

19060.  Are  not  the  common  schools  condemned 
most  emphatically  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ?— 
They  may. 

19061.  Have  you  ever  heard  or  seen  language  sucn 
as  tlxis  proceeding  from  a Roman  Catholic  bishop  : 

“ Catholic  electors  in  this  country  who  do  not  use  their 
electoral  power  in  behalf  of  separate  schools  are  guilty 
of  mortal  sin,  likewise  parents  who  do  not  make  the 
sacrifice  necessary  to  procure  such  schools,  or  who 
send  their  children  to  mixed  schools.  Moreover,  the 
confessor  who  would  give  absolution  to  such  parents, 
electors,  or  legislators  as  support  mixed  schools,  to 
the  prejudice  of  separate  schools  would  be  guilty  of 
mortal  sin  ?” — Yes. 

19062.  Is  there  not  a standing  quarrel  between  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  and  the  Superintendents  of  the 
common  schools  ? — Not  now. 

1 9063.  Is  your  experience  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fraser? — Yes,  in  that  particular  point;  I have 
the  newspaper  experience  of  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

19064.  Do  you  say  that  the  clergy,  represented  by 
Mr.  Fraser  as  condemning  utterly  the  common  schools, 
arc  now  reconciled  to  them  ?— I think  Mr.  Fraser  does 
not  enumerate  the  clergymen. 

19065.  What  does  he  say,  please? — “I  call  it  a 
quarrel,  and  I hardly  think  I have  used  too  strong 
a word.  I have  before  me  seven  letters  on  the 
non-religious  common  school  system  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  by  Adam  Townley,  Presbyter  of 
the  [diocese  of  Toronto,  1853,  in  which  the  Chief 
Superintendents’  Report  for  1851  is  called  ‘ an  insult 
to  the  ministry  of  all  denominations  in  the  province ;’ 
and  ‘ a denunciation  before  the  public  of  those  minis- 
ters, and  that  very  numerous  and  intelligent  portion 
of  the  lay  community  who  venture  to  differ  from  his 
most  unscriptural  doctrines,’  and  he  is  called  upon 
‘ henceforth  to  fight  his  battle  with  those  who  desire 
denominational  schools  on  honest  grounds  ?’  ’’  Adam 
Townley  wrote  that,  in  1853,  and  I think  that  that 
paper  of  Adam  Townley’s  is  not  a correct  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the-  majority  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  even  at  the  time  ; and 
I am  able  further,  to  give  evidence  of  the  present  year 
against  that.  I may  just  state  generally  that  the  pre- 
sent Archdeacon  Fuller,  of  the  diocese  of  Toronto, 
Archdeacon  of  Niagara,  was  the  leading  opponent  of 
the  common  school  system  of  Upper  Canada.  He 
has  lately  become  a member  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  has  expressed  himself  publicly,  by 
letter,  in  the  Canadian  newspapers,  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  in  regard  to  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Fraser 
himself  says  in  a foot  note,  at  page  181,  “ I think  that 
neither  ‘England’  nor  the  Church  would  accept  the 
Presbyter  of  the  diocese  of  Toronto  as  an  exponent  of 

19066.  You  have  said  that  the  minute  of  1857  gives 
the  clergy  of  different  denominations  the  right  of  access 
to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction. Can  you  say  if  the  clergy  ever  avail  them- 
selves of  the  right  so  given  ?— Seldom,  they  have 
availed  themselves  in  isolated  instances. 

1 9067.  These  instances  are  very  exceptional  ? — V ery 
exceptional.  There  are  some  three  instances. 

19068.  Do  you  regard  the  Canadian  system  as  a 
purely  secular  system? — I do  not.  It  is  purely  secular 
as  far  as  State  support  goes,  but  it  encourages  religious 
instruction  by  the  proper  authorities. 


19069.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Does  the  State  pay  for 
it  ? — It  does  not. 

19070  Mr.  Stokes. — Dr.  Gryerson  is  Head  Superin- 
tendent ? — Yes. 

19071.  In  his  report  for  1857,  as  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  he  says : — “ In  not  one  of  the 
cities  or  towns  of  Upper  Canada  were  there  religious 
exercises  or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Do  you 
consider  a system  under  which,  in  not  one  of  the 
schools  there  is  religious  exercise,  or  reading  the  Bible, 
to  be  a religious  system  ? — I should  say  in  the  first 
instance  that  was  not  true,  in  1865,  when  I was  in 
Canada. 

19072.  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement,  made  by 
Mr.  Fraser  himself: — “What  is  called  the  ‘ religious 
difficulty’  only  emerges  where  the  population  is  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  where  the 
children  in  the  school  are  mixed  in  a similar  way.  In 
such  cases,  as  we  have  found  almost  everywhere  else, 
religious  instruction  goes  to  the  wall.  The  suscepti- 
bilities both  of  parents  and  of  owners  on  the  point  are 
so  keen  that,  to  avoid  offences,  that  branch  of  the 
teaching  is  abandoned  altogether”?  — I think  Mr. 
Fraser  misunderstood  the  Canadian  system  when  he 
spoke  as  he  does  there — he  presumes,  I think,  that  the 
State  pays  for  religious  instruction.  Quite  the  con- 
trary ; and  to  say  that  religious  instruction  goes  to  the 
wall  because  it  is  not  taught  in  the  schools  during 
school  hours,  is,  at  least,  unkind  to  the  clergy  and 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  children  of  the  people. 

19073.  The  statement  is  not  that  no  religious  in- 
struction is  given  to  the  children,  but  simply  that  it  is 
not  given  in  the  schools? — Just  so.  I say  he  has  mis- 
taken the  broad  principle  upon  which  the  State  aid  is 
given  to  the  schools. 

19074.  Do  you  concur  in  this  statement: — “Un- 
happily there  seems  to  be  no  middle  course  between  a 
purely  secular  system  and  a purely  denominational  one. 
All  expedients  that  have  been  devised — all  compro- 
mises that  have  been  advocated  appear  to  me  either 
to  result  in  nothing,  or  confessedly  to  break  down. 
What  is  called  the  ‘ religious’  instruction  given  under 
the  American  and  Canadian  system  is  so  faint  a tinc- 
ture as  hardly  to  deserve  being  called  religious  instruc- 
tion at  all — it  is  merely  a devotional  exercise  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  school”  ? — No,  I do  not,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  I think  there  again  he  is  speaking 
of  a State  secular  system,  or  a State  religious  system. 
He  is  simply  implying,  all  through,  that  religious 
instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the  State. 

19075.  Supposing  the  Canadian  system  or  some- 
thing analogous  to  it,  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland, 
with  a power  given  to  five  families  to  separate  them- 
selves and  establish  an  independent  school  of  their  own 
religion — do  you  think  that  any  children  at  all  would 
attend  the  common  schools  ? — I do.  I take  Galway 
as  an  example,  my  own  district ; and  if  that  system  was 
adopted  there,  I believe  the  common  schools  would  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  maj  ority.  They  would  appoint 
their  own  teachers,  distribute  their  own  funds,  and 
why  should  not  these  schools  in  Galway  belong  to  the 
public  system  as  Catholic  schools.  Perhaps  the  Pro- 
testants might  separate ; or  many  of  them  might  re- 
main by  the  National  schools  as  they  do  now. 

19076.  Would  you  give  to  the  majority  the  right 
not  only  of  appointing  the  teachers,  but  of  arranging 
the  course  of  studies  to  meet  their  own  views? — I 
would  not.  The  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for  in 
Canada  by  the  Council  of  Instruction.  That  is  arranged 
by  law. 

19077.  But  you  would  give  them  the  power  to 
appoint  their  own  teachers  ? — Yes. 

19078.  How  would  a system  arranged  in  that  way 
differ  from  the  existing  system  of  non-vested  schools  ? 
— In  this  way  : the  existing  system  in  the  non-vested 
schools  implies  that  the  teacher  within  the  school 
hours  gives  religious  instruction  to  the  children,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  State  for  that,  instead  of  to  the 
clergy. 

19079.  Is  not  that  a matter  left  to  the  patrons  of 
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the  schools? — My  own  private  opinion  is  that  it  is 
not ; in  that  respect  I may  differ  from  others. 

19080.  Do  I understand  you  to  believe  it  to  be  of 
obligation  that  x-eligious  instruction  should  be  given  in 
a-  non-vested  school  during  ordinary  school  hours  ? — 
That  is  what  I mean,  and  I take  that  from  the  fact 
that  “ school  hours,”  by  the  Commissioners’  rules, 
means  all  the  time  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of 
the  school,  and  therefore  includes  the  time  for  religious 
instruction. 

19081.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  are  aware,  I presume, 
that  from  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  it 
there  is  a period  for  united  secular,  and  for  separate 
religious  instruction? — Of  course;  but  the  separate 
religious  instruction  is  part  of  the  teacher’s  duty. 

19082.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  a 
school  in  which  by  the  patron’s  desire  no  religious  in- 
struction  was  given  at  all  ? — I think  not,  but  I think 
he  may  desire  it  to  be  given  if  he  pleases.  That  is 
what  makes  the  difference. 

19083.  Lord  Clonhrock. — When  a school  is  about 
to  be  set  up  in  Upper  Canada  is  there  any  defined 
area  for  it,  or  any  district  assigned  to  it,  or  do  the 
pax-ties  interested  in  it  meet  together  and  define  the 
limits  of  the  locality  for  it  themselves  ? — There  are 
defined  limits. 

19084.  Who  defines  the  limits? — The  law  defines 
them.  The  whole  of  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into 
what  are  called  “ School  sections.” 

19085.  And  must  there  be  a school  in  each  of  these 
sections  ? — Two  or  more  may  be  united. 

19086.  Is  it  compulsory  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
have  a school  for  each  section  %— It  is  not  compulsory. 
There  are  sections  in  Upper  Canada  now  where  there 
are  no  schools  established  according  to  law. 

19087.  Then  it  is  not  compulsox-y? — No,  it  is 
not. 

19088.  It  is  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
in  the  particular  district  whether  they  will  have  a 
school  or  not? — It  is. 

19089.  Do  they  bxxild  the  school  entirely  from  their 
own  funds,  or  do  they  get  assistance  for  building  it 
from  the  Government  ? — They  build  it  entix-ely  from 
their  own  funds. 

19090.  They  are  not  assisted  by  contribixtions  from 
any  general  or  building  fund  ? — They  are  not. 

19091.  But  for  carrying  on  the  sclxool  and  procxxring 
of  school  requisites  they  raise  a rate  you  say,  and 
what  is  x-aised  is  sxxpplemented  by  an  equal  sum  from 
the  Government  funds? — Not  exactly.  There  is  a 
minimum  rate  which  they  must  raise.  There  is  a 
cex-tain  amount  of  money  allocated  for  common  school 
pxu-poses.  This  is  allocated  amongst  the  municipalities. 
They  must  raise  by  local  rate  at  least  an  equal  amount, 
but  they  may  raise  as  much  above  that  as  they  please. 

19092.  And  does  the  State  grant  incx-ease  in  pro- 
pox-tion  as  the  local  rate  incx-eases  ? — No  ; the  locality 
must  raise  the  minimum  amount,  and  that  is  all  that 
is  required  by  law. 

19093.  The  Government  gx-ant  is  the  same  what- 
ever sum  they  x-aise  ? — It  is. 

19094.  What  does  the  Government  grant  depend 
upon  ? — Is  is  first  divided  according  to  the  population 
of  the  mxxnicipalities,  each  of  which  contain  a number 
of  school  sections,  and  the  gross  amount  allocated  to 
any  one  municipality  is  then  subdivided  amongst  the 
school  sections  within  its  limits,  according  to  their 
average  attendance. 

19095.  Then  the  amount  of  the  gx-ant  depends  upon 
population  ? — Upon  population. 

19096.  And  not  upon  the  attendance  or  x-esults  of  the 
schools  ? — It  depends  upon  the  average  attendance  to 
the  extent  in  the  municipality  of  the  sub-division 
given  to  each  school,  which  very  often  includes  twenty 
schools  or  more. 

19097.  Then  in  a municipality  that  may  contain 
twenty  sections,  there  is  not  a x-ate  sepax-ately  for  each 
school,  but  the  rating  is  for  all  ? — The  rating  is  by 
municipalities,  not  by  school  sections. 

19098.  And  the  local  boards  administer  those  funds 


and  deal  them  out  to  separate  schools  accox-ding  to  Nov.  27,  1868- 
what  each  is  to  get? — Yes.  — ■ — 

19099.  What  is  the  smallest  number  that  would  be  Jolln  Gordon, 
allowed  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  common  school  es<1' 
and  start  a separate  or  denominational  school? — In 
Upper  Canada  five  fanxilies,  and  in  Lower  Canada,  I 
think,  twenty  children. 

19100.  In  Upper  Canada  is  that  limit  of  five 
families  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children  there  may 
be  comprised  in  each  family? — Yes. 

19101.  And  though  there  may  be  but  one  child  in 
each  family  ? — Yes. 

19102.  And  they  may  set  xxp  a separate  school  for 
themselves? — They  may. 

19103.  You  say  that  these  schools — the  separate 
schools  are  hardly  ever  set  up  on  account  of  religious 
differences,  but  generally  because  of  some  local  mis- 
understanding or  disagreement  as  to  the  application 
of  funds  ? — Yes ; perhaps  in  some  cases  it  is  thought 
convenient  to  have  religious  instruction  given  at  the 
close  of  the  day  by  the  teacher-,  and  that  I fancy  is 
common  in  the  sepax-ate  schools,  but  is  never  done  in 
the  common  school. 

19104.  I suppose  the  children  attending  these 
separate  schools  are  all  of  one  denomination  ? — Yes. 

But  allow  me  to  modify  that  answer  “ Yes.”  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  in  Canada  it  is  only  Protes- 
tants or  Roman  Catholics  who  can  have  these  separate 
schools.  Methodists,  or  other  dissenting  people,  can- 
not, as  such,  separate — the  term  Protestant  is  taken  in 
its  broad  sense  as  distinguished  from  Roman  Catholic. 

No  Church  of  England  people  can  separate  themselves, 
or  Presbyterians,  or  Methodists.  The  separatists  must 
separate  simply  as  Protestants. 

19105.  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic? — And  in 
Upper  Canada,  of  course,  Roman  Catholics. 

19106.  Then  the  separation  can  only  be  on  the 
broad  sense  of  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  ? — On 
that  broad  sense. 

19107.  The  Chairman. — Do  youmean  thatamongst 
the  twenty  childx-en  in  Lower  Canada  there  should  be 
an  actual  admixture  of  denominations  ? — No ; I mean 
this — that  there  is  no  provision  for  schools  analogous 
to  what  may  be  called  the  Roman  Catholic  separate 
school.  But  if  Protestants  of  different  denominations 
happen  to  be  mixed  together,  they  must  combine  as 
dissentients  in  dissentient  schools,  and  therefore  the 
schools  cannot  be  denominational. 

19108.  Lox-d  Clonbrock. — Might  not  in  these  schools 
the  children  be  all  of  one  denomination,  and  if  so,  are 
they  not  permitted  to  have  religious  instruction  how 
and  when  they  please? — No;  I think  not — they  are 
permitted  to  have  it  “ how  ” they  please,  but  not 
“ when  ” they  please. 

19109.  The  same  rules,  with  respect  to  religious 
education,  then  obtain  in  both'the  common  schools  and 
separate  schools  ? — As  far  as  I understand  the  subject 
they  do. 

19110.  How  ax-e  those  separate  schools  off  on  the 
point  of  expense.  They  must,  of  course,  cost  the  rate- 
payers individually  much  more  money  than  the  com- 
mon schools,  which  have  much  larger  numbers  ? — That 
is,  they  must  cost  more  to  the  individuals  who  support 
them. 

19111.  They  are  a greater  tax  on  the  individuals 
who  start  them,  than  upon  the  supporters  of  the  com- 
mon schools  ? — Yes ; but  there  is  this  limitation  to  be 
given  in  connexion  with  that,  that  not  only  those  who 
withdraw  are  allowed  to  tax  themselves  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  separated  schools,  but  all  othex-s  who  call 
themselves  supporters  of  the  Catholic  schools,  being 
Roman  Catholics,  although  they  have  no  children 
themselves,  may  pay  their  taxes  into  the  separate 
school  fund  rather  than  into  the  common  school  fund. 

19112.  Even  though  they  don’t  make  use  of  the 
school? — Everybody  is  taxed  whether  they  have  chil- 
dren or  not. 

19113.  Of  course  the  whole  community  may  join 
themselves  to  either  a common  school  or  a separate 
school? — The  whole  Roman  Catholic  community. 

19114.  You  say  you  have  known  cases  where,  after 
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'Nov. -27, 18(58.  some  time,  separate  schools  did  not  work  so  well  and 

have  been  given  up,  and  the  children- have  gone  back 

John  Gordon,  again  to  the  c0mmon  school  ?— Yes ; I have  known 
such  cases.  . 

19115.  Mr:  Stokes.— Has  that  happened  on  a change 
of  teacher  in  the  common  school  1— I cannot  Say. 

19116  Might  it  not  result  from  the  death  or  re- 
moval of,  say  a Protestant  teacher,  and  the  appoint- 
ment in  his  place  of  a Roman  Catholic  teacher,  oris 
there  any  provision  that  a Protestant  teacher  must 
succeed  a Protestant  teacher  in  these  schools,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  1— No  ; 
there  is  no  regulation  in  the  common  school  system  at 
all  about  the  religion  of  the  teacher. 

19117.  It  might  happen  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  have  set  up  a school,  that,  on  a change  of 
masters  at  the  common  school,  -a- Catholic  master  might 
be  appointed! — It  might. 

19118.  In  that  case  the  l-hason  for  seceding  would 
'disappear! — Yes.  , . , 

19119.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  the  religious  denomi- 
nation of  the  children  taken  notice  of  in  the  common 
school !— Not  at  all.  There  is  not  even  !a  roll  for  the 
denominations.  , , 

19120.  So  that  the  System  is  conducted  without 
reference  to  religious  denominations !— It  is. 

19121.  Lord  ClonbrocL — You  mentioned  that  fifty 
children  were  instructed  by  one  master  without  any 
other  assistant! — Yes. 

19122.  Do  you  think  that  one  master,  without  any 
assistance  of  either  an  adult  or  pupil  teacher,  is  com- 
petent to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  such  a number  of 

children! In  a graduated  school,'  meaning  by  that  a 

very  large  school  with  fifty  children  in  the  same  class, 

I fancy  he  could  teach1  them  very  well,  indeed ; but  in 
a common  school,  under  one  teacher,  with  a gradation 
of  three,  or  four,  or  'five  classes,  I cannot  think  they 

would  be  very  Well  taught. 

19123.  You  said  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  our 
pupil-teacher  or  monitor  system  in  Canada  at  all?— 
Nothing,  as  far  as  I know. 

1 9124.  May  one  reason  be  that  boys  labour  is  valu- 
able there!— Yes ; that  may  be  one  reason,  and  pos- 
sibly there  is  an  objection  to  monitors  on  the  part  of 
the  ratepayers,  after  paying  so  heavily  for  education, 
that  is  paying,  according  to  the  report  of  63,  seven 
times  as  much  for  common ' schools  as  they  get  from 
the  State.  They  may  prefer  to  have  their  children 
taught  by  adult  teachers. 


19125.  Are  there  any - convents  or  monastic 'Schools 
m Upper  Canada  paid  by  local  funds!— I cannot 
say.  . .. 

19126.  Do  the  Canadian  clergy  give  religious  in- 
struction on  Saturdays,  to  the  children,  elsewhere  than 
in  the  schools  !— No.  On  Sundays  I presume  they  do. 

19127  Is  the  religious  instruction  given  in  Canada 
confined  exclusively  to  Sunday?— No.  In  many  cases 
there  are  week-evening  services  at  which  young  people 
attend.  . 

19128.'  Where  are  Sunday  schools  in  Canada  gene- 
rally held !— Either  in  the  churches  or  meeting- 
houses of  the  denomination,  or  in  a building  attached 
to  it. 

19129.  Are  there  many  cases,  except  m large  towns, 
where  there  are  separate  buildings  for  Sunday  schools 
—No  ; then  they  are  held  in  the  school-houses. 

19130.  Mr.  Mokes. — As  there  are  no  pupil-teachers 
in  Canada,  from  what  class  of  society  are  the  training- 
schools  fed?— They  are  fed  from  the  most  advanced 
classes  in  the  best  schools.  . 

19131.  Do  the  boys  pass’ from  the  school  straight  to 
the  training  school  ? — They  do. 

19132.  At  what  age? — I should  say  eighteen. 

19133.  Do  they  remain  in  the  primary  school  till 
eighteen  ? — -Often. 

19134.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  know  any  cases  m 
which  Irish  National  teachers,  who  have  emigrated, 
have  become  schoolmasters  in  Canada!  Yes. 

19135.  Do  they  succeed  as  a rule? — They  do. 

19136.  Do  many  English  teachers  act  as  school- 
masters after  emigration? — Yes. 

19137.  Are  they  as  popular  with  the  parents  or  with 
the  ratepayers  as  the  Canadian  grown  teachers? — Well 
I think,  hardly.  . ...  , 

19138.  And  are  they  as  popular,  do  you  think,  witli 
the  parents  or  ratepayers  as  the  Canadian  born  teachers? 
—I  think  hardly;  that  is,  supposing  you  mean  by 
“they”  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  teachers. 

19139.  Yes? — Well,  I think  they  are  hardly  as 
popular,  perhaps  from  the  growing  feeling  of  nation- 
■ ality  in  Canada. 

19140.  Do  you  know  of-  any 'cases' in  which  difficulty 
or  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  use- of  historical 'books 

in  Canada,  from  Roman  Catholics’  objections  !— I do 

not  know  of  any  cases,  but  I can  easily  conceive  that 
there  wbuld  be  cases — not  cases  causing  trouble,' but 
cases  of  objection. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Gallagher. 


Mr.  Patrick  Gallagiie 

19141.  ’R\6  Chairman.— What  is  the  school  of  which 
you  are  the  teacher  ?—-Drumk'eerin,  in  the  county 
Leitrim.  , . „ 

19142.  What  body  of  teachers  do  you  represent  f — 

I do  not  know  whether  I may  be  said  to  represent  all 
the  teachers  of  Connaught,  but  I believe  I may  say  I 
know  all  the  tcacliers  within  a Circle  of  a nine-mile 
radius  from  my  own  place.  . , ,.  . 

19143.  What  is  your  blassiheation  ? — Third-division 
of  the  first  class.  ....  , 

19144.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ' 
Since  the  year  1853,  just  'fifteen  years  now. 

19145.  Have  you  acted  as  schoolmaster  m many 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom— in  many  counties  in 
Ireland  ?— I know  some  of  theteachers  who  have  been 
in  other  places.  . 

,19146.  Rut  have  you,  yourself,  acted  as  teacher  in 
many  other  counties !—  Oh,  no  ; I have  never  been  a 
teacher  in  any  county  except  my  own— the  county 

19147.  How  long  have  you  been'  teaching  there  ?— 
For  the  last  twenty-one  years  I have  ’been 'teaching  in 
the  same  village  there — Drumkeerin. 

19148  Were  you  'educated  in  a National  school 
yourself?— No,  I was  not.  My  father  was  a teacher 
of  very  humble  abilities,  and  when  he  had  me  taught 
as  far  as  he  could  teach  me  himself;  he  sent  me  to  a 


it  sworn  and  examined. 

better' teacher  than  he  was  when  I was  a boy,  so  that 
I may  say  I got  none  of  my  education  in  a- National 
school. 

1 19149.  Yon  underwent  a training,  of  course,  before 
you  Were  appointed  to  a School  under  the  Board! 
No,  but  soon  after. 

19150.  When  was  that?— In  the  spring  of' 1849. 

19151.  At  Marlboro’ -street  ? — Y es. 

19152.  What  was  the  point  which  the  masters  you 
represent  hero  specially  desired  you  should  call  our 
attention  to  ?— Principally  three  things,  which  they 
consider  grievancies. 

19153.  Will  you  kindly  name  them?—1 The  three 
things — one  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  scale  of 
salaries;  the  second  is  the  want  of  pensions  for  old 
teacheis  ; and  the  third  point  is  the  amount  of  rent 
which  they  have  to  pay,  some  for  their  school-houses 
only,  and  some  for  their  school-houses  and  resi- 
dences. 

19154.  Have  you  any  residence  attached'  to  your 

school? Yes  ; my  school-house  and  residence  are  in 

one  house  in  fact — the  house  is  a two  storied'  one, 
one  floor  is  occupied  by  the  school,  and1  the  other  I 
occupy  for  my  residence.  The  house'  is  thirty  feet 
long,  by  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  for  that  I -pay  a rent, 
out  of  my  own  salary,  of  £8  per  year.  I have  that 
house  only  for  the  past  four  years  ; before  that  I had 
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two  houses— one  for  my  residence,  and  the  other  for  jny 
school ; for  each  I paid  £3  a year  rent,  then  I had  repairs 
to  make  from  time  to  time,  which,  I calculated,  cost 
another  £1,  so  I may  put  it  down  that  I have  paid  for 
the  last  twenty-one  years  a yearly  sum  of  £8  for  rent. 

191.55.  Is  the  landlord  to  whom  you  pay  rent  the 
manager  or  patron  of  the  school  you  teach?: — No,  he 
is  neither,  he  is  a very  humble  man — a man  in  an, 
humble  rank  in  life,  who  just  built  this  house  on  a 
piece  of  ground  he  had  near  the  village,  thinking  lie 
would  get  a good  rent  for  it  as  a shop.  He  was  dis- 
appointed in  setting  it  that  way,  and  then  he  let  it  to 


me. 

1915.6.  Is  your  school  under  lay  or  clerical  man- 
agement?^— Clerical. 

19157.  Roman  Catholic? — Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

19158.  Lord  ClonbrocJc. — You  say  you  paid  the 
rent  yourself  for  that  school  ? — Yes. 

19159.  Did  you  set  up  the  school  for  yourself,  and 
obtain,  a manager  afterwards,  or  did  the  manager  start 
it  first,  and  then  employ  you? — Well,  that  brings  me 
back  to  the  time  when  the  school  was  taken  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Board. 

19160.  When  was  that? — In  October,  1847.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1847,  I became  tenant  for  the  two 
houses;  I mentioned  a moment  ago,  and  then  I spoke 
to  the  manager. 

19161.  You  first  of  all,  then,  took  the  house  and 
became  the  tenant  ? — Yes. 

19162.  And  then  applied  to  the  priest  to  become 
the  manager,  and  put  it  under  the  Board  ?— That 

19163.  Did  you  then  at:  first  start  the  school  as  an 
adventure  at  your  own  risk  ? — No  ; I was  a teacher, 
and  taught  a school— not  a National  one — before  that. 
I found  I could  not  support  myself  by  it,  then  I put 
myself  under  the  manager  in  order  to  get  under  the 
Board,  that  I might  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  to 
support  myself  and  my  family  by  my  occupation. 

19164.  You  rented  the  school,. .and  opened  it,  con- 
templating putting  it  under  the  control  of  the  Board  ? 


19165.  As  your  own  voluntary  act? — Oh,  yes. 

19166.  Mr.  Gibson. — Who  forwarded  the  application 
for  the  school  being  connected  with  the  Board  at  that 
time  ?— The  manager. 

19167.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  ordinary 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  schoolmasters  for  their  schools  ? — 
Well,  I should  say  that  mine  is  the  highest,  for  where 
the  school  is  away  from  the  village  the  rent  is  lower.  I 
would  say  the  ordinary  amount  would  be  about  £2  a 


year. 

19168.  Have  you  any  land  in.  connexion  with  your 
house;?— No. 

19169.  Not  even  a garden? — -No. 

19170.  Is  there  any  reluctance  in  landlords  in  yoru- 
part  of  Ireland  to  accept  schoolmasters  as  tenants  ? — 
I don’t  know  that  there  is,  but  if  allowed  I will  state 
what  occurred  to  myself  within  the  last  month. 

19171.  If  you  please? — Feeling  that  it  was  a heavy 
drawback  on  my  resoru-ces  to  have  to  pay  this  rent  of 
£8,  and, knowing  that  there  was  a part  of  the  village 
market-house  vacant,  in  which  a school  of  the 
Church  . Education  Society  was  formerly  held,  I 
thought  it  would  suit  me.  The  society  had  used.it,  as 
a school  for  some  time,  then  the  teacher  went  away, 
and  the  place  was  unoccupied.  The  agent  was  there 
a few  days  ago,  and  application  was  made  to  him  on 
my  behalf  for  the  school,  but  he  refused  to  let  it  uuless 
on  the  terms  of  getting  a rent  for  it,  and  lie  asked  £6 
a year.  That  of  course  was  beyond  my  means,  and  ,so 
it  was  refused  to  me,  although  I know  that  the  land- 
lord-gave  that  same  place  to  the  Church  Education 
Society;  gratis,  and  not  only  that,  but  also  endowed 
the;  school,: so-; to  speak,  by  giving  £10  a year  by  way 
of  salary  to,  the  teacher.  Still  it  was  refused  to  me 
for  my  school,  except  at  the  rent,  of  £6  a year. 

19172.  Is  there  any  system  of  retiring  pensions  for 
aged  schoolmasters  -in  any  other-  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom— in  England  or  Scotland  ?-— I am.  not  aware, 
indeed,  whether  there  is  such  a thing,  or  not. 


19173.  In  Ireland  are  not  the  schoolmasters  the 
servants  of  the  managers,  and  not  of  the  State? — 
Well,  that  is  rather  a difficult  question  for  me  to 
answer.  Of  course  we  know,  as . far  as  education  is 
concerned,  we  are  the  servants  of  the  managers  and 
must  be  directed  by  them,  and  take  our  directions 
from  them,  but  we  know  that  we  get  our  money  from 
the  State,  and  it  is  from  the  State  we  would  expect  to 
get  pensions  when  we  get  advanced  in  life  and  unfit  to 
perform  our  duties. 

19174.  Does  the  State  profess  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  salaries  or  only  ,a  certain  proportion  of  them?— At 
first  it  was  intended  that  the  State  should  pay  only  a 
certain  proportion,  and  that  the  school-fees  should  be 
given  in  addition— I think  so — but  of  my  own  know- 
ledge I cannot  give  a precise  answer  to  that  question. 
But  I know  what  school-fees  amount  to  in  my 
own  school,  having  made  a calculation  the  last  few 

19175.  What  are  they? — The  average  for  the  last 
five  years  is  aboiit  eight  guineas  a year — for  each  of 
the  past  two  years  it  was  only  £7. 

19176.  Is.it  your  experience  that  in  Connaught  the 
school  managers  discourage  schoolmasters  from  obtain- 
ing school-fees,  even  from  parents  who  can  afford  to 
pay  them? — No ; as  far,  as  I know  it  is  just  the  other 
way.  The  manager,  who  is  our-  priest,  encourages  the 
teacher  as  much  as  possible,  and  always  recommends 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  able  . to  pay  to  do 
so,  and  encourages  the,  teacher  farther  by  showing  him 
that  he  is  entitled  to  those  fees  and  should  , look  for 
them- 

19177.  Dp  you  think  that  the  children  whose 
parents  pay  attend  mpre  regularly  than  the  others  ? — 
I cannot  say.  The .comfortable  children  are  the  chil- 
dren: generally,  of  farmers  ; at  two  periods  of  the  year 
the  attendance  of  these  children  is  very  irregular. 
These  periods  are  harvest  and  spring,  when  they  are 
kept  away  to  lend  a hand  in  farming  operations,  and 
it  is  only  children  under  about,  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
who  are  no  use  in  that  way,  - who  can  well,  come  to 
school  at  those  times. 

19178.  In  “ spring  ” operations  do  you  mean  to  in- 
clude anything  else  besides  the  setting  of  potatoes? — 
Sowing  oats. 

19179.  According  to  your, experience  do  the  children 
stay  away  frpm  school  capriciously  or  for.  good  reasons  ? 
— I think  it  is,  generally  speaking,  because  they  are 
employed  by  their  parents  in  some  way  like  what  I 
have  mentioned. 

19180.  Then  it  would  be,  you  think,  for  a good 
reason? — Well,  generally  I would  say  so,  but  those, 
no  doubt,  may  give  rise  to  their  staying  away  at  other 
times  for  very  little  reasons,  if  any  at  all. 

19181.  Do  you  think  that  parents  generally  through- 
out the  country  are  inclined  to  keep  their,  childreu 
away  from  school  for  a small,  cause  or  that,  they  are 
desirous  that  they  should, be  at. school  as  much. as  they 
can  possible  spare  them  ? — -My  own  conviction  is  that 
the  greater  number  keep  , them  at  school  as  much,  as 
they  can  possibly  spare  them. 

19182.  Do  you  . think  that  the  opinion  of  the  value 
of  getting  schooling  for,  their,  children  is  increasing 
among  the,  Irish  peasantry  ? — I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that,  because  I think  the  Irish  peasantry,  do  not 
yet  sufficiently  appreciate  the.  value  of  education  for 
their  children. 

19183.  Do  they  in  small,  towns  appreciate  it  more 
than  in  the  country  districts,? — In  the  village  in  which 
I live  the  attendance  at  the  school  is  just  as  irregular 
as  it  is  in  any,  of  the  schools  a few  miles  from  the 
village. 

19184.  What  is, the  number  on.  your  roll  now? — 
About  140  or  142 

19185.  About  what  was  the.  attendance  the  last  day 
you  had  school  opened  ? — I can  only  guess  that.  I 
think  about  68. 

19,186.  .At  this  particular.  period  of  the  year  how 
would  you  account  for  the,  absence  of  the  remaining 
children  ? — -Some  of  them ; ape  very  easily  accounted 
for,,  for- .the  potato  digging  had  not  ceased  at  . the  time 
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I came  up,  and  I believe  some  of  the  children  were  so 
employed. 

19187.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  was  the  number  in 
attendance  on  the  25th  of  June,  when  the  constable 
counted  them '! — I don’t  recollect.  I know  the  average 
attendance  for  several  years  back.  I can  give  that  if 
necessary. 

19188.  The  Chairman. — If  you  please? — The  average 
attendance  in  1860  was  67 ; in  1861,  74;  in  1862, 
67  ; in  1863,  67 ; in  1864,  71  ; in  1865,  61  ; 1866, 
61 ; and  in  1867,  64. 

19189.  Have  you  much  admixture  of  religious  de- 
nominations in  your  school  ? — I will  state  to  yon  how 
that  is.  At  present  there  are  about  twenty  Protes- 
tant children  on  the  roll.  For  some  years  after  my 
school  was  put  in  connexion  with  the  Board — viz.,  from 
1847,  to  the  year  1856,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren on  my  roll  were  Protestants.  Then  the  Church 
Education  Society  school  was  got  up  in  the  same  village, 
the  Protestant  children  left  my  school  and  went  there ; 
and  while  that  school  was  in  operation  in  the  village 
I had  only  Roman  Catholic  children.  Then  when  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  school  was  discontinued 
the  Protestant  children  came  to  me  again,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  opinion,  I think  there  are  about  twenty 
names  of  Protestants  on  the  roll  now. 

19190.  Have  any  differences  or  questions  arisen  in 
this  school  about  the  use  of  religious  instruction  or 
the  rules  relating  to  it? — Never.  Before  1856  the 
Protestant  clergyman  used  to  come  and  appoint  a day 
for  religious  instruction.  I believe  it  was  not  conve- 
nient in  my  place,  there  was  no  room  in  the  school- 
house  for  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in 
it,  and  therefore  the  clergymen  used  to  take  the  chil- 
dren up  to  the  church,  which  was  not  a long  walk, 
they  came  back  to  me  again,  after  the  clergymen  had 
finished  with  them.  But  within  the  present  year — 
the  rector  comes  to  the  school  and  asks  if  there  are  any 
of  his  children  there,  they  hold  up  their  little  hands, 
and  then  he  brings  them  to  the  upper  room  in  the 
market-house  that  I spoke  of  a while  ago,  and  after 
they  are  done  there,  the  children  come  back  to  me  again. 

19191.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  pay,  you 
and  the  masters  you  represent  don’t  enter  into  the 
question  of  whether  that  increase  of  pay  should  come 
from  the  State,  or  anywhere  else,  only  that  there 
should  be  an  augmentation  of  pay  ? — Exactly  so.  It 
is,  of  course,  immaterial  practically  to  us  from  what 
source  it  comes ; but  we  desire  the  increase  for  the 
support  of  ourselves  and  our  families.  I think  I 
can  ] >rove  that  necessity  from  my  own  experience. 
My  eldest  daughter  was  senior  paid  monitress, 
when  she  had  passed  through  the  regular  course  she 
was  made  assistant  in  my  school.  While  her  salary 
for  these  places  was  coming  in,  I was  able  with  my 
own  resources  and  salary  to  support  my  family  pretty 
well.  In  the  year  1867,  last  year,  she  left  me,  and 
got  mamed,  I have  no  such  assistance  since  then, 
and  consequently  I have  not  been  able  to  meet  my  de- 
mands as  I ought  or  would  like,  in  fact,  I think,  as 
well  as  I can  calculate  it,  that  at  present  I am  in  debt 
about  £20  in  consequence.  If  there  was  one  of  my 
children  appointed  assistant  in  the  school,  it  would  of 
course  relieve  me  from  a great  deal  of  embarrassment. 
But  the  salaries  are  too  low.  I know  there  are  other 
teachers  who  feel  the  same  thing,  and  that  their  salaries 
would  not  enable  them  to  give  themselves  respectable 
clothing  and  maintain  themselves.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers may  not  feel  it  so  much,  because  they  reside  with 
their  parents  and  receive  their  support  with  them,  and 
therefore  they  don’t  feel  the  burden  as  others  like 
myself,  who  have  to  maintain  ourselves  and  our  families. 

19192.  Would  you  and  the  masters  you  represent 
object  to  your  salaries  being  paid  by  what  is  called  in 
England,  “ results,”  that  is,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  who  would  be  able  to  pass  an  examination 
each  year  in  certain  subjects? — I heard  of  that  way, 
but  I cannot  say  I understand  it  fully  ; those  to  whom 
I have  spoken  on  the  subject  are  quite  against  it,  be- 
cause it  would  be  injurious  to  education  itself. 

19193.  How  is  that? — It  would  lead  to  a system  of 


cramming  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
education.  They  think  that  the  teachers  would  be  in 
duced  to  have  certain  of  the  pupils  prepared  up  like 
for  show,  while  others  might,  in  consequence,  be  neg- 
lected. In  a school  of  say  sixty  children,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  would  be  in  the  younger  classes,  the 
teacher  might  be  led  to  neglect  the  larger  number  in 
order  that  he  might  the  better  prepare  the  head  class, 
and  thus  make  more  by  the  school. 

19194.  Do  you  think  if  the  schoolmaster  was  paid 
so  much  a head  for  each  child  whom  he  passed  in  a 
particular  subject,  and  if  the  children  were  passed  on 
from  one  class  to  another  as  they  became  qualified, 
that  that  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  the  master 
to  attend  to  the  general  body  of  his  pupils  ? — I don’t 
know  how  that  might  be.  Indeed  I can’t  say  I fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  “ payment 
by  results.” 

19195.  What  remedy  can  you  suggest  for  the  hard- 
ship inflicted  on  schoolmasters  in  having  to  pay  rent 
for  their  schools,  and  in  paying  for  the  repairs  of  the 
school? — I don’t  know.  I think  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  a man  like  me  to  make  any  remarks  on 
that  matter.  What  I meant  to  do  was,  just  to  state 
that  before  the  Commissioners,  as  a grievance  which 
we  felt,  with  the  humble  request  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  recommend  some  remedy  for  that  griev- 
ance. 

19196.  But  you  are  not  yourself  prepared  to  make 
any  suggestion  about  it? — I am  not. 

19197.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  is  any  ad- 
vantage for  a schoolmaster  to  have  a garden  attached  to 
his  house  ? — It  would  be  some  advantage  I think  ; but 
there  are  a great  many  schools  where  they  are  at  a 
greater  loss  than  the  want  of  a garden. 

19198.  How  is  that  — in  what  respect? — Well, 
when  the  children  want  to  go  any  place,  they  have  no 
place  to  go  to. 

19199.  That  is,  the  school  wants  offices  attached? 
— Exactly,  that  is  what  I wished  to  convey.  They 
are  at  a great  loss  some  of  them  for  offices  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children,  and  that  is  a very  great 
loss. 

19200.  You  think  that  having  proper  offices  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  attending  the  school, 
should  be  more  insisted  upon  by  the  Board  than  it 
is  now? — Well,  I don’t  know  to  what  extent  the 
Board  do  insist  upon  it  at  present,  but  in  the  interests 
of  morality  itself  I think  such  a thing  ought  to  be 
insisted  on  as  much  as  possible. 

19201.  Do  you  think  the  Board  should  refuse  to 
take  into  connexion  with  it  any  school  which  had  not 
proper  offices  attached  ? — I don’t  say  that,  for  the  effect 
might  then  be,  that  the  Board  would  refuse  to  connect 
the  only  school  in  a locality  where  the  children  would 
in  consequence  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  schooling 
altogether.  For  instance,  if  my  own  school  was 
refused  to  be  connected  on  that  account,  it  would  leave 
the  village  without  a National  school  at  all,  and  would 
deprive  me  of  my  poor  means  of  support. 

19202.  When  I spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a garden 
attached  to  the  school-house,  I meant  that  it  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  master  to  get  vegetables 
for  his  own  family  use  ? — Oh  yes,  that  would  be  a 
great  benefit.  I know  some  teachers  who  have  small 
farms  attached  to  their  places.  Indeed,  I know  one 
who  is  after  spending  between  £50  and  £60  on  the 
building  of  a school-house,  and  he  got  a grant  from 
Mr.  Foster  of  £30,  I think,  and  the  school-house  is 
now  a very  fine  one — it  is  on  his  own  farm — about 
five  acres  of  land  he  has,  and  he  pays  a rent  for  it. 

19203.  Do  you  think  that  a schoolmaster  could 
attend  to  more  than  five  acres  of  land,  and  pay  proper 
attention  at  the  same  time  to  his  school? — Well,  that 
would  depend  very  much  upon  whether  he  had  any 
one — his  wife  or  child — who  would  be  able  to  see  after 
the  land,  and  give  directions  about  it  while  he  was 
occupied  in  his  school. 

19204.  Are  these  five  acres  you  spoke  of  pasture  or 
arable  ? — They  keep  some  for  grazing  their  cattle,  and 
some  part  of  it  for  growing  oats. 
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19205.  How  do  they  manage  the  ploughing  of  that 
land  ? — Oh,  there  is  no  ploughing  done  there. 

19206.  How  then  ? — All  by  spade  labour. 

19207.  Are  those  lands  held  by  lease  ? — No,  I think 
not ; the  one  that  I have  been  speaking  of  is  held  by 
the  man  as  tenant  at  will. 

19208.  That  is  the  man  who  has  built  the  school- 
house  on  the  farm? — Yes;  I can  name  the  school  if 
you  like. 

19209.  Do  if  you  please? — It  is  Lisacoghil. 

19210.  The  three  points  on  which  you  and  your 
friends  feel  aggrieved  then  are  pay,  pension,  and 
rent  ? — Yes. 

19211.  Earl  of  Duwraven. — Have  you  got  any  scale 
of  payment  drawn  up  which  you  would  consider  would 
be  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  first  grievance? — No. 
But  in  talking  over  these  matters  with  my  brother 
teachers,  we  have  spoken  together  about  it,  and  I may 
say  it  is  what  we  all  would  agree  upon,  that  the  lowest 
salary  that  the  principal  teacher  ought  to  receive  should 
be  £1  a week. 

19212.  A third  class  teacher? — Yes. 

19213.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  a master 
of  such  a school  would  be  worth  to  the  State  £52  a 
year? — I should  say  he  would  be  a very  bad  school- 
master indeed  if  he  was  not  worth  XI  a week. 

19214.  But  do  you  think  he  is  a good  and  efficient 
schoolmaster  for  the  State  if  he  remained  all  his  time 
in  the  second  or  third  class? — Certainly  not.  He 
should  get  up  from  that;  and  that  reminds  me  of 
another  matter,  which  is,  that  the  promotion  from  class 
to  class,  amongst  the  teachers,  is  too  slow,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  grades  through  which  he  has  to  go. 
We  would  respectfully  submit  that  all  these  grades 
should  be  abolished  and  even  some  of  the  grades  in  the 
first  class  also. 

19215.  How  would  you  propose  them  then? — I 
think  there  should  be  only  two  grades  in  the  first  class, 
and  none  in  the  otlxei-s. 

19216.  Then  you  would  have  four  gx-ades  altogether, 
two  in  the  first  class,  one  in  the  second,  and  one  in  the 
third  ? — That  is  it. 

19217.  What  would  you  propose  as  the  amount  of 
salary  for  the  second  class  ? — We  would  consider  that 
it  would  be  rather  presumptuous  for  men  of  our  rank 
to  speak  of  that,  but  we  would  suggest,  as  the  lowest 
payment,  .£52  a year  for  third  class. 

19218.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  £52  paid  by  the 
State,  or  from  all  sources? — I would  say  from  the 
State,  because  the  only  other  source  from  which  we 
receive  any  payment  is  the  school  fees,  and  these  only 
i-ange  from  about  £2  to  .£5  a year.  In  my  school  the 
average  is  somewhat  highei- — .£8  a year  about;  but 
these  fees  are  paid  in  such  very  small  sums  that 
it  would  be  much  more  satisfactox-y  for  us  to  have  even 
a smaller  sum  paid  by  the  State  instead.  I would 
myself  be  glad  to  take  £4  a year  from  the  State,  instead 
of  the  £7  or  £8  I get  from  the  fees. 

19219.  To  take  £4  a year  instead  .£8? — Yes.  For 
the  £4  a year,  if  paid  by  the  State,  would  be  paid 
together  and  satisfactorily . 

19220.  Do  you  receive  any  local  aid  from  the  land- 
holder ? — Not  a penny,  nor  do  I know  of  any  teacher 
who  does,  except  one.  Thei-e  is  one  gentleman  who 
has  schools  on  his  property,  whether  indeed  it  is 
his  own  propex-ty  or  that  of  the  gentleman  he  is  agent 
for,  I cannot  rightly  tell ; and  I believe  that  some  of 
the  teachers  on  that  propex-ty  receive  from  that  gentle- 
man £5,  and  some,  I think,  £10.  I could  name 
the  gentleman  if  necessary,  Mi-.  Francis  La  Touche, 
of  Leitrim.  Then  in  the  county  Roscommon,  which 
is  very  near  to  my  place,  their  houses  are  provided 
for  them,  such  as  the  schools  on  the  px-opex-ty  of 
Colonel  Tenison,  where  the  teachers  tell  me  that  their 
houses  are  made  vex-y  comfox-table  for  them,  and  they 
are  well  encouraged  by  her  ladyship — Lady  Louisa 
Tenison. 

19221.  How  do  you  account  for  this  diffex-ence 
between  the  two  coxxnties  ? — I cannot  account  for  it. 

I can  only  state  the  fact  that  education  is  patronized 
by  her  ladyship,  and  is  not  in  the  county  Leitrim. 


19222.  Have  you  any  definite  suggestion  to  make 
with  respect  to  retiring  pensions  ? — Nothing  more  than 
this,  that  I think  if  a teacher  was  incapable  from  age 
or  health,  of  continuing  to  teach  after  having  given 
twenty-one  years’  service  to  the  State,  or  if  he  was  able 
to  serve  for  mox-e  than  that  time,  say  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  let  him  remain  at  his  duty,  but  that  on 
sex-ving  twenty-one  yeax-s  he  should  be  entitled  to  a 
pension,  the  amount  of  which  would,  of  coiu-se,  be 
increased  if  he  sex-ved  a longer  time  than  that  in 
proportion. 

19223.  Mx-.  Gibson. — Is  it  a general  thing  among  all 
the  teachers  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  schools?  You 
say  that  the  teachers  within  a radius  of  nine  miles 
from  you,  sent  you  here,  is  it  general  for  them  to  pay 
rent  %— I would  not  exactly  say  that  they  sent  me,  but 
I know  the  teachers  within  a circle  of  that  extent. 

19224.  Is  it  qxute  common  in  that  district  for  the 
teachers  to  have  to  pay  the  x-ent  of  their  schools  ? — In 
general.  In  the  pax-ish  of  Innismagx-ath,  from  which 
I came,  it  is  quite  common,  but  not  in  the  county 
Roscommon.  I can  name  tlxe  schools  for  which  x-ent 
is  paid. 

19225.  Do  if  you  please  ? — These  ax-e  the  schools  of 
Drumkeeran,  my  own,  Shannon  View,  Sliivdellagli, 
Tullyclevar,  Ardvarney,  and  Tarmon ; all  the  teachers 
of  these  schools  pay  x-ent  for  their  school-houses,  at 
least  £2  each;  my  own,  Dx-umkeeran,  is  £8,  as  I have 
already  mentioned,  compx-isingboth  residence  and  school. 
I know  some  of  the  othex-s  pay,  a little  more  than  £2 
a year.  There  is  one  school  I know,  it  is  a female 
school,  for  which  the  teacher  pays  no  rent,  because  the 
house  was  built  by  the  brother  of  the  teaclier  upon  his 
own  land.  He  built  it  himself,  and  then  got  the 
school  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board.  I sup- 
pose the  building  of  the  house  cost  him  at  least  twenty 
pounds. 

19226.  Mx-.  Dease. — Would  you  not  consider  it  a 
great  advantage  if  a dwelling-house  and  small  piece  of 
land  were  provided  for  the  teachers  as  a part  of  the 
emoluments  of  their  office  ? — I am  sure  I don’t  knoxv. 
That  would  be  equivalent  to  charging  the  teacher  x-ent, 
if  his  salax-y  was  reduced  by  that. 

19227.  That  is  not  what  I mean  to  convey ; I mean, 
if  the  State  was  to  provide  for  each  teachei-,  or  if  some 
party,  other  than  the  teacher  himself,  was  to  provide 
for  him  a dwelling-house  and  a small  poi-tion  of  land  ? 
— That  would  be  a gx-eat  boon. 

19228.  Are  these  schools  which  you  mentioned 
within  one  parish  ? — They  are  all,  except  one. 

19229.  Is  there  any  lax-ge  proprietor  in  that  pax-ish  ? 
— Yes ; I know  one,  Mx-.  Montgomery,  who  was  once 
a Member  of  Pax-liament. 

19230.  Is  he  a resident  propx-ietor  ? — Yes. 

19231.  Are  any  of  those  schools  on  his  propex-ty? — 
They  are. 

19232.  Are  there  other  lai-ge  proprietors? — Tlxex-e 
are ; but  they  are  not  i-esident  in  the  pax-ish. 

19233.  Is  he  the  px-incipal  propx-ietor  there? — I 
might  say  he  is.  There  are  others  thex-e,  but  I don’t 
know  which  has  the  greatest  amount  of  property 
in  it. 

19234.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I was  under  the  impression 
you  represented  the  Connaught  teachex-s  here — is  that 
the  ease? — Well,  I cannot  say  that  it  is.  There  arc 
two  or  three  associations  who  named  me  as  a fit  person 
to  come  up  before  this  Commission,  but  I have  answered 
the  questions  put  to  me  from  what  is  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

19235.  Did  these  associations  of  teachers  come  to 
any  general  resolution  upon  the  different  topics  which 
you  were  to  bx-ing  before  our  notice? — I believe  in 
Manorlxamilton  they  delibex-ated,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  coincided  with  my  own  opinion, 
aud  was  exactly  as  I have  stated  that  opinion  here. 

19236.  Did  these  associations  put  fox-ward  any  other 
grievanccs  or  statement  in  addition  to  those  on  which 
you  have  dwelt? — Yes. 

19237.  What? — Upon  one  point,  aud  that  is,  with 
regard  to  pensions,  to  show  that  the  compensation 
given  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  sufficient  for 
5 O 
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nose  for  which  it  is  intended.  An  Illustrating  fees  seems  to  amount  to  a very  small  mm  I- That 


Nov.  27, 1868.  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  As  muscrating 

»‘^”-e  ^f^R“h‘T6“i“rro“t0°l™a””d 

it  is  as  follows.  Lurcanby,  Manorhamilton,  Catholic  Church  1— Only  the  two. 

24th  day  ol  Nov.  1868.  19253.  From  how  many  children  do  you  receive  a 

th-at.  Mn  Gallagher. I had  Mr.  M'Gowan  here  to  day.  definite  payment,  more  or  less,  per  quarter?— I know 

Do  you  know  his  ease?  He  taught  in  Edenville,  Kinlough ; was  t]lere  js  a iarge  number  of  them  who  pay  nothing, 
forced  to  resign,  after  eighteen  years’ service,  on  a compen-  19254.  You  have  said  that  the  landlords  don’t  assist 


anion  or  AH.  wtali  >»  !>"  ■P“‘i  “i  ” ■£*  ,5,f  von  bv 

1 told  him  I would  remind  you  of  ins  case.  Iiesa.d  you  Knew  you  oy 

it  verv  well  Hoping  you  will  sleep  in  Dublin— 1 never  do  do  n©t. 

evitli  the  noise.  Yours  very  sincerely,  19255.  Do  the  managers  of  the  schools  ? — Not  one 

Mr.  Gallagher,  Taos.  Comsiinos.  shilling. 

33,  Denmark-street,  Dublin.  19256.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  all  managers, 

19239  What  was  his  resignation  owing  to?— I whether  clerical  or  lay  ?— No ; it  applies  only  to 
don’t  know  but  I saw  him  about  two  years  last  Au-  clerical  managers,  of  whom  I have  a knowledge  I 

mist  T think  and  he  told  me  he  got  compensation—  know  the  priests  don  t pay,  but  I don  t know  whetliei 

52*. ' Ip  “idTe  wal  then  going  to  look  if  he  could  the  schools  on  Mr.  Temson's  property  receive  any 
fet  some  Si  tuation.  He  w J travelling,  say  south-  payment  from  the  managers  or  not.  I know  on  M, 
turds  and  went  as  far  as  Athlon o ; for  I met  linn  La  Touche  s property  they  do. 

wards,  and  ui  had  i9257.  You  say  that  the  managers  of  the  schools  in 

afterwards,  and  he  told  mo  haul  ooen  , Connaught  encourage  the  payment  by  the  children  of 

^iVlo'' Ani  there  many  such  cases  within  the  clis-  the  school-fees  %— Yes.  „ .,  . o 

trit  which  vou  here  represent t-That  is  the  only  one  19258.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  en- 
tnct  winch  you  ncie  I couragement?— Well,  there  is  a notion  abroad  among 

1 19°241  How  long hadhe been  there  1 — Eighteen  years,  many” of  the  people  who  are  able  to  pay  the  fee,  but 
F 242  bKo8L  teachers  appointed  to  come  up  to  who  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  that  their  ofa aldren  ought 
uT,  T,l  a nicotine  here  since  they  came  up?— I to  be  educated  in  a National  school  free,  and  it  is 
Dublin  ! < h a nmot  g C0Ilvei.set{  with  them.  only  when  they  are  forced  to  do  it  by  being  summoned 

^9943  Have  ou  seen  them  in  eoimexion  with  the  for  the  amount  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  that  they 
evidence  to  be  given  before  this  Commission  ?-I  have  pay.  Then  they  complain  to  the  managers,  and  the 
sn  Ion  to  them  but  not  with  any  view  either  of  modi-  managers  say  to  them,  “You  must  pay  your  school-fees 
spoken  to  H > . of  el(citil)„  opinions  to  be  19259.  Are  there  many  eases  m winch  it  is  le- 

lS  before  you. 1 What  I have  stated  here  I have  told  quisite  to  proceed  against  them  m that  way  to  recover 


19254.  You  have  said  that  the  landlords  don’t  assist 
you  by  making  you  any  special  grant  ? — No,  they 


ne  19258.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  en- 
couragement?—Well,  there  is  a notion  abroad  among 
as.  many  of  the  people  who  are  able  to  pay  the  fee,  but 
to  who  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  that  their  children  ought 
-I  to  be  educated  in  a National  school  free ; and  it  is 


fWuri'mv* own  knowledge  altogether.  fees?— Not  many 

Ml  t I see  by  tta*  public  paper,,  a statement  to  19260,  Then,  it  is  only  when  such  cases  lie  arise 
tbc  effect  that  representative  teachers  we  to  meet  that  the  manager  mterferes !— Yes. 
tegetlimUu  TbAbip  in  eider  to  arrange  the  points  which  19201.  The, w rt,  no  man j 


19262  Hot  mere,  perhaps,  than  one  in  five  hundred  1 
tin,,  were  » , not  —Ho,  not  so  mueli  as  that,  I think ; the  oases  are  few. 

mts  AU  your  grievances  are  money  grievances,  19263.  Over  and  above  what  you  have  mentioned, 
and  no  morel— -These  am  the  prinoipal  ones.  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  encouragement 

lrmTSit  tree  that  some,  teachers  complain  of  given  by  the  manage™  of  the  schools  to  secure  pay- 
the  medium  throngh  whidh  their  payments  come  1-  ment  of  the  fees  1-Notliing  more  than  that 
Ho  I hZ  heard  L complaint  abort,  it.  Some  few  19261.  The  success  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
years  srteelhere  used  to  be  longer  delay  in  the  pay-  great,  taking  yonr  own  school  as  au  example  L-Ho, 

“m®.  Is  there  any  other  National  school  near 
coi  1 cctly  enoug  • ■ ?_There  are,  I think,  ten  in  the  parish  altogether. 

llm47f< Then  do  we  understand  that  the  teachers  19266.  Ten?  How  far  is  the  nearest  one  from  your 


19247  Then,  do  we  understand  tiiat  tnc  teacners  uaov.  iuh 
from  Counau'dit  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  delay  school  ?— About  two  miles  olf.  „ 

L 5, dr  payment  by  the  managers  of  the  schools,  19267.  In  case  you  were  compelled  to  enforce  . 
m then  1 y • . y absence  from  home? — No  ment  of  the  school-fees  from  the  parents  of  children 


oitlipv  from  nevlect  or  from  absence  Irom  nome  i — in  - — - . 

’"““plaint  in  their  payment.  attending  yonr  school,  would  yon  have  any  reason  to 

Th248  Have  the  teachers  you  represent  anything  fear  that  the  parents  would  remove  the  children  from 
to  ae  power,  of  the  managers  as  to  the  dis-  yonr  school,  and  send  them  to  another  near  yon,  for 
Y , tlie  teachers  1 -I  think  not.  I think  it  is  the  purpose  of  avoiding  payment  of  the  school-fees  t- 


"3  “f  the  teachers  I 1 think  it  I think  it  is  the  purpose  of  avoiding  payment  of  the  school-fees  *- 

tin  leselers  ieel  ihat  i!ie  povee  rests  with  I have  heard  et  such  cases. 

the’ managers ; lint  I have  never  heard  any  instance  of  1926S.  That  they  leave  one  school  and  go  to  another 
one  “ rtto-  being  dismissed  in  an  unjust  way.  to  avoid  proceeding,  for  recovery  of  the  fees  t-I  have 

19249  Allow  me  to  read  yon  part  of  the  programme  heard  of  that  being  sometimes  done  It  is  one  of  the 
it  1 ■>  meeting  of  teachers  at  Omagh  lately,  last  things,  however,  which  any  teacher  who  wishes  to 

ad°.1' tlm  nVcmnmme  to  be  brought  before  this  Com-  have  himself  accounted  respectable  would  resort  to,  to 
mission  — “ That  the  District  Inspector  being  a suffi-  summon  the  parents  of  his  pupils  to  the  court  for  such 
riSri  chock  upon  the  veracity  of  returns,  the  Secre-  small  sums.  They  seldom  amount  to  more  than  five 
tries  of  the  National  Board  be  directed  to  address  all  shillings  or  so,  and  any  teacher  desnnng  to  be  respect 
doeuments  ralating  to  the  payment  of  salaries  directly  able  and  having  any  regard  for  himself  m the  locality, 
iK.omnc.nrsi  du;s',r0m0T0  the  sorts*  of  would  not  like  to  be  seen  going  into  court  against  the 

numerous  heart-burnings  and  delays ; and  that  the  people  for  such  email  amounts. 

tr  Siol.  gives  to  any  individual  the  power  of  19269.  Mr.  Sofa-How  long  have  yon  been  teaeh- 
peramptoril,  dismissing  teachera  from  their  schools  be  ing  in  connexion  with  the  Board  t-For  twenty-one 
immediately  reversed.”  Do  you  or  the  teselieis  yon  years— sun*  the  year  1847 

“present  feel  these  to  be  grievances !-We  have  no  19270.  And  during  that  long  period  has  yonr  school 
practical  knowledge  of  them  I know  it  would  be  my  never  received  any  contribution  from  other  sources  but 
Linion  that  if  tbe  money  was  sent  from  the  office  the  Board  and  those  small  fees  f»m  pup,  s (-Never, 
direct  to  the  teachers,  it  would  he  injurious  to  the  192/1.  From  the  managers  01  laudloid?  No. 

1 l.L  for  it  would  he  i"norinff  the  manager  altogether,  19272.  Is  there  any  collection  ever  made  for  the 

ami  that,  I think,  would  be  wrong.  ° school  in  the  chapel  of  the  village  ?— No ; there  are  a 

19250.  With  regard  to  pay,  the  payment  of  school-  great  many  of  the  people  m the  place  poor. 
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19273.  Are  there  any  vested  schools  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood1? Are  any  of  the  schools  of  recent  foundation, 
or  are  they  all  old  ones  1 — They  are  not  old  ones ; they 
are  all  started  inside  the  time  of  my  own,  except  one. 
That  one,  Tarmon,  is  established  longer  than  mine. 

19274.  Is  the  number  of  National  schools  in  your 
neighbourhood  increasing  ? — In  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, Drumkeeran,  the  number  is  not  increasing. 

19275.  In  the  ease  of  vacancies  are  teachers  always 
ready  to  accept  them,  even  on  the  conditions  which 
seem  to  them  rather  hard  ? — Qualified  teachers  are  not 
ready  to  accept  them,  but  there  are  teachers  who  have 
never  taught  schools  before,  but  who,  of  course,  have 
passed  the  examination  who  get  them.  There  is  hot 
much  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  qualified  men  to 
take  a new  school. 

19276.  Do  you  consider  the  moral  and  religious 
results  produced  in  your  school  as  an  important 
part  of  the  effect  of  the  education  you  give  ? — I do  ; I 
would  consider  myself  a very  unfaithful  teacher  if  I 
didn’t  try  to  have  a good  moral  tone  pervading  the 
school  in  all  its  operations.  Of  course  teaching  a mixed 
school  I cannot  give  as  much  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion as  I might  desire,  but  I think  a teacher  would  ill 
discharge  his  duty  who  did  not  seek  to  have  a tone  of 
morality  pervading  the  children  of  his  school,  so  far  as 
his  duties  were  concerned. 

19277.  Could  you  produce  these  results  without  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  managers! — I think 
not. 

19278.  You  said  you  didn’t  understand  the  system 
of  what  is  called  “ payment  by  results”  ? — I did.  I 
cannot  say  that  I fully  understand  the  subject. 

19279.  Have  you  looked  closely  into  the  individual 
attendance  of  the  children  at  your  school  ? — I have. 

19280.  Do  you  see  great  irregularity  in  that  attend- 
ance ? — I do. 

19281.  Do  you  think  that  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  promote  as  far  as  practicable  a more  regular 
attendance! — I think  that  would  be  a thing  which 
every  teacher  ought  to  feel  proud  of  being  proposed, 
and  I think  any  such  measure  would  be  entitled  to  the 
greatest  support  from  them. 

19282.  Suppose  the  class  salary  of  a master  be  main- 
tained as  at  present,  and  some  such  scheme  as  this  be 
adopted — that  for  each  child  who  attends  at  the  school 
for  at  least  one  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and  comes 
before  the  Inspector  and  passes  an  examination  accord- 
ing to  his  class — in,  say,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— the  school  should  receive  one  shilling  for  each 
subject ; and  that  if  having  passed  in  those  subjects 
the  master  is  enabled  to  Send  the  child  forward  for  a 
further  examination  on  two  other  subjects  such  as 
geography  or  grammar,  as  might  be  arranged,  it  should 
receive  for  every  child  who  passed  such  further  exam- 
ination another  two  shillings  ? — That  is  one  shilling 
for  each  child. 

19283.  Yes,  for  each  child  who  attended  the  final 
number  of  days  in  the  year  and  who  passed  the  indivi- 
dual examination — do  you  think  that  such  a system 
would  improve  the  master’s  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  the  attendance  of  the  childrenat  the  school? — 
It  appears  to  me  too  intricate  a subject  for  me  to  offer 
an  opinion  upon.  I can’t  say  that  I fully  understand 
it  myself,  but  if  I would  express  an  opinion  upon  it 
it  would  be  that  it  is  too  intricate  a question  for  me 
to  attempt  to  give  a decisive  answer  to.  It  is  for 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  position  to  decide  what  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

19284.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  man  who  is  able  to 
produce  a better  school  is  more  entitled  to  a high 
salary  than  the  master  who  cannot  show  the  same  re- 
sults ? — That  might  be  the  case,  of  course,  if  all  other 
tilings  were  equal ; but  I can  easily  see  how  the  good 
master  might  not  be  able  to  show  the  same  results, 
although  he  might  have  more  work  than  another. 

19285.  How  is  that! — T take,  for  instance,  my  own 
school.  In  such  a school  a master  would  surely  make 
more  progress,  and  he.  able  to  show  more  work  among 
his  cliildren,  if  the  attendance  was  more  regular,  than 
he  could  with  the  attendance  so  irregular  as  it  is. 


19286.  Do  you  consider  it  just  and  fair  that  the 
man  who  does  less  work  should  have  as  much  salary 
from  the  State  as  the  man  who  does  more? — He 
may  do  as  much  work,  though  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  school,  either  its  position  or  the  attend- 
ance at  it,  he  may  not  be  able  to  show  as  much  results 
from  it.  I have  to  ask  the  pardon  of  the  gentlemen 
here,  if  I have  seemed  to  say  anything  disrespectful 
to  them  in  any  of  my  answers;  but  I intended  to 
be  as  respectful  to  them  as  I could,  while  I have 
humbly  ventured  to  express  my  opinions  before  them. 

19287.  The  Chairman. — We  have  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise,  and  we  are  much  obliged  for  the  candid  way 
in  which  you  are  stating  your  views  to  us. 

19288.  Mr.  Stokes. — Has  no  account  of  the  sys- 
tem of  payment  by  results  ever  got  into  your  parish 
or  attracted  your  notice  ? — It  is  only  of  late  it  began 
to  be  spoken  about. 

19289.  If  the  means  of  bettering  his  position  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  hard-working  master, 
do  you  think  that  would  remove  all  fail'  ground  of 
complaint  ? — I think  so.  I would  gladly  do  the  work. 

19290.  You  don’t  think  that  the  idle  master  should 
fairly  come  before  the  National  Board  and  say  give  me 
■£52  a year? — No,  for  I say  the  idle  master  should  be 
paid  nothing. 

19291.  You  would  not  object  to  an  individual  ex- 
amination of  the  children  of  your  school  ? — Oh,  no,  I 
would  not. 

19292.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I presume  that  the  objec- 
tion to  payment  by  results  in  your  district  is  due  to  the 
scattered  population  of  the  country? — Yes. 

19293.  And  the  consequent  difficulty  from  irregular 
attendance  of  getting  up  the  children  to  the  required 
standard,  to  entitle  the  school  to  payment  from  the 
results? — Yes,  I think  so. 

19294.  But  would  not  a moderate  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  act  as  a stimulus,  both  upon  teacher 
and  children,  and  help  to  secure  an  attendance? — I 
don’t  know  that  it  would.  The  rural  population  are 
so  wedded  to  old  habits  that  I think  they  would,  in 
in  any  case,  have  their  children  at  home  on  these  two 
occasions — the  spring  and  autumn  operations. 

19295.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  granting  pensions  to  the  masters  of  the 
schools : would  not  the  masters  then  withdraw  from 
the  school  when  they  had  served  their  minimum  time  ? 
— I think  that  would  vei'y  much  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  the  pension. 

19296.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  lead  to  good  men 
with  experience  leaving  the  schools  just  when  they 
might  be  most  needed,  and  when  they  could  continue 
on  their  duties,  although  advanced  in  years,  perhaps 
by  getting  some  assistance? — Well,  I don’t  know  that. 
My  own  father  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when 
he  died,  and  I think  after  he  got  to  be  sixty  years  old 
he  was  not  able  so  much  for  the  fatiguing  work  of 
a school. 

19297.  How  old  are  you,  yourself? — I may  say  I 
am  fifty.  I will  be  fifty  in  March  next. 

19298.  If  it  was  open  to  you  would  you  retire  now ! 
— Well,  I would  not  like  to  retire  as  long  as  I had 
health  and  strength  to  do  the  work  of  my  school,  for  I 
am  fond  of  my  work — to  use  a well-known  phrase 
“ I love  my  vocation,”  if  I may  venture  to  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  so  here,  and,  therefore,  I would  not 
seek  to  retire  while  I could  discharge  my  duties — but 
I would  seek  to  get  the  question  of  pensions  established, 
in  order  that  when  I became  unfit  for  my  work  I might 
have  something  to  support  me  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days.  Of  course,  my  incapacity  for  duty  could  be 
easily  ascertained  by  my  physical  state,  or  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  condition  of  my  school  by  the  Inspec- 
tor, for  he  could  easily  tell  whether  I had  sufficient 
energy  still  to  give  the  amount  and  character  of  in- 
struction required. 

19299.  Have  you  considered  the  conditions  upon 
which  pensions  might  be  granted? — No,  I have  not. 

19300.  I think  you  said  a man  should  be  entitled 
to  a pension  when  he  lias  served  twenty-one  years  ? — 
I did ; that  period  occurred  to  me,  because  in  some 
5 0 2 
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parts  of  the  public  service  that  is  the  time  after  serv- 
ing which  a man  gains  a pension.  In  the  army  I think 
that  is  the  way,  and  in  the  Constabulary  too. 

19301.  Do  you  mean  that  that  service  of  twenty- 
one  years  should  be  continuous — should  not  be  broken 
by  any  interval  ? — I would  mean  that,  but  it  would 
not  be  for  me  to  fix  the  particulars  in  such  a point  as 
that ; you  are  the  best  judges  of  that  matter.  _ 

19302.  Do  you  think  that  that  twenty-one  years’ 
service  should  be  in  one  school? — Oh,  no,  certainly 
not.  I think  the  twenty-one  years  might  be  served 
in  different  schools. 

19303.  Do  you  think  that  a master  who  changes  his 
school  every  six  months  is  as  valuable  as  the  master 
who  remains  in  the  one  school  for  twenty-one  years  ? 

Well,  I feel  some  difficulty  in  answering  that,  be- 
cause I,  myself,  am  an  instance  of  a master  who  has 
been  twenty-one  years  in  one  school,  and  the  question, 
then,  is  tantamount  to  asking  me  if  I consider  myself 
as  valuable,  or  more  valuable,  than  other  masters  who 
have  made  changes  during  that  time. 

19304.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  manymasters  who 
change  their  schools  so  frequently  as  every  six  months  ? 
— I don’t  know  any  who  do  so. 

19305.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  not  think  that  if  the 
people  of  your  neighbourhood  knew  that  you  would 
receive  a larger  income  from  the  State,  if  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  at  your  school  was  regular  for  at 
least  a certain  number  of  days  in  each  year,  they 
would  be  induced,  on  your  account,  or  through  your 
influence  to  send  their  children  to  school  more  regu- 
larly ■? — [ don’t  think,  with  all  respect,  that  that  is  the 
way  a school  should  be  maintained  ; that  would  be  the 
result  of  a mere  selfish  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  I don’t  think  the  teacher  would  like  to  be 
placed  in  such  a position.  I believe  the  children  should 
be  sent  to  the  school  through  the  influence  of  the  man- 
agers. In  fact,  in  the  way  suggested,  the  teachers 
would  be  simply  begging,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and 
that  is  a thing  which,  if  I could  at  all  avoid,  I would 
scarcely  submit  to. 

19306.  But  do  you  not  think  that  out  of  regard  for 
benefiting  you,  the  parents  would  send  the  children 
more  regularly  ? — I don’t  think  any  such  result  would 
follow. 

19307.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  any  other  situation 
besides  teaching  the  school  ? — I have. 

19308.  What  is  it  ?— I am  Deputy  Registrar  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Of  course  I have  only 
to  register  these  when  the  Registrar  is  absent ; and  he 
allows  me  £1  a quarter  for  doing  that.  It  occupies 
very  little  time,  and  can  be  done  generally  after,  but 
sometimes  before  school  hours,  so  it  does  not  interfere 
with  my  school  duties. 


19309.  What  do  you  gain  in  the  year  by  selling  the 
Boards’  books  ?— That  is  easily  calculated  ; I have 
made  ten  shillings  this  year. 

19310.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  you  might 
not  add  something  to  your  income  by  selling  other 
books  or  publications  besides  those  of  the  Board  ? No, 

I have  not,  it  would  not  pay. 

19311.  How  is  that?— The  village  is  so  small  it 
would  not  pay  ; the  people  don’t  buy  many  books  ; I 
don’t  think  £1  a year  could  be  made  by  it. 

19312.  Is  there  no  demand  for  literature  of  any 
kind  ?— Very  little,  the  -village  ls  small,  and  the  people 
don’t  belong  to  the  class  who  buy  much  in  that 

To  3 13.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  not  a fair  held  in  the 
town  ? — Yes,  there  are  twelve  in  the  year. 

19314.  And  a market? — Yes,  but  it  is  very 
small. 

19315.  And  do  hawkers  attend  the  fairs  with  books 
and  other  things  ?— They  do,  but  they  don’t  make 

19316.  The  Chairman.— tio  you  receive  any  allow- 
ance for  long  service  ? — I have  an  allowance. 

19317.  How  much  is  it? — At  present  it  is  £9  10s. 

19318.  Mr.  Stokes. — For  how  long  have  you  en- 
joyed that  well-deserved  addition  ? — I think  it  is  my 
second  year  to  have  received  it. 

19319.  Are  there  any  monitors  employed  in  your 
school  ? — Yes,  my  son  is  junior  monitor  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  ; and  I am  expecting  to 
get  my  second  daughter  appointed  as  an  assistant, 
because  I can  scarcely  get  on  without  that. 

19320.  Do  these  children  of  yours  intend  to  become 
teachers  ?— Well  I could  scarcely  say  that ; one  of  my 
sons  who  did  assist  me  is  gone  away  to  a draper’s  shop 
in  Sligo. 

19321.  And  what  is  the  present  one  inclined  to  do — 
to  remain  and  be  a teacher  ? — I think  the  younger 
one  is  more  inclined  to  follow  after  his  brother. 

19322.  Are  there  females  attending  the  school? — 
There  are. 

19323.  Have  you  a workmistress  in  it  now  ? — Not 
now ; my  wife  used  to  act  as  workmistress,  that  was 
at  the  time  when  my  eldest  daughter  was  an  assistant ; 
and  the  Board  would  not  pay  both.  My  eldest 
daughter  then  received  the  appointment  of  assistant, 
but  has  since  left ; and  I believe  there  is  an  application 
made  by  the  manager  for  me  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  my  second  daughter"  appointed  assistant. 

19324.  Who  is  your  Inspector  ?— Mr.  Robinson. 

19325.  And  your  Head  Inspector?— I believe  it  is 
Mr.  O’Callaghan. 

[Adjourned.] 


Fiftieth  Day. — Dublin,  Saturday,  November  28,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  Mil,  Esq,  «.c.  I Semtaries. 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  J 


Nov.  28,  I8G8. 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 


James  William  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


19326.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  any  document  to 
hand  in? — Yes.  I have  fortunately  received  a copy  of 
the  missing  letter  referred  to,  in  my  examination,  July 
lltli  written  by  me,  as  Head  Inspector,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  dated  Greystones, 
DeDany,  29th  of  August,  1856  : subject — the  pro- 
jected erection  of  the  Model  School  in  Enniscorthy, 


just  then  decided  on,  by  Board’s  Order.  My  letter, 
remonstrating  against  this  Order,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Greystones,  Delgany, 

“ 29th  August,  1856. 

“ Gentlemen, —In  reference  to  your  letter,  intimating  that 
the  Commissioners  have  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a District 
Model  School  in  Enuiscorthy,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you 
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that  the  success  of  sucli  an  establishment,  in  Enniscorthy,  is 
extremely  doubtful,  and  depends  upon  so  many  and  such  im- 
probable contingencies  that,  were  they  all  stated  to  the  Board, 
I apprehend  they  would  hesitate  to  risk  the  expenditure  of 
some  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds  upon  the  undertaking. 
Enniscort'ny  lias  a population  of  only  (i,0J5  inhabitants,  and 
has  several  good  schools,  already.  The  Convent  female  Na- 
tional School  is  attended  by  about  500  girls.  The  Lancasterian 
Male  National  School  by  a considerable  number,  and  thc-re  are 
other  excellent  schools,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
people  feel  the  deepest  interest.  Enniscorthy  is  the  diocesan  re- 
sidence of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  the  late  Dr.  Murphy, 
who  died  in  the  present  month,  was  quite  unfavourable  to 
Model,  or  to  any  other  than  ordinary  National  schools,  for 
Roman  Catholics,  under  his  spiritual  charge.  I learned  his 
opinions  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Wexford,  some  five  years  past, 
when  I called  on  his  lordship,  and  that  time  the  controversy 
respecting  the  Waterford  Model  School  was  active.  Consider- 
ing the  possibility,  to  make  no  more  unfavourable  assumption, 
that  his  successor,  in  the  bishopric,  will  hold  similar  opinions— 
the  small  population  of  the  town,  the  preponderating  numbers 
and  influence  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  existing  educational 
institutions,  which  their  own  zeal  and  generosity  have  estab- 
lished, Enniscorthy  is  not  an  encouraging  site  for  a District 
Model  School.  The  Commissioners  are  already  aware  that,  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  vast  weight  of  the  influen- 
tial parties  in  Wexford  learning  that  measures  were  on  foot 
to  elicit  further  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of 
a Model  school  in  that  borough,  unmistakable  evidence  was 
furnished  by  them  that  they  were  quite  opposed  to  the  project. 
The  proceedings  in  Wexford  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a deep 
moral  influence  in  reference  to  the  question  in  Enniscorthy, 
distant  only  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  it.” 

At  this  point  comes  in  the  part  of  the  letter  which 
was  read  on  a former  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. 
All  the  previous  part,  which  I have  just  read,  he 
wholly  omitted.  Dr.  Wilson  omits  “ Greystones, 
Delgany,”  he  omits  all  reference  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  letter — the  name  “ Enniscorthy,”  or  any  infer- 
ence to  it,  never  occurs,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  show 
what  the  document  really  is.  Thereby  totally  altering 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  quoted,  which  could  be 
understood  only  from  the  context.  I now  read  from 
the  official  report  of  the  evidence  of  the  13th  July 
(Q.  12665),  the  middle  part  of  that  letter  quoted  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  which  follows  what  I have  just  read. 

19327.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  reading  from  the 
draft  of  your  letter  or  from  a copy  ? — I am  reading  from 
a copy,  published  in  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  a copy  having  been  then  obtained  by  me 
from  the  Board,  after  I had  left  the  service.  Two 
public  letters  were  addressed  by  me,  at  that  date,  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  (The  witness  reads  extract  of  letter 
given  in  the  evidence,  No.  12665,  as  follows)  : — 

“ August  29th,  1856. 

“ Looking  over  the  map  and  hearing  in  mind  the  locali- 
ties of  existing  model  schools  and  also  the  feelings  of  in- 
fluential local  parties  on  the  subject,  I am  of  opinion  that 
inquiries  should  be  made  in  Sligo  (pop.  11,104),  as  to  whether 
the  establishment  of  a model  school  is  desired  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  Next,  in  order,  in  Athlone  (pop.  6,218),  next, 
in  Ennis  (pop.  8,623),  next,  in  Tralee  (pop.  9,957),  next, 
in  Mallow  (pop.  5,436),  then,  Rarsonstown  (6,540),  then 
Enniskillen  (pop.  5,998).  If  a line  be  drawn  from  Lon- 
donderry to  Cork,  three  model  schools  only  lie  to  the  west 
of  it,  all  the  others  being  eastward,  and  if  a north-east  and 
south-west  line  he  drawn  from  Fair  Head  in  Antrim  to 
Mizen  Head  in  Cork,  and  this  line  would  very  nearly  bisect 
the  island,  two  will  lie  to  the  west  of  it  (Limerick  and  Galway), 
and  all  the  others  to  the  east  of  it.  Leinster  has  the  Cen- 
tral Model,  West  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Athy,  and  Trim  schools, 
and  Waterford,  Bailieboro’,  and  Clonmel  on  its  frontiers, 
whereas  Connaught  has  but  one  such  establishment.’' 

I now,  my  lord,  resume  the  reading  of  the  omitted 
part  of  the  letter — 

“I  have  thus  stated  my  opinion  from  a sense  of  public 
duty  ; hut  I offer  no  advice  on  the  subject,  content  with 
placing  the  matter  before  the  Commissioners,  whose  first  inti- 
mation to  me  regarding  the  Enniscorthy  Model  School,  was 
that  they  expected  to  commence  its  erection  shortly. 

“ I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

“ James  W.  Kavanagh,  I-Iead  Inspector. 

“ The  Secretaries, 

“Education  Office,  Dublin.” 

19328.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  any  observation  to 
make  on  that? — No,  under  the  circumstances,  I will 
make  none.  With  regard  to  previous  parts  of  my 
evidence,  I beg  to  remind  your  lordship  and  this  Com- 
mission that  a suppressed  portion  of  a report  of  mine — 
a general  report  on  the  Clonmel  Model  School  in  1851 
— was  produced  here  in  evidence ; the  very  document 


itself  in  my  own  handwriting,  was  handed  to  me, 
and  which  I identified.  I stated  to  your  lordship 
that  I had  no  objection  whatever,  that  this  suppressed 
portion  of  my  Report  should  he  put  in  evidence,  yet 
it  was  withdrawn.  This  afiords  further  matter  of 
public  complaint  in  the  adininistration  of  the  National 
Board.  This  excluded  passage  was  obtained,  not 
through  any  order  of  this  Commission,  as  such,  but 
by  a private  individual,  a member  of  the  Commission. 
The  very  original  document  itself  was  taken  out  of,  or 
obtained  from,  a public  oflice,  and  not  a copy ; and  I 
understand  that  this  passage  may  be  placed  in  some  part 
of  your  proceedings,  notwithstanding  its  having  been 
withdrawn,  and  not  withdrawn  at  my  instance ; for  here 
I beg  to  say  I have  never  written  anything  in  my  life, 
as  a public  officer,  that  I am  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
have  produced  against  me.  I have  also  to  refer  to 
three  other  public  documents  that  were  produced ; one, 
a letter  of  mine,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Whately,  in 
1852  (Q.  12462),  another,  a letter  I wrote  from  London 
to  the  National  Board,  in  1858,  after  I had  left  the 
service  (Q.  12453) ; and,  another,  a report  of  mine  left 
in  the  report  book,  as  an  ordinary  visitor  of  the  Clonmel 
Model  school,  in  1858  (Q.  12610).  Not  one  of  these 
five  documents  was  obtained  by  any  order  of  this  Com- 
mission, hut  were  all  obtained,  either  the  originals  or 
copies,  by  a private  member  of  this  Commission.  I 
have  no  further  observation  to  make  now  on  the 
subject. 

19329.  Under  the  early  protective  rules,  what  were 
the  practical  safeguards  for  religious  minorities  in 
National  schools  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  official  forms  or 
as  to  rule  ? 

1 9330.  As  to  rule? — As  to  rule — that  no  child  should 
be  compelled  to  receive,  or  should  even  he  present  at  any 
religious  instruction  not  previously  approved  of  by  its 
parent  or  guardian — and  under  this  rule,  the  patron 
guaranteed  to  the  Board,  when  he  obtained  the  grant, 
that  he  would  require  his  teachers  to,  or  should  himself, 
if  necessary,  physically  and  bodily  exclude  such  child, 
from  the  school,  during  the  time  of  separate  adverse 
religious  instruction. 

19331.  At  that  peiiod  did  they  keep  a register  of 
the  creed  of  the  children  in  the  school  ? — No. 

19332.  When  was  the  register  introduced  ?— It  was 
drawn  up  in  1855,  but  not  brought  into  operation,  in 
the  schools,  until  1st  April,  1856. 

19333.  Was  there  any  objection  made  to  such  a 
registration  previous  to  that  ? — A great  objection  was 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  themselves. 

19334.  What  reasons  did  they  assign  ? — “With  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  Order  requiring  the 
number  of  children — distinguishing  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  we  are  directed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  to  state,  that  if  such  account  had  been  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  he  would  have  declined  to  accept 
the  oflice  of  President  of  the  Board,  on  such  terms.” 

19335.  Prom  what  have  you  read  that  passage  ? — 
From  a letter  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, signed  Maurice  Cross,  Hamilton  Dowdall,  Secre- 
taries, dated  4th  July,  183 9,  addressed  to  Lord  Morpeth. 

19336.  On  what  occasion  was  that  letter  addressed 
to  Lord  Morpeth?— Explaining,  through  him,  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  House  of  Commons  why 
it  was  the  Commissioners  refused  to  supply  a creed  re- 
turn, or  keep  any  such  religious  register. 

19337.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  give  the  date 
and  number  of  the  parliamentary  return  to  which  you 
refer? — No.  429;  Session,  1S39. 

19338.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Who  moved  for  that  creed 
return? — The  late  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  m.p. 

19339.  Was  that  the  first  creed  return  moved  for 
in  connection  with  National  education  ? — The  .first  in 
the  Commons,  but  .one  had  been  previously  moved  for, 
in  the  Lords.  You  will  allow  me  to  add,  that,  in  the 
paragraph  following  the  one  which  I have  quoted,  a 
similar  statement  is  made  in  reference  to  the  other 
original  members  then  remaining  on  the  Board,  all  of 
whom — the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Whately,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Murray,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr. 
Holmes,  all,  save  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile — were  then  Corn- 
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ssioners  ; so  tat  it  committed  si*  out  of  seve»  of  the  184T,  upon  wMoL  I toe to  ™ine4  te- 
Commissioners  to  this  opinion  and  statement.  came  known,  which  it  did  not,  fully,  toi  two  years,  tm 

So  “ many  oth“r  religious  returns  been  about  the  year  1850,  the  Catholic  bishops  and  Catholic 

i i a;nwi  Several  One  ordered  by  the  late  clergy  became  intensely  alarmed,  and  then  those  various 

“ Re-  devices,  including  notice  by  ringing  a bell,  oral  notice  to 
. * St  X™*  Earl  of  Clanoarty,  mmoriiies,  and  an  interval  of  a few  minutes  between 

("S"  i known  by  liistame,  also  , another,  known  as  tie  secular  and  tlie  Religious^  Instruction,  were  mtro- 
the  “ Butt  Retains,”  (No.  105-1861),  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Butt,  when  member  of  Parliament ; another, 
known  as  the  “ Monsell  Returns,”  (No.  148 — 1859), 
moved  for  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Monsell ; and  Major 
O’Reilly’s  great  returns,  (No.  481 — 1864). 

19341  _ Any  others  ? — Those,  I think,  are  almost  all. 


duced.  In  the  Council  of  Thurles  that  was  held  i 
1850,  the  matter  was  brought  forward,  when  the  follow- 
ing Decree,  under  the  head  “ National  Schools,”  was 
passed  by  the  Catholic,  hierarchy,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  in  1851,  and  therefore  became  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  all  Catholics  in  Ireland.  Permit  me  to 
Homo  other  summary  returns,  but  not  so  detailed  as  read  the  Decree.  , , ,, 

the  ones  to  which  I have  adverted,  have,  from  time  to  19349.  Did  they  suggest  any  way  for  meeting  the 
T‘l,Sf.r  difficulty  ! — Y es,  but  it  was  not  carried  out  for  five  yeare, 

time,  been  moveu  ioi.  ...  ...  ...  . • -i  qko 

19342.  Mr.  Stokes.— Was  it  not  part  of  the  original  after  this,  until  eaily  in  iooo. 
scheme  of  the  Board  that  the  attendance  of  children  at 

ay-school  should  be  recorded  and  registered  in  the  s— . — r-  - . . lApat ;n<r 

waV  ] More  than  at  Sunday-school — at  Divine  Ser-  so  long  as  it  would  ast,  not  approving,  but  toleiatm  it. 

—which  could  not  be  done  without  keeping  a creed  19351.  Now  will  you  read  the  Decree!— (Reeds 

1 “In  every  school  frequented  by  Catholics,  let  there  be  kept 
a book  in  which  shall  be  entered  their  names  and  religion, 
and  let  the  schoolmasters  be  bound  to  see  that  * 


at  tne  a,tuenua,uoo  ui  uttuv..  19350.’  But  was  it  a special  provision  that  they  sug- 

Sunday-school  should  be  recorded  and  registered  in  the  geetrii-A  provision,  while  tolerating  mined  edunaLon. 

same  way  1 MorethanatSunday-scho.ol — atDivineSer-  so  long  as  it  would  last,  not  approving,  but  toleratin„  it. 

vice— whLhcould  not  be  done  without  keeping  a creed  19351.  Now  will  you  mad  the  Decree!— (Reads).- 

register ; but  the  Protestant  Commissioners  objected 
to°it  a few  months  afterwards,  and  it  had  to  be  struck 
out.  The  Catholic  members  assented  to  it,  but  the 
Protestant  members  refused,  on  conscientious  grounds. 

19343.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I think  you  stated  that  the 
creed  registration  was  first  introduced  in  1856. 


Catholic  be 

present  at  any  religious  exercise  conducted  by  a Protestant 
minister,  or  by  any  other  person,  whatsoever,  not  approved  by 
the  Catholic  pastor,  and  let  it  be  the  business  of  the  pastor, 
ex  officio,  to  watch  lest  anything  contrary  to  the  Catholic  re- 
. , i | liaion  take  place,  in  schools  of  this  kind.  And,  in  case  that  he 
what  use  has  it  been  applied? — It  was  not  mtroducec  sl“alj  ajscover  anything  either  in  the  books  or  in  the  teaching, 
quite  voluntarily.  After  the  inquiry  of  18o4  there  0r  in  the  mode  of  acting  of  those  who  ' 


i m me  pi™  v*  the  head  of  these 

■tions  sent  bv  the  then  uovernment.  Lord  schools,  about  which  he  will  deem  it  fit  to  complain  to  the 
, • Af+lu.  Heleot  Committee  Board,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  they  should  entertain  his  com- 

aville  was  the  Chairman  of  the  belect  nlaint’;  as  that  of  the  spiritual  father  of  the  pupils.” 

19352.  Well,  subsequent  to  that,  at  what  period 


/ere  instructions  sent  by  the  then  Government. 

Chairman  of  the  Select  Couumaw  . . 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  founded  on  those  instruc-  P ,lin  ’ 


lures  was  * srsoil  retire  was  the  Notice  System  introduced S— In  December, 

drew  up  the  sOuKd  re  keephm  it*  1865,  ths  revelations  of  pioselytemg  practices, 

occurs  and  tbci, nil  uctrons  fci  leepmgit  lw  l before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee,  and 

193*4.  Could  ytm  pomt  on  the  f fte  d»ppr„,al  of  the  principle  of  the  National  system, 

time-  by  the  Stholic  hishops,  in  the  Cenncil  of  Thurles,  m 
tables  of  the  schools  after  their  mtroductm.  !-About  1880^  ^ ^ Nofee  gystan  opposed  ,_Yes. 

19354.  Where? — By  the  Presbyterianbody,  in  Ulster. 


the  year  1833  there  was  a sheet  introduced  called 
“School  Rules” — a very  inaccurate  name,  as  it  was  a 
mere  Horarium,  or  Time  Table,  of  the  school,  and  not 
Rules.  At  that  time,  the  division  of  the  classes  was 
rude  and  simple,  and  on  these  rules,  or  more  properly 
time-table,  was  entered  the  extent  of  time— one  entire 
day  in  the  week,  and  say  half  an  hour  or  quarter  of  au 
hour  each  other  day — when  religious  instruction  was 
given,  either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after 
secular  instruction.  As  the  development  of  the  system 
went  on,  it  was  found  that  this  vague  notification  of 
time  was  not  specific  enough,  and  a revision  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  change  in  the  rules,  in  autumn,  1837, 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  _ Presbyterians,  conse- 
quent on  tbe  inquiry  that  had  just  been  held  in  Par- 
liament. . . 

19345.  That  change  was  the  breaking  of  secular  in- 
struction by  religious  instruction — was  it  not?— Ex- 
actly. They  said  that  to  have  the  daily  religious 
instruction  before  or  after  school  only  was  a virtual 
exclusion  of  the  Word  of  God  from  the  school-hours 
~r,  mid,  for  rim  tat  time,  rimy  were  allowed  to  ftretbytemo. 
break  the  secular  instruction  once,  in  each  day.  Then 
it  became  necessary,  where  religious  minorities  were  m 
the  school,  to  he  specific  in  notifying,  on  the  sheet,  the 
precise  time  when  the  religious  instruction  bega-  -v" 
when  it  closed.  So  you  may  tab 
changes.  _ 

19346.  Ancl  when  was  the  tablet  “Religious  In- 
struction " introduced  ? — March,  1850. 

1 9347.  Why  was  it  introduced,  and  how  was  it  used  ? 

—It  was  found  that  complaints  were  arising,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Romau  Catholics,  consequent  on  the 
great  change  that  had  taken  place— what  I call  the 
Stopford  change — in  November,  1847.  The  Catholics 
began  to  complain,  and  then  those  changes  followed, 
according  as  complaints  grew  louder  and  louder. 


If  the  Notice  has  not  been  already  given  in  evidence, 
will  you  allow  me  to  put  it  in,  as  au  official  form. 

19355.  Read  the  Notice?— The  Notice  is  printed, 
after  the  manner  of  a bank  cheque-book.  The  Notice 
hook  is  like  a hank  cheque-book,  the  block  copy,  or  coun- 
terfoil remaining  behind,  after  the  Notice  is  torn  off.  I 
will  read  the  Notice  only,  the  block  being  the  same  : — 
“No. 

“ Notice  to  Parents  anil  Guardians National  school. 

•i  2 is  informed,  in  compliance  with  tlie  instructions  con- 

tained in  Rule  16,  Section  4,  Part  I.  of  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners,  that  attended  the  Reli- 
gious Instruction  given  by  me,  on  the day  of  — 185  , 

at  tlie  time  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction,  in  the  above 
school,  this  being first  attendance. 

(Signature),  “ Teacher. 

“ day  of 185 — .” 

The  block,  remaining  on  the  left-hand  side,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Notice. 

19356.  You  have  said  that  it  was  opposed  by  the 


19357.  What  evidence  have  you  to  show  that  they 
did  s0 1 — Some  of  the  Presbyterians  opposed  it,  in  toto, 
ou  the  ground  that  it  was  a departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  connected  themselves  with  the 
those  as  the  next  Board  ; but  others,  while  accepting  it,  under  protest, 
objected  to  giving  tlie  Notice  system  a retrospective 
effect,  and  I will  read  for  you  the  Order  of  the  Board 
on  this  head.  One  Inspector  in  particular,  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Londonderry,  rather  a Presbyterian  district,  repre- 
sented to  the  Board  the  argument  of  the  Presbyterians. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  action  was  not  also 
taken,  but  I tell  you  what  was  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  Mr.  Graham  did  especially  put  it  forward, 
as  a breach  of  faith  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
Grievance,  that  the  Notice  should  have  a retrospective 

49348.^0*— 

same,  will  be  found  among  the  Returns,  &c.,  furnished  by 


* The  Form  of  School  Register,  with  Instructions  for  keepi: 
the  National  Board. 
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if  you  please,  I will  read  for  you.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  read  the  Circular  sending  out  the  forms  of  Notice 
first,  and  then  to  read  the  Order. 

19358.  Yes? — (Reads): — 

“Circular  to  all  Inspectors. 

“ 1st  December.  1855. 

“ As  advised  to  you  by  our  Circular  of  the  23rd  of  August 
last,  we  forward  to  your  Depot  copies  of  the  form  of  Notice  and 
Instructions  to  teachers  relating  thereto,  and  of  whose  nature 
you  have  been  already  informed. 

(Signed)  “Maurice  Cross. 

“James  Kelly.” 

Now,  for  the  Order  of  the  Board  : — 

’ “ Circular  to  all  Inspectors. 

“ 24th  January,  1856. 

“ With  reference  to  the  Notice  for  Parents  lately  issued,  re- 
garding attendance  at  Religious  Instruction  by  pupils  of 
National  Schools,  we  are  to  inform  you  that  this  Notice  a pplies 
only  to  children  who,  for  the  first  time , shall  attend  religious 
instruction  by  a teacher  of  a different  faith  from  their  own 
after  the  supply  of  Notices  shall  have  been  received  by  him,  and  is, 
not  meant  to  apply  to  those  children  who,  up  to  that  period,  shall 
have  attended  such  instruction. 

(Signed)  “Maurice  Cross. 

“James  Kelly.” 

19359.  That  was  a modification  made  in  the  rule  of 
1855  ?— Yes. 

19360.  How  did  the  rule  in  its  modified  form 
operate? — The  best  way  that  you  can  understand 
how  it  operated  is  to  take  the  O’Reilly  Returns  for 
Ulster,  from  a summary  of  which  it  appears  that  in  579 
National  schools,  within  the  single  year  1862,  the 
parents  of  4,406  Catholic  children,  in  Protestant  or 
Presbyterian  schools,  received,  or  at  least  were  said 
to  have  been  sent  Notices,  informing  them  that  their 
children  had  attended  adverse  religious  instruction  (for 
the  first  time,  recollect)  that  year ; whilst  in  those  579 
schools  there  were  on  the  roll,  that  year,  a total  of  1 1 ,435 
Catholic  children,  so  that  the  parents  of  all  the  other 
7,029  children  may  have  received  Notice  previously, 
because  the  terms  are  strict,  attended  religious  instruc- 
tion “ for  the  first  time." 

19361.  What  view  did  the  Inspectors  take  of  the 
rule  ? — The  Head  Inspector  of  Ulster,  Mr.  Keenan, 
who  entered  upon  office  early  in  1855,  the  year  that 
it  came  into  operation,  wrote  a report  in  1856  giving 
an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  existing  rales  to 
protect  minorities,  which  portion  was  struck  out  of 
his  general  report,  but  the  omitted  passages  were  or- 
dered by  Parliament,  and  you  have  them  already  in  my 
evidence  on  a previous  day. 


19362.  Did  the  Board  of  Education  itself  express  Nov.  28,  1868. 
any  confident  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  — — 
rale  for  attaining  the  object  they  had  in  view  when 
this  Notice  was  sent? — A remarkable  feature  in  the  es<1, 

Board’s  Reports  is  that  they  never  made  a change  which 
relaxed  the  original  fair  rules  with  regard  to  protecting 
minorities,  that  they  did  not  accompany  it  by  a state- 
ment that  they  believed  that  no  evil  would  arise  from 
the  change.  In  the  Report  for  1859,  they  expressed 
more  than  an  opinion — they  ordered  an  Inquiry ; they 
got  returns  from  all  their  Inspectoi-s,  and  I may  say, 
without  any  egotism,  that  the  passage  is  merely  replying' 
to  my  book,  “The  Catholic  Case  Stated.”  I will  read 
the  passage  from  the  text  of  their  own  report  for 
1859.  It  is  section  15  of  the  Board’s  Report  for 
that  year  : — 

“ It  has  been  stated  that  great  numbers,  amounting  to  as 
many  as  70,000  Roman  Catholic  children,  attending  National 
schools  of  which  the  patrons  are  Protestants,  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Scriptural  classes  in  those  schools,  under  Protes- 
tant teachers.  We  have  therefore  made  full  inquiry  into  this 
matter,  and  we  have  ascertained,  first,  that  there  arc  1,351 
National  schools  under  Protestant  patrons,  and  attended  by 
50,184  Roman  Catholic  pupils;  second,  that  of  the  1,351 
schools  there  are  443  attended  by  35,862  Roman  Catholic 
pupils,  in  which  the  Protestant  patrons  appoint  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  teachers;  third,  that,  of  the  50,184  Romau 
Catholic  children,  1,816  joined  in  the  Scriptural  classes  under 
Protestant  teachers.  We  have  also  found  that  409  Roman  Catho- 
lic children,  joined  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in 
reading  our  Scripture  Extracts  and  book  of  Sacred  Poetry  under 
Protestant  teachers,  and  that  three  Roman  Catholics,  at  the 
instance  of  their  mothers  and  guardians  respectively,  who  were 
Protestants,  received  instruction  under  Protestant  teachers  in 
the  Protestant  catechisms.  We  have  issued  a Circular,  direct- 
ing our  Inspectors  in  all  cases  where  they  find  children  of  one 
faith  receiving  religious  instruction  from  teachers  of  another 
faith,  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to  discover  whether  any  com- 
pulsion or  inducement,  contrary  to  our  fundamental  rule  on 
this  subject,  has  been  used  to  cause  these  children  to  be  present 
at  such  religious  instruction.” 

19363.  Was  the  quotation  which  you  gave  respecting 
the  O’Reilly  returns  a few  moments  ago,  from  au 
analysis  of  those  returns  ? — An  analysis  carefully  made 
by  me ; and  I may  mention  to  you  that  I replied  to 
the  statement  in  the  Board’s  Report,  for  1859,  just 
read,  by  drafting  the  notice  of  motion  calling  for 
the  O’Reilly  returns  the  results  in  which  were  obtained 
from  the  patrons  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools, 
through  the  Commissioners,  and  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons ; and  I now  leave  this  Commission  and 
the  public  to  compare  the  two  statements. 

19364.  Will  you  put  it  in? — I now  put  the  Table  in 
evidence. 


Analytic  Summary  of  the  “O’Reilly  Returns — 1862.” 
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Proselytizing  Practices— The  “ Notice ” System.  (Part  I.,  Section  IY.,  Rules  16  and  17.) 
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19305  What  effect  had  the  publication  of  the  the  head  exactly  as  it  is,  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper. 
O’Reilly  returns  ' The  effect  of  it  on  the  Government  The  Paper  I read  from  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Hugh 
was  publicly  manifested.  The  Chief  Secretary  far  Ire-  Gai ms,  then  Member  for  Belfast 
land  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Portescue,  upon  its  19372.  Did  any  religious  body  oppose  it?— Yes; 
being  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Major  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  There  is  a Body 
O’Reilly  15th  May  i860  said,  in  effect “ Is  this  called  the  Elementary  Education  Committee,  of  the 
the  system  that  Lord  Stanley  offered  to  the  Irish  people  General  Assembly,  of  which  some  of  the  Commis- 
iu  1831  ? Is  this  the  system  from  which  was  to  be  sioners  of  National  Education  are  also  members,  lhe 
banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism?  Clearly  three  Presbyterian  Commissioners  opposed  the  change 
it  is  a sham  and  no  people  should  submit  to  it.”  And  of  rule  at  the  Board,  while  this  Elementary  bchool 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Board  were  obliged  to  Committee  got  up  a meeting,  waited  by  deputation  on 


restore,  in  a modified  form,  the  old  rule  in  force  from 
1831  to  1848. 

19366.  What  action  did  the  Government  take? — 
They  intimated  to  the  Board  that  they  should  return 
to  the  old  rule. 


Lord  Wodehouse,  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant,  19th  June, 
1866,  and  complained  of  this  change. 

19373.  What  was  the  result? — The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
by  Right  Hon.  C.  Fortescue’s  letter,  dated  19th  June, 
approved  of  that  rule,  on  condition  that  the  Com 


19367.  Will  you  expit 


this  new  rule? — When  missioners  annex  thereto  a rider, 


the  ori"iiial  rule  was  in  operation,  from  1831  to  18-18,  well-nigh  negatives  its  whole  action, 
the  pupils  were  without  any  religious  registration  what-  19371.  Will  you  read  that  rider,  please? — (Reads) : 
ever  during  which  the  patron  was  obliged  to  corporally  « Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  Parent  or  Guardian 
' ’ ysically  exclude  religious  minorities;  but  when  shall  express  his  desire  that  his  Child  should  receive  any  par- 
; , ' . ,,  , ■ m i <>(•(■  tieular  re  lgious  instruction,  and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a 

foard  came  to  restore  the  old  rule  in  May,  1860  to  b°  provided  in  th(.  School,  when  necessary,  lor  that 

had  a religious  registration  before  them,  and  purpose;  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during 


the  Board  came  to 
they  had  a religi 


restore  the  old  rule  in  May,  1866, 
us  registration  before  them,  and 


passed  the  following  rule,  which  I will  read  to  you  from  which  such  religious  instruction  only  is  given.  . . . The 

‘ <•  i o«;  . entry  in  the  Book  shall  be  signed  with  the  name,  or  mark,  of 

the  coue  oi  rooo  . t]le  pnrent  or  Guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the 


“No  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  Parents  or  Guardians  as 
a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during 
the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  ease  the  Teacher  giving 
such  instruction  is  a Homan  Catholic ; and  no  Pupil  who  is 
registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic,  is 
to'bc  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of 
religious  instruction,  in  case  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruc- 
tion is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And,  further,  no  Pupil  is  to 


be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  move  the  rider. 


the  Parent  or  Guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  School.  . . . Such  ex- 
pression of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  Parent 
or  Guardian,  and  shall,  therefore,  become  inoperative.” 

19375.  Did  the  Commissioners,  as  a body,  acquiesce 
in  that  rider  ? — Reluctantly ; informing  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  by  Minute  of  22nd  June,  1866,  that  they 
might  feel  bound  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  re- 


religious instruction  to  which  its  Parents  or  Guardians 
object.” 

1 9368.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  the  existing  rule  ? 
— Fart  of  the  existing  rule,  my  lord. 

19369.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Did  any  of  the  Commis- 


i its  Parents  or  Guardians  19376.  Did  you  take  any  action  with  reference  to 
that  change  of  rule  1 — On  being  consulted  by  some  of 
-Is  that  the  existing  rule  ? the  Catholic  bishops,  I told  them  that  the  rider,  or 
, my  lord.  proviso,  would  simply  negative  the  rule,  that  the  only 

Did  any  of  the  Commis-  fair  provision  was  the  Poor-law  statute,  which  protects 


sioners  themselves  oppose  the  change? — Yes ; the  Pres-  the  juvenile  pauper,  and  that  the  ratepayer’s  child  in  a 
byterian  element  on  the  Board.  primary  school  should  have  at  least  the  same  protection 

19370.  What  evidence  have  you  that  any  of  the  for  his  faith  which  the  pauper’s  child  has  in  a Work- 
Commissioners  opposed  the  change  ? — In  Parlia-  house,  or  the  juvenile  delinquent  in  a Reformatory, 
meutary  Paper  (House  of  Commons,  No.  407 — 1866),  19377.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  the  name  ot 

1 find,  under  the  head  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  that  Act,  the  chapter,  and  the  section? — The  1st  and 
present  at  it — Shall  I read  the  names  of  all  present,  2nd  of  Victoria,  chap.  56,  section  49  : — 

or  only  the  names  of  those  who  protested.  “ And  be  it  enacted  that  no  Order  of  the  Commissioners,  nor 

19371.  Read  the  names  of  those  who  protested? — anv  bye-law,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse  to 

- The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  ” (I  am  reading  from  the  Paper),  atfcni  or  be  present  nt,  any  religion,  service  milch  an  be 

..  ..  ,,  ,,  t _ celebrated  in  a mode  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  oi 

the  Rev.  Di\  Hall,  and  James  Gibson,  esq.,  piotcsted  suc||  ;nmate . nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in 

against  the  change  of  rule.”  “ Note  (under  the  same  guc]l  workhouse,  in  any  religious  creed  other  than  that  pro- 
head), the  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  a letter  addressed  by  fessed  by  the  parents,  or  surviving  parent,  of  such  child,  and 

him  to  the  Board,  expressed  himself  prepared  to  to  which  such  parents,  or  parent.  sluall  object  i or  infc« 

, , , 1 , i*  of  an  orphan,  to  which  the  guardian,  or  guardians,  godfather, 

accede  to  a change  of  the  rule,  aud  with  that  view  Ins  or  god|^otlier,  0f  such  orphan  shall  object ; provided,  also, 

lordship  submitted  a proposition  which,  however,  was  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  regular  minister,  of  the  religi- 

not  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.”  I have  just  read  ous  persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  workhouse,  at  all  times 
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in  the  day,  on  the  request  of  such  inmate,  to  visit  such  work- 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  assistance  to  such 
inmate,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  child,  or 
children,  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.” 

19378.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Did  you  take  any  public 
action  in  view  of  that  change  ? — Some  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  were  so  kind  as  to  consult  me  with  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  amended  rule  ; I told  them,  from  my 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of  schools, 
that  it  would  not  work,  and  that  the  Presbyterian 
proviso  negatives  the  rale.  Finding  that  some  of 
their  lordships  misunderstood  me,  I felt  it  my  conscien- 
tious duty,  in  the  face  of  this,  to  write  a public  letter, 
above  my  own  name,  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  warning  them  of  what  would 
occur  with  regard  to  the  rule. 

19379.  I think,  in  your  former  evidence,  you  ex- 
pressed a very  confident  opinion  that  the  rule  would 
not  be  observed  ? — Yes. 

19380.  And  that  you  proposed  to  visit  the  north  of 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  this  had 
been  its  effect  ? — I stated  before  this  Commission,  that 
if  I were  spared  till  you  should  meet  again,  I would 
do  so  ; and  I have  fulfilled  that  promise. 

19381.  What  counties  did  you  visit?  — Down, 
Armagh,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and 
the  City  of  Dublin. 

19382.  Under  what  patronage  are  the  schools  that 
you  visited? — All  sorts  of  patronage,  public-  and 
private,  and  of  every  denomination ; but  my  attention 
was  chiefly  directed,  I must  say,  to  schools  under 
Presbyterian  patronage,  to  model  schools,  and  also  to 
workhouse  schools.  I visited  altogether,  including 
schools  about  which  I inquired  only,  about  300  schools, 
on  that  special  tour. 

19383.  Now,  how  far  do  those,  as  to  the  number 
and  class  of  school,  and  kind  of  patronage,  represent 
the  average  of  the  schools? — Fairly  and  fully  represent 
the  whole  state  of  the  north  of  Ireland — that  is  the 
North  East  of  Ireland,  the  Plantation  District;  because, 
as  I remarked  before,  it  is  there  that  religious  differ- 
ences most  abound,  and  that  Catholics  most  need 
protection. 

19384.  Will  you  submit  a copy  of  the  new  Certifi- 
cate Book  ? — Yes  ; I beg  to  hand  it  in — a copy  of  the 
Certificate  Book  of  Religious  Instruction,  framed  under 
the  Proviso  of  the  New  Rule  of  1866  : — 

Roll  No. , School, Comity, 

Name  of  Teacher  who  gives  Religious  Instruction, 

Religious  Denomination  of  do. , 

Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

[In  case  a Parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  Child  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  from  a Teacher  who  is  of  a different 
religious  denomination  from  the  Child,  or  from  a Teacher  who 
gives  any  religious  instruction  different  from  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Child,  the  following  Certificate 
is  to  be  made  by  such  Parent  or  Guardian.] 

1 (1) , being  the  (2) , of  (3) , who  is  registered 

by  me  as  (4) . in  the  School  Register  of  the  (a) , 

National  School,  hereby  certify  that  it  is  my  desire  that 

the  said  ('>) shall  receive  instruction  in  (7) during 

the  time  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction 

. Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  (8) 

Witness,  if  signed  by  “ mark,” 

Dated day  of , 1 8 — . 

Certificate  of  Teacher. 

I hereby  certify  that  before  (9) signed  the  above 

Certificate  I read  aloud  to  ( 1 0) the  following  Rule  of  the 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  : — 

No  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  Parents  or  Guardians 
as  a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance 
during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher 
giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic ; and  no  Pupil 
who  is  registered  by  its  Parents  or  Guardians  as  a Roman 
Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the 
time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving  such 
instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further,  no  Pupil 
is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  its  Parents  or  Guardians 
object. 

“Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  Parent  or  Guardian 
shell  express  his  desire  that  his  Child  should  receive  any  par- 
ticular religious  instruction,  and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a 
Book  to  be  provided  in  the  School,  when  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during 


which  such  religious  instruction  only  is  given.*  The  entry  in  Aim.  28,  1868. 

the  Book  shall  be  signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  Parent  L 

or  Guardian,  and  the  Book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  James  Win. 
so  often  as  he  visits  the  school.  Kavanagh, " 

“ ’ Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  esq. 
by  the  Parent  or  Guardian,  and  shall  thereupon  become  inoper- 
ative.”—Part  I.,  Sec.  iv„  Par.  15. 

And  I further  certify  that  I believe  when  the  said  (11) 

signed  the  above  Certificate  (12) had  a full  appre- 
hension of  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  Rule,  and  also  of 
the  true  intent  and  object  of  the  Certificate. 

Signature  of  Teacher, 

Dated day  of 18 — . 

Certificate  of  Inspector. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  Certificate  of 

(13) and  also  of  the  Teacher  (14) above  set  forth,  and 

that  I am  satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness  of  each. 

Signature  of  Inspector 

Dated day  of , 18 — . 

Instructions  for  filling  up  the  Certificate. 

(1)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian  who  makes 
the  Certificate. 

(2)  Insert  the  relationship  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian;  as, — 

“ Father, ” “ Mother,”  “ Aunt,”  &c. 

(3)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Pupil. 

(4)  Insert  the  registered  religion  of  the  Pupil. 

(5)  Insert  the  name  of  the  National  School. 

(6)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Pupil  again. 

(7)  Insert,  in  full,  the  nature  of  the  Religious  Instruction:  as 
— The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version — TheRoman 
Catholic  Catechism — The  Protestant  Catechism,  &c.,&c.  This 
is  to  be  written  bg  the  parent  or  guardian  ; but  in  case  the  Parent 
or  Guardian  cannot  write,  it  may  be  written  by  the  Teacher. 

(8)  The  Parent  or  Guardian  is  here  to  inscribe  his  name.  If 
the  Parent  or  Guardian  be  unable  to  write  his  name,  he  is  to 
sign  by  mark ; but  this  mark  must  be  witnessed  by  some  re- 
spectable third  party. 

(9)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 

(10)  Insert  “him"  or  “her,” 

(1 1)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 

(12)  Insert  “he”  or  “she.” 

(13)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 

(14)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Teacher. 

19385.  What  was  the  date  of  introduction  of  that 
form? — The  close  of  1866  and  the  beginning  of  1867. 

19386.  Did  the  National  Board  issue  any  Minute 
or  any  instructions  explaining  its  object? — Yes,  an  Ex- 
planatory Minute ; and,  I must  add,  a very  fair  expla- 
nation. 

19387.  Will  you  read  the  Minnie  1 — It  is  a Minute 
of  the  Board  explaining  the  object,  as  they  were  start- 
ing this  new  ai-rangement — a minute  of  the  Board, 
dated  26th  of  February,  1867,  Explanatory  of  the  Now 
Rule  as  to  attendance  of  pupils  of  National  schools  at 
Religious  Instruction,  Parts  I.  and  IV.,  Rule  15  : — 

“ The  object  of  the  Rule  is  more  fully  to  cany  out  the 
general  principle  of  the  Board,  that  no  child  is  to  receive 
any  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its 
parent.  Accordingly,  the  rale  first  provides  for  the 
case  where  the  teacher  is  Protestant  and  the  child 
Roman  Catholic,  or  vice  versa.  In  this  case,  the  dissent 
of  the  parent  is  implied  ; and  no  religious  instruction 
can  be  given  to  a child  by  a teacher  of  a different 
creed,  unless  the  parent  expressly  requests  it.  But 
where  the  teacher  and  the  child  are  both  Protestants, 
whether  of  the  same  or  of  a different  denomination, 
the  dissent  of  the  parent  will  not  be  implied.  In  this 
case  l’eligious  instruction  can  be  given  to  the  child, 
unless  the  parent  expressly  forbids  it.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  assent  or  dissent,  whether  implied  or  ex- 
pressed, can  be  modified  by  the  entry,  duly  signed  by 
the  parent,  in  the  Certificate-book  of  Religious  Instruc- 
tion. Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
teacher,  although  not  coming  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  new  Rule,  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  National  system — as,  for  instance,  if 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the  catechism  or  creed 
of  a different  persuasion  from  that  of  the  child.”  This 
is  the  Boai'd’s  explanation  stalling  the  new  rale.  A 
copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to  every  patron  in  Ireland, 
and  this  document  is  expected  to  be  retained  in  the 
school. 

19388.  Air.  Gibson. — Age  you  aware  that,  until  the 
recent  change  by  that  rule  in  1866  and  1867,  it  was 
the  received  construction  xxpon  the  rale  of  the  Boai-d, 
as  to  the  religious  instruction,  that  the  patron  was  not 
obliged  to  expel  a child  from  the  school? — You  are 
quite  right,  but  only  between  1847  and  1866,  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  system. 
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19389.  The  principle  acted  upon' by  the  Board  up 
to  that  time  was  this,  that  there  should  be  no  compul- 
sion of  attendance,  and  no  exclusion  from  the  school  ! 

Ho ; that  is  only  true  to  a certain  extent  to  the 

period  between  November  1847  and  1866. 

.19390.  Did  any  Protestant  denomination  ever  con- 
cur in  the  interpretation  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  expel  a Roman  Catholic  child  from  the  school  1 
— Everyone,  denomination  and  individual,  that  ever 
joined  the  Board  up  to  1847  was  bound  to  do,  and 
did  do  so. 

19391.  Did  not  the  Board  lay  it  down,  authorita- 
tively, that  a patron  was  not  obliged  to  expel  a child 
from  a school  to  which  the  parent  whose  duty  it  was 
l,o  expel  it,  if  necessary,  sent  it? — Pardon  me,  Mr. 
Gibson,  you  are  quite  inaccurate.  That  is  correct 
from  1847  up  to  1866 ; but  wholly  inaccurate,  as  I 
will  prove,  as  to  the  previous  sixteen  years. 

19392.  From  the  time  that  the  Presbyterian  body 
joined  the  Board  in  1840  until  1866,  the  construction 
invariably  put  upon  the  rule  of  the  Board  for  religious 
instruction,  as  the  condition  on  which  they  joined, 
was,  that  it  devolved  upon  the  parent  to  withdraw  his 
child  from  religious  instruction  of  which  he  disap- 
proved, but  that  the  patron  should  not  compel  any 
child  to  attend  or  to  be  present  at  such  religious 
instruction.  Do  you  contradict  that  statement! — Dis- 
tinctly. 

,19393.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  referred  to 
certain  documents  which  were  submitted  to  you  by 
me  on  a former  occasion.  Of  one  of  these  you  had  not 
a copy  then  1 — Yes  ; I had  copies  of  none  of  them.  But, 

I dare  say,  it  is  to  my  letter  against  the  Enniscorthy 
Model  School,  29th  August,  1856,  that  you  refer.  Of 
that  I had  no  copy,  then. 

•19394.  May  I ask  had  you  not  a copy  in  your  pos- 
session at  the  time  you  were  under  examination  here 
on  the  1 1 th  of  July,  1 868 !— No. 

19395.  Had  you  looked  it  up  previously! — I tried 
for  it,  most  carefully,  and  found  I had  no  copy. 

] 9396.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  how  it  turned 
up ! — I have  already  stated  it  in  evidence,  but  I will 
repeat  it  for  you.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
the  earlier  part  of  your  question,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
if  I had  it  in  my  possession  before  my  examination,  I 
would  not  have  applied  to  this  Commission  for  an  order 
to  get  a copy  of  it  from  the  Board,  which  order  was 
freely  given  by  the  Chairman.  That  is  a sufficient 
.answer  to  that  part  of  the  question.  With  regard  to 
•the  next,  no  one  could  suppose  that  I would  deny  that 
I had  a copy  of  it,  or  that  I would  not  make  due 
search  for  it,  when  I intended  to  use  that  document  in 
my  own  vindication.  And,  lastly,  as  to  how  it  turned 
up,  the  passage  cited  by  you  (Q.  12665),  turned  up 
most  strangely.  It  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a letter  on 
the  Enniscorthy  model  school ; while  the  Enniscorthy 
model  school  is  never  referred  to,  directly  or  indirectly, 
.ur  the  passage  cited  by  you.  You  omitted  even  where 
I was  living,  Greystones,  Delgany,  as  it  being  a model 
school,  the  place  might  have  reminded  me  of  the  sub- 
ject ; and  it  was  some  time  before  the  possibility 
occurred  to  my  mind  that  it  might  refer  to  my  Ennis- 
corthy letter.  I then  searched  the  files  of  the  Free- 
matn’s  Journal,  in  the  year  1862,  for  copies  of  two 
letters  to  Earl  Carlisle,  giving  an  account  of  the  visit  I 
made  to  the  Enniscorthy  model  school,  as  being  the 
prophet,  it  was  meet  that  I should  bo  the  historian  of 
its  failure.  I applied  to  the  Board,  just  before  I visited 
Enniscorthy,  for  a copy  of  my  letter,  which  they  gave 
me.  And  now  you  can  better  understand  how  it  was 
that  my  memory  was  refreshed  on  the  point,  and  how 
the  copy  of  the  missing  letter  turned  up. 

19397.  Now,  did  you  not  previously  refer  to  that 
letter,  written  at  Greystones,  in  the  course  of  your 
examination  1 — I may  or  may  not  have  done  so. 

19398.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  1 — I cannot  say,  the 
evidence  will  tell. 

1 9399.  Did  you  not  recognise  the  connexion  between 
what  I read  and  the  previous  part  of  the  letter,  as 
portion  of  the  communication  which  you  wrote  at 
Greystones! — I did  not.  For  many  days  after  my 


examination  in  July  last,  I was  ignorant  of  the  letter 
to  which  your  extract  might  refer,  and  at  length  con- 
jecturing that  it  might  form  part  of  the  Enniscorthy 
letter,  I went,  as  a dernier  ressort,  to  search  the  Free- 
man’s J ov.rnal  for  a copy.  _ . 

19400.  Now,  Mr.  Gibson  has  asked  you  a question 
as  to  the  period  from  1840  to  1866.  Was  it  not 
understood  that  it  devolved  on  the  parent  to  withdraw 
his  child  from  religious  'instruction  of  which  he  did 
not  approve — You  have  answered  that  question  ! — I 
have,  in  the  negative. 

19401.  I now  ask  you,  previous  to  the  year  1840 
did  it  not  devolve  upon  the  parent  to  withdraw  his 
child  from  religious  instruction  of  which  he  did  not 
approve!— No;  nor  subsequently  to  1840  not  until 
the  year  1848  ; for,  like  many  other  vague  questions, 
portion  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  statement  is  correct,  and  ano- 
ther portion  incorrect,  with  regard  to  dates.  But  I 
confined  myself  to  giving  a firm  answer  to  it,  that  he 
was  decidedly  in  error  when  he  states,  that,  from  1840 
up  to  1848,  patrons  were  not  bound  to  exclude  re- 
ligious minorities  from  adverse  Religious  Instruction. 

19402.  Now,  may  I ask  you  as  to  the  change  that 
took  place  in  1847 — in  one  word,  what  was  the  change 
made  in  the  rule  in  1847 1 — Literally,  the  answer  to 
your  question  is,  the  introduction  of  the  particle  “ to  ” 
into  the  rule — as  you  must  have  literal  answers. 

19403.  A mere  verbal  change! — The  word  “Not,” 
a mere  verbal  cliange,  would,  you  will  admit,  alter, 
totally,  any  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  an  Act  of 
Pai-liament. 

19404.  Will  you  turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  year  1847,  volume  ii.  page  70,  and 
read  what  they  say  1 — (Reads) : — 

“ Our  Secretaries  having  informed  us  that  they  had  been 
frequently  consulted,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  Section  2,  Paragraph 
3,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  religious  instruc- 
tion:—‘that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled,  to  receive,  or  be  pre- 
sent at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guar- 
dians object;’  and  that  they  deemed  it  desirable  that  we  should 
supply  them  with  an  authoritative  answer  to  such  questions,’ 
we  directed  them,  by  a Minute  bearing  date  18th  Kov., 
18-17,  to  give  the  following  explanation  in  reply  to  all  such 
inquiries,  in  future : — First,  That  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  words  in  question  clearly  is,  that  no  child  be  com- 
pelled to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruc- 
tion to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object;  and  that  this 
rule,  (in  conjunction  with  the  notification  in  the  school-room 
of  the  arrangement  for  giving  religious  instruction  as  re- 
quired by  ltule  9,  section  2,)  has,  hitherto,  been  found  amply 
sufficient  for  the  full  enforcement  of  parental  authority; 
Secondly,  that,  though  all  that  is  required  by  this  rule,  sec- 
tion 2,  paragraph  3,  is  that  the  Patron  should  engage  not  to 
compel  any  child  to  be  present  at  such  religious  instruction; 
yet,  should  i he  Patron  use  any  means,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  induce  any  child  to  attend  such  religious  instruc- 
tion contrary  to  the  desire  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  the 
Commissioners  would  consider  such  conduct  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  their  system.  That  it  was  with  a 
view  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  a case  arising 
that  the  Commissioners  gave  the  following  important  expla- 
nation of  their  sentiments  in  their  II  th  Report,  for  the  year 
18-14,  dated  the  24th  day  of  April,  1845.” 

19405.  That  will  do.  Now,  I ask  you,  having  read 
that,  in  opposition  to  the  view  you  entertain,  and  the 
interpretation  you  give,  was  not  the  rule  one  of  non- 
compulsion as  to  attendance,  and  non-compulsion  as  to 
exclusion ! — The  passage  that  I have  quoted  for  you 
proves  my  case,  instead  of  disproving  it. 

19406.  First,  as  to  the  words  of  the  rule  itself,  1 
ask  what  interpretation  do  you  make  there! — A 
prospective  interpretation,  and  not  retrospective ; and, 
therefore,  no  evidence  whatever,  either  for  you  or  Mr. 
Gibson. 

19407.  Now,  suppose  that  the  meaning  was  “that 
no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  permitted  to  be 
present,”  would  not  in  that  case  the  clause  “compelled 
to  receive”  be  worse  than  useless — would  it  . not  be 
absurd! — I cannot  say.  I will  give  no  opinion  about 
that,  but  I will  tell  you  what  the  Board  thought 
about  it. 

19408.  I want  your  opinion? — I decline  to  give 
any  opinion.  There  is  no  use  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  Commission. 

19409.  Now,  if  a child  were  not  permitted  to  be 
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present  at  the  religious  instruction,  could  there  be  any 
danger  of  his  being  compelled  to  receive  it?  Answer 
the  question  ? — I decline  to  answer  it,  but  most  re- 
spectfully. It  does  not  arise,  I assure  you,  from  any 
want  of  respect  for  you  or  the  Commission. 

19410.  In  that  case  would  not  the  rule  have  been 
that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  receive  or  to  be 
present  at  the  religious  instruction? — If  you  will 
allow  me,  Dr.  Wilson,  I.  will  tell  you.  the  eircum- 
stances 

19411.  Answer  the  question? — I beg,  once  and  for 
all,  respectfully  to  decline  giving  any  opinion  of  my 
own,  outside  the  facts  with  which  I am  perfectly 
conversant ; but  if  permitted,  I will  tell  you  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  this  new  interpretation,  which 
I think  is  far  more  interesting  and  important. 

19412.  Then  you  refuse  to  give  a categorical 
answer  to  my  question  ? — I decline  to  give  my  own 
opinion. 

19413.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  the  rule  was 
framed  to  show  that  the  child  was  to  be  permitted  to 
receive  and  to  be  present  at  religious  instruction,  but 
not  to  be  compelled  to  be  present  at  it? — I am  abso- 
lutely certain  (and  I was  an  officer  of  the  Board,  in 
high  position  with;  the  Commissioners,  and  acquainted 
with  their  objects  and  motives)  that  it  was  framed 
and  designed  with  the  distinct  object  of  preventing 
a child  from  receiving,  and  even  excluding  a child  from 
being  present  at  adverse  religious  instruction — and  that, 
that  was  its  sole  and  proper  object. 

19414.  Was  not  the  rule  framed  in  view  of  what' 
was  customary — children  of  other  denominations  being 
present  in  another  part  of  the  room,  during  the  time 
that  a different  religious  instruction  was  being  given, 
without  being  required  to  be  present  at  or  take  part 
in  it  ?- — I know,  so  far  as  my  official  experience  goes, 
that  there  was  no  such  custom,  and  if  there  had  been 
such  a.  custom,  it  was  a violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Board.  Instead  of  such  a custom  being  permitted, 
when  the  Presbyterians  joined  the  Board  in  1840,  in  a 
report  written  by  the  right  hand  of  Anthony  Richard 
Blake — I will  produce  his  words — the  Presbyterians 
were  warned  that  no  change  was  made  in  this  rule, 
and  the  Temple  Meeting-house'  Board’s  order  of  1833, 
telling  them  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Board’s 
rules,  that  the  patron  should-  exclude  the  children  of 
minorities  from  adverse  religious  instruction  was  re- 
produced. 

19415.  Was  not  that  rule  laid  down  with  regard  to 
such  a case  as  the  Temple  school-house,  to  which  you 
have  referred,  that  there  should  not.  even  be  compul- 
sion to  this  extent,  requiring  the  children  to  stay  or  to 
be  present  in  a different  part  of  the  room  while 
religious  instruction  was  going  on? — The  terms  of  the 
letter  are  so  distinct  that  anyone  who  can  understand 
the  Second  Book  of  Lessons  of  the  National  Board, 
anyone  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  homeliest  Eng- 
lish can  understand  it.  Mr.  Blake  -wrote  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  school  letter  in  1833.  When  the  patron 
of  that  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  implied  that  it  was 
indifferent  to  him  whether  the  minority  remained  or 
not,  during  adverse  religious  instruction,  the  Board  told 
him  that  it  was  not  indifferent  to  them  ; that  it  was 
of  the  essence  of  the  rules  that  they  should  previously 
retire.  When  tlie  Presbyterians  joined  in  1840,  they 
were  reminded  of  the  same  obligatiou,  by  reproducing 
the  Temple  Meeting-house  letter  of  1S33,  which,  if  the 
Commission  -will  allow  me  to  read  it,  will  end  the  whole 
discussion. 

19416.  Was  not  compulsion  the  thing  that  was  in 
view  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  permitted?— I do.  not  understand,  the  ques- 
tion. 

19417.  Now,  to  make  this  plain,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  word  “ compel  ” was  invariably  printed  in 
italics? — Not  invariably.  I am  obliged  to  you  for 

reminding  me  ofcit.  It-  was  in  the  code,  adopted  April, 
1843,  that  the  word  “ compelled”  was. first  printed  in 
italics. 

19418.  Now,  Task  you.  again,  was  it  .not’  that  no 
child  should  be  compelled — keeping  what!  I have 


already  stated  in  view,  was  not  “-compel  ” designed  to 
apply  both  to  “ receive  ” and  “ be  present  at  ” ? — No. ; 
thei'e  are  two  grammatical  clauses  or  logical  proposi- 
tions— one,  “that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,” 
the  other,  “ or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction,” 
and  it  depends;  entirely,  on  the  ellipsis  or  otherwise 
of  the  word  “ to,”  whether  the  patron  was  not;  to 
compel  them  to  go  out,  or  whether  he  might,  not  per? 
mit,  so  that  he  did  not  compel  them  to  be  present,  and; 
Archdeacon  Stopford’s  interpretation,  or  the  change 
made,  was  the  introduction  of  the  word  “ to,”  so  as  to 
apply  the  word  “compelled”  to  both  clauses  of  the 
sentence. 

19419.  Now,  I ask  with  regard  to  the  word  “con- 
sent,” to  which  you  have  already  referred,  with  respect 
to  the  attendance  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  at  re- 
ligious services,  are  the  words  “ be  present  at  ” used 
with  or  without  the  word  “ to  ” ? — I have  already  read 
the  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  for  the  Chairman. 

•19420.  Will  you  answer  the  question? — Is  it  a 
section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  you  want  me  to  read? 

19421.  You  cannot  answer  the:  question? — I beg 
your  pardon.  I appeal  for  protection  to  the  chairman. 
If  I am  to  be  treated  in  this  way  I must  decline  to  sit. 
here  under  examination. 

19422.  Can  you  refer; to  the  Act? — (Reads) : — 

“ And  be  it  enacted  that  no  Order  of  the  Commissioners,  nor 
any  bye-law,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse  to  at- 
tend or  be  present  at  any  religious  service,”  &c. 

19423.  Is  the  word  “ to”  there  or  not? — Yes-;  but, 
pardon  me,  the  subject  matter,  religious  instruction,  is 
not  the  same.  Religious  instruction,  we  are  considering, 
while  this  refers  to  public  worship:  Allow  me  to  rear! 
the  whole  section,  and  I will  answer  your-  question 
fully  and  completely. 

19424.  Now,  I ask  you  again,  is  it  not  used  in  such 
a connexion  that  these  clauses  must  be  in  the  infinitive 
mood  ? — (Reads) : — 

“ Nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in  such  work- 
house  in  any  religious  creed  other  than  that  professed  by  the 
parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child.” 

19425.  (Question  repeated) .? — They  may  or  may  not. 
The  grammar  admits  of  either  of  the  two  senses,  and 
the  two  senses  are  totally  different. 

. 19426.  Now,  does  not  the  word  “oblige”  in  this 
case,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament;  correspond  to  the 
words  “ be  compelled  ” in  the  other  case  ? — I think  not. 
One  is  “to  attend”  or  “ be  present”  at  religious  service, 
the  other  “ to  receive”  or  “ be  present”  at  religious 
instruction:  But  the  child  is  protected  in  a subsequent 
part  of  the  statute,  which  says  that  nothing  shall 
authorize  the  education  of  the  child  in  any  religious 
creed  other  than  that  professed  by  its  parent. 

19427.  Now,  I ask,  is  not  the  interpretation  of  non- 
compulsion in  theonecase  and  non-exclusion  in  theother 
in  harmony  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Board,  at 
least  in  non-vested  schools  ? — No. 

19428.  Now,  is  it  not  in  harmony  -with  the  language 
both  employed  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  inva- 
riably when  setting  forth  the  principles  of  the  system? 
— In  direct  opposition  to  that  language  and  those 
principles. 

19429.  Will  you  turn  then-  to  volume  one  of  the 
Commissioners’  reports,  page  128,  paragraph  35.  I call 
your  attention  to  the  language  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  in  the  year  1837.  Turn  to  the  Commis- 
sioners’ report,  volume  one,  page  128,  paragraph  35? — 
Shall  I read  it  ? 

19430.  Yes? — (Reads): — 

“ The  principle  of  the  system,  and  which  we  consider  fund- 
amental and  unalterable,  is,  that  the  National  Schools  shall  be 
open,  alike,  to  Christians  of  all  denominations;  therefore,  that 
no  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  any  religious  in- 
struction or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may 
disapprove,  and  that  opportunities  shall  be  afforded” 

19431.  That  will  do.  You  have  “ to  be  present  ” 
there,  in  what  mood  ? — In  the  indicative  moodi 

19432.  You  do  not  regard  “ to  be  present  ” in  that, 
connexion  in : the  infinitive  mood,  and ! coupled  with 
“required” — is  that  your  answer? — The  two  phrases 
have  no  connexion.-  You  are  mixing  up  the  two,  and 
5 P 2 
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5.  they  have  no  connexion.  They  do  not  occur  here  at 
all. 

19433.  (Question  repeated)? — My  answer  isthat  Dr. 
Wilson  asks  me  to  compare  the  expression  “that  no 
child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at,”  in 
the  Rule,  with  the  words  here  in  the  Report,  “ that  no 
child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at;”  and  there 
being  no  component  phrase  here  analogous  in  con- 
struction or  sense  to  the  other,  I am  totally  at  a loss 
to  know  what  he  means. 

19434.  Then  do  you  refuse  to  answer  my  question? 
— I have  stated  my  answer  to  it.  I have  quoted  the 
two  clauses  you  ask  me  to  compare ; and  I am  wholly 
at  a loss  to  know  your  meaning. 

19435.  You  know  the  Correen  case? — Perfectly. 
19436.  Now,  in  the  report  for  the  year  1839,  page 
147,  paragraph  21,  is  it  not  declared  to  be  compatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  National  system  ? — Yes, 
but  that  occurs  in  paragraph  20  ; in  order  to  under- 
stand the  question  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read 
much  more  than  you  state  or  than  you  refer  to. 

19437.  Will  you  read  what  the  Commissioners  say 
on  that  page,  beginning  with  “No  children  are  re- 
quired,” and  so  on?— Yes ; with  great  pleasure.  Before 
I do  so,  will  you  permit  me  to  inform  the  Commission, 
which  might  escape  attention,  that  there  is  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  report.  It  purposes  to  be  the  report 
for  1839,  yet  it  refers  to  the  junction  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  1840  ; and  if  I did  not  mention  this,  confu- 
sion might  arise.  Now,  I will  read  it  for  you.  “ The 
school,”  meaning  the  Correen  typical  applicant  case. 

19438.  Begin  where  the  Commissioners  say  “No 
children  are  required  ” ? — No ; pardon  me,  allow  me  to 
read  the  whole  of  the  paragraph,  or  we  cannot  obtain 
the  full  and  true  meaning — 

“The  school,”  (meaning  the  Coreeen  case),  “as  your 
Excellency  will  observe,  is  conducted  by  a Committee 
chosen  In,  (lie  parents  of  (he  children  ; the  time  for  religious 
instruction  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  scientific 
or  secular  business  of  the  school;  no  children  are  required  to 
be  present  at  it  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their 
being  so,  and  such  children  are  permitted  to  absent  them- 
selves. whenever  their  parents  or  guardians  think  fit,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may 
provide  for  them.  All  this,  in  substance,  agrees  with  the  regu- 
lations of  a school  called  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School,  to 
which  we  granted  assistance,  in  1 833, after  having  explained  our 
views,  fully,  in  a letter,  which  has  since  been  published  with  our 
Reports,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a copy 

1 9439.  Have  you  not ? — Allow  me,  Dr.  Wilson ; 

there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  true  sense  without 
reading  the  entire  letter.  My  lord,  the  letter  is  the 
whole  story.  The  Commissioners  want  to  show,  in 

1840,  when  they  refer  to  Presbyterians 

19440.  I do  not  wish  the  time  of  the  Commission 
to  be  unduly  occupied  ? — Now,  I appeal  to  any  Com- 
missioner— 

19441.  Master  Brooke. — Certainly,  there  is  a pass- 
age of  the  letter,  marked  with  italics,  which  is  very 
important  in  the  discussion  ?— Exactly  ; I wish  to  be 
most  respectful ; but  the  whole  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  point,  in  dispute,  is  in  the  italicized  passages,  re- 
ferred to  by  Master  Brooke. 

19442.  There  is  a change  in  the  italicized  passage  ? 
—Purposely  italicized. 

19443.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Now,  in  that,  do  not 
the  Commissioners  themselves  say  that  “ no  children  are 
required  to  be  present  at  it,”  and  “ such  children  are 
permitted  to  absent  themselves?” — In  which  para- 
graph ? 

19444.  And  does  not  all  that  agree  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  called  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
School?— The  whole  paragraph  is  but  one,  namely 
No.  21.  One  portion  of  it  must  explain  the  other, 
and  I will  read  for  you  the  explanation  given  by  the 

Board.  (Reads)  “ The  rule  ” 

19445.  I shall  put  a question  to  you  to  bring  it  out 
in  another  shape,  as  to  affording  a general  opportunity 
for  religious  instruction.  Read  the  statement  on  page 
148,  paragraph  22,  from  the  middle  of  the  paragraph? 
— Shall  I read  it? 

19446.  If  you  please? — (Reads) : — 


“ In  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School  the  time  for  reli- 
gious instruction  was  from  two  to  three  o’clock ; but  the  parti- 
cular time  is  immaterial ; provided  it  be,  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede 
the  scientific  or  secular  business  of  the  school ; and  that  no 
children  shall  be  required  to  attend  or  be  present  at  it,  whose 
parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so.” 

19447.  Proceed  with  the  next  part? — (Reads) : — 
“Then,  as  to  affording  a general  opportunity  for  religious 
instruction,  children  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School  were  allowed  to 
absent  themselves  on  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
religious  instruction,  elsewhere;  and  in  the  Correen  school  they 
are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  for  the  same  purpose,  when- 
ever their  parents  may  direct  them  to  do  so.” 

19448.  Yes;  the  children  are  allowed  to  absent 
themselves,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  receive  religious 
instruction,  elsewhere;  that  is  the  language  of  the 
text.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 
made  themselves  responsible  for  that  statement ; will 
you  now  read  on  page  151  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners?— With  regard  to  the  statement 

19449.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners  on  page 
151  ? — If  you  allow  me,  I will  read  the  names  first, 
(reads)  : — 

“Leinster,  Richard  Dublin,  Daniel  Murray,  Franc  Sadlcir, 
Anthony  Richard  Blake,  Robert  Holmes,  Richard  Wilson 
Greene,  Patrick  Bellew,  P.  Shouldham  Henry,  Morpeth,  Alex- 
ander Macdonnell,  John  Richard  Corballis,  Plunket.” 

Now,  allow  me  to  show  what  is  their  meaning ; because 
the  passage,  a portion  only  of  which  Dr.  Wilson  has 
quoted,  my  lord,  is  exactly  in  support  of  the  view  that 
I take  of  it. 

19450.  In  the  report  for  1841,  page  166,  in  the  para- 
gragh  in  which  the  disputed  rule  is  given,  read  what 
the  Commissioners  say,  commencing  at  the  middle  of 
the  paragraph,  “ Provided  that  each  school  be  open  to 
poor  children  of  all  communions?” — (Reads) : — 

“ Provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  poor  children  of  sill 
communions — that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and 
authority — therefore,  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  attend  or  be 
present  at  any  religious  Instruction  to  which  his  Parents  or 
Guardians  object.” 

The  same  meaning. 

19451.  Proceed? — (Reads): — 

“And  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child 
shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords.” 

19452.  Proceed? — (Reads) : — 

“We  may  add,  that  in  very  many  of  the  National  Schools 
Religious  Instruction  is  given,  day  by  day,  as  it  may  be  in  all, 
if  the  Patrons  think  proper,  by  means  both  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  approved  Catechisms  of  the  Church  to  which 
the  children  receiving  it  belong ; but  the  times  for  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  for  catechetical  Instruction  are  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede  the  scientific  or  secular 
business  of  the  School,  and  no  child,  whose  Parents  or  Guar- 
dians object,  is  required  to  be  present,  or  take  part  in  those 
exercises.” 

19453.  Now,  the  words  are  “no  child  is  required 
to  be  present  or  to  take  part?” — Yes. 

19454.  The  language  is  not  “ is  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent?”— No. 

19455.  Or  is  “to  be  present?” — No.  It  is  “ le 

present,"  absolutely,  and  not  depending  on  '‘com- 
pelled." 

19456.  Now,  turn  to  the  report  for  1844,  page  269, 
paragraph  32.  Now,  I ask  you  to  read  this  paragraph 
which  describes  what  the  principle  is  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning ; read  the  Commissioners’  view  ? — 
(Reads)  :— 

“The  principle  of  itis.  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  N ational  Schools  shall  be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minations ; and  that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  be  required  to 
be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove ; and  that  opportunities 
shall  be  afforded  to  all  children  to  receive,  separately,  at  parti- 
cular periods,  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  may  provide  for  them.” 

1 9457.  Now,  is  not  the  language  there  “ that  no  child 
shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruc- 
tion?”— Yes ; a portion  of  a larger  truth,  that  no  child 
shall  be  required  to  receive,  and  that  no  child  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  present. 
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19458.  Now,  will  you  turn,  if  you  please,  to  the  re- 
port for  the  year  1845,  page  325,  and  read  as  to  the 
form  of  lease  to  be  executed  by  parties  granting  a site, 
and  state  what  are  the  words  ? — (Reads) : — 

“And  whereas  the  education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  has 
been  heretofore  and  is  now  carried  on  by  the  said  Commission- 
ers, on  the  principle  of  avoiding  all  interference,  whatsoever, 
with  conscientious  scruples,  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  ac- 
cordingly, tl'.e  Schools  under  their  control  are  open,  alike,  to 
Children  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  no  Child  is  required 
to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which 
liis  Parents  or  Guardians  may  disapprove.” 

19459.  Now,  is  not  the  language  still  the  same — 
“no  child  is  required  to  be  present  at”? — To  the 
extent  it  goes ; but  it  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
the  other  clause.  No  way  contradictory  to  or  incom- 
patible with  the  obligation  to  exclude. 

19460.  Now  with  regard  to  the  form  of  lease  on 
page  214,  quote  the  words  for  me  bearing  upon  tl>.e 
same  subject.  (Reads) : — 

“It  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  Presents,  that 
where  any  course  of  Religious  Instruction  is  to  be  pursued  in 
any  such  School,  as  aforesaid,  during  School-hours,  to  which 
the  Parents  or  Guardians  of  any  of  the  Children  attending  such 
School  shall  object,  an  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  having 
such  Instruction  given  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  at  a stated 
time,  and  in  a.  separate  place,  so  as  that  no  Children  whose 
Parents  or  Guardians  object  to  their  being  so,  be  present  at  it.” 

19461.  Is  not  that  the  same  language,  showing  the 
principle  to  be  that  the  parents  are  the  parties  to  ob- 
ject to  their  being  present  and  to  provide  for  their 
children  accordingly  ? — So  far  as  that  goes ; but  it  is 
not  in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  other.  And  I 
have  to  remind  you  that  immediately  before  this  a dis- 
tinction was  made,  in  1840,  between  vested  and  non- 
vested  schools,  and  that  tlie  lease  applies  only  to  a 
vested  school. 

194-62.  Now,  I ask  your  attention  to  the  report  fox- 
1836 — I bring  you  back  to  the  repoi-t  of  the  Cornmis- 
sionei-s  for  18361 — I have  considex-ed  a subsequent 
report,  namely,  1839. 

19463.  But  I wish  you  now  to  go  back  a little,  to 
the  report  of  1836? — Certainly,  with  gx-eat  pleasux-e. 

19464.  I wish  you  to  read  on  page  112,  quei-y  7 ? — 
(Reads) : — 

“What  arrangement  is  made  respecting  the  imparting  of 
Reiigious  Instruction  to  tlie  Children?  State  particularly  what 
day  or  days  of  the  week  are  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and 
what  hour  or  hours  on  any  other  day.  State  also  whether 
public  notification  is  given  of  this  arrangement,  and  whether 
or  not  parents  are  left  at  liberty  to  withhold  their  children 
from  Religious  Instruction  which  they  do  not  approve  of.” 

19465.  Now  so  early  as  the  year  1836,  was  it  not 
in  view  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
as  it  is  plain  on  the  face  of  that  query  sheet  that  it 
was  the  parents  who  were  left  at  liberty  to  withhold 
their  children  from  religious  instruction  which  they 
did  not  approve  of? — That  was  not  the  view  of  the 
Commissionex-s,  and  that  question  does  not  prove  it. 
If  you  wish  the  view  of  the  Commissioners  I will  give 
you  their  own  evidence — that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile, 
the  Presbyterian  paid  Commissioner,  and  of  Mr.  Blake, 
a Catholic,  apart  from  that  of  Dr.  Kelly,  Protes- 
tant Seci-etary,  and  of  others,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  a year  later,  as  to  what  was  their  view,  and 
that  of  the  Board. 

19466.  In  that  query  sheet,  I ask  was  not  the 
“ onus"  thrown  upon  the  parents  of  withholding  their 
own  children,  and  seeing  that  their  children  were 
kept  away,  if  they  so  pleased? — These  are  obvious 
civil  rights  of  the  parents,  quite  compatible  with  the 
duty  of  the  patx-on,  which  was  to  remove  the  children, 
unless  the  parents  had  appx-oved  of  their  presence. 

19467.  Is  your  own  intex-px-etation  of  that  language 
— that  the  onus  was  not  thrown  upon  the  parents  in 
regard  to  the  withholding  of  their  children  ? — My  view 
is  that  the  onus  was  not  thrown ; that  the  parents  had 
that  right,  but  besides  the  parent  having  that  obvious 
natural  right,  the  patron  had  an  official  duty  and  obli- 
gation and  that  under  his  hand  he  signed  and  con- 
tracted that  obligation  knowingly  and  willingly,  and 
that  years  after,  the  Commissioners  (in  1839)  italicize, 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  reports,  that  it 
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was  of  the  essence  of  the  i-ules  that  the  patron,  shoxxld  AW.  28.  i si-'-s. 
exclude  sxich  children.  

1 9468.  To  what  class  of  schools  had  that  query  sheet  J_anies  w‘‘' 
reference — vested  or  non- vested  ? — Vested.  esq™”*5  ’ 

19469.  Are  you  sure?  (Reads): — “Queries  to  be 
signed  by  Applicants  for  aid  towards  the  building  of 
schools?” — Yes ; it  is  the  class  of  vested. 

19470.  That  on  page  112? — Yes;  that  query  sheet 
refei-s  to  a vested  school. 

19471.  Are  you  sure  that  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
vested  school  or  a non- vested  ? — To  a school  vested,  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  one  to  fit  up  unless  they 
vested  it. 

19472.  Look  to  page  112  and  read  query  9 ? — It  is 
to  a vested  school — “ For  aid  towards  the  Bxxilding  of 
school-houses,”  pages  113-116.  Appendix  G.  Report 
1836. 

19473.  (Reads) : — “ Will  you  take  cax-e  that  no  chil- 
dren be  present  at  any  x-eligious  instruction  or  exex-cise 
except  those  whose  parents  consent  to  theix-  being  so  ?” 

— My  lox-d,  that  quex-y  finally  settles  the  question,  up 
to  1839,  that  patx-ons  were  bound  to  exclude  minonties. 

1 947 4.  Do  you  still  maintain  that  those  two  query 
sheets  x-efer  to  the  same  class  of  schools? — No  ; they 
refer  to  diffei-ent  classes,  vested  and  non-vested. 

19475.  Does  not  the  one  refer  to  non-vested  and  the 
other  to  vested  schools  ? — There  was  never  any  such 
distinction  made,  fx-onx  the  time  the  Board  was  founded 
until  this  hour — and  the  system  has  been  in  existence 
for  37  years — between  vested  and  non-vested  schools 
as  to  exclusion  or  non-exclusion. 

19476.  Give  a categorical  answer  to  the  question? 

— I have  done  so. 

19477.  Does  the  first  refer  to  the  class  of  non-vested 
schools  ? — No. 

19478.  And  does  the  second  not  refer  to  vested 
schools?  In  the  second  case  on  whom  is  the  onus 
thrown  ? — Both  the  one  and  the  other  refer  to  vested 
schools. 

19479.  So  that  in  your  opinion  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  ? — 

There  is  no  distinction  whatever  on  this  ground,  nor 
was  there  ever  one,  from  the  time  the  Board  was 
founded  until  the  hour  at  which  I now  speak.  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  supply  evidence  against 
me,  on  the  point,  if  such  can  be  done. 

19480.  Can  you  supply  or  produce  a case  in  which 
the  patron  of  a non-vested  school  ever  was  required 
to  exclude  or  put  out  children  of  a different  faith  ? — 

Thousands ; but  will  you  allow  me  to  state  the  several 
groups  or  stages  of  cases  chronologically,  and  I pledge 
myself  to  state  none  but  a very  important  group  or 
class ; or  do  you  ask  me  to  name  some  particular  one — 
for  they  ax-e  so  numerous  I wish  to  comply  with  your 
wish,  bat  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  answer  you 
in  detail.  I will  begin  at  1833,  and  go  on  to  Arch- 
deacon Stopford  in  1847,  and  prove  the  accux-acy  of 
my  statement,  at  every  intennediate  date.  Name  any 
period  within  the  whole  of  that  space,  now,  if  you  like 
— a fair  invitation — and  I undertake  to  prove  the 
patx-on’s  obligation  to  exclude. 

19481.  I ask  you  now  was  not  aid  fi-om  the  first 
freely  given  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools  to  appli- 
cants who  expx-essly  said  in  their  applications,  that 
they  would  do  no  more  than  give  liberty  to  the  children 
to  withdraw  if  they  pleased? — In  the  year  1836  one 
of  the  query  sheets  stood  thus,  and  continued  so 
till  1839,  concluding  with  the  following  pledge  at 
the  foot  of  it : — “ We,  the  undersigned,  request  the 
above  aid  from  the  Commissionex-s  of  National  Edu- 
cation, believing  the  quex-ies  to  be  fully  and  tx-uly 
answered,  and  engaging  that  the  school  shall  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  regulations  set  forth  in  our 
answers,”  one  of  these  being  the  question  already 
quoted. 

19482.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  applicants  again  and 
again  have  stated,  that  they  would  do  no  more  than 
give  liberty  to  the  children  to  withdraw  if  they 
pleased,  and  that  whenever  that  statement  was  made, 
and  not  until  then,  aid  was  granted  ? — To  entitle 
the  applicant  to  aid,  he  had  to  affirmatively  answer 
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the  following  question — “ Will  you  take  care  that 
no  children  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction 
or  exercise,  except  those  whose  parents  consent  to 
their  being  present?”  The  parent  should  consent, 
beforehand,  to. their  being  present,  and  if  the  parent 
did  not  so  consent,  the  patron  was  bound  “to  take 
care  ” that  they  should  not  be  present — that  is,  he 
was  to  corporally  exclude  them. 

19483.  Is  that  not  in  the  case  of  vested  schools? — 
Equally  in  both. 

19484.  Answer  the  question? — It  is. 

19485.  Now  I ask  you  again  to  read  the  latter 
part  of  query  No.  7,  page  112  ? — (Reads) : — 

“ State,  also,  whether  public  notification  is  given  of  this 
arrangement,  and  whether  or  not  parents  are  left  at  liberty 
to  withhold  their  children  from  Religious  Instruction  which 
they  do  not  approve  of.” 

19486.  In  that  case  were  not  the  parties  bound  simply 
to  say  that  parents  were  left  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their 
children  ? — One  is  fuller  than  the  other.  The  two  are 
not  the  same,  yet  not  conflicting.  One  is  a genus  of 
which  the  other  is  a species.  If  the  patron  excluded 
the  children,  then  to  compel  them  to  receive  religious 
instruction  was  rendered  unnecessary. 

19487.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question? — 
No ; I bog  your  pardon,  I have  answered  it.  One  is  a 
genus  of  which  the  other  is  a species.  If  the  patron 
excluded  the  children,  there  was  no  need  for  the 
parent  interfering. 

19488.  Mr.  Gibson. — Did  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  enter  into  any  relationship  with 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  a body  before  1840  ? — 
In  one  sense  they  did. 

19489.  Answer  my  question? — lam  answering  it, 
for  I say  they  did,  in  one  sense. 

19490.  Collectively  ? — As  a body. 

19491.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  not  already 
declared  here  before  this  Commission  that  it  was  not 
until  1840  that  they  had  any  connexion? — My  lord, 
this  comes  from  the  loose  terms  in  which  questions  are 
put.  Both  statements  are  perfectly  right. 

19492.  I ask  you,  have  you  not  already  stated  that 
it  .was  not  until  1840  that  the  Presbyterians  became 
connected  with  the  Board  ? — I state  the  same  now ; 
but  that  is  different  from  their  entering  into  relations 
or  negotiations  with  the  Board. 

19493.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
Correen  case? — 24th  January,  1840. 

19494.  Mr.  Gibson.  — What  is  the  date  of  the 
Temple  Meeting-house  case  ? — The  letter  of  the  Board 
on  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case  is  dated  25th  J uly, 
1833. 

19495.  Did  the  General  Assembly  join  before  1840 1 
-No,  not  join;  but  they  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Government  and  the  Board,  and  had  relations 
with  them,  in  August,  1833. 

19496.  I did  not  ask  you  about  negotiations? — 
I. beg  your  pardon,  you  asked  me,  just  now,  about 
entering  into  relations  with  the  Board. 

19497.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that 
any  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  entertain  a. 
view  contrary  to  you  upon  this  point  ? — Upon  what 
point? 

19498.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Henry,  I suppose 
the  senior  Commissioner  of  National  Education  was. 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in  1854.? 
—I  am. 

19499.  Have  you  read  his  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? — Fully. 

19500.  Are  you  aware  that  he  stated  in  answer  to 
a question  from  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  “ Is  that 
point  now  clearly  ascertained,  and  in  what  way,  that 
in  no  circumstances  is  it  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  see 
that  the  children  whose  parents  object,  quit  the  school 
when  a religious  instruction  is  going  on  not  in  accor- 
dance with  their  own  persuasion  ? (Answer.) — I have 
already  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and. Mi1. 
Blake  always  asserted  that  the  Board  never  intended 
to  compel  any  person  to  put. children  away  during  the 
religious  instruction.  This  was  the  more  readily 
agreed  to,  and  embodied  in  our  rules  in  1842,  from 


such  an  opinion  having  existed  upon  the  Board.” 
Then  another  question  is  put,  9084  : — “ In  what  way 
is  it  laid  down  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  patron  to 
see  to  the  retirement  of  the  children  when  the  religious, 
instruction  is  being  given  ? (Answer). — Rule  3 applies 
to  both  cases.  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools, 
have  the  right  to  appoint  such  rehgious  instruction  as 
they  may  think  proper  to  be  given  therein,  provided ' 
that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  com- 
munions, that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right . 
and  authority,  and  that  accordingly  no  child  shall  be 
compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  in- 
struction to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object.”  • 
9085.  “ Has  that  ever  received  an  authoritative  in- 
terpretation ? — I think,  from  the  rule  I have  read,, 
non-compulsion  is  clearly  implied.  I have  often  heard 
the  late  Dr.  Murray  say  that  he  could  not  be  a party, 
and  I could  not  be  a party,  to  requiring  the  retire- 
ment of  any  child  during  religious  instruction. — It 
is  the  parent’s  right  to  withdraw  his  child,  and  the 
onus  is  thrown  upon  him  of  doing  so  according  to 
the  late  arrangement  and  . settlement  of  the  rule. 
The  patron  is  not  to  compel  the  children  to  retire.” 
Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Henry,  one  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  1 have  read, 
so  ; but  I am  equally  aware 

19501.  Is  that  the  evidence? — I am  equally  aware 
that  it  is  substantially,  in  fact  wholly  inaccurate. 

19502.  Was  that  evidence  ever  repudiated  by  any 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Henry  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  ? — I am 
not  aware  that  it  was,  or  that  it  would  be  a function 
of  theirs,  if  one  of  their  members  goes  before  a Com- 
mission, and  gives  evidence,  that  it  would  be  a duty  of 
theirs  to  repudiate  it.  But  I wall  answer  your  question, 
simply.  Mr.  Blake  and  Dr.  Murray  were  both  parties 
to  this  rule  that  so  shocked  Dr.  Henry,  and  what  is 
more,  Dr.  Henry  himself,  was  a party  to  it. 

19503.  Mr:  Stolees. — Are  you  familiar  with  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  Presbyterians  between  active- 
toleration  and  passive  toleration  ? — No  ; to  my  mind 
it  appears  a distinction  -without  a material  difference. 

19504.  Did  you  never  hear  that  while  they  would 
undertake  to  be  passively  tolerant  in  allowing  children 
to  withdraw  from  religious  instruction,  they  refused 
to  be  actively  tolerant  in  sending  them  away?- — 
Oh,  yes ; I am  aware  of  that  distinction,  now  that  you 
call  my  attention  to  it ; but  the  others  from  the 
beginning  objected  to  that. 

19505.  Do  you  remember  that  Dr.  Henry,  in 
giving,  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Lords  in 
1854,  stated  as  follows  : — “I  should  myself  prefer  to 
our  present  loose  and  undefined  system,  a plan  allow- 
ing religious  instruction  to  be  conveyed  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  patron,”  and  then  “ indubitably 
our  present  system  is  loose  and  leads  to  abuse  ” ? — I 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Henry,  in  the  latter  statement.. 

19506.  In  what  light  do  you  view  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Board  of  National  Education  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  ? — First,  that  they  are  an  educa-, 
tional  body,  promoting  education  on  Certain.  specific 
conditions  imposed  on  them,  and  that  in  the  matter,  of 
religious  instruction  their  function  is  eminently  protec- 
tive, in  relation  to  the  conscience  of  the  pupils. 

19507.  Is  not  the  National  Board  subordinate  to 
the  Government  of  the  day? — Yes,  to  the.  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant,  as  representing  the  Government.  He  is  the. 
head  of  the  Board. 

19508.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  arranged  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  day  to  impose  upon  the  National  Board  what, 
was,  in  fact,  a serious  change  in  their,  system  ? — They 
did  with  Lord  Ebrington  in  January,  1840. 

19509.  Isit  not  truethat  afeeratime  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  form  the  vast  majority  of  this  nation,  found 
themselves  suffeiing  severely  from  that  andotherchanges 
in  the  rules,  and  raised  an  outcry,  and  that  then  again, 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  of 
the  day,  who  induced  the  Board  to  revert  to  the  older 
arrangement  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes  '; 
the  same  outcries,  as,-  had  been  made  before  1840. by,  the 
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Presbyterians,  when  they  were  depriving  Catholic 
minorities  of  the  right  to  religious  instruction  in  then- 
schools,  thus  creating  first  this  distinction  between 
vested  and  non- vested  schools.  But  the  rule  of  1847, 
which  permitted  proselytizing,  was  not  adopted  for  Pres- 
byterians, or  at  their  instance,  though  they  have  largely 
availed  themselves  of  it,  but  for  Protestants---!  mean 
for  Anglican  Protestants,  who,  in  the  person  of  Arch- 
deacon Stopford,  opposed  the  National  Board  upon  this 
point.  The  prelates,  clergy,  gentry,  and  laity  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  presented  an  address  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  complaining  of  the  very  rule 
the  existence  of  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  taken  so  much 
useless  trouble  to  try  to  prove  from  the  official  docu- 
ments cited.  They  said,  in  substance,  “ The  law  permits 

tie  tyranny  that  the  priests  of  Rome  exercise  over  alreMyquotedfromthatAct.msupportofToraopiAn 
te  flocks  m den™  to  them  the  right  to  read  19.521.  What  is  the  point  you  Wish  to  prove  to  this 
the  Word  of  God.  We  are  obliged  to  recognise  the  Commission  at  present?—!  am  here  to  prove  that 
kw  ; but  to  make  us  the  spiritual  bailiffs  of  the  priests  from  the  foundation  of  the  system,  from  Lord  Stanley’s 
of  Rome  in  enforcing  their  unjust  control  over  Catholic  letter,  October  1831,  up  to  November  1847,  there  never 
parents  m excluding  their  children  from  the  Holy  was  a second  opinion  held  by  the  Board  of  Education 
Scriptures  is  a thing  to  which  we  will  never  submit,”  as  such,  held  by  their  officers,  as  such— that  the  accu- 
the  essence  of  the  objection  to  the  other  mulated  testimony  of  the  whole  institution,  by  rules, 


847 

and  the  unity,  ifl  mayso  speak,  the.forced  unity,  of  some 
of  the  Continental  systems ; and  that  his  business 
should  be  mainly  to  answer  questions  in  Parlia- 
ment ; to  lay  down  the  broad  general  features  .upon 
which  aid  is  given  by  the  State,  without  interfering 
with  the  religious  economy  of  any  one  denomination 
and  to  promote  education,  so  as  to  obtain  its  highest 
results,  in  fact,  with  the  least  amount  of  interference 
possible,  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

19519.  Are  not  the  religious  rights  of  persons  in  poor- 
houses,  old  and  young,  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament? — 
Almost  as  well  as  that  can  be  done,  in  Ireland. 

19520.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a system 
which  might  be  adopted  with  regard  to  primary 
schools? — Might  be  largely  borrowed  from,  and  I have 


and  this 

rule — that  in  operation  up  to  184' 

19510.  Mr.  Waldron. — What  was  the  second  occa- 
sion 7--1847. 

19511.  When  the  Government  interposed? — No; 
in  1847  the  changed  interpretation  took  place  for 
Archdeacon  Stopford,  and  in  May,  1866,  the  Govern- 
ment, seeing,  from  the  O’Reilly  returns,  the  proofs  of 
the  abuse,  advised  the  change,  to  which  I am  glad,  Mr. 

Waldron,  you  were  a party  ; in  the  year  1866  the 
Board  made  a step  towards  going  back  to  the  original 
principle,  in  operation  from  1831  to  1848. 

19512.  You  stated  that  that  was  done  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Government  ? — The  chief  change  to  which 
Mr.  Stokes  refers,  that  of  1866,  was  made,  as  I be- 
lieve, under  pressure  of  the  Government. 

19513.  I am  talking  of  the  second? — The  change  of 
1866  was  under  pressure  from  the  Government. 

19514.  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  interposed  at  all  on  the  second  occasion  ? 

— By  what  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
debate  on  O’Reilly’s  motion  (15th  May,  1866),  when 
some  of  what  we  call  the  Liberal  members,  brought 
forward  the  abuses  revealed  in  the  O’Reilly  returns, 
when  Mr.  Fortescue  denounced  these  abuses,  asking 
was  this  the  system  from  which  was  to  be  banished 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytising,  when  proselytism  on 
a large  scale  was  proved  to  be  in  operation?  The 
Government  said  that  this  rule  could  not  be  defended, 
and  they  negotiated  with  the  Commissioners,  asking  the  fucl‘  9ueries 
change  to  be  made,  which,  I am  bound  to  say,  was  ans"'ered- 
•made  by  all  the  Commissioners,  save  the  Presbyterian 
■minority  to  which  I have  already  adverted. 

19515.  Then  have  you  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
steps  were  taken  before  that  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves? — So  far  as  I know,  I am  not  aware  of 


of  school! 


any. 

19516.  You  speak  positively  to  the  fact?— So  far 
as  I know,  Mr.  Waldron,  I am  not  aware  of  any  steps. 

19517.  Mi-.  Stokes. — Would  you  not  think  it  better 
that  the  arrangements  under  which  the  National  Board 
administer  sums  granted  for  primary  education  in  Ire- 
land, should  be  defined  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
no  religious  body,  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Catholic 
bishops,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  should  have 
the  power  to  depart  from,  in  any  way  ? — I am  for  such 
general  definition  as  to  principle,  but  not  as  to  admin- 
istrative details.  I would  not  be  a party,  myself,  to 
administering  popular  education  by  a body  of  such  a 
constitution  as  the  Board,  without  something  very  like 
a code,  which  is  not  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  must 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  before  any  change  can  be 
made  in  it.  For  an  ever-shifting,  ever-changing  Cor- 
poration like  the  National  Board,  I would  prefer  the 
sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

19518.  You  are  aware  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  appoint  a Secretary  of  State  to  look  after 
the  question  of  education  for  Great  Britain  ? — Yes : I 
should  like  it,  provided  it  did  not  lapse  into  a despotism 


reports,  letters,  official  action,  and  evidence  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  unless  an  isolated  passage  is 
taken — all  prove  that  patrons  were  compelled  'to 
exclude  a child  from  any  religious  instruction  not  ap- 
proved of  by  its  parents.  This  is  my  .precise  position 
— this  my  challenge. 

19522.  Can  you  lay  before  the  Commissioners 
proofs  of  the  point  which  you  make?— In  1833 The 
Rev.  Mr.  Love  applied  for  aid  for  a school  called  the 
Temple  Meeting-house  School,  in  the  county  Armagh. 
As  you  may  see  in  the  first  volume  of  the  series  .of 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
page  9.  It  was,  in  fact,  before  the  first  report  was 
written,  which  is  strange.  The  Commissioners  issued 
a Document  Explanatory  of  some  of  the  Conditions 
which  had  been  misunderstood,  which  document  had 
been  drawn  up  by  them,  and  approved  of  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Government.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  submitted 
Four  Propositions  to  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
missioners in  1833.  Upon  these  propositions  the 
Commissioners  make  the  following  Minute,  dated  20th 
August,  1833 : — 

“Tlie  Commissioners  having  considered  the  Propositions  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  thus  submitted  to  them,  are  of  opinion  that 
those  Propositions  do  not  contain  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  System  of  Education  committed  to  their 
charge  ; and,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  ap- 
" -d  thereof,  they  will  receive  applications  from  the  patrons 
in  conformity  thereto,  and  grant  aid  upon  having 
they  shall  deem  necessary  to  put.  satisfactorily 
(Signed),  ‘ ‘ Thomas  E.  Kelly.  ” 

And  as  a foot-note,  explanatory  of  this,  they  give 
the  case  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School,  stating, 
then,  in  August  1833,  that — 

“ The  following  letter,  dated  25th  July,  1833,  addressed  to 
a Minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  will 
further  explain  the  previous  views  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  substance  of  these  Propositions.  ‘The  rule  that  the 
hour,  from  two  till  three  each  day,  except  Saturday,  shall 
be  employed  in  reading,  and  instruction,  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, is  quite  compatible  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, provided  that  such  children  only  as  arc  directed 
by  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  cantina, ■ in  the  school 
and  that  all  others  do  then  retire.  And  with  respect  to  the  exer- 
cises on  Saturday,  it  also  is  compatible  with  their  Rules,  provided 
that  those  children  onh/  shall  attend  upon  that  day  whose  parents 
direct  that  they  shall  join  in  reading , or  receiving  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  so  that  an  opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for 
oil  others  to  receive  such  religious  instruction,  at  that  time,  as 
their  parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  for  them.  As  you 
mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school,  to  mark  the 
progress,  and  administer  such  instruction  as  the  circumstance 
and  capacity  of  the  children  may  require,  the  Commissioners 
desire  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  rules  that 
religions  instruction  should  be  given  only  at  the  lime  specifically 
appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  that  children  whose  parents  do  not 
direct  them  to  be  present  at  it  should  previously  retire.  The  Com- 
missioners having  thusexplained  their  views,  and  anticipating 
that  you  will  conform  to  them,  direct  me  to  signify  their 
readiness  to  make  a grant  towards  the  support  of  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  school,  on  your  returning  the  paper  which  I 
herewith  transmit,  properly  filled  and  signed. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “Tiioiuas  F.  Kklly,  Secretary .” 


Nov.  28,  1868. 

James  Wm- 
Kavanagh, 
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. .1^.1  e 1 q o, q <10  Master  “ So  that  when  the  Board  told  the  Synod  of  Ulster  they  sa 

This  important  letter  of  1833  is  reproduced,  as  faster  nothing  inconsistent  wjt|,  the  principles  of  the  System  oi  ha 


Brooke  very  properly  noticed,  in  the  Report  for  1839, 
at  the  very  time  the  Presbyterians  joined  the  Board, 


cation  committed  to  their  charge  in  the  propositions  which 
that  Board  had  made,  they  included  also  the  power  of  telling 


in  January,  1810,  lest  there  should  be  any  misgivings 

on  the  point;  and  not  only  is  it  reproduced,  out  all  H . Scriptures  of  the  stated  school  hours,  time  should  also  be 

the  force  that  italics  can  give  it,  is  put  into  the  Sixth  given  for  tjle  instruction  in  the  different  religions?  Mr.  Blake 

n , answered— ‘I  so  meant  it  and  I think  the  Board  meant  it,  and 


Report.  - 

19523.  Mr.  Gibson.— Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  did  not  adopt  the  views  of  the  Com- 


as bound  so  to  mean  it,  according  to  Lord  Stanley's  letter.’ " 
19531.  Does  not  that  fully  bear  out  the  interpreta- 


missioncrs  of  1833,  and  refused  to  put  their  schools  tion  you  were  putting  on  the  rales  with  regard  to 
under  them  till  1840 ?—  Certainly  ; but  not  on  the  vested  schools,  which  is  the  starting  point?— It  does, 

grounds  supposed  to  its  having  any  connexion  with  This  eC]uaiiy  applies,  however,  to  both  vested  and  non- 
this  ru  le  to  exclude.  vested  schools.  U nder  every  school-roof  the  child  was  to 

19524.  Mr.  Slofces. — Have  you  any  further  proofs  get  the  following— namely,  literary  instruction  in  com- 

to  adduce?— The  Board,  commenting  on  this  in  the  mon  with  all;  protection  against  adverse  religious  in- 
text  of  their  report  in  1839,  say,  in  the  paragraph  fol-  stractkm  ; and  facilities  for  getting  his  own  religious 


“ Provided  that  no  children  shall  be  requir 
be  present  at.  religious  instruction,  whose  parei 
object  to  their  being  so.” 


instruction,  from  his  pastors.  The  latter  two  of  these 
attend,  or  were  taken  away — nothing  remaining  from  1847  up 
guardians  ^ |ggG  buj.  t]ie  secular  instruction. 

19532.  Mr.  Stokes.— Have  you  brought  down  your 


In  1837,  Mr.  A.  R.  Blake,  the  Commissioner  who  fg  to  the  ]atest  year  to  which  you  proposed  to 
wrote  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School  letter,  and  extend  them?— Not  to  the 'latest,  but  I will  give  you 
who  states  in  his  evidence  that  he  did  so,  says — important  evidence  relative  to  a previous  question 


who  states  in  his  evidence  that  he  did  so,  says — important  evidence  relative  to  a previous  question 

“Our  rule”—  of  yours.  Mr.  Blake,  upon  being  questioned  by  Mr. 

I read  from  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  In-  Gladstone,  in  the  same  inquiry  of  1837,  respecting  the 
nuiry  of  1837  National  Education.— Evidence  of  the  Secretary’s  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  in  the  Temple 


quiry  of  1837,  National  Education.— Evidence  ot  the  Secretary  s lettei 
Right  Honorable  Anthony  Richard  Blake — Meeting-house  S 

“ It  is  so  clear,  nobody  of  ordinary  intellect  can  misconceive  “ In  point  of  ft 
it  Our  rule  is,  that  they  shall  go  away,  that  those  children  minister  (meaning 
oiilii  arc  allowed  t«  lw  present,  whose  parents  shall  direct  them  and  it  appeared  to 
to  bo  so.  Our  object,  in  short,  both  with  respect  to  Pro-  the  children  remai 


Meeting-house  School  case,  July,  1833,  says — 

“In  point  of  fact  that  letter  was  written  by  me.  The 
minister  (meaning  Mr.  Love),  stated  to  us  what  his  rule  was, 


and  it  appeared  to  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether 
the  children  remained  or  went  away  during  the  time  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  Our  rule  is,  that  the  children  shall  go 


testants  and  Catholics,  is  to  prevent  tricking  the  children  of  ligious  instruction.  Our  rule  is,  that 
one  communion  into  attendance,  when  religious  instruction  is  away,  unless  their  parents  direct  them 
bein-' given  to  the  others.”  And  Ilev.  Mr.  Carlile,  the  paid  ciple,  therefore,  did  not  clash  with  oi 
Commissioner,  himself  a Presbyterian  minister,  says,  in  giving  prevent  the  pi 
evidence  with  Mr.  Blake— “ When  religious  instruction  was  distinctly,  1 
going  on,  of  the  one  party,  there  was  to  he  no  other  present. ' those  children 


That  this  very  explanation,  that  took  place  in  1847,  Catholics,  to  prevent  any 
arose  from  an  application  for  aid  made  by  Archdeacon  the  one  communion  into  at 
o ‘ ‘m,  1 nnt.  ovelmle  the  children.  is  being  given  to  the  othe.. 


awav,  unless  their  parents  direct  them  to  attend.  His  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  did  not  clash  with  ours.  And,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake,  we,  in  our  answer,  stated 
distinctly,  ‘ You  may  give  religious  instruction,  provided  only 
those  children  are  allowed  to  be  present  whose  parents  direct 
them  to  he.’  Our,  object  being,  for  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics,  to  prevent  anything  like  tricking  the  children  of 
the  one  communion  into  attendance  when  religious  instruction 


Stopford,  stating  he  would  not  exclude  the  children, 
that  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words  of  the  Could  anything  be  clearer,  Mr.  Stokes  . 
rule  admitted  either  the  obligation  to  send  them  out  or  18533.  Mr.  Sullivan.— On.  what  ground  did  Axcli- 


nerinission  to  allow  them  to  remain,  and  until  the  deacon  Stopford  ask  to  have  the  trust  deed  changed  ? 
Commissioners,  at  his  instance,  interpreted  the  rule  to  Because  of  two  things.  In  the  last  revised  copy  of  the 


that  the'  patron  might  permit  the  children  to  Rules,  1843,  the  changes  made  by  this  revision  were 

i he  did  not  join  the  Board.  Now,  as  liis  appli-  not  introduced  into  the  covenants,  as  set  forth  on  the 

cation  was  made  in  1844,  and  an  angry  controversy  face  of  the  trust  deed.  He  asked — “Whether  I am 

on  the  subject  protracted  'to  1845,  and  an  application  to  be  bound  by  the  summary  of  the  rales  in  the  trust 

renewed  in  1847  when  the  word  “to  ” was  introduced  deed  I am  called  on  to  sign  or  by  the  revised  rules  in 

to  change  the  meaning,  it  is  as  clear  as  light  that  the  force.”  He  also  objected  to. one  of  the  rules,  because 

Board  could  not  have  allowed  such  a man  to  remain  it  was  open  to  either  of  two  interpretations;  to  one  of 

under  a misapprehension,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  which  he  would  subscribe,  and  to  the  other  of  which 

through  that  protracted  and  painful  controversy.  In  he  refused  to  subscribe. 

September,  1847,  he  formally  joined  the  Board.  19534.  If  the  trust 


19534.  If  the  trust  deed  to  which  he  objected  was 


1 9525.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  say  that  founded  upon  previously  existing  rales,  which  had  been 
during  those  years  it  was  the  practice  to  dismiss  the  in  operation,  and  that  a new  set  of  rales  were  intro- 
„ n . • x r\ 4 ii.„  .1  tlirn-A  must,  liii.vo  hpp.na  discreiianev  between 


children? Certainly.  One  of  the  Head  Inspectors  duced,  there  must  have  been  a discrepancy  between 


the  very  letters  written  to  him,  them.  Now,  upon  what  did  that  discrepancy  mainly 


directin''  him  to  see  that  the  children  were  put  out  turn  as  regards  the  objection  of  Archdeacon  Stopford? 
of  the  schools.  — The  objection  turned  upon  two  or  three  points,  none 

1952(i.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. Are  you  aware  it  was  the  of  them  very  material  as  bearing  on  our  present 

experience  of  other  officers  that  such  was  not  the  case?  subject.  It  was  more  the  principle  involved.  He 
I am  not.  wanted  to  know  whether  he  would  be  bound  by  the 

I ;)527.  Mr.  Stokes. With  regard  to  the  Protestant  document  which  he  signed,  in  which  certain  covenants 


minorities  of  the  South,  how  were  they  dealt  with?- 
Ln variably  put  out ; particularly  in  convent  schools. 
19528.' Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  that  done  now?- 


were  set  forth,  or  by  an  ever-changing  series  of  rales, 
outside  the  document.  He  said  he  would  give  up  that 
one  point,  however,  and  rely  upon  the  honour  of  the 


rale  I cannot  say  ; but  they  were  not  Board,  but  that  as  to  the  other,  he  would  not  join  till 


obliged  to  be  put  out  between  1847  and  1866. 

19529.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  any  other  documeu- 


tlie  rule  was  interpreted.  He  would  subscribe  to  one 
interpretation ; to  the  other  lie  would  not.  Many 


Plenty.  With  regard  to  that  other  Protestant  managers  also  refused  to  submit  to  it, 


tint.  1.  beg  to  refer  at  once  to  the  whole  examination 
,1854.  The  late  Mr.  M'Creedy,  as  well  as  myself, 


in  this  ground. 

19535.  Is  that  the  rale  in  which  the  grammatical 


„ayo  evidence  that  patrons  were  bound  to  put  the  change  was  made  to  which  you  referred  a while  ago? 

children  out.  So  did  Mr.  Cross.  -The  rale  was  “ that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive 

19530  Mr.  Sullivan. Will  you  read  the  pas-  or  be  present  at.”  He  said  he  would  not  compel  them 

saoe  I have  marked  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com-  “ to  receive”  or  “ be  present  at  ” such  religious  instruc- 

mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  New  Plan  of  tion,  but,  while  he  would  not  compel  them  to  receive, 


National  Education  in  Ireland,  Part  I.,  page  68  ? — Yes,  or  be  present  at,  he  would  not  exclude  them  from 


the  Inquiry  was  iu  1837.  This  report  was  printed  in  being  present  at,  and  that  if  the  word  compel  did  now 
1838  Mr  Blake  was  examined  in  March  1837.  apply  to  both,  thus  binding  lnm  to  exclude,  he  would 
Question  put  to  him—  not  submit  to  the  rule.  But  by  the  introduction  ot 
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the  word  “ to,”  making  both  clauses  dependent  on  the 
word  “ compel,”  the  whole  rule  was  altered. 

19536.  Who  got  that  change  made1? — Archdeacon 
Stopford.  I was  Inspector,  and  afterwards  Head  In- 
spector of  the  District,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  whole  controversy. 

19537.  The  change  proposed  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  ? — After  three  years’  bitter  controversy,  during 
which  the  Board  declined  to  accept  Ai-chdeacon  Stop- 
ford’s  interpretation. 

19538.  They  declined  at  first.  Did  not  the  fact  of 
their  first  declining  show  that  they  had  a different 
view  of  the  rule  from  what  they  afterwards  adopted  ? 
— Yes,  not  onl}r  did  they  decline  but  they  wrote  a 
letter,  March  1845,  in  these  terms  to  Archdeacon  Stop- 
ford,  which  letter  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Blake  himself. 
It  stated  in  substance — 

You  published  a pamphlet  imputing  to  tiie  Commissioners 
conduct  disingenuous  and  base,  namely,  that  they  would  en- 
courage you  to  sign  a document  binding  you  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  and  immediately  afterwards  alter  those  rules 
and  regulations.  As  you  have  publicly  attributed  to  the  Com- 
missioners conduct  disingenuous  and  base,  and  have  never  re- 
tracted that  charge,  the  Commissioners,  as  men  of  honour,  and 
with  proper  respect  for  themselves,  can  have  no  intercourse 
with  you,  nor  could  you  with  them,  having  that  opinion. 
Therefore,  we  request  you  to  provide  some  other  person  to 
communicate  with  us,  as  applicant  for  aid  to  the  school. 

19539.  Has  that  letter  been  printed  ? — In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Loyds  on  Na- 
tional Education  in  1854.  I give  you  the  substance 
of  the  terms  of  the  letter. 

19540.  Mr.  Stokes. — Supposing  the  interpretation  of 
the  rules  which  you  support  to  be  quite  correct,  can  you 
offer  auy  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterian  body,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  and  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Cooke,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  gave  most  emphatically  a wholly  different 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  yet  that,  during  so  many 
years,  the  Board  never  took  means  to  set  the  matter 
right  before  the  public  ? — The  whole  Board,  as  such,  is 
not  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of  the  rules  on  the  part 
of  a member  of  their  body,  who  had  had  no  experience 
of  the  Commission  when  this  occurred.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Henry  joined  the  Board,  20th  December-,  1838.  His 
statement  was  contradicted  by  tlie  whole  evidence  of 
the  time.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  individual 
capacity,  have  no  authority  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules.  They  could  be  no  authority 
compared,  as  I will  say,  with  myself,  although  I don’t 
wish  to  be  egotistical,  upon  the  meaning  of  the  rule. 

19541.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  not  said  that 
it  was  not  till  1840  the  Synod  of  Ulster  joined  the 
Board  ? — Yes ; 24th  January,  1840. 

19542.  How  long  was  the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  a Com- 
missioner previous  to  that? — Thirteen  months,  only. 

19543.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Were  not  the  persons  who 
were  most  conversant  with  the  original  rules,  and 
who  were  mainly  concerned  in  drafting  them,  the 
Right  Honorable  A.  R.  Blake  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Carliie  ? — Yes,  and  Archbishop  Whately. 

19544.  Have  you  ever  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Blake  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carliie  ? — Yes,  and  both 
gentlemen  were  examined  conjointly  on  this  question. 

19545.  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  had  most  to 
do  with  drafting  the  rules,  should  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  respecting  those 
rules,  than  the  statements  of  a man  who  joined  the 
Board  subsequently? — Yes,  whose  duties  kept  him 
away  in  Armagh,  coming  up  occasionally  to  attend  the 
Board — who  did  not  join  till  after  the  evidence  given 
in  1835-37 — and  who  could  not  have  had  the  same 
opportunities  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  the  other 
two  Commissioners  who  were  examined. 

19546.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Education? — I was  appointed  head  master  of  the 
Model  Schools  in  February,  1841.  From  that  time  I 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  constant  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Blake,  and  of  correspondence  with  him  after 
he  went  to  England.  I heard  from  him  not  only  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  Board,  but  also  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1826,  and  of 
the  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  junction  of  the 


Presbyterians.  The  Presbyterians  joined  in  January, 
1840,  so  that  they  were  only  one  year  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  when  I was  appointed  head  master  of 
the  Central  Model  School ; after  which  I was  in  daily 
intercourse,  for  four  years,  with  Mr.  Blake  and  the 
other  Commissioners. 

19547.  Is  what  you  stated  your  memory  of  the  tra- 
dition of  the  interpretation  of  that  rule,  current  at  that 
time  amongst  the  officials  of  the  Board  ? — It  is  not 
merely  the  memory,  but  I never  heard  any  other  in- 
terpretation put  upon  it  by  anyone — that  is,  by  any- 
one to  whose  opinion  I would  attach  the  slightest 
importance. 

19548.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Henry  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke  clearly 
showed  what  was  the  understanding  of  the  Presby- 
terians. Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Board,  on  learn- 
ing these  opinions,  to  institute  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the 
schools  of  Ulster  ? — They  did  not  investigate  it  till 
forced  by  Parliamentary  inquiries.  The  inquiry  of 
1854  showed  the  necessity  for  affording  further  pro- 
tection to  minox-ities.  In  1855-6  a religious  registration 
was  introduced,  and  also  the  Notice  System.  When 
the  Board  assured  the  country,  in  their  Report  for 
1859,  that  the  system  afforded  sufficient  protection,  I 
replied  by  drafting  the  terms  of  Major  O’Reilly’s 
Return,  and  asking  him  to  move  for  it.  The  publication 
of  these  returns  in  1865,  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
mixed  education  in  Ireland.  The  previous  Inquiry 
of  1854,  before  the  Lords,  had  revealed,  however,  the 
fact  of  extensive  proselytizing  in  Ulster. 

19549.  Mr.  Sullivan.— Was  not  the  interpretation 
of  the  rule,  as  you  gave  it,  one  of  the  chief  causes  why 
the  Presbyterians  held  out  as  a body  from  joining  the 
Board  up  to  1840  ? — It  was  one  of  the  causes.  They 
had,  apart  from  that,  two  leading  objections.  One  of 
these  was  to  the  obligation  to  obtain  the  concurrence, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  signing 
their  applications  to  the  Board  for  grants.  They  re- 
fused point  blank,  as  a body,  to  do  so,  upon  which 
objection  I have  already  given  evidence,  drawn  by 
Lord  Derby,  from  their  own  answers.  They  also  re- 
fused to  allow  a priest,  as  such,  into  the  school,  as  a 
visitor.  They  objected  to  a separate  day,  or  two,  each 
week,  being  set  apart,  in  each  school,  for  separate  re- 
ligious instruction,  in  order — as  Dr.  Cook  expresses  it, 
to  turn  out  the  Presbyterian,  and  leave  only  the  Popish 
children,  by  which  the  priest  would  be  enabled  to 
occupy  the  school,  and  teach  his  children  that  the 
religion  of  the  Presbyterians  was  hez-etical.  These 
points  were  conceded  in  1840  to  the  Presbyterians, 
but  a log  was  hung  about  tlieir  necks,  for  they  were 
obliged  to  exclude  the  Catholic  minority.  Mr.  Blake 
put  that  as  a protection — the  Temple  Meeting-house 
letter — into  the  report  of  their  junction.  He  put  that 
provision  in  italics,  and  specially  levelled  it  at  the 
Presbyterians. 

19550.  All  tbe  trouble  taken  by  Mr.  Blake  in  the 
matter — does  it  not  prove  the  general  view  held  of  the 
original  rule  ? — Clearly,  that  it  was  the  only  security 
Catholics  had. 

19551.  Master  Brooke. — I think  you  said  that  Mr. 
Blake  drew  the  report  of  1839? — Yes,  he  did. 

19552.  Can  you  account  for  the  letter  which  is 
there  reproduced  about  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
school,  and  italicising  a very  emphatic  portion  of  the 
letter — can  you  account  for  his  giving  the  substance  of 
it  in  the  text  of  the  report  in  language  so  different  as 
nearly  to  justify,  so  far  as  the  text  was  concerned,  the 
view  Dr.  Wilson  took  of  it  ? — 1 think  if  you  carefully 
compare  the  passages,  to  which  you  yourself  were  the 
first  to  refer  a while  ago,  with  any  words  that  are  in 
the  text,  you  will  find  that  while  they  are  fuller  in 
the  Temple  Meeting-house  letter  than  in  the  text,  still 
that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  or  incompatible  be- 
tween both.  I beg  distinctly  to  assure  you,  from  most 
careful  examination,  that  there  is  no  official  document 
of  the  Board,  from  1840  up  to  1847,  which  is  in  any 
way  incompatible  with  what  is  there  stated. 

19553.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  do  you  account  for 
that  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  Most  Rev. 

5 Q 


JVb».  28,  1868. 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 
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Nov.  28,  1868.  Dp.  Murray,  Mr.  Blake,  and  other  Commissioners  of 

- National  Education,  in  February,  1840,  declared  that 

James  Wm.  a conference  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
c“g  ‘ gentlemen  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  neither  proposed  nor 
hinted  at  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  rules 
of  the  Board  ? — I do  say,  and  I undertake  to  prove, 
that  there  was  a change  made. 

1 9554.  How  do  you  account  for  it  in  connexion  with 
the  statement  you  have  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Blake,  when  on  the  authoi'ity  of  Mr.  Blake,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  1840,  the  contrary  was  de- 
claimed, namely — “ That  at  a confei-ence  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was 
neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at  that  there  should  be 
any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  " % — I say  that 
there  was  a change  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Presbyterians. 

19555.  Then  you  maintain  you  are  a better  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Blake  ? — I do  not,  but  I 
maintain  that  there  would  be  no  sense  or  meaning  in 
Presbyterians  joining  in  1840,  after  the  bitter  warfare 
they  waged  for  eight  years  against  the  system,  if  some 
change  was  not  made.  It  is  simply  incredible. 

19556.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mi-.  Blake  or  the 
Ptoman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  promulgated  a 
statement  which  was  not  correct  ? — They  promulgate  a 
statement  in  the  Eight  Report  (1841),  introduced 
merely  in  a foot  note  to  Explanatory  Document, 
Section  VI.,  as  to  pastoral  access  to  all  schools  for  re- 
ligious instruction  (series  of  Reports,  vol.  1,  p.  176), 
which  was  introduced  as  a Rule  in  1843,  creating  this 
distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools, 
which  was  the  only  concession  the  Presbyterians  got, 
in  1 840,  namely,  to  exclude  the  priest  and  all  Catholic 
instruction  from  their  schools. 

19557.  I repeat  my  question.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Blake  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  promulgated  a statement  which  was  not  cor- 
rect— namely,  that  at  that  interview  it  was  neither 
proposed  nor  hinted  at  that  there  should  be  any  change 
in  the  rules  of  the  Board  ? — I beg  to  say  that  no 
official  document  has  yet  been  produced  so  far  as  I 
know  to  warrant  the  statement  of  Dr.  Wilson  as  to  Mr. 
Blake  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray.  Neither  is 
there  any  fact — none,  certainly,  in  the  reports — while 
the  junction  of  so  important  a body  after  so  many 
years  of  warfare — that  mere  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient 


to  show  there  must  have  been  a change.  I have  shown 
and  proved  the  change. 

19558.  Are  you  not  aware  that  I quote  from  an 
acknowledged  document — Minutes  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education  ? — I simply  state  that  Mr. 
Blake  or  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  are  not  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Board.  What  I have  to  deal  with  is 
their  public  official  acts.  There  was  an  interview — 
not  at  all,  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  as  is  alleged,  but  an  interview  between  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Com- 
missioners having  been  invited  to  be  present,  as  many 
as  could  attend.  Three  did  attend,  Archbishop  Whately, 
Mr.  Blake,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  to  advise  Lord  Eb- 
rington,  as  to  the  official  merits  of  the  question. 

19559.  To  show  you  are  mistaken,  allow  me  to  read 
the  preliminary  part  : — “ Copy  of  memorandum  sent 
by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  ex- 
planatory of  what  took  place  at  a conference  ” — from 
which  he  was  unavoidably  absent  through  illness — 
“ between  the  Commissioners  and  a deputation  from 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  jiresence  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.” The  thirteen  names  of  the  Commissioners  of 


Education  are 
the  minute  wa; 
—No. 


furnished  as  having  been  present  when 
s made.  Does  that  alter  your  opinion  ? 


19560.  Do  you  alter  your  opinion  when  you  hear 
that  the  same  gentlemen  made  themselves  responsible 
for  the  following  as  part  of  the  minute : — “ It  may  be 
observed  that  the  practice,  as  regards  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school,  is,  in  substance,  mutatis  mutandis, 
similar  to  that  in  many  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Roman  Catholics  ” ? — My  opinion  is  wholly  unaltered. 


According  to  the  Board’s  full  and  correct  official  state- 
ment, in  the  text  of  their  report  to  Lord  Ebrington 
himself,  it  was  qn  interview,  not  “ with  the  Commis- 
sioners,” but  between  a Deputation  from  the  School 
Directors  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. The  Deputation  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
applied  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  an  audience,  and 
such  members  (3)  of  the  Board  as  were  able  to  attend 
were  present  “ at  his  desire,”  Archbishop  Whately,  Mr. 
Blake,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry.  After  the  statement  by 
the  deputation,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  explanation, 
and  not  till  then,  Mr.  Blake,  with  the  acuteness  of  a 
lawyer’s  mind,  said,  “We  won’t  answer  speculative 
questions  ; bring  before  us  an  applicant  case,  of  some 
school-  for  aid,  according  to  your  views,  stating  its 
‘ actual  circumstances  and  rules,’  and  we  will  deal  with 
it.”  The  Deputation  retired,  and  Dr,  Stewart  of 
Broughshane  put  forward  the  Correen  case,  which 
school  I visited  since  your  last  sitting,  and  upon  this 
typical  case  the  Commissioners  decided. 

19561.  Mr.  Stokes. — Where  was  the  interview  held? 
— In  Dublin  Castle,  while' ‘the  Commissioners  had 
their  own  magnificent  Board-room  in  Marlborough- 
street,  in  which  to  receive  the  deputation,  which  fact 
is  a sufficient  answer  to  the  point.  If  an  interview 
were  sought  between  this  Royal  Commission  and  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  you  having  this 
room,  and  the  National  Board  having  .their  own  office 
in  Marlborough-street,  neither  would  ask  leave  to  hold 
it  in  Dublin  Castle. 

19562.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  there  anything  in  that 
minute  that  was  sent  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  the  rules  were 
afterwards  changed  ? — Of  course  not  a particle. 

19563.  Has  it  anything  whatever  to  say  to  the 
fact  ? — Nothing.  As  has  been  already  explained. 

19564.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.—  Has  your  attention  been 
turned  to  this  point — Earl  Grey’s  reply  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  which  he  says — “ I have 
read  with  great  attention  the  four  resolutions  extracted 
from  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  as- 
sembled in  June  and  July,  1833,  and  am  happy  to  say 
I see  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  be  agreed  to,  as 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  new  system  of  education  is  founded  ?” — -That 
is  quite  tme  ; bub  it  is  equally  true  that,  even  al- 
though there  was  nothing  incompatible,  yet  they  did 
not  join  till  1840.  They  held  monster  meetings 
against  the  system,  attended,  by  some  5,000  persons, 
and  established  gun-clubs  to  protect  their  imperilled 
Bibles.  These  and  more  violent  things  were  done  be- 
tween that  time  and  1840. 

19565.  Who  are  “they”? — The  Presbyterians. 

19566.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  majority  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  were  favourable  to 
the  system  ? — A small  majority,  yet  they  did  not  join. 
Clergy  and  elders,  there  was  a majority  against  it. 

19567.  Are  you  aware  why  they  did  not — that  they 
were  outvoted? — Yes,  I have  said  so  just  now;  the 
ministers  were  in  a minority,  sometimes  the  elders,  but 
the  Presbyterians,  as  a body,  remained  out  in  manful 
opposition  till  1840,  without  a consideration,  or  con- 
cession. 

19568.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Did  they  not  hold  public 
meetings  with  the  Bible  carried  on  a pole  ? — Yes,  and 
they  wrecked  about  twenty  National  schools. 

19569.  Have  you  any  evidence  on  that  subject? — 
Yes,  the  late  Professor,  Dr.  Robert  Sullivan,  in  his 
evidence  in  1837  before  the  House  of  Commons’  Com- 
mittee, he  being  then  an  Inspector  of  schools,  and  having 
been  Inspector  from  the  first — from  1832,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  gives  this  account,  which  I read  from  ques- 
tion 7687,  Mr.  Wyse,  the  chairman,  being  the  ex- 
aminer— 

“When  did  the  opposition  to  these  schools  commence?" 
The  answer  is — 

“ It  commenced,  if  I may  so  say,  even  before  the  schools 
were  in  existence.  As  soon  as  the  system  was  announced  by 
Lord  Stanley,  meetings  were  got  up  in  almost  every  town  in 
Ulster.  The  great  meeting  at  Rathfriland,  at  which  Lord 
Roden  presided,  was  the  first.  The  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Government  were  about  to  send  round  the  police  to 
take  possession  of  their  Bibles.  To  this  meeting  they  carried 
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their  Bibles  and  flourished  them  over  their  heads,  expressing 
their  determination  to  die  in  defence  of  them.  After  tiiis 
meeting,  gun  clubs  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing the  peasantry  with  guns  to  protect  their  Bibles.  7688. 
Was  this  connected  with  tire  establishment  of  the  National 
schools? — There  were  no  National  schools  established,  at  that 
time.  The  system  had  been  just  announced,  the  teacher  of 
the  first  National  school  established  in  that  neighbourhood,  was 
expelled,  by  an  armed  body,  from  his  school;  and  the  manager 
— a Presbyterian  minister — Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Drumlee,  as- 
saulted. 7689.  Was  this  in  any  degree  attributable  to  any 
portion  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy? — No,  it  was  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  Bathfriland  meeting,  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year.  7690.  Was  the  subsequent  excitement  produced,  in  any 
degree,  by  any  Presbyterian  clergymen  ?— It  was,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  about  Belfast,  the  opposition  was 
attributed,  in  a great  measure,  to  one  or  two  Presbyterian 
clergymen.  7691.  Who  were  those? — I think  Dr.  Cooke  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  took  the  most  active  part  in  opposing 
the  establishment  of  National  schools.  The  Lagan  village 
school  in  particular  suffered  very  much  from  Dr.  Cooke's 
opposition.  I beg  to  refer  to  my  first  report  of  this — ‘It 
opened,  as  National,  on  the  1st  of  November  last,  under  a 
highly-qualified  teacher,  and  on  terms  little  more  than  nominal, 
a penny  per  week.  The  names  of  about  eighty  children  had 
been  given  in  by  their  parents,  as  future  scholars.  By  the 
machinations  and  misrepresentations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke, 
the  numbers  have  been  decreased  at  least  one-half.  The  en- 
closed letter  justifies  the  language  I have  employed." 

Here  Dr.  Sullivan  puts  in  a challenge  by  Dr.  Cooke, 
which  I have  already  put  in  evidence,  and  will,  there- 
fore, omit  it  here ; but,  with  your  permission,  I will 
continue  my  reading  of  Inspector  Sullivan’s  evidence : — 

“ I would  add,  in  explanation  of  what  he  (Dr.  Cooke)  calls 
a well-known  seditious  song,  ‘ Erin  go  Bragh,’  that  there  is  no 
such  song  in  any  of  the  Board’s  publications.  It  is  the  1 Exile 
of  Erin,’  by  Campbell,  that  he  refers  to ; the  words  1 Erin  go 
Bragh’  did  not  even  appear  at  the  head  of  it,  but  it  is  to  the 

I now  read  question  7714. 

“ You  stated,  in  a former  answer,  that  a great  deal  of  excite- 
ment had  been  produced  by  some  Presbyterian  clergymen. 
Have  you  heard  anything  of  Mr.  M'Clelland? — Yes,  I have 
heard  a good  deal  of  Mr.  M'Clelland.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  at  Derry,  in  1834,  there  was  a discussion  and  a division 
in  that  body,  on  the  subject  of  National  education,  and  the 
party  opposed  to  it  carried  their  resolution,  by  a very  small 
majority  of  elders  ; there  was  a small  majority  of  the  minis- 
ters in  favour  of  the  resolutions,  which  would  have  led  them 
to  close  with  the  Board.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  M'Clelland, 
set  on,  as  was  generally  thought,  by  others,  got  up  an  agita- 
tion to  deter  his  brother  ministers  from  voting  in  favour  of 
the  system,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  in  Belfast.  The 
Rev.  Kennedy  M‘Kay,  another  minister  of  the  Synod,  supplied 
the  poetical  placards.  77 15.  Were  those  placards  very  violent? 
— I will  produce  one  which  will  speak  for  itself.  I have  some 
here,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  against  the  Board,  of  a very 
violent  nature.  7716.  By  whom  were  those  placards  distri- 
buted?— By  the  person  whose  name  is  attached  to  them,  the 
Rev.  George  M'Clelland,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ahoghill, 
and  the  Iambics  are  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kennedy  M'Kay,  Pres- 
byterian minister  of  Portglenoue.  7717.  Did  those  placards 
produce  any  feeling  in  the  public  mind? — Yes,  in  consequence 
of  them  hundreds  of  people — Mr.  M 'Welland  himself  states 
upwards  of  5,000 — congregated.  At  the  head  of  these  mobs 
Mr.  M'Clelland  proceeded  to  all  the  National  schools  in  the 
district,  and  turned  the  children  out  of  them.  7718.  What 
schools  particularly,  did  they  attack  ? — The  schools  are  men- 
tioned in  the  placards',  to  which  the  Committee  can  refer. 
7719.  What  occurred  in  the  Laymore  school  ? — The  magistrate 
of  Ballymena,  Mr.  Gihon,  manager  of  the  school,  got  there 
just  in  time,  with  a party  of  police,  to  prevent  Mr.  M'Clelland 
from  getting  possession ; they  then  contented  themselves  by 
damaging  the  outside  of  the  house,  defacing  the  inscription, 
National  school,  which  was  painted  on  the  wall,  and  painting 
crosses  and  P’s  on  the  doors  and  windows,  to  denote  Popery.’’ 
If  you  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  placards,  which 
are  of  a most  inflammatory  character,  and  also  to  the 
iambics — for  they  kept  a Laureate  at  the  time — the 
placards  and  poetry  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  6, 
pages  603-4—5,  and  6.  House  of  Commons’  Report, 
National  Education,  Ireland,  1837. 

19570.  Mr.  Stolces. — Assuming  your  interpretation 
of  the  rule  to  be  beyond  doubt  correct,  can  you  ex- 
plain how  it  happened  that  when  the  leading  Presby- 
terians declared  upon  oath  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1854,  that  they  and  their  co- 
religionists misunderstood  the  rale,  and  habitually  vio- 
lated it,  no  action  at  all  was  taken  by  the  National 
Board  for  eight  or  nine  years  after,  to  repudiate 
their  interpretation  and  restrain  their  practice? — I 
am  not  able  to  explain  it ; I do  not  think  the  Com- 
mission, as  a ‘Commission,  I will  do  them  the  justice 
to  say,  I do  not  think  they  are  responsible  for  the 


inaccuracy  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  I think  they  Nov.  28,  1868. 

are  sufficiently  justified  by  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  

M'Creedy  the  Head  Inspector.  His  evidence  was  quite  jjavanaeh11' 

different,  and  was  a great  deal  more  authoritative  eSq_  D 

than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  a private  gentleman 

at  the  head  of  a college  in  Belfast,  whose  official 

duties  engaged  his  attention,  and  who  merely  came  up 

to  Dublin  at  intervals  to  transact  business  at  the 

Board.  It  is  only  by  a miracle,  and  I do  not  think 

a miracle  would  be  wrought  in  their  behalf,  that  any 

one  of  the  unpaid  Commissioner's  could  know  anything 

of  the  details  of  the  Board. 

19571.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — For  what  purpose  did 
you  introduce  this  large  quotation  from  the  report  of 
1837 ? — I read  it  because  I was  asked  to  do  so  by  Dr. 

Sullivan,  a Royal  Commissioner.  It  came  quite  per- 
tinent to  a question  raised  by  you,  I think,  as  to 
Earl  Grey’s  agreeing  to  the  propositions  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  in  1833.  Although  agreeing,  Presbyterians 
continued  to  oppose  the  system  up  to  the  year  1840, 
and  opposed  with  great  violence,  and  I read  this  extract 
from  a Protestant  and  Ulster  officer  of  the  Board,  an 
old,  and  I think  you  will  admit,  an  attached  officer ; 

I read  his  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation. 

19572.  You  refer  to  all  this  as  Presbyterian  violence 
to  establish  your  position  ? — That  such  Presbyterian 
violence  was  exhibited  is  incompatible  with  the  fact  that 
the  Board  agreed  in  1833,  in  the  main,  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  or  that  there  were  not 
strong  grounds  of  opposition,  for  seven  years  after- 
wards, between  the  Board  and  themselves. 

19573.  Was  that  your  object  in  quoting  the  fore- 
going as  an  illustration  of  Presbyterian  violence? — 

Decidedly. 

19574.  Was  Lox'd  Roden  who  presided  at  the 
meeting  a Presbyterian? — Certainly  not;  these  wore 
Orangemen,  chiefly,  but,  immediately  after  the  Rati.-- 
friland  meeting,  the  Presbyterians  took  it  up  themselves. 

19575.  You  have  said  that  Mr.  Porter  was  a party 
insulted  in  connexion  wiijx  that  meeting? — I did  not, 

Inspector  Sullivan  said  he  was  assaulted  by  an  armed 
body ; I merely  read  his  evidence. 

19576.  Was  Mr.  Porter  a Presbyterian? — Inspector 
Sullivan  says  so. 

19577.  Was  he  a party  to  the  violence,  or  the 
party  assaulted  ? — He  was  rather  a victim,  it  would 
appear. 

19578.  Have  you  not  also  quoted  from  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Sullivan,  that  it  was  not  to  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  the  violence  of  this  meeting  was  owing? — To 
some  of  them — he  named  them — incited  by  others. 

19579.  Not  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy. — not  all  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  ? — Some,  incited  by  others. 

19580.  Are  not  the  words  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  from 
which  you  have  just  now  quoted,  that  the  violence 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  ? — 

As  a body,  but  he  named  some  violent  Presbyterian 
clergymen.  He  said  they  were  urged  on  and  incited 
by  others. 

19581.  After  that  did  you  not  also  quote  from  the 
evidence  that  the  violence  was  to  be  attributed,  iu  a 
great  measure,  to  one  or  two  Presbyterian  clergymen  ? 

— Certainly,  to  a few.  I made  no  remark,  but  read  it. 

19582.  Do  you  still  hold  that  what  you  read  proves 
your  position — that  there  was  great  and  max-ked  Pres- 
byterian violence? — Clearly;  for,  at  various  places, 

20,000  or  30,000  assembled  at  the  beck  of  a Presby- 
terian minister,  and  lie  administered  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  to  them,  and  that  some  of  them  carried  guns 
— that  is  no  passing  thing. 

19583.  Assuming  there  was  violence  on  the  part  of 
one  or  two,  is  it  proper,  as  a rale,  to  speak  against  a 
whole  body  for  the  acts  of  two  or  three  ? — No,  nor  for 
thirty ; but  it  was  far  more  general  than  I state,  as  all 
the  evidence  in  1835,  and  1837,  fully  proves. 

19584.  Is  there  any  large  body  that  would  escape 
imputation  if  this  principle  were  recognised  ? — I never 
stated  anything  from  myself,  in  proof  of  the  violence 
of  Presbyterian  opposition. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Fifty-first  Day. — Dublin,  Monday,  November  30, 1868. 
Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  D unraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  fh.b. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  when  about  to  he  sworn  and  examined,  said — 


The  Lord 
Bishop  of 
Down  and 
Connor. 


Previous  to  my  examination  I wish  to  make  an  ob- 
servation, with  your  lordship’s  permission,  because  I 
think  it  may  guard  my  evidence  against  being  mis- 
understood, and  perhaps  to  some  extent  facilitate  it  by 
opening  up  the  question.  I should  wish  to  express  my 
personal  preference  for  the  old  National  system  of  edu- 
cation, namely,  united  secular  and  separate  religious 
instruction.  But  at  the  same  time  my  object  would 
be  to  extend  education  to  as  large  an  amount  as  possible 
to  the  masses  of  Ireland,  and  I should  be  willing  to 
accept  and  to  adopt  another  system  which  I think 
might,  to  some  extent,  be  acceptable  to  the  various 
churches.  I do  so,  not  as  considering  it  the  best,  but 
as  the  best  under  the  circumstance  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  With  these  observations  I 
shall  submit  myself  to  your  lordship’s  examination. 

[ The  witness  was  then  sworn  and  examined .] 

19585.  The  Chairman. — Does  your  lordship  con- 
sider that  in  the  present  state  of  the  education  question 
in  Ireland  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  attract  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  it,  that  the 
system  should  assume  a more  denominational  form  ? — 
No ; I strongly  object  to  the  denominational  system 
under  every  form,  and  under  every  phase.  I think 
the  denominational  system  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

1 9586.  Do  you  contemplate  that  in  any  changes  the 
united  secular  system  should  be  retained  ? — I should 
hope  to  some  extent.  Of  course  the  system  which  I 
stated  I should  be  prepared  to  accept  and  to  adopt 
might  drift  to  some  extent  into  the  denominational 
system,  but  not  more  so  than  the  present  system  of 
united  education.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  con- 
venient to  your  lordship  and  your  co-Commissioners 
if  I stated  the  system  which  I should  be  prepared  to 
adopt  as  meeting,  I think,  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  The  system  which  I have  alluded  to,  which  I 
mention  not  as  one  that  I think  superior  to  the 
National  system,  but  one  which  I think  would  in  a 
great  measure  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  would 
be  a purely  secular  system,  the  State  merely  taking 
cognizance  of  the  system  as  a secular  system,  and  sup- 
porting the  schools  in  preportion  as  the  secular  know- 
ledge of  the  children  resulted. 

19587.  First,  then,  assuming  certain  hours  to  beset 
apart  for  secular  instruction,  as  at  present,  would 
you  give  to  the  teachers  increased  liberty  of  teaching 
the  x-eligion  of  the  patron  or  the  managers  after  school- 
hours  t—  I would  not  allude  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion directly  or  indirectly.  I would  not  prohibit  re- 
ligious instruction.  I would  not  enjoin  religious  in- 
struction. I would  give  every  facility  and  every 
opportunity  for  the  patrons  to  teach  religion  at  any 
hour  they  pleased.  I would  not  have  the  State  take 
cognizance  of  the  religious  element,  because  that  is 
the  element  which  always,  at  least  here  in  Ireland,  and 
to  a great  extent,  checks  the  progress  of  education. 

19588.  Should  you  propose  that  the  National  Board 
should  give  up  all  supervision  or  control  over  the 
books  used  in  religious  teaching? — As  I say,  I would 


not  have  the  State  interfere  with  the  religious 
teaching.  That,  of  course,  answers  your  lordship’s 
question,  because,  if  there  be  no  prescribed  religious 
teaching  by  the  State,  of  course  there  would  be  no 
books  enjoined.  But  I stated  I would  give  every 
facility  for  religious  instruction,  that  is  to  say,  I would 
only  require  the  secular  education  to  be  for  five  hours 
a day,  and  for  five  days  in  the  week  ; so  that  there 
would  be  ample  opportunities  for  religious  instruction 
while  the  State  took  care  that  the  secular  education 
was  the  education  of  which  they  took  cognizance 
only. 

19589.  Would  your  scheme  attract  any  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Church  Education  schools  ? — Yes  ; 
I think  to  a very  large  extent,  though  not  entirely. 

19590.  How  would  your  system  accord  with  their 
theory  of  the  power  of  the  manager  or  the  teacher  to 
introduce  religious  teaching  at  any  moment  of  the 
school  hours  that  he  pleases? — There  certainly  would 
be  very  great  difficulty  if  persons  were  determined  to 
introduce  religious  teaching.  But  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion of  religious  teaching  when  it  is  left  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  I think  that  the  patrons  or  the  managers  of 
Church  Education  schools  would  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  coming  into  the  arrangement  which  I 
propose.  But  your  lordship  has  called  it  my  system. 
I should  wish  again  to  say  that  I have  only  mentioned 
it  as  one  which  I should  be  willing  to  accept  and  to 
adopt,  not  as  the  best  system,  but  as  one  that  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

19591.  In  such  a system  as  you  have  shadowed  out, 
in  what  manner  would  you  suggest  dealing  with  the 
model  schools  ? — If  the  model  schools  could  be 
kept  up  in  the  present  system,  as  retaining,  in 
its  entirety  and  in  its  integrity,  the  National 
Board  system,  I should  prefer  it.  But  if  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  a change,  I think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  see  what  would  be  the  next  best  tiling  if 
we  cannot  get  exactly  what  I consider  the  best  thing. 
I should  be  very  much  inclined  to  hand  them  over  to 
local  committees,  principally  composed,  if  not  entirely, 
of  laymen  and  managers  for  intermediate  schools  or 
training  schools.  If  they  are  not  to  be  kept  up  under 
the  Board  in  their  present  form  as  model  schools,  I 
should  prefer  to  see  them  handed  over  to  the  different 
localities. 

19592.  Should  you  allow  any  voluntary  association 
to  manage  these  training  schools,  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  the  existing  buildings,  and  paying  them, 
as  in  England,  so  much  for  every  trained  teacher  they 
turned  out? — No  ; not  so  much  voluntary  associations 
as  local  committees.  And  another  thing,  with  regard 
to  training,  though  they  might  train  teachers,  I would 
not  allow  them  to  class  teachers,  because  I think  it  is 
very  desirable  in  all  education  that  we  should  have 
one  uniform  standard  for  the  trained  teachers,  and 
therefore  I would  make  the  model  school  in  Dublin,  if 
1 may  so  call  it,  a university,  granting  degrees  to  the 
trained  teachers,  who  may  be  trained  where  they  like 
or  how  they  like,  but  I should  require  them  to  come 
up  to  the  model  school  to  be  classed ; not  to  reside  in 
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it,  but  merely  to  be  classed ; by  which  means  you 
would  secure  a uniform  standard  for  trained  teachers. 

19593.  Do  you  think  that  the  training  establishment 
in  Marlborough-street  is  efficient  in  training  master's 
and  mistresses  ? — I have  always  found  it  so.  I have 
always  found  the  different  masters  I have  had  from 
the  institution  highly  efficient.  Of  course  there  are 
different  grades  of  masters.  If  you  can  afford  first 
class  pay  you  can  secure  a first  class  master.  If  it  is 
a rural  school  with  not  so  many  pupils,  probably  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  would  not 
enable  them  to  get  a first  class  master. 

19594.  Supposing  any  religious  body  or  denomina- 
tion, Roman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian,  or  the  Church 
Education  Society,  were  of  itself  to  maintain  any 
training  colleges  at  then-  own  expense,  should  you  see 
any  objection  to  the  State  giving  them  assistance  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  in  England,  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  pupils  they  were  educating 
and  passing  ? — Provided  these  trained  teachers  passed 
and  got  their  degree  from  the  central  model  school  as 
qualified  trained  teachers.  I would  not  care  where 
the  teachers  got  their  knowledge,  so  that  they  had  the 
knowledge. 

19595.  If  any  religious  body  in  Ireland  choose  to 
have  a denominational  training  school  for  their 
teachers,  you  would  not  see  any  reason  to  withhold 
such  assistance  ? — Oh,  yes  ; that  would  be  purely  de- 
nominational. I would  give  them  no  assistance  from 
the  State.  If  they  pleased  they  might  have  the  train- 
ing school  at  their  own  cost  and  expense — any  deno- 
mination that  pleased.  But  I would  not  aid  any  de- 
nominational school,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  with  the 
money  of  the  State,  taking  cognizance  only  of  the 
secular  education,  whether  in  ordinary  schools  or 
in  training  schools.  If  any  particular  body,  the 
Church  Education  Society,  or  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 
any  other  body  wished  to  have  a training  school,  let 
them  have  it. 

19596.  I understood  your  lordship  to  say  just  now 
that  you  would  not  care  where  they  were  trained,  so 
that  they  passed  an  examination  in  Marlborough- 
street  ? — Yes ; that  examination  is  simply  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  trained  teachers,  and  to  test  their 
attainments. 

19597.  Then  should  you  see  any  objection  to  a de- 
nominational training  college  receiving  a grant  of 
money  for  each  pupil  teacher  that  passed  in  Marlbo- 
rough-street?— I do  not  exactly  understand  the  question. 
Do  you  mean  that  any  local  school  should,  on  passing 
a trained  teacher,  derive  from  the  State  a capitation 
fund  or  allowance  for  that  trained  teacher — is  that  the 
meaning  of  the  question  ? 

19598.  Yes?  — I do  not  see  exactly  the  ne- 
cessity of  that.  If  the  present  model  schools  were 
handed  over  to  local  committees  for  intermediate 
and  training  establishments,  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  necessity  for  that.  My  only  objection 
would  be  that  it  makes  the  training  denominational 
and  the  education  non-denominational,  and  therefore 
I should  like,  if  possible,  to  keep  both  the  training 
and  the  education  free  from  any  denominational  bias  of 
any  sort  or  kind. 

19599.  But  supposing  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety to  fall  in  with  the  system  suggested  by  you  for 
their  ordinary  schools,  but  to  desire  to  maintain  their 
existing  training  establishment,  should  you  see  any 
objection  to  their  receiving  partial  aid  from  the  State, 
founded  on  results  on  the  number  of  teachers  they  pro- 
duced and  passed  ? — I should  see  a very  great 
objection  to  giving  them  any  special  aid  from  the 
State.  There  is  a training  school  in  Dublin  which, 
if  they  pleased,  they  may  take  advantage  of ; if  they 
do  not  please,  they  need  not.  If  any  denomination, 
either  the  Church  to  which  I belong,  or  the  Church  to 
which  some  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  belong, 
wished  to  have  a special  training  school  for  their  own 
denomination,  I think  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
have  it,  but  to  support  it  themselves. 

19600.  But  assuming  that  the  State  only  provides 
for  the  secular  instruction,  and  leaves  the  mana- 


gers to  communicate  religious  instruction  at  distinct  TVou.  30,  18*>8. 
times  according  to  their  own  manner,  why  should  the  Thg 
mere  denominational  training  be  objectionable,  sup-  Bishop  of 
posing  the  schoolmasters  submitted  to  the  rales  of  the  Down  and 
Board  as  to  the  secular  instruction? — I do  not  see  Connor, 
that  the  State  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  such  train- 
ing establishments  when  it  provides  a central  one,  of 
winch  anyone  that  pleases  may  take  advantage.  Be- 
sides, the  very  circumstance  of  the  trained  teacher 
getting  a class  certificate  and  being  classed  is  suffi- 
cient reward  for  their  labour  and  for  their  expenses. 

19601.  But  in  England  it  has  been  found  that  train- 
ing institutions  require  considerable  assistance  from 
the  State  to  enable  them  to  exist? — You  see  the 
system  in  England,  my  lord,  is  purely  denominational. 

I wish  the  system  here  to  be  purely  secular ; and 
though  of  course  it  will  to  some  extent  drift  into  de- 
nominational, yet  I see  a great  difference  between  the 
State  supporting  a system  as  denominational  and 
supporting  a system  which  may  drift  into  denomi- 
national. 

19602.  But  I presume  you  would  contemplate  that 
those  masters  who  taught  secular  instruction  during 
the  stated  hours  should  communicate  some  religious  in- 
struction at  other  hours? — I should  not  require  it; 
the  patrons  might  require  it ; nor,  as  I have  said,  do 
I think  the  State  should  require  it.  I would  leave  it 
perfectly  free.  I should  like  the  State  only  to  pay  for 
and  support  secular  instruction,  leaving  each  patron  or 
manager  to  take  what  steps  he  pleased  for  inculcating 
religious  instruction. 

19603.  If  the  model  schools  were,  as  you  suggest, 
given  over  on  some  terms  or  other  to  local  com- 
mittees, how  would  those  local  committees  be  ap- 
pointed?— Of  course  there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty, but  as  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  schools 
and  support  them,  I presume  those  who  would  con- 
tribute would  be  the  parties  selected. 

19604.  They  would  be  local  voluntary  associations? 

— Local  voluntary  associations  ; but  I would  not  have 
the  State  support  those  model  schools  beyond  a certain 
extent.  If  you  give  over  those  model  schools  to  local 
committees,  I would  throw  the  burden  on  them — I will 
not  say  the  whole  burden,  but  the  partial  burden. 

A nfl  then  I think  that  would  remove  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  the  committee,  because  those  who  came  for- 
ward to  provide  for  those  model  schools,  to  keep  and 
support  them,  would  be  naturally  the  parties  who 
should  have  the  control  and  management ; though  I 
should  prefer,  my  lord,  to  have  the  schools  left  as  they 

19605.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Does  your  lordship  think 
you  would  be  able  to  get  bodies  of  volunteers  in  the 
several  districts,  who  would  accept  and  take  charge  of 
the  model  schools  on  such  terms  ? — In  some  places,  as 
in  Belfast,  you  would,  but  at  the  same  time  I do  not 
wish  to  alter  the  present  model  schools,  as  I prefer 
that  they  should  remain ; but  in  case  it  is  desirable 
to  change  the  model  school  system,  it  struck  me  that 
that  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to  do.  I should  not. 
however,  wish  to  change  them. 

19606.  The  Chairman. — But  supposing  a denomi- 
national training  school  sent  up  certain  pupils  to  be 
examined  in  Marlborough-street,  in  secular  matters, 
and  that  those  pupils  passed,  might  not  they  fairly  ask 
the  State  to  reimburse  them  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
one  or  two  years’  residence  of  those  pupils  while  in 
training?  — They  get  their  reward  by  obtaining  an 
appointment  immediately. 

19607.  But  would  you  throw  the  whole  expense  of 
the  training  of  these  teachers  or  individuals,  on 
voluntary  effort  ? — If  you  do  not  please  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  system  which  the  State  provides,  and 
choose  to  have  one  of  your  own,  you  can  hardly  turn 
round  and  say,  “ the  State  should  pay  for  our  system.” 

The  State  provides  for  a non-sectarian  system,  and  if 
the  people  do  not  like  to  have  that,  I can  quite  under- 
stand that  they  should  not  be  coerced  to  do  so ; but 
then  it  is  not  for  the  State  to  go  and  provide  another 
system,  when  they  have  provided  one  which  is,  I think, 
free  from  sectarian  bias. 
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19608.  Then  should  you  contemplate  maintaining 
any  model  schools  of  the  Board,  except  those  in  Marl- 
borough-street  1 — I should  like  to  maintain  them  all 
under  the  Board  ; but  the  Marlborough-street  schools 
I consider  would  be  indispensable. 

19609.  But  is  there  not  a great  feeling,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  favour 'of  denomi- 
national training  schools  ? — I believe  my  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  wish  altogether  to  have  a 
denominational  system — of  course  the  grounds  for  it 
your  lordship  and  the  Commissioners  have  already 
elicited — but  I am  only  stating  what  I think  would  be 
the  fairest  and  the  justest  system,  and  the  one  least 
likely  to  lead  to  complications;  that  is  a secular 
system. 

19610.  Assuming  the  State  not  to  take  charge  of 
the  religious  education  of  its  subjects  in  Ireland  ; pro- 
vided the  masters  showed  themselves  capable  of  teach- 
ing secular  matters,  why  should  the  State  refuse  to 
assist  in  the  secular  training  of  those  teachers  ? — I do 
not  think  the  State  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  as  with  the  acquirements  of  the 
pupils.  I do  not  know  whether  the  State  would 
regard  it  as  necessary  to  have  trained  masters. 
The  State  sends  Inspectors  to  examine  the  schools, 
and  pays  those  masters,  and  supports  those  schools, 
according  to  the  amount  of  secular  knowledge  that 
the  pupils  have.  I do  not  think  that  the  State  would 
require  any  particular  trained  master,  but  we  should 
all  prefer  them,  and  the  natural  desire  of  the  patrons 
would  be,  and  they  would  find  it  their  interest,  to  get 
trained  masters ; but  as  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned, I do  not  think  it  is  bound  to  do  more  than 
look  after  sound  secular  instruction,  and  give  facili- 
ties for  inculcating  religious  instruction. 

19611.  Does  not  the  assistance  which  the  State  gives 
to  training  schools  facilitate  very  much  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  by  the  masters  ? — It  certainly  does. 

19612.  Then  supposing  the  State  think,  fit  to  con- 
tinue that  assistance,  might  it  not  leave  the  religious 
training  of  the  teachers  to  be  carried  out  in  a man- 
ner pleasing  to  the  different  religious  bodies!  — I 
should  like  the  religious  bodies  to  cany  out  the  reli- 
gious teaching  in  the  schools  or  training  of  the  masters 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  their  own  feelings 
and  according  to  their  conscience.  I do  not  think  the 
State  should  take  cognizance  of  it  at  all.  I think  we 
may  very  fairly  leave  it  to  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  of 
the  clergy  of  the  various  Churches  to  provide  religious 
instruction,  and,  if  they  please,  to  give  that  instruction 
through  the  masters,  and  to  see  that  the  masters  are 
competent  to  give  it.  I wish  to  guard  against  approv- 
ing of  any  denominational  system,  but  I thought  that 
the  system  least  likely  to  be  objectionable  and  most 
likely  to  be  approved  of  by  the  vai-ious  Churches,  would 
be  a purely  secular  system.  I am  not  aware  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  object  to  it,  and  they  would 
have  full  facilities  for  inculcating  those  religious  tenets 
which  they  hold  binding  on  their  consciences  and  those 
of  their  co-religionists. 

19613.  Do  you  consider  the  education  given  in  the 
ordinary  National  schools  to  be  efficient  at  the  present 
moment  1 — I have  not  sufficient  experience  of  the 
schools  in  Ireland  to  answer  that  question.  Such 
schools  as  have  come  under  my  own  observation  estab- 
lished in  my  own  locality,  I consider  to  be  very  efficient. 
But  then  it  is  a locality  in  which  such  schools  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  in  a more  flourishing  state 
than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  prosperous  state  of 
the  country. 

19614.  Supposing  such  an  alteration  of  system  as 
you  have  Spoken  of,  to  be  carried  out,  should  you  con- 
sider that  it  would  necessitate  any  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Board  ? — Oh,  yes ; I think  there 
should  he  a change  in  the  composition  of  the  Board, 
whether  the  changes  I suggested  are  carried  out  or  not, 
because  I think  that  the  Board  should  be  purely  ad- 
ministrative ; for  I think  that  a great  deal  of  the 
difficulties  and  objections  to  the  system  of  National 
Education  has  arisen  from  the  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution of  fhe  Board  and  the  relaxation  of  some  of 


their  rules.  I would  make  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Ireland  purely  administrative,  carrying  out  fixed 
principles  and  laws,  and,  therefore,  I should  not  care 
whether  the  Resident  Commissioner  was  a member  of 
my  Church,  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  would 
be  perfectly  immaterial,  provided  his  duties  were 
purely  administrative. 

19615.  Then  in  any  changes  or  modifications  of  the 
rules  or  regulations  which  might  be  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  should  you  propose  that  those  changes 
should  be  suggested  by  the  Board,  and  submitted  to 
the  Irish  Privy  Council ; or  in  what  body  should  you 
vest  the  power  of  making  any  necessary  alterations  ? — 
If  there  were  a Minister  of  Education,  as  it  is  possible 
such  an  office  may  be  created,  I would  vest  it  in  him. 
If  there  were  not  a Minister  of  Education,  I must  leave 
it  to  the  Same  tribunal  which,  I believe,  exists  in 
England — namely,  the  Council. 

19616.  So  that  if  the  National  Board  considered 
that  any  changes  were  necessary,  they  should  report 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  their  opinion,  and  any  changes 
made  should  be  made  with  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
Executive  Government? — Well,  I can  hardly  fancy 
that  in  my  system  there  would  be  any  necessity  for 
making  any  recommendation ; because  it  would  be 
a purely  secular  system,  in  which  you  cut  off  the  reli- 
gious element,  which  iu  Ireland,  I am  sorry  to  say,  has 
been  the  element  of  discord ; there  would  not  be  any 
changes  likely  to  occur.  It  would  be  a purely  secular 
system,  and  I cannot  foresee  any  changes  which 
the  Board  would  require.  And  another  thing 
— I would  not  prescribe  certain  books.  I should 
remove  that  difficulty.  I would  leave  the  pupils, 
under  the  new  system,  to  get  their  knowledge  from  the 
patron  or  the  master  in  whatever  way  they  pleased — 
pretty  much  as  I do  with  my  candidates  for  ordination. 
I prescribe  certain  subjects,  but  leave  them  to  get  their 
knowledge  from  whatever  books  they  like.  I would 
recommend  certain  books,  and  undoubtedly  the  books 
of  the  National  system  recommend  themselves  to  a great 
many  pati’ons.  But  I would  not  enjoin  certain  books. 

19617.  Should  you  desire  that  the  Board  should 
retain  the  power  of  forbidding  any  book  that  they 
thought  objectionable? — Well,  that  is  not,  indeed,  an 
easy  question  to  answer.  I can  hardly  fancy  that  in  a 
great  educational  system  books  would  be  selected  in 
the  present  day  objectionable.  I do  not  know  in  what 
way  you  would  consider  them  objectionable ; I do  not 
take  cognizance  of  the  religious  element,  and  of  course 
that  would  not  be  a matter  of  objection,  and,  therefore, 
matters  of  fact  and  of  history,  I can  hardly  see,  would 
be  open  to  objection.  The  Board  might  be  allowed 
this  power ; but  I consider  it  should  be  used  in  very 
rare  instances ; and  I consider  it  would  be  very  seldom 
that  any  such  instance  would  occur.  I should  like 
to  leave  education  as  free  as  possible,  to  leave 
the  patrons  and  managers  free  to  give  secular  educa- 
tion, in  fact,  to  do  what  I am  afraid  there  is  a 
great  want  for  in  Ireland — to  educate  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

19618.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a part  of  the  payment  derived  by  the  school  should  be 
what  is  called  iu  England  payment  by  results?— That 
is  for  paying  the  master  ? 

19619.  Yes? — Yes,  of  course  I do.  I do  not  know 
exactly  the  English  system,  but  I think  it  very 
desirable  that  the  master’s  salary  should  be  to  some 
extent  contingent  on  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  but,  of 
course,  there  should  be  allowances  made.  There  may 
be  manufacturing  districts  where  children  may  not  be 
able  to  attend  so  regularly  as  in  other  districts,  and, 
therefore,  there  should  be  considerable  allowance. 
I would  not  have  the  rein  too  tightly  drawn,  but  I 
would  make  that  the  principle. 

19620.  Seeing  that  in  many  cases  the  local  funds 
contributed  by  individuals  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  are  extremely  small,  do  you  think  it  desirable 
that  a local  rate  should  be  instituted  to  meet  a portion 
of  any  increased  expense  of  the  schools  ? — No  ; I think 
that  that  should  not  be,  because  I think  the  very 
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districts  in  whicli  that  would  be  required  would  be  the 
very  districts  in  which  it  would  become  a hardship — 
the  poor  districts  ; and  yet  these  are  the  very  districts 
which  require  free  education,  and  a local  rate  would 
then  very  much  check  education. 

19621.  I think  your  lordship  spoke  of  a uniform 
qualification  for  schoolmasters  ? — I should  like  to 
have  it. 

19622.  But  are  not  higher  acquirements  necessary 
for  schoolmasters  in  large  towns  than  in  the  small 
country  towns  ? — Oh,  certainly.  That  would  be  regu- 
lated by  a higher  class  of  masters.  I meant,  my  lord, 
that  there  should  be  a number  two  class,  a number 
three  class,  and  a number  one  class.  Of  course,  the 
masters  would  be  selected  according  to  class — for 
instance,  a first-class  master  in  a little  rural  district 
would  not  probably  be  so  desirable  as  a master  of  less 
qualification,  and  with  equal  faculties  for  imparting 
instruction. 

19623.  In  speaking  of  a uniform  qualification,  your 
lordship  did  not  mean  that  there  should  be  only  one 
standard  for  schoolmasters  ? — Oh,  certainly  not— not 
one  standard. 

19624.  Mr.  Gibson. — By  secular  education  would 
you  imply  that  all  moral  instruction  should  be  ex- 
cluded 1— I did  not  say  a word  of  excluding  any.  I 
said  I would  neither  prohibit  nor  enjoin  it. 

1962S.  But  I wish  to  know  what  you  exactly  mean 
by  secular  education? — Of  course,  there  could  be  no 
secular  education  in  which  the  moral  teaching  would 
not  overlie  the  surface  of  it ; but  I would  not  require 
the  State  to  take  any  cognizance  of  anything  more  than 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  secular  knowledge. 

19626.  Your  lordship  is  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent books  of  the  National  Board,  our  reading  books. 
Do  they  fulfil  or  come  up  to  your  lordship’s  idea  of 
purely  secular  instruction  ? — Yes ; there  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are,  some  lessons  in  these  books  on  religious 
teaching,  but,  of  course,  they  would  not  be  objec- 
tionable on  that  account. 

19627.  Would  you  have  these  excluded  ? — I stated 
previously  that  I would  not  require  any  books ; that  the 
patrons  might  select  any  books  they  pleased,  provided 
the  pupils  had  the  knowledge.  I would  not  care  how 
they  got  the  knowledge.  Of  course  I should  wish 
them  to  have  certain  books.  As  I state  (to  give  an 
illustration)  in  my  examination  of  candidates  for  orders, 
I require  certain  subjects ; but  they  may  get  their 
knowledge  from  whatever  books  they  please.  I do  not 
enjoin  the  books. 

19628.  Is  your  lordship  speaking  now  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers,  or  the  general  management  of  the 
schools? — I am  speaking  of  the  schools,  not  of  the 
teachers  at  all. 

19629.  But  your  lordship  is  anxious  to  maintain  the 
united  principle  in  education? — As  I stated  before 
you  came  into  the  room,  my  own  preference  is  in 
favour  of  the  united  system  of  education  as  originally 
constituted ; but  as  I feel  to  a great  extent  that  we  can 
hardly  now  hope  that  it  will  reach  the  requirements  of 
the  country  in  educating  the  masses  of  the  people,.  I 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  and  adopt  another  sys- 
tem. I mentioned  that  before  you  came  into  the  room. 

19630.  Supposing  that  the  united  principle  be  still 
adhered  to,  do  you  not  think  that  books  in  which  the 
sectarian  element  might  be  introduced  would  not  be 
destructive  of  that  principle,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
exclude  children  whose  parents  held  different  opinions, 
and  who  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  be  instructed 
in  them,  all  restrictions  as  to  the  books  to  be  em- 
ployed in  our  National  schools  being  removed? — I 
would  not  require  them  to  be  used. 

19631.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  books  published 
by  a Roman  Catholic  society,  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
or  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  were  taken  into  any 
school,  would  the  parents  of  children  objecting  to  the 
views  put  forward  in  these  bocflcs  send  their  children 
to  those  schools  ? — No  ; but  I do  not  think  they  would 
have  any  light,  during  the  five  hours  of  the  day  to 
which  I would  limit  the  secular  instruction,  to  intro- 
duce any  books  of  a sectarian  character. 


19632.  If  your  lordship  withdraws  all  restriction  Nov.  io,  I8fi8. 

from  the  books,  would  you  put  denominational  books  

into  a school  which,  according  to  your  lordship’s  views,  jjlsh o^of 
is  strictly  non-denominatioual  1 — But  I would  not  in-  Down  and 
troduce  denominational  books.  Connor. 

19633.  That  is  a restriction  ? — The  restriction  is  to 
secular ; I should  say,  perhaps,  that  there  should  be 
books  for  the  use  of  secular  instruction. 

19634.  I understood  your  lordship  to  say  that  you 
would  not  allow  even  a veto  to  the  Commissioners  on 
the  books  used  in  National  schools,  that  you  would 
give  unfettered  liberty  to  introduce  books  that  would 
provide  the  greatest  amount  of  secular  knowledge ; I 
would  ask  how  your  lordship  would  reconcile  the  intro- 
duction of  denominational  books  with  a non-denomi- 
national  system  ? — I should  have  expressed  myself  more 
guardedly  by  saying  I would  take  no  cognizance  of 
books,  provided  they  were  books  containing  only 
secular  instruction  for  pupils  during  the  secular  hours  ; 
and  I stated  I would  require  each  school  to  give  secular 
instruction  five  hours  a day,  and  five  days  in  the  week, 
leaving  any  other  hour  and  day  for  such  religious  in- 
struction as  the  different  patrons  or  managers  might 
feel  bound  to  give. 

19635.  Now,  my  lord,  with  respect  to  teachers 
coming  up  to  be  examined  in  the  Central  Training 
Establishment  from  denominational  training  schools, 
do  ,you  think  that  these  teachers  would  be  likely  to 
conduct  satisfactorily  the  non-denominational  system 
in  ordinary  schools? — Of  course  I am  not  accountable 
for  what  the  various  teachers  might  do ; I am  only 
stating  what  I consider  that  the  State  should  do.  If 
anyone  choose  to  violate  the  rules  or  break  through 
the  compact  I can  hardly  consider  myself  liable  to  any 
consequences  which  might  arise. 

19636.  I presume  that  the  system  in  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  would  be  to  have  the  religious  education 
mixed  up  with  the  secular — I suppose  that  is  your 
meaning  of  denominational  ? — 1 am  strongly  against  a 
denominational  system. 

19637.  I know  your  lordship  is,  but  your  lordship 
has  been  rather,  I think,  favourable  to  a system  of 
denominational  training  colleges? — No ; I particularly 
told  Lord  Powis  that  I would  not  take  cognizance  of 
any  training  colleges  for  different  denominations,  but 
that  the  teachers  might  come  from  where  they  pleased ; 

I could  not  prevent  the  different  Churches  from  training 
their  pupils  where  they  pleased. 

19638.  Well,  then,  my  lord,  supposing  a teacher  to 
come  up  from  one  of  these  colleges  to  be  submitted  to 
an  examination  and  to  receive  his  certificate  from  the 
Board,  do  you  think  he  is  likely  to  give  satisfaction  in 
the  non-denominational  school  which  your  lordship 
thinks  the  best,  being  trained  under  a purely  deno- 
minational system  ? — But  if  he  is  only  to  give  secular 
instruction,  I can  hardly  see  that  it  makes  the  least 
difference  where  he  has  been  trained. 

19639.  But  the  secular  instruction  he  has  been 
taught  to  give  is  a secular-  instruction  which  has  im- 
mediate reference  to,  and  Is  mixed  up  with  religious 
dogma? — If  it  is  mixed  up  with  religious  truth  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  it. 

19640.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — From  what  you  have 
stated,  my  lord,  I presume  that  your  view  is  very  much 
that  which  was  expressed  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when 
he  said— “ I continue  to  think  it  most  desirable  that  in 
our  great  imperial  community,  where  its  citizens  are  to 
play  united  parts,  and  discharge  united  functions, 
to  live,  in  short,  a united  life,  the  preparation  for 
it  should  be  laid  in  a united  education.”  That  is 
your  principle  ? — That  would  be  my  whole  object 
and  wish. 

19641.  So  that  it  is  only  in  view  of  what  you  con- 
ceive to  be  the  difficulties  of  the  present  time  that  you 
suggested  a secular  system  ? — Certainly  ; my  object  is 
to  give  the  largest  amount  possible  of  education  to  the 
uneducated  masses  in  Ireland. 

19642.  I do  not  know  whether  your  lordship’s  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  the  report  of  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  schools  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  I presume  you  know,  at 
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least  by  name  and  character,  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  ?— I do  not  know  Mm. 

19643.  When  examined  on  this  subject  with  regard 
to  Scotland  he  was  asked  this  question — “What  is 
your  opinion  as  regards  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  the  denominational  system  as  it  is 
called — what  are  its  effects?”  his  answer  is,  “I  have 
all  along  thought  that  it  had  almost  every  defect  that  a 
system  could  have,  principally,  because  it  was  a bonus 
to  sectarianism  and  to  division  amongst  the  people,  as 
it  appears  to  me.”  Should  you  agree  with  Dr.  Lee  in 
tliat  opinion? — Perhaps  he  would  state  it  a little 
more  strongly  than  I should  myself.  I object  to  the 
denominational  system,  because  it  serves  to  keep  up 
an  unhappy  barrier  between  the  different  religious 
creeds,  and  trains  them  up  in  antagonism,  almost  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  which  I should  wish  to  break 
down. 

19644.  In  answer  to  another  question  he  said — “ It 
is  also  a great  waste  of  public  money.”  Do  you  think 
that  a denominational  system  in  Ireland  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  objection  ? — I could  not  say  that  any 
system  which  gave  a large  amount  of  education  would 
be  a waste  of  public  money.  I should  not  like  the 
system,  but  I should  not  like  to  state  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  public  money. 

19645.  He  also  stated  as  his  general  impression, 

“ that  there  are  a great  many  parishes  in  Scotland 
where  there  are  more  schools  than  are  necessary  for 
the  population,  under  the  denominational  system.” 
Should  you  expect  such  a result  from  the  denomina- 
tional system  in  this  country  ? — Certainly ; where  tliei-e 
was  a mixed  population  of  different  creeds,  that  must 
necessarily  be  the  result. 

19646.  You  would  not,  I presume,  in  a denomina- 
tional system,  leave  out  of  view  the  interests  of  the 
smaller  sects,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  especially,  the 
Unitarians,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  and  so  on? — Of 
course  not.  But  when  I stated  schools  confined  to 
secular  knowledge,  there  are  cases  where  I consider 
the  State  should  step  in  and  solely  and  entirely  sup- 
port those  schools ; for  instance,  in  the  north,  where 
there  are,  in  many  districts,  only  a handful  of  Roman 
Catholics,  very  often  only  three,  five,  or  ten,  there 
should  be  a school  kept  by  the  State,  a non-sectarian 
school.  In  the  south  and  west,  where  there  would 
frequently  be  but  a handful  of  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  1 think  the  State  should  step  in  and 
keep  up  a school  for  secular  instruction,  and  be  them- 
selves the  patrons. 

19647.  Should  you  approve  of  the  expense  of  the 
proper  amount  of  salary  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 
teacher,  and  the  building  of  a school,  and  the  keeping 
of  it  in  order,  for  minorities  of  three,  five,  or  ten,  either 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic? — T.  think  the  State 
should  certainly  provide,  in  certain  localities,  and  be 
themselves  the  patrons  of  small  schools  in  which  the 
minorities  would  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
secular  instruction.  But  under  the  system  which  1 
recommend,  tliat  is,  secular  instruction,  that  would  not 
arise  if  the  system  were  carried  out,  as  I believe  it 
would  be,  in  its  integrity. 

19648.  Under  a secular  system  should  there  be  any 
necessity  for  providing  for  such  minorities? — There 
would  not  be  any  necessity. 

19649.  Then  your  impression  is  very  much  that  of 
Dr.  Robert  Lee  in  Scotland,  when  he  says  in  answer  to 
the  question  “ You  are  of  opinion  that  the  school  system 
of  Scotland  should  be  entirely  secular?” — “Yes;  that 
is  my  opinion  ? ” — That  it  is  the  best  system  which 
the  circumstances  of  tliis  country  demand. 

19650.  Now,  in  answer  to  another  question,  “To 
whom  would  you  trust  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  children  ?”  His  answer  is,  “ To  the  pastor  and  the 
parents.”  Should  you  agree  in  that  Mew? — Oh,  of 
course ; the  parental  authority  must  be  superior  to 
anything  else ; but  I would  leave  the  patrons  and 
managers  of  the  schools  to  make  such  provision  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  prtpils  attending  them  out 
of  secular  hours  as  they  pleased. 

19651.  And  leave  it  to  the  respective  Churches,  I 


presume,  in  connexion  with  this  system,  to  supply  di- 
rect religious  instruction? — It  belongs  to  them  with- 
out my  leaving  it  to  them,  as  a matter  of  duty,  and  a 
matter  of  conscience. 

19652.  I think,  my  lord,  you  referred  in  the  early 
part  of  your  examination  to  parties  who  have  been 
hitherto  opposed  to  the  system  ? — I do  not  know 
whether  I should  say  that  any  parties  were  opposed, 
but  I think  it  is  patent  in  Ireland  that  as  formerly  a 
large  number  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  objected  to  the  National  system,  so  now 
a large  number  of  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  object  to  the  system. 

19653.  I see  in  the  report  for  1836,  when  Dr. 
Murray  was  a member  of  the  Board  and  signed  the 
reports,  in  the  report  for  1839  and  so  on,  this  state- 
ment, “ It  has  been  earnestly  embraced  ” (referring  to 
the  system)  “ from  the  first  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity  in  particular,  and  been  held  by  the 
poor  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  the  Government  has 
ever  bestowed  on  them; ’’and  again,  in  1842,  “The 
committee  are  mistaken  in<  supposing  that  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  not  mixed  and  extensively 
mixed  in  the  several  National  schools.  The  union 
between  them  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been 
general  if  it  had  not  been  opposed  by  prejudices  which 
are  now  giving  way,  and  as  the  clergy  of  all  commu- 
nions must  at  length  see  that  a system  of  education 
tending  to  union  is  the  only  one  which  the  State  is 
likely  to  support,  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will 
think  rather  of  securing  such  a system  for  the  poor  of 
their  flocks  than  of  attempting  to  have  another  system 
substituted  for  it.”  This  was  signed  by  Dr.  Murray, 
F.  Sadleir,  and  Mr.  Blake,  we!!  known  to  be  Roman 
Catholics.  Did  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  laity 
fall  in  with  the  system  from  the  first  and  continue  its 
friends  ? — They  fell  in  with  it  at  first  but  they  did  not 
continue  its  friends. 

19654.  Until  a late  period? — Until  a late  period,  I 
think  so ; comparatively  speaking,  a late  period. 

19655.  You  have  stated  that  in  view  of  the  system 
which  you  should  be  disposed  to  favour,  provided  any 
change  took  place,  you  would  neither  prohibit  nor 
enjoin  religious  instruction  as  a principle  ; is  that 
not  precisely  the  principle  of  the  present  system? — 
I do  not  know  that  it  is  exactly,  but  I am  not  quite  sure. 

19656.  But  in  this  system  to  which  you  refer,  should 
you  keep  the  secular  and  religious  instruction  alto- 
gether distinct? — I should  require  five  hours  a day  for 
secular  instruction,  and  I do  not  care  where  they  put 
in  the  religiorrs  instruction. 

19657.  With  regard  to  the  Church  Education  diffi- 
culty, my  lord,  do  you  not  find  that  the  clergy  as  well 
as  the  laity,  are  largely  giving  way,  that  is,  that  they 
are  not  determined  to  enforce  the  principle  of  introduc- 
ing the  Scriptures  into  the  schools  when  they  please, 
as  formerly  ? — They  are  not  enforcing  the  principle  ; 
but  they  are  requiring  the  right  to  enforce  it,  which  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

19658.  Is  it  really  a practical  or  a sentimental 
grievance? — A sentimental  grievance  no  doubt. 

19659.  You  should  prefer  to  retain  the  model  schools 
as  they  at  present  exist  ? — Yes. 

19660.  You  have  suggested  if  a change  took  place, 
however,  the  handing  of  them  over  to  local  com- 
mittees?— Well  I have;  if  a change  took  place  that 
would  be  probably  the  best  thing,  but  I am  only 
putting  it  in  that  alternative,  because  I highly  ap- 
prove of  the  model  schools  ; there  the  system  is 
carried  out  in  its  integrity,  and  there  is  a guarantee 
for  it. 

19661.  Keeping  this  system  in  view,  should  you 
suggest  that  the  model  schools  should  be  conducted 
under  fixed  rules,  and  conducted  so  as  not  to  deprive 
any  children  of  the  advantages  of  the  secular  instruc- 
tion, brrt  without  any  interference  witli  religious 
instruction  ? — I worrld  have  no  more  rules  for  them  than 
for  the  others,  that  is,  I would  have  five  hours  a day 
for  secular  instruction,  providing  that  they  should  give 
a large  amount  of  secular  instruction,  and  leaving  a 
sufficient  margin  for  teaching  religiorrs  truths. 
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19662.  May  I ask  what  parties  you  have  in  view 
as  the  parties  to  conduct  those ; how  should  the  com- 
mittees be  appointed  X — I have  not  turned  that  over 
in  my  mind,  but  I presume  that  a good  deal  would 
depend  upon  into  whose  hands  those  model  schools 
fell. 

19663.  You  would  not  resort,  I presume,  in  large 
cities,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  to  manage  them  ? — 
Oh,  no.  I would  not  have  them  under  a corporation 
of  any  sort  or  kind,  or  any  fixed  board  of  that  sort. 

19664.  Where  local  parties  would  not  tax  themselves 
for  the  support  of  those  schools,  what  should  you  say 
in  that  case  would  become  of  them  X — Keep  them  as 
model  schools. 

19665.  Under  the  present  system? — Under  the 
present  system — where  I should  like  to  see  them  all 
remain. 

19666.  I think  your  lordship  referred  to  your 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  as  preferring  the  deno- 
minational system ; is  it  the  demand  of  the  people  or 
the  clergymen  do  you  know? — I believe  it  is  the 
demand  of  their  spiritual  guides.  I do  not  think  that 
the  people  cai-e  much  about  it. 

19667.  By  one  of  the  printed  papers  placed  before 
this  Commission,  I see  that  your  lordship  forwarded 
a memorial  to  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  some  years 
ago,  on  behalf  of  certain  clergy  and  laity  of  your 
diocese  on  the  subject  of  National  education  in  Ire- 
land?— Yes,  if  I recollect  aright,  it  was  to  get  such  a 
relaxation  of  a rule  as  would  bring  in  a larger  number  of 
adherents  to  the  system  than  I found  to  exist  in  the 
diocese.  It  was  an  endeavour,  in  fact,  to  effect  a com- 
promise within  the  limits  of  principle  to  make  the 
system  more  generally  supported. 

19668.  The  rule  which  they  desired  to  have  relaxed 
was  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
National  schools ? — No;  I think  it  was  in  reference 
to  a reference  to  the  Scriptures. 

19669.  Mere  reference  ? — Yes ; you  have  got  a copy 
of  the  memorial,  1 see. 

19670.  Yes  ; the  demand  was  not  that  they  should 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  but 
merely  of  reference  to  the  Scriptures  ? — If  it  casually 
occurred.  It  is  so  many  years  ago  my  memory  may 
not  be  quite  accurate. 

19671.  The  words  are  these  : — “ Explanation  to 
the  effect  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  was  not  originally 
intended,  and  shall  not  be  enforced,  to  prevent  the 
manager  or  teacher  of  any  school  from  making  such  re- 
ference to  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  occasions  may 
demand,  provided  that  under  the  appearance  of  exer- 
cising their  just  right,”  &c.  ? — I think  that  is  very 
fairly  stated.  That  is  the  memorial  I presented. 

19672.  It  is.  Did  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  my  lord,  in  your  opinion,  see  the  point  of 
the  demand  made  in  this  memorial,  and  reply  to  it  ac- 
cordingly?— If  I recollect  rightly — as  I stated  it  is 
some  years  ago — Lord  Carlisle  wrote  me  a letter,  and 
I considered  it  passed  over  the  question,  and  I put  it 
again  before  him. 

19673.  Your  own  words  are  these — in  reply  to  his 
Excellency,  who  had  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your 
memorial,  you  gay : “ I must,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
part  of  the  memorialists,  draw  your  attention  • to  an 
error  into  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation have  fallen.”  What  was  that  error,  may  I ask? 
— It  is  stated  a little  further  on. 

19674.  Read  the  words,  if  you  please  ? — (Reads): — 
“We  did  not  seek  any  modification  of  their  rule  with  regard 
‘ to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  during  the  hours  of  general 
instruction,’  but  simply  permission  to  make  such  reference  to 
the  Word  of  God  as  occasion  might  demand.  Your  Excellency 
will  perceive  the  marked  distinction  existing  between  the 
reading  of  Scripture  during  ordinary  school  hours  and  the 
occasional  reference  to  the  same  in  the  exercise  of  what  we 
hope  will  be  considered  a just  right  in  imparting  that ‘com- 
bined literary  and  moral  ’ instruction  which  is  required  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board.” 

19675.  You  are  aware,  my  lord,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  require  the  General 
Lesson,  or  one  of  a similar  import,  to  be  inculcated 
in  every  school  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruc- 
tion ? — I do  not  believe  they  do  require  it. 


19676.  I will  refer  to  the  General  Lesson,  and  I will  Nov.  30,  1868. 

quote  you  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa-  r 

tion  out  of  their  own  report  for  1866,  page  63.  They  r 

say  that  Down  and 

“ The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  fol-  Connor, 
lowing  lesson,  or  of  a lesson  of  similar  import,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Commissioners,  shall  be  strictly  inculcated  during  the 
hours  of  united  instruction  in  all  schools  received  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Board,  and  that  a copy  of  the  lesson  itself  be 
hung  up  in  each  school.” 

I shall  not  quote  the  General  Lesson.  The  mere  refe- 
rence will  suffice.  The  general  bearing  of  the  lesson 
is,  of  course,  impressing  the  principles  of  love  and 
charity  on  all  parties? — Very  necessary,  I should 
think. 

19677.  Now,  in  it  are  not  two  texts  of  Scripture  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  chapter  and  verse  given  X — Yes  ; so 
I see — a quotation  from  St.  Peter. 

19678.  Those  two  texts  are  referred  to,  and  given 
in  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion. Do  you  conceive  then,  my  lord,  that  it  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  fact  to  say  that  the  Scrip- 
tures cannot  be  referred  to  during  the  hours  of  united 
instruction  with  a copy  of  this  General  Lesson  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  school  ? — It  appears  to  me  that 
• they  only  permitted  reference  to  what  they  pleased  to 
quote  themselves  in  the  lesson ; but  they  do  not  permit 
the  teachers  to  make  references  such  as  might  suggest 
themselves  to  their  own  minds,  because  after  the  letter 
of  His  Excellency  to  me,  the  Board  felt  it  their  duty 
not  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  I made. 

19679.  The  present  mode  of  education  and  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  is 
one  that  should  afford  combined  literary  and  moral 
instruction  ; are  not  moral  sanctions  based  on  revela- 
tion?— Yes. 

19680.  And  is  not  the  moral  law  summarily  com- 
prehended in  the  Ten  Commandments  ? — Yes. 

19681.  And  it  is  summed  up  by  the  Great  Law- 
Giver  himself,  when  he  says  of  the  law,  that  it 
teaches  “ Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,”  and  so  on,  “ and  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself?  ” — Undoubtedly. 

19682.  Now,  if  moral  sanctions  are  based  on  revela- 
tion, does  not  this  principle,  unless  there  is  some 
specific  exclusion  of  it,  primA  facie  entitle  the  teacher 
to  refer  to  the  Bible  for  enforcing  morality  ? — I should 
have  thought  so,  had  I not  got  that  letter  from  the 
Commissioners. 

19683.  And  are  not  the  Commandments  suspended 
in  every  school  where  the  managers  desire  ? — They  are 
not  required  to  be  suspended,  I believe. 

19684.  Now,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  such  National 
schools  a copy  of  the  Commandments  is  openly  exposed 
all  day  in  the  school  ? — I am  not  sure  either  that  is 
required  as  a sine  qu&  non. 

19685.  I think  your  lordship  has  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  reading  books  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  if  not  quotations  from  the  Bible  ? — They  con- 
tain many  distinct  and  accurate  quotations  from  the 
Bible,  and  also  references  to  it. 

19686.  And  I presume  those  can  be  used  at  any 
time  by  the  teacher  ? — Are  you  talking  of  the  present 
system  ? 

19687.  Of  the  present  system? — Of  course,  any  of 
the  books  can  be. 

19688.  And  unless  when  objected  to — and  I have 
specially  in  view  the  clergy  and  laity  of  your  own 
Church  in  this  connexion — unless  when  objected  to, 
cannot  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  books  of  Sacred  Poetry 
be  used  during  combined  instruction?  I had  better 
read  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  Part  I.,  section  5, 
paragraph  7 : — “ In  accordance  with  this  rule  the  rules 
as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply,  except  in  the 
way  hereinbefore  stated,  to  the  Scripture  Lessons  and 
the  book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  or  to  the  matter  contained 
in  the  common  school  books,  or  in  any  other  book  the 
use  of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time  sanc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  united  instruction?” — Of 
course,  that  is,  according  to  the  rule. 

19689.  With  regard  to  the  memorial,  did  not  the 
refusal  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National 
5 R 
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Education,  in  your  opinion,  amount  simply  to  this  : — 

“ We  can  give  no  general  permission  to  use  the  Bible 
during  combined  instruction,  because  thereby  the  doors 
would  be  opened  to  gross  abuse,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  check  ? ” Should  you  think  that  was  the 
main  idea  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion  seemed  to  entertain  when  they  replied  to  the 
memorial  ? — It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Commissioners  thought  that  it  would  be  open- 
ing the  door  to  a larger  violation  of  the  system  than  I 
contemplated  in  the  memorial.  I think  they  thought 
that  others  might  take  advantage  of  that  to  introduce 
the  religious  element  into  the  secular  teaching. 

19690.  But,  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  in  their 
own  reports,  and  in  their  own  general  lesson  they  refer 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  and  to  passages  of  Scripture, 
should  you  suppose  that  they  prohibited  all  Bible 
reference  ? — Oh,  no  ; but  there  is  a great  differ- 
ence between  the  Commissioners,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, quoting  Scripture,  and  permitting  a promis- 
cuous quotation  of  Scripture  by  teachers  of  various 
Churches. 

19691.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  system,  reference  can  be 
made  to  revelation,  and,  unless  abused,  would  not  be 
considered  a violation  of  the  rule,  or  should  not  be 
considered  a violation  of  the  rule  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  ? — I am  afraid  from  this  answer 
that  I got  that  no  direct  reference  can  be  made.  Of 
course,  there  are  incidental  references  which  you  can- 
not prevent  being  made. 

19692.  If  guilty  of  a breach  of  the  first  table  of  the 
law,  may  not  the  teacher,  in  reproving  a child,  refer 
to  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  Commandment? — 

I believe  he  has  that  permission. 

19693;  And  if  guilty  of  a breach  of  the  second  table 
of  the  law,  striking  or  lying,  or  any  other,  may  he  not 
refer  to  the  second  part,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Commandments  ? — Well,  I 
suppose  so. 

19694.  I will  ask  yoxxr  lordship  one  more  question 
upon  this  point.  Should  you  say  that  under  the  pre- 
sent combined  system  of  education,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  reference  to  Divine  revelation  for  the  purpose 
of  training  the  children  in  the  National  schools  in  the 
principles  of  morality  ? — I hardly  think  there  is  ample 
scope  when  I find  here  that  this  modified  request, 
which  I made  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  my  diocese  to 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  denied  on 
the  pait  of  the  Commissioners.  If  it  was  not  denied, 

I should  have  thought  there  was  ample  scope  from  the 
circumstances  which  you  have  laid  before  me. 

19695.  Are  not  all  the  principles  of  morality  em- 
bodied in  these  Ten  Commandments  which  are  hungup 
in  the  school  ? — I am  not  aware  that  they  are  always 
hung  up  in  the  schools,  if  they  are  they  do  embody 
them. 

19696.  Master  Broolce. — I think  your  lordship 
stated  that,  approving  as  you  do  of  the  National  sys- 
tem, the  secular  system  was  something  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  accede  to  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  National  Board  system  ? — 
Not  for  the  sake  of  conciliating,  but  for  the  sake  of 
blunging  in  a larger  amount  of  the  masses  of  the  un- 
educated people  of  Ireland  ; not  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciliating at  all. 

19697.  I meant  no  more  than  you  say? — I desire 
to  make  it  more  acceptable,  to  make  it  more  genei-al. 

19698.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  system  which  you 
suggested,  do  you  mean  that  during  those  five  horn's 
of  secular  instruction  anything  like  distinct  religious 
teaching  should  be  excluded  ? — I should  make  no  rale 
about  it,  but  I cei'tainly  think  that  there  should  not 
be  any  distinct  religious  teaching  dui'ing  the  hours  of 
secular  instruction,  inasmxxch  as  I only  require  five 
horn's  for  secular  instruction  each  day,  which  would 
leave  an  ample  mai'gin  for  any  patron  or  manager  to 
inculcate  religious  instruction. 

19699.  I thought  your  lordship  meant  to  leave 
them  quite  free,  to  say  nothing  about  religion? 


— I say  nothing  about  religion,  but  I say  there  should 
be  five  hours  of  secular  instraction. 

19700.  And  afterwards  I understood  you  to  say 
that  there  should  be  no  religious  instruction  ? — No  ; 

I say  there  should  be  five  hours  for  secular  instraction, 
and  if  they  bring  in  another  hour,  say  six  hours  a day, 
and  put  in  religious  instraction,  they  may  do  so  if 
they  please.  All  I say  is  that  the  school  should  be 
open  five  hours  of  each  day  for  secular  instruction. 

19701.  Dui'ing  those  five  hours,  should  there  be  any 
rule  fox-bidding,  for  instance,  the  use  of  reading  lessons 
taken  from  the  Scripture  ? — There  would  be  certainly 
some  difficulty  in  my  mind  as  to  prohibiting  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  I think  that  five  hours  a day  should  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  the  religious  instraction  of 
any  creed  at  all — perfectly  free. 

19702.  Did  your  plan  contemplate  that  that  should 
be  secured  by  a distinct  negative  rale  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  any  religious  instruction  dui'ing  the  five 
hours? — It  might  require  that. 

19703.  Then,  supposing  such  a rale,  it  would,  of 
course,  exclude  from  the;  Protestant  schools  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  during  the  five  hours,  and  it  would  ex- 
clude from  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  the  reading 
of  any  Roman  Catholic  book  of  devotion  or  ecclesias- 
tical histoiy,  the  history  of  their  Saints,  we  will  sup- 
pose?— I certainly  see  that  there  should  be  and  must  be 
of  corn-se,  I am  afraid,  very  many  difficulties  and  com- 
plications which  would  arise  in  carrying  out  even 
secular  instruction  ; but  by  introducing  the  religious 
element  as  little  as  possible  into  the  system  as  a system, 

I think  we  might,  to  some  extent,  overcome  them. 
What  I meant  to  say  was  this,  that  I did  not  think  it 
would  be  right  to  say  there  should  be  three  hours  of 
secular  and  two  hours  of  religious  instraction  in  the 
school,  or  any  proportion  you  please.  I thought  that 
the  State  pays  for  the  education  of  the  children,,  and 
that  it  has  a right  to  require  that  a certain  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  children  should  be  occupied  in  that  instrac- 
tion which  it  is  paying  for. 

19704.  No  doubt ; but  as  the  object  is  to  make  the 
system  as  generally  popular  as  possible  and  to  bring  in 
those  who  have  hitheito  held  out  against  the  plan  of 
the  State  ? — I should  like  to  see  such  a result. 

19705.  Might  I ask  you,  with  great  respect,  would 
not  this  new  system  be  rather  more  offensive  than  the 
old  if  there  is  a positive  prohibition  of  any  reference 
to  religion  during  the  five  hours  ? — They  might  put  the 
religious  instraction  where  and  how  they  pleased,  if  the 
masters  certified  that  there  were  five  houi-s  in  each  day, 
and  five  days  in  each  week  devoted  to  secular  instruc- 
tion ; and  I think  I should  make  no  further  inquiry. 
If  the  master  or  patron  gave  a cei-tificate  that  there 
were  five  days  in  the  week,  and  five  hours  in  the  day, 
devoted  to  secular  instraction,  I would  not  trouble 
myself  about  where  they  put  the  x-eligious  instruction, 
in  the  middle  or  centre,  I would  make  no  rales 
about  it. 

19706.  Then  your  lordship  would  have  no  rule  on 
the  subject? — None  whatevei',  provided  that  the 
master  certified  that  the  school  was  kept  open  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  five  horn's  of  each  day  for  secu- 
lar instruction ; because,  as  yoxx  say,  it  would  exclude 
a lai'ge  number  of  persons.  But  I have  not  given 
such  grave  consideration  to  the  system,  as  that  I 
could  enter  fui'ther  into  the  details.  I have  been 
shadowing  the  outline,  but  I certainly  say,  that  it 
requires  to  be  gravely  considered. 

19707.  Mr.  Stokes. — With  regard  to  the  exclusion 
of  Scripture,  my  lord,  are  you  aware  that  the  present 
practice  of  the  Boax-d  does  not  preclude  the  teachers 
from  setting  texts  of  Seriptui-e  as  wi-iting-copies  in  the 
ordinary  lessons  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it ; that  is,  texts 
were  furaished  — not  texts  which  the  teacher  had 
selected  himself;  because  there  is  a great  deal  of 
difference  in  that.  You  might  teach  sectarianism 
if  you  picked  out  cei'tain  texts,  but  if  it  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  they  would  only  use  texts  of 
that  character  to  which  all  chui'ches  would  give  then- 
assent. 

19708.  Have  you  never  heard  that  a teacher  might 
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use  controversial  tests  as  the  copies  for  writing,  and 
yet  violate  no  rule  of  the  Board,  and  receive  no  repri- 
mand from  Marlborough-street  ? — I think  he  should 
and  that  he  was  violating  a rule  of  the  Board  ; but 
that  is  a matter  of  fact  one  way  or  the  other. 

19709.  Is  the  examination  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors 
confined  to  what  would  be  called  the  secular  subjects 
taught  in  the  National  schools  ? — Whenever  I have 
been  present,  it  has  always  been  confined  to  secular 
instruction  taught  in  the  National  schools.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  it  is  limited  to  that. 

19710.  Would  your  lordship  kindly  listen  to  a des- 
cription given  by  Dean  Hoare,  in  1852,  of  an  exami- 
nation at  which  he  was  present : — “ I have  heard  the 
children  examined  very  fully  in  the  ordinary  lessons 
in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books,  in  the  presence  of 
these  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  by  a Roman  Catholic 
examiner,  the  very  intelligent  Head  Inspector,  Mr. 
Kavanagli,  and  he  examined  the  children  so  minutely 
in  the  lessons  on  Scripture  history  in  the  school,  that 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  school  who  were  not 
aware  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  thought  him 
a very  indiscreet  Protestant  Inspector,  who  was  going 
on  very  dangerous  ground.  He  said  before  he  began° 
‘I  see  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen 
present,  and  I am  anxious  to  examine  these  children 
in  the  outlines  of  Scripture  history,  in  order  to  show 
to  all  here,  and  to  these  clergymen  particularly,  that 
they  do  acquire  a considerable  amount  of  Scripture 
knowledge  in  these  schools  by  these  books.’  Accord- 
ingly, he  examined  them  not  only  in  the  history  about 
the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  call  of  Abraham,  and  so  on,  but  he  asked 
them  the  distinction  between  the  moral  law  and  the 
ceremonial  law,  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  coming  into 
the  world,  and  the  prophesies  relating  to  it.  It  was 
as  interesting  a Scripture  examination  as  I ever 
happened  to  hear  in  any  school,  with  the  most  intelli- 
gent answering  I remember  ever  to  have  heard.” 
Supposing  that  amount  of  Scripture  information  to  be 
acquired  or  acquirable  in  any  National  school,  does 
y our  lordship  think  that  anything  more  is  required  in  the 

way  of  teaching  Scripture  in  the  ordinary  school  1 

No  ; it  certainly  appears  to  me  to  meet  the  require- 
ments which  anybody  would  have  a right  to  mg.lr»  ■ 
but  I believe  those  very  books  you  have  quoted  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  schools  since. 

19711.  Do  you  contemplate  any  change  in  the 

present  management  of  ordinary  National  schools  ? 

If  the  present  system  is  to  be  preserved,  I do  not 
think  that  in  rural  schools  I Should  suggest  any  change. 

I am  the  manager  and  patron  of  a school  myself,  and 
I do  not  know  that  I have  any  difficulties. 

19712.  In  a matter  of  such  importance  as  primary 
education,  do  you  think  it  is  safe  to  rely  upon  religious 
zeal  without  religious  emulation,  for  securing  managers 
of  schools  1— No ; I think  it  is  very  likely  that  reli- 
gious zeal  might  overstep  the  limits  of  prudence. 

19713.  If  you  rigidly  exclude  religion  for  five 
hours  a day  from  the  schools,  do  you  think  that  the 
religious  persons  who  almost  exclusively  are  the  active 
managers  of  schools,  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  management? — No  ; in  reference  to  an  answer 
which  I gave  Master  Brooke,  I think  I stated  that  after 
consideration,  I should  not  be  inclined  to  exclude  it, 
but  I should  only  require  that  the  master  should  give  a 
certificate  that  the  school  had  been  open  for  five  hours  a 
day,  so  many  days  in  the  week,  for  secular  instruction. 

I see  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  excluding  it.  As 
I said,  I would  neither  prohibit  it  nor  enjoin  it. 

19714.  Would  you  desire  to  see  the  rules  under 
which  public  aid  is  distributed  in  promoting  education, 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  it  should 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  make  any  change  in  them  ?— Yes ; I should  like 
the  rules,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  fixed  and  stereotyped, 
and  therefore  that  the  Board  should  be  only  adminis- 
trative. 

19715.  With  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
hke  sedition  or  immorality  from  the  school  books,  do 
you  think  that  the  power  which  the  Board  would 
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in  which  anything  so  improper  should  be  introduced,  

would  be  enough  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  intro-  S1®  Lord 
duction  of  such  books  ?— I think  the  common  law  of  Downed 
the  land  would  punish  the  introduction  of  sedition  Connor, 
into  any  schools. 

19716.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  in  the  hedge-schools  frequently  seditious  and  im- 
proper books  were  used  1 — No  doubt  of  it. 

19717.  If  the  teachers’  position  were  made  really  a 
desirable  one  in  point  of  emolument,  and  if  training 
were  a proof  in  fact  of  the  improved  qualification  of 
the  master,  not  only  as  a scholar  but  as  a teacher, 
would  not  persons  be  likely  to  get  training  for  them- 
selves at  their  own  cost,  and  without  going  to  the 
State  for  it,  without  the  necessity  of  founding  training 
schools  for  it? — Oh,  yes;  in  answer  to  the  Earl  of 
Powis  I said  that  I was  against  keeping  up  training 
schools  ; that  they  might  get  their  training  where  they 
pleased,  provided  they  got  a certificate  from  Marl- 
borough-street, which  I called  a university  for  granting 
degrees  to  the  other  training  schools. 

19718.  As  long  as  the  teacher’s  position  is  not  one 
which  young  men  desire,  is  it  not  necessary  to  tempt 
them  into  the  profession  by  offering  them  advantages 
of  training  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  ? — I 
think  National  schoolmasters  axe  not  generally  suffi- 
ciently or  adequately  paid  to  secure  a large  number  of 
men  coming  forward.  But  I think  that  anything 
you  could  do  to  raise  the  status  of  the  masters  by 
direct  emolument,  or  by  putting  them  on  the  Civil 
Service  list  and  giving  pensions  after  a time,  which,  of 
course,  would  improve  the  status  of  the  masters,  would 
render  greater  facilities  for  getting  competent  men  to 
seek  the  office. 

19719.  Lord  Cloribrock. — Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  state  some  of  the  objections  that  you  have 
against  the  denominational  system? — I think  it  tends 
to  draw  a line  of  demarcation  between  Church  and 
Church,  more  severe  and  more  marked,  and  I think 
that  the  fact  of  children  separated  in  early  life  from 
their  fellow-children,  simply  because  they  hold  different 
religious  views,  must  necessarily  produce  in  their 
minds  an  antagonistic  spirit  against  the  religion  of 
those  with  whom  they  must  mix  afterwards.  I think 
that  is  the  tendency.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  a 
general  thing. 

19720.  Then  do  you  think  that  children  of  different 
denominations  having  been  brought  up  at  the  same 
school  are  likely  to  be  better  fellow-subjects  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  ? — I do  not  say  better  fellow-subjects, 
but  they  mix  with  kindlier  feelings  with  those  who 
hold  different  religious  views. 

19721.  Do  you  think  they  will  have  less  religious 
animosity? — I think  united  education  must  always 
necessarily  produce  less  religious  animosity,  inasmuch 
as  you  form  friendship  with  those  who  have  different 
religious  views  from  your  own,  and  therefore  it  neces- 
sarily softens  the  asperity  which  a great  many  in  this 
country,  I am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  different  Churches 
feel  one  to  another. 

19722.  But  practically,  do  we  not  find  that  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  where  mixed  education  prevails  most 
extensively — that  is  where  Protestants  and  Catholics 
are  brought  up  together  in  the  schools — religious  ani- 
mosity prevails  more  in  afterlife  than  probably  any- 
where else  ? — I am  hardly  prepared  to  admit  that. 

19723.  Isit  not  so  a good  deal  in  the  North,  that 
there  is  more  antagonism  there,  or  certainly  quite  as 
much  as  in  other  places  ? — But  there  are  other  ele- 
ments working  in  the  North,  political  elements  and 
party  feelings,  quite  extern  from  any  school  instruc- 
tion. 

19724.  But,  at  all  events,  mixed  education  does  not 
seem  to  have  moderated  that,  because  a generation  has 
grown  up,  and  children  who  have  been  educated  under 
the  mixed  system  have  grown  to  be  men  ? — I am  sorry 
to  say  mixed  education  is  not  so  general  as  it  has  been. 

I think  the  present  system  is  (Sifting  fast  into  the 
purely  denominational. 

19725.  So  it  is  in  our  western  part ; it  is  denomina- 
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tional  simply  because  there  are  few  Protestants  to  be 
mixed.  And  do  you  not  think  that  one  advantage  of 
the  present  system  is  that  it  may  be  denominational 
where  a denominational  system  is  more  required,  and 
it  may  be  mixed  where  the  advantages  of  having  a 
mixed  system  are  apparent  in  any  particular  portion 
of  the  country  1 — That  is  only  so  far  denominational 
because  there  happens  to  be  one  creed  predominating 
that  attends  the  school,  but  it  is  not  supported  as  a 
denominational  school.  The  country  does  not  recog- 
nise it  as  denominational,  but  supports  it  as  a system 
of  united  education. 

19726.  Under  the  present  system,  I believe  that  the 
Board  are  in  the  habit  very  frequently  of  granting,  at 
the  request  of  another  patron,  a separate  school, 
though,  in  fact,  the  one  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  sufficient,  supposing  united  education  was 
preferred  there  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  the  Board  have 
done  and  do  such  things,  and  I think  it  is  an  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  a denomina- 
tional system. 

19727.  That  is  apparently  that  the  Board  have 
found  themselves  constrained  to  make  the  system 
more  denominational  in  order  to  carry  it  on.  Now, 
you  say  you  prefer  a purely  administrative  Board, 
the  rules  having  been  stereotyped  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— Well,  as  far  as  it  possibly  can  be  done,  be- 
cause I think  it  would  lead  to  less  future  complica- 
tions. 

19728.  Then  I presume  you  are  not  aware  that 
there  have  been  a good  many  changes  in  the  system 
since  its  foundation — a good  many  changes  in  the 
rules  ? — A good  many  changes  in  the  rules  ; and  there 
has  been  an  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  which  I think  is  objectionable. 

19729.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  those  changes 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Board  have  conduced  to 
the  better  working  of  the  system,  or  the  worse  ? — I do 
not  find  that  the  changes  have  rendered  the  system  a 
bit  more  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic Church.  On  the  contrary,  I think  there  is 
greater  opposition,  and,  no  doubt,  conscientious  oppo- 
sition. 

19730.  But  is  your  lordship  of  opinion  that  if 
the  Board  had  made  no  alteration  in  their  system, 
the  system  would  have  been  as  extensive  through- 
out Ireland  as  it  is  at  this  moment? — I think  so. 
I think  that  the  very  laxity  of  the  Board  to  try  to 
render  the  system  acceptable,  here,  there  and  every- 
where, has  induced  others  to  make  demands  which, 
after  some  time,  have  been  acceded  to.  I think  if 
the  Board  had  kept  rigidly  to  the  terms  of  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter,  and  entirely  confined  themselves  to 
the  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion, there  would  be  probably  less  disadvantageous 
feeling,  and  more  education  under  the  Board. 

19731.  But  do  you  think  that  the  general  result  of 
the  Board’s  acceding  to  those  demands,  has  been  to 
increase  or  diminish  education  ? — I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  answer  that  question.  It  certainly  has  not 
modified  the  opposition  to  it.  I could  not  say  what 
the  result  has  been,  because  I have  only  a local  know- 
ledge. 


19732.  With  respect  to  the  training  schools,  your 
lordship  appears  to  think  that  denominational  train- 
ing schools  would  be  objectionable,  as  all  other  deno- 
minational schools  ? — So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

19733.  And  does  your  lordship  believe  that  irre- 
spective of  any  governmental  encouragment,  patrons  who 
are  anxious  for  education  should  be  able  to  get  their 
teachers  trained  without  State  encouragement  ? — I 
should  hope  so.  I should  think  that  if  the  status  of 
the  masters  were  raised  and  the  situation  made  desir- 
able, there  would  be  a sufficient  number  of  teachers 
coming  forward. 

19734.  I think  your  lordship  wished  that  all  trained 
teachers  should  be  tested  at  the  establishment  in 
Marlborough-street  as  to  their  fitness  ? — They  should 
«et  their  certificate  from  Marlborough-street. 

° 19735.  As  to  their  classification  ? — Not  to  reside  in 
Marlborough-street,  but  merely  to  come  up  for  exami- 
nation as  you  would  come  up  to  the  University. 

19736.  And  that  whatever  places  they  might  obtain 
there  would  be  sufficient  encouragement  for  teachers  to 
be  trained  elsewhere  without  State  interference  ? — If 
the  position  of  the  master  is  rendered  something  better, 
of  course  it  would  give  a greater  facility. 

19737.  What  I mean  to  say  is,  would  you  prefer 
that  whatever  encouragement  the  Government  gave  to 
the  training  of  teachers  should  be  given  when  they 
came  up  to  be  examined  as  teachers,  but  not  during 
the  process  of  training  ? — Yes ; that  would  be  after 
they  receive  their  certificate.  I have  no  objection 
after  they  have  received  their  certificate. 

19738.  And  with  respect  to  the  question  of  books 
in  schools  such  as  you  propose,  do  you  propose  that 
the  State  should  have  no  control  over  any  books  at 
all  ? — I did  not  say  no  control  at  all.  I said  I would 
not  prescribe  certain  books,  but  of  course  there  must 
be  some  control,  because,  though  you  can  hardly  con- 
template it,  a book  of  improper  character  might  be 
found  among  the  elementary  works.  I think  there 
must  be  some  control ; but  I do  not  consider  that  the 
books  should  be  those  books  solely  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Board.  Though  they  are  the  best, 
I would  not  require  them  to  be  used. 

19739.  Irrespective  of  religious  books,  do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  quite  necessary  that  the  State 
should  have  control  over  the  books  of  the  system, 
historical  or  otherwise? — Very  desirable;  but  if  we 
want  to  get  a system  which  leads  to  the  least  difficulty, 
the  less  control  the  State  exercises  the  better.  I think 
it  is  desirable,  but  the  more  stringent  the  rules  and 
regulations  you  make  about  these  things,  the  more 
difficulties  I foresee  to  arise  afterwards. 

19740.  There  would  be  no  advantage  if  the  youth 
of  the  nation  were  educated  to  be  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  ? — That  would  not  form  my  notion 
of  the  education  of  the  country. 

19741.  But  would  not  such  a case  be  possible  if  the 
State  abandoned  any  control  over  the  books  ?— It  would 
depend  on  the  master,  for  the  master  might  teach 
orally  what  he  pleased.  I would  not  like  the  State 
to  abandon  it,  but  that  would  not  overcome  the 
difficulty. 


Mr.  Patrick 
O’Callaghan. 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Callaghan  sworn  and  examined. 


19742.  The  Chairman. — Of  what  school  are  you  a 
teacher? — Ovens  National  school,  county  of  Cork. 

19743.  What  is  your  classification  1— First  of  the 
first  class. 

19744.  How  long  have  you  held  that  classification? 
—As  well  as  I remember  since  the  year  1850. 

19745.  Have  you  been  master  of  many  National 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  have  you 
been  confined  to  one  neighbourhood? — Only  to  the  one. 

19746.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present 
school  ? — Thirty  years  next  first  of  April. 

19747.  Who  is  the  patron  of  your  school? — The 
Very  Rev.  Patrick  Canon  Murphy,  parish  priest. 


19748.  What  is  the  number  on  the  roll  at  present? 
— One  hundred  and  forty-six. 

19749.  What  was  the  attendance  at  the  last  day  on 
which  you  held  school  ? — As  well  as  I remember  it 
was  eighty-three,  but  I am  not  positive. 

19750.  Are  your  children  much  affected  in  their  at- 
tendance by  the  different  seasons  of  the  year?— Very 
much,  as  the  average  attendance  will  show. 

19751.  Is  your  parish  exclusively  agricultural,  oris 
there  any  town  ? — Entirely  agricultural. 

19752.  Is  the  district  from  which  your  children 
come  scattered  or  mountainous? — Rather  hilly,  but 
not  mountainous. 
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19753.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  association 
of  teacliers  here? — The  province  of  Munster  has  sent 
me  by  a majority  of  votes. 

19754.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  of  schoolmasters 
at  which  a selection  of  witnesses  was  made? — I have 
been  attending  meetings  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. 

19755.  Have  the  teachers  of  your  province  drawn 
up  any  statement  which  you  desire  to  read? — The 
statement  is  my  own. 

19756.  Embodying  their  views? — Embodying  their 
principal  views. 

19757.  Will  you  read  it? — (The  witness  read  the 
following) : — 

Ovens  National  School, 
County  Cork. 

Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I respectfully  beg  your  per- 
mission to  premise  a few  observations  regarding  the  evidence 
I have  to  offer  here  to-day.  As  regards  many  of  the  objects  of 
your  inquiry,  I fear  I am  unable  to  afford  little,  if  any,  assist- 
ance. I appear,  as  you  are  aware,  on  the  part  of  many  of  my 
fellow-teachers,  to  state  the  principal  grievances  they  labour 
under  as  a class,  and  I do  so  with  an  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  you  of  recommending 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  lead  to  their  removal, 
and  thereby  confer  lasting  benefits,  not  only  on  us,  but  what 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  on  the  cause  of  Irish  Education 
generally.  A few  figures  will  state  the  case  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional teachers  more  eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine.  They 
begin  the  practice  of  their  .profession  witli  a salary  from  the 
State  of  £lo  per  annum,  a number  extremely  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  maximum  arrived  at,  namely,  £G5  per  annum, 
while  their  average  income  from  all  sources  is  only  about  .£33 
each  per  annum.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  with 
such  incomes  they  can,  as  a rule,  make  no  provision  for  old 
age,  and  therefore  almost  their  only  resource,  when  compelled 
by  any  cause  to  resign  their  situations,  is  the  union  work- 
house.  A few  words  therefore  sum  up  our  principal  griev- 
ances— insufficient  salaries,  and  no  retiring  pensions.  These 
being  removed,  few  complaints  would  be  heard  from  the  gene- 
ral body.  The  amount  received  locally  in  aid  of  the  State 
grant  is  about  Is.  1 § d.  per  annum  for  each  pupil  on  the  rolls, 
or  3s.  id.  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance;  and  we  as  a 
body  entertain  a strong  opinion  that  there  is  not  much  likeli- 
hood that  this  portion  of  our  income  can  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

With  reference  to  the  assimilation  of  the  Irish  to  the  English 
system,  by  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  “ payment  by  re- 
sults,” the  teachers  almost  unanimously  regard  it  as  a measure 
likely  to  render  their  position  more  miserable  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. The  average  attendance  in  each  school  is  only  49-3 ; at 
least  one  half  the  children  attend  with  great  irregularity.  It 
is  easily  judged  therefore  what  effect  the  introduction  of  such 
a system  would  have  upon  our  incomes.  Our  present  salaries 
from  the  Board,  though  small  in  amount,  are  certain,  and  paid 
at  regular  intervals ; they  furnish  also  the  only  portion  of  our 
means  that  we  are  accustomed  to  calculate  upon.  To  render 
this  uncertain,  and  payable  at  times  far  distant  from  each 
other,  would  be  simply  to  render  our  position  intolerable.  Few 
teachers  could  possibly  support  themselves  and  families,  if 
any,  for  a year,  apart  from  the  payment  by  the  Board ; and 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
managers  are  very  unlikely  to  advance  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  introduction  of  such  a system  would  also  be 
certain  to  lessen  very  much  the  trifling  amount  at  present 
received  in  the  shape  of  school  fees ; it  would  also  make  the 
teacher’s  income  depend,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  locality 
where  his  school  happens  to  be  situated — not  upon  his  skill 
and  efficiency,  as  it  d oes  at  present.  The  teacher  in  a school  with 
a small  attendance  has  to  give  comparatively  as  much  of  his 
time  and  labour  to  the  education  of  his  pupils  as  the  teacher 
in  a school  with  a large  attendance.  If  the  smallness  of  at- 
tendance arise  from  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol, such  as  sparsity  of  population,  or  other  causes,  it  is 
obviously  unjust  to  punish  him  for  them ; if  it  arise  from  his 
inefficiency,  he  cannot  possibly,  under  the  present  vigilant  sys- 
tem of  inspection,  escape  punishment  by  dismissal  or  depres- 
sion. The  schools  in  England  in  connexion  with  the  State  are 
generally,  I believe,  largely  attended,  and  the  Government 
grant  is  only  a small  fraction  of  the  teacher’s  income.  In 
Ireland  the  attendance  is  small,  and  the  teacher  depends  for 
the  principal  portion  of  his  salary  upon  the  State ; therefore 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  countries,  and 
the  system  which  might  be  beneficial,  or  at  least  harmless,  in 
the  one,  would  be  certain  to  operate  injuriously  in  the  other. 

The  teachers  of  my  province  respectfully  submit,  through 
me,  that  if  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  inquire  practically  what 
effect  such  a system  would  have  upon  the  education  of  the 
country,  the  experiment  ought  not  to  be  made  at  their  expense 
and  risk.  If  it  be  believed  that  any  defects  in  the  present 
system  arise  from  our  fault,  and  that  therefore  we  are  already 
paid  enough,  the  remedy  is  obvious.  If  we  are  not  worthy 
of  more  than  our  present  salaries,  we  are  worthy  of  none  at 
all.  But  the  testimony  of  the  Board’s  officers,  and  of  other 
authorities,  prove  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  we  are, 
as  a rule,  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 
If  this  be  so,  we  deserve  better  treatment  than  we  receive; 


and  I conclude,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  by  again  earnestly  3()  ]8(jl 

entreating  you  so  to  act  that,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  your  power  ' 

there  will  not  be  added  to  the  numerous  troubles  and  diffi-  Mr.  Patrick 
culties  inseparable  from  our  profession,  the  soul-depressing  O’Callaghan 
thought  of  our  miserably  insufficient  present  means,  and  an  8 

unprovided-  for  old  age. 

19758.  Assuming  the  State  to  tliink  fit  to  make 
some  addition  to  the  present  allowances  of  school- 
masters, retaining  a fixed  salary,  would  the  teachers 
object  to  such  addition  being  made  to  depend  on  re- 
sults ? — It  is  not  competent  to  me  to  offer  an  opinion  in 
that  case,  not  knowing  upon  what  system  the  payment 
by  results  is  to  be  based ; but  the  teachers  would  much 
prefer  that  the  present  system  should  be  continued, 
provided  that  their  salaries  were  respectably  increased. 

19759.  But  if  the  State  increases  the  expense  it  is 
at,  with  respect  to  the  salaries  of  school  masters,  is  it 
not  naturally  in  the  interest  of  the  tax-payers  that  it 
should  desire,  if  possible,  to  associate  that  increase  with 
the  amount  of  work  done  ? — I don’t  see  clearly  how  it 
affects  the  tax-payer ; but,  I believe  that  if  the  present 
system  of  salaries  were  respectably  increased  it  would 
be  calculated  to  lower  taxation  in  a certain  degree,  by 
diminishing  crime,  which  is  of  every  day  occurrence, 
and  which  brings  in  its  tail  additional  expense  to  the 
tax-payer. 

19760.  If  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  are  mate- 
rially increased,  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  voted  for  educational  purposes  ? — I must  agree 
in  that  opinion,  I believe,  as  far  as  I see. 

19761.  And  in  so  far  would  not  that  produce  an 
increase  of  expenditure  out  of  the  taxation  ? — I must 
say  that  I don’t  clearly  see  the  point  of  withholding  an 
increase  from  us  on  that  ground. 

19762.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  to  any  person,  either 
for  your  house  or  your  school  ? — I pay  rent  for  my  own 
dwelling-house.  The  rent  of  the  school  is  paid  by  the 
manager. 

19763.  Does  your  dwelling-house  belong  to  the 
manager? — No.  It  is  my  own  private  property.  I 
purchased  it  and  I pay  rent  for  it.  I made  a certain 
purchase,  and  I pay  an  annual  rent  besides. 

19764.  Do  you  hold  a lease? — Yes ; for  a limited 
time — ten  years  hence. 

19765.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  schoolmaster  if,  whenever  a 
school  is  established,  the  neighbourhood  were  bound  to 
provide  a residence  for  him  free  ? — Most  materially. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  that  I have  certain  instruc- 
tions from  the  teachers  about. 

19766.  Are  there  many  instances  among  the  teachers 
whom  you  represent  of  their  being  obliged  themselves 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school-houses  ? — Yes,  many. 

19767.  Is  that  a great  grievance? — They  consider  it 

19768.  Is  it  an  extensive  grievance — does  it  apply 
to  many  of  them  ? — To  a good  many.  I would  not  say 
to  the  majority,  but  to  a great  many  of  them. 

19769.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  rent  of 
residences,  what  amounts  of  rents  are  exacted  for  the 
schoolhouses  in  those  cases? — About  from  £2  to  £3 
according  to  my  instructions. 

19770.  In  those  cases  where  such  rents  are  exacted 
from  the  schoolmasters,  do  the  school-houses  belong 
to  persons  of  considerable  property? — Some  that  I 
know  belong  to  neighbouring  farmers ; and  those  that 
I have  instructions  upon  belong,  in  some  towns  per- 
haps, to  shopkeepers. 

19771.  Have  they  been  built  by  those  farmers  or 
shopkeepers  as  Speculations? — As  ordinary  houses  are 
built,  they  found  it  their  interest  to  let  them. 

19772.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the  land- 
owners  in  different  neighbourhoods  don’t  provide  a 
school-house  rent  free  ? — I cannot  suggest  any,  because 
in  the  county  that  I belong  to  the  manager  generally 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  out  of  the  parish 
funds. 

19773.  Are  the  schools  of  which  you  speak  mostly 
under  clerical  management  ? — Oh,  yes ; those  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  myself. 

19774.  Has  a teacher  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
if  he  loses  one  school,  a difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
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meat  in  another? — There  have  been  no  cases  of  it 
under  my  immediate  observation,  to  my  recollection  : 
but  I know  that  it  is  very  rare  for  teachers  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and,  therefore,  if  a teacher  is  out  of  employ- 
ment in  one  place,  he  must  travel  very  far  to  find  it  in 
another. 

19775.  Within  your  own  knowledge  are  there  many 
teachers  unemployed,  of  good  capacity  and  character  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge.  I know  that  many  of  them 
left  the  employment  of  the  Board  from  a sort  of  heart- 
lessness on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  pay,  and 
in  the  prospect  also  of  the  want  of  retiring  pensions. 

19776.  Does  the  supply  of  schoolmasters  exceed  the 
demand  at  present  ? — No  ; not  to  my  knowledge. 

19777.  Have  you  any  pupil  teachers  or  monitors  in 
your  school  ? — Two  paid  assistant  teachers. 

19778.  What  are  the  rates  of  pay  of  those  assistant 
teachers? — Their  payments  rate  generally  according 
to  the  average  of  the  school ; but  the  usual  pay  is,  for 
the  first  of  the  third  division,  £24  a year,  and  for  the 
second  of  the  third,  I believe,  £20  a year. 

19779.  Are  those  assistant-teachers  persons  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  Model  school  of  Marlborough- 
street  ? — Not  those  that  I immediately  alluded  to  now. 

19780.  Where  did  they  get  their  education? — In 
the  ordinary  National  schools. 

19781.  Were  they  monitors  formerly? — No;  npt 
those  that  I have  alluded  to. 

19782.  Were  either  of  them  trained  in  your  school  ? 
— Some  that  I have  in  my  mind  were.  One  of  them 
is  now  the  principal  of  a school ; but  the  other  two 
that  I have  under  my  own  charge  now  were  not  trained 
in  my  own  school. 

19783.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  your  part  of  the 
country  in  getting  youths  to  serve  as  monitors  ? — Yes, 
from  the  very  cause  that  I have  already  stated.  They 
don’t  see  that  there  is  a sufficient  prospect  for  them  ; 
they  would  rather  go  into  shops,  or  even  into  the 
police — some  of  them. 

19784.  I suppose  the  teachers  whom  you  represent 
do  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  any  in- 
crease to  their  salaries  should  come  from  the  State,  or 
from  a local  rate,  but  simply  desire  augmentation  ? — 
An  augmentation  is  the  first  thing  that  they  ask  ; but 
the  State  is  the  only  quarter  that  they  see  any  use  in 
looking  to,  so  much  experience  have  they  had  of  the 
failure  of  local  fees. 

19785.  What  proportion  of  your  own  school-chil- 
dren are  paying  school-fees  at  the  present  moment  ? — 
I am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  accurately,  but,  as  well 
as  I can  guess,  about  three-fourths — that  is,  rather 
nominally. 

19786.  In  your  neighbourhood  does  it  occur  that  the 
managers  discourage  the  schoolmasters  from  asking 
fees  from  the  parents  of  the  children? — Not  as  a rule. 
As  a rule  I know  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact. 

19787.  Do  you  find  that  the  children  who  pay 
attend  better  than  those  who  come  free  ? — Certainly. 

19788.  Are  there  many  children  in  your  own  school 
of  over  twelve  years  of  age  ? — I should  think  about 
twelve  or  fifteen. 

19789.  Do  you  find  that  after  twelve  years  of  age 
they  make  much  advance  ? — I do. 

19790.  Are  the  children  of  twelve  years  of  age 
youths  who  are  staying  in  the  higher  class  to  get  a 
superior  education,  or  are  they  children  whose  school- 
ing had  been  neglected  before  ? — The  majority  of  them 
arc  children  that  ambition  a higher  education. 

19791.  Is  that  for  employment  under  the  Board,  or 
for  employment  in  shops  ? — From  two  or  three  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  to  raise  then-  own  respectability — 
their  own  status  ; and,  secondly,  to  find  employment 
in  shops ; but  the  great  majority  of  them  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  respectable  scholars. 

19792.  Is  there  any  mixture  of  Protestants  in  your 
school  ? — Not  one. 

19793.  Then,  I presume  the  rules  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  so  on,  have  never  caused  any 
difficulty  in  your  school  ?— Oh  ! not  the  slightest. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  they  should,  when  the 
school  is  exclusively  Catholic. 


19794.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  having  one 
set  of  books  used  generally  throughout  Ireland,  or 
should  you  prefer  that  any  school  might  be  at  liberty 
to  adopt  its  own  books? — I think  I would  prefer  a 
uniformity. 

19795.  Are  there  many  children  in  your  neighbour- 
hood that  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  different 
schools? — Not  many,  for  the  reason  that  the  other 
schools  are  rather  too  distant  from  them. 

19796.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  England 
no  system  of  pensions  for  schoolmasters  has  been 
adopted  at  present? — I understand  not  at  present; 
but  they  have  some  means  of  making  a reserve,  that 
they  can  fall  back  on  in  after  years,  which  we  have 

19797.  What  means  do  you  refer  to  ? — Good  salaries, 
whereas  our  teachers  of  the  first  division  of  the  first 
class  are  at  present  even  in  debt,  and  that  to  my  own 
knowledge. 

19798.  Are  you  yourself  receiving  any  additional 
allowance  besides  your  first-class  salary  ?— -A  gratuity 
of  £13  a year  for  good  service. 

19799.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  with  your  house? 
— One  small  field  containing  something  more  than  an 
acre — perhaps  an  acre  and  half  a rood. 

19800.  Is  it  cultivated  or  in  grass? — In  grass  at 
present. 

19801.  Do  you  keep  a cow? — No,  it  is  too  small  for 
a cow.  I have  sheep  on  it.  I cultivate  it  occa- 
sionally. 

19802.  Do  you  cultivate  it  by  spade,  or  by  the 
plough  ? — Plough  and  spade. 

19803.  And  if  you  plough  it,  are  you  obliged  to 
hire  labour,  or  do  you  get  your  ploughing  done  by  some 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers? — I receive  it  as  payment 

19804.  Are  you  able  to  do  the  spade  work  of  your 
ground  yourself,  or  have  you  to  hire  labour  ? — In  con- 
sequence of  a physical  defect  in  my  arm,  from  having 
broken  it  when  very  young,  I am  obliged  to  hire 
labour. 

19805.  And  do  you  still  find  the  garden  remunera- 
tive to  you? — Hardly.  Sometimes  it  tells  well;  at 
other  times  scarcely.  Allow  me  to  correct  myself  as 
to  that;  it  is  an  advantage  to  me  to  have  it;  but  I 
had  to  pay,  as  I have  already  said,  a fee  of  £20  on 
getting  the  place  from  a man  who  was  going  to  America, 
and  that,  of  course,  reduces  the  rent  of  it  to  me  in  a 
great  measure. 

19806.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  the  principal 
points  to  which  the  masters  whom  you  represent  desire 
you  to  call  our  attention  are,  increase  of  pay,  the 
question  of  pensions,  and  increased  facilities  for 
obtaining  houses? — Yes;  and  in  addition  to  that,  I 
enter  our  humble  but  respectful  protest  against  pay- 
ments by  results. 

19807.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  to  us 
as  to  the  relations  of  managers  with  masters ; do 
you  wish  to  represent  anything  on  that  head  ? — Any 
question  that  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  put  I shall  be 
most  happy  to  answer. 

19808.  Have  you  been  asked  to  make  any  represen- 
tation on  the  subject? — Well,  the  question  has  been 
mooted  by  the  teachers.  Some  of  them  have  been 
writing  to  me,  stating  their  cases  as  cases  of  griev- 
ances; but  as  far  as  my  own  experience  of  nearly 
thirty  years  goes,  I have  never  known  a solitary 
instance  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  a manager,  yet 
the  teachers  do  complain  of  it.  One  case  of  a griev- 
ance would  permeate  nearly  the  entire  body. 

19809.  Do  you  think  the  existing  school  system 
could  be  carried  on  if  the  managers  had  not  liberty  to 
choose  their  masters? — I would  not  be  at  all  for  inter- 
fering with  the  managers,  because  I don’t  well  see  how' 
we  could  do  without  them  in  carrying  out  the  system 
properly.  That  is  my  individual  opinion. 

19810.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  salary,  according  to  the  present  system  that  you 
would  suggest  to  the  Commissioners.  You  have  said  that 
the  probationer  begins  at  £15,  and  that  the  salaries  go 
up  to  £52  for  a teacher  of  the  first  division  of  first 
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class ; what  difference  would  you  suggest  in  the  way 
of  increase? — Apart  from  the  probationers,  in  order 
to  make  education,  and  the  position  of  the  National 
school  teacher  respectable,  and,  if  I may  so  say,  envi- 
able, I would  respectfully  submit  that  a third  class 
teacher  ought  to  have  at  least  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
stone-mason  or  plasterer  in  the  country.  I would  res- 
pectfully submit  that  he  should  commence  with  £40  a 
year  from  the  State,  exclusive  of  school  fees ; and  even 
that  would  not  bring  him  up  to  the  level  of  the  stone- 
mason or  plasterer,  who  is  in  receipt  of  twenty-four 
shillings  a week  in  the  country,  and  much  more  in 
cities  and  towns. 

19811.  Is  the  stone-mason  employed  all  the  year 
round  ? — That  depends  upon  circumstances. 

19812.  Is  not  the  schoolmaster  employed  all  the 
year  round  ? — I have  made  an  allowance  for  that.  I 
have  not  come  up  to  the  wages  of  the  mason  and  the 
plasterer. 

19S13.  Do  you  admit  the  principle  of  division  into 
several  classes  ? — I think  it  would  tell  better  if  there 
were  only  three  divisions. 

19814.  You  said  that  the  third  class  teacher  should 
have  £40  ■ what  would  you  give  to  the  teacher  of  the 
second  class  ? — I would  rather  leave  that  in  abler  hands 
than  mine.  I know  that  if  the  Commissioners  were 
to  adopt  the  minimum  I have  mentioned,  they  would 
select  a respectable  maximum,  and  therefore  I would 
rather  leave  that  matter  in  their  hands ; but  if  you 
press  the  question  I will  be  most  happy  to  answer  it. 

19815.  I think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioners  to  know  what  views  the  respectable 
body  of  teachers  that  you  represent  have  on  the  subject. 
Making  the  classes  to  consist  of  first,  second,  and  third 
you  have  said  that  the  third  class  teacher  should  com- 
mence with  £40  a year ; what  do  you  say  should  be 
given  to  the  second  class  teacher  ? — Well,  I suppose  £60 
for  the  second  class  teacher,  and  £80  for  the  first  class. 

19816.  Would  you  allow  the  good  service  pension 
to  remain  as  it  is  ? — I certainly  would  not  wish  to 
make  it  less  at  any  rate. 

19817.  Then  your  rate  of  increase  includes  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  good  service  salary  ? — I think  it  a great 
stimulant. 

19818.  I think  you  have  stated  that  the  teachers 
were  altogether  unable  to  approve  of  the  increase  being 
made  up  on  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  ?— 

I am  not  quite  prepared  on  the  subject  of  payments  by 
results ; but  with  regard  to  the  body  that  I have  been 
in  communication  with,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
the  impression  is  very  much  on  then-  minds  that  pay- 
ment by  results  would  not  suit  the  country  under 
present  circumstances, 

19819.  What  value  would  you  attach  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a suitable  dwelling-house  with  an  acre  of  land 
as  an  increase  to  the  teacher’s  salary?— It  would  be 
a most  desirable  appendage. 

19820.  What  general  value  would  you  attach  to  it 
over  the  country  ? — To  a house  and  an  acre  of  land  ? 

19821.  Yes,  supposing  the  house  to  be  one  capable 
of  accommodating  the  teacher,  his  wife,  and  four-  chil- 
dren?— I think  according  to  the  view  that  I en- 
tertain of  a respectable  house,  such  as  I am  sure  you 
have  in  contemplation,  I would  put  it  down  at  £8 

19822.  Is  your  school  a mixed  one  of  boys  and  girls, 

or  does  it  consist  of  children  of  one  sex  only? They 

are  all  males. 

19823.  Was  it  ever  a mixed  school  ? — There  were 
two  schools.  They  are  now  separated  by  a wall.  At 
one  time  the  female  teacher  was  not  considered  com- 
petent, and  I had  charge  of  the  male  and  the  female 
schools  for  some  time,  until  a competent  female  teacher 
was  found.  That  was  many  years  ago. 

19824.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  a mixed  school  ? 

Well,  at  a fair  guess,  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  ago  ; but  I am  not  accurate  on  that. 

19825.  Has  there  been  a female  school  opened  in 
the  district  since  ? — It  has  been  re-established  since  as  a 
female  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

19826.  Is  there  also  a female  school  in  the  same 


house  in  which  your  school  is? — Under  the  same 
roof  but  separated  by  a wall.  They  are  distinct  schools 
but  they  immediately  adjoin  each  other. 

19827.  What  are  the  advantages  that  you  think 
result  from  having  the  same  books  all  over  the 
diffex-ent  schools  in  the  country,  you  said  you  were  in 
favour  of  uniformity  ? — Even  for  the  purposes  of  the 
examinations  by  Inspectors  and  of  classification  of 
teachers,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  advantage  in  order 

that  the  Inspectors  should  have  the  same  standard 

the  same  programme  to  go  upon. 

19828.  The  Chairman. — You  think  it  saves  trouble 
both  to  the  teachers  and  the  Inspectox-s? — I do  my 
lord  • and  it  is  not  a saving  of  trouble  alone  but  it 
affords  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  education. 

19829.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  that  the  teachers 
of  the  province  of  Munster  by  a majority  sent  you  to  re- 
present them  here ; was  the  matter  discussed  as  to 
whether  you  or  another  should  come  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

19830.  On  what  principle  was  the  decision  arrived 
at  ? — As  far  as  I can  understand  myself,  if  you  will 
allow  my  modesty  to  speak,  it  was  because  they  thought 
I was  moderate  in  my  views. 

19831.  Were  there  others  who  had  higher  views 

more  advanced  views  as  to  the  gxievances  and  demands 
which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  make  ?— 

I am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

19832.  Can  you  give  any  answer  to  it ; can  you  say 
yes  or  no? — Well  I think  they  had  more  advanced 
views  in  one  point.  I think  they  were  more  stringent 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  managers.  ° 

19833.  In  what  respect,  may  I ask? — Perhaps  they 
are  more  acquainted  with  the  grievances  than  I have 
been. 

19834.  To  what  were  they  disposed  to  object  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  managers  ? — To  the  arbitrary 
power  of  dismissing  teachers  summarily  without  due 
notice,  and  -without  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
their  dismissal. 

19835.  Then  was  there  a considerable  number  of 
teachers  who  felt  that  to  be  a grievance  in  your 
opinion  ? — Indeed  there  was  a considerable  numbei-. 

19836.  How  was  the  vote  arrived  at — was  there 
any  vote  ? — Oh  yes ; several  associations  put  forward 
their  man. 

19837.  It  was  by  representation  that  they  acted  ? — 
Yes. 

19838.  Can  you  state  the  number  on  each  side  that 
voted  as  to  whether  you  or  another  teacher  should 
come  to  this  Commission  to  give  evidence  ? — -Pardon 
me,  I don’t  well  understand  the  first  part  of  the 
question. 

19839.  If  the  matter  was  decided  by  vote  can  you 
state  the  numbers  1— Well,  I can,  I think,— that  is  to 
say,  if  I take  each  association  as  a vote. 

19840.  As  represented? — As  represented.  Well,  ! 
think  it  is  about  four  to  one,  or  at  least  three  to  one. 
19841.  Appointing  you  ? — Yes. 

19842.  What  were  the  numbers  on  each  side  %■ I 

may  almost  say  that  I was  unanimously  adopted.  There 
was  one  man  put  up  from  Kerry. 

19843.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  ? — I could  after 
a short  time. 

19844.  You  x-epresent  Munster  ; how  many  associa- 
tions are  there  in  Munster?— I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that.  I have  not  statistics  at  my  command  to 
answer  that  question. 

19845.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  associations 
that  were  x-epx-esented,  and  that  voted  when  you  were 
appointed  ? — A little  time  would  enable  me  to  do  so. 
(Pause.)  I have  eleven  just  made  out  at  once,  but  I 
think  thex-e  were  more. 

19846.  Take  a little  more  time  ? — Twelve. 

19847.  What  was  the  state  of  the  voting  at  the  de- 
cision, do  you  know ; wex-e  you  present  ? — No.  I was 
present  in  Cork.  I was  chan-man  of  the  Cork  Associa- 
tion, and  I suggested  another  nxan  myself. 

19848.  Were  you  present  in  Cork  when  the  decision 
was  come  to  appointing  you  to  appear  here  ? — I was. 

19849.  What  was  the  state  of  the  voting? — Unani- 
mous, in  Cork. 
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19850.  Have  you  not  just  told  us  a little  while  ago 
that  you  were  not  unanimously  appointed.  I am  not 
referring  to  the  Cork  Association ; I am  referring  to 
your  appointment  as  representative  of  the  Munster 
Associations.  Give  the  state  of  the  vote  in  that  case  1 
— There  were  twelve  associations  in  my  favour. 

19851.  How  many  were  against  you— how  many 
were  for  the  other? — As  well  as  I know,  there  were 
only  two  for  the  other. 

19852.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
more  associations  ? — There  are. 

19853.  In  favour  of  another  party? — No,  but  that 
were  neutral,  or  had  not  time  to  come  up. 

19854.  You  think  that  the  parties  representing  as- 
sociations who  were  in  a minority,  are  in  favour  of  some 
limitation  of  the  power  of  managers  as  to  the  dismissal 
of  teachers  ?— I am  of  opinion  that  they  are  in  favour 
of  some  limitation  with  regard  to  it — something,  sup- 
pose, like  the  English  system  ; giving  at  least  a month’s 
notice,  or  something  like  that,  and  an  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  dismissal.  That  is  the  only  thing  I know 
connected  with  it. 

19855.  The  teachers  from  different  districts  and 
different  associations  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Clare  have  called  on  me  and  stated  as  amongst  their 
grievances  the  power  of  managers  to  dismiss  teachers. 
Do  you  regard  yourself  as  representing  them? — I do, 
some  of  them.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  written  to  me 
on  that  very  subject. 

19856.  Do  you  sympathize  with  their  views? — 
Speaking  of  the  managers  as  a body,  I don’t  think  the 
great  majority  of  them  require  it.  I know  there  are 
cases. 

19857.  Shall  we  understand  that  you  are  here  to-day 
not  commissioned  to  state  this  to  us  as  a grievance  ? — 

I am  stating  just  what  I feel  to  be  facts. 

19858.  Have  you  heard  those  teachers  speak  of  the 
modeof  payment  of  salaries  through  managers, — dothey 
object  to  that  mode  of  payment?-— No.  I think  I heard 
a solitary  person  saying  that  they  would  much  prefer 
that  the  payment  was  direct  to  themselves. 

19859.  Are  there  any  associations  in  the  southern 
province  of  Munster  who  think  so  ? — No.  I never 
heard  it  at  all  from  an  association ; only  from  some 
individual. 

19860.  With  regard  to  the  teachers,  may  I ask  are 
the  teachers  generally  satisfied — I mean  the  deserving 
teachers — with  the  principle  on  which  the  good  ser- 
vice salary  is  given  ? — As  far  as  I am  competent  to  form 
an  opinion,  I think  they  are. 

19861.  Do  all  deserving  teachers,  as  a matter  of 
course,  obtain  that  good  service  salary? — I think  it 
ought  to  be  extended  to  more  of  them ; that  it  is  rather 
limited ; and  that  it  would  be  a very  great  stimulant 
if  it  were  made  more  extensive. 

19862.  Did  all  the  associations,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  until  a late  period, 
put  forward  from  time  to  time,  the  statement  that  the 
power  of  the  managers  as  to  dismissal  was  a grievance? 
— In  some  cases,  I believe  it  was  put  forward. 

19863.  I ask,  as  far  as  you  know,  representing 
Munster,  did  the  majority  of  the  associations  in  Munster 
feel  it  to  be  a grievance  till  a late  period  ? — I was  not 
in  communication  with  the  majority  of  them  till  a 
late  period. 

19864.  What  is  your  opinion? — Well,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  them — I could  not  say  the 
majority — were  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 

19865.  Can  you  say  why  they  receded  from  it? — 
Really  I cannot. 

19866.  Should  you  think  it  a benefit,  as  representing 
the  teachers  of  the  province  of  Munster,  that  that 
power  of  the  managers  as  to  dismissal  should  be  limited  ? 
— Tu  order  to  meet  the  cases  of  grievances  that  have 
been  put  forward  I think  it  would  be  well  that  it 
should  be  to  a certain  extent. 

19867.  Do  you,  individually,  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  limited? — -With  regard  to  my  own  individual 
opinion 

19868.  But  as  representing  others,  you  know  ; with 
the  cases  in  view  that  you  have  before  your  mind? — I 


cannot  deny — I don’t  intend  to  do  so — that  several  of 
them,  particularly  as  individuals,  have  been  sending  up 
complaints;  but  as  to  the  associations  as  bodies,  having 
given  me  instructions,  they  have  not. 

1 9869.  I have  not  asked  you  that  question  ?— I have 
not  understood  your  question,  so. 

19870.  As  representing  the  Munster  teachers,  should 
you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  power  of  the 
managers  as  to  dismissal  ought  to  be  limited  ? — I don’t 
think  that  it  would  benefit  the  cause  of  education  to 
have  it  limited,  except  within  the  degree  of  giving  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  or  at  least  of 
knowing  why  he  was  dismissed,  and  an  investigation. 

19871.  Would  you  limit  it  simply  to  the  teacher 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  his  dismissal? 

No ; I would  limit  it  so  far  as  that  he  ought  to  get 

a certain  amount  of  notice,  say  a month,  as  in  England, 
and  a proof  of  the  cause  of  his  removal. 

19872.  The  Chairman.— Why  does  not  the  school- 
master, when  he  goes  into  the  school,  bargain  that  he 
shall  have  a month’s  notice  of  dismissal?— I never 
knew  a precedent  for  that.  It  is  not  the  practice  at 
any  rate.  I can’t  account  for  why  they  don’t  do  it, 
but  it  is  not  the  practice. 

19S73.  If  a youth  goes  into  a shop  as  a clerk,  or 
apprentice,  or  assistant,  does  he  not  bargain  for  a 
month’s  notice? — Not  in  all  cases  to  my  knowledge. 

19874.  Does  he  not  in  many  cases? — I am  not  aware. 

I am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  that  depart- 
ment of  business  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question. 

19875.  Mr.  Stokes. — If  the  Board  find  a probationer 
to  be  incompetent,  does  he  not  get  notice  from  them 
before  dismissal  ? — I am  not  up  on  that ; I don’t  see 
the  point  at  all.  If  a probationer  fails,  his  salary  is 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  it  is  competent  with  the 
manager-,  of  course,  to  dismiss  him. 

19876.  Is  his  salary  withdrawn  at  once  then  and 
there,  upon  the  failure,  or  is  it  continued  for  a certain 
period  after  the  failure?— At  the  end  of  three  months, 
as  far  as  I am  of  opinion. 

19877.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Although  you,  as  repre- 
senting the  Munster  teachers,  do  not  feel  the  power 
of  the  managers,  as  exercised  at  present,  to  be  a griev- 
ance, yet  would  the  Munster  teachers  be  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  any  limitation  of  this  power  if 
made,  and  think  it  a boon  ? — I cannot  say  for  the 
majority  of  them,  but  I know  there  are  some,  and 
many  who  would  wish  the  power  to  be  limited. 

19878.  Then  the  only  grievance  which  you  have,  as 
representing  them  here  to-day,  is  a money  grievance  ? 
— Not  the  only  ones — the  principal  ones.  That  is  the 
way  I have  put  it  forward  in  my  statement. 

19879.  Then  you  have  excepted  the  class  of  griev- 
ances I have  referred  to? — Not  entirely,  I gave  you 
my  opinion  honestly  and  fairly,  as  far  as  I compre- 
hend it. 

19880.  What  is  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls 
of  your  school  ? — One  hundred  and  forty-six. 

19881.  What  is  the  average  attendance? — It  has 
ranged  from  sixty  to  seventy.  It  got  over  seventy  the 
week  before  I left. 

19882.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a small  or  as  a 
fan-  average  attendance? — A fair  average  attendance 
at  that  season,  for  it  was  the  very  terminus  of  the 
harvest  season. 

19883.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  your  school 
fees  for  the  past  twelve  months? — About  £20. 

19884.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a fail-  rate  of  payment 
for  the  children  of  the  district  ? — It  is  much  above  the 
average,  but  it  ought  to  be  more,  and  a great  deal 
more  too. 

19885.  What  class  of  children  attend  your  school? 
Have  you  the  children  of  respectable  farmers? — Yes, 
some,  and  of  the  labouring  class. 

19886.  What  extent  of  farms  may  those  farmers 
cultivate? — Some  average  about  sixty  acres;  some 
more,  and  some  less  ; some  so  low  as  twenty  acres. 

19887.  What  is  the  amount  of  school  fees  paid  by 
farmers  who  occupy  farms  of  sixty  acres? — I am  not 
pi-epared  to  answer  that  question. 

19888.  I mean  for  each  child? — Well,  according  to 
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his  class,  suppose  he  is  learning  extra  branches,  5s.  or 
4s.,  or  3s.,  2s.  6d.,or  2s.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  Is.  Id.  per  quarter. 

19889.  Is  5s.  a quarter  the  highest  amount  of  school 
fees  received  from  farmers  holding  sixty  acres  ? — Yes, 
•the  highest  amount  from  any  farmer. 

19890.  Is  the  place  at  which  you  reside  a village? 
— A country  place,  purely  rural. 

19891.  Is  there  much  fluctuation  of  the  children,  if 
any,  from  school  to  school  ? — No. 

19892.  Do  you  think,  as  representing  the  teachers 
of  Munster,  you  could  give  evidence  on  that  point, 
whether  there  is  much  fluctuation  of  the  children  from 
school  to  school  ? — I have  no  evidence  of  it  from  school 
to  school ; I know  there  is  a rale  between  some 
teachers  in  some  districts  where  the  teachers  act  on  the 
principle  whether  they  won’t  receive  children  from 
another  school  without  knowing  whether  they  have 
paid  their  school  fees. 

19893.  Supposing  there  are  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
National  schools  of  Ireland  900,000  children,  should 
you  be  surprised  if  anyone  told  you  that  there  was  an 
extent  of  fluctuation  of  225,000  children  from  school 
to  school  whose  names  may  be  upon  the  rolls  of 
different  schools? — Not  only  surprised  but  I would  be 
amazed  at  it. 

19894.  Could  you  without  substantial  facts  put  be- 
fore you  credit  such  a statement? — I could  not  credit 
it  without  substantial  facts  from  what  I know  of  the 
schools. 

19895.  In  reference  to  payment  by  results,  you  have 
spoken  of  the  small  portion  of  remuneration  which 
comes  from  the  State  in  England,  do  you  know  what 
the  proportion  is  in  England? — I cannot  say  exactly. 

19896.  You  have  referred  to  some  children  remaining 
at  school  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a good  education 
in  order  to  raise  their  local  status  and  become  respect- 
able?— Yes. 

19897.  Do  you  think  the  communication  between 
the  Irish  in  America  and  their  relatives  at  home 
operates  in  any  measure  towards  increasing  a desire 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  have  their  children 
well  educated  ? — Several  instances  have  come  under  my 
observation  from  time  to  time  of  persons  writing  home 
and  requesting  that  the  children  would  be  kept  at 
school. 

19898.  Have  many  such  letters  come  under  your 
observation  ? — Not  many. 

19899.  But  have  you  heard  that  the  Irish  in  America 
are  most  anxious  their  relations  in  Ireland  should  be 
well  educated  ? — Yes. 

19900.  Are  they  anxious  to  have  them  well  quali- 
fied to  take  good  positions  at  home  and  abroad  by  their 
good  education  ? — I think  that  is  the  object  in  view. 

19901.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  amount  of  retiring  al- 
lowance would  you  suggest,  and  on  what  conditions 
should  it  be  granted  ? How  long  have  you  yourself 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Board  ? — Thirty  years  next 
April. 

19902.  Suppose  you  were  retiring  what  allowance 
might  you  receive  as  a teacher  in  first  division  of  first 
class  ? — After  a respectable  increase  being  made  in  the 
salary'  I would  consider  that  two-thirds  ought  to  be 
what  I might  expect. 

19903.  For  the  remainder  of  your  life? — Yes,  after 
a respectable  augmentation  of  the  present  salaries. 

19904.  I think  you  mentioned  salaries  of  £40,  of 
£60,  and  of  £80 — suppose  your  salary  was  increased 
to  £80,  what  retiring  allowance  should  you  have  ? — I 
think  two-thirds  of  that  would  be  fair. 

19905.  After  what  period  of  service  would  you  con- 
sider a man  entitled  to  that? — I think  the  period  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  other  circumstances. 

19906.  What  is  the  time  you  would  fix  for  which 
at  least  a teacher  should  be  in  the  service  before  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a retiring  allowance  ? — The  same 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service,  be- 
ginning at  twenty-one  years. 

19907.  Do  you  think  a man  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  before  sixty  years  of  age  ? — I don’t  mean  that ; 

I mean  that  if  a man’s  health  was  broken  down  it 
would  be  competent  to  him  to  retire  after  twenty-one 


years’  service.  If  a retiring  allowance  were  granted 
to  me  in  the  morning,  though  in  my  thirtieth  year  of 
service,  I would  not  wish  to  retire — nor  will  I retire 
while  Almighty  God  spares  me  my  energy  to  work. 
That  is  not  the  principle  on  which  I wish  it  to  be 
based.  We  wish  it  to  be  granted  in  case  of  incapacity 
to  discharge  the  duties  by  reason  of  infirmity. 

19908.  With  reference  to  the  period  of  service? — I 
would  fix  the  minimum  time  at  twenty-one  years,  and 
let  it  fluctuate  after  that  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  years. 

19909.  Do  you  think  it  lawful  for  a teacher  to  refuse 
to  receive  a child  into  his  school  because  the  parent 
had  not  paid  the  fees  in  another  school,  or  had  thought 
fit  to  withdraw  the  child  from  another  school  from  any 
cause  ? — I believe  the  object  of  it  was  to  prevent  an 
undue  fluctuation. 

19910.  Do  you  consider  that  the  teacher  has  aright 
to  refuse  admission  into  his  school  to  any  child  who  is 
presented  for  admission  ? — With  all  due  respect  to  you 
1 don’t  think  I am  called  upon  to  answer  that  question. 
I would  not  wish  to  give  any  answer  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  right  to  do  it  or  not. 

19911.  The  right  is  exercised  whether  it  exists  or 
not? — What  I heard  occurred  in  very  few  cases  and 
was,  as  I understand,  to  prevent  undue  fluctuation. 

19912.  Master  Brooke. — You  mentioned  that  you 
received  £20  a year  school  fees  ?— Including  payments 
in  kind. 

19913.  How  much  is  your  salary,  exactly? — £85  • 
made  up  of  £52,  £13,  and  £20. 

19914.  That  takes  in  the  fees? — Yes ; £52  is  the 
standard  salary,  and  the  £13  is  for  good  service. 

19915.  That  total  includes  the  whole  of  the  emolu- 
ments derived  from  your  school  ?— That  embraces  all 
the  emoluments  derived  from  my  school.  . 

19916.  You  said  the  teachers  had  no  refuge  when 
they  failed  except  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

19917.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  a teacher  in  a 
workhouse? — I have  been  supplied  with  one  instance 
of  a teacher  in  Kildysart  workhouse  in  the  county  Clare. 

19918.  One  only? — That  is  the  only  one  I know 
of. 

19919.  With  regard  to  the  teachers’  salaries  being 
transmitted  through  the  managers,  have  you  ever  heard 
of  managers  who,  from  negligence,  or  temporary  absence, 
or  any  other  cause,  put  the  teachers  to  inconvenience  by 
delaying  the  payments  ? — I heard,  perhaps,  one  solitary 
case  of  that ; I heard  it  just  mentioned,  but  not  upon 
any  authority. 

1 9920.  Then,  according  to  your  experience,  does  the 
system  work  well? — I have  no  fault  in  the  world  to 
find  with  it,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

19921.  In  your  own  individual  case  ? — Nor  amongst 
all  the  teachers  surrounding  me ; they  find  no  man- 
ner of  fault  in  the  world  with  the  payment  by  the 
managers. 

19922.  What  is  the  reason  some  persons  object  to 
it  ? — I could  not  well  understand  the  reasons  of  indi- 
viduals ; there  are  some  people  very  fastidious. 

19923.  But  they  must  have  found  some  difficulty? 
— Undoubtedly  ; there  must  be  some  individual  cases 
where  they  find  difficulty,  but  I am  speaking  of  the 
rule. 

19924.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  advantage 
of  the  rale ; if  a man  has  earned  his  money,  why  not 
send  it  to  him  at  once? — I don’t  see  any  objection  to 
it ; I think  he  has  as  much  right  as  any  other  man 
earning  money  to  receive  it  himself,  at  the  same  time 
I have  no  complaint  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
I receive  it  myself,  or  in  which  the  teachers  surrounding 
me  receive  their  moneys. 

19925.  Now,  as  to  the  power  of  dismissal  by  mana- 
gers without  appeal,  you  told  us  there  are  some  com- 
plaints ? — There  are. 

19926.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  hardship? 

— Not  in  my  whole  experience  of  thirty  years  1 never 
knew  an  instance  of  it. 

19927.  But  you  have  heard  of  such  cases? — Yes. 
19928.  Is  there  anything  like  a general  opinion  as 
to  who  should  have  the  right  to  decide  the  question? 

— There  is  no  opinion  offered  in  that  respect. 

5 S 


Nov.  30,  1868. 

Mr.  Patrick 
O'Callaghan. 
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Nov.  30, 1868.  199  29.  The  power  of  dismissal  must  be  somewhere  ? 

— Surely. 

Mr  Patrick  19930.  Where  would  you  put  it?— I don’t  think  it 
O Callaghan.  .g  jnten<]e(1  to  ]lave  the  power  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  managers  ; it  is  only  a mere  modification  that  is 
asked  for  by  these  persons. 

19931.  You  never  heard  more  than  a modification 
of  the  power  asked  for  ? — Never. 

19932.  What  is  the  modification? — A rale  to  be  in- 
stituted whereby  the  manager  should  give  a month’s 
notice  ; or  in  case  the  teacher  should  call  for  an  investi- 
gation some  investigation  should  be  instituted  into  the 
cause  of  his  dismissal ; that  Ls  the  way  I understand 
the  matter. 

19933.  I want  to  understand  the  ground  of  the 
complaints  that  exist — you  say  it  is  only  a modifica- 
tion as  to  giving  a month’s  notice  ? — Or  something  to 
that  effect. 

19934.  That  would  leave  the  whole  power  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  manager,  only  with  an  interval  of  a 
month  ; but  suppose  the  question  was  of  some  alleged 
misconduct — suppose  the  manager  was  persuaded  by 
false  witnesses  to  believe  that  the  teacher  was  seen 
drank — that  in  some  way  or  other  the  teacher  incurred 
his  displeasure — does  the  objection  apply  to  cases  of 
that  sort,  where  the  idea  of  the  teacher,  I apprehend, 
is  that  the  manager  is  unjust  towards  him,  and  ought 
not  be  allowed  to  dismiss  him  ; are  there  cases  of  that 
sort  ? — I don’t  know  of  any  particular  ease. 

19935.  You  are  the  only  representative  we  have 
from  Munster.  You  tell  us  there  is  a considerable 
body  of  teachers  who  object  to  leave  so  large  a power  in 
the  hands  of  managers,  therefore,  though  it  is  not  your 
own  feeling  or  the  feeling  of  the  majority,  I expect  you 
to  tell  me  as  a candid  man  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
minority — what  do  they  object  to  in  the  power  of  the 
managers  to  dismiss  a teacher  without  appeal  upon  the 
supposition  he  lias  miscoudueted  himself  where  he  has 
not? — You  have  appealed  to  my  candour;  I feel  my 
position  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  submit 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  my  candour  under 
the  circumstances. 

19936.  What  is  the  opinion'? — All  I can  under- 
stand about  it,  and  that  I have  instruction  upon,  and 
scarcely  can  I call  it  instruction,  that  I have  not  been 
furnished  with  anything  from  the  associations,  and 
from  individual  members — the  only  thing  I can  under- 
stand is,  that  they  want  some  limitation  to  be  put  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  dismissal  without  showing  cause. 

19937.  Without  showing  cause.  Suppose  the  cause 
is  alleged  misconduct,  they  wish  to  have  some  one  to 
try  the  question  ? — Exactly. 

19938.  Would  you  have  that  referred  to  the  In- 
spector, or  to  the  Board,  or  to  whom  ? — I think  it 
would  be  in  very  good  and  disinterested  hands,  in 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  through  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors.  I am  only  offering  my  own  opinion 

19939.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  such  a rule  ? 
— -I  would  not. 

19940.  You  have  served  during  thirty  years? — 
Nearly  thirty  years. 

19941.  Your  school  has  been  inspected,  and  I suppose 
very  frequently  by  Protestant  Inspectors? — Very  fre- 
quently. 

19942.  And  you  have  not  found  any  difficulty 
arising  from  that? — Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

19943.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  schoolmaster 
object  to  such  inspection  ? — No. 

19944.  You  have  heard  that  some  of  the  clergy  and 
particularly  the  bishops  of  your  Church  do  object  to  Pro- 
testant inspection  of  Roman  Catholic  schools? — Well,  I 
believe  the  only  ground  of  complaint  is  in  the  case  of 
mixed  schools.  But  being  always  in  smooth  water  in 
that  respect  myself,  I am  not  competent  to  pronounce 
upon  the  reasons  that  the  bishops  put  forward  in  that 

19945.  You  cannot  imagine  the  objection  ? — Truly 
I cannot,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  during  the  whole 
of  my  thirty  yearn,  both  my  former  and  present 
managers -were  on  just  as  friendly  terms  with  Pro- 


testant and  Presbyterian  Inspectors  as  with  - any 
Catholic  Inspectors.  Therefore,  no  case  came  under 
my  observation  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a conclu- 

19946.  How  do  you  provide  for  the  repairs  of  your 
school-house  ? — The  manager  gets  them  done  from  a 
parochial  fund. 

19947.  Are  they  promptly  done? — There  may  be 
some  delays  under  particular  circumstances. 

19948.  If  such  a storm  as  that  of  last  night  strips 
off  half  a dozen  slates  and  the  water  gets  in — is  that 
repaired  as  quickly  as  it  ought  to  be? — Indeed,  per- 
haps not.  It  is  long  since  there  was  a case  of  the 
kind  under  my  observation.  With  regard  to  my  own 
school  I know  there  were  repairs  delayed  for  some 
time  because  the  manager  wished  to  throw  off  the  roof 
altogether,  and  to  renew  it,  and  he  did  not  grudge  to 
have  it  a little  dilapidated  to  shame  the  people  into  the 
work.  I know  there  are  some  cases  where  the  teachers 
are  called  on  to  repair  the  school-houses,  and  are  left  to 
repair  them  too. 

19949.  Is  that  considered  a hardship  ? — Indeed  it  is. 

19950.  If  the  teacher  got  a competent  sum  for  re- 
pairs, and  that  they  were  left  in  his  hands,  he  would 
repair  quickly,  you  think? — No  doubt  for  his  own 
sake  he  would.  It  would  be  his  interest. 

19951.  What  is  the  general  age  of  the  children  leav- 
ing school  ? — That  is  rather  fluctuating. 

19952.  I think  you  mentioned  already  that  a certain 
number  in  your  school  are  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age? — Yes  ; some  fifteen,  and  some  sixteen  years  of  age. 

19953.  About  how  many  of  the  146  in  the  school? 
— I do  not  think  I would  be  -wrong  if  1 said  twenty, 
though  I said  a while  ago  twelve  or  fifteen.  I may 
say  that  as  many  as  twenty  are  above  twelve  years  of 
age. 

19954.  Do  the  teachers  ever  give  up  their  schools 
without  giving  notice? — I have  never  known  an  in- 
stance of  it. 

19955.  Do  they  -consider  themselves  bound  in 
honour  to  give  notice  to  their  employers  ? — I think  as 
a rule  they  do.  I think  I heard  some  time  ago  that 
a teacher — perhaps  feeling  that  he  was  aggrieved  by 
the  manager,  handed  him  the  keys  on  the  spot.  That 
1 suppose  was  through  a little  temper. 

19956.  The  great  majority  of  the  children  leave 
school  at  about  twelve  or  before  twelve  years  of  age  ? 
— The  great  majority  are  under  twelve. 

19957.  Speaking  generally,  through  what  books 
have  they  got  by  that  time? — First,  Second,  and  Third. 

19958.  What  proportion  of  the  children  do  you 
think  leave  school  without  having  got  beyond  the 
First  Book  ? — Really  I do  not  know  that  any  leave 
without  going  beyond  the  First  Book. 

19959.  Most  of  them,  I suppose,  have  got  to  the 
Third  Book  before  they  left  ? — Yes  ; 1 would  say  the 
most  of  those  leaving  have  got  as  far  as  the  Third. 

19960.  Some  have  got  no  further  than  Seconds — 
Yes. 

19961.  They  can  hardly-read  with  fluency  whenitfiey 
leave  in  the  Second  Book? — Hardly. 

19962.  They  could  not  take  up  a newspaper  and 
read  it? — Hardly. 

19963.  Do  many  go  away  not  having  got  further 
than  Second  Book? — No;  I think  they  would  con- 
tinue, at  any  rate  till  they  arrive  at  Third  Book,  un- 
less in  case  of  removal  from  one  parish  to  another. 

19964.  You  think  that  every  child  that  leaves  your 
school  is,  generally  speaking,  able  to  read  fluently? — 
Some  not  fluently,  but  the  majority  are. 

19965.  So  as  to  take  up  a newspaper  and  read  it 
comfortably  ? — No. 

19966.  Of  those  who  go  away  from  school  at  twelve 
years  of  age  and  under  it,  what  proportion  could  take 
up  a newspaper  and  read  for  the  amusement  of  the 
family  without  stopping? — That  is  putting  the  ques- 
tion rather  far. 

19967.  Very  few  perhaps? — Well,  I should  think 
about  three-fourths  of  the  number  by  a little  culture 
of  their  own. 

19968.  In  point  of  fact,  do  those  who  leave  you  at 
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or  before  twelve  years  of  age,  do  they  keep  up  a love 
of  reading  after  they  go  home  ? — I have  reason  to  fear 
they  do  not. 

19969.  Do  you  know  cases  of  their  entirely  forget- 
ting how  to  read  ? — I know  cases  of  boys  who  retired 
at  the  age  of  twelve  and  forgot  how  to  read. 

19970.  In  these  cases  what  advantage  had  they 
from  the  school  ? — I think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them 
in  afterlife,  supposing  they  go  to  their  respective 
churches,  to  be  able  to  read  their  prayer  books  at  least, 
and  to  write  their  names- — to  sign  documents.  Most, 
indeed  the  great  majority  leaving  school,  are  able  to 
do  that.  I am  afraid  I was  a little  too  strict  in  my 
answer  when  I took  as  a standard  the  reading  of  a 
newspaper.  Reading  a newspaper  is  rather  a difficult 
thing  for  a boy  leaving  school.  He  may  stammer  and 
break  down  in  it,  when  he  would  not  in  ordinary 
reading. 

19971.  What  I want  to  know  is  about  the  state  of 
literary  education  amongst  the  peasantry — is  it  on  the 
increase  ? — Wonderfully. 

19972.  Do  they  read  in  their  cabins? — lam  per- 
fectly satisfied  the  great  majority  do. 

19973.  What  do  they  read? — They  read  religious 
books. 

19 974-.  Are  there  any  circulating  libraries  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No. 

19975.  Are  there  any  booksellers’ shops  ? — Not  in 
the  country.  They  get  them  in  Cork. 

19976.  Is  Cork  the  nearest? — Yes. 

19977.  How  far  ? — About  nine  miles. 

19978.  What  side  of  Cork? — Due  west,  beyond 
Rallincollig. 

19979.  Are  there  any  books  besides  religious  books 
that  are  read  in  the  cabins? — Indeed  there  are  ; J am 
sure  there  are: 

19980.  Give  me  examples — what  you  have  seen 
yourself? — Pleasing  little  novels  sometimes. 

19981.  Where  would  they  get  the  novels? — Reli- 
gious novels.  Sometimes,  for  the  encouragement  of 
reading;  the'- priest  will  put  a religious  novel  into  then- 
hands. 

19982.  They  get  them  from  the  priest? — In  rare 
cases'  they  do.- 

19983.  Where  else  do  they  get  them — they  don’t 
buy  them  ? — They  buy  books,  little  histories-  the  lives 
of  saints ; things  of  that  bind. 

19984.  Is  it  a common  thing  for  them  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  cabins  in  the  evenings  by  reading 
these  books  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  peasantry  in  that  respect  to  say. 

19985.  Have  you  known  instances  of  one  member 
of  a family  reading  a book  for  the  amusement  of  the 
others  ? — If  I take  my  own  family  I can  instance  it, 
but  I don’t  mix  so  with  the  peasantry  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  for  them  in  general.' 

19986.  Mr.  Slo/ces. — With  regard  to  the  demand  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  for  denominational  inspection,  do 
you  not  think  it  has  reference  to  the  denominational 
system  of  schools  generally  which  the  bishops  ask  for 
at- the  same  time  that  they  ask  for  denominational  in- 
spection ? — We,  as  National  teachers,  don’t  wish1  to  in- 
terfere in  that  question  at  all.  We  would  rather  leave 
that  to  be  managed  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
manage  it. 

19987.  You  have  been  asked  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Are  you  aware  that  the  Catholic  Bishops-  have 
asked  for  the  denominational  system  in1  schools  gene- 
rally % — I am'  aware  of  that. 

19988.  Was  it  not  in  reference  to  that  general  de- 
mand they  asked  for  denominational  inspection? — I 
presume  it  was;  I cannot  give  you  their  opinions. 

19989.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a case  of  a convent 
school — I think  in  Youghal — where  the  conduct  of  a 
Protestant  Inspector  was  complained  of? — I never 
heard  it.  I have  no  acquaintance  with  Youghal. 

19990.  Would  you  not  regard  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious-results of  the  school'  as' the  most  valuable  conse- 
quences of  the  education,  imparted  in  the  school? — 
Certainly. 

19991.  Do  you; think-’ the  moral  and  religious  results 


of  the  school  could  be  calculated  on  with  any  certainty 
unless  the  managers  of  the  school  had  complete  control 
of  the  teachers? — I think  it  hard  to  say  they  would.- 
19992.  Do  you  not  believe  there  are  many  causes 
which  would  induce  a manager  to  dismiss  a teacher, 
and  rightly  so,  which  he  would  not  be  prepared  to 
prove  before  a board  of  inquiry  ? — I am  of  opinion  it 
would  be  better  for  the  teacher  they  would  be  with- 
held from  the  light. 

19993.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  inquiries  held  by 
the  Board’s  Inspectors  are  not  satisfactory  ? — I don’t 
know  of  any  instance. 

19994.  Have  you  not  heard  that  inquiries  have' 
often  to  be  repeated — first  by  the  District  Inspector; 
then  by  the  Head  Inspector,  and  sometimes  by  two 
Inspectors,  before  any  result  can  be  ax-rived  at  ? — I am 
not  aware. 

19995.  In  case  of  an  inquii-y  conducted  befoi-e  the 
Boai-d’s  officex-s,  is  any  oath  administered  to  the 
witnesses  ? — Never  having  been  present,  I don’t  know. 

19996.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  such  inquiries  ? — I am 
not  px-epax-ed  to  say. 

19997.  Do  you  think  if  the  judgment  of  the 
managers  were  liable  to  be  considered  and  reversed  by 
the  Inspectors  that  the  managei-s  would  continue  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  managers  of  the  schools  ? — It 
would  be  hard  for  a teacher  to  continue  undcr  a manager 
against  whom  there  was  an  adverse  decision. 

19998.  Is  not'  the  teacher  the  servant  of  the 
manager? — To  a certain  extent. 

19999:  Is  he  not  in  his  employment? — I am  not 
aware  of  an  instance. 

20000.  In  whose  employment  is  the  teacher? — 
Though  somewhat  i-emotely,  I think  he  is  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  tlie 
manager  being  an  intei-mediate  step. 

20001.  Who  appoints  the  teacher? — The  managei', 
subject  to  the  appi-oval  of  the  Commissioners. 

20002.  Who  dismisses  the  teacher  ? — The  Commis- 
sioners-'have  as  much  power  to  dismiss  as  the  managers. 
The  managers  may  do  it  summarily.  The  Commis- 
sioners may  do  it  negatively,  because  they  can  with- 
draw the  salary,  and-'  there  is  no  use  in  a teacher  com 
tinuing  when  the  salai-y  is  withdrawn.  Therefore  I 
respectfully  submit  the  Commissionei-s  have  the  power 
of  dismissal  in  that  way. 

20003.  When'  the  Boai-d  withdraws  the' salary,  does 
not  the  teachei-,  in  fact,  retire  ? — As  a-  matter  of  ne- 
cessity: 

20604-.  It- is  not  the  Boai-d  which  dismisses,  but  the 
teacher,  fearing  the  loss  of  bis'  income,  naturally 
withdraws? — But  I look  upon  that  as  virtual  disx 
missal. 

20005.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  object  fox' 
which  the  schools  are  maintained!? — For  the  education 
of  the  peasantry,  chiefly  of  the  poox-er  classes,  and  to 
disseminate  education  throughout  the  country. 

20006.  Is  not  the  end  to  teach  the  children  rather 
than  to  find  a place  for  the  master?' — J think  that  is 
comprised  in  my  answer: 

20007.  Do  you  not  think  the  payment  of  the  teacher- 
should  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  suocess  which  the 
teacher  has  attained  ? — To  a certain  extent,  and  I think 
that  to  some  extent  that  exists  already  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  education.  The  teacher  must  present 
the  result,  and  when  a judicious  inspector  comes  to 
examine  the  school  be1  must  see  that  a certain  result 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  teacher.  That  is  payment 
by  results  in  a certaixx  way. 

20008.  Have  you  compared'  or  contrasted  the’  con- 
dition of  the  teachers  with  that  of  the  stone-mason?— 
Yes. 

20009.  Does  the  teacher  serve  an  appx-enticeship  ? 
— It  is  much  like  anapprenticeslxip-that  he 'spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  previous  life  at  school  to  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  teaching  that  he  possesses. 

20010.  As  soon  as  a lad  begins  to  teach  as  a' monitor; 
does  he  not  draw-  some  pay  ?^— Yes;-  something  from 
the  Board; 

20011.  Does  the  same  happen  to  a-  stone-mason’s 
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apprentice? — Yes.  The  stone-mason  demands  some 
fees  from  the  employer  for  him. 

20012.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  parent  of  the  boy 
pays  a fee  to  the  stone-mason  when  apprenticing  him, 
and  that  the  boy  receives  nothing  for  a few  years  ? — 
Yes.  He  may  pay  an  apprentice  fee  or  not. 

20013.  Does  not  the  young  stone-mason  make  greater 
sacrifices  to  get  into  his  business  than  the  schoolmaster 
is  called  on  to  give  to  his  ? — I think  the  amount  the 
young  schoolmaster  has  to  spend  on  his  own  education 
exceeds  what  the  stone-mason  has  to  spend. 

20014.  What  does  a young  stone-mason  earn  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  a journeyman  ? — I should  think 
what  a journeyman  receives  is  about  24s.  a week. 

20015.  For  how  many  hours  has  he  to  work  in  the 
day  ? — About  ten. 

20016.  Then  he  earns  less  than  sixpence  an  hour? — 
I believe  so. 

20017.  What  does  the  young  schoolmaster  earn  in 
the  year? — The  average  they  begin  on  is  £15. 

20018.  How  many  weeks’  holidays  has  he? — That 
is  regulated  by  the  manager.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
on  that.  It  is  competent  for  the  manager  to  make 
it,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  ; but, 
I believe,  in  general  there  is  a week,  and  often  a 
fortnight  or  so,  at  Midsummer  and  a fortnight  at 
Christmas — that  is  four  or  five  weeks  as  a rale. 
There  may  be  some  more,  some  less. 

20019.  Ho  would  not  be  working  in  his  school  for 
more  than  forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year? — No;  in 
general. 

20020.  How  much  would  he  eara  in  the  week, 
charging  forty-eight  working  weeks? — Divide  forty- 
eight  into  £15. 

20021.  Give  me  the  average  per  week? — Six 
shillings  and  three  pence. 

20022.  And  how  many  days  in  the  week  does  he 
work? — Six  days. 

20023.  Is  there  any  school  on  Saturday  ? — There  is. 

20024.  Is  there  any  secular  instraetion  on  Saturday  ? 
— In  some  cases  there  is,  the  attendance  is  small,  but 
the  school  is  open. 

20025.  But  the  master  is  not  bound  to  give  any 
instruction  on  Saturday  ? — I don’t  know  whether  he  is 
bound  or  not,  but  it  is  done. 

20026.  Is  it  universal,  or  even  common,  for  schools 
to  be  open  on  Saturday  for  secular  instruction  ? — It  is 
qxiite  common  for  secular  instruction ; for  a ceitain 
part  of  the  day  in  country  schools. 

20027.  Is  it  not  usual  that  schools  are  open  for 
four  hours  for  five  days  in  the  week  for  secular  instruc- 
tion ? — It  is  for  more  than  four  hours ; it  is  for  five 
hours. 

20028.  Does  the  secular  instraetion  extend  for  more 
than  four  hours  ? — It  does,  five  hours.  Pardon  me — 
allow  me  to  qualify  that  statement — it  is  five  hours  for 
one  half  of  the  year  and  four  and  a half  hours  for  the 
other  half. 

20029.  For  how  many  hours  in  the  week  do  you 
give  secular  instruction  in  your  school? — I give  five 
hours  for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  four  hours  and  a 
half  for  the  other  half,  for  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
a small  portion  of  Saturday. 

20030.  Do  you  give  five  hours  to  secular  instraetion 
every  day  ? — Yes.  Pardon  me  again,  I said  for  one 
half  of  the  year  five  hours,  and  the  other  half  four 
hours  and  a half. 

20031.  When  you  say  five  hours  is  not  that  the 
whole  time  for  which  your  school  is  open? — For  five 
days  in  the  week  for  secular  instruction. 

20032.  Is  not  part  of  that  confined  to  religious  in- 
struction  after  the  secular  ? — It  is. 

20033.  It  is  the  rule  for  you  to  give  five  hours  for 
one  half  the  year  ? — It  is. 

20034.  Don’t  you  give  more  than  some  schoolmasters 
and  longer  than  you  are  bound  to  give? — The  Board 
restricts  me  at  least  to  four  hours,  but  I give  more  than 
the  Board  restricts  me  to. 

20035.  Do  yoxx  think  the  young  schoolmaster  re- 
ceives more  than  sixpence  an  hour  for  his  work? — 
Perhaps  he  may. 


20036.  What  is  your  whole  salary? — I am  after 
answering  that.  I believe  £85. 

20037.  Does  that  include  everything  you  receive? — 
Everything  connected  with  my  school. 

20038.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  make  anything  by- 
private  tuitions? — Not  now;  I did  many  years  ago. 
About  perhaps  twenty  years  ago. 

20039.  What  was  that  worth  when  you  had  it? — At 
one  time  I was  receiving  £10  a year  from  one  gentle- 

20040.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  any  assistants  in 
teaching  your  school  ? — I have  two. 

20041.  Two  monitors  ? — No  ; two  paid  assistants^ 

20042.  Two  assistants  paid  by  the  Board? — Yes. 

20043.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  time  the  Board  has 
appointed  for  religious  instruction — is  it  on  Saturday, 
only? — Not  only  on  Saturday,  but  after  the  secular  in- 
struction every  other  day. 

20044.  Judge  Morris. — On  whose  property  is  your 
school? — It  is  built  on  the  property  of  an  adjacent 
farmer. 

20045.  Who  is  the  landlord? — A Mr.  Hawkes,  a 
gentleman. 

20046.  Does  he  live  in  the  neighbourhood? — He 
does  ; he  lives  on  the  same  townland. 

20047.  Does  he  take  part  in  the  school  ? — Not  the- 
slightest. 

20048.  In  your  district,  and  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  as  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  it  generally, 
are  the  managers  of  the  schools  principally  the  Roman 
Catholic  clei-gymen  of  the  parish  ? — They  are,  almost 
so. 

20049.  Are  they  almost  universally  so  ? — Of  course 
there  are  exceptions. 

20050.  I say  almost? — Almost  universally,  indeed. 

20051.  Now,  has  that  fact,  in  your  opinion,  had  any 
connexion  with  the  teachers  at  their  meetings  declining 
to  bring  forward  any  complaint  against  the  managers 
having  the  complete  control  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
teachers,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men ai-e  the  managers  in  your  district  ? — I don’t  know 
any  distinction  between  the  managers  of  any  sort. 

20052.  Had  practically  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  any  connexion,  do  you  think, 
with  the  decision  that  the  body  came  to  of  not  pxitting 
forward  any  complaint  as  regards  the  managerial  sys- 
tem, as  you  described  it? — I know,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  they  have  great  confidence  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  as  managers. 

20053.  Do  you  think  their  non-complaining  has 
arisen  at  all,  in  any  degree  from  the  fact  that  the 
managers  in  that  district  are  piincipally  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  ? — In  order  to  exxable  me  to  answer 
that  question  I must  say  that  some  of  the  complaints 
I have  heard  are  against  Roman  Catholic  clergymen. 

20054.  Do  you  think  that  these  complaints  would 
have  been  taken  up  more  warmly  by  the  body  gene- 
rally if  the  managers  had  not  been  the  Roman  Catholic 
clei-gymen  of  the  distinct? — I don’t  think  that,  because 
I think  the  complaints  of  the  managers  were  made 
without  considering  who  the  managers  are,  just  simply 
as  managers. 

20055.  What  did  I understand  you  as  saying  to 
Dr.  Wilson  that  the  teachers  had  receded  lately  from 
complaining  of  the  management — from  that  position? — 
I don’t  know  that  any  have  receded  from  it.  My  own 
conviction  is  still  as  it  was — my  own  conviction  is  as 
it  was  before  I was  even  nominated. 

20056.  The  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  the  average 
numbers  in  those,  schools  being  smaller  in  Ireland  than 
they  are  in  England  ; do  you  consider  that  has  arisen 
from  the  schools  in  your  neighbourhood  being  planted 
too  close  to  one  another  ? — No,  I do  not ; but  that  the 
population  is  decreasing  every  day  is  one  of  the  causes  : 
it  is  the  contrary  in  the  other  country. 

20057.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  schoolmasters  were 
to  make  a practice  of  asking  for  a month’s  notice 
when  they  engage  themselves  to  the  school,  they  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  making  that  custom  general  ? — 
I don't  see  any  difficulty. 

20058.  How  could  it-  be  made  objectionable,  making 
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general  ? — I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
it  general. 

20059.  Then,  is  not  that  a grievance  which  the  school- 
masters can,  to  a considerable  extent,  remedy  them- 
selves?— So  far  as  that  part  of  it  goes,  they  could. 

20060.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  which,  either 
through  the  absence  or  carelessness  of  the  managers, 
caused  the  master’s  salary  to  be  delayed  in  its  payment  ? 
— I never  knew  an  instance  of  it ; an  instance  might 
come  to  my  healing,  but  I never  knew  of  it  myself. 

20061.  It  is  not  a general  grievance  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — I don’t  think  it  is. 

20062.  You  were  asked  some  questions  as  to  the 
amount  of  reading  that  takes  place  in  the  cottages ; are 
many  newpapers  circulated  amongst  the  poor  people  1 
— The  grown  people  may  buy  a certain  number  of  a 
newspaper  and  read  it  for  themselves. 

20063.  Do  the  people  who  are  working  for  weekly 
wages,  any  of  them,  take  in  a newspaper  regularly, 
or  buy  one  of  them  generally  ? — They  buy  one  gener- 
ally, and  read  it  on  Sunday  or  so. 

20064.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  is  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
classification  ? — They  think  that  they  are  greatly  clog- 
ged by  so  many  subdivisions  of  the  classes — that  it  is 
very  disheartening  to  go  through  all  the  grades.  It  is 
a very  difficult  programme. 

20065.  Do  they  think  there  are  too  many  subjects 
for  examination? — Well,  really,  I am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question.  I am  not  aware  what  their 
feelings  are  in  that  respect.  The  only  thing  I heard 
them  speaking  about  is  the  number  of  grades  for  clas- 
sification. 

20066.  They  would  prefer  to  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  a fewer  number  of  grades  ? — Yes. 

20067.  How  many  grades  do  you  think  would  be 
hest  ? — I think  if  there  was  one  in  each  of  second  and 
third,  and  two  in  the  first,  it  would  suit.  I am  giving 
my  own  opinion. 

20068.  Do  yoti  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  teachers 
would  be  on  that  subject? — I think  they  would  agree 
with  me  generally  on  that. 

20069.  How  many  must  be  at  present  in  a school, 
or  in  average  attendance,  to  entitle  a teacher  of  first 
class  to  an  assistant  ? — Sixty  1 believe. 

20070.  Is  that  the  minimum  number? — As  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me  I think  it  is. 

20071.  Are  you  aware  what  the  difference  would 
be  between  the  average  number  that  would  get 
an  assistant  in  a model  school,  and  an  ordinary 
school  ? — I don’t  know  that  with  regard  to  the  model 
schools,  but  the  number  in  the  ordinary  schools  is 
sixty  for  an  assistant,  and  seventy-five  for  two. 

20072.  Have  you  heard  any  observation  made  by 
the  teachers  as  to  its  being  a grievance  that  a higher 
average  should  be  required  in  the  common  schools  than 
in  the  model  schools? — I have  not  heard  that.  The  only 
grievance  with  regard  to  the  model  schools  they  feel 
is,  that  the  teacher  of  the  model  school  is  now  entitled 
to  a pension,  and  we  are  not ; and  we  cannot  see  the 
reason. 

20073.  You  cannot  see  the  reason  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  ? — We  cannot  see  the  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  entitled  to  a pension. 

2007 4.  In  your  part  of  the  country  are  there  many 
exemptions  made  with  regard  to  the  fees  of  the  pupils  ? 
—That  is,  the  non-payment  of  them  ? 

20075.  The  non-payment? — A very  large  number. 
20076.  How  is  that  managed?  How  is  it  a child 
in  your  district  becomes  exempted  ? Is  it  your  own 
act  or  that  of  the  manager? — I can  never  press  for 
them.  I would  be  injuring  education  in  the  district 
thereby. 

20077.  Is  it  your  own  act  or  the  manager’s? — The 
manager  would  rather  I would  be  paid.  The  parents 
offer  a sort  of  negative  resistance  to  paying,  and  if  I 
did  summon  the  parents  to  the  Petty  Sessions  or 
Quarter  Sessions  to  enforce  the  payment,  they  would 
withdraw  the  children  and  I should  become  unpopular. 

20078.  In  fact,  the  exemption  is  a matter  for  your- 
self rather  than  for  the  patron  ?— -It  is,  rather  than 
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injure  my  school,  and  withhold  education  from  persons 
for  whom  it  is  most  intended. 

20079.  Do  I understand  that  the  patron  never  ex- 
empts pupils  without  consulting  you? — As  a rule, 
when  he  wants  to  enter  the  pupil  gratuitously,  he 
brings  the  parent  forward  in  my  presence. 

200S0.  And  in  that  case,  is  any  attempt  made  to 
compensate  you  for  the  exemption  ? — No. 

20081 . In  your  part  of  the  country  are  many  of  the 
schoolmasters  receiving  extern  aid  in  the  form  of  col- 
lections ? — Very  few.  There  are  some  that  are  receiv- 
ing subscriptions  through  the  hands  of  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  but  they  are  very  few. 

20082.  Who  are  the  parties  that  generally  subscribe 
in  your  district  ? — In  my  district?  not  one  to  my  know- 
ledge. There  is  a Mr.  Clarke,  a tobacconist,  that  did 
so  for  one  year,  but  he  withdrew  it  soon  after-.  It  was 
not  in  my  school,  but  in  a school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

200S3.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — As  a rule  they  do  not. 

20084.  What  is  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  relationship  between  the  teachers  in  your  district 
and  the  managers ; do  they  work  well  together  ? — 
In  my  district  they  do. 

20085.  Has  it  been  at  all  a subject  discussed — the 
relationship  of  the  managers? — It  has  been  raised 
down  in  the  county  of  Clare  and  other  parts,  in  some 
instances.  There  were  some  instances  put  forward  of 
a grievance  they  considered  they  were  labouring  under. 

20086.  Taken  as  a whole  in  your  part  of  the  country, 
is  there  any  substantial  grievance  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lationship between  the  teacher  and  the  manager  ? — I 
am  after  answering  the  noble  Chairman  on  that  head, 
that  not  during  my  whole  experience  of  thirty  years, 
have  I known  an  instance  of  it. 

20087.  Have  you  ever  thought  with  regard  to  an 
increase  of  pay,  whether  it  would  be  more  acceptable 
in  the  form  of  an  actual  sum  of  money,  or  in  the  form 
of  a house  with  some  land  attached  1—  In  some  cases 
where  it  would  be  feasible,  the  house  and  land  attached 
would  be  a very  great  boon  to  the  teacher,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  accomplish  that.  I think  to  accomplish 
that  should  be  by  a special  Act  of  Parliament  to  compel 
the  landlord  adjoining  to  give  it,  which  would  be  a 
difficult  thing. 

20088.  Suppose  that  it  was  practicable — that  it  could 
be  doue,  which  would  be  preferred  by  the  teacher  ? — 
That  would  depend  on  the  locality,  often  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  value  of  the  land. 

20089.  Supposing  that  in  one  case  you  got  a fixed 
sum,  and  in  the  other  an  equivalent  in  house  and 
land? — I really  think  that  the  house  and  field  or 
garden  would  be  preferable. 

20090.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  opinion  of 
the  teachers  ? — I could  not  answer  that  question, 
indeed,  because  such  a question  never  arose.  1 am 
only  giving  my  own  individual  opinion. 

20091.  Do  you  think  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
and  for  the  schools  it  would  be  better  ? — For  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  and  the  teachers  it  would  be  better — for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  more  particularly ; for  I can 
give  you  instances  of  great  hardships  to  teachers  where 
there  was  no  residence,  nor  even  lodgings.  I can  give 
numbers  of  instances.  I know  a female  teacher  in  the 
same  district  whose  manager  went  to  the  farmers  round 
to  get  her  lodgings — it  is  not  convenient  to  the  farmers 
to  let  lodgings — and  that  teacher  had  to  sleep  in  the 
school-room  without  any  sleeping  accommodation. 
Moreover,  the  very  same  teacher,  the  female  teacher  I 
speak  of,  has  to  travel  a distance  of  about  a mile  and 
a half  to  and  from  school,  for  the  want  of  a suitable 
lodging  or  house  attached  to  the  school.  That  is  not 
a solitary  case. 

20092.  Then  in  cases  where  they  have  not  a residence 
of  their  own,  is  not  the  general  style  of  the  accom- 
modation of  the  National  teachers,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  take  lodgings,  very  bad  ? — Very  bad ; and 
in  addition  to  that,  you  just  remind  me  of  another 
instance  too,  where  some  young  men,  assistant  teachers, 
coming  to  a locality,  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  lodg- 
ings. In  oi-der  to  procure  those  lodgings,  they  are 
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obliged  to  go  to  a farmer’s  bouse,  and  pay  so  much  a 
week  out  of  their  scanty  pittance,  and  besides  that,  they 
instruct  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  thus:  de- 
priving themselves  of  the  time  required  for  their  own 
improvement. 

20093.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  female 
teachers:  who  would  be  in  a position  to  furnish-  and 
keep  a house  by  themselves  ?—I  don’t  know  of  any  ; 
they  are  very  poor. 

20094.  Would  not  the  question  of  providing  a house 
be  more  a convenience  to  the  master  than  to  the 
mistress  ? — It  is  in  illustration  of  that  I give  the  in- 
stances. They  are  not  in  a position  to  furnish  the 
house. 

20095.  Mr;  Sullivan. — But  would  a master? — 
Scarcely.  They  would  be  able  to  trump  up  some  sort 
of  furniture  of  a very  mean  degree,  that  is,  if  1.  am  to 
understand  they  arc  to  have  the  houses  provided  for 
them.  That  is  the  way  I under-stood  the  question  of 
his  lordship. 

20096.  The  Chairman. — As  regards  the  question  of 
a house,  do  you  think  the  advantage  is  as  great  to  a 
female  teacher  as- to  a man? — I do  not. 

20097.  The  majority  of  female  teachers  being  un- 
married women  and  often  young  women,  is  it  not  more 
suitable  in.  most  cases,  and  more  convenient  to  them, 
to  be  lodgers  than  house  occupiers? — Undoubtedly; 
provided  they  could  find  suitable  lodgings. 

20098.  Mr.  Waldron. — Do  you  consider  it  desirable 
to  have  a piece  of  land  attached  to  the  schoolmaster’s 
residenco? — L do. 

20099;  What  extent  of  ground  do  you  think  de- 
sirable if  it  was  feasible? — I think  two  acres  very 
desirable,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to: 
secure  two  acres. 

20100.  Not  exceeding  two  acres,  you  think,  would 
be  desirable  ? — The  more  the  better. 

20101.  Assuming  that  the  house  was  found  for  you, 
and  that  the  piece  of  land  was  attached  to  it;  would  you 
consider  that  the  master  teaching  the  pupils  agriculture 
in  a small  way — that  if  he  was  given  the  land,  rent 
free,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  many  teachers  to 
teach  agriculture  to  the  pupils? — I do. 

20102;  Do  you  think,  in  that  way,  a knowledge  of 
agriculture  would  be  very  cheaply  extended  over  the 
country  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage 
to  the  present  system  of  agriculture  if  it  were  extended,, 
as  it  wore,  insidiously  amongst  the  people. 

20103.  The  Chairman. — How  much  land  do  you  say 
that  a master,  having  100  boys  in.  the  room,  could 
attend  to  without  neglecting:  his  school?— The  time 
that  liewould  appropriate  to  the  land  should  be  entirely 
apart  from  the  time  that  is  devoted  to  the  school;  it 
should  be  so  without  detriment  to  the  school. 

20104.  How  much  land  do  you  think  a man  with  a 
school  of  that  size  could  hold  without  being  tempted  to; 
withdraw  himself  from  the  school  too  much? — Viewing 
it  in  that  light  1 don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  he 
should  hold  more  than  two  acres. 

20105.  Judge  Morris. — Do  the  managers  of  the 
schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted  often  visit  them  ? 

As-  a rule  my  own  manager  visits  every  day— the 

present  manager ; the  late  manager  used  not  to  do  it  as 
often  as  that — once  or  twice  a week  ; but  generally,  the 
managers  do  visit  the  schools  very  frequently. 

20'106.  Tn  the  neighbourhood  with  which  you  are: 
acquainted? — In  the  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  my> ac- 
quaintance goes. 

20107.  And  from  what  you  heard  from  the  teachers, 
in  conversing  about  it,  is  it  a fact  the  managers  do. visit 
the  schools  ? — Yes,  from  my  associations  with  the 
teachei-s  around  me  in  my  own  district. 

20108.  When  they  do  visit  schools  what  super- 
vision do  they  exercise  over  them? — They  stand  and 
listen  to  a class  ; some  managers  will  examine  it  them- 
selves, and  see  what  progress  the  children  have:  made 
in  their  lossous  and  in  order  and  regularity. 

20109.  Mr.  Sullivam — Have  you  ever  considered 
the  question  of  teaching  the  theory  of  agriculture  in 
the  school— of  substituting-  the  agricultural,  Reading 
Boole  in  place  of  the:  ordinary- Reading:  Boob? — We: 


have  introduced  that  book  lately  through  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  Commissioners  have  recommended  it; 
and  we  have  taken  up  the  book. 

20110.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  introduction  of 
such  a book? — I like  it  very  much  for:  the  farming 
population. 

20111.  Do  you  think  it  will  conduce  both  to 
teach  them  reading  and  give  them  good  views  on 
agriculture  ? — I am  sure  it  will  improve  their  views 
of  agriculture  very  much,  and  will  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfere  with  the  teaching  how  to  read.  They 
can  be  as  efficiently  taught  reading  from  that  as  from 
the  Third,  Fourth,  or  Fifth  Book. 

201 12.  How  far  does  your  opinion  agree  with  that  , of 
the  teachers  of  your  district  ? — Well,  I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  their  opinions  on  that  book..  I 
never  had  to  exchange  ideas  with  any  man  but  one; 
and  it  wasn’t  indeed  exchanging  ideas  with  him  either, 
but  I happened  to  go  into  a school  in  my  vicinity  and 
he  was  teaching  his  class  at  the  time,  and  from  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  book,  he  appeared  to  entertain 
the  same  views  as  I do  myself. 

20113.  The  Chairman. — Do  many  boys  who  have 
been  in  the  school  lose  the  power  of  reading  and  writing 
when  they  have  left  it  for  two  or  three  years  ? — Not 
those  that  get  into  the  third,  or  fourth,  and  fifth  class 
—those  that  graduate  through  these  don’t  lose  it,  they 
improve  on  it. 

20114.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Those  who  only  reach  the  bei 
ginning  of  the  Third  Book — do  you  think  they  do  ? — To 
master  the  Second  Book  that  we  have  at  present  is  no 
mean  thing  in  readiug. 

20115.  Do  you  think  those  going  only  through  half 
the  new  Second  ? — Perhaps  not  half  but  two-thirds,  of 
the  new  Second.  I think  the  boy  that  can  master  the 
present  Second  Book  is  as  competent  a reader  as  the  boy 
that  mastered  one-half  of  the  old  Third  Book. 

20116.  Which  do  you  prefer  the  newer  class-books 
or  the  old  ones  merely  as  to  the  gradation  of  the 
lessons  for  teaching  purposes? — As  far  as  matter  is 
concerned  I prefer  the  latter,  having  used  the  foraier 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  reading.  The  old 
are  somewhat  simpler  for  a child  or  a youth. 

20117.  Don’t  mind  the  matter.  Do  you  think  the 
lessons  graduate  better? — In  the  old  series,  yes  ; as  it 
were  dove-tailed  better  into  each  other ; but  I don’t 
say  that  in  condemnation  of  the  present;  books  at 
all. 

20118.  Mr.  Waldron. — Do  not  fewer  forget  reading 
and  writing  after  they  leave  school,  under  the  new 
system  than  formerly  ? — I think  so.  Though  not  having 
sufficient  time  to  make  the  experiment,  my  opinion 
is  that  the  boy  who  will  master  the  Second  Book,  so 
as  to  go  into  the  Third,  is  as  good  a reader  as  the.  boy 
who  went  formerly  through  half  the  Third  Book. 

20119.  The  Chairman. — When  you  give  the  chil- 
dren religious  instruction,  do  you  merely  hear  some  of 
the  catechisms,  or  do  you  ask  questions  in  them?— 
They  must  get  the  catechism  by  heart,  and  therefore 
desultory  questions  arising  from  that  are  often  asked; 

20120.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  them  ques- 
tions. Is  it  when  they  have  learned  it? — To  elicit 
their  knowledge  of  the  questions- — that  I may  satisfy 
myself  that  they  do  know  the  catechism. 

20121.  Do  you  ask  questions  to  see  whether' they 
understand; the  meaning  of  the  answers? — I do. 

20122.  How  many  catechisms  do  you  generally  teach 
the  children'? — One  at  present.  There  was  formerly 
an  abridgment  of  that  one,  and  we  have  done  away 
with  that. 

20123.  What  is  the  name  of  the  catechism  ? — It  is; 
called  the  General  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Doctrine; 
by  Dr.  Butler,  and  Fleury’s  Historical  Catechism. 

20124.  How  low  down  in  the  school  do  the  children 
learn  the  whole  of  that? — They  are  all. obliged  to  learn 
both  before  they  are  eligible  for  confirmation- — tolcnow 
the  whole  of  them. 

20125.  But  now  your  children  that  were  in;  the' 
Second  Book,  how  far  would  they  have;  gone  in  it.?— 
They  would; get ithrough  the.whole  of  it. 

20126i.  And.  recollect  it  fairly  by  heart? — Yes-;  but 
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in  the  process  of  time  there  is  a general  class  for  them 
all,  to  keep  tip  their  knowledge  of  it. 

20127.  Does  the  manager  ever  give  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school-house? — No ; in -the  chapel. 

20128.  Is  that  on  the  Sunday  or  on  the  Saturday? 
— -Generally  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  chapel. 

20129.  Sir.  Waldron. — How.  many  of  your  scholars 
read  the  agricultural  book? — The  fourth  and  fifth  class 
at  present.  There  are  eighteen  in  the  two  classes,  and 
as  many  as  are  present  of  those  two  classes  read  it. 

20130.  Do  they  give  their  attention  to  it? — They 
like  it  very  much. 

20131.  They  prefer  it  to  their  reading  book? — I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  prefer,  but  they  like  it 
very  much. 

20132.  Do  you  think  the  advanced  portion  of  the 
third  class  could  master  the  Agricultural  Class  Book  ? 
— I have  not  tiled  them.  I am  endeavouring  to  bring 
up  those  in  the  Third  Book  to  a respectable  position. 
Being  a new  compilation,  it  is  rather  difficult  with 
them  at  first. 

20133.  With  regard  to  the  local  statistics,  what  time 
do  you  occupy  every  day  in  keeping  them  up?  How 
much  of  your  time  does  it  occupy  ? — Monday  is  the 
most  difficult  day,  when  new  boys  are  coming  in,  and 
whose  names  I must  put  on  the  register  and  class 
roll.  That  occupies  more  time  on  that  day  than  any 
other  day,  the  ordinary  time  being  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


20134.  Do  the  teachers  consider  it  a grievance  that  iYoa  so,  I86P. 
they  have  to  fill  so  many  forms  ? — I never  heal’d  of  it.  ; — ; 

I know  that  formerly,  when  they  were  very  numerous,  nwLuttSv* 
they  did  not  think  they  should  be  required  to  fill  them  ’ ' " 
without  compensation;  but  the  Board  have  relieved 
them  in  a great  measure  from  those  statistics. 

20135.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  forms 
are  now  as  simple  as  they  can  be  ? — I could  not  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  that,  but  they  have  simplified 
them  still  in  a great  degree. 

20136.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  a practical  grievance  to 
be  obliged  to  supply  such  an  amount  of  statistics  as  is 
now  done? — I never  looked  on  it  as  a grievance. 

I looked  on  it  as  part  of  the  regular  business  of  the  * 
school,  and  I complied  with  the  request  of  the  Board. 

20137.  The  Chairman. — Part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  school  ? — Part  of  the  machinery  of  the  school,  for 
no  school  can  be  well  conducted  without  statistics. 

20138.  Mr.  Sullivan. — And  the  amount  you  think 
is  not  too  great  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

20139.  Has  that  been  a subject  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  ? — No  ; it  never  came 
to  my  ears  from  them,  except  as  I remarked  a while 
ago,  that  formerly  when  very  large  returns  were  put 
on  us,  we  thought  it  was  a grievance  that  we  should 
not  be  allowed  something  for  it. 

20140.  You  never  got  any  payment  for  making 
those  large  returns  ? — Not  a farthing. 

[Adjourned.] 


Fifty-second  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  December  1,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 


William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

Geoegi  A.  0.  May,  Esq.,  «.c„ 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  J 


Stephen  De  vere,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


20141.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  represented 
the  county  of  Limerick  for  some  years  in  Parliament  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

20142.  Do  you  act  as  a magistrate  in  that  county? 
— Yes. 

20143.  I believe  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Of  Rathkeale  Board  of  Guardians. 

20144.  Have  you  given  a good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  practical  working  of  the  National  system? — Yes; 
I have  had  considerable  opportunities  in  a small  way 
of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  present  system. 

20145.  I believe  you  have  taken  an  interest  in 
looking  after  the  management  of  individual  schools  in 
the  county? — Yes  ; upon  my  brother’s  property  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  I have  been  for  a great  many 
years,  almost,  I should  say,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  National  system,  manager  of  the  school  upon 
that  property.  Subsequently  I became  local  manager 
and  de  facto  manager  of  all  Lord  Monteagle’s  schools, 
which  were  eight  in  number,  and  for  many  years  I had 
the  entire  management  of  those  schools. 

20146.  Were  any  of  those  schools  on  the  two  pro- 
perties mentioned,  schools  in  which  there  was  much 
admixture  of  denominations  among  the  pupils? — In 
my  own  school,  Kilcornan  school,  there  was  a con- 
siderable admixture.  A good  many  of  the  Protestant 
fanners  of  the  neighbourhood  sent  their  children  to 
the  school.  I may  mention  to  your  lordship  that  I 
took  a very  peculiar  interest  in  the  management  of 


that  school,  and  that  I generally,  for  several  years 
assisted  in  instructing  the  head  class  of  the  school  my- 
self. 

20147.  In  that  school  did  you  find  any  difficulties 
arise  as  regards  the  rules  of  the  Board,  connected 
with  religious  instruction,  from  the  admixture  of  re- 
ligions in  the  school  ? — None  whatever  ; 1 found  no 
pressure  of  any  kind  put  upon  the  Protestant  children, 
who  constituted  the  minority  in  the  school.  There 
was  not  a single  instance  of  any  attempt  either  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  to  alter  their  religious  opinions, 
and  my  strong  conviction  is  that  the  association  of  the 
Px’otestant  and  Catholic  children  in  that  school  has 
been  productive  of  very  happy  consequences  in  pro- 
ducing union  and  sympathy  between  them  in  after- 
life. 

20148.  Were  the  Protestant  children  of  rather  a 
higher  class  than  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  that  school  ? — No ; they  were  of  the  same 
class. 

20149.  Small  farmers? — Small  farmers. 

20150.  Were  they  families  that  had  been  for  years 
in  the  neighbourhood  or  that  had  recently  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  rent  farms  ? — They  had 
been  for  many  many  years,  for  generations,  in  the 
district.  In  some  instances  they  were  the  descendants 
of  the  old  palatinate  settlers. 

20151.  Was  the  teacher  in  this  particular  school 
always  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Always. 

-20152.  Were  the  teachers  in  all  the  other  schools 
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that  you  superintended  Roman  Catholis  ? — They  were 
all  Roman  Catholics  in  Lord  Monteagle’s  schools. 
The  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant 
scholars  was  very  much  larger  in  Lord  Monteagle’s 
schools  than  in  Kilcornan  school. 

20153.  And  so  far  as  your  experience  goes  that  did 
not  make  the  Protestant  families  reluctant  to  send 
their  children  to  any  of  those  schools? — Not  at  all. 
If  your  lordship  will  allow  me  1 will  mention  an  in- 
stance that  occurred  in  one  of  Lord  Monteagle’s  schools 
which  was  almost  exclusively  frequented  by  Roman 
Catholics.  There  was  a young  child,  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  bailiff.  His  father  went  to  Australia  with  the 
family,  and  this  child  was  too  young  to  go.  This  child 
was  brought  up  as  a Protestant,  was  adopted  by  the 
teacher  of  one  of  the  schools  who  was  himself  a 
Catholic.  That  child  continued  to  be  educated,  got 
his  whole  education  at  the  National  school,  and  that 
child  has  now  received  a perfectly  good  education  ; and 
his  faith  has  never  been  interfered  with  in  any  respect 
in  the  school.  He  was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  teacher 
and  brought  up  in  his  family  as  his  child. 

20154.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  results  of 
the  system  from  the  commencement  to  the  present 
time? — They  have  been  on  the  whole  successful.  I 
think  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  I think 
they  have  to  a most  extraordinary  degree  developed 
the  character  and  the  intellect  of  the  people.  I think 
that  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  country 
during  the  thirty  years,  which  is  very  great,  is  owing 
in  a very  considerable  degree  to  the  education  that  the 
people  have  received  under  the  National  system. 

20155.  Is  the  district  with  which  you  are  connected 
one  in  which  the  Irish  language  is  much  spoken? — It 
is  spoken  and  understood  by  the  parents,  by  what  I 
may  call  the  passing  generation.  It  is  not  understood 
by  the  rising  generation. 

20156.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  National 
Board,  say  in  1832,  were  there  many  of  the  grown 
people  who  were  ignorant  of  English  ? — At  that  time 
a generation  existed  which  has  now  passed  away,  and 
that  generation,  that  is,  the  grandfathers  of  the  rising 
generation  and  the  fathers  of  what  I have  called  the 
now  passing  generation,  almost  uniformly  spoke  Irish. 

20157.  Were  many  of  them  ignorant  of  English? — 
Yes,  a great  many. 

20158.  Have  the  National  schools  had  powerful 
influence  in  extending  a knowledge  of  English  in  these 
parts  of  the  country  ? — If  your  lordship  means  to  ask 
me  whether  they  have  had  an  influence  in  substituting 
the  English  for  the  Irish  language,  I should  say  that 
they  have  not  had  that  effect,  but  that  if  your  question 
refers  me  to  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  that  they  have  obtained  from  the  better 
system  of  education,  I should  say  certainly  that  they 
have  obtained  a greater  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  but  not  to  the  destruction  or  obliteration  of 
the  Irish  language. 

20159.  I spoke  with  reference  to  adding  a know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  to  the  Irish,  and  thereby 
opening  a wider  field  of  employment  for  the  rising 
generation? — No  doubt  that  has  been  the  effect.  I 
should  wish  very  much  that  we  could  have  had  that 
effect  without  the  loss  of  the  old  language.  I would 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  Commissioner's  that  it  would 
be  very  advisable  that  the  State,  which  has  the 
control  of  the  education  of  the  country,  should  make 
some  provision  for  saving  the  fine  old  Irish  language 
from  being  entirely  destroyed  and  obliterated ; whether 
that  can  be  done  through  the  means  of  primary  educa- 
tion or  whether  it  could  be  better  done  by  other  means 
I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

20160.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  the  schools  being 
taught  in  Irish  ? — No,  my  lord,  I am  not. 

20161.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of  the 
model  training  schools  ?— No  ; my  experience  of  the 
model  schools  lias  been  confined  to  a few  occasional 
visits  to  the  model  school  at  Limerick,  but  I have  had 
no  concern  whatever  with  their  operation. 

20162.  Do  you  consider  the  country  model  schools 
efficient  as  training  schools  for  monitors  or  teachers  ? — 


No ; under  present  circumstances  I do  not  consider 
them  so.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that  they  are  not  used 
to  a great  extent  for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  Board  is  now  obliged  to  employ  a 
great  number  of  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained, 
and  I look  upon  that  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  non-vested  system  of  schools. 

20163.  In  what  way  does  the  non-vested  system  ope- 
rate in  giving  employment  for  untrained  masters  ? — I 
should  rather  say,  my  lord,  that  the  non-vested  system  is 
to  a great  degree  inapplicable  to  the  employment  of 
trained  teachers.  Teachers  trained  in  the  model 
schools  are  trained  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
schools  under  the  vested  system,  and  not  so  well 
under  the  non-vested  system.  I should  therefore 
strongly  advocate  the  superadding  to  the  present 
model  schools  a system  of  non-vested  training  schools, 
which  would  rear  up  a body  of  teachers  who  would  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  general  working  of  the 
system  in  Ireland. 

20164.  The  reason  of  the  falling  off:  of  numbers 
in  the  model  schools,  to  which  you  refer,  is  the  dis- 
like entertained  to  the  existing  system  of  them  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  ? — Certainly. 

20165.  Supposing  training  colleges  existed  which 
were  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  not 
the  masters  trained  in  those  schools  be  equally  good 
either  for  vested  or  non-vested  schools  ? — 1 think  that 
they  would  be  perfectly  suitable  for  vested  schools, 
but  I think  that  they  would  be  better  suited  for  non- 
vested  schools  than  the  teachers  who  were  trained  in 
the  existing  model  schools. 

20166.  Are  not  the  roles  as  to  secular  teaching  in 
the  vested  and  non-vested  schools  identical? — Yes. 

20167.  Then  what  are  the  points  in  which  you 
think  that  different  qualifications  are  either  required 
or  sought  for  in  teachers  of  vested  or  non-vested 
schools? — In  the  non-vested  schools,  if  I am  right,  a 
great  amount  of  religious  education  is  given  directly 
under  the  authority  of  the  managers,  and  that  is  to  a 
great  extent  given  by  the  teachers.  1 think  that  the 
managers  of  non-vested  schools  would  have,  and  would 
rightly  have,  a greater  confidence  for  the  imparting  of 
that  distinct  religious  education  in  the  teachers  who 
had  been  educated  in  non-vested  model  schools  under 
their  own  inspection. 

20168.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  State  should  encourage  religious  bodies  or 
voluntary  associations  to  maintain  training  schools 
themselves,  receiving,  as  in  England,  so  much  for  each 
pupil  that  they  maintained,  or  that  passed  satisfactory 
examinations  under  the  Board’s  examiners  ? — That  is 
not  exactly  the  system  that  I should  think  the  best. 
I should  rather  prefer  that  the  non-vested  training 
schools  should  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles 
as  the  non-vested  ordinary  schools.  If  I understand 
your  lordship’s  question  aright,  it  would  be  that  the 
assistance  given  by  the  State  to  the  non-vested  train- 
ing schools  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  munber  of 
the  pupils  sent  out  who  might  show  capacities  for 
teaching. 

20169.  Yes.  That  they  should  receive  so  much  a 
year  for  each  teacher  who  passed  a satisfactory  ex- 
amination at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  or  half  year, 
and  so  much  for  every  teacher  who  obtained  a class 
under  the  National  Board  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
course? — I think  that  that  payment  by  results,  which 
it  would  be,  would  be  very  useful  if  superadded  to  a 
fixed  assistance  given  in  the  usual  way  to  the  school ; 
but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  a good  way  of  giving 
State  contribution  to  the  non-vested  schools  if  taken 
by  itself. 

20170.  I presume  that  any  change  in  the  model 
schools  <os  regards  the  training  of  pupils,  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  require  that 
they  should  be  of  a more  denominational  character  1 — 
The  non-vested  schools,  whether  model  or  ordinary 
schools,  partake  in  some  degree  of  a denominational 
character,  but  I must  object  to  the  use  of  the  non-de- 
nominational  as  applied  to  them.  The  non-vested 
schools  are  in  fact  not  denominational  schools,  because 
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though  they  may  operate  occasionally  as  denominational  in  those  two  counties  is  partly  owing  to  the  schools, 
schools,  yet  they  are  framed  upon  a code  of  rules  and  partly  owing  to  the  increased  material  prosperity 
which  exclude  their  being  denominational.  of  the  small  cultivators  ?— I think  the  increased  ma- 

20171.  How  would  you  suggest  that  training  schools  terial  prosperity  is  in  a great  degree  attributable  to 
entirely  under  the  management  of  the  State  should  be  the  education  and  development  of  the  people’s  character 
established  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Roman  and  intellect,  so  that  in  that  way  my  answer  to  your 
Catholic  bishops  to  the  present  system  ? — I am  not  lordship’s  question  is,  that  that  has  been  the  result, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practice  and  rules  of  but  by  indirect  means. 

the  Board  to  give  a very  distinct  answer  to  your  lord-  20182.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  of 
ships  question.  I should  merely  say  that  there  should  the  agricultural  schools  under  the  Board?—'’ 


be  a permission  to  all  parties  that  chose  to  make  the 
application  to  institute  non-vested  training  schools, 
under  the  express  condition  that  those  training  schools 
were  to  be  conducted  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  National  system. 

20172.  Those  model  schools  being  non-vested  would 
receive  no  assistance  for  building  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  just  or  reasonable  to  give 
State  assistance  to  a structure  that  might  cease  to  be 
the  property  of  the  State  in  a very  short  time. 

20173.  In  whom  would  you  vest  the  appointment 
of  the  teachers  and  masters  of  such  non-vested  train  in" 
schools  ? — According  to  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary 
non-vested  schools.  I would  vest  them  in  the  patrons 
and  managers  of  the  schools. 

20174.  And  how  do  you  secure  their  efficiency  as 
training  schools  ? Would  you  make  the  annual  pay- 
ments to  them  dependent  on  the  favourable  report  of 
the  Inspector '? — I would,  of  course,  recognise  the 
right  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  withdraw  the  grant 
if  the  results  were  not  such  as  justified  them  in  con- 
tinuing it.  That  is,  I believe,  the  principle  applied  to 
the  ordinary  non-vested  schools. 

20175.  Should  you  consider  the  manner  in  which 
that  was  to  be  effected  a matter  of  detail  to  be 
elaborated  in  the  regulations  of  the  Board? Un- 

doubtedly. 

20176.  Do  you  consider  the  elementary  teaching 
given  by  the  ordinary  schools,  in  reading,  writing,  anil 
arithmetic,  efficient  and  successful? — Eminently  so. 

I think  it  has  been  proved  by  the  answer  that  I had 
the  honour  of  giving  your  lordship  a short  time  ago 
as  to  the  results  of  the  system.  Those  results— those 
very  great  results — could  never  have  been  accomplished 
if  the  system  of  teaching  in  the  schools  had  not  been 
essentially  good. 

20177.  Do  you  consider  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  schools  as  being  satisfactory  in  improving  the 
manners  and  behaviour  of  the  children  ?— Yes.  I do 
not  think  you  can  educate  the  mind  without,  at  the 
same  time,  educating  the  manners.  The  manners  of 
the  people  have  improved,  and  I think  that  their  moral 
character  has  improved. 

20178.  In  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted have  the  schools  had  any  effect  in  promoting 
the  greater  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  the  cottages,  or 
as  regards  the  children’s  clothes  ? — It  is  hard  to  say 
how  far  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  is  owing 
to  the  teaching  that  has  taken  place  in  the  schools  of 
the  system.  I am  perfectly  aware  that  a very  great 
progressive  improvement  in  those  respects  is  observable 
in  the  county.  It  varies  very  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Now,  there  is  a most  extraordinary- 
difference  in  these  respects  between  the  county  of 
Limerick  and  the  neighbouring  county,  which  I am 
almost  equally  well  acquainted  with,  which  is  Kerry. 
There  is  50  years’  difference  in  point  of  cleanliness  and 
attention  to  personal  appearance  with  respect  to  the 
individuals  themselves,  and  their  houses,  and  the  care 
of  their  cattle,  between  the  two  counties,  although  they 
are  coterminous. 

20170.  Which  is  the  most  advanced  county? 

Limerick  is  much  more  advanced. 

20180.  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Would  you  not  say  that 
m the  county  of  Kerry  the  progress  has  been  propor- 
tionate to  the  backward  state  it  was  in  when  the  Na- 
tional system  was  introduced  ? — I should  say,  my  lord, 
rather  greater,  but  they  started  from  a very  different 
point. 

20181.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
progress  which  you  mention  as  being  so  considerable 


considerable  acquaintance  with  one  of  what  I may  call 
the  minor  agricultural  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  schools 
upon  Lord  Monteagle’s  estate. 

20183.  What  is  the  name  of  that  school? — It  is  the 
Mount  Trenchard  Model  School. 

20184.  What  is  the  extent  of  its  farm  ? — I think  it 
is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres ; I cannot  speak 
with  accuracy  as  to  its  extent. 

20185.  Is  that  school  popular  among  the  small 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  is  it,  as  some  persons 
have  suggested  to  us  of  agricultural  schools  in  general, 
looked  upon  as  a device  of  the  landlords  to  raise  the 
rents  ? — It  is  not  looked  upon  in  that  sense  at  all ; but 
I cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  as  a train- 
ing model  agricultural  school  for  boarding  pupils  it 
has  been  a failure,  as  well  as  all  the  schools  of  the 
same  class  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

20186.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  have  taken  any  hints  as  to  cultivation  of  their 
land  from  what  they  see  done  on  the  model  farm  ? — 
No,  I do  not.  They  have  derived  immense  assistance 
in  draining,  and  other  operations  from  the  friendly 
advice  from  the  teacher  of  the  model  farm.  His  estab- 
lishment amongst  them  in  that  way  has  been  of  very 
great  advantage  to  them ; but  I do  not  think  that  they 
have  derived  much  advantage  from  seeing  before  their 
eyes  operations  upon  the  model  farm. 

20187.  Is  the  draining  you  speak  of  carried  on  by 
the  landlord  or  tenant,  or  both  ? — It  is  carried  on  by 
both.  There  is  a united  system,  the  landlord  giving  a 
cex-tain  contribution  to  the  expense  of  the  drainage.  I 
am  speaking  now  not  of  drainage  upon  the  model  agricul- 
tural farm,  but  drainage  upon  the  surrounding  country. 

20188.  Have  those  drains  been  stone  drains  or  pipe 
drains  ? — Partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  according  to 
the  capability  of  the  country  for  producing  stone.  In 
the  parts  of  the  country  that  produce  stone  stoue  drains 
have  been  used. 

20189.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  failure 
of  the  agricultural  school  as  a place  for  training  boys  ? — 

I think  that  these  minor  agricultural  model  schools — I 
am  not  speaking  of- the  great  ones,  but  of  the  minor  ones 
— are  too  small  to  teach  scientific  agriculture,  and  1 
think  that  they  are  too  small  also  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  laid  out  upon  their 
building.  I think  that  the  farmers  around  them  say, 

“ This  is  no  example  to  us,  because  our  capital  does  not 
enable  us  to  apply  the  same  means  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  ground  that  we  see  before  us. 
Therefore  this  is  a thing  that  though  we  may  admire, 
we  cannot  copy.” 

20190.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  school-farms  not 
exceeding  five  acres  ? — If  your  lordship  would  allow 
me  to  couple  that  with  the  question  of  the  teachers’ 
salaries,  I think  that  the  two  will  be  best  answered 
together.  I should  be  then  prepared  to  give  to 
the  Commissioners  my  idea  of  how  the  deficiency 
of  the  salaries  may  be  provided  for  by  a small  system 
of  cultivation,  under  spade  husbandry,  and  particu- 
larly of  kitchen  gardens,  in  connexion  with  the  tea  chers’ 
residences. 

20191.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  persons  having  limited  interests  in  lands  under  set- 
tlement, power  either  to  give  or  to  lease  sites  for  schools  ? 

— Undoubtedly,  my  lord  ; but  I would  go  a great  deal 
further.  I cannot  conceive  a greater  evil  than  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  National  system  of  education 
should  be  interrupted  and  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  sites.  That  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the 
difficulty  arising  from  settlements.  It  very  often  re- 
sults from  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  give  sites 
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for  a system  which  they  disapprove  of.  In  such  cases 
I would  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
seek,  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  for  compulsory 
I lower  of  taking  sites  for  schools,,  with  such  qualifica- 
tions and  such  restrictions  as  might  be  thought  just. 

20192.  Supposing  such  compulsory  powers  to  be 
given,  what  protection  would  you  give  to  the  landowner 
so  that  a site  should  not  be  taken  compulsorily,  which 
might  be  disagreeable  to  him  in  a residential  point  of 
view,  or  be  a site  unduly  valuable,  or  be  a site  so  situ- 
ated as  to  incommode  either  himself  or  any  of  the  oc- 
cupiers under  him  ? — T think  the  best  protection  that 
the  landlord  would  have  would  be  the  good  feeling  and 
the  good  sense,  and  the  tine  economical  application  of 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  itself. 

[ do  not  think  that  the  Board  of  Education  would — 1. 
feel  that  they  would  not — allow  a site  to  be  taken 
that  would  be  peculiarly  painful  and  displeasing  to  any 
proprietor  ; and  1 feel  convinced  that  they  would  have 
too  much  good  sense  to  take  a place  that  would  be 
peculiarly  valuable,  because  as  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  it  according  to  its  value,  it  would  be  very  bad 
economy.  Beyond  this  I would  say  that  the  only 
protection  I would  give  the  landed  proprietors  would 
be  whatever  protection  the  law  gives  them  in  the  analo- 
gous case  in  which  compulsory  powers  are  vested,  I 
believe,  in  the  Government  for  taking  cites  for  coast- 
guard houses.  Whatever  the  precautions  taken  in 
that  case  were,  I should  be  perfectly  willing  to  apply 
them  to  this  case. 

20193.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  compulsory 
powers  you  speak  of  with  regard  to  taking  sites  for 
coastguard  stations  are  peculiar  to  Ireland,  or  whether 
they  are  the  same  that  exist  in  England? — I am  not 

201 94.y What  is  your  opinion  of  the  books  of  the 
National  Board  ?— I think  that  the  books,  on  the  whole, 
are  very  good.  I think  that  the  results  of  the  educa- 
tion, in  fact,  prove  that  the  books  are  good.  I think 
they  may  be  improved. 

20195.  I believe  the  extensive  use  of  the  National 
Board  books  is  not  a matter  of  compulsion,  but  has 
been  produced  by  cheapness? — I have  always  under- 
stood that  whilst  the  managers  of  National  schools  are 
not  obliged  to  have  any  particular  books,  such  as  No. 
1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  or  No.  4,  read  in  the  school,  and  that 
in  that  sense  the  use  of  them  is  not  compulsory,  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  not  at  liberty,  as  fin-  as  I 
am  aware,  certainly  as  far  as  my  own  practice  is  con- 
cerned, to  introduce  other  books  for  the  ordinary  secu- 
lar instruction  in  the  school,  which  have  not  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Board. 

2019G.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  Ireland  that  the  books  used  should 
be  practically  of  a uniform  character,  or  that  it  would 
advance  education  if  various  sets  of  books  were  in  use  ? 
— T should  wish  the  books  to  be  uniform  as  between 
school  and  school,  but  I should  wish  a greater  variety 
of  topics  to  be  introduced  into  the  books,  and  perhaps 
I may  say  a greater  variety  of  gradations  of  classifica- 
tion in  the  books  themselves. 

20197.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  education  in  Ireland  that  the  same  books  should  be 
practically  used  in  all  the  schools  of  a neighbourhood  ? 
— Certainly. 

20198.  In  the  district  in  which  you  had  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  is  there  much  change  of  children  from 
one  school  to  another? — No;  the  children  go  to  the 
school  which  is  nearest  to  them.  A great  number  of 
the  children  are  very  young,  and  it  is  a matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  them  not  to  have  very  far  to  go. 
They  usually  go  to  (he  school  which  is  nearest,  but 
there  are  instances  in  which  one  school  attains  a higher 
character  for  instruction  than  another ; and  I generally 
find  that  the  more  advanced  children  will  flock  to  that 
school. 

20199.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  of  parents 
taking  their  children  away  capriciously  from  the  school 
because  they  quarrelled  with  the  master  or  disliked  him  ? 
— I have  known  very  few  such  instances.  I should 
say  that  any  manager  of  a school  who  allowed  his 


teacher  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a way  as  to  justify 
the  withdrawal  of  any  children  from  any  misconduct, 
would  be  neglecting  his  own  duty  very  much. 

20200.  How  do  you  account  for  the  smallness  of 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  a free  residence  is  given 
to  the  teacher?— Well,  a free  residence  means  a sub- 
scription. The  local  subscriptions  are  undoubtedly 
very  small;  unfortunately  they  are  very  small,  I 
wish  they  were  much  larger  than  they  are;  but 
the  giving  of  a free  residence  is  just  as  much  the 
giving  of  three  or  four  or  five  pounds  a year,  as 
the  giving  of  so  much  money;  and  therefore  the 
answer  to  your  lordship’s  question  would  be  that  the 
residences  "are  not  given,  because  there  is  not  a general 
lml.il  of  giving  local  subscriptions  to  the  schools.  I be- 
lieve that  nothing  would  so  much  tend  to  improve  the 
character  and  position  of  the  teachers,  and  to  exalt  the 
whole  system  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness  as  the  giving 
of  fixed  residences  to  the  teachers ; but  let  the  rent  be 
paid  by  the  Board  as  an  addition  to  the  present  salary. 

20201.  Then  if  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  schools  in 
improving  and  advancing, the  education  and  intelligence 
of  the  population  is  as  considerable  as  you  consider  it 
to  be,  how  do  you  account  for  the  apathy  of  land- 
owners  and  their  unwillingness  to  give  residences  to 
the  teachers? — They  find  the  system  working  very 
well.  They  are  unwilling  to  subscribe  more  for  it 
than  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  what  they  consider 
the  good  working  of  the  system.  They  have  in  most 
instances  subscribed  very  largely  to  the  erection  of  the 
school,  and  they  are  under  the  idea — I think  a mistaken 
one — that  the  schools  should  then  be  self-supporting,  or 
at  least  so  far  self-supporting  as  that  they  might  be 
able  to  do  without  any  assistance  but  the  assistance 
which  they  receive  from  the  Board.  I think  it  a 
mistakable  idea,  and  that  if  they  were  to  give  resi- 
dences it  would  be  much  better. 

20202.  Do  you  consider  that  the  comfort  of  having 
a residence  near  the . school,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
little  plot  of  ground  as  garden  ground,  is  to  the  teacher 
more  than  the  mere  pecuniary  value  of  the  house  and 
garden  ?— It  is  a great  deal  more  to  the  teacher— I 
mean  to  the  pocket  of  the  teacher — because  he  may 
make  more  out  of  that  residence  and  the  land  attached 
to  it,  than  he  would  make  by  receiving  the  rent  of  it 
into  his  pocket ; infinitely  more.  But  the  benefit  to 
the  teacher  will  not  stop  there.  It  makes  the  teacher 
a fixed  person.  He  is  more  circumspect  in  his  con- 
duct. He  will  do  more  to  try  to  advance  himself  in 
the  good  opinion  of  those  who  are  around  him,  and  he 
will  take  more  care  to  avoid  bad  company,  and  to 
avoid  bad  habits,  because  he  knows  that  it  would  be 
the  entire  upsetting  of  his  position  in  life,  having 
once  a fixed  position. 

20203.  Considering  that  the  number  of  schools  in 
Ireland  is  now  so  large,  do  you  think  that  the  Board 
might  advantageously  make  some  stipulation  as  regards 
residences  with  respect  to  future  applications  for  new 
schools  ? — Stipulation  with  whom  ? 

20204.  With  the  applicants  who  desire  to  found 
a new  school  ? — I should  say  that  that  would  be  a 
very  narrow-minded  way  of  carrying  out  the  object 
that  I have  in  view.  I think  that  it  would  be  far 
better  that  the  rent  of  these  residences  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  State  as  part  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  be- 
cause I think  that  the  salaries  that  they  now  receive 
are  inadequate  to  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

29205.  Considering  the  smallness  of  local  contribu- 
tions in  the  way  of  subscriptions  of  which  you  have 
already  spoken,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  some  contribution  should  be  required  from  the 
locality  by  way  of  local  rate  ? — No ; I should  en- 
tirely object  to  that. 

20206.  Why? — I think  in  the  first  place  that  it 
would  make  the  education  unpopular.  I think  if 
there  was  an  education  rate  the  people  would  grumble 
at  it,  and  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a boon,  they 
would  look  upon  it  as  a millstone  tied  round  their  necks. 
People  do  not  like  taxation. 

20207.  If  it  were  collected  like  the  poor-rate,  and 
fell  partly  on  the  owner  and  partly  on  the  occupier,  do 
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you  think  it  -would  be  unpopular  with  the  small 
occupier  whose  children  might  derive  aid  from  the 
school  ? — I think  it  would  be  unpopular,  and  I think 
it  would  be  rightly  unpopular.  I think  that  the  true 
principle  of  giving  support  to  a State  system  of  edu- 
cation is  that  it  should  be  done  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  State ; and  as  the  taxpayer  in  Ireland 
contributes  to  the  assistance  that  is  given  to  the  main- 
tenance and  the  support  of  education  in  England,  I 
think  that  the  taxpayer  of  England  ought  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  cf  education  in  Ireland  ; and  look- 
ing as  I do  upon  the  duty — I mean  the  duty  incum- 
bent upon  the  State — to  maintain  a due  system  of 
educating  the  people,  I think  that  that  ought  to  be 
done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  country,  and  not 
by  local  taxation. 

20208.  But  while  the  schools  in  England  get  only 
very  partial  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  State,  might 
not  the  State  in  Ireland  require  that  a fail-  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  should  be  defrayed  by 
local  exertion  in  Ireland  ?— Your  lordship’s  question 
opens  out  a very  large  subject,  that  perhaps  it  might 
not  be  advisable  that  I should  enter  into.  I believe 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  past  history  of  Ireland, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  denial  of  education  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  have  been  such  that  there  is  a great 
educational  debt,  as  I may  call  it,  due  by  the  State  to 
Ireland.  I do  not  ask  that  the  education  of  Ireland 
should  be  exclusively  provided  out  of  English  funds, 
but  I ask  that  Ireland,  being  a part  of  the  great  em- 
pire, the  education  of  the  people,  as  furnished  by  the 
State,  should  be  supplied  to  a very  large  degree  out  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  whole  emph-e. 

20209.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Irish  landowner  is 
under  any  position  of  disability  as  compared  with  the 
English  landowner,  that  would  make  it  unfair  to  ask 
from  him  the  same  sort  of  assistance  which  the  Eng- 
lish landowner  gives  to  the  schools  in  his  parish  1— I 
think  that  the  Irish  landlord  is  generally  much  less  able 
to  pay  additional  taxation  than  the  English  landlord. 

20210.  Do  you  think  the  position  of  an  Irish  land- 
owner  is  such  as  to  throw  upon  him  a smaller  obli- 
gation than  upon  the  English  landowner  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  education  of  the  people  on  his  estate  ?— 
The  Irish  landowner  has  so  very  much  to  do  in  trying 
to  bring  up  the  condition  of  the  country  to  anything 
like  a parallel  with  the  condition  of  England,  that  I 
think  it  is  not  well  to  put  an  extraordinary  pressure 
upon  him  for  the  education  of  the  people— that  is,  to 
remove  from  the  State  some  of  that  duty  which  it  1ms 
already  -undertaken. 

20211.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  the  teachers’ 
salaries  require  improvement? — I cannot  speak  from 
any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
matter,  but  I believe  I am  pretty  right  in  saying  that 
the  salaries  are  something  from  £25  to  £35.  I am 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  country  schools.  In  saying 
that,  I exclude  the  salaries  of  the  head  teachers  aud 
of  mere  probationers.  To  finish  the  answer  to  vmir 
lordship’s  question,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what 
extent  in  money  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  to 
those  salaries,  but  I am  prepared  to  suggest  three 
inodes  in  which  whatever  increase  the  Board  should 
think  fit  might  be  effected.  Those  tln-ee  modes  are, 
first,  paying  the  rent  of  a cotta.:;.-,  and  attaching  to  the 
cottage,  in  the  first  instance,  a small  kitchen  garden, 
say,  a garden  of  from  half  an  acre  to  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  of  land.  That  kitchen  garden  would,  under  my 
plan,  form  a most  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the 
school.  I believe  that  there  is  nothing  that  we  are 
more  deficient  in,  in  tins  country,  than  cookery.  The 
Irish  people  waste  their  food  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  cook  it ; and  they  do  not  know  how  to 
cook  it  because  they  do  not  understand,  as  they  do  in 
France  and  in  other  places,  the  use  and  the  value  of 
vegetables,  in  making  their  food  go  far,  and  be  pala- 
table and  wholesome.  I therefore  think  it  would  be 
a very  essential  improvement  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  to  teach  them  the  use  of  a well-managed 
kitchen  garden.  I should  make  that,  at  the  same 
tunc,  a source  of  increased  revenue  to  the  schoolmaster 


himself.  I would  make  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  Dec.  l, 
instruct  and  lecture  his  school  in  the  management  of  — 
this  kitchen  garden  ; and  I should  require  the  Inspec- 
tor  of  the  Board,  at  all  his  visits,  to  take  the  scholars  ° ere 
into  the  kitchen  garden,  and  to  find  out  whether  they 
understood  the  management  of  it.  Let  it  be  part  of 
the  examination  by  the  Inspector.  I would  then  give 
to  the  teacher  a premium  according  to  the  proficiency 
of  his  school  in  that  examination,  and  to  the  state  of 
his  garden  and  of  his  house.  The  rent  of  the  house 
being  paid  by  the  State,  that  rent  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  teacher  if  he  did  not  keep  his  house  and  his 
kitchen  garden  in  such  a way  as  to  be  a real  model  of 
cleanliness  aud  of  profitable  cultivation  to  the  school 
and  to  the  country.  In  that  way,  I think  that  I should 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  schoolmaster ; I should 
add  greatly  to  his  moral  position,  and  I should  improve 
the  education  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Another 
way  in  which  I think  that  a certain  addition  might  be 
well  made  to  the  salary  would  be  this — we  will  sup- 
pose,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  the  minimum  salary  be 
left  as  it  is ; but  I would  suggest  that  there  should  lie 
something  superadded  to  it  for  the  results  of  the 
teaching.  That  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a pre- 
mium, not  merely  for  the  efficiency  of  the  scholars, 
and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  combined  with 
the  attendance  at  the  school.  I would  make  it  the 
interest  of  the  schoolmaster  to  encourage  good  attend- 
ance as  much  as  it  would  be  his  interest  to  give  good 
instruction.  These  would  be  two  of  the  modes  in  which 
I think  the  schoolmaster’s  position  could  be  improved. 

The  third  would  be  by  establishing  non-vested  training 
schools.  You  will  perceive  that  there  is  at  present  a 
great  deficiency  of  trained  teachers.  That  necessity 
throws  the  Board  upon  the  employment  of  untrained 
teachers.  Those  untrained  teachers  have  their  salaries 
according  to  their  classification,  so  that  the  result  of 
having  untrained  teachers  is  that  we  have  low  salaries. 

Thus,  without  any  increase  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board,  except  such  increase  as  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  you  would, 
by  the  establishment  of  non-vested  training  schools, 
obtain  higher  salaries,  and  a better  position  for  your 
teachers.  Those  are  the  tln-ee  modes  in  which  I would 
humbly  suggest  that  the  position  of  the  teachers  might 
be  improved. 

20212.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt 
a practice  analogous  to  that  in  England,  by  which  the 
children  are  required  to  advance  from  class  to  class 
in  eacli  year,  to  secure  payment  for  results? — No  ; I 
should  not  think  that  advisable.  A great  many  of  the 
children  are  necessarily  irregular  in  attendance.  Thev 
are  obliged  to  be  employed  upon  their  farms,  and  a 
great  deal  of  this  deficiency  of  attendance  that  we  com- 
plain of  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  not  only  justifiable  but  it  is  praiseworthy.  I do 
not  mean  to  defend  bad  attendance  as  a -general  rule. 

On  the  contrary  good  attendance  is  essential,  but  I think 
that  we  have  sometimes  borne  too  hard  upon  parents 
in  requiring  constant  attendance  upon  the  part  of 
the  children. 

20213.  Do  not  many  of  the  children  in  the  lower 
classes  remain  an  unduly  long- time  in  those  classes? — 

They  do  not  remain  what  I should  call  an  unduly  long 
time,  considering  the  habits  of  the  very  young  children 
before  they  have  been  brought  into  the  school.  They 
have  got  no  instruction,  they  have  got  no  habits  of 
thought  in  their  own  homes  before  they  come  to  the 
school,  and  the  little  creatures  when  they  come  into  tin- 
school  first  and  are  put  into  the  first  or  even  the  second 
class,  remain  there  almost  without  learning  for  a !..„g 
time.  That  1 think  is  very  i.-.m-h  owing,  my  lord,  to  the 
want  of  education  in  their  parents. 

20214.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  practicable 
to  put  some  pressure  upon  the  masters  that  would 
cause  them  to  bring  the  children  through  the  first  aud 
second  books  more  rapidly  ? — No ; I do  not  see  any 
pressure  that  can  be  put  upon  them  that  I think  would 
work  well. 

20215.  Do  you  consider  the  present  system  of  in- 
spection efficient? — So  far  as  I have  seen  it,  I think 
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it  very  efficient  and  proper.  The  Inspectors  are  a 
most  respectable  body  of  men.  They  do  their  duty 
with  great  zeal  and  I think  with  great  impartiality. 

20216.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  system 
of  inspection  as  a whole? — Perfectly. 

20217.  Earl  of  Duwraven. — I suppose  your  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
model  schools  there  are  children  who  are  not  considered 
to  be  properly  objects  of  primary  education? — Yes. 

20218.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  that  is  well 
founded  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  well  founded  as  an  ob- 
jection. I do  not  think  it  is  a fair  objection,  because 
I look  upon  our  National  school  system  as  oneopen  to  all, 
and  I should  be  very  sorry  to  exclude  any  child  from 
the  benefits  of  this  great  system.  I feel  convinced  that 
no  great  abuses  can  ever  arise,  because  I think  that  the 
rich  can  always  get  by  paying  more  a better  education, 
and  they  perhaps  wish  for  a more  exclusive  education 
— I mean  exclusive  in  a social  sense ; and  therefore  I 
think  that  no  abuses  will  ever  arise.  I may  also 
mention  that  I know  many  instances  in  which  the 
children  of  what  may  be  called  the  upper  classes  of 
life  have  been  educated  in  some  of  the  great  model 
schools,  and  where  it  really  was  a matter  of  economy 
and  of  necessity  with  their  parents  that  they  should 
get  cheap  education.  People  are  very  often  not  as  rich 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be ; and  I have  known  people 
in  the  higher,  and  professional  ranks  of  life  who  were 
extremely  glad  to  get  a cheap  education  for  their 
children  in  the  model  schools.  I should  be  sorry  to 
exclude  them  by  any  action  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Legislature. 

20219.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  with  re- 
spect to  these  non-vested  training  schools  which  you 
wish  to  make  to  the  Commissioners? — No,  my  lord ; 

1 do  not  think  there  are  any  with  respect  to  them. 
With  respect  to  the  ordinary  schools  I should  wish, 
with  your  lordship’s  permission,  to  make  a few  addi- 
tional suggestions.  First  of  all  with  regard  to  the 
books. 

20220.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  books  ? — I have  lately  read  with  very- 
great  pleasure  the  revised  Fifth  Book,  and  I find  in  it 
some  lessons  on  the  subject  of  Irish  antiquities  and 
Irish  statistics — both  Pagan  and  Christian  antiquities. 

I think  that  those  are  very  valuable  lessons,  and 
I am  very  glad  to  see  them  introduced  ; but  I think 
the  introduction  of  that  species  of  literary  know- 
ledge ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  mox-e  advanced 
classes  who  read  the  Fifth  Book.  A great  number  of 
the  children  leave  the  school  without  ever  reading  the 
Fifth  Book,  and  they  are  therefore  deprived  of  this 
knowledge  ; and  I should  be  very  glad  to  see  lessons 
in  a more  condensed  and  shorter  form  upon  those 
subjects  introduced  into  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books. 

I think  that  would  be  very  advisable.  I should 
be  also  very  glad  to  see  some  lessons  in  history  in- 
troduced into  our  National  school  books  ; I am  aware 
that  difficulties  have  been  started,  but  I do  not  think, 
that  they  are  by  any  means  insuperable. 

20221.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  masters  to  have  these  houses  and 
kitchen  gardens ; do  you  consider  it  would  be  a great 
boon  to  them  to  have  small  farms  ? — I should  wish  to 
attach  to  the  teacher’s  little  residence  a small  farm 
that  could  be  carried  on  upon  the  model  of  the  Belgian 
system  of  spade  husbandly.  I do  not  think  it  ought 
tii  exceed  in  the  most  two  or  three  acres,  and  I should 
not  propose  that  the  State  should  bo  put  to  any  ex- 
pense for  it.  1 think  that  the  payment  of  the  rent  of 
that  should  be  a matter  between  the  teacher  and  the 
landlord  from  whom  he  took  the  land.  I think  that  it 
ought  to  be  brought  within  the  instruction  of  the 
school  and  within  the  inspection  of  the  Board. 

20222.  In  that  case  you  do  not  consider  that  the 
size  of  the  farm  would  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  school? — No ; in  looking  at  this  matter  first  I was 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a very  dangerous 
thing,  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  as  withdrawing 
the  teacher  lrom  his  duties,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  as  making  the  parents  fancy  that  their 


children  were  sent  to  that  school  for  purposes  that 
really  did  not  belong  to  their  education  at  all.  I think 
if  you  confine  the  quantity  of  the  land  to  a very 
small  amount,  and  if  you  take  great  care  to  prevent 
there  being  any  compulsory  employment  of  the  children 
upon  it,  the  danger  may  be  got  over,  and  the  advan- 
tages will  more  than  counterbalance  all  possible  objec- 
tion. In  this  country  we  are  unfortunately  thrown 
into  a condition  of  husbandry  in  which,  be  it  for  good 
or  be  it  for  evil,  we  have  a great  number  of  small 
farms.  Now  we  can  only  get  out  of  these  farms  by 
a long  process.  Any  attempt  to  consolidate  those 
farms  by  a rapid  action  will,  I think,  tend  to  evil 
in  more  respects  than  one.  I believe  that  as  the 
capital  of  the  country  becomes  developed  the  small 
holdings  will  naturally  become  consolidated  in  the 
hands  of  possessors  of  larger  capital ; but  in  the  mean- 
time I believe  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
those  possessors  of  small  holdings  cultivate  them  as  I 
believe  they  may  be  cultivated  profitably  to  themselves. 
We  have  got  a system  to  deal  with,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  we  must  make  it  work  well,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future. 

20223.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things  I suppose 
you  consider  the  fact  of  a schoolmaster  having  an 
ordinary  farm  often  or  twenty  acres  objectionable? — 

I consider  that  persons  holding  farms  between  ten  and 
twenty  acres  if  they  cultivate  them  well  can  live  very- 
well  out  of  them,  and  pay  a very  good  rent  for  them, 
and  can  be  very  excellent  members  of  society'.  I believe 
that  as  the  capital  of  the  country  increases,  and  as  its 
intelligence  increases,  by  a natural  process  these  small 
farms  will  be  consolidated ; but  I believe  it  will  be  a 
great  many  years  before  they  do. 

20224.  I mean  with  reference  to  the  schoolmaster 
himself.  It  has  been  stated  before  our  Commission  that 
schoolmasters  had,  in  certain  cases,  farms  amounting 
to  twenty  acres,  and  that  they  were  not  objectionable ; 
I want  to  ask  whether  you  concur  in  that  opinion? — 
I do  not  concur  in  that.  I should  think  it  very 
objectionable. 

20225.  In  that  case  would  not  there  be  a tendency 
to  the  neglect  of  the  school  business  on  the  part  of  the 
master? — Certainly,  I should  say  so. 

20226.  I suppose  in  the  remarks  you  have  been 
making  you  use  the  statute  acres  ? — Yes. 

20227.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  books  ? — I find  that  our  children  who 
have  gone  through  our  National  school  course  go  to 
their  homes  with  a great  love  for  reading,  we  have 
given  them  the  taste  for  literature,  but  we  give  them 
no  food  to  supply  that  taste.  I would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  there  should  be  lending  libraries  in  con- 
nexion with  the  schools,  and  that  the  scholars  who 
had  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  more  advanced 
classes,  the  advanced  scholars  who  had  left  the  school, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  that 
library.  The  lending  library  should  be  in  the  charge 
of  the  schoolmaster,  who  should  be  allowed  to  use  it,  and 
the  more  advanced  scholars  and  those  who  had  left  the 
school  should  be  allowed  to  use  it.  I believe  that 
otherwise  we  shall  have  created  a taste  which  may 
become  a dangerous  taste  if  it  be  not  fed  with  whole- 
some food.  At  present  the  pupils  who  have  learned 
to  read  have  literally  no  literature  for  them.  They 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  literature  except  a 
literature  that  in  many  cases  does  them  far  more  harm 
than  good.  I need  not  recall  to  your  lordship  the 
nature  of  the  story  books  that  are  often  to  be  found  in 
the  hawker’s  packs,  and  I need  make  no  further 
allusion  to  much  of  the  cheap  newspaper  literature 
of  the  day,  than  by  saying  that  I do  not  think  it  is 
of  a character  to  increase  the  literary  knowledge  of 
the  children  who  may  read  it. 

20228.  You  are  aware  that  the  Christian  Brothers 
have  established  these  lending  libraries  in  their  schools  ? 
— 1 am  aware  that  they  have. 

20229.  And  that  they  consider  it  very  successful  ?— 
1 believe  lending  libraries  are  successful  in  all  cases, 
but  L would  make  them  a part  of  the  National  system. 

20230.  But  as  many  children  leave  school  before 
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to  confine  to  the  fifth  class  the  use  of  the  lending  think  that  the  instruction  that  you  can  give  to  a farmer  

library  ? — I only  mentioned  the  fifth  class  as  wishing  on  a farm  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  acres  can  be  of  any  §.teSj.,eu 
to  coniine  it  to  those  who  would  really  bo  able  to  make  use,  if  he  sees  that  there  are  appliances  brought  to  bear  ere’  esq- 
use  of  the  books  that  the  lending  library  should  supply,  upon  that  with  which  his  capital  cannot  supply  him 
If  it  should  be  thought  more  advisable  by  those  who  are  20235.  Isuppose  in  those  agricultural  colleges  thatyou 

better  accjuainted  with  the  subject  than  I am,  to  make  propose,  there  would  be  different  sized  farms,  as  models 2 
it  fourth  and  fifth  class,  I have  no  objection  to  that.  — 1 should  be  quite  willing,  my  lord,  to  consider  that ; 

20231.  With  respect  to  the  agricultural  schools,  and  I am  sure  I might  leave  it  to  the  discretion  and 
have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commission  judgment  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Board, 
m the  way  of  alteration  1—  I have  already  stated  to  the  20236.  In  the  ordinary  education  of  the  schools  is 
Commissioners  that  I think  what  I may  call  the  minor  there  any  class  of  subjects  that  appears  to  you  to  be 
agricultural  model  farms  a failure.  I think  that  it  unduly  developed  in  the  ordinary  teaching? — None 
would  be  well  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  practicable  strikes  me  at  present ; I have  suggested  the  iutroduc- 
under  the  existing  leases,  and  I believe  it  would  be  tion  of  some  historical  teaching,  and  I have  also  ven- 
well  to  get  rid  of  the  boarding  system  in  those  schools  tured  to  say  that  I was  aware  that  objections  had  been 
at  once.  1 erhaps  the  agricultural  department  of  the  made  that  the  teaching  of  history  would  be  disapproved 
Board  oi  Education  might  find  some  means  of  utilizing  sometimes  by  persons  of  one  religion,  sometimes  by 
the  schools,  after  gettmg  rid  of  the  boarding  system,  persons  professing  another  religion,  on  the  ground  that 
But  the  boarding  system  has  been  such  a complete  the  teaching  of  history  was  one-sided  and  was  opposed 
fadure  so  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  the  religious  opinions  of  those  who  should  make  the 
it,  that  I cannot  recommend  the  devotion  of  State  funds  objection.  I believe  that  that  objection  can  be  obviated, 


to  keep  it  up. 

20232.  Do  your  remarks  apply  to  the  minor  agri- 


and  that  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  con- 
structing elementary  historical  lessons  which  would 


cultural  schools,  or  to  agricultural  schools  in  general  ? coniine,  themselves  to  facts,  and  which  would  avoid  all 
—When  I spoke  of  the  minor  agricultural  schools  I inferential  reasoning  from  those  facts.  I have  very 
did  not  mean  small  patches  of  land  in  connexion  with  little  doubt  that  such  lessons  could  be  drawn  up  that 
the  ordinary  National  scnools.  1 meant  the  schools  would  receive  on  the  one  hand  the  approbation  of  the 
which  have  been  established  m different  parts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  appro- 
country,  which  contain  apartments  for  boarders,  where  bation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  bishops ; and  I believe 
uhere  is  an  agricultural  teacher  who  takes  those  that  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  so  doiim. 
boarders  and  employs  their  labour  upon  the  land.  I The  lessons  already  published  in  the  Fifth  Book  prove 
do  not  think  that  that  has  been  of  any  use.  I may  to  me  that  the  view  I have  taken  is  correct.  I find  in 
mention  to  the  Commissioners  that  I got  a return  the  the  Fifth  Book,  in  one  of  Judge  Longfield’s  contribu- 
other  day,  unfortunately  I have  not  it  with  me,  but  I tions,  that  he  speaks  of  the  assistance  that  has  been 
can  speak  from  memory.  I got  a return  from  the  given  by  the  State  to  agriculture  in  this  country  as 


Mount  Trenchard  Model  School  of  the  names  of  the 


. . , ...  --  — opposed  to  the  ordinary  economical  laws.  But 

boarders  who  were  educated  therefrom  the  commence-  he  says  that  the  previous  existence  in  Ireland  of  bad 
ment  and  I have  traced  them  out  from  the  time  they  laws,  which  interfered  with  the  prosperity  and  progress 
left  the  school  to  the  present  day;  so  I can  tell  you  of  the  country,  rendered  that  necessary.  I find  this 


pretty  accurately  how  far  the  operation  of  the  school  in  a book  r 
has  been  beneficial,  as  regards  the  boarders,  that  have  and  thus  ii 
been  educated  at  it.  I think,  speaking  from  memory,  cal  allusion 
the  number  was  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight.  Of  that  governed 


n tne  country,  rendered  that  necessary.  I find  this 
n a book  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
md  thus  in  a book  that  I admire,  1 find  a histori- 
cal allusion  to  the  bad  laws  under  which  Ireland  was 
governed.  Now,  in  my  scheme  of  -writing  history,  I 


number  seven  or  eight  either  became  farmers  upon  propose  simply  to  record  facts;  I would  record  the 
their  own  land  m which  case  they  may  be  supposed  penal  laws,  but  I would  not  use  them  as  a torch.  I 
to  have  derived  some  benefit  from  their  agricultural  would  neither  on  the  one  hand  inflame  the  passions  of 
teaching,  or  they  obtained  situations  as  land  stewards  the  readers  by  dwelling  upon  them,  nor  should  I on  the 
and  baihffs  and  gardeners,  and  so  on, -only  seven  or  other  hand  attempt  to  justify  them.  I would  state 


and  bailiffs  and  gardeners,  and  so  on, -only  seven  or  other  hand  attempt  to  justify  them.  1 would  stab 

eight  out  of  the  whole  tlm-ty-eight.  The  rest  have  them  as  historical  facts.  I would  state  also  a 

either  emigrated  or  died,  or  gone  into  business  of  one  historical  facts,  the  facts  that  are  now  admitted  in  tie 

sort  or  another,  but  their  afterlife  has  not  been  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  such  as  the  sending  forth  o 


benefited,  directly  at  least,  by  the  agricultural  trainim 
that  they  got  in  the  school. 


a great  number  of  our  people  to  found  religious  estab- 
lishments on  the  Continent.  I would  also  mention  the 


20233.  '1  o what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  glorious  victories  over  the  Danes ; I would  mention  the 
>oai  mg  system  . I attribute  it  partly  to  what  I have  eminence  attained  by  many  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in 
already  stated  that  those  schools  were  too  large  and  the  service  of  foreign  countries ; I would  mention  the 
too  small,  they  are  too  small  for  teaching  scientific  wars  of  the  Stuarts,  I would  mention  all  those  as  matters 
agriculture,  lliey  are  too  extensive  for  teaching  the  of  fact  and  I do  believe,  and  I have  that  confidence  in  the 
Wl  UfUy  “T  to  uPon  his  own  land,  real  wish  of  many  persons  in  the  country  to  obtain  and 

„ ,17  7ant  tJusl  **  ® wa’lt  a sma11  Patcil  of  to  pursue  historical  truth, that  I believe  those  elementary 
?r  , ■ , sPade  husbandry,  attached  to  the  lessons  could  be  written  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation 

National  school,  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand  of  all  parties.  What  I want,  and  what  I believe  every 
Jn  JI  m\ne  nT’  ■ f . e Sreat  agricultural  fair  man  wants,  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  false  colour- 
in  n°e.i'  Takf  Clasnevm,  for  instance.  Have  another  ing  in  history,  I care  not  on  which  side  it  be.  There 
iw  W el®owJierc,  or  make  it  one  if  you  please,  has  been  false  colouring  enough  on  the  Protestant  side, 
tl?  f .ystem  ,f  thl.s>  aud  y?u  Wl11  then  have,  at  and  there  has  been  plenty  of  it  on  the  Catholic  side ; and 
too,  limit,  really  scientific  instruction  given  to  what  I want  is  truth,  and  I believe  that  that  truth  cau  be 
Z CT  , pU1'SUe  af'lc,dtm'e  “ a lienee,  and  had,  and  that  such  lessons  can  be  constructed,  and  I be- 
* ,aud  y°}1  m11.  flve  an  example  to  the  lievethat  that  instruction,  ifiutroduccd  into  our  books, 
poo  winch  wiU  be  really  useful  and  available  to  them,  would  be  most  useful  to  the  education  of  our  people, 
f ;“l,S“  TC1'ie  Tfat  18  ldea‘  f may  he  right  20237.  Sir  Robert  AW.-You  mentioned  tlmt  in 

k ti  f f'  • , say  f “ay  be  ve7  ?rade« bllt my  idea  one  school  with  which  you  were  particularly  connected, 
be  f f % ^ 0i  the  c,oimtry  sho«ld  was  a large  minority  of  Protestant  children  ?- 

aml  fr?  d * tW0  ?r  tbree.  Sreat  agricultural  colleges,  There  was  a considerable  number. 


and  that  an  example  should  be  sot  before  the  small 
farmers’  eyes  in  connexion  with  the  National  school. 

-0234.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  would  be  very 
important  to  have  the  model  farms  corresixmding  to 


20238.  And  in  another  school  a smaller  number  ?— 
A smaller  number. 

20239.  What  arrangement  had  you  in  that  school 
n which  the  minority  of  Protestants  was  largest  for 


counSff  T f that  exist  at  present  in  the  carrying  on  religious  instruction  ?— The  usual 

tiy?  I do  not  think  it  would,  my  lord,  unless  yon  ment  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  was 
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carried  out.  A notice  was  put  up,  stating  that  it  was 
for  religious  instruction,  and  that  those  who  choose  not 
to  attend  might  go  away.  The  time  that  I speak  of 
was  the  time  when  what  I may  call  the  Stopford 
arrran"ement  was  in  operation — not  the  present  time. 

I believe  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  he  the  duty 
of  the  schoolmaster  to  exclude  the  child  unless  there 
was  a requisition  from  the  parent.  ■ Such  was  not  the 
case  at  that  time. 

20240.  But  practically  they  left  the  school-room 
durin"  the  reli'dous  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics?— Yes. 

20241.  Did  they  receive  religious  instruction  other- 
wise 1— No. 

20242.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  which  you  have  just  referred  was 
, riven  by  the  schoolmaster  who  was  a Roman  Catholic  ? 
I_The  dailyreligious  instruction  was  given  by  the  school- 
master, but  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  very  frequently 
attended  and  gave  instruction  in  the  school  himself. 
20243.  In  the  school  ? — Yes. 

20244.  Was  that  on  the  Saturday  ?— No  ; he  used 
to  attend  at  the  time  of  giving  religious  instruction 
on  ordinary  days.  Practically  speaking,  on  Saturday, 
the  day  for  religious  instruction,  the  children  Used  to 
lie  either  absent  the  whole  day,  or  absent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

20245.  They  made  it  a holiday? — Much  so. 

20240.  And  in  your  schools,  generally,  have  you 
found  that  practical  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
dcroy  in  the  giving  of  religious  instruction? — Yes. 

20247.  You  mentioned  a very  interesting  case 
where  the  orphan  of  a Protestant  parent  had  been 
educated  by  a schoolmaster  who  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
anil  educated  under  his  care;  in  that  case  did  the 
child  remain  a Protestant?— Yes ; and  is  so  still. 

20248.  And  did  you  find  that  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  one  or  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  the 
other  suffered  by  that  relation  having  been  estab- 
lished between  them  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

20249.  Have  you  found,  generally  speaking,  that 
the  admixture  of  religious  denominations  in  the  school, 
or  the  intercourse  amongst  the  children  of  the  several 
denominations,  arising  from  their  admixture  at  the 
school  has  hall  i 1 1 1 1 i ■ 1 T 1 1 r t of  diminishing  the  strength 
of  their  religious  convictions,  or  making  them  in- 
ilill'civiil  in  tile  creeds  I"  which  they  belong? — Notin 
the  least ; it  has  had  no  effect  whatsoever,  so  far  as  T 

20250.  Then  you  do  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  a system  of  united  education  as  leading  to  what 
is  termed  indifferentism  in  religion? — I do  not. 

2025 1 . Your  experience  would  make  you  not  appre- 
hend any  such  consequence? — I do  not.  Will  you 
allow  me  just  to  say  that  when  I say  that  I do  not, 
I refer  to  the  primary  schools  of  the  country,  and  not 
to  united  education  in  the  abstract.  I am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  primary  schools. 

20252.  I take,  your  answer  as  strictly  limited  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  Commission? — The  imme- 
diate subject. 

20253.  In  the  model  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  as  they  are  already  carried  on,  I believe  the 
teachers  reside  at  the  schools,  and  are  boarded  with 
the  masters  ? — I believe  that  is  so.  I have  already 
stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  working  of  the  model 
schools. 

20254.  I was  about  to  ask  a question  which  involved 
not  your  personal  experience  but  rather  your  opinion 
us  to  principle.  Do  you  consider  that  the  living 
I .gel her.  i lie  Imanling  together,  and  the  domestic  resi- 
dence together  of  those  pupil-teachers  of  all  denomina- 
tions is  a disadvantage  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
model  schools?— I think  that  in  training  teachers  it 
would  be  well  if  the  persons  who  wish  to  have  them 
traiued  separately  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  That  is.  perhaps,  the  best  practical  answer 
that  I can  give  to  your  question.  I would,  with  the 
oermission  of  the  Commissioners,  rather  not  go  into 
the  abstract  question  of  whether  mixed  or  denomina- 


tional education  is  the  better.  I should  wish  to  confine 
myself  to  the  working  of  the  present  system  so  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  see  it,  and  to  give  to  the  Commis- 
sioners whatever  suggestions  I can  offer,  of  however 
little  value  they  may  be,  as  to  the  improvement  of  its 
working. 

20255.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  ask  you  a question 
which  at  all  went  beyond  what  your  own  conscience 
would  prompt  you  to  willingly  answer  ; but  the  ques- 
tion which  I asked  had  reference  to  your  suggestions 
in  your  previous  examination  as  to  separate  training 
schools  for  teachers  of  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations. Now  the  education  of  the  teachers  is  made 
up  of  two  things— first  of  his  literary  education,  and 
next  of  his  domestic  life  during  the  period  of  his  being 
educated.  On  the  present  plan  of  the  model  schools 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  entirely  mixed.  His 
education  takes  place  in  a mixed  school,  and  liis  do- 
mestic life  is  carried  on  in  union  with  other  similar 
pupil-teachers  of  different  denominations.  In  the  de- 
nominational schools  which  you  suggest,  if  I under- 
stand you  aright ?— Pardon  me,  I am  sorry  to 

interrupt  you,  sir,  but  I never  suggested  either  deno- 
minational or  separate  training  schools.  I suggested 
non-vested  ones,  and  I think  the  distinction  very 
important. 

20256.  Perhaps  I have  not  quite  understood  what 
you  said  on  the  last  occasion.  Would  you  allow  me 
to  ask  you  how  would  a pupil-teacher  be  circumstanced 
precisely  in  the  kind  of  training  school  which  you  con- 
template, as  to  his  living,  as  to  his  residence,  and  then 
as  to  his  instruction  ? — Really  those  are  details  that  I 
think  I cannot  in  justice  either  to  myself  or  to  the 
Commissioners  whom  I have  the  honour  to  address, 
attempt  to  give.  I do  not  think  I can  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  how  the  instruction  or  how  the  whole  life  of 
the  pupil-teachers  should  he  carried  out  under  the  sys- 
tem. I have  merely  proposed  that  there  should  be, 
not  denominational,  not  separate,  training  schools,  but 
non-vested  training  schools ; and  I think  the  distinction 
is  very  important.  It  is  not  a mere  verbal  one ; it  is 
one  that  involves  a very  large  principle.  A non-vested 
school  is  that  which  may  he  separate  or  may  not  be 
separate ; it  may  be  mixed  or  it  may  not  be  mixed.  It 
contains  within  itself  the  elastic  capacity  to  he  the  one 
or  the  other ; but  I must  object  to  being  supposed  to 
have  recommended  to  the  Commissioners  separate  or 
denominational  schools  of  any  kind.  I have  not  done 
so.  I have  recommended  non-vested  ones. 

20257.  The  answer  you  have  given  supplies  the  in- 
formation substantially  which  I was  anxious  to  obtain. 
Are  you  able  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  non-vested 
training  schools,  which  you  suggested,  how  they 
would  differ  from  the  present  training  schools  and 
model  schools?— The  religious  education  would  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons  and  managers  of 
the  school ; and  I think  that  under  the  non-vested 
system  they  would  be  able  to  train  up  teachers,  in 
whose  teaching  they  would  afterwards  have  more 
perfect  confidence. 

20258.  Then,  in  the  case  of  a non-vested  training 
school,  which  was  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 
how  could  a Protestant  teacher  be  trained  in  that 
scl100l  ?— He  can  be  trained  in  everything  except  the 
separate  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school. 
The  secular  instruction  at  the  ordinary  or  united  time 
of  giving  education  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  I see  nothing  to  prevent 
it  being  participated  in  by  a Presbyterian,  an  Episco- 
palian, or  a Roman  Catholic. 

20259.  Then  you  do  not  propose  in  the  non-vested 
training  schools  which  you  suggest  to  make  any  ar- 
rangement of  a residentiary  nature?— That  is  a ques- 
tion which  I have  not  considered.  I should  he  very 
sorry  to  give  an  opinion  upon  anything  that  I have 
not  formed  a deliberate  judgment  upon. 

20260.  You  mentioned  your  anxiety  that  there 
should  be  some  measures  taken  for  preserving  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Irish  language  ? Do  you  mean  as  a 
spoken  language,  or  do  you  mean  simply  as  an  object 
of  literary  and  philological  study  ? — I mean  as  both. 
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I am  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  written  and 
the  spoken  language.  The  written  language  should 
be  preserved  for  antiquarian,  for  literary  purposes ; 
and  the  spoken  language  I should  wish  to  have  pre- 
served throughout  the  country,  because  it  is  a fine  lan- 
guage, and  because  I think  it  is  a pity  to  lose  any 
great  or  good  thing. 

20261.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  you  should 
have  amongst  the  ordinary  classes  of  any  people  two 
languages  spoken  1 — I see  no  objection  to  it.  I think 
it  is  a greater  development  of  intellectual  culture. 
The  other  day,  being  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
hearing  the  patois  spoken  there,  which  is  a kind  of  un- 
intelligible mixture,  as  the  Commissioners  are  aware, 
of  Italian  and  French,  with  a few  words  of  Spanish, 
it  struck  me  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  they  had 
separate  languages  and  understood  them  all. 

20262.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  is  done 
under  the  French  system  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
South  of  France  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the 
Provengal? — No;  I have  no  knowledge  at  all  upon 
the  subject.  In  throwing  out  the  few  observations  I did 
about  the  Irish  language  I did  so  with  very  great 
diffidence,  and  merely  wishing  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the  subject  without  presum- 
ing or  attempting  to  dictate  in  what  manner  it  was  to 
be  done. 

20263.  I believe  I understood  you  as  not  wishing 
to  express  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  system  of  united  education  as  a whole,  or  with  re- 
gard to  its  popularity  ? — I think  the  country  is  very 
well  pleased  with  it.  I am  quite  willing  to  answer 
any  question  with  regard  to  the  popularity  of  it,  and 
to  its  efficiency  in  the  country.  I am  quite  ready  to 
answer  any  question,  in  fact,  concerning  the  working 
of  the  present  system  and  its  effects. 

20264.  I should  like  to  ask  you — but  I do  not  at 
all  press  for  an  answer,  unless  you  wish  to  give  it — 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  exists  any  generally 
strong  wish  upon  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  for  a change  from  the  present  system  of 
united  education  to  a denominational  system  ? — I think 
the  population  of  the  country  are  very  grateful  for  the 
advantage  they  have  derived  from  the  National  sys- 
tem. I think  they  feel  its  value,  and  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  assistance  they  have  received,  and  that  they  are 
very  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  eveiy  possible 
way.  Whether  they  would  be  more  happy  to  avail 
themselves  of  another  system  if  it  was  laid  before  them, 
with  all  its  details,  administrative  and  financial,  I can- 
not say.  I think  that  they  are  very  well  pleased,  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  system ; but  that  does 
not  exclude  the  idea  of  then-  liking  better  another 
which  might.be  offered  to  them,  but  which  we  have  not 
before  us. 

20265.  On  the  whole  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  is  at  present  satisfied  in  a 
reasonable  degree  with  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
system  of  the  National  Board? — I think  they  are 
deeply  grateful  for  it.  I think  they  are  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  its  great  advantages.  I think  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  would  not  prefer  another 
system  if  it  were  offered  to  them.  I am  really  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  they  would  or  would  not.  I 
believe  that  opinions  are  very  much  divided  on  the 
subject. 

20266.  In  reference  to  your  answer  to  a question 
with  regal’d  to  the  circumstances  of  the  model  schools 
being  sometimes  attended  by  the  children  of  persons 
belonging  to  other  than  the  working  classes,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  ordinary  middle  class 
schools,  the  ordinary  English  education  supplied  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
so  on,  is  very  inferior  to  the  education  that  is  given  in 
a first-class  National  school  ? — I cannot  speak  from  my 
own  experience  in  that  matter,  but  I have  been  in- 
formed and  I believe  that  it  is  so.  Would  you  allow 
me  now  to  suggest,  as  you  have  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject of  intermediate  education,  an  idea  has  some- 
times struck  me,  by  which  I think  that  our  inter- 


mediate education  in  this  country  can  be  immensely 
improved.  It  strikes  me  that  without  interfering 
with  the  present  existing  intermediate  schools  under 
individual  management,  and  without  undertaking  any 
control  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Board  of  Education  might  assist  them  and  benefit 
them  very  much  by  sending  down  from  time  to  time,  say 
once  a year,  a committee  of  examiners  or  Inspectors 
who  should  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  who  should  hold  in  different  central  spots  meet- 
ings or  concursus,  at  which  scholars  selected  from  the 
different  intermediate  schools  should  attend  and  sub- 
ject themselves  for  examination,  that  at  these  ex- 
aminations premiums  should  be  given  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  showed  most  proficiency,  and  also  to  the 
schools  from  which  they  came.  It  appears  to  me  that 
that  would  improve  the  character  of  the  schools,  and 
that  it  would  give  them  life  and  energy  and  bring  in 
mutual  competition  amongst  the  existing  intermediate 
schools,  without  interfering  with  or  without  attempting 
a State  control  over  them  ; it  is  possible  that  the  funds 
for  this  scheme  might  be  some  way  or  other  supplied 
out  of  funds  which  1 believe  are  very  considerable, 
and  either  unemployed  or  misemployed  to  a great 
extent — I mean  those  of  the  endowed  schools. 

20267.  Do  you  consider  that  one  of  the  social 
difficulties  that  we  have  in  promoting  the  imju-ovement 
of  this  country  is  owing  to  the  want  of  friendly  inter- 
mixture and  co-operation  between  the  different  classes 
of  society — between  the  middle  classes  and  the  lower 
classes  1 — I do  feel  that  most  strongly. 

20268.  Is  it  not  possible  that  such  friendly  co-oper- 
ation, and  mutual  support  and  kindliness  might  be 
produced  by  middle  class  persons  occasionally  sending 
their  children  to  the  model  schools  where  they  can 
meet  and  associate  to  a certain  degree  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  classes  ? — Quite  so.  I quite  agree 
with  you ; I am  fully  of  that  opinion. 

20269.  And  that  a middle  class  person  who  is 
himself  a citizen  and  taxpayer  has  a right  to  avail 
himself,  if  he  chooses,  of  the  facilities  for  education 
which  are  supplied  by  the  model  schools,  and  to  get 
the  benefit  of  them  for  his  children — does  he  not  in 
doing  so  serve  the  State  by  promoting  mutual  good 
feeling  and  friendly  understanding  with  the  people 
fully  to  the  extent  to  which  he  may  benefit  himself  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
education  which  he  gets  ?— To  a much  larger  extent. 

20270.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  do  not  see  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  State  or  any  injustice  to  the  tax- 
payers from  members  of  the  middle  classes  occasionally 
availing  themselves  of  the  education  given  in  the 
model  schools? — Occasionally  and  exceptionally,  so 
far  from  seeing  a disadvantage,  I see  a very  manifest 
advantage,  not  only  from  the  causes  I have  already 
attempted  to  enumerate,  but  from  those  which  you 
have  so  strongly  put. 

20271.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  is 
it  likely  that  this  class  of  middle  class  children  going 
to  primary  schools  would  be  otherwise  than  excep- 
tional ? — I think  that  they  would  be  exceptional.  I 
think  I have  already  stated  the  grounds  upon  which 
I thought  so. 

20272.  Is  it  likely  that  they  would  be  more  than  ex- 
ceptional— that  such  habits  would  become  general  ? — 
No.  Anything  which  could,  directly  or  indirectly, 
tend  to  get  rid  of  the  miserable  system  of  separation 
and  exclusion  which  has  been  the  curse  of  this 
country,  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  worth  ten  times 
more  than  anything  we  may  pay  for  it. 

20273.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  considered  whether 
the  appointment  of  paid  chaplains  in  the  several 
model  schools  at  present  existing,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  superintend  the  religious  instruction  as  well  of 
the  teachers  as  the  pupils  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations, would  satisfy,  to  a large  extent, 
the  necessity  which  you  mentioned  with  respect  to 
non-denominatioual  schools  ? — That  is  a question  upon 
which  I do  not  feel  competent  to  give  an  answer.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  jurisdiction  of  those  chap- 
lains might  be  under  the  rules  of  the  Church  to  which 
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they  would  belong.  I would  he  sorry  to  attempt  to 
give  an  answer  upon  anything  that  I do  not  fancy,  at 
least,  that  I understand. 

20274.  You  are  aware  that  a principle  of  the  model 
schools  as  originally  established  was,  that  religious  in- 
struction should  he  under  the  clergy  of  each  religious 
denomination  ? — Yes. 

20275.  And  that  in  the  model  schools  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  the  chaplains  did  attend  at  one  time  for 
each  religious  denomination  on  one  day  of  the  week,  and 
gave  religious  instructions  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  their  respective  denominations.  But  if  there  was 
a system  of  chaplains,  the  teachers  and  pupils  would 
be  under  a more  particular  religious  superintendence, 
and  these  chaplains  would  have  charge  of  the  domestic 
as  well  as  the  public  teaching,  and  in  that  way  the 
teachers  would  be  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
.LS  to  religious  matters  and  religious  teaching  of  the 
clergy  representing  their  own  particular  denomination, 
so  that  there  would  be  provision  made  and  ample 
security  for  special  religious  teaching,  without  at  all 
interfering  with  the  united  secular  teaching.  Have 
you  considered  that,  so  as  to  be  able  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  it  ? — So  far  as  this,  that  I believe  that 
in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  now,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  effect  the  same  purpose  through  the  means  cf 
ecclesiastic  officers  who  were,  I think,  called  Deans  ot 
Residence,  and  that  particular  difficulties  of  detail 
arose  which  prevented  the  system  from  working 
fairly.  I am  not  aware  of  what  those  difficulties 
were.  I am  only  aware  of  the  tact,  that  the  attempt 
failed,  and  therefore,  in  reply  to  your  question,  I should 
say  I might  fairly  assume  practical  difficulties  would 
arise  in  the  case  of  hoarding  training  schools  which 
were  found  to  be  insuperable  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  s 
Colleges. 

20270.  I assume  that  each  chaplain  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  regular  authority  of  his  own  Church,  and 
paid  a sufficient  remuneration  for  the  amount  of  time 
he  gave,  and  the  duties  he  discharged!  — I would 
a.-sum<-  that  if  a chaplain  gave  religious  instruction 
in  a model  school  he  should  be  paid. 

20277.  Would  that  meet  the  difficulty  ?— I am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  information 
,,n  | In,  subject  of  what  the  power  or  jurisdiction  of 
what  these  officers  would  be,  I am  unable  to  answer 
the  question  any  way  satisfactory  to  you. 

20278.  In  those  non-vested  model  schools,  I pre- 
sume the  teachers  would  belong  to  any  one  denomi- 
nation—the  denomination  of  the  patron  ?— such  would 
probably  be  the  case. 

20279.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  teachers  who 
are  to  conduct  a general  system  of  united  education, 
that  they  should  be  trained  apart  from  teachers  of 
another  denomination — that  they  should  not  come  into 
contact  with  teachers  of  a different  denomination  7— 
We  have  a choice  of  difficulties — we  must  try  and  do 
the  best  we  can.  It  appears  to  me  it  is  only  in  that 
system  of  non-vested  schools  we  can  supply  ourselves 
with  the  number  of  teachers  that  the  demand  for 
teachers  requires  ; and  without  going  into  abstract 
questions  whether  any  system  would  be  more  desir- 
able, it  strikes  me  this  is  a system  which  would  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  entire  National  system, 
which  would  transgress  none  of  its  rules,  none  of  its 
regulations,  and  which  would  practically  work  itself 
oxit  in  «ivm»  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  to  the 
schools?  It°is  upon  this  broad,  though  perhaps  rude, 
principle  I have  made  the  recommendation. 

20280.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
working  of  the  training  establishment  at  Glasnevin  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

20281.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  National 
Education  at  present  has  schools  to  which  small  por- 
tions of  land  are  attached,  and  to  the  master  of  which 
they  pay  an  additional  sum  of  .£5  per  annum  for  their 
agricultural  teaching?— I am  aware  it  has  been  done  in 
some  instances.  I am  aware  of  one  school  in  the 
county  of  Clare  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  in 
which  a small  plot  of  land  has  been  given  to  the  school- 


master with  practical  benefit,  but  I am  not  aware  of  its 
being  a general  system. 

20282.  You  think  it  should  be  extended? — Cer- 
tainly. I do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place-  it  is 
a school  under  the  management  of  my  brother-in-law, 
the  Honorable  Robert  O'Brien,  and  Lord  Inchiquins 
estate.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ennistymon, 
the  one  I refer  to. 

20283.  In  the  fourteenth  report,  1847,  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  education  there  is  this  section — 


« \Ve  have  published  an  Agricultural  Class  Book  for  the  use 
of  the  advanced  students  attending  the  National  schools, 
which  it  is  intended  shall  be  read  by  all  the  pupils  capable  of 
understanding  its  contents.  The  object  of  this  little  work  is 
to  explain,  in  as  simple  language  as  possible,  the  best  mode  ot 
managing  a small  farm  and  kitchen  garden.  Appended  to  it 
are  introductory  exercises,  in  which  the  scholars  should  be  ex- 
amined by  the  teachers.  In  order  to  render  the  lessons  attrac- 
tive. they  have  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a narrative,  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  readers.  I his  read- 
ing-book is  not,  however,  designed  as  an  agricultural  manual 
for  our  teachers.  We  suppose  to  supply  this  want  by  the 
publication  of  a series  of  agricultural  works,  rising  from  the 
simplest  elementary  book  to  scientific  teaching  of  a high  char- 
acter, and  comprehending  various  branches  of  practical  know- 
ledge, bearing  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction. 
We  distributed  last  year,  amongst  our  teachers,  a variety  of 
cheap  and  useful  tracts,  relating  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  and  providing  against  the  dearth  of  food ; and  we 
are  now  engaged  in  circulating  amongst  our  masters  several 
other  elementary  treatises  on  husbandry,  recently  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society,  ami 
containing  much  valuable  information.’’ 


20284.  In  tlie  same  report  they  state : — 

“The  want  of  school  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  children 
attending  our  schools  has  been  long  felt  To  compile  a 
series  of'instructive  and  entertaining  works  adapted  to  tins 
purpose,  would  occupy  a very  considerable  time,  and  require 
the  assistance  of  many  individuals  well  qualified  for  compiling 
books  suited  to  the  minds  of  children.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  adopted  the  necessary  steps  for  the  selection 
of  a sufficient  number  from  those  already  published.  Care 
will  he  taken  that  they  are  unobjectionable  in  all  respects  to 
the  members  of  every  religious  denomination.  We  shall  buy 
them  from  the  publishers  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  sell  them  at 
reduced  prices  to  such  ol  the  managers  of  our  schools  as  may 
approve  of  their  being  lent  to  their  pupils.  Wo  shall  also 
frame  regulations  for  managing  the  school  libraries  when 
formed,  which  will  insure  a regular  delivery  and  return  of  the 
books.” 


I need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  that  suggestion  in 
the  report  of  1847  meets  with  approval  at  your 
hands?— Entirely.  The  Agricultural  Class  Book  is 
excellent.  I was  not  aware  it  had  been  made.  I 
cordially  approve  of  the  second  suggestion.  I would 
just  remind  the  Commission  that  there  is  a great 
difference  between  recommending  a thing  in  a report 
and  carrying  it  out  in  practice. 

20285.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  National  system 
has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  very  much  the  num- 
ber of  schools— of  certain  schools  in  the  country — in 
which  a mathematical  and  classical  knowledge  was 
aiven  in  an  humble  way  throughout  the  district,  that 
the  effect,  in  other  words,  of  the  National  system  has 
been  to  shut  up  a great  many  schools  throughout  the 
country  in  which  there  was  instruction  given  in  clas- 
sics and  mathematics  ? — I have  heard  it  said,  but 
so  far  as  I can  judge  by  my  own  experience  I cannot 
confirm  it.  My  experience  goes  over  a period  of  over 
fifty  years,  and  the  schools  that  have  been  shut 
up  by  the  National  schools  were  rather  what  I should 
call  hedge  schools.  They  were  schools  in  which 
mathematics  and  classics  were  not  taught.  They  were 
schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  well,  and  they 
were  schools  that  wo  are  much  better  without  than 
with.  In  my  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  I can  remem- 
ber, there  were  none  of  those  mathematical  or  classical 
schools  to  which  you  allude ; but  I should  be  unwilling  to 
think  that  classical  or  mathematical  knowledge  was 
necessary  for  the  primary  education  of  our  people. 

20286.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Are  you  in  favour  of 
the  principle  upon  which  the  system  of  National 
education  is  founded  ? — I am  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  National  system.  Approving  of  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  I beg  to  say  that  I exclude 
all  consideration  of  rival  systems.  Supposing  a different 
system  were  propounded  to  me  in  its  entirety,  I should 
then  exercise  my  own  discretion  upon  it ; but  I take 
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the  National  system  as  it  is.  I find  it  a good  system, 
and  I give  it  my  hearty  concurrence  and  support. 

20287.  Then  I need  scarcely  ask  you  do  you  con- 
sider it  an  efficient  system  ? — I do,  very  efficient. 

20288.  Do  you  think  any  system  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  any  educational  system,  can  be 
efficient  which  will  be  disapproved  of  by  the  ltoman 
Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  ? — I think  that  will 
very  materially  lessen  its  efficiency. 

20289.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  of  opinion  it 
can  never  be  efficient? — I am  not. 

20290.  Then  do  you  agree  in  this,  “ That  no  other 
than  a denominational  system  of  education  will  ever 
be  efficient  in  Ireland  ” ? — No,  I do  not. 

20291.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  given  in  this  Commis- 
sion ? — I am  not. 

20292.  Having  heard  now  that  it  is,  that  in  their 
opinion  no  other  than  a denominational  system  of 
education  will  ever  be  efficient  in  Ireland,  do  you 
still  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  the  National  system 
can  be  made  efficient ? — I do. 

20293.  Do  you  approve  of  the  admixture  of  per- 
sons of  different  religions  in  schools? — I have  seen  it 
work  extremely  well.  I beg  to  avoid  giving  any 
opinion  upon  abstract  questions  which  I mentioned  to 
one  of  the  Commissioners  who  was  good  enough  to 
examine  me.  I must  confine  myself  to  the  duty  of 
giving  the  benefit,  if  it  be  a benefit,  of  any  experience  1 
have  acquired  of  the  working  of  the  National  system. 

20294.  Are  you  aware  it  is  portion  of  our  duty  in 
this  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  system  in  Ireland, 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  system  is  carried  out  ? — 
It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  put  cer- 
tain questions  and  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a person 
answering  to  give  certain  answers. 

20295.  By  the  Commission  under  which  we  are 
sitting,  that  is  one  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  ? — 

I am  not  aware.  I have  not  seen  the  document  under 
which  the  Commission  is  sitting. 

20296.  Am  I to  understand  your  evidence  is  merely 
confined  to  this  extent,  that  while  you  regard  the 
National  system  as  being  a satisfactory  system,  you 
are  also  giving  your  opinion  as  to  its  mode  of  work- 
ing, but  that  you  decline  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  National  system  or  any  other  system 
would  be  better? — I decline  to  give  an  abstract 
opinion  upon  the  question  whether  denominational  or 
a mixed  system  is  better.  I decline  to  do  so,  because 
whether  the  denomination  system  may  be  a good  or 
bad  one  would  depend  very  much  upon  details,  upon 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  system,  upon  its  ad- 
ministrative details,  upon  its  financial  details,  and  upon 
its  particular  bearing.  If  a detailed  system  of  that 
kind  were  placed  before  me,  I should  give  my  at- 
tention to  the  subject ; but  if  I am  asked  in  the  ab- 
stract whether  I prefer  the  denominational  or  the 
mixed  system,  I say  I come  here  to  give  my  opinion 
upon  existing  facts  and  not  upon  the  abstract  question. 

20297.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  you  with 
regard  to  your  own  school,  in  which  there  was  a mixture 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  children,  whether  hai-- 
mony  at  all  times  prevailed  among  the  children  of  that 
school  ? — Yes. 

20298.  I think  you  have  already  said  that  you 
find  the  people  generally  satisfied  with  the  National 
system  of  education  ? — Yes.  I guarded  myself  in  usin<* 
the  word  satisfied  by  saying  they  were  grateful 
for  it ; that  they  recognised  its  benefits,  and  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it — not  saying  satisfied 
in  the  sense  of  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  very  best  to  be  had  under  all  probable  circum- 
stances. 

20299.  Do  you  find  the  managers  of  those  schools 
equally  pleased  so  far  with  the  system? — Yes. 

20300. 1 think  you  have  said  that  for  the  most  part  the 
managers  of  those  schools  are  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men of  the  districts  ? — Yes.  During  the  period  I was 
manager  of  the  late  Lord  Monteagle’s  schools,  I was 
the  manager  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  not. 
20301.  But  with  regard  to  the  schools  generally 


through  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  the  managers  ? — I believe  in  a great  majority 
of  cases. 

20302.  With  reference  to  the  model  school  system 
you  make  a distinction  between  the  vested  and  the 
non-vested  system.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned 
how  does  that  difference  apply  in  model  schools? — 
In  the  vested  school  all  the  clergy  have  a right  to 
come  in  and  teach  religion,  therefore  the  part  of  spiri- 
tual or  religious  education  in  the  schools  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  That  is  not  the  case  in  non-vested 
schools. 

20303.  Then  it  is  only  in  the  matter  of  religious 
education  the  difference  applies  ? — Only  in  religious 
education  and  in  that  degree  of  secular  education  that 
may  be  conveyed  in  religious  instruction.  There  are 
certain  books  which  are  not  books  of  the  Board.  Under 
the  non-vested  system  these  books  might  be  introduced 
into  the  part  of  separate  instruction.  They  might  be 
partly  religious  and  partly  secular  books. 

20304.  In  the  secular  department  the  style  of  teach- 
ing is  entirely  the  same,  both  in  vested  and  non- 
vested  schools  ? — I believe  it  is.  I see  no  difference. 
20305.  And  the  books  the  same? — Yes. 

20306.  And  the  inspection  the  same  ? — Yes. 

20307 . Arc  there  not  in  all  the  model  schools  teachers 
of  different  denominations  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  children  of  the  denominations  to  which  they  be- 
long?— That  is  a matter  of  detail  which  I cannot 
speak  to  of  my  own  personal  knowdedge. 

20308.  But  are  you  aware  as  a matter  of  fact  that 
in  those  schools  where  there  are  teachers  of  different 
denominations  they  give  religious  instruction,  precisely 
as  they  do  in  the  non-vested  schools,  to  children  of  their 
own  denomination? — I see  a very  strong  distinction 
in  the  one  case — in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools — a 
religious  instruction  is  given  according  to  the  will  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  manager  of  the  school.  In 
vested  schools  religious  or  spiritual  instruction  may  be 
given  to  which  the  manager,  the  patron  of  the  school, 
is  no  party  whatsoever.  In  fact  in  vested  schools 
the  patron  or  manager  of  the  school  is  not  the  head  of 
the  religious  department  of  teaching. 

20309.  Have  not  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
perfect  liberty  not  only  to  superintend,  but  to  impart 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  own  com- 
munion in  each  model  school  ? — In  vested  schools,  yes, 
and  a fortiori  in  model  schools. 

20310.  Appreciating  and  valuing  as  you  do  united 
secular  education,  under  the  National  Board,  and  the 
advantages  of  separate  religious  instruction,  what  is 
your  specific  objection  to  the  present  model  school 
system  which  affords  full  opportunities  for  both  by 
separate  rooms  and  a supply  of  teachers? — My  first 
most  important,  specific  objection  is  that  it  fails 
to  supply  the  teachers  that  are  required  for  the  schools 
because  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  against  it,  the 
feeling  of  the  clergy  is  against  it,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  fighting  with  the  state  of  facts  that  exists,  be  it 
right  or  be  it  wrong,  so  it  is ; and  I propose  the  sub- 
stitution of  a system  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  whole  National  school,  and  which  will  meet  the 
practical  difficulty  in  the  case. 

20311.  Then  it  is  to  meet  the  pi-esent  state  of 
things  you  propose  this  arrangement  ?— I make  it  to 
meet  the  present  state  of  things,  and  I am  far  from 
saying  that  the  objections  that  are  made  are  not 
founded  in  reason  and  good  sense. 

20312.  In  the  non-vested  training  schools  which 
you  suggest,  should  the  principle  in  operation  in  the 
non-vested  schools  be  observed? — Yes. 

20313.  That  is  to  say  united  secular  and  separate 
religious  instruction  ? — That  is  what  I understand  by 
the  non-vested  system. 

20314.  In  connexion  with  this  scheme  proposed  by 
you,  should  you  take  care  that  children  of  another 
faith  from  the  majority  should  in  no  way  be  interfered 
with  ? — Certainly. 

20315.  It  has  been  stated  by  a former  witness  here, 
that  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  gentry  took  steps  to 
have  the  teachers  properly  remunerated.  May  I ask 
5 U‘ 
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What  is  your  experience  with  regard'  to  that  ? — Prac- 
tically I do  not  think  they  have  taken  steps,  but  that  is 
because  they  think  the  teachers  are  remunerated  accord- 
ing to  a fixed  system,  which  it  is  not  their  office  to  inter- 
fere with.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  they  thought  they 
could  get  their  teachers  better  remunerated  by  protest- 
ing against  the  present  salaries  paid- by  the  Board,  they 
would  do  so. 

20316.  Are  you  aware  whether  landlords  are  wil- 
ling or  otherwise  to  grant  sites  for  National  schools  ? — 
Landlords  is  a very  wide  term.  Some  landlords  are, 
others  are  not.  In  the  southern  parts,  generally,  the 
landlords  arc,  and  in  the  southern  even  Protestant 
landlords  have  that  liberal  spirit  that  would  make 
them  unwilling  to  deny  education  to  their  Catholic 
neighbours,  but  I am  informed  that  in  the  north  it  is 
not°so.  I am  informed,  though  I have  no  knowledge 
of  my  own  on  the  subject,  that  in  the  north  practical 
difficulties  are  frequently  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
site  for  a National  school. 

20317.  Then,  should  you  say  that  the  cases  of  land- 
lords refusing  sites  are  exceptional  cases  ? — That  de- 
pends upon  the  comparison  of  numbers  between  the 
one  and  the  other-.  Not  having  any  knowledge  of  my 
own  on  the  subject  I cannot  answer  the  question. 

20318.  Would  you  think  it  right  that  the  teachers 
trained  in  tire  non-vested  model  schools  should  be  ex- 
amined and  classified  in  the  general  training  establish- 
ment before  being  considered  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
a National  school'! — That  is  not  the  mode  that  I should 
suggest  for  ascertaining  their  efficiency.  I should 
rather  have  it  done  by  examination  than  by  putting 
them  into  another  training  establishment. 

20319.  Should  you,  however,  regard  it  as  essential 
that  they  should  be  examined  and  classified  by  some 
proper  authority  1 — Undoubtedly. 

20320.  It  has  been  proposed  in  view  of  the  denomi- 
national system  that  there  should  be  in  each  parish 
two  sets,  in  some  three  of  denominational  schools,  one 
with  a Protestant  manager  and  a Protestant  teacher, 
and  Protestant  children,  another  with  a Roman  Catho- 
lic manager,  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic children,  and  in  Presbyterian  districts  with  a 
Presbyterian  manager,  Presbyterian  teacher,  and  Pres- 
byterian children;  and  sb  on.  Should  we  take  it  that 
you  are  totally  opposed  to  any  Such  separation  in  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  this  counti-y  ? — The  question 
really  seems  to  me  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  whether 
f Would  prefer  to  substitute  a denominational  system 
of  education  for  the  present  National  system ; having 
already  said  that  I wish  to  give  no  opinion  on  that  ab- 
stntet  question,  I hope  the  Commissioners  will  ex- 
cuse me  from  replying  to  the  question  that  has  been 
put  to  mb. 

20321.  In  the  districts  with  which  you  are  familiar 
in  the  Smith  of  Ireland  are  thei-e  Hot  many  small  Pro- 
testant minorities  whose  education  under  such  a sys- 
tem must  be  either  neglected  or  the  children’s  faith 
endangered  ? Or  if  separate  schools  wefe  set  up  for 
PrdteStaht  minorities  of  four,  five,  or  six  children, 
Would  not  that  cause  in  many  cases  great  pecuniary 
waste  in  the  matter  of  building  schools,  keeping  schools 
in  repair,  and  paying  teachers,  &c.  1— I should  think 
this  objection  might  be  very  fairly  urged  against  the 
denominational  system,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  would  be  valid  or  not. 

20322.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  county 
Limerick,  the  Protestants  of  Limerick  are  scattered 
gerierally  over  the  entire  county? — Yes;  they  arc 
very  much  in  colonies  ; they  are  very  much  in  little 
squads ; they  were  originally  planted  from  the  Palati- 
uate,  and  they  have  retained  their  distinctive  character, 
their  distinctive  thought,  and  even  then-  distinctive 
countenance  to  the  present  day. 

20323.  Does  that  statement  not  more  immediately 
apply  to  the  district  of  Adare  ? Does  it  apply  gene- 
rally to  other  parts  of  the  county  — towards 
Croome,  in  one  direction,  and  towards  Castleconnell 
in  the  other? — It  applies  generally  thi-ougliout  the 
county.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Adare  thex-e  is 
a colony  such  as  I have  spoken  of.  In  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Rathkeale,  upon  Lord  Southwell’s  estate,  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  there  are  many  such.  Plenty 
on  my  brother’s  estate ; and  even  in  the  west  of  the 
county  there  are  as  much  to  be  found. 

20324.  How  many  denominational  schools  under 
the  system  I have  sketched  just  now  ought  to  be 
studded  over  the  county  ? — I am  unable  to  answer 
that  question. 

20325.  Should  you  say  fourteen  would  suffice?— I 
have  not  turned  my  attention  at  all  to  the'  sub- 
stance of  the  denominational  system  that  you  are 
at  present  on  : consequently,  I must  be  quite  unable 
to  work  out  its  details. 

20326.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Commission  by  a 
gentleman  who  occupied,  and  still  occupies,  a position 
of  mil uenee  and  authority  in  this  country,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  “ Supposing  the  case  of  a district 
where  there  is  not  a sufficient  minority  to  maintain  a 
school,  how  would  you  deal  with  it  ? ” He  says,  “ I 
believe  that  everywhere  a school  will  be  found  for  the 
minority,  and  in  fact  schools  do  exist  for  the  minority 
in  all  parishes  of  Ix-eland  at  present.”  Do  you  concur 
in  that  opinion? — L have  no  power  of  concurring  or 
denying  it ; I have  no  expex-ience  to  tell  me. 

20327.  Does  your  experience  or  information  accord 
with  his  when  he  says,  “ I believe  that  everywhere, 
either  the  parish  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  church, 
or  some  Protestant  layman  has  a School  for  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  child  goes 
to  a National  school  because  thei-e  is  no  Protestant 
school  for  him?” — My  experience  has  been,  as  I be- 
lieve I stated  to  the  Commissioners  at  first,  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  and  I certainly  do  not  feel  my- 
self as  competent  to  speak  as  the  gentleman  to  whom 
you  refer,  and  who  appears  to  have  spoken  in  behalf 
of  all  Ireland ; I cei-tainly  Won’t  attempt  to  do  so. 

20328.  I ask  you  to  speak  of  the  pai-ishes  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? — In 
the  pax-ishes  I am  aware  of  I believe  there  are  schools, 
in  the  more  Roman  Catholic  districts  there  are  schools 
in  which  the  Protestants  can  get  separate  school  in- 
struction if  they  choose. 

20329.  In  each  parish  of  the  county  Limerick  ? — I 
cannot  state  that,  but  in  those  I am  best  acquainted  with 
it  is  so. 

20330.  Do  you1  know  any  pax-ishes  in  which  there  is 
no  such  school  ? — There  is  education  for  the  Protestant 
minorities  within  what  I should  call  a reasonable  dis- 
tance in  every  parish  -with  which  I am  acquainted. 

20331.  In  a school  under  Protestant  management 
and  Protestant  teachers  ? — Yes. 

20332.  For  instance,  if  I read  to  you  the  following 
statement  which  I have  just  received  from  the  report 
of  the  Limerick  Education  Association,  which  shows 
that  there  are  fourteen  “Scriptural  schools,”  as  the 
association  calls  them,  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  and 
besides  these  thex-e  are  two  other  Scriptural  schools  in 
the  county,  though  not  in  the  diocese,  which  are  at- 
tended by  Protestant  orphans,  and  that  that  is  the  extent 
of  school  accommodation  for  Protestant  children,  should 
you  modify  your  opinion  ? — It  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  modify  my  opinion,  for  I have  only  given  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  what  comes  within  my  own 
observation.  I referred  in  my  evidence  to  nine  schools' 
as  coming  within  my  own  immediate  observation, 
eight  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  in  one  locality — they 
ax-e  upon  one  estate  ; the  other  is  upon  a Separate  estate. 
There  is  a Protestant  school,  a purely  denominational 
Protestant  school,  within  a short  distance  of  that  school 
that  is  upon  one  estate,  and  there  is  a school,  taught 
by  a Protestant  clergyman,  in  the  midst  of  the  eight 
schools  upon  the  other  estate.  I can  therefore  say,  with 
respect  to  the  nine  schools,  or  nine  school  districts,  that 
there  are  Protestant  schools  in  the  neighbouiiiood,  and 
farther  than  my  experience  goes  I am  unwilling  to 
speak. 

20333.  Do  you  know  Kildimo? — Yes. 

20334.  That  school  had  upon  its  rolls  lately,  in  the 
male  school,  three  Established  Church  children  and 
ninety-five  Roman  Catholic  children  ; and  in  the  female, 
two  Established  Chureh  children  and  111  Roman 
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Catholic  children ; are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  school 
under  a Protestant  teacher  within  six  miles  of  that 
place  ? — So  far  from  being  aware  of  that,  I am  aware 
that  it  is  not  true. 

20335.  What  is  the  nearest  point? — There  is  a Pro- 
testant school  upon  my  brother’s  estate,  Sir  Vere  de 
Vere,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles. 

20336.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school? — It  is  on 
the  lands  of  Drumlohan,  and  I think  it  is  called  Drum- 
lohan  school. 

20337.  Do  you  know  Croom  ? — Yes. 

20338.  In  the  Croom  school  there  is  a slight  mixture, 
a very  small  Protestant  minority,  should  you  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  nearest  Protestant  school  is  about 
ten  miles  off? — 1 don’t  know ; it  is  so  long  away  from 
me  I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

20339.  If  you  heard  that  within  the  district 
mapped  out  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  the  district  Inspector  of  Limerick  about  thirty 
miles  by  twenty,  there  were,  excluding  the  city  schools, 
not  more  than  half  a dozen  Protestant  schools,  should 
you  modify  your  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  school 
accommodation  for  Protestant  minorities?  — I have 
given  no  general  opinion  as  to  the  accommodation 
for  Protestant  minorities  with  respect  to  those  school 
circles  which  came  within  my  own  experience  ; no 
statistical  information  you  could  lay  before  me  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  school  accommodation  in  other 
localities  that  I am  not  acquainted  with  should  make 
me  modify  the  opinion  I have  given  with  regard  to 
the  localities  that  1 do  know. 

20340.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  the  case  of  the  schools 
with  which  you  were  connected,  who  appoints 
the  teachers  ? — The  managers  or  patrons  of  the 
schools. 

20341.  I think  you  stated  you  were  the  patron  of 
•several  schools? — I was.  I am  not  now  a patron  of 
any  of  those  schools.  I have  given  up  the  manage- 
ment of  all  those  schools  upon  the  death  of  Lord 
Monteagle.  I gave  up  the  management  of  his  schools 
•to  the  management  of  his  local  agent,  and  having 
ceased  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilcornan 
school  I appointed  a sub-manager,  in  whose  hands  I 
left  it.  That  is  the  parish  priest. 

20342.  What  is  the  relation  of  a lay  patron  or 
manager  towards  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  teachers.  There  was  a time  when 
you  were  patron  of  certain  schools  ? — Yes. 

20343.  As  patron  you  appointed  the  teachers  ? — I 
had  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing. 

20344.  What  was  your  relation  then  towards  the 
parish  priest  in  the  management  of  the  school? — 
Simply  this,  that  he  came  in  and  gave  religious  in- 
struction in  the  school.  There  was  no  other  relation 
that  I am  aware  of  between  us. 

20345.  In  what  capacity  did  the  priest  visit  the 
school  to  which  you  appointed  the  teacher? — For  the 
purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction. 

20346.  Did  lie  go  as  of  right,  or  upon  your  invitation? 
— The  school  was  a school  vested  in  trustees,  of  which  I 
am  the  surviving  trustee.  I believe  that  in  that  case 
he  had  a right  to  come  in  and  teach,  but  that'  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  officers  of  the  Board  could  bet- 
ter answer  it  than  I could.  At  any  rate  if  he  had 
not  the  right,  I recognised  the  right,  and  there  was 
never  a question  between  us  about  it. 

20347.  Within  your  experience  do  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergymen  object  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  by 
lay  patrons  ? — I have  never  known  an  instance  of  any 
objection  of  the  kind.  Within  my  experience  there 
have  been  none  such.  I may  mention  that  of  the 
eight  schools  upon  Lord  Monteagle’s  estate,  of  which 
I was  manager.  I was  a layman  ; I was  the  manager 
of  them,  and  there  was  always  the  most  cordial  co- 
operation between  me  and  the  parish  priest,  and  I may 
also  mention,  that,  at  the  time  I was  manager  of  the 
Kilcornan  school,  I was  a Protestant,  and  there  was 
no  difference  between  me  and  the  parish  priest.  That 
was  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago.  There 
was  never  any  difference  between  him  and  me,  and 
then  I was  a Protestant  layman. 


20348.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  objections  Bee  i,  1868 
being  taken  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  such  L- 
cases  ? — I have  heard  of  such  things.  Stephen 

20349.  In  the  case  of  such  objection,  is  there  not  Vere’  es<1' 
something  parallel  in  the  case  of  a Catholic  nobleman 
or  gentleman,  who  holds  as  private  property  advowsons 
in  the  Established  Church,  but  is  not  allowed  to 
appoint  clergymen  to  the  benefices  ? — There  are  jsome 
points  of  resemblance,  and  there  are  some  points  of 
difference. 

20350.  Does  your  experience  extend  to  schools  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

20351.  You  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  National  system  is  successful  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  or  not  ? — I cannot,  except  from  the  general 
report  which  I have  already  stated,  and  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  some  cases  of  procuring  sites  for  schools, 
so  far  as  that  difficulty  exists  I think  it  is  a most  cruel 
deprivation  of  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  people. 

20352.  What  evidence  of  approval  of  the  National 
system  is  given  by  the  influential  classes  in  any  part 
of  Ireland  ? — I think  that  every  resident  landlord  that 
I am  aware  of  who  knows  his  duty,  and  feels  his 
responsibility,  visits  his  schools,  and  exhibits  an  interest 
in  their  welfare,  as  has  been  invariably  the  case  with 
every  good  landlord  I' was  acquainted  with.  I should 
look  upon  a landlord  who  neglected  his  schools  as  a 
man  who  was  neglecting  his  duty. 

20353.  Are  such  landlords  common  in  your  ex- 
perience?— They  are  common  in  my  county — almost 
universal. 

20354.  Would  you  desire  to  comprehend  a larger 
number  of  schools  within  the  range  of  Government 
aid.  Would  you  like  to  include  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  schools,  and  in  short  all  schools  of  primary 
education  ? — I should  like  to  include  within  the  amis 
of  the  State  every  school  that  would  confonn  to  the 
regulations  of  the  system,  but  no  other. 

20355.  Would  you  say. the  Consolidated  Fund  ought 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  primary  education  in  Ireland  ? 

— Not  the  whole  cost.  I think  it  ought  to  be  partly 
supported  by  voluntary  local  contributions  and  school 
fees. 

20356.  I think  you  said  on  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  and  the  wrongs  which  the  people 
suffered,  there  was  a claim  to  the  consideration  of 
Government  with  respect  to  the  whole  cost  ? — I did  say 
so,  and  especially  upon  the  ground  that  the  penal  laws 
denied  education.  They  made  education  penal. 

Having  made  education  penal,  they  kept  the  people 
ignorant.  There  is  a moral  obligation  now  to  restore 
the  balance  by  giving  education  to  the  people. 

20357.  Would  you  propose  that  existing  endow- 
ments for  primary  education  should  be  made  of  more 
general  service  in  conformity  with  the  improved  spirit 
of  the  age.  Beneficed  clergymen  we  are  told  are  bound 
by  oath  to  keep  English  schools.  The  Incorporated 
Society  has  considerable  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
Erasmus  Smith  Board  holds  large  grants  of  confis- 
cated lands.  All  these  endowments  and  others  are 
restricted  in  point  of  religion.  Would  you  desire  to 
see  the  limitation  removed  by  Parliament,  and  those 
large  endowments  made  generally  useful  before  you 
comeupon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  support  the  whole 

cost  of  the  primary  education  of  this  country? 

In  the  first  place  I don’t  propose  to  come  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  primary 
education.  I only  call  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  in 
connexion  with  school  fees  and  local  contributions. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  part  of  your  question,  I 
should  say  that,  so  far  as  whether  endowments,  mean  in1' 
the  revenues  of  the  benefices  in  the  hands  of  the  EstaR 
lished  Church  clergymen  are  saddled  with  the  sup- 
posed liability  for  education,  I beg  not  to  enter  into 
that  question  at  all.  That  is  a most  important,  and  a 
most  difficult  historical  question.  With  regard  to  en- 
dowments for  schools  such  as  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
and  other  endowments  which  you  mention,  I should 
most  heartily  rejoice  to  see  these  made  available  for 
the  education  of  the  country,  but  as  I mentioned  in 
answer  to  a question  from  the  noble  lord,  the  Chair- 
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Dec.  l,  1868.  man,  I think  I said  I should  wish  to  devote  these 
- — sums  to  the  encouragement  of  the  intermediate  edu- 

De  Vero,  esq.-  cation  of  the  country  for  which,  I believe,  these  en- 
dowments were  originally  intended. 

20358.  In  any  attempt  to  redress  the  educational 
wrongs  of  Ireland  would  not  the  first  step  be  to  make 
available  the  large  funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  primary  education,  but  with  a limitation  which  is 
no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age! — 
It  would  be  a step  but  not  the  first  step.  I think  the 
first  step  is  to  provide  education  for  the  poor.  That 
ought  to  be  done  out  of  State  funds  and  local  funds. 
The  next  point  ought  to  be  the  establishment  of  inter- 
mediate schools  for  the  middle  classes,  and  that  I think 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Hoard. 

20359.  If  sites  were  taken  as  you  suggest  for 
National  schools  under  compulsorv  powers,  who  would 
build  the  schools'? — The  schools,  if  vested  schools, 
would  be  built  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and,  as  I would  suggest,  by  an  architect  of 

20360.  Would  the  whole  cost  be  borne  by  the 
Board  of  Education? — Yes. 

20361.  Would  the  schools  be  repaired  by  the  same 
Board? — Certainly;  vested  schools  are  always  kept 
in  repair  by  them  I believe. 

20362.  Who  would  have  the  management  of  the 
schools  in  that  case  ? — I would  apply  the  same  rules 
as  are  now  applied  to  all  other  vested  schools. 

20363.  Are  you  aware  the  management  of  vested 
schools  is  not  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Catholic  authorities? — I am  not  aware  of  that,  the 
vested  schools  are  so  few.  I have  never  come  across 
any  vested  schools,  except  schools  vested  in  trustees. 
When  you  speak  of  vested  schools  I understand  you 
as  meaning  schools  vested  in  the  Board  in  its  corporate 
capacity. 

20364.  Are  you  aware  that  sites  of  schools  have 
been  granted  in  former  times,  and  that  schools  have 
been  abandoned  in  different  parts  of  Ireland? — I believe 
such  to  be  the  case. 

20365.  Allow  me  to  read  the  following  for  you : — 

“ There  is  a class  of  endowments,  many  of  whicli  are  not 
at  present  in  operation,  that  seems  to  me  to  deserve  a special 
consideration.  I allude  to  the  very  considerable  number  of 
endowments  consisting  of  some  grants  of  land  in  fee-simple, 
made  by  proprietors  ol‘  estates,  and  devoted  for  ever  to  the 
purposes  of  education,  free  of  rent.  In  a great  many  instances 
the  schools  have  been  closed,  the  school-houses  have  fallen 
into  dilapidation  and  ruin,  and  are  an  eye-sore  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Most  of  tiiese  school-houses  were  erected  in  times 
when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  promote  Scriptural 
education,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society;  and  building  grants  were  made  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's"  school  fund,  and  other  parliamentary  funds,  on 
condition  that  the  proprietor  should  dedicate  for  ever  an  acre 
of  land  to  the  school.  Without  offering  any  opinion  upon 
the  original  expediency  of  these  measures,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  these  have,  in  a great  many  instances,  led  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  into  positions  whicli  they  never  would  have 
assumed  but  for  the  parliamentary  grants ; and  when  the 
grants  were  withdrawn  without  restoring  the  proprietors  to 
their  original  position,  something  like  a breach  of  faith,  or  at 
least  of  an  honourable  understanding,  seems  to  have  been 
committed.  In  ease  it  should  ever  be  in  contemplation  to 
superintend  and  to  supplement  the  existing  endowments  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  class  of  endowments  to 
which  I allude  appear  to  me  to  deserve  special  consideration.” 

That  being  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  before 
you  proceed  further  to  take  pieces  of  land  compulsorily 
from  the  landlords  for  schools,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  make  available  the  grants  of  land  made  already  and 
couveyed  in  fee-simple  for  primary  education  ? — I think 
it  would,  provided  they  were  conveyed  in  such  a way 
as  that  the  education  would  be  carried  on  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  National  system. 

20366.  Do  you  not  anticipate,  as  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  so  here  also,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  primary  education  will  fall  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  female  teachers  ? — I do  not,  as  regards 
this  country,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I think  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  women  of  the  country  is 
going  on  at  a much  slower  ratio  than  that  of  the  men. 

20367.  Is  not  the  difficulty  of  securing  efficient 


schoolmasters  for  the  salaries  within  the  ability  of 
the  school  managers  getting  greater  and  greater  every 
day? — I don’t  think  any  difficulty  will  bo  found  in 
this  country,  if  we  had  non- vested  training  schools. 

20368.  Looking  at  the  land  held  by  ecclesiastical 
persons,  do  you  consider  that  such  land  is  generally 
well  managed.  I refer  to  glebes,  and  the  portion  of 
land  held  by  priests,  and  so  and  so  ? — I think  land 
farmed  directly  by  ecclesiastical  persons  is  generally 
well  managed.  The  glebes  of  the  Established  Church 
clergy  and  the  little  farms  held  by  Catholic  priests  are 
generally  better  managed  than  those  around.  There 
is  more  capital  applied  to  them. 

20369.  Do  you  think  laud  held  on  uncertain  tenure 
by  persons  who  have  no  interest  in  their  successors  is 
likely  to  be  well  cultivated  1 — I do,  when  the  good 
cultivation  of  the  land  would  bring  direct  benefit  in 
the  shape  of  premiums  from  the  Board,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  approbation  of  the  Inspector.  I do 
most  distinctly. 

20370.  But  without  that  particular  encouragement, 
do  you  think  that  schoolmasters  holding  land  as  part 
of  the  emoluments  of  an  office  from  which  they  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  without  notice,  would  be  likely 
to  keep  it  in  good  condition  ? — I am  very  glad  you 
asked  me  that  question,  as  it  enables  me  to  supply  a 
defect  in  my  previous  announcement  of  the  scheme. 
I should  propose  that  the  house  and  kitchen-garden 
attached  to  the  house  should  be  held  as  paid  of  pay- 
ment to  the  teachers,  and  that  the  moment  the  teacher 
was  removed  from  his  office  he  should  be  also  removed 
from  his  house  and  garden,  so  as  to  keep  it  vacant  for 
his  successor.  With  regard  to  the  bit  of  land  to  be 
kept  as  a kind  of  model  Belgian  spade  husbandry 
farm,  I specifically  mentioned  that  that  should  be  held 
by  direct  tenure  from  the  landlord ; that  the  teacher 
should  pay  the  rent  himself ; that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  further  than 
to  inspect  its  progress,  and  see  that  it  was  used  as  a 
model  for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  school,  and 
that  the  teacher  would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  notice  to  quit,  and  the  same  lights  as  the  tenant, 
with  regal'd  to  that  bit  of  land,  that  he  would  if  he 
held  a farm  of  fifty  acres  elsewhere.  He  would  stand 
in  the  relation  of  tenant  to  his  landlord,  subject  to  all 
the  rights  of  a tenant  with  inspect  to  that ; but  with 
respect  to  the  house  and  kitchen-garden,  these  he 
would  have  as  part  of  the  salary  of  his  office. 

20371.  In  lapse  of  time  do  you  not  think  the  laud 
would  be  separated  from  the  school  under  the  system 
which  you  describe  ? — No  ; I think  the  landlord  would 
take  care  it  should  not  be  so. 

20372.  Would  you  debar  the  master  from  the  privi- 
lege of  letting  the  land,  if  he  preferred  to  do  so  rather 
than  work  it  himself? — Certainly. 

20373.  You  would  not  allow  him  to  let  it? — I 
would  not. 

20374.  With  regard  to  industrial  education,  are  you 
aware  that  probably  all  attempts  in  that  direction, 
whether  with  boys  or  girls,  in  connexion  with  piimary 
schools  have  failed  ? — I believe  they  have  failed. 

20375.  I think  you  mentioned  cooking — do  you 
think  it  likely  the  qualification  of  a good  cook  and  a 
good  schoolmistress  would  be  found  combined  in  one 
individual,  and  even  in  a succession  of  individuals,  ex- 
cept you  set  up  a school  to  teach  cooking  to  school- 
mistresses also? — I think  you  might,  if  it  were  made 
part  of  the  training  course  in  the  Training  Establish- 
ment. We  must  only  go  a little  further  back. 

20376.  Would  you  contemplate  two  teachers — one 
for  cooking  and  the  other  for  intellectual  subjects  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I would  make  the  cookery  teaching 
entiroly  subsidiary  to  ordinary  teaching.  I would  be 
sorry  to  give  it  any  undue  importance,  although  it  is 
of  considerable  importance. 

20377.  Do  I undei'stand  you  to  l'ecommend  industrial 
training  in  schools  ? — I do,  to  a certain  extent.  I re- 
commend agricultural  training,  and  that  part  of  it 
should  be  the  training  and  management  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  that  the  management  of  that  should  be 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  simple  rales  of  cookery. 
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20378.  Do  you  think  parents  desire  their  children 
to  labour  with  their  hands  while  at  school  ? — Certainly 
not. 

20379.  Have  you  not  found  parents  object  univer- 
sally to  their  children  being  put  to  labour  unless  paid 
for  their  work  ? — I have. 

20380.  Do  you  not  think  it  better  to  confine  the 
primary  school  to  its  proper  function — namely,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  manners? — I do  not. 
If  you  allow  me  to  explain  what  appeal's  a contradic- 
tion. I am  sure  you  did  not  intend  it,  though  you 
put  it  as  such.  I am  as  much  opposed  as  you  can  be 
to  the  compulsory  employment  of  the  industrial  class 
taken  from  the  school  upon  the  land  of  the  teacher. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I am  very  strongly  impressed 
with  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  giv- 
ing agricultural  lectures  and  instruction,  partly  out  of 
the  Agricultural  Class  Book,  and  partly  as  exemplified 
by  example  of  the  kitchen-garden,  or  to  place  a book 
of  spade  husbandry  before  them  by  walking  them 
through  it,  and  lecturing  them  upon  it.  I believe 
there  would  be  a great  advantage  in  that  amount  of 
industrial  training ; but  I quite  agree  with  you  in 
deprecating  the  employment  of  actual  labour  of  children. 
It  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  school. 
Nothing  would  induce  the  parents  to  believe  of  any 
school  but  that  the  children  were  sent  to  school  to 
make  money  for  the  teacher. 

20381.  Am  I to  understand  your  scheme  goes 
no  further  than  literary  instruction,  upon  industrial 
matters,  illustrated  by  natural  objects? — You  have 
put  it  very  clearly. 

20382.  Lord  Clonbrock. — With  respect  to  this 
garden  to  be  cultivated  by  spade  labour,  who  is  to 
perform  that  labour  ? — Whoever  the  teacher  chooses  to 
employ  as  his  labourers. 

20383.  To  employ  labourers? — To  employ  la- 
bourers. 

20384.  Do  you  believe  that  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
you  know  that  any  bit  of  ground  cultivated  by  spade 
labour,  paid  for,  would  be  likely  be  a paying  concern  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

20385.  When  you  paid  for  labour  ? — Not  the  least 
doubt  on  the  subject.  I have  had  a good  deal  of  ex- 
perience of  it. 

20386.  Up  to  two  acres  of  land? — Yes. 

20387.  And  your  opinion  is  that  that  could  be  cul- 
tivated by  spade  labour,  paid  for,  and  that  in  the 
market  it  would  pay? — No  doubt  it  would  pay.  I 
should  like  to  see  its  cultivation  in  the  growth  of 
green  crops  and  root  crops.  I should  like  to  see  the 
teachers  keeping  a cow,  and  feeding  that  cow  from  the 
produce  of  the  little  spade  farm.  That  such  a thing 
is  possible  is  not  a matter  of  conjecture,  but  a matter 
of  history. 

20388.  Mr.  Stolces. — When  Mr.  Charles  Buxton 
was  under  examination  before  the  Lords’  Committee, 
in  ’54,  he  was  asked — “ Do  not  you  think  a system  of 
primary  instruction  is  very  incomplete  which  leaves 
children  entirety  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own 
country and  his  answer  was — “ As  a Protestant,  I 
think  the  less  they  know  of  the  history  of  Ireland  the 
better.”  Do  you  think  that  devotion  to  truth  that  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  you  express  has  made  so  much 
progress  since  1854  that  school  managers  in  Ireland 
would  be  likely  to  acquiesce  in  teaching  the  facts  of 
history,  and  the  facts  only  in  primary  schools  ? — I do. 

I may  also  say  that  I don’t  at  all  agree  in  Mr. 
Buxton’s  satirical  scoff. 

20389.  In  reference  to  your  system  of  what  you 
call  non-vested  training  schools,  do  you  contem- 
plate allowing  any  persons  to  provide  such  training 
schools  as  they  please,  and  to  conduct  them  as 
they  please,  and  then  to  come  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  put  any  expense  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  education  of  persons 
who  are  not  property  educated.  If  the  school  was 
not  carried  out  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
aud  if  not  carried  out  with  a reasonable  degree  of 
success,  then  under  the  rules  which  apply  to  other 


non-vested  schools,  I take  it  for  granted  the  funds  of  Dec.  I,  186S. 

the  State  would  be  withdrawn  from  it.  But,  sup-  

posing  it  to  be  carried  out  fairly,  and  with  reasonable  Stephen 
success,  I do  not  conclude  that  the  funds  of  the  State  1 6 ere’  e8<1* 
would  be  misapplied — quite  the  contrary. 

20390.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  by  training 
schools  you  mean  a kind  of  double  institution, 
consisting  first  of  a house  in  which  young  teachers 
may  be  lodged  and  boarded,  and  made  teachers ; 
to  that  house,  then,  would  be  attached  a primary 
school  for  children,  in  which  young  teachers  would  be 
practised  in  the  art  of  teaching  ? — I don’t  think  board- 
ing or  residence  is  an  essential  part  of  the  training 
school.  It  would  be  very  useful,  and  I should  be 
prepared  to  feel  very  well  disposed  towards  it.  I 
don’t  think  it  an  essential  part.  What  I do  mean 
by  a non-vested  training  school  is  a non-vested  school 
for  the  purpose  of  training  and  bringing  up  teachers. 

I believe  a boarding  establishment  united  with  that, 
if  it  could  be  managed,  would  be  very  useful. 

20391.  Would  the  non-vested  training  school  which 
you  contemplate  correspond  with  the  Marlborough- 
street  school,  or  with  one  of  the  district  model  schools  ? 

— I don’t  know  anything  about  the  Marlborough- 
street  school,  and  would  rather  not  answer. 

20392.  With  respect  to  its  regulations? — I can’t 
say  what  the  regulations  are  based  upon.  The  regu- 
lations in  Marlborough-street  school,  or  in  any  dis- 
trict or  vested  school  would  require  certain  modifications 
to  adapt  them  to  the  non-vested  system.  I cannot 
compare  them  with  institutions  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with. 

20393.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  district  model 
schools  a small  number  of  youths  are  trained  as  pupil- 
teachers  who  are  lodged  while  undergoing  that 
training,  and  after  a certain  course  of  two  years.  I 
believe  they  are  sent  up  to  Marlborough-street  to  be 
trained  as  teachers,  would  these  new  institutions 
resemble  the  model  school  for  the  pupil-teachers  com- 
mencing their  training,  or  Marlborough-street,  which 
completes  the  training  of  the  teachers  ? — I should  say 
they  would  have  more  relation  to  the  district  model 
schools.  I would  like  to  leave  entirety  untouched  the 
question  of  their  ultimate  destination  in  Marlbox-ough- 
street.  I think  in  all  probability  arrangements  might 
be  made  by  which  their  pupils  might  be  accepted  in 
Marlborough-street ; but  I realty  cannot  answer. 

20394.  The  schools  you  have  in  your  mind  would 
not  differ  very  much  from  a good  convent  school,  free 
from,  perhaps,  some  restrictions,  in  which  first-class 
monitors  would  be  trained  ? — I think  they  would  have 
quite  a different  character,  being  looked  upon  as 
special  schools  for  training  teachers.  A different  class 
of  persons  would  be  sent  there  altogether.  I should 
look  upon  them  as  a very  different  kind  of  schools 
from  convent  schools. 

20395.  Who  would  be  likely  to  found  non-vested 
training  schools  ? — I should  think  non-vested  schools 
to  train  Catholic  teachers  would  be  founded  on  the 
application  of  the  principal  Catholic  clergy,  perhaps 
the  bishop  and  other  principal  clergy  of  the  place. 

20396.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  persons  of 
different  denominations  would  combine  in  founding  a 
school  of  that  class  ? — I don’t  think  it  at  all  likely. 

20397.  Would  not  in  fact  the  non-vested  training 
schools  be  denominational? — Certainty  not.  A de- 
nominational school  must  be  denominational.  A non- 
vested  school  is  a school  which  may  be  denominational, 
and  may  not  be.  It  is  a great  distinction  in  principle. 

20398.  If  the  Board  acknowledges  a non-vested 
training  school  upon  the  application  of  the  leading 
ecclesiastics  of  a diocese,  is  it  not  certain  that  that 
institution  will,  in  its  working,  be  a distinctive  Catholic 
institution?— Very  far  from  it ; in  the  practical  working 
I would  take  it  that  a sprinkling  of  members  of  different 
religions  would  attend,  provided  it  was  a good  school  ; 
it  would  depend  on  that. 

20399.  Who  would  manage  such  a training-school 
after  it  had  been  taken  into  connexion  ? — The  managers 
would,  as  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  non-vested 
schools ; I speak  here  under  correction.  The  man- 
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Deo.  I,  1886.  agers  would  be  the  persons  making  the  application 
for  the  school  and  obtaining  the  grant. 

™ 20400.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  leading  ecclesias- 

n?-Vere,08q.  n > o 

ties  ol  the  diocese  { — Yes. 

20401.  Would  you  give  the  Board  any  right  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  young  persons  to  be  trained  ? 
— No  right  that  they  don’t  possess  in  the  case  of  or- 
dinary non-vested  schools. 

20402.  Would  the  right  of  admission  be  left  to  the 
managers,  the  ecclesiastics? — Clearly. 

20403.  Would  the  Board  have  any  right  to  direct  a 
particular  course  of  studies  ? — The  Board  would  have  a 
right  to  require  the  use  of  the  books  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board  ; further  than  that,  the 
Board  would  have  the  power,  by  their  subsequent 
examination  of  the  pupils,  to  reject  those  who  were 
found  unfit  for  teaching  or  further  training. 

20404.  By  what  means  do  you  propose  that  the 
Board  should  secure  that  the  persons  trained  actually 
take  service  as  teachers  in  Irish  primary  schools? — To 
recommend  to  the  patrons  and  managers  of  schools 
persons  that  they  think  fit  to  get  as  teachers  in  those 
schools,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  managers 
are  always  very  ready,  very  thankful  to  accept  the  re- 
commendation of  the  officers  of  the  Board. 

20405.  If  young  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
advantages  of  training  upon  the  nomination  of  man- 
agers, would  it  not  be  necessary  to  guard  that  power  of 
admission  against  abuse,  by  securing  that  the  persons 
trained  actually  become  teachers  of  schools? — I think 
not ; if  they  did  not  show  the  necessary  capacity  for 
becoming  teachers,  or  if  any  other  circumstance  made 
them  devote  themselves  to  any  other  line  of  life,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  teaching  they  received  ; I would  not  compel  them 
to  become  teachers. 

20406.  If  the  training  were  provided  for  them  at 
the  public  cost,  do  you  not  think  the  public  have  a 
right  to  require  a return  by  their  taking  service  in 
the  schools  ? — I think  not. 

20407.  Have  you  heard  that  a similar  plan  having 
been  tried  in  England  led  to  many  abuses  ? — I have 
not. 

20408.  In  England  it  was  found  after  a while  that 
among  young  men  trained  in  the  training  schools  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  many  became  clergymen, 
clerks,  or  entered  upon  other  occupations  than  those  of 
teachers ; and  we  have  heard  that  many  trained  in 
Marlborough-street  do  not  become  teachers — is  not  that 
a waste  of  public  money  that  should  be  avoided  by  some 
means  ? — 1.  don’t  think  it  is  a waste  of  public  money 
—anything  that  educates  people,  no  matter  what  posi- 
tion of  life  they  go  into,  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
in  so  educating  them  has  not  been  wasted. 

204-09.  Suppose  a non-vested  training  school  is  estab- 
lished as  you  say  by  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  the 
dioceso,  would  not  the  management  of  such  a school 
be  likely  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  “ brothers  ” for 
the  schoolmasters,  and  of  nuns  for  the  schoolmistresses, 
as  the  best  qualified  persons  available  for  the  manage- 
ment of  works  of  the  kind? — I should  think  not.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  it  should  be  so,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  likely  it  would  be  so  ; I think  it  is  mor’e 
likely  they  would  keep  the  non-vested  training  school 
in  their  own  hands,  under  their  own  management,  and 
would  not  try  to  transfer  their  duties  to  anybody  else. 
But  1 should  care  very  little  in  whose  hands  it  was 
jmt  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  people  who  con- 
formed to  the  regulations  of  the  Board — who  conformed 
to  the  rules  of  tire  system. 

20410.  Supposing  a non-vested  training  school  under 
“brothers”  and  nuns  maintained  wholly  out  of  the 
public  purse,  do  you  think  it  likely  the  British  Par- 
liament would  continue  to  vote  money  to  support  these 
institutions  for  any  considerable  length  of  time? — I 
believe  there  is  enough  of  justice  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  money  for  persons  doing  great  public 
duties  if  they  do  them  fairly.  If  those  “ brothers,” 
or  nuns,  or  anybody  else  did  their  duty  fairly  and 
efficiently  I believe  Parliament  would  justly  give  them 
the  pay. 


20411.  Are  you  aware  that  “brothers”  are  now 
excluded  by  an  express  rule  of  the  Board  ? — I am. 

20412.  That  justice,  upon  which  you  rely,  has  not  suf- 
ficed in  that  particular  case  to  relieve  the  “ brothers  ’’  ? — 

I believe  they  are  excluded  because  they  refused  to 
conform  to  certain  regulations  of  the  Board ; I believe 
they  have  in  fact  excluded  themselves,  and  have  not 
been  excluded  by  any  injustice  on  the  part  of  others. 

20413.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a case  in  the  city  of 
Cork  where  the  Treasury  sanctioned  the  grant  of  a site 
for  a school  upon  condition  that  it  was  to  be  a National 
school,  and  yet  when  the  “brothers”  built  the  school 
the  National  Board  refused  to  take  it  into  connexion 
wholly  and  solely  because  the  brothers  were  to  teach 
it,  although  the  brothers  had  two  schools  under  the 
Board,  and  carried  out  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  faith- 
fully as  they  were  carried  out  in  other  schools  ? — I have 
not  heard  of  that  case,  and  if  I had  heard  it  I should 
have  thought  it  a very  unjust  act. 

20414.  I think  you  gave  an  opinion  against  mixed 
boarding  schools  ? — I said  that  in  training  schools  with 
boarding  schools  belonging  to  them,  I thought  the  non- 
vested  system  would  work  better  for  producing  the 
requisite  supply  of  teachers. 

20415.  In  inference  to  agricultural  schools,  you  said 
you  objected  to  boarding  schools  ? — I said  the  boarding 
agricultural  schools  didn’t  work  at  all ; but  that  is  en- 
tirely from  other  reasons.  My  answer  referred  to 
agricultural  model  schools  only. 

20416.  Did  your  adverse  opinion  at  all  rest  upon 
the  difficulty,  in  boarding  schools,  of  dealing  with  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  young  persons  differ- 
ing in  religion  from  the  teachers? — My  objection  to 
boarding  agricultural  schools  had  nothing  in  the  wor-ld 
to  do  with  religious  differences  or  difficulties  of  any 
kind  or  sort.  My  objection  was  this — that  young  men, 
the  sons  of  farmers,  were  taken  away  from  their  fathers’ 
houses,  for  one  or  two  years,  at  a time  of  life  at  which 
their  labour  was  very  important  and  very  valuable  to 
the  father;  and  the  father  found  that  after  two  or 
three  years  had  been  devoted  to  agricultural  training, 
the  advantages  were  not  commensurate  with  this 
expenditure.  It  was  upon  that  ground,  and  that 
ground  only,  I stated  my  disapprobation  of  the  boarding 
system  in  the  minor  agricultural  model  schools. 

20417.  The  Chairman. — Has  it  not  been  an  advan- 
tage to  a small  farmer  to  get  one  of  his  children  off  the 
land  and  employed  afterwards? — Yes.  If  quite  sure 
he  had  even  a reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  send- 
ing him  to  this  agricultural  school  would  provide  for 
him  afterwards,  but  by  the  statistics  I have  given  of 
one  school  I was  acquainted  with,  it  turned  out  that  of 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  scholars  educated  in  it 
only  seven  or  eight  derived  any  advantage  in  afterlife, 
any  direct  advantage  from  the  education  they  had  re- 
ceived in  the  model  school. 

20418.  I.  thought  you  stated  in  a former  answer 
that  the  remainder  of  those  persons  found  occupation 
for  themselves  in  commercial  pursuits  ? — Yes,  in  many 
ways ; but  in  ways  in  which  they  were  not  forwarded 
at  all  by  the  agricultural  education  they  had  received. 
They  would  have  perhaps  learned  more  that  would 
have  been  useful  to  them,  in  the  meantime,  at  an  ordi- 
nary school. 

20419.  Mi-.  Stokes. — Your  objection  does  not  lie  at 
all  against  boarding  pupils,  but  against  taking  them 
away  from  their  homes? — That  is  the  objection  their 
pax-ents  make.  I object  to  the  system — not  because 
it  is  a bad  system,  but  because  it  has  failed. 

20420.  Have  you  never  heard  of  moral  scandals  and 
religious  squabbles  happening  in  them? — Never. 

20421.  To  go  back  for  a moment  to  the  question  of 
non-vested  training  schools,  I think  you  said  you  would 
limit  these  schools  to  the  use  of  the  Board’s  books? — 
Yes,  in  the  mixed  secular  instruction. 

20422.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  no  choice  in 
the  matter  of  books  should  be  given  to  managers  of 
schools? — Far  from  it.  I should  give  a very  extensive 
power  of  selection  to  the  mangers  of  schools.  They 
might  select  this  book  or  that  book,  or  any  two  or 
three  books,  and  they  might  select  any  reading  books 
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they  pleased  out  of  the  educational  series  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  but  they  should  not  have  the  power  of 
going  beyond  that  series. 

20423.  Would  you  desire  that  the  Board  should 
put  forth  a comprehensive  list  of  books  from  which 
the  patrons  or  managers  of  schools  might  choose  such 
as  they  would  prefer? — Yes,  I think  it  Woui ' be  very 
desirable. 

20424.  Lord  Clonbrock. — In  the  school  which  you 
have  had  the  management  of,  what  proportion  of  Pro- 
testants was  there — what  was  the  Protestant  minority 
attending  in  it? — I believe  very  small — about  one- 
tenth.  i believe  there  were  from  five  to  eight  Pro- 
testant boys,  and  the  general  attendance  at  the  school 
varied  from  sixty  to  eighty. 

20425.  You  said  there  were  Protestant  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood? — Within  half  a mile  of  it,  or  per- 
haps a quarter  of  a mile. 

20426.  Therefore  those  seven  or  eight  Protestant 
children  preferred  coming  to  your  school  to  going  to 
the  Protestant  school  ? — Yes. 

20427.  It  was,  probably,  the  better  school  of  the 
two? — No  doubt. 

20428.  The  teacher  was  a Roman  Catholic  you 
said? — Yes. 

20429.  You  consider  that  it  does  not  signify,  with 
respect  to  a school,  whether  the  teacher  is  a Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic  in  secular  education  ? — I should  be 
very  sorry  to  say  that,  for  I do  consider  it  to  be  of 
very  great  importance  that  where  there  is  a great 
Catholic  majority  the  teacher  should  be  of  that  religion 
also  ; 1 found  my  opinion  to  a great  degree  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  school  itself ; for  I believe  that,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  I do  not  say,  but  I believe  that  public 
opinion  in  a locality  will  not  run  so  much  in  favour  of 
a school  if  the  teacher  were  of  a religion  contrary  to 
the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  school,  as  if 
he  were  of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority ; and 
besides  that,  I mentioned  that  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
teacher  is  to  teach  religion  under  the  directions  of  the 
manager. 

20430.  You  said  it  was  of  very  great  importance 
that  the  teacher  should  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
majority  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

20431.  Does  not  that  imply  that  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  in  favour  of  the  majority  to  have  a 
teacher  of  their  own  religion,  the  more  it  must  tell 
against  the  minority  to  have  a teacher  of  a differont 
religion  ?— I think  there  may  be  something  in  that 
argument ; but,  after  all,  in  the  ordinary  affaire  of  life 
I think  we  have  to  consult  for  majorities  rather 
than  for  minorities.  What  we  have  to  see  is  that  no 
injustice  is  thereby  done  to  the  minorities. 

20432.  Now,  to  come  to  this  long-discussed  method 
which  you  have  propounded  as  to  non-vested  model 
schools.  I believe  you  prefer,  or  at  least  approve  of 
the  present  system  of  model  schools  as  it  exists — in 
fact,  you  only  propose  these  non-vested  schools,  if  I 
understand  you  aright,  because  the  present  model 
schools  are  unpopular  ? — I don’t  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  present  model  schools  at  all,  but  I would  superadd 
to  them  a sort  of  school  which  would  make  the  whole 
system  work  better. 

20433.  In  fact  you  propose  those  non-vested  schools 
because  the  existing  model  schools  have  not  answered 
the  purpose  ? — Yes ; they  are  not  doing  their  work. 

20434.  Do  you  think  the  non-vested  schools  you 
propose  would  do  away  with  the  objections  you  see  to 
the  present  model  schools? — I think  they  would  be 
free  from  the  objections  that  at  present  exist  to  the 
model  schools. 

20435.  Do  you  think  the  schools  you  propose  would 
obviate  the  objections  which  exist  to  the  model 
schools  ? — I think  you  will  hear  of  very  little  objection 
to  the  existing  model  schools  if  there  were  non-vested 
schools  too.  At  any  rate,  if  such  objections  are 
urged,  they  will  lose  a great  deal  of  their  weight. 

20436.  The  objection  manifestly  is  that  it  is  pre- 
ferred the  two  religions  should  not  be  educated 
together.  Is  not  that  so? — No;  I entirely  differ  from 


that  opinion.  The  two  l-eligions  are  educated  together 
in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  and  these  are  carried 
on  with  the  entire  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  country. 

20437.  But  is  not  one  of  the  objections,  in  fact  the 
main  objections,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the  existing  model  schools 
that  the  two  classes — Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants— are  educated  together? — The  objection  is 
this,  that  they  are  educated  together  in  the  training 
schools.  1 should  rather  object  to  the  way  in  which 
you  have  put  it.  The  objection  is  not  that  the  two 
are  educated  togethei-,  but  that  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  teacher  is  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  Catholic 
managers.  That  is  the  objection  ; but  I,  at  the  same 
time,  think  they  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
object  to  their  non-vested  training  schools  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  mixed  education  if  Pro- 
testants chose  to  come  to  them. 

20438.  If  they  could  instruct  Protestants  in  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  they  would  have  no  objection  ? — I 
beg  your  pai’don,  I must  deny  that  altogether.  That 
would  be  so  directly  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of 
the  Board  that  they  could  not  have  the  folly  to  propose 
such  a scheme. 

20439.  You  think  they  have  sufficient  control  over 
their  own  people  to  take  away  those  objections  and 
they  would  adlxero  to  a system  founded  on  that  plari  ? 
— I am  perfectly  aware  such  is  the  case,  and  I have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  and  I know  that  in  a case 
directly  in  point,  which  is  the  management  of  the  con- 
vent schools.  I know  that  the  nuns  who  manage  them 
make  it  almost  I may  say  a case  of  conscience  to  strictly 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  under  Which  they 
get  their  gi’ants.  I believe  it  would  be  so  in  those 
non-vested  training  schools. 

20440.  You  said  also  you  would  give  power  to  the 
Board  to  take  sites  for  schools  wherever  necessary  1~ 
Yes. 

20441.  Are  you  aware  what  the  objections  are  Vex-y 
often  oxx  the  part  of  landlords  to  giving  sites  for  schools  ? 
— I believe  that  the  objection  is  that  they  don’t  wish 
to  have  a school  on  theix-  property  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  be 
taught. 

20442.  Don’t  you  think  it  fair  that  if  a landlord 
establishes  a school  upon  his  property  he  should  have 
a claim  and  a voice  in  the  management  of  that  school, 
always  assxxming  of  coxxrse  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  intex-fering  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
childi-en? — Not  necessarily  if  he  did  not  do  the  duties 
of  managex\  The  office  of  manager  is  not  a mex-e  office 
of  honour ; the  duties  are  vei-y  important,  very  respon- 
sible ; I believe  if  a landlord  is  not  prepared  to  do 
the  duties  of  a maxxager  he  ought  not  to  be  appointed, 
and  ought  not  seek  the  position. 

20443.  Bxxt  suppose  judgment  goes  against  him 
before  he  is  tried  at  all,  and  that  he  is  precluded 
by  the  authorities  who  have  the  power  of  opposing 
him,  that  the  children  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
school  in  which  he  has  any  sort  of  control  ? — I suppose 
the  case  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  my  attention  is 
that  of  a Protestant  landlord  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
who  refuses  a site  for  a National  school  upon  his  pro- 
perty unless  he  himself  is  to  be  the  manager  of  the 
school. 

20444.  No  ; I go  further  than  that.  I wish  to  put 
before  you  a case  in  which  a landlord  not  only  offered 
a site,  but  offered  to  build  the  school,  axxd  asked  the 
concurrence  at  least  of  the  jxi'iest  to  help  him  in  es- 
tablishing it,  and  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  education  of  the  school,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  leave  entirely  to  the  National  school  Iuspectox-,  as- 
sisted, he  hoped,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  cleigyman  ; 
and  yet  he  was  told  that  it  was  perfectly  inadmissible, 
unless  the  school  was  handed  over  to  the  bishop  and 
jxi’iest  together.  Is  that  your  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
a landloi’d  should  be  encouraged  to  give  sites,  or  assist 
in  education? — I would  be  very  soi’ry  to  generalize 
from  a particular  case.  I should  say  that  if  a Protes- 
tant landlord  offered  to  give  a site  for  a school,  and  to 
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bind  himself  not  to  interfere  with  the  religions  educa- 
tion of  the  children — supposing  them  to  be  principally 
Roman  Catholics — and  agrees  to  give  them  a Catholic 
teacher,  I should  think  it  might  be  very  unreasonable 
indeed  to  refuse  his  offer,  but  I should  be  very  sorry 
to  generalize  from  such  an  instance. 

20445.  I shall  just  read  you  one  paragraph  from 
the  answer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  the  appli- 
cation made  for  his  assistance  and  co-operation  in  a 
scheme  of  that  sort.  I won’t  read  the  whole  letter. 
It  is  rather  long,  but  I will  i-ead  one  paragraph  : — 
“ The  selection  of  school  teacher  for  Catholic  children 
cannot  belong  to  non-Catholics,  and  if  made  and 
enforced  by  them,  it  is  a violation  of  the  rights  of 
Catholic  parents  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
in  reality  a most  dangerous  form  of  religious  per- 
secution ; and  if  such  selection  is  made  as  of  right,  and 
enforced  by  landlords,  even  Catholic,  it  is  an  abuse  of 
power,  and  oppressive  alike  to  the  tenants  and  the 
clergy.”  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  sort  of  answer 
which  a Protestant  landlord  who  offer's  to  put  a school 
upon  his  estate,  and  merely  claims  to  be  patron,  and 
have  the  power  of  appointing  the  best  Roman  Catholic 
teacher  he  can  find,  and  of  rejecting  him  if  he  should 
see  reason  for  it — that  being  the  only  power  he  claims 
— do  you  think  that  such  an  offer  should  be  termed  “ a 
most  dangerous  form  of  religious  persecution,”  and  be 
rejected? — I think  the  offer  was  rightly  rejected  if 
there  was  any  reason  to  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  Protestant  landlord  would  carry  out 
his  obligations  regarding  the  management  of  the  school. 
If  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
honestly  and  fairly  appoint  a teacher  suitable  to  the 
population  to  be  taught,  and  that  he  would  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  them,  I don’t  think  that  answer 
would  have  been  given,  or  ought  to  have  been  given. 

20446.  Shall  I read  you  a passage  from  the  appli- 
cation made  to  the  bishop  to  which  the  answer  was 
given,  from  which  I have  read  you  a passage  : — 

“Last year  I was  anxious  to  build  asehool,  but  before  doing 
so,  astlio  population  is  Homan  Catholic,  I felt  it  right  to  con- 
sult the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  request  his  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  in  carrying  on  school  business.  I stated 
that  I wished  the  school  to  be  placed  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  children,  which  I should  commit  to  a Roman 
Catholic  master,  superintended  by  the  National  Board  Inspec- 
tor, and,  as  I hoped,  assisted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men. But  I claimed  to  be  patron  of  a school  built  by  myself 
on  my  own  property,  and  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  the  schoolmaster.  I added,  that  as 
I was  most  anxious  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman’s  assist- 
ance and  co-operation,  I should  be  guided  very  much  by  his 
opinion,  it  being  far  from  my  wish  to  retain  the  services  of  a 
schoolmaster  of  whom,  with  respect  to  faith  and  morals,  he 
might  have  reason  to  disapprove.” 

Is  that  a liberal  offer  for  a Protestant  landlord  to 
have  made  ? — It  may  and  it  may  not.  A good  deal 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord.  1 may  ob- 
serve that  as  against  your  instance  not  coming  within 
my  own  knowledge,  I place  the  instances  of  the  nine 
schools  which  all  came  within  my  own  knowledge, 
and  in  every  one  of  which  the  grant  was  made  upon 
the  application  of  Protestant  landlords  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Catholic  clergy  without  any  stipulation 
whatsoever  as  to  the  teaching,  and  simply  from  a well 
grounded  confidence  in  the  honourable  intention  of 
the  landlord  being  honourably  carried  out. 

20447.  How  long  is  that  ago? — These  schools  were 
founded  at  different  periods,  some  eai'lier  and  some 
later,  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  them  all,  and 
there  are  nine  instances  against  your  one. 

20448.  You  also  proposed  that  attached  to  each 
of  the  schools  there  should  be  a portion  of  land  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  I think  you  said  that  this  was  to 
be  a matter  between  the  landlord  or  the  proprietor  of 
the  ground  and  the  schoolmaster  ? — With  regard  to  the 
spade  husbandry  farm,  and  that  is  what  I suggested. 

20449.  I want  to  know,  then,  if  the  schoolmaster 
offended,  or  did  anything  to  offend  the  manager  of  his 
school,  and  was  therefore  dismissed,  how  would  the 
landlord  and  the  schoolmaster  settle  their-  differences 
aborrt  the  land? — If  the  patron  turned  away  the 
master,  then  the  master  loses  his  house  and  garden. 


20450.  If  he  was  a tenant  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil  then  he  could  not  be  turned  out  as  quickly  as 
the  manager  would  turn  him  orrt  of  the  school  ? — 
Pardon  me ; no  one  knows  better  than  yourself,  my 
lord,  that  if  you  have  a gamekeeper  or  a gate-keeper, 
or  a steward,  or  any  such  class  of  person,  who  holds  a 
house  and  garden  as  a part  of  his  official  payment  for 
doing  his  duties,  and  if  you  dismiss  that  man  from  his 
office,  you  also  at  the  same  time  dismiss  him  from  his 
house  and  garden. 

20451.  Clearly  so,  if  it  is  as  part  of  his  payment 
that  he  holds  them,  but  I understood  you  to  state 
that  the  management  about  the  land  should  be  left 
between  the  landlord  and  the  schoolmaster  ? — I drew 
a distinction  between  the  house  and  garden,  which  he 
had  as  part  of  his  salary,  and  what  I may  term  the 
little  Belgian  farm  of  two  or  three  acres,  which 
was  to  be  matter  of  agreement  with  the  landlord. 
With  respect  to  that  portion  of  land  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  notice  to  quit  from  the  landlord,  and  justly, 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of 
crops  he  had  sown  in  the  ground. 

20452.  Would  not  that  then  have  the  effect  of 
separating  the  farm  from  the  school  in  the  event  of 
the  master’s  dismissal  ? — During  the  time  the  notice 
to  quit  was  running  it  v/ould.  There  is  one  little 
anecdote  which  I cau  hardly  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  mentioning,  if  permitted,  for  it  shows  in  the 
particular  school  to  which  it  refers,  the  Kilcoman 
school,  the  enormous  benefit  that  society,  as  well  as 
the  children  themselves,  receive.  It  was  in  tire  year 
1846,  the  year  of  the  relief  works,  and  I was  asked  to 
become  Engineer  to  the  barony  in  which  I was  living 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  relief  works  during 
that  winter.  I fortnd  that  in  all  the  neighbouring 
baronies  the  great  difficulty  experienced  was  the  pro- 
curing of  honest  officers ; they  were  not  to  be  had. 
They  were  enormously  paid,  and  they  were  bad  and 
very  dishonest.  I tried  an  experiment  in  my  locality. 
I went  to  my  own  school,  and  I went  to  the  top  class 
in  it  — the  Fifth — where  there  were  boys  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  and  some  even  eighteen,  and  I ap- 
pointed them  to  these  offices,  at  two-thirds  the  salaries 
paid  elsewhere  to  the  ordinary  check  clerks,  and  said 
to  them  I would  raise  their  salaries  if  they  did  their 
work  well.  I employed  these  boys  through  the  whole 
of  that  winter,  and  I venture  to  say  there  was  no 
barony  in  Ireland  in  which  so  good  value  was  given 
to  the  public,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I never 
had  a single  instance  of  misconduct  or  defalcation 
among  the  boys  of  that  school  who  acted  in  that 
capacity  under  me. 

20453.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  in  view 
of  an  offer  so  liberal  as  mentioned  by  Lord  Clonbrock 
in  a district  requiring  greater  school  accommodation, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  justified  in  refusing  such, 
thereby  depriving  the  children  in  that  district  of  the 
benefits  of  a good  education  ? — 1 am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  I don’t  think  myself  justified  in  becoming  the 
censor  upon  the  action  of  other  persons.  In  this 
matter  he  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  I shall 
not  venture  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  his 
conduct. 

20454.  But  do  you  think  a bishop  justified  in  inter- 
dicting the  children’s  attendance  at  such  a school,  and 
so  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of  sound  secular  educa- 
tion ? — On  the  same  ground  I must  decline  to  answer 
that  question. 

20455.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Protestant  landlords 
in  order  to  get  the  children  of  their  tenantry,  irrespec- 
tive of  religious  denominations,  educated,  should  be 
called  upon  to  hand  over  part  of  their  property  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  any  Church,  and  thereby  deprive 
themselves  of  all  personal  connexion  with  or  control 
over  the  education  of  the  country  ? — It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  persons  exercising  that  great 
trust  which  is  confided  to  them  as  landlords,  to  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  promote  the  education  of 
their  tenantry  and  of  the  people  about  them ; if  doing 
that  places  out  of  their  own  hands  any  exclusive  power 
of  education  which  they  might  wish  to  possess,  that  is 
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no  reason  why  they  are  to  neglect  the  duty  of  seeing 
the  people  properly  educated. 

20456.  And  place  that  exclusive  power  in  hands 
foreign  to  their  own? — They  do  not  place  the  exclusive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  schools ; 
they  place  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  schools 
a power  of  carrying  on  the  education  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  National  system ; that  is  not  an  exclusive 
power. 

20457.  Is  it  not  exclusive  so  far  as  the  landlords  are 
concerned  ? — If  the  landlord  gives  the  management  of 
the  school  to  another,  of  course  he  excludes  himself 
thereby  from  the  management  of  that  school ; but  he 
does  not  exclude  himself  thereby  from  participating  in 
the  education  of  the  country. 

20458.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  framing  the  constitution  of 
a school  which  is  designed  to  be  a permanent  insti- 
tution, would  not  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  be 
justified  in  looking  not  only  to  the  present  liberal  land- 
lord, but  to  the  changes  which  the  course  of  time  might 
bring  about  when  the  land  would  pass  into  different 
hands,  and  perhaps  the  school  experience  very  different 
treatment? — No  doubt  the  Catholic  bishop,  or  anyone 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  county,  would  be 
not  only  justified  but  bound  to  look  forward  to  every 
possible  contingency ; I say  no  more  than  that. 

20459.  Lord  ClonbrocJc. — Even  under  these  circum- 
stances would  not  the  bishop  always  have  the  power  in 
his  hands  of  withdrawing  the  children  if  there  was  any 
abuse  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

20460.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  much  ex- 
perience as  to  undue  delay  either  in  instances  of  building 
new  or  enlarging  existing  vested  schools  ? — Yes,  I have 
had  some ; I have  heard,  too,  very  great  complaints 
on  the  subject.  There  are  great  delays  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  even  when  they  agree  to  enlarge 
or  build  a school — great  delays,  but  I do  not  believe 
they  are  so  much  attributable  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  they  are  caused  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

20461.  Do  these  delays  often  arise  from  a delay  in 
supplying  the  Board  of  Works  with  a complete  title 
of  conveyance  ? — I think  not,  because  in  the  cases  that 
have  come  more  clearly  within  my  own  observation 
no  question  of  title  was  concerned  ; it  was  merely  the 
case  of  an  additional  school-room. 

20462.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school  to  which 
you  refer  ? — Kilcornan,  county  of  Limerick. 

20463.  When  was  the  application  for  the  enlarge- 
ment made  ? — I think  the  first  application  was  made 
between  two  or  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  three  years  ago. 

20464.  Is  it  still  outstanding? — It  is  still  out- 
standing. 

20465.  Is  there  any  question  of  obtaining  additional 
land  for  this? — Not  at  all ; there  is  plenty  of  land. 

20466.  Have  the  plans  for  the  addition  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education?— I do  not  think 
they  have  ever  been  finally  approved,  but  no  difficulty 
has  arisen  about  it.  The  persons  applying  for  the  in- 
crease were  ready  to  adopt  any  plans  the  Board  would 
order. 

20467.  Have  the  plans  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Works  ? — I cannot  state  where  the  delay  has  arisen, 
but  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  has  arisen  with  the’ 
Board  of  Works.*  lam  myself  aware  that  in  cases 
of  the  repairs  of  vested  schools  very  considerable  delays 
occur,  and  that  these  delays  involve  great  waste.  A 
few  slates  may  be  wanted,  or  a few  windows  may  be 
wanted,  and  the  non-repair  of  these  things  increase  the 
expense,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  delays. 

20468.  I think  there  was  a plan  to  put  an  architect 
m connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  do  these 
duties,  and  to  separate  them  altogether  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  Was  not  the  original  plan  departed 
from  some  years  ago  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  If  so 
it  was  a mistake. 

20469.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Works  that  the  district  surveyor  has  power 
on  his  own  authority  to  order  trivial  repairs,  if  he  was 
informed  they  were  required,  or  in  his  tour  through 
the  country,  he  sees  they  are  required.  In  the  case 
* Sec  Appendi: 


you  mention,  do  you  imagine  an  application  made  to 
the  district  surveyor  would  do? — I was  not  aware 
that  there  was  that  power  in  the  district  surveyor. 

20470.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  Kil- 
coman  to  which  you  refer  no  difficulty  has  arisen  as 
to  procuring  the  necessary  money? — I am  sure  there 
has  been  none  whatever. 

20471.  Do  you  consider  that  the  schools  under  the 
National  Board  throughout  the  country  have  succeeded 
in  avoiding  imputations  of  proselytism  ? — So  far  as  I 
have  had  direct  experience  of  them  there  has  been  no 
imputations  of  proselytism  everthrown  out, but  I am  per- 
fectly aware  that  imputations  of  proselytism  have 
been  thrown  out  and  very  generally  believed  with  re- 
gard to  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  which  I am  not 
acquainted  with  personally. 

20472.  Do  you  consider  that  at  the  present  time 
confidence  in  the  National  system  is  increasing  or 
diminishing  ? — Very  much  increasing,  and  very 
deservedly  increasing.  Several  cases  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  to  create  a considerable  amount  of 
distrust.  The  system  was  first  of  all  established  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Lord  Derby’s  letter,  and 
one  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  was  the 
right  of  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  to  go  in 
and  teach  in  all  schools.  That  was  in  the  year  1832. 
Well,  then,  I think  it  was  in  the  year  ’40  the  change 
which  separated  the  case  of  the  non-vested  from  the 
vested  schools  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the  clergy 
to  go  in  and  teach  occurred.  That  was  one  of  the 
first  causes  that  shook  confidence.  I think  it  did  so 
wrongly  and  unjustly,  because  I think  that  regulation  is 
an  essential  and  right  part  of  any  non-vested  system  ; 
but  so  it  was,  that  it  did  excite  a certain  amount  of 
distrust.  Well  then  after  that  came  the  controversy 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  rules,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Stopford  controversy.  There  was  a de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Board  which  again  excited  a 
great  deal  of  distrust  in  the  Catholic  portion  of  the 
community.  Then  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  to  force  upon  the  secular  period  of  in- 
struction the  use  of  certain  religious  books,  Scripture 
Extracts,  and  Sacred  Poetry,  and  Christian  Evidences, 
and  a few  books  of  that  sort  which  were  composed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Whately.  That  was  another  cause  of  distrust. 
Then  came  the  resignation  of  Dr!  Whately.  Dr.  Whately 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Board  because  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  these  books  into  the  secular  or  forced 
united  instruction  of  the  schools.  That  again  created 
distrust,  because  it  showed  he  placed  an  undue  impor- 
tance upon  these  books.  Then  last  of  all  came  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Whately’s  life.  There  is  no  person 
had  a greater  respect  for  Dr.  Whately’s  talents,  and 
I may  say  for  his  character,  than  I had,  but  I must  say 
that  the  revelations  that  have  appeared  with  regard 
to  his  conduct  on  the  Board  of  Education,  and°  his 
feelings,  his  objects,  and  his  intentions  in  carrying  out 
the  forcing  of  his  religious  books  on  the  secular  in- 
struction, formed,  I think,  a well  grounded  cause  of  dis- 
trust and  dissatisfaction.  I felt  it  strongly  myself  in- 
deed at  the  time.  Thus  I have  attempted  to  give, 
as  shortly  as  I can,  what  were  the  causes  of  distrust! 
Almost  all  these  have  been  removed,  and  the  true 
interpretation  has  been  put  on  the  Stopford  clause. 
The  religious  books  have  been  relegated  to  the  period  of 
religious  instruction,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
itself  has  been  remodeled,  and,  in  answer  to  your 
lordship’s  question,  I would  say  the  result  is  that  the 
confidence,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  form  an  opinion 
the  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  Board,  and  the 
whole  system  of  education  is  increasing  every  day. 

20473.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  as  it  stands  at  present?— Yes,  I am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it,  and  should  be  very  sorry  toseeitchanged. 

204  <4.  Do  you  think  that  having  a number  of 
gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  country  acting 

as  channels  of  local  information  is  desirable  ? I think 

it  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  I think  that  we 
cannot  ever  work  a system  well  in  this  country  that 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I do 
t,  No.  XIII. 
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not  think' that  if  the  Board  of  Education  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  permanent  Commissioners 
who  were  the  paid  officers  and  the  stipendiary  officers 
of  the  State,  that  there  would  be  that  confidence  m 
their  honourable  fair  play  towards  all  parties  thatwould 
make  the  system  of  education  popular  or  successful. 

20475.  Would  it  be  easy  for  a Board  composed  oi 
two  or  three  permanent  functionaries  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  having  their  appointments  made  from 
political  supporters  of  the  Government  under  whom 
the  vacancy  might  chance  to  occur?— I think  as  long 
as  you  have  a large  board  selected  all  over  the 
country,  an  unpaid  Board,  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  Government  j obbing.  I think  if  you  had  a 
paicf  Board,  and  a very  narrow  one,  holding  per- 
manent situations,  there  would  be  a very  considerable 
danger  of  Government  jobbing,  and  I think,  moreover, 
that*  there  would  be  that  amount  of  unelastic  State 
control  in  the  whole  system  which  would  work  very 
badly,  and  deprive  it  of  all  personal  confidence. 

20476.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
changes  or  alterations  in  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  should  be  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  approval  or  be  communicated  to  Par- 
liament before  they  were  carried  into  effect?— If  there 
was  any  necessity  at  all  for  applying  to  a higher  power 
I would  wish  that  they  were  submitted  to  Parliament. 

I think  that  taking  them  from  the  Board  of  Education 
to  submit  them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  a mere 
formality,  and  that  it  confers  no  real  benefit.  If  any 
rule  required  to  be  changed,  and  that  there  should  be 
an  appeal,  let  it  be  to  Parliament. 

20477.  Do  you  think  if  any  changes  in  the  rules 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
that  it  would  not  invest  the  Government  with  so 
much  responsibility  that  it  would  have  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  rules  proposed?— I think  that  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  really  to  act  as  a Court  of  Appeal  in 
the  case,  that  he  ought  to  go  into  the  case — that  he 
ought  to  investigate  it,  and  that  he  would  be  very  ill 
competent  to  investigate  it,  and  decide  justly  on  it, to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  Board  of  Education  whose  decision 
be  was  to  give  judgment  on.  I would  rather  not  leave 
the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  any  Lord  Lieutenant. 

20478.  In  England  you  are  aware  that  changes 
in  the  regulations  are  now  laid  before  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  certain  times.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  extend  that  practice  to  Ireland  ? — All 
fundamental  changes  undoubtedly.  Of  course  the 
changes  your  lordship  alludes  to  are  fundamental, 
but  incidental  questions — the  composition  of  the  new 
books,  the  revising  of  any  old  book— all  these  may 
be  held  to  be,  in  some  respects,  changes,  and  yet  I 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  lay  them  before  Parlia- 
ment. There  are  certain  functions  performed  at  the 
head-quarters  of  education  that  I would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  leave  to  them  as  at  present  constituted, 
without  any  higher  Court  of  Appeal. 

20470.  Do  you  think  that  the  delays  in  building 
and  enlarging  schools,  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
arises  from  anything  connected  with  education,  or  do 
you  consider  it  to  be  part  of  a general  complaint 
against  the  Board  of  Works  for  slowness  in  its  opera- 
tions ? — I think  it  is  a slowness  ; it  was  like  red 
tap  ism  ; I think  that  it  was  technical  difficulties, 
delays  in  office!,  which  might  have  been  got  rid  of  by 
a little  energy,  and  a little  anxiety  to  get  on. 

20480.  Do  you  consider,  as  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  that  more  delays  take  place  in  repairing  school 
buildings,  than  in  repairing  other  buildings  under  the 
charge  of  the  Board  of  W orks  ? — I think  the  Board 
of  Works  are  dilatory  in  all  their  works,  for  some- 
times it  appears  to  me  it  is  not  the  Board  of  Works, 
but  the  Board  of  doing  no  work. 

20481.  If  the  State,  from  principles  of  economy, 
.prefers  the  repairs  to  be  executed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  to  permitting  special  officers  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  to  do  so,  do  you  think  that  those 
interested  in  schools  may  fairly  ask  that  the  processes 
should  be  made  as  simple  and  as  rapid  as  possible  ? — 
Certainly. 


20482.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  said  that  >a 
change  took  place  which  shook  the  confidence  of 
certain  parties  in  1840.  What  was  that  change  1— 

If  I am  not  wrong  as  to  my  date,  the  change  to  which 
I refer  is  the  repeal  of  the  permission  that  was  given 
to  the  ministers  of  all  religions  to  come  in  as  a matter 
of  right,  and  teach  in  non-vested  schools. 

20483.  Will  you  show  me  when  that  repeal  took 
place  ? — I cannot  tell  you,  I cannot  refer  to  the  reports 
of  the  National  Board,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  found  in  the  reports. 

20484.  Can  you  show  me  where  I shall  find  the 
permission  ? — The  permission  was  included  in  the 
original  conditions  of  the  schools  under  Lord  Derby  s 
letter,  which  undoubtedly  did  contemplate  the  right  of 
ministers  of  religion  to  come  into  all  schools  in  the 
connexion  of  the  Board — to  come  into  all  schools  and 
teach  religion. 

20485.  Vested  and  non-vested?— Vested  and  non- 
vested. 

20486.  May  I ask  when  the  distinction  between 
vested  and  non-vested  • schools  took  place,  in  your 
opinion? — I cannot  tell  you  the  date  at  which  the  non- 
vested  schools  were  first  established ; but,  if  I am 
rightly  informed,  when  non-vested  schools  were  first 
established,  the  alteration  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
the  clergy  to  come  in  and  teach  was  not  made — that  it 
was  not  until  some  period  after  the  establishment  of 
the  non-vested  schools. 

20487.  May  I ask  where  you  have  got  the  infor- 
formation,  if  not  from  the  records  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  ? — I have  got  it  from  a friend  who  has  said 
to  me,  speaking  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  in  1840 
this  took  place. 

20488.  Are  you  aware  that  Bishop  Doyle,  in  1831, 
anxious  to  identify  himself  and  the  parochial  schools 
of  his  diocese  with  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
addressed  his  own  priests  and  said  they  could  not  unite 
in  making  a combined  application  with  others,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  their  parochial  schools  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  it  at  all.  The  only  passage  I met  -with  in  Dr. 
Doyle’s  writings  on  the  subject  is  one  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  very  strongly  in  favour  of  united 
education. 

20489.  Perhaps  your  attention  has  not  been  turned 
to  this  point,  that  in  December,  1831,  Dr.  Doyle  ad- 
dressed a circular  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  in 
which  he  says : — 

“ Some  years  past  it  would  have  been  easy  to  combine  edu- 
cation and  have  only  one  school-house  in  place  of  two ; not  so 
at  present,  and  time  only  can  effect  that  union  which  has 
hitherto  been  prevented  at  great  sacrifice  and  at  great  expense. 
I notice  this,  that  you  may  be  enabled  in  your  application  or 
reply  to  the  Commissioners  to  point  out  the  true  and  very 
sufficient  reason  why,  in  these  dioceses, -so  well  supplied  with 
school-houses,  few  requisitions  for  aid  to  assist  schools  can  as 
yet  be  made  in  that  joint  manner  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergymen  which  the  Commissioners  so  justly  recommend:” 
20490.  Should  you  regard  these  schools  built  bythe 
clergy  and  their  friends  as  the  beginning  of  the  non- 
vested  system? — Not  necessarily.  The  application 
may  have  been  that  they  should  be  taken  as  vested 
schools,  and  made  over  to  the  Commissioners,  or  the 
application  may  have  been  that  they  should  be  taken 
under  the  wing,  as  it  were,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  property  in  them,  and  the  responsibility  left 
to  the  local  clergy. 

20491.  In  that  case  would  the  schools  have  been 
vested  or  non-vested? — They  would  be  non-vested  if 
the  management  of  them,  if  the  responsibility  and  the 
property  in  them  were  retained  by  the  parochial  clergy. 
They  would  have  been  vested  if  they  made  them  over 
to  the  Commissioners. 

20492.  Are  you  aware,  as  a fact,  that  in  the  diocese 
to  which  Dr.  Doyle  refers,  the  schools  were  from  the 
first  non-vested  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  facts. 

20493.  If  you  learned  on  the  authority  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Works  examined  before  this 
Commission  that  in  one  of  these  counties  in  which  the 
schools  lay  there  was  only  one  vested  school,  and  in 
the  other  county  no  vested  school,  would  you  regard 
the  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Doyle  as  non- 
vested  schools? — I would  think  they  were. 
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20494.  Should  you  not  say  the  existence  of  such 
schools  under  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  schools  under  the  Episcopalian  clergy, 
the  existence  of  such  schools  under  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  as  an  outstanding  fact,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  non-vested  system  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; I should  re- 
gal'd the  creation  of  a certain  number  of  non-vested 
schools  as  the  commencement  of  the  non-vested  system. 

20495.  Are  you  aware  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  day  that 
all  the  schools  should  be  built  by  public  money  and 
belong  to  the  State? — I believe  it  was  the  intention. 

20496.  And  that  in  the  first  year  they  estimated 
for  20  model  schools,  in  the  second  for  500  primary 
schools,  in  the  third  year  for  1,000,  in  the  fourth  for 
1,000  primary  schools,  and  so  on,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  were  obliged  to  recede 
from  that  position  owing  to  what  fact  should  you  say  ? 
— Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  feelings  of  the  country 
were  in  favour  of  the  non-vested  system  in  which  they 
kept  the  power  of  retreating  in  their  own  hands,  and 
did  not  hand  over  the  schools  permanently  and  entirely 
to ; State  control. 

20497.  Should  you  say  so  much  to  the  feelings  of 
the  country  as  to  the  fact  that  the  country  had  already 
such  a large  number  of  those  schools  ? — I should  say 
to  the  feelings  of  the  country. 

20498.  Now,  can  you  state  the  distinction  between 
the  vested  and  non-vested  schools? — I should  think 
that  an  officer  of  the  Board  accustomed  to  these  things 
or  technicalities  could  do  it  better,  but  I have  no  ob- 
jection to  give  you  my  idea  of  it.  My  idea  of  a vested 
school  is  a school  which  is  either  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or  vested 
in  trustees  upon  certain  trusts.  That  the  consequence 
of'  being  so  vested  is*  that  every  clergyman  of  every 
denomination  has  the  power  to  come  into  that  school 
at  certain  fixed  hours  and  give  denominational  edu- 
cation in  religion  to  his  own  flock. 

20499.  To  such  schools  what  aid  is-  given  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education? — They  give 
salary ; they  build  the  school ; they  give  building 
ground  for  the  school,  and  they  give  books. 

20500.  Would  you  describe  a non-vested  school. 

In  other  words,  what  grant  is  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  to  a non-vested  school  ? 

— I believe  that  to  a non-vested  school  no  grant  is 
made  for  building. 

20501.  Then  for  what  purpose? — A grant  is  made 
for  salary,  and  a grant  is  made  for  books,  and  a grant 
is  made  for  premiums  to  teachers. 

20502.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  school  furniture 
given  ? — I believe  there  is.  [The  room  was  cleared, 
and.  on  re-admission  the  examination  was  resumed  as 
follows] : — 

20503.  The  Chairman. — You  have  stated  the  dis- 
tinction between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  in  one 
of  your  answers.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  query 
sheets  issued  for  each  of  these  classes  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

20504.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  are  not  prepared  to  say, 

Mr.  De  Vere,  are  you,  at  what  time  the  distinction 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  was  -first  made 
known  to  the  public  ? — No.  I know  very  little  about 
the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

20505.  Therefore,  any  evidence  you  have  given  on 
the  matter  must  be  regarded  as  rather  put  into  your 
mouth  than  coming  from  any  knowledge  you  yourself 
have? — As  to  dates,  certainly.  J have  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  matter. 

20506.  With  regard  to  the  mixed  school  of  which 
you  were  manager,  what  was  done  with  the  minority 
at  the  time  the  religious  instruction  was  given  to  the 
majority  ? — They  used  to  go  out  and  play. 

20507.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  a good  thing  to 
require,  in  cases  of  mixed  schools,  a second  room  for 
the  benefit  of  the  minority? — I consider  that  it  would 
be<a  very  great  advantage. 

20508.  Mr.  Gibson. — Supposing  a school  consisting 
oi  only  one  room — a non-vested  school — would  not  the 
difficulty  be  avoided,  in  a mixed  school,  if  religious  in- 
struction were  given,  only  on  Saturday,  and  that  day 


only  to  those  children  who  were  permitted  to  receive 
religious  instruction,  came  to  the  school,  and  the  others 
stayed  away? — I don’t  think  that  would  answer.  In 
the  first  place,  I should  be  as  anxious  as  anybody  that 
the  instruction  should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  clergyman  himself.  Now,  his  professional  duties 
may  not  enable  him  to  call  on  Saturday,  and,  I think, 
if  you  were  to  restrict  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
school  to  Saturday  only,  the  practical  result  would  be 
that  for  weeks  together  you  would  have  none  at  all. 

20509.  But  on  the  day  the  cl  erg}  rman  came  the 
other  children  could  stay  at  home.  Would  not  that 
do?— I think  the  better  plan  would  be  that  there 
should  be  a certain  fixed  time  each  day,  when  religious 
instruction  should  be  given.  The  clergyman  knows 
that,  and  he  may  come  and  instruct.  If  he  doesn’t  in- 
struct himself,  he  deputes  the  teacher  or  anybody  else 
he  wishes  to  teach  for  him,  and  in  that  way  the  reli- 
gious instruction  could  be  always  given,  but  I think  if 
you  were  to  confine  it  to  one  day  in  the  week  you 
would  have  none. 

20510.  Wouldn’t  he  teach  on  that  day  in  the  week 
as  well  as  other  days  in  the  week  ? — He  might,  but  he 
might  be  kept  away  accidentally  on  that  day  of  the 
week.  I would  wish  a certain  amount  of  religious 
instruction  given  by  the  authorized  teacher  of  the 
children  to  be  part  of  the  general  instruction  every 
day.  I am  no  advocate  for  a purely  secular  system. 
What  I want  is  a secular  system  of  combined  instruc- 
tion, with  a -separate  system  of  religious  instruction, 
both  blended  together  as  part  of  the  system. 

20511.  You  are  aware  that  under  Lord  Stanley's- 
letter  religious  instruction  must  be  given  on  one  day  in 
the  week,  or  portion  of  one  day  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

20512.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  case  of  a non-vested 
school,  should  you  not  think  the  present  arrangement 
of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  a very  good 
arrangement  ? — I think  it  is.  I think  it  works  very 
well. 

20513.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  the  custom  in  Ire- 
land for  the  clergy  of  the  minority  to  call  at  the 
school  of  another  persuasion  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — Do  you  mean  the  Protestant  minority  ? 

20514.  Or  Roman  Catholic — either  way? — I don’t 
know  anything  about  a Protestant  school  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  minority,  but  with  regard  to  schools 
in  which  the  majority  are  Catholics,  I never  knew  of 
a Protestant  clergyman  coming  in  to  teach.  I never 
saw  a case  of  it. 

20515.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  think  the 
manager  would  be  disposed  to  give  the  opportunity 
to  the  Protestant  minister  to  come  and  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  Protestant  minority  ? — I would  in 
the  case  of  a vested  school ; he  is  bound  to  do  that. 

20516.  In  case  of  non-vested  schools  ? — In  non- 
vested  schools  in  a great  many  cases  he  would  object 
to  have  religious  instruction  of  a different  sort  from 
his  own  being  given  in  the  school. 

20517.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  known  of  that 
right  being  exercised  by  a Protestant  clergyman  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  vested  school  ? — Never. 

20518.  Have  you  known  of  that  right  being 
exercised  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  a Pro- 
testant vested  school  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  any 
Protestant  vested  school. 

20519.  Mr.  Stokes. — If  there  was  a system  of  reci- 
procity, by  which  minorities  might  be  taught  by  their 
respective  pastors  in  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland, 
do  you  think  the  objection  would  be  likely  to  come  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  Catholic  side?— I think  the 
objection  would  be  made  by  both  sides,  but  I think  a 
great  deal  of  the  objection  would  be  taken  away  by 
having  a separate  room,  as  you  suggest. 

20520.  Do  you  think  the  Board  would  be  justified 
in  insisting  upon  a condition  of  that  sort? — I think  it 
would  be  very  reasonable- on  the  part  of  the  Board  to 
require  an  additional  room.  1 should  even  say  if  there 
was  only  religious  instruction  to  one  class  that  it  would 
be  better  there  should  be  a separate  room  for 
giving  it; 

[Adjourned.] 

5'X  2 


Dec.  l,  i 

Stephen 
De  Vere, 
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The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 


William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth,  Stokes,  Esq. 

I William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

George  A.  0.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  1 ^ 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  J 


Dec.  2,  1868- 


The  Lord 
Bishop  of 

Ossory. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  sworn  and  examined. 


20521.  The  Chairman. — I believe  your  lordship  has 
for  many  years  taken  a great  interest  in  the  Church 
Education  Society  and  an  active  part  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business?— Well,  I can  hardly  say  the  latter; 
I have  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  society  from 
the  first;  I was,  I think,  one  of  the  first  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  the  society.  I have  taken  a lively 
interest  in  the  society,  but  I have  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  It  has  not  been 


ii  my  way. 


20522. 'In  the  early  years  of  the  society  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  Roman  Catholics  were,  I believe, 
educated  in  its  schools  1— There  were  in  the  returns 
not  only  a much  larger  number,  but  I believe  a much 
larger  proportion  than  at  present  exists  or  than  has 
lately  existed.  ..  . . 

20523.  Has  that  diminution  arisen  from  the  gradual 
increase  of  National  schools  or  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  entertaining  a less  favourable  opinion  of 
the  society  than  they  had  originally? — Well,  my  lord, 
that  is  a question  that  I really  could  not  answer.  It 
refers  to  motives  of  other  people,  and  the  causes 
which  have  given  rise  to  those  motives  of  which  I 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  speak.  There  may  be  a compli- 
cation of  the  causes  which  you  have  mentioned.  There 
may  be  some  other  causes  for  aught  I know,  but  I wish 
only  to  speak  of  the  fact.  I ought  to  add,  however, 
that  it  certainly  has  not  arisen  from  any  change  either 
in  the  principles  or  the  rules  of  the  society ; for  no 
such  change  has  taken  place. 

20524-.  Are  the  rules  of  the  diocesan  branches  of 
the  society  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent  society  ? 
I believe  in  some  instances  there  has  been  some  diver- 
sity. That  is  to  say,  I believe  under  the  local  circum- 
stances of  some  diocesan  societies  there  was  for  a time 
some  relaxation  with  respect  to  the  religion  of  the 
masters.  There  was,  I believe,  no  other  material 
difference ; at  least  no  material  difference  was  ever 
brought  before  me. 

20525.  What  do  you  consider  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Church  Education  Society  as  to  its 
teaching? — The  fundamental  principle,  I think,  is 
derived  from  the  object  of  the  society,  as  expressed  in 
the  second  general  rale,  which  is  : 

« xhe  objects  of  the  Society  are,  to  assist  Schools  at  present 
existing  in  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  Schools  on  an 
improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children 
„f'  the  Cluircli  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  m 
the  Catechism  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  Parochial  Clergy,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  Teachers  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 


It  may  have  been  made  somewhat  more  distinct  in 
the  progress  of  controversy,  arising  out  of  particular 
circumstances,  that  brought  forth  explanations  of  it, 
but  I think  that  from  the  first  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple was  clearly  this  : that  the  schools  should  provide 
a good  Scriptural  education  and  a good  Church  educa- 
tion for  children  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  And 
in  Rule  3 it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  instruction 
in  Scripture  was  to  be  given  daily  to  all  children  in 
attendance  who  were  capable  of  reading.  But  from  a 


desire  to  extend  its  benefits  to  those  of  other  com- 
munions, the  schools  were,  thrown  open  to  all,  and  a 
relaxation  of  the  rule  with  respect  to  religious  educa- 
tion, was  made  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  schools 
available  to  others  besides  Church  children.  Perhaps 
I had  better  state  that  the  relaxation  went  so  far  as 
this,  that  the  children  of  those  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Church  were  not  required  to  take  any  part  in 
the  instruction  that  was  given  in  the  formularies  of 
the  Church,  but  they  fell  under  the  general  rule  that 
all  children  in  attendance  should  be  daily  instructed 
in  the  Scriptures. 

20526.  Is  that  requirement  that  all  the  children  in 
daily  attendance  should  be  instructed  in  Scripture  the 
point  which  has  hindered  the  society  from  coming  under 
the  operation  of  the  National  Board? — Certainly,  I 
should  say — I ought,  however,  to  say  that  there  is 
something  in  addition  to  that  which  did  not  at  first 
appear,  because  as  the  controversy  went  on  it  appeared 
that  by  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  not  only  was 
such  daily  instractionin  the  Scriptures  prohibited,  except 
under  particular  circumstances,  but  that  it  was  also 
forbidden  that  there  should  be,  in  the  hours  of  general 
instruction,  any  reference  to  Scripture,  any  quotation 
of  Scripture,  and  finally  that  the  Scriptures  should  not 
appear  or  be  seen  in  the  school  during  those  hours. 
That,  however,  was  only  an  addition  to  the  ground  of 
separation  between  us,  but  it  was  a very  important 
one. 

20527.  Has  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  society 
with  regard  to  religious  instruction  been  modified  at 
anv  time? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  You  will  observe 
that  everything  I say  is  from  rather  a remote 
recollection  of  all  tilings  connected  -with  the  contro- 
versy ; as  there  has  ceased  to  be  a practical  controversy 
for  some  time,  I have  set  aside  the  subject.  But  I do 
not  know  of  any  modification,  or  believe  that  there 
has  been  any. 

20528.  I presume  your  lordship  is  aware  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Committee  of  Council  in 
England  have  stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
conscience  clause  in  all  small  schools? — I really  do  not 
know  that  I can  say  that  I am.  I am,  of  course, 
aware  of  the  introduction  of  the  clause,  and  I am  aware 
that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  controversy  about 
it.  But  how  it  is  carried  out  in  practice,  I really  do 
not  exactly  know. 

20529.  Is  your  lordship  aware  from  the  reports  of 
discussions  in  Parliament  of  the  importance  which,  of 
late  years,  the  House  of  Commons  has  attached  to  its 
maintenance  ? — I have  a general  impression  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  attached  importance  to  it; 
but  to  what  extent  I do  not  know. 

20530.  Does  your  lordship  entertain  any  expecta- 
tion that  Parliament  would  ever  be  induced  to  relax 
the  principle  of  protection  of  minorities  which  the 
conscience  clause  is  one  method  of  carrying  out,  in 
favour  of  the  existing  Scriptural  rule  of  the  Church 
Education  Society? — Really  what  we  have  to  com- 
plain  of  is  that  protection  has  not  been  extended  to  us 
who  are  the  minority.  But  with  respect  to  a relaxation, 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  of  the  rule  by  which 
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the  Church  Education  Society  is  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  what  is  called  the  National  system  in  Ire- 
land, I do  not  entertain  any  expectation,  unless  under 
some  very  great  change  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
anything  of  the  kind  can  take  place.  At  the  same 
time  if  such  a relaxation  were  recommended  by  such  a 
Commission  as  has  been  appointed  and  is  sitting  now 
to  consider  the  question,  I do  not  believe  then  that  it 
would  be  a hopeless  thing  that  it  should  be  adopted, 
particularly  if  it  were  found  that  it  would  operate  to 
make  the  National  system  more  extensively  acceptable 
in  Ireland. 

20531.  On  what  principle  does  the  society  require 
that  Roman  Catholic  children  should  read  the  Bible  in 
a version  not  acceptable  to  their  parents  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  if  that  were  the  only  objec- 
tion that  there  was  to  the  rule  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  that  it  might  not  undergo  a modification. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point, 
and  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  how  it  might  be 
decided  if  it  became  practically  important  to  decide  it. 
But  your  lordship  is  aware  that  the  objection  is  to 
reading  the  Scriptures.  I do  not  mean  a general  objec- 
tion to  reading  the  Scripture,  but  an  objection  to 
reading  the  Scriptures  i:i  the  schools,  as  our  rule 
requires  it  to  be  read.  It  is  not,  I think,  particularly 

20532.  (Question  repeated)  ? — That  was  only  part  of 
a more  general  rale  and  principle ; and  if  I am  asked 
what  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  require  them  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to 
their  parents  or  not — I answer  that  we  make  no  such 
requirement.  They  come  to  our  schools  which  are 
open  to  them,  with  a full  knowledge — at  least  their 
parents  have  a full  knowledge — of  what  will  be  required 
of  them.  What  I should  be  asked  to  account  for, 
I presume,  in  reference  to  the  fact  is,  why  we  do  not 
relax  the  rule  which  we  have  established  for  the  benefit 
of  our  children,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Roman 
Catholic  children  who  object  to  it.  If  that  question  is 
to  be  answered  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  because,  though  we  should  think  it  very  desirable, 
and  in  its  place  a duty,  to  give  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  Roman  Catholic  children,  we  feel  that  is  a 
duty  of  subordinate  obligation,  and  that  the  primary 
obligation  is  to  give  the  best — that  is  the  best 
religious — education  that  we  can,  to  our  own  children  ; 
and  that  we  could  not  make  tliis  relaxation  (in 
our  judgment  I mean)  without  impairing,  if  not  de- 
feating, that  primary  object.  That  is  the  reason  that 
we  have  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  maintenance  of 
our  rule. 

20533.  Do  I understand  that  the  society  consider 
that  if  they  were  to  allow  Roman  Catholic  children 
to  come  into  their  schools  without  reading  the  Bible 
it  would  impair  the  general  management  and  teach- 
ing of  the  school? — We  should  have  a decided  objec- 
tion to  doing  so  even  if  the  only  religious  educa- 
tion that  was  given  in  our  schools  was  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  to  which  they  objected.  But  we  have  a 
further  objection  which  is  this,  that  we  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman,  or  the  schoolmasters  as  repre- 
senting him,  under  his  direction  and  control,  not 
merely  the  right  of  superintending  the  religious  instruc- 
tion which  is  given  through  the  Bible,  but  at  all  periods 
of  the  day  and  under  all  circumstances  that  may  lead 
to  it,  the  right  of  referring  to  the  Bible,  opening  the 
Bible,  and  reading  out  of  it,  in  confirmation  of  any- 
thing that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  say,  whether  in 
the  way  of  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  scholars 
or  in  the  way  of  condemnation  or  approbation  of 
any  sentiment  or  principle  that  may  occur  in  the 
books  that  they  are  reading ; so  that  our  religious  in- 
struction permeates  the  whole  of  our  education,  that 
is,  that  we  claim  the  right  that  it  shall,  to  whatever 
extent  it  may  be  found  necessary  or  expedient  that  it 
should.  We  could  not  therefore  admit  Roman  Catholics 
unless  deceptiously  to  receive  secular  education  only 
and  not  religious  education,  because  during  secular 
education  and  in  the  course  of  it,  they  necessarily  would 
receive  religious  education. 


20534.  Practically  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  a Dec.  2,  1868. 

common  parish  school  is  that  intermixture  of  religious  

instruction  with  the  secular  instruction  often  practised,  gj'sh^of 
or  advantageously  practised  ? — That  is  a difficult  ques-  Ossory. 
tion  to  answer.  With  respect  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
practised  I do  not  know,  because  it  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  clergyman,  his  confidence  in  the 
master,  and  the  number  of  times  he  himself  visits  the 
school.  The  clergyman  of  course  assumes  the  right  to 
go  into  the  school  at  any  time,  and  in  hearing  a lesson 
or  in  listening  to  a lesson  as  heard  by  the  schoolmaster 
he  would  claim  the  light  of  interposing,  and  I believe 
if  he  felt  interested  as  he  ought  in  the  proper  man- 
agement of  his  school  he  would  actually  exercise 
the  right  of  interposing  wherever  he  saw  a necessity. 

If  there  were  complaints  made  to  him  of  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  the  scholars  he  would  animadvert 
upon  his  conduct,  and  if  it  were  right  and  necessary, 
as  it  very  often  would  be,  to  refer  to  the  Word  of  God 
in  support  of  his  condemnation  of  it,  he  would  refer  to 
it  unhesitatingly,  no  matter  who  were  by,  whether 
Roman  Catholics  were  intermingled  amongst  the 
Protestants  or  not.  And  that  we  regard  as  a very 
sacred  right  which  we  not  only  would  not  abandon, 
but  not  suffer  to  be  impaired  in  the  slightest  degree. 

I should  be  misleading  your  lordship  and  the  Com- 
missioners if  I held  out  any  other  prospect,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment  of  what  the  feelings  and  principles 
of  the  clergy  are. 

20535.  Do  you  consider  it  advantageous  to  the  good 
management  of  the  school  that  the  clergyman  should 
habitually  interpose  religious  instruction  at  irregular 
intervals  in  the  middle  of  periods  assigned  to  other 
branches  of  instruction? — It  depends  on  what  the 
branch  of  instruction  is;  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
interposition  in  practice  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  character  of  the  clergyman,  and  his  ability  to 
interpose  profitably ; but  wliat  we  consider  absolutely 
essential  is  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

20536.  Can  you  suggest  any  modification  of  the 
National  system  which  would  enable  the  supporters  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  to  join  it? — Well,  I did 
publicly  suggest  a modification  of  the  system,  as  I 
believe  it  may  be  so  called,  a good  while  since,  which 
gave  rise  to  a good  deal  of  discussion ; and  it  is  the  only 
modification  that  it  occurs  to  me  would  get  over  the 
practical  difficulty  that  exists  in  Ireland. 

20537.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  it  ? — It  is  very  simple.  It  is  this  : — 
that  the  State  should,  through  the  National  Board  or 
any  other  body  by  which  it  administers  the  funds  that 
Parliament  votes  for  primary  education  in  this  country, 
give  assistance  to  all  schools  in  which  the  secular  edu- 
cation that  it  approves  of  is  given,  and  in  which  there 
is  evidence,  through  its  own  Inspectors,  that  it  has 
been  honestly  carried  out.  There  might  be  various 
tests  proposed  for  that.  I suppose  it  might  pay  a capi- 
tation allowance  for  those  who  attained  a certain  point 
in  the  scale  and  so  forth ; but  those  are  all  details. 

But  the  principle  would  be  with  me  that  this  State 
aid  should  be  given  to  all  schools  as  a return  for  what 

the  State  only  concerns  itself  apparently  in  now that 

is,  as  a return  for  the  substantial  progress  in  secular 
education ; and  that  with  respect  to  the  rules  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  school,  the  patron  should  be 
left  to  devise  them  and  carry  them  out. 

20538.  There  are  many  places  in  Ireland  where 
there  is  a religious  minority,  sometimes  Protestant, 
sometimes  Roman  Catholic,'  too  small  in  number  to 
maintain  an  efficient  school  of  its  own;  how  would 
>ou  meet  the  present  requirement  of  the  State  that 
the  rules  of  schools,  aided  by  the  State,  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  religious  minorities  to  participate  in 
secular  education? — Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 
should  be  done  for  other  denominations  or  what  they 
should  do  for  themselves.  The  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  fall  under  the  description  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland ; being  very  few  in  number  in  many 
small  and  remote  parishes.  But  I think  that  when  it 
was  made  a specific  object,  sufficient  contributions 
could  be  obtained  to  protect  them  from  the  danger  to 
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Dec.  2,  1868.  which  they  would  be  exposed.  I should  look  with 

hope  to  the  exertions  that  would  be  made  for  the 

Bishop^fc  purpose  of  meeting  the  evil.  But  I regard  it  as 

Ossory!  impracticable  that  in  a large:  scheme,  earned  out 

under  very  great  difficulties,  as  primaiy  education  in 
Ireland  is,  any  plan  which  will  meet  all  without 
these  difficulties  can  be  proposed — at  least  not  involve 
some  difficulties  in  some  other  direction.  All  that  I 
can  hope  is  that  they  can  be  averted  or  remedied  in  the 
way  that  I have  said,  for  the  children  of  the  Church. 
With,  respect  to  others  I have  very  little  doubt  that  they 
would  find  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  But  I 
must  leave  that  to  them  and  to  Government. 

20539.  But,  supposing  the  State  to  be  -willing  to 
give  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  money 
according  to  the  results  of  their  secular  teaching,  how 
would  the  Church  Education  Society  meet  the  rule  as 
to. the  requirement  of  the  schools  being  made  available 
for  Roman  Catholics  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
unable  to  establish  schools  of  their  own! — Well,  the 
State  must  devise  some  means  of  meeting  that  difficulty 
for,  themselves,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  continue  to 
make  the  rule  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  an  insuperable  objection  to  attending  them ; 
because,  neither  with  the  view  of  including  Roman 
Catholics  among  those  who  receive  education  from  us, 
nor  with  the  view  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  State  will 
that  rule  be  modified ; I may  venture  to  say  so,  I 
think,  because  we  have  been  pretty  severely  tried  upon 
the  subject. 

2,0540.  Then  am  I to  infer  from  your  lordship’s  last 
answer  that  you  cannot  show  us  how  the  difference 
which  now  exists  between  the  State  and  the  Church 
Education  Society  can  be  accommodated! — If  your 
lordship  thinks  that  what  I have  said  is  an  imprac- 
ticable accommodation  of  the  difference,  as  it  is  the 
only  accommodation  that  I can  propose,  it  of  course 
in  i your  judgments,  warrants  the  inference  which  you 
drew  from  it ; but  I never  meant  that  it  should.  I 
think  that  it  is  a very  practicable,  and  a very  reason- 
able accommodation.  A great  deal  has  been  done  to 
render  the  National  system  more  acceptable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  I cannot  conceive 
hew  that  should  render  it  less  so. 

20541.  Does  your  proposition  amount  to  this,  that 
assuming,  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  to  re- 
main on  their  present  footing,  the  State  should  give 
them  aid  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  secular 
teaching? — I went  even  further  than  that,  for  I 
suggested  that  it  might  be  in  the  form  of  a capi- 
tation allowance  for  those  who  attained  a certain 
proficiency  in  the  system,  whatever  it  were,  that  was 
adopted  by  the  State,  or  by  its  educational  organ, 
whatever  that  might  be.  But  I at  the  same  time 
stated  that  that  was  one  of  the  details.  The  gene- 
ral principle  was,  that  there  should  be  aid  given  for 
secular  education.  I did  not  mean  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  education  which  should  be  given,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  given  in  a school  to 
entitle  it  to  aid.  Both  those  points  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  itself,  and  should  be  the  object  of 
the  inquiry  of  the  State  Inspectors  to  ascertain  in  every 
particular  c;ise  that  the  required  extent  was  given ; 
and  that  being  ascertained,  a certain  amount  of  aid 
should  be  given.  The  main  point  was  that  the  State 
was  not  to  interfere  with  the  religious  education  given 
in  the  schools,  not  that  I think — to  protect  myself 
from  misapprehension — that  plan  the  most  wholesome 
or  the  best ; but  suggest  it  because  it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  is  the  only  mode  of  getting  over  the  very  difficult 
and  disadvantageous  position  in  which  education  stands 
iu  this  country. 

20542.  Would  that  system  involve  the  abandonment, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  present  stipulation  that 
Roman  ( 'atliolics  should  bo  able  to  receive  the  secular 
without  the  religious  instruction  ? — Most  certainly  it 
would. 

20543.  Would  it  practically  be  to  adopt  the  Church 
Education  schools  on  their  present  footing,  examining 
them  merely  as  to  then.-  secular  teaching,  and  concern- 
ing itself  with  paying  for  that  alone? — Exactly. 


When  I say  that,  of  course  I do  not  mean  to  cut:  the 
State  or  its  educational  organ  off  from  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  school,  or  anything  connected 
with  it,  which  might  render  it  a proper  subject  for 
punishment  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  the  allowance, 
or  taking  its  allowance  away  entirely,  or  striking  it; 
off  the  list,  but  merely  that  the  aim  of  the  State 
should  be  to  obtain  and  pay  for  secular  education. 
That  is,  I say  that  this  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the. 
State,  not  according  to  what  I conceive  to  be  the  duties, 
of  the  State,  but  according  to  what  its  present 
position  is. 

20544.  Would  that  be  to  recognise  denominational 
schools  as  regards  the  secular  instruction  they  con- 
veyed?— I do  not  like  to  adopt  the  word  denomina- 
tional, because  it  is  used  in  different  senses  in  con- 
nexion with  education  : and  iu  one  at  least  of  these,;  I 
should  decidedly  object  to  it.  But  if  by  denomina- 
tional schools  your  lordship  means  schools  in  which, 
there  are  scholars  of  only  one  religious  denomination, 
the  State  does  adopt  to  a very  great  extent,  indeed, 
such  schools,  and  supports' them  too  ; and  the  result  of 
the  plan  suggested  probably,  in  some  cases,  would  be 
to  coniine  the  scholars  to  one  religious  denomination. 
It  is  very  possible  that  that  would  be  the  result ; and 
in  that  event,  in  can-ying  out  the  view  that  I ventured 
to  throw  out,  would  adopt  denominational  schools  in 
that  sense. 

20545.  Would  your  system  contemplate  giving  ex- 
actly the  same  liberty  to  schools  under  Roman  Catho- 
lic management,  and  assisting  them  simply  according 
to  the  goodness  of  their  secular  teaching  ? — W ell, 
that  is  a point  in  which,  as  I said,  I feel  that  . 
I have  not  any  direct  concern.  But  I may  say,  that 
I suggest  the  plan  with  the  full  knowledge  that  that 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
it. 

20546.  That  the  same  liberty  should  be  given  to 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  as  to  schools 
under  Church  Education  management? — Under  the 
management  of  all  denominations.  I am  perfectly 
aware  of  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  resulting 
from  such  a.  system;  but  it  is  only  suggested  as 
a plan  for  getting  out  of  a great  difficulty,  and  I have 
never  heard  of  any  that  promises  to  do  it  so  well.. 
That  is  all  that  I wish  to  say  in  its  favour. 

20547.  In  that  plan  should  you  leave  unprovided 
for  those  small  minorities  who  were  unable  to  main- 
tain a school  of  their  own  ? — I have  in  answer  to  a 
former  question  expressed  my  belief  that  a provision 
would  be  made  for  such  cases  by  those  concerned. 
But  if  it  were  a great  object  with  the  State  to  get  over 
the  existing  difficulties  connected  with  primary  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  adoption  of  a plan  which  got  over' 
it  involved  the  necessity  of  giving  support  to  schools 
that  in  the  abstract  might  not  appear  to  be  proper 
objects  of  State  care  and  State  reward,  I think  the 
State  ought  itself  to  make  provision  for  them. 

20548.  Under  your  system  you  would  not  propose  to 
make  any  special  provision  for  cases  where  there 
might  be  two  or  three  Protestants  on  the  one  side,  or 
two  or  three  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other  side  ? — My 
system — it  hardly  deserves  the  name — but  my  sugges- 
tion would  make  no  provision  for  them,  but  it  would 
exclude  none  that  might  be  made,  whether  by  the 
State  or  in  any  other  way. 

20549.  Are  there  many  members  holding  office; 
under  the  Church  Education  Society  who  now  support 
the  National  schools  on  their  property? — Not  to 
my  knowledge.  There  are  many  who  support  the 
Church  Education  Society,  who  also  upon  their  own 
property  support  National  schools:  When  I say  many, 
I know  several. 

20550.  Sir  Hobart  Kane. — I believe  that,  judging 
from  the  reports  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  its 
operations  are  not  now  quite  as  extensive  as  they  were 
some  years  ago  ? — As  regards  the  numbers  educated  in 
its  schools,  its  operations  are  considerably  diminished ; 
but  the  number  of  schools  is  not  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  therefore  its  operations  may  be 
as  extensive  in  that  sense. 
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20551.  As  to  geographical  distribution,  the  schools 
remain  the  same  ?—  Pretty  nearly,  because  the  system 
is  very  much  parochial.  It  has  not  altered  in  that 
respect. 

20552.  Has  the  proportion  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations attending  the  schools  varied  in  the  course  of 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  sum-total  of  scholars  ? 
— I should  say  so.  I must  say,  however,  that  I may  not 
cost  time  unprofitably  to  the  Commission,  that  I am 
not  really  well  acquainted  with  details ; but  I am 
pretty  clear,  I am  nearly  sure  that  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  has  considerably  diminished. 

20553.  Then,  if  I judged  aright  your  lordship’s  answer 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  you  consider  the 
Church  Education  Society  now  as  principally  a 
machinery  for  the  education  of  the  children  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  ? — It  was  always  the  primary 
object  of  the  society,  as  I have  already  stated,  to  pro- 
vide education,  such  education  as  we  could  approve  of, 
for  the  children  of  members  of  the  Church,  but  we  not- 
only  included  the  other  object — the  object  of  extend- 
ing benefits  of  our  schools  to  others — we  showed  the 
sincerity  of  our  desire  to  bestow  these  benefits  upon 
them  by  modifying  our  rules,  so  as  to  admit  them  to 
the  general  education  of  our  schools  (a  part  of  which 
is  instruction  in  the  Scripture),  without  requiring  their 
attendance  when  instruction  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  was  given. 

20554.  To  what  does  your  lordship  attribute 
•mainly  the  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  schools  ? — In  a great  measure  certainly 
to  the  diminution  of  the  population.  I do  not  know 
any  other  cause  that  would  account  for  any  considerable 
diminution,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
whose  attendance  upon  our  school  is  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  can  be  accounted  for  in  that 
way,  and  that,  I believe,  has  arisen,  if  jmu  think  it 

necessary  that  I should  give  a reason  for  it 

20555.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of 
that ; but  do  you  think  that  the  diminution  of  the 
population  of  the  country  generally  accounts  for  the 
diminution  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society’s  schools  to,  in  round  numbers,  about 
one-half  of  what  they  were  about  twenty  years  ago  1 — 
There  may  have  been  other  coneiu-rent  causes.  I have 
not  heard  of  any  in  particular-.  I have  not  heard  of 
any  diminution  to  any  extent  arising  from  the  fact 
that  those  who  ought  to  attend  the  schools  remained 
away  from  any  .objection  to  them. 

20556.  In  the  plan  which  your  lordship  has  had 
the  goodness  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  for  bring- 
ing the  Church  Education  Society’s  arrangements 
within  the  pale  of  the  action  of  the  State,  do  you 
consider  that  that  would  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
the  schools  to  be  conducted  more  energetically,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  pupils  attending,  and  altogether 
to  place  the  operations  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  in  a more  vigorous  and  extensive  position  than 
they  now  are  ? — Most  decidedly.  Our  schools  are  con- 
fessedly in  many  places  defective,  arising  from  defec- 
tive funds.  I should  hope  that  that  great  source  of 
defective  education  amongst  us  would  be  diminished, 
if  not  removed,  by  receiving  aid  from  the  State. 

20557.  And  the  operations  of  the  society  would  then 
become  more  completely  organized  ? — I do  not  say  that. 

20558.  And  its  schools  more  numerous  and  better 
attended? — With  respect  to  the  number  of  schools 
I am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  any  increase ; 
and  whether  there  would  be  any  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  would  depend  on  circumstances.  It 
would  not  be  a necessary  result  of  the  change,  but 
I suppose  it  would  be  almost  a necessary  result  of  the 
change,  that  the  schools  would  be  better. 

20559.  At  present  does  your  loi-dship  consider  that 
any  special  influence  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend  Clmrcli 
Education  Society  schools  ? — Well,  that  is  a verywide 
question.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  zeal  of  some  men 
may  lead  them  to  exert  all  their  influence  very 
earnestly  to  get  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  Church 
Education  schools.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called 


special  influence  made  nse  of  by  the  Society  ; but  as  to 
answering  for  what  may  be  done  in  individual  cases, 
I am  sure  I could  not  venture  to  do  that. 

20560.  But  putting  aside  the  case  of  individual 
zeal,  which  will  occur  at  all  times  and  in  all  Churches, 
your  lordship  considers  that  the  attendance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  Church  Education  Society 
schools  is  voluntary  and  by  the  consent  of  their  parents  ? 
— Yes ; but  I am  sure  their  staying  away,  from  them 
is  not  always  voluntary.  I do  think  that  there  is 
influence  exercised  over  them,  but  not  so  often  to  in- 
duce them  to  go  to  those  schools  as  to  make  them  stay 
away  from  them. 

20561.  Then,  under  the  improved  arrangement 
which  your  lordship  suggests,  by  which  the  funds  of 
the  Society  should  be  assisted  by  grants  given  as  the  re- 
sult of  examinations,  probably  forthesecular  instruction, 
where  the  State  would  pay  for  the  secular  instruction, 
have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  attendance  would  be  still 
further  diminish  ed  or  become  less  than  what  it  now.is? — 
The  tendency  of  it  would  be  to  increase  the  number,  for 
this  reason,  that  Roman  Catholics  set  a great  value 
upon  the  benefits  of  education  ; and  I am  sure  in  some 
instances,  in  which  they  attend  Church  Education 
schools,  it  is  because  they  think,  whether  truly  or  not, 
that  they  will  get  a better  education  there  than  in  the 
neighbouring  National  schools.  I do  not  say  than  in 
any  National  schools,  but  than  in  the  neighbouring 
National  schools.  The  more,  then,  that  our  schools  are 
improved  the  greater  probability  there  would  be  of  tlie 
attendance  receiving  some  accessions  in  some  places 
from  that  cause.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
think  it  would  increase  or  diminish  the  numbers.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  any  tendency  to  diminish 
the  numbers ; at  least,  I cannot  see  how. 

20562.  Your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  object  of  the  system  of  education 
the  religious  education,  and  that  on  that  ground  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  made  the  keystone,  if  I may 
use  the  expression,  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children  although  ex- 
cused from  learning  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  still  expected  and  obliged,  if  they 
attended  the  school  at  all,  to  join  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  version  1 — I think 
that  both  the  noble  'Chairman  and  you,  Sir  Robert, 
seem  to  misunderstand  what  the  primary  object  of  our 
schools  was.  You  seem  to  regard  them  as  schools 
intended  for  the  nation.  They  were  intended  for  the 
nation  just  in  the  way  in  which  the  Established 
Church  was  intended  for  the  nation.  But  as  its 
members  are  not  commensurate  with  the  population, 
so  the  attendance  upon  our  schools  is  not  commensur- 
ate with  the  part  of  the  population  who  require 
eleemosynai-y  education.  Our  object  was  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  in  which  we  were  placed,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  system.  A Rule  was  adopted 
with  respect  to  religious  education,  which,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  regarded  as  one  that  we  could 
not  conscientiously  adopt,  and  therefore,  whatever 
were  the  advantages  arising  from  connecting  our 
schools  with  the  National  system,  we  could  not  do  it. 
That  was  our  position.  We  then  sought  for  a modi- 
fication of  this  Rule,  such  as  would  allow  of  our  form- 
ing a connexion  with  the  National  system.  Upon 
every  ground  both  of  interest  and  duty  our  desire  was 
to  aid  Government  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  education  to  this  country,  provided  we  could  do  so 
consistently  with  our  conscientious  views  of  what  our 
duty  was.  It  was  not  until  we  failed  to  obtain  such 
a modification,  that  the  Church  Education  Society  was 
formed.  Its  immediate  formation  arose  out  of  this 
fact,  that  numbers  of  schools  were  left  without  adequate 
means,  or  anything  like  adequate  means  of  support, 
and  that,  therefore,  new  exertions  were  made  to  obtain 
support  for  them,  and  very  especially  in  England,  to 
which  we  resort  in  such  emergencies.  Those  who 
sought  support  there  were  not  acting  in  concert. 
They  were,  therefore,  conflicting  with  each  other, 
and  the  inconvenience  Of  this  state  of  things,  I think. 


Dec.  2,  18fi 

The  liord 
Bishop  of 
Ossoiy. 
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first  suggested  the  formation  of  a society  formed  of  those 
who  held  the  same  principles  with  respect  to  religious 
education,  and  were  to  a certain  extent  in  the  same  diffi- 
culties arising  from  those  principles.  Then  the  late  Dr. 
William  Trench,  after  conferring  with  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  country,  came  up  to  town  with  the  view  of 
forming  such  a society,  and  the  Bishops  that  were  in 
town  with  the  late  Primate  at  their  head  were  con- 
sulted upon  it,  and  the  Church  Education  Society  was 
the  result.  The  second  fundamental  rule  expresses 
what  the  object  of  the  society  was,  and  that  object  was 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  historical 
origin  which  I have  described.  It  was,  as  I have 
before  stated,  to  provide  sound  religious  and  moral 
education  for  the  children  of  the  Church.  But,  con- 
sideiing  our  position  as  the  Church  of  the  State,  and 
considering  our  relations  with  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen,  to  whom  we  cannot  do  anything 
like  the  good  that  we  should  desire  to  do,  it  was 
thought,  as  it  always  was  with  respect  to  Church 
schools,  that  part  of  our  duty — not  the  most  important 
part,  but  still  a part — was  to  make  them  as  extensively 
useful  beyond  our  own  children  as  we  could  do  without 
interfering  with  what  ought  to  be  the  primary  object 
with  respect  to  them.  That  is  the  history  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  that  is  the  history  of  the  rule,  and  if  the 
rule  were  read  with  the  knowledge  of  the  history, 
they  would  be  better  understood  and  more  fairly 
judged.  The  first  fundamental  rule  merely  states  what 
the  name  of  the  society  was  to  be,  but  it  is  not  without 
its  import  too,  for  its  name  is  the  Chukch  Education 
Society  for  Ireland.  The  second  is,  “ the  objects  of 
the  society  are  to  assist  schools  at  present  existing  in 
the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schools  on  an  im- 
proved system,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  Catechism,  and  other  formularies  of 
the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  and 
parochial  clergy,  and  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who 
are  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland."  And  therefore  in  judging  of  our  rules,  they 
ought  to  be  tried  in  reference  to  this  test,  whether  they 
are  proper  rules  for  the  schools  of  a society  having  this 
as  its  primary  object,  and  taking  in  the  other,  of  ex- 
tending its  benefits  as  a secondary  object — an  im- 
portant object,  indeed,  but  still  a secondary  one. 

20563.  I quite  understand  the  position  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  that,  in  fiict,  the  admission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic children  is  a concession  upon  the  part  of  the 
society  ? — I should  rather  say  that  the  concession  was 
in  the  modification  of  what  a strict  Church  rule  ought 
to  be,  that  is,  that  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  as  you 
perceive,  though  they  are  to  be  taught  in  the  school, 
are  not  made  by  any  a matter  of  daily  instruction. 
That  was  left,  I think,  entirely  to  the  parish  clergy- 
man. All  that  was  provided  for  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
ciety was,  that  the  masters  should  be  persons  qualified 
to  carry  on  that  instruction  under  the  direction  of  the 
clergy,  by  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  that  that  should  be  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose for  the  occupation  of  the  school,  because  the  object 
of  the  schools  of  the  society  was  to  afford  “ to  the 
children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  Catechism.”  I think  the  concession 
is  rather  in  not  exacting  other  formularies  of  the 
Church  from  Roman  Catholic  children  in  attendance 
upon  this  instruction. 

20564.  Attendance  upon  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  1 — Yes. 

205G5.  The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
version  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  business  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ; not  merely 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I should  say,  but  in- 
struction therein,  and  in  that  it  differs  from  the  Kil- 
dare-place  society  that  preceded  it. 

20566.  You  have  described  also,  that  in  the  courses 
of  the  secular  instruction,  the  schoolmaster  and  what- 
ever clergyman  chooses  to  visit  the  school  possess  the 
privilege  of  introducing  such  references  to  religious 
and  moral  instruction  as  the  subjects  in  hand,  or  as  he 
may  consider  that  the  occasion  calls  for  ? — Certainly ; 
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I would  go  further  than  that ; I would  say  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parish  clergyman  to  do  so ; and  by  our 
rules  he  may  do  it. 

20567.  Then,  the  school  must  be  considered,  of 
course  it  is,  I may  say,  probably  the  boast  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  that  the  school  must  be 
considered  as  being  essentially  doctrinal  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  arrangements! — By  no  means  essen- 
tially doctrinal.  It  is  quite  essential  that  no  instruc- 
tion given  in  it  shall  be  contrary  to  what  we  regard  as 
sound  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  doc- 
trines should  be  constantly  quoted,  but  that  where 
a moral  lesson  is  to  be  given,  if  the  clergyman  sees  fit, 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  its  proper  foundation  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

20568.  But  those  explanations  would  be  conceived 
and  given  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, necessarily  according  to  the  instruction  of  the 
school  and  of  the  society? — Well,  in  an  important 
sense  they  would  be  given  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  nothing  in 
it  contradictory  to  the., principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  involve 
anything  peculiar  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England  ; for  example,  if  a boy  exhibited  a quarrelsome 
spirit,  called  names,  provoked  another  boy  in  the 
school,  he  might  receive  a rebuke  on  the  pail;  of  the 
master  for  disturbing  the  order  of  the  school,  and 
there  might  be  an  end  of  it.  If  the  clergyman  thought 
fit  to  represent  to  him  in  what  light  such  expressions 
of  angry  temper  on  Ins  own  part,  and  such  a provoca- 
tion of  angry  temper  on  the  part  of  another,  was  re- 
garded by  God,  he  would  turn  to  the  Bible  and  show 
him  what  is  said  about  it  there.  That  is  all  that  I 
mean.  But  I do  not  suppose  that  he  would  ever  turn 
to  the  articles  of  the  Church  or  to  any  of  its  formu- 
laries for  the  purpose  of  confirming  his  reproof  of  the 
boy. 

20569.  But  still  what  has  been  described  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school,  the  general  feeling  and  sen- 
timent which  would  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary 
business  and  instruction  of  the  school,  would  be  all 
such  as  would  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  certainly  not  that  which  would  have 
any  special  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic  feeling  ? — 
Certainly  not;  but  not  necessaiily  antagonistic  to 
either-,  because  we  have  many  common  principles,  I do 
trust  and  hope,  and  a common  foundation,  I hope,  for 
them  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  it  might  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  prin- 
ciples ; but  not  necessarily.  It  might  also,  doubtless, 
be  antagonistic. 

20570.  Would  your  lordship  then  think  that  an 
arrangement  such  as  you  have  proposed,  which  would 
increase  the  vitality  of  the  operations  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  would  increase  their  funds,  and  give 
them  more  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  acti- 
vity of  their  plan  of  teaching,  and  would  afford  addi- 
tional inducements  to  Roman  Catholic  children  to 
attend  these  schools,  could  be  expected  to  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community? — 
It  is  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  effects  which 
have  been  enumerated,  as  likely  to  result  from  the 
modification  that  I speak  of  in  the  connexion  between 
the  State  and  the  schools  that  it  supports  would,  so  far 
as  they  go,  have  a contrary  tendency,  and  would  not 
be  pleasing  to  a great  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether,  con- 
sidering the  whole  plan,  and  other  consequences  arising 
from  it,  it  might  not  be  acceptable  to  them.  That  is, 
as  I said  before,  for  themselves  to  determine,  not  for 

20571.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Does  your  lordship  re- 
gard it  as  of  any  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  to  have  children  of  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations united  in  the  same  schools  and  receiving  secidar 
instruction  together? — I don’t  think  that  I estimate 
that  advantage  as  highly  as  other  persons  do ; but  I 
am  sure  that  that  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be, 
like  other  advantages,  must  be  estimated  by  a proper 
consideration  of  what  it  costs,  and  what  are  the  means 
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of  securing  it.  And  I think  a great  deal  too  much 
may  be  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

20572.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  in  June,  1824,  and  who  seem  to 
have  been  unanimous  in  their  report,  laid  this  down  as 
a fundamental  principle,  that  such  a system  should  be 
established  as  should  unite  children  of  all  religious 
denominations  in  the  same  school,  except  when  it 
should  become  unavoidably  necessary  to  separate  them 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction ; you  are  aware 
of  that  principle? — I am  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and 
aware  also  of  their  recommendation  that  while  new 
schools  should  be  established  upon  that  footing,  all  the 
parochial  schools  in  existence,  in  all  of  which  a Scrip- 
tural and  Church  education  was  carried  on,  should  be 
maintained,  and  the  number  of  them  extended  by  the 
State. 

2057 3.  Can  your  lordship  say  how  many  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  were  in  Ireland 
in  1832  ? — I really  cannot.  I cannot  say  what  vacan- 
cies may  have  occurred  in  the  body  throughout  the 
year. 

20574.  May  I ask  were  you  one  of  them  at  that 
time  ? — No,  indeed,  I was  not ; nor  until  ten  years 
after. 

20575.  Are  you  aware  that  they  approved  of  this 
fundamental  principle  : — “ They  are,  moreover,  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  attendant  upon  the  instruction 
of  children  of  different  religious  persuasions  in  one  com- 
mon school,  since  it  may  be  expected  that  the  kindly 
feelings  generated,  by  means  of  such  association  in 
childhood  and  youth,  will  spread  then-  influence  over 
the  subsequent  periods  of  human  life  ”? — Yes,  I think 
that  is  a true  view  of  the  question  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  I think  it  is  only  a one-sided  view  of  the  question’ 
because  I think  that  those  influences  which  are  there 
described,  I think  justly,  as  the  proper  result  of  such  a 
imion  in  early  life  might  be  counteracted,  and  more 
than  simply  counteracted,  by  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  mixed  education;  if  they  were  to 
separate  at  a certain  hour  when  religious  education  was 
going  on,  and  if  it  were  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  them,  as  it  naturally,  almost  necessarily 
would  be,  upon  what  grounds  they  separated,  and 
why  it  was  that  the  children  that  went  away  were  not 
to  take  a part  in  the  religious  education  that  the  chil- 
dren that  remained  received  ; I can  easily  conceive  that 
the  fact  of  then-  being  united  in  the  school  might  lead 
to  wider  divisions  than  their  being  educated  in  separate 
schools. 

20576.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  also  approved  of  selections  from  the 
Scriptures  being  read  in  their  own  schools  ? — I believe 
so ; I am  assenting  to  what  you  say  as  taking  it  for 
granted. 

20577 .lam  reading  from  their  document — and  that 
they  “ objected  to  the  pretensions  to  exclusive  sove- 
reignty put  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  ”? 

' ^ am  sure  the  archbishops  and  bishops  did  so, 
but  whether  on  that  occasion  or  not  is  really  more  than 
I know. 

20578.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  document  put 
forward  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  the  year  to  which  I refer,  they  as- 
serted and  maintained  this  sovereignty  for  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  education? — I do  not  know  whether 
they  did  or  not.  You  are  referring  to  a document  that 
i perhaps  knew  at  one  time,  but  if  I did,  it  has  faded 
from  my  mind  so  much  that  I am  unable  to  answer 
any  particular  question  as  to  its  details,  and  I think  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  decline  answering,  or  making  an 
attempt  to  answer,  questions  with  reference  to  what  I 
so  imperfectly  remember. 

20579.  In  the  document  to  which  I refer  they  further 
state  that  they  do  not  “ affect  to  conceal  their  grief  at 
beholding  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  deprived 
of  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands  by  the  Legislature 
ot  superintending  National  schools may  I ask  your 
ordship  do  you  adhere  to  or  recede  from  this  position 
now,  representing  the  Church  Education  Society  ?— 
am  not  sure  that  I understand  the  question.  If  you 


mean  to  ask  whether  I think  that  the  Church  ought  to 
have  the  direction  of  National  education,  my  answer 
is,  that  I think  it  ought,  at  least,  so  far  as  this — that 
as  the  Established  Church  is-  chosen  as  the  Church  of 
the  State,  if  its  schools  carry  out  its  principles,  they 
ought  to  receive  the  support  of  the  State.  But  if,  as 
is  plainly  possible,  it  appeared  that,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Church  itself  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
population,  the  Church  schools  did  not  supply  the 
educational  wants  of  the  population,  and  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  a remedy  in  that  respect,  so  that  they  should 
become,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  National  schools, 
then  I think  the  State,  in  its  parental  character,  ought, 
within  certain  limits,  to  extend  aid  to  other  schools. 
What  I mean  is  this,  that  though  the  Church  schools 
had  a primary  claim  upon  the  aid  of  the  State,  others 
ought,  under  the  circumstances  that  I have  stated,  to 
receive  aid  as  a matter  of  proper  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  as  the  common  parent  of  all.  But 
what  we  complain  of  is  that,  not  only  was  the  proper 
order  reversed — that  not  only  were  the  Church  schools 
not  the  State  schools,  but  that  when  the  Church 
schools  sought  for  a portion  of  the  aid  that  was  ex- 
tended freely  to  other  schools,  they  were  refused  any 
portion  of  it.  This  is  what  we  have  for  a good  while 
complained  of. 

20580.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  what  the  claim 
of  the  Primate  and  Protestant  Bishops  in  1826  was? — I 
really  am  not  aware  of  what  the  precise  claim  of  the 
Px-imate  and  the  Protestant  clergy  may  have  been 
in  1826.  But  this  I am  sure  of,  that,  in  supporting  the 
Chinch  Education  Society — the  Church  Education 
Society,  which  had  no  existence  in  1826 — I have  acted 
with  the  Primate  and  with  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of 
the  Chureh  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  establishment  of  the  society.  And  I do  not  think 
it  would  influence  either  me  or  them  if  at  another 
period,  if  it  be  so,  the  Pi'imate,  and  the  Bishops,  and 
the  Clergy  took  a different  view  of  what  the  intei-ests 
of  the  Church  were,  or  what  its  dxxty  was.  I do  not 
know,  however,  that  they  did  so. 

20581.  Taking  for  granted,  as  historically  we  are 
informed  that  they  did,  may  I ask  does  the  Church 
Education  Society  or  do  its  repi'esentatives  now 
claim  to  be  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  education 
of  the  country  ? — I i-eally  liai'dly  know  how  to  answer 
that  question.  They  ceitainly  make  no  such  claim  in 
putting  forward  the  case  of  the  Church  Education 
Society.  On  the  contrary  their  position,  for  a good 
many  years,  has  been— taking  as  an  established  fact 
the  existence  of  the  National  Board  as  the  educational 
organ  of  the  State  in  this  country,  taking  as  an  estab- 
lished fact  also  that  it  is  to  receive  large  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  education  accoi-ding  to  its  prin- 
ciples—the  position  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
for  a long  time  has  been,  not  claiming  a superioi-ity 
over  them,  or  even  dividing  empire  with  them,  but 
claiming  suppoit  for  its  own  schools. 

20582.  In  all  their  own  schools  do  they  not  i-egard 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion as  essential,  and  to  be  read  by  all  children  in  the 
schools  ? — Well,  I have  repeated  two  or  thx-ee  times 
that  they  do  so. 

20583.  And  I presume  that  they  insist  also  upon 
their  own  interpretation  of  disputed  passages  in  the 
Word  of  God? — Who  are  “they”  ? 

20584.  The  manager,  and  patron,  and  teacher  of 
those  schools  ? — The  office  of  i-eligious  teaching  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  clei'gyman. 
The  parish  school  is  his  school,  and  every  Church 
Education  school  is  under  him,  and  it  is  essential  to  its 
maintaining  a connexion  with  the  Church  Education 
Society,  that  he  should  have  the  superintendence  of  it. 
The  Church  Education  Society  confides,  of  course,  the 
religious  education  of  the  children  to  him.  It  has  been 
already  confided  to  him  without  consulting  them.  Of 
course  it  must  be  left  to  his  discretion.  The  society 
cannot  prescribe  to  each  clergyman  in  the  country  what 
view  he  is  to  take  of  Scripture,  or  of  his  duty  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  That  office  is  intrusted  to 
him,  as  regards  the  children  in  the  schools,  Just  as  is 
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intrusted  to  him  the  office  of  explaining  the  Scripture 
to  the  adults  in  the  Church. 

20585.  But  I presume  we  are  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  patrons  and  the  teachers,  in  explaining  or 
commenting  on  the  Scripture,  will  take  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  as  the  basis  of  Scripture  instruction,  andtheform 
of  Church  government  as  established  in  this  country 
when  matters  bearinguponthatsubject  are  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  children  ? — I suppose  every  honest 
man  will  speak  according  to  his  own  principles  and  to 
his  own  views,  in  any  circumstance  in  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  speak  at  all ; but  I believe  that  the  principle 
is  generally  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  our 
schools,  that  the  principles  of  the  Church  have  a dif- 
ferent plan  in  the  instruction  in  Scripture — instruc- 
tion in  Church  formularies.  Instruction  in  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  not  only  is  given  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church,  but  it  requires  express  and 
repeated  statements  of  those  principles.  All  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  given  by  the  clergy- 
man, is  presumed,  of  course,  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Church,  but  it  does  not  in  the 
same  way  involve  the  necessity  of  putting  them  for- 
ward expressly.  On  many  occasions  that  would  be 
obtruding  them  unnecessarily,  and  giving  to  Scriptural 
instruction  what  it  is  the  practice,  I believe,  and  I am 
sure  it  is  the  principle  of  the  Church  Education  Society, 
should  not  be  given  to  it— that  is,  a controversial  char- 
acter. There  are  two  modes  of  teaching  Scripture — 
the  one  controversial,  the  other  non-controversial.  The 
true  interpretation  of  Scripture  cannot  be  taught, 
where  there  is  a controversy  about  it,  without  taking- 
one  side  in  the  controversy.  But  there  are  two  different 
modes  of  teaching  the  truth,  notwithstanding — for  ex- 
ample, in  commenting  upon  a portion  of  Scripture  it 
might  be  pointed  out  what  its  true  meaning  is  without 
any  reference  to  any  existing  body  of  Christians  who 
take  a different  view  of  it ; or  it  might  be  pointed  out 
to  the  children  not  only  what  its  true  meaning  is,  but 
that  others  adopt  a false  meaning  and  teach  it.  That 
last  would,  I think,  be  contrary  to  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  I mean  with 
respect  to  the  Scripture  teaching  of  children  generally. 

20586.  Do  you  regard  a restriction  upon  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  education  as  a grievance  to  the  consciences 
of  the  clergy — do  they  regard  it  as  such  ? — A very 
great  indeed.  It  is  one,  in  fact,  which  they  would  not 
submit  to.  That  is  the  answer  to  that. 

20587.  In  referring  to  your  lordship’s  pamphlet, 
where  you  speak  of  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
parish  clergyman  as  to  the  religious  instruction  of  all 
committed  to  his  care,  do  you  include  in  the  “ all  com- 
mitted to  his  care”  all  parishioners,  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  so  on  ? — 
Well,  I suppose  you  know  that  by  the  form  of  Institu- 
tion to  a parish,  the  bishop  commits  all  the  souls  in  the 
parish  to  the  care  of  the  clergyman.  In  the  sense 
that  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  carry  out  that  charge,  his 
care  may  be  said  to  extend  to  all.  Practically,  how- 
ever, it  extends  only  to  those  who  choose  to  submit 
themselves  to  him,  for  we  acknowledge  the  liberty  that 
every  man  has  of  separating  himself  from  the  Church 
and  taking  another  guide  than  the  one  which  she  has 
provided,  subject  as  he  is  for  all  his  acts  to  God’s 
judgment  for  them. 

20588.  Practically  I suppose  there  is  not  expected  a 
manifestation  of  this  care  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  for 
those  who  are  outside  their  own  immediate  influence  ? 
— That  depends  entirely  on  their  own  sense  of  their 
duty.  Some  take  a larger  view  of  it,  and  others  a 
more  limited  one.  I can  give  no  other  answer  to  that 
question. 

20589.  Was  it  not  your  objection  to  the  system  of 
National  education  from  the  first,  mid  is  not  it  still 
your  objection,  that  you  cannot  through  it  extend  the 
benefits  of  religious  instruction  beyond  the  limits  of 
your  own  Protestant  people  1 — No,  that  was  not  our 
only  or  our  chief  objection.  What  we  objected  to 
chiefly  was,  that  we  could  not,  consistently  with  the 
rules  of  the  National  system,  carry  out  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  own  children  in  the  way  that  we  feel 


conscientiously  bound  to  do.  That  is  our  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  system. 

20590.  I read  from  your  lordship’s  pamphlet,  page 
54,  “that  the  question  about  the  modification  of  these 
fundamental  rules  was  likely  to  arise  first,  and  did, 
in  fact,  first  arise,  from  the  desire  of  the  clergy  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  their  schools  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  people.”  Does  that  desire  still  operate 
upon  them  ? — Most  certainly ; and  the  rule  that  I have 
so  often  referred  to — the  second  rule— is  framed  for 
the  very  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  act  upon  it. 

20591.  And  is  not  this  desire  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  their  schools  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  people 
the  result  of  your  position  and  claim  as  the  National 
Church  ? — No.  If  we  ceased  to  be  the  National 
Church  to-morrow,  I should  desire  it  as  much  as  I do 

20592.  Your  lordship  says  “ that  such  desire  should 
be  felt  by  the  clergy  was  natural  and  almost  unavoid- 
able. The  Reformed  Church  is,  as  has  been  often 
proved,  the  National  Church”? — Now,  I must  say  that 
I cannot  enter  into  this  subject  at  all.  The  contro- 
versy between  the  two  churches  in  this  country,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  Europe,  is  one  of  300  years’  stand- 
in".  And  our  position  in  tins  country  is  one  much 
controverted,  and  since  the  origin  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  this  country  has  been  much  controverted. 
What  I say  is,  I decline  entering  upon  so  large  a con- 
troversial subject,  which  I should  be  very  sorry  to 
speak  about  on  my  oath. 

20593.  Does  your  lordship  decline  to  prosecute  the 
examination  into  this  historical  department  ? — I de- 
cline entering  into  either  of  the  controversies  referred 
to,  certainly,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. 

20594.  With  regard  to  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety, you  say  that  it  is  a conscientious  objection  that 
is  entertained  by  the  clergy  who  still  stand  out  against 
the  National  Board  ? — That  what  is  ? 

20595.  That  it  is  owing  to  their  conscientious  objec- 
tion that  so  many  of  your  clergy  remain  still  opposed 
to  the  National  system  of  education? — I do  say  that  the 
ground  that  they  have  taken  publicly  against  it  is,  that 
they  entertain  a conscientious  objection  to  its  distinc- 
tive rule.  But  if  you  mean  by  the  question  that  I 
should  look  into  the  heart  of  every  individual  who  has 
made  this  objection,  whether  he  has  made  it  upon 
honest  and  conscientious  motives,  and  not  any  others, 
I must  decline  making  any  answer  to  the  question. 

20596.  Then,  under  these  circumstances,  you  would 
make  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  frequent  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  line  of  action  pursued  by 
the  clei-gy  ? — If  the  question  refers  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  changed  on  the  question,  I should 
positively  decline  to  make  any  attempt  to  analyze  the 
motives  of  individuals,  or  to  express  any  judgment 
upon  the  acts  of  individuals,  which  I should  think 
extraordinarily  unbecoming  in  me,  and  especially  as  a 
witness. 

20597.  Does  not  your  plan  enforce  in  all  schools 
religious  teaching  of  a peculiar  character? — Well,  I 
think  it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  it  does  or  not.  I 
have  stated  that  it  does  enforce,  by  a fundamental 
rule,  that  daily  iustraction  shall  be  given  in  the  Bible, 
at  which  all  children  in  attendance  upon  the  school 
are  obliged  to  be  present.  It  also  has  a rule  that 
catechetical  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  in  the  school,  but  it  adds  that 
none  but  those  children  who  are  children  of  members 
of  the  Church  shall  be  obliged  to  be  present  at  this  in- 
stitution. To  that  extent  it  enforces  teaching  of  a 
peculiar  charactex-. 

20598.  Does  your  society,  may  I ask,  regard  it  as  a 
duty  in  connexion  with  its  system  of  education  to  in- 
terfere, if  possible,  with  the  faith  of  other  children 
attending  the  school  ? — My  society,  as  you  call  it,  does 
not  regard  it  as  a duty,  so  fai-  as  I know  or  believe — 
and  I know  of  nothing  that  could  form  a ground  for 
the  opinion  that  it  does — to  interfere  with  the  faith  of 
other  childx-en  attending  its  schools. 

20599.  Should  you  regard  it  as  free  from  the  suspi- 
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cion  of  proselytism  ? — I really  do  not  know  how  any 
society,  or  to  what  extent  any  society,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, may  be  free  from  the  suspicion  of  anything, 
but  I regard  it  as  free  from  the  design  of  proselytism, 
either  in  its  forms,  or  in  its  rules,  or  in  its  conduct,  so 
far  as  I know  of  the  society.  It  has  not  fallen  in 
my  way  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  regular  business 
of  the  society ; but  I think  I am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  what  its  principles  and  conduct  are. 

20600.  Did  I understand  your  lordship  to  say  that 
the  Board  of  National  Education  prohibits  daily  in- 
struction in  Scripture  in  the  schools  under  its  care  ? — 
I never  said  so. 

20601.  May  I ask  what  is  your  view  upon  the 
subject? — My  view  upon  that  subject  is,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive rule  of  the  system  would  render  daily  instruc- 
tion in  Scripture  impossible  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
obligatory  with  us,  that  is,  to  all  children  in  attendance 
upon  the  school. 

20602.  Should  I understand  you  to  have  stated  that 
the  National  Board  of  Education  forbid  that  there 
should  be  any  reference  to,  or  quotation  from  Scripture, 
during  the  time  of  secular  instruction  ? — Yes ; if  there 
were  any  children  present  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Established  Church,  or  whose  parents  made  any  objec- 
tion. 

20603.  During  the  hours  of  united  secular  instruc- 
tion ? — Exactly. 

20604.  Is  there  not  a General  Lesson,  as  it  is  called, 
or  one  of  similar  import,  suspended  on  the  wall  of  each 
National  school,  and,  so  far  as  the  General  Lesson  is 
concerned,  a direct  reference  to  two  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture?— I believe  there  is  a general  rule  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  to  the  effect  that  you  state,  and  that 
there  is,  as  you  state,  a reference  to  the  passages  of 
Scripture  in  the  General  Lesson.  But  what  I am 
speaking  of  is  instruction  in  Scripture.  And  I say 
by  that  such  instruction  is  forbidden,  and  something 
much  shorter  than  instruction ; for  in  the  year  1862, 
as  the  Commissioners,  no  doubt,  are  very  well  aware, 
there  was  an  application  made,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  extend  liberty  to  clergymen  or  laymen 
patrons  of  the  school  to  make  references  to  Scripture. 
There  was  an  application  made  from  the  united  diocese 
of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  presented  by  the 
Bishop  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  pretty  distinctly  intimated,  that  he 
was  favorable  to  the  application:  The  application  was 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  of  the  Board,  as  re- 
gards the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  not  to 
be  enforced  to  prevent  the  manager  or  teacher  of  any 
school  from  making  such  references  to  the  Word  of 
God  as  occasion  might  demand  during  the  hours  of 
general  instruction ; provided  that  under  the  appear- 
ances of  exercising  this  “just  right,”  as  they  call  it, 

“ no  religious  teaching  of  denominational  character  be 
introduced and  an  answer  to  that  application  was 
given  by  the  Secretaries  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board.  The  answer  was,  that  with  every  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  National  system  of  Education, 
the  Commissioners  cannot  approve  of  the  modification 
of  the  rale  -with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
as  proposed  by  the  Memorialists. 

20605.  Does  your  lordship  not  perceive  from  the 
quotation  which  you  have  just  now  made,  that  the 
answer  of  the  Commissioners  was  not  with  respect  to 
any  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  ? — (Beads :) — “ From  making  such  re- 
ference to  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God.”  On  the 
contrary,  the  Bishop  imagined  that  it  was  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  his  application  that 
the  refusal  to  grant  it  was  given ; and  he  wrote  an  ex- 
planatory letter  to  His  Excellency,  saying  : “ We  did 
not  seek  any  modification  of  their  rule  with  regard  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  during  the  hour's  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  but  simply  permission  to  make  such 
reference  to  the  Word  of  God  as  occasion  might  de- 
mand.” And  the  application  so  explained  was  refused. 
So  that  the  answer  of  the  Board  was  not  only  in  re- 
ference to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  this 
subsequent  communication  with  the  Board,  through 


His  Excellency,  made  it  clear  that  the  prohibition  ex-  Dec.  2,  1868. 
tended  to  any  reference  to  Scripture  during  the  time  ~ — 

of  general  instruction.  ' Bishopof 

20606.  Now,  was  not  the  reply  of  the  Commissioners  Ossory. 
of  National  Education  simply  a refusal  to  modify  the 
rule  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ? — 

The  Bishop  addressed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  again,  say- 
ing, that  the  memorialists  did  not  seek  any  modification 
of  their  rule,  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, during  the  hours  of  general  instruction ; that 
what  they  asked  was  the  simple  permission  to  make 
such  reference  to  the  Word  of  God  as  occasion  might 
demand.  “ Your  Excellency  will  perceive,”  he  says, 

“ the  marked  distinction  existing  between  the  reading 
of  Scripture  during  ordinary  school  hours,  and  the 
occasional  reference  to  the  same  in  the  exercise  of 
what  we  hope  will  be  considered  a just  right  in  im- 
parting that  ‘ combined  literary  and  moral’  instruction 
which  is  required  under  the  rules  of  the  Board.”  This 
answer  given  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was : “ I have 
received  an  intimation  from  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  that  the  re-consideration  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  deputation  from  the  clergy  of 
your  diocese,  to  which  you  invited  them,  has  not  led 
them  to  think  that  they  can  see  their  way  to  any 
alteration  in  the  present  practice.” 

20607.  Has  your  lordship  visited  many  National 
schools  ? — I was  never  in  a National  school  in  my  life. 

20608.  You  are  aware  personally  that  there  is  a 
general  reference  to  Scripture  in  the  General  Lesson 
suspended  on  the  wall  of  every  National  school  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  it  personally ; I have  seen  the  rale  of  the 
National  Board,  directing  that  that  General  Lesson 
should  be  suspended,  and  I know  that  the  lesson  con- 
tains two  references  to  Scripture,  but  how  that  alters 
the  effect  of  the  distinctive  rule  of  the  Board  is  more 
than  I can  perceive. 

20609.  Are  you  not  also  aware  that  in  all  schools 
where  the  patrons  desire  it  a copy  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments shall  be  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the 
National  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  term  of  the 
rale,  but  if  they  were  as  you  state  I should  not  know 
what  it  has  to  do  with  the  immediate  question. 

20610.  And  that  all  breaches  of  morals  in  both  tables 
of  the  law,  the  fust  and  second,  may  by  the  teacher  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  children  in  connexion 
■with  the  Ten  Commandments  suspended  in  the  school  ? 

— I am  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  so ; but  I do  not 
know  it. 

20611.  Should  I understand  your  lordship  to  say 
that  the  Church  Education  Society  did  not  require 
children  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized 
Version  in  all  their  schools? — I did  not  say  so. 

20612.  I was  under  the  impression  that  your  lord- 
ship  in  reference  to  Scripture  reading  said,  “ I say  we 
make  no  such  requirement ; ” what  was  the  require- 
ment to  which  your  lordship  referred  in  that  connex- 
ion?— Well,  to  answer  that  would  x’ender  it  necessary 
that  I should  x-emember  your  question  distinctly,  which, 
without  intending  any  dispax-agement  of  its  impor- 
tance, I must  confess  I do  not.  It  can  be  referred  to. 

My  recollection  was  that  you  asked  me  about  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Church  Education  Society,  whether 
it  required  that  there  should  be  religious  teaching  of 
a peculiar  denominational  character  in  its  schools — I 
said  that  there  was  no  such  requirement.  That  is  at 
least  my  recollection  of  the  question  and  answer.  If 
you  think  it  worth  referring  to  the  evidence  to  ascertain 
whether  my  recollection  is  right  or  wrong  you  can. 

But  whatever  I said,  it  must  be  plain  that  that  is  what 
I meant,  for  I have  read  out  the  rule,  and  I have  re- 
peated it  more  than  once — viz.,  that  not  merely  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  to  be  given  daily  to  all  children  in 
attendance  who  are  able  to  read. 

206 1 3.  Do  you  regard  the  religious  instruction  in  all 
your  schools  then  as  in  any  sense  compulsory  or  re- 
quired ? — I regard  it  (that  is,  the  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures)  as  compulsory  in  the  sense  in  which 
arithmetic  or  spelling  is  compulsory,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  daily  business  of  the  school  is  compulsory,  but  I 
5 Y 2 
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regard  it  as  not  compulsory  in  this  sense,  that  no  child 
is  obliged  to  attend  our  schools ; and  as  far  as  I know 
there  are  no  improper  means  used  to  induce  any  chil- 
dren to  attend  them. 

20G14.  Archdeacon  Bell  of  Waterford  was  a secretary, 
I believe,  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — He  was, 
and  I believe  he  is  ; of  that,  however,  I am  not  sure. 

20615.  Does  your  lordship  concur  in  the  statement 
upon  this  point  as  made  by  Archdeacon  Bell — I quote 
from  the  evidence  of  1854,  where  Mr.  Cross,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Board,  and  a member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  says : — “ In  the  Church  Education 
schools  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Protestant  Au- 
thorised Version  is  compulsory.  Tins  fact  is  occasion- 
ally denied.  But  a speech  made  by  the  Yen.  the 
Archdeacon  of  Waterford,  who  is  secretary  of  this 
very  society  here,  while  on  a deputation  to  Bath, 
fully  proves  that  no  child  will  be  admitted  to  one  of 
those  schools  without  its  parent  having  previously 
consented  to  what  must  in  the  case  of  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic be  deemed  a violation  of  conscientious  prin- 
ciple. The  speech  will  be  found  in  the  Bath  Chronicle 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1853,  and  has  been  copied  into 
the  Waterford  Mail  of  the  30th  of  June,  and  Arch- 
deacon Bell  informed  me  it  is  a correct  report  of  his 
speech.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — “ If 
the  Church  Education  Society  received  money  from 
the  National  system  they  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
ceive into  the  school  children  whose  parents  objected 
to  their  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  they  would  not 
have  the  power  either  to  reject  them  or  to  insist  upon 
their  receiving  Scripture  education.”  Does  your  lord- 
ship  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  Waterford,  as  representing  the  Church  Education 
Society  ? — I must  take  leave  to  say  I do  not  think  it 
is  a very  convenient  way  of  carrying  on  an  exami- 
nation, if  you  want  to  ascertain  my  sentiments  on  the 
mlcs  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  to  read  out 
another’s  mode  of  expressing  what  these  rules  involve ; 
and  then  to  read  out  comments  by  Mr.  Cross,  upon 
what  he  has  said,  to  the  effect  that  it  amounts  to  an 
admission  that  there  is  compulsory  education  in  our 
schools  ; and  finally,  to  ask  me  whether  I agree  with 
the  statement  or  not.  I would  rather  express  my  own 
views  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  Education  Society, 
which  I am  prepared  to  do,  or  give  an  explanation  of 
them  iu  my  own  terms,  without  being  called  upon  to 
adopt  or  reject  explanations  given  by  others.  And  if 
you  allow  me,  I will  now  repeat  the  explanation 
which  I have  given.  I am  perfectly  ready  to  say  in 
what  sense  religious  education  is  compulsory,  and 
in  what  sense  I regard  it  as  non-compulsory  in  our 
schools.  It  is  known,  and  I have  repeated  it  pretty 
often  to-day,  that  it  is  a rule  of  our  schools  that  all 
children  in  attendance  should  receive  instruction  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  daily.  No  child  can  attend  our 
schools  without  complying  with  that  rale  as  well  as 
all  the  other  rules  ; and  in  that  sense  religious  educa- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  compulsory  in  our  schools. 
But  the  notion  that  compulsory  religious  education 
carries  with  it,  I fancy  is  this,  that  a constraint 
is  put  upon  the  scholar,  and  that  he  is  made  to  read 
the  Bible  whether  he  will  or  not  at  a certain 
hour.  There  is  no  such  compulsion  as  that  existing 
iu  our  schools,  because  the  child  comes  in  with  the 
certain  knowledge  himself,  and  with  the  certain 
knowledge  of  his  parents  that  he  will  be  required 
to  do  this.  He  does  it,  as  he  complies  with  every 
other  part  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  as  a matter 
of  compulsion,  iu  this  sense,  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  school  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
it.  In  no  other  sense  is  religious  instruction  com- 
pulsory ; and  I think  the  word  “compulsory”  sug- 
gests a state  of  things  with  respect  to  the  schools 
and  the  scholars  which  is  not  true. 

20616.  Allow  me,  my  lord,  in  putting  the  next 
question  to  say,  that  I should  not  have  made  any  quo- 
tation from  the  testimony  of  any  witness  examined  at 
a previous  Commission  had  it  not  been  somewhat  usual 
before  this  Commission,  and  I simply  wish  now  to 
know  from  vou,  as  representing  the  Church  Edu- 


cation Society,  whether  you  are  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  view  given  by  Archdeacon  Bell,  claiming  power 
either  to  reject  children  coming  to  the  school  or  insist 
upon  their  receiving  Scripture  education  ? — Archdeacon 
Bell,  or  any  other  patron  of  a school,  would  be  only 
carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  society  in  doing  so.  The 
effect  of  the  existence  of  this  rule  is  so  far  from  ren- 
dering religious  education  compulsory  that  it  renders 
it  voluntary,  because  the  parent  has  thereby  distinct 
notice  of  what  his  child  will  be  obliged  to  comply 
with ; whereas  if  he  were  received  into  the  school 
without  any  notice  it  might  be  afterwards  said  he  was 
trepanned  into  a school  where  he  was  forced  to  read 
the  Scriptures. 

20617.  Does  your  lordship  think  that  there  are  many 
parishes  in  Ireland  in  which  Protestant  minorities  are 
very  small,  and  where  an  efficient  school  for  such  of  a 
denominational  character  could  not  be  well  established? 
— I am  sure  that  there  are  many  parishes  in  Ireland 
in  which  congregations  in  our  churches  are  very  small, 
and  in  consequence  our  schools  must  be  very  small, 
and  I am  sure  that  very  small  schools  cannot  be  made 
efficient  in  any  proper  sense.  But  I am  sure  that  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  attend  to  the 
small  population  of  small  parishes,  and  to  give  them 
sound  instruction  according  to  our  views,  spiritual  in- 
struction, and  to  provide  for  them  a divine  service, 
according  to  what  we  regard  to  be  a pure  ritual,  in  the 
same  way  it  is  our  duty  to  look  after  the  children  of 
those  parents,  and  to  provide  as  far  as  we  can  a school 
for  them  in  which  they  may  receive  education  ac- 
cording to  our  principles  and  their  own.  And  in  carry- 
ing out  this  view  of  his  duty  I have  known  a clergy- 
man, who  was  unable  to  pay  a schoolmaster,  carry 
on  the  education  of  the  children  himself,  and  I agreed 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so, 
as  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  he  had, 
unfortunately,  a great  deal  of  leisure  from  having 
very  little  more  occupation  of  a properly  clerical  kind 
in  his  parish. 

20618.  The  proportion  of  the  Protestant  population 
to  the  general  population  of  your  diocese  is  very  limited, 
I perceive  ? — I am  aware  of  the  fact. 

20619.  Are  the  statistics,  as  given  in  “Thom,”  does 
your  lordship  suppose  correct — I think  five  per  cent, 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Kilkenny  and  about  nine 
per  cent,  in  Ferns? — Well,  really,  I cannot  answer 
for  the  accuracy  of  such  statistical  statements. 

20620.  Pretty  accurate,  I presume? — Well  1 wish 
to  say,  once  for  all,  that  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  obtain  statistical  information,  with  re- 
spect to  education,  from  other  sources  from  which  it 
may  be  more  accurately  obtained — as  the  officers  of 
the  society,  for  example,  are  ready  to  attend  upon  the 
Commission  and  to  give  information  with  respect  to 
what  it  is  their-  proper  business  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  ; and  as  1 have  not  informed  myself  about 
statistics  so  as  to  carry  them  accurately  in  my  head,  and 
able  to  answer  off  book  with  respect  to  them,  I should 
beg  to  decline  giving  any  statistical  information.  If 
I thought  I should  be  withholding  any  information 
from  the  Commission  by  refusing  to  give  it  myself  1 
should  certainly  make  the  best  attempt  that  I could 
to  give  it ; but  as  I know  that  they  can  obtain  infor- 
mation in  a much  more  accurate  form  than  I could  give 
it  I beg  to  decline  making  any  answers  to  any  statistical 
questions. 

20621.  I presume  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
your  diocese,  of  the  Protestant  population  the  far 
larger  number  of  them  are  in  such  circ.umstances  that 
their  children  ought  not  to  be  attending  common 
schools? — I declare  I do  not  know  whether  there  is 

20622.  Does  your  lordship  imply  that  in  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  four,  or  six,  or  eight  children  a school 
can  be  set  up  and  efficiently  worked  which  should  have 
any  claim  upon  the  funds  of  the  State  for  its  support? 
- — W ell,  any  claim  that  would  be  effectual  as  aiding 
the  school,  I suppose  it  could  hardly  have,  but  a claim 
i;i  proportion  to  its  numbers  it  certainly  would  have, 
i:'  the  object  of  the  State  is  to  obtain  secular  education 
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for  its  individual  members,  I presume,  and  if  there 
were  to  be  for  the  education  furnished  to  a small  popu- 
lation a proportionately  small  payment.  But  that 
question  is  a mere  matter  of  curiosity,  I think. 

20623.  Should  your  lordship  expect  that  small 
schools  with  an  attendance  of  four  or  six  should  be 
set  up  in  different  parishes? — By  whom? 

20624.  By  any  parties  ? — They  are  set  up,  if  there 
are  no  more,  by  the  clergy. 

20625.  Are  there  not  very  many  parishes  in  which 
there  are  no  Protestant  schools  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  a good  many  parishes  in  Ireland  in 
which  there  are  no  Protestants. 

20626.  But  no  Protestant  schools  where  there  are 
Protestant  children? — No  ; I think,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  very  few.  There  are  not  five  in  my  diocese 
to  which  that  description  applies,  nor  near  that  number. 
I take  the  number  as  a safe  one.  At  the  same  time  I 
really  will  stop  here ; for  I will  not  answer  statistical 
questions. 

20627.  You  are  acquainted  with  Kilkenny.  Have 
you  visited  the  model  school  in  Kilkenny  ? — Never  ; 
nor,  I might  add,  though  you  did  not  ask  me,  do  I 
visit  our  own  schools.  It  is  not  my  system  to  visit 
schools. 

20628.  There  are  several  children  of  the  Established 
Church,  I perceive  by  the  statements  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  who  attend  the  model 
school  at  Kilkenny?  — If  the  fact  is  stated  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  you  know  upon 
much  better  authority  than  you  would  if  I told  it  to 
you,  but  I believe  it  is  the  case. 

20629.  Could  your  lordship  state  at  what  time  it 
was  established  ?—No ; I could  not,  indeed. 

20630.  Could  you  say  whether  any  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  now  attending  the  model  school  in  Kil- 
kenny have  been  educated  there? — In  the  model 
school  ? 

20631.  Yes  ? — I should  think  it  impossible.  I do 
not  positively  know,  however. 

20632.  Do  you  notice  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Kilkenny  “ indifferentism  ” in 
religion  to  “ an  immense  extent  ?’ — Those  are  questions 
that  I cannot  answer  at  all.  What  I conceive  to  be  the 
proper  business  of  this  Commission  is — at  least  what 
I have  come  for  is  to  give  information,  so  far  as  I can 
give,  with  respect  to  principles,  rules,  projects  of  im- 
provement, and  so  forth.  But  as  to  entering  into  the 
general  question  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
and  the  state  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  a thing  that  I would  beg  to 
decline  doing. 

20633.  I referred  merely  to  a statement  that  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  owing  to  the  instruction  in 
the  model  schools  of  Kilkenny  there  was  a con- 
siderable amount  of  indifferentism  among  Protes- 
tants, and  “ indifferentism  ” to  “ an  immense  extent," 
and  I was  anxious,  if  your  lordship  could,  to 
have  that  statement  contradicted  or  confirmed  ? — I 
neither  confirm  nor  contradict  it  from  any  positive 
knowledge.  I do  not  believe,  however,  that  indiffer- 
entism exists  to  an  immense  extent  or  any  unusual 
extent.  I should  say  that  I fear  there  is  hardly  any 
parish  in  Ireland  in  which  it  could  be  truly  said  that 
there  was  a good  deal  of  indifferentism  amongst  its 
population  with  respect  to  what  they  ought  to  be 
most  concerned  about.  But  if  there  is  anything 
peculiar  in  the  state  of  Kilkenny  in  this  respect  it 
comes  neither  within  my  knowledge  nor  my  belief. 

20634.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — I had  the  honour  of  put- 
ting a question  to  your  lordship  with  reference  to 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  community  would  be 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  your 
lordship  suggested  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  schools,  and  I should  wish 
to  obtain  your  lordship’s  opinion,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  give  it,  whether  if  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity were  willing  to  withdraw  their  objections  to 
such  an  arrangement  as  you  suggest  being  carried  into 
effect,  your  lordship,  as  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  Church  Education  Society,  would  be  willing  to 


meet  their  views  by  arranging  not  to  admit  Roman 
Catholic  children  to  your  schools,  but  to  bring  your 
schools  to  the  condition  of  being  exclusively  Church  of 
England  schools  ? — For  myself  I say  that  I should  not 
consent  to  that  arrangement,  and  although  I hold  no 
proxy  from  the  Church  Education  Society  on  the  ques- 
tion, my  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement.  And  my  conviction  further  is  that 
if  the  Society  did  consent  to  it,  the  clergy  would  not ; 
that  the  clergy  of  the  country  would  not  consent  to 
maintain  schools  in  connexion  with  the  State,  or  other- 
wise, on  the  condition  that  a certain  child  brought  by 
his  parents  should  have  the  door  of  the  school  shut  in 
his  face  as  the  result  of  a rule  arising  out  of  a compact 
with  the  State,  or  in  any  other  way.  That  is  my  con- 
viction. For  myself  I can  say  I would  not  submit  to 
it.  But  I think  I ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  the  society 
and  to  myself,  that  I should  not  only  have  no  objection, 
but  that  I should  desire  that  the  utmost  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  character  of  the  school  and  the 
nature  of  the  education  to  be  given  at  it,  so  as  to  secure, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  by  any  previous  precaution,  that 
no  child  should  enter  it  whose  parents  should  be  in 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  education  that  was  to 
be  received  there.  I should  be  not  merely  willing  but 
glad  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement. 

20635.  So  that  any  parent  bringing  his  child  to 
that  school,  or  any  child  entering  that  school,  should 
be  made  perfectly  aware  that  the  school  was  a Church 
of  England  school  ? — Yes,  and  that  the  education  that 
was  given  in  it  should  be  perfectly  made  known,  and 
as  much  publicity  as  possible  given  to  it,  so  as  to 
secure,  as  far  as  any  previous  precaution  could  render 
it,  that  no  one  could  enter  it  in  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  education  to  be  given. 

20636.  Mr.  Gibson. — I hold  in  my  hand  a published 
charge  of  your  lordship,  in  the  year  1845,  and  in  a 
note  at  page  271,  I find  a statement  of  what  your 
opinion  is  as  to  the  views  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  I should  like  to  hear  your  lordship  explain 
that  opinion,  because  it  startled  me  a good  deal  when  it 
first  came  across  me.  It  is  a note  in  reference  to  the 
correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
prelates  ? — With  the  Primate. 

20637.  You  refer  to  the  statements  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  his  correspondence,  in  which  he  states  that 
“It  should  be  explicitly  avowed  and  generally  understood  as 
its  leading  principle  [the  National  system  of  education]  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians." 

There  is  a reference  then  to  a note,  which  I presume  is 
your  lordship’s  note,  and  it  says  : — 

“In  each  of  his  three  letters  Sir  Robert  Peel  puts  forward 
this  fundamental  principle,  as  if  he  thought  that  in  Ireland  it 
was  only  acted  on  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board ; whereas 
in  the  Church  Education  Society  it  is  the  principle  and  the 
practice  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  iniltience  or  disturb  the 
belief  of  any  dissenting  children,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant, who  may  attend  our  schools,  and  no  complaint,  so  far  as 
I know,  has  been  made  of  any  violation  of  this  principle,  even 
in  a single  instance." 

I understood  your  lordship  to  say  that  in  reading  the 
Bible,  and  in  giving  religious  instruction,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  teacher,  or  whoever  gave  the  instruction,  to 
explain  and  teach  the  truths  of  religion  involved  in  it. 
I should  like  to  know  exactly  how  that  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  influence  or  disturb  the  religious  belief  of  any 
dissenting  child? — I think,  as  well  as  I remember, 
that  the  two  words,  influence  and  disturb,  should  be 
taken  together,  and  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  I 
meant  there  was  no  attempt  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  cliildren,  because  that  would  be  the  same  thing 
as  excluding  every  good  and  useful  influence  that  could 
be  exercised  over  them.  The  two  words  should  be 
taken  together,  and  the  meaning  would  be  then  seen 
to  be,  I think,  influence  with  a view  to  disturb. 

20638.  I will  be  happy  to  receive  any  explanation 
you  wish  to  give? — What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  there 
was  to  be  no  attempt  made,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
disturb  the  religious  belief  of  any  child  in  the  school. 
In  that  sense  I adhere  to  the  statement  quoted  of  what 
I believe  to  be  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
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Church  Education  Society.  But  that  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  inform  or  guide  the  mind  of  the  child 
in  a way  that  might  possibly  disturb  its  belief,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  assert,  and  I never  meant  to  assert  it. 
The  teaching  of  Scripture,  everybody  knows — even  the 
least  controversial  teaching  of  Scripture,  may  have  that 
tendency  ; and  1 have  known  it  to  have  the  effect.  I 
have  known — not  in  the  case  of  children,  but  in  the 
case  of  grown  persons — that  simply  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  has  led  to  a total  change  in  their  religious 
views.  That  such  a change  has  happened,  therefore,  as 
the  result  of  the  uncontroversial  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  ourschools  I can  well  believe,  though  I must  say 
I have  never  heard  of  a Roman  Catholic  child’s  reli- 
gion being  changed  in  any  of  them.  What  I meant 
was,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  teaching  Scripture — 
1 believe  I said  this  before,  or  something  like  it,  but  I 
will  repeat  it — that  there  are  two  modes  of  teaching 
Scripture,  the  controversial  and  then  the  uncontro- 
versial mode.  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  before 
controversies  existed  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  taught, 
and  if  so,  they  must  have  been  taught  without  any 
reference  to  the  controversies  that  have  since  arisen. 
No  one  will  doubt  that  its  true  meaning  was  then 
evolved  by  this  teaching,  but  of  course  the  result  of  it 
would  be  that  when  controversies  arose  afterwards  it 
had  given  an  impression  that  was  contrary  to  one  side, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  other.  I believe  I am 
spending  a great  many  words  in  what  might  be  said 
in  a very  few.  What  I mean  is,  that  there  is  a 
controversial  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  a non-con- 
troversial  exposition  of  Scripture.  I should  wish  to 
take  an  inoffensive  illustration.  Suppose  the  teacher 
explaining  one  of  the  pastoral  epistles  were  to 
point  out  the  bearing  of  a passage  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  or  upon  the  government  of  the 
Church,  one  man  might  teach  what  he  believed  to  be 
its  proper  meaning  without  referring  at  all  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a Church  that  was  in  opposition  to  it;  and 
: mother  might  add  to  the  exposition  “ Our  Presbyterian 
brethren  take  a different  view  of  this  passage,  but 
they  are  wrong."  Now,  the  former  is  the  mode  in  which 
I believe  the  Scripture  is  intended  to  be  taught,  and 
actually  is  taught  in  the  general  classes  in  pur  schools. 
That  is  what  I meant — that  there  would  be  no  direct 
attempt  to  disturb  the  belief  of  any  child. 

20039.  The  difference  is  made  up  in  the  words — 
“ there  is  no  direct  attempt” — though  it  may  neces- 
sarily be  indirect  in  the  inculcation  of  truth? — In 
many  instances  in  teaching  the  true  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  necessary  result  would  be  that  you  would 
teach  one  side  of  a controversy. 

20G40.  If  I understood  exactly  the  object  of  your 
! ' b ship's  observations  with  respect  to  the  duties  of 
the  Established  Church,  I understood  you  said  that 
when  a charge  was  given  at  ordination  by  the  bishop 
iie  was  bound  to  give  it  to  all  within  his  charge,  and 
that  that  included  everyone  in  the  parish? — You 
could  not  have  heard  me  correctly.  I did  not  say 
anything  about  Ordination,  in  which  there  is  no  sucli 
charge,  but  I spoke  about  Institution,  and  that  when 
a clergyman  is  instituted  into  a parish  all  the  souls  of 
those  in  the  parish  are  committed  to  his  care.  I 
never  meant  that  that  conveyed  the  right  to  exercise 
any  pastoral  care  where  the  subjects  of  it  refused  to 
receive  it,  but  I believed  that  it  imposed  the  duty 
upon  the  clergyman  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  exer- 
cise it. 

20641.  I presume  that  your  lordship  assumes  that 
i ho  fact  of  a child  being  brought  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  parent  to  a school  where  he  will  be  taught 
from  the  Bible,  implies  a willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  that  the  child  shall  receive  that  instruction  1 
— Yes,  if  he  has  full  warning  of  it. 

20642.  Does  your  lordship  conceive  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  a lay  patron  is  the  same  or  co-extensive 
with  that  of  a clerical  patron  in  regard  to  the  duty  of 
imparting  religions  instruction  in  the  schools  under 
his  charge  ? — I,  of  course,  do  not  conceive  that  they 
•e  exactly  the  same,  because  I have  spoken  of  some 
obligations  of  a clerical  patron  in  connexion  with  the 


ceremony  of  Institution,  which  a lay  patron  does  not 
undergo.  But  with  respect  to  the  question  whether, 
independently  of  this,  there  is  any,  and  what  difference 
between  them,  which  I suppose  is  the  purport  of  your 
question,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I think 
that  they  are  really  different,  and  that  the  obligations 
of  the  clergyman  in  that  regard  are  more  direct  and 
pressing.  To  what  extent  a duty  of  the  same  kind 
rests  upon  a lay  patron  must  depend  upon  indivi- 
dual conscience,  and,  accordingly,  lay  patrons  take 
very  different  views  of  their  duty  in  that  respect, 
and  we  have  some  amongst  the  supporters  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  who  say  frankly  to  us — 
“We  do  not  take  the  same  view  that  you  do  of  the 
nature  of  that  obligation  that  exists  -with  respect  to  the 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  but  as  you  take  that 
view  of  it,  and  as  it  is  a conscientious  conviction 
upon  your  part,  we  think  we  ought  to  support  you  in 
maintaining  it  for  yourselves,  and  we  -will  do  so.”  But 
that  does  not  prevent  some  of  them  from  being  patrons 
of  National  schools  in  which  they  discharge  another 
duty,  a duty  to  their  Roman  Catholic  tenantiy  as  they 
believe. 

20643.  If  a patron  be  'willing  to  give  religious  in- 
struction in  any  school,  and  appoints  a time  within 
which  that  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given,  is  not 
the  patron  discharged  from  any  moral  responsibility 
if  a parent  refuses  to  allow  his  child  to  receive  that 
instruction? — I think  the  moral  responsibility  must 
depend  a good  deal  on  the  individual  mews  of  his  duty 
as  patron,  provided,  that  is,  that  they  have  been  con- 
scientiously formed,  and  I must  refer  that  to  every 
individual  patron.  Some  take  one  view  and  some 
another.  If  you  ask  what  my  own  view  would  be  iff 
I were  a lay  patron  I will  give  it,  I should  not  think 
myself  discharged  thereby  from  moral  responsibility  in 
the  case. 

20644.  Master  Brooke. — Are  there  any  by-laws  sup- 
pressed, or  any  secret  rules  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  Education  Society  ? — I have  never  known  of 
any,  and  if  I did,  I should  call  on  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  to  make  them  public,  and  if  they  refused 
to  make  them  public,  I should  feel  constrained  to 
sever  my  connexion  with  it. 

20645.  Have  you  heard  of  any  rules  except  those 
presented  every  year  at  the  head  of  the  reports  ? — 
Never. 

20646.  Is  there  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who 
have  any  right  to  state  what  are  the  opinions  or  the 
views  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  other  than 
those  expressed  in  these  few  pages  ? — I should  think 
not,  except  that  if  a dispute  arose  about  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  rales,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety would  be  called  on  to  declare  in  favour  of  one 
view  or  other  : and  in  one  case  at  least  they  did  so 
veiy  emphatically,  as  you  know. 

20647.  I presume  your  lordship  does  not  undei'take 
to  state  beyond  what  you  find  in  these  printed  rales, 
the  sense,  or  wishes,  or  intentions  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  ? — No  ; of  course  if  in  the  last  public 
declaration  of  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
in  1860,  they  had  undergone  any  considerable  change, 
I am  tolerably  sure  I would  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it.  I have  no  reason  to  think  there  was  any 
change. 

20648.  With  regard  to  the  benefits  that  might  be 
supposed  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a plan  as 
you  have  suggested,  have  you  considered  whether  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a benefit  to  subject  the 
Church  Education  Society  schools  adapted  in  that 
system  to  the  State,  to  the  inspection  of  the  public 
Inspectors  of  the  National  Board? — Well,  indepen- 
dently of  the  question  of  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage to  our  schools,  I think  that  the  State  has  a right 
and  that  it  is  its  duty,  to  see  that,  if  they  give  us 
money,  we  should  give  them  value  for  it.  Indepen- 
dently, however,  of  the  State’s  right  in  the  matter,  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  schools 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  regular  inspection  from 
well  qualified  persons  appointed  by  the  State. 
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20649.  You  would  think  it  would  have  a very  stimu- 
lating effect  on  both  schoolmasters  and  scholars  ? — I 
think  so  decidedly. 

20650.  Supposing  the  Inspectors  were  taken  from 
all  denominations  indifferently,  would  you  object  to 
the  inspection  of  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  if  the  inspection  were  confined  o seculaf 
education. 

20651.  In  my  question,  I am  looking  to  the  possible 
benefit  that  might  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  as  you  propose,  namely,  the  State  looking  only 
to  the  secular  education,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  it 
thoroughly,  and  leaving  the  religious  education  to  the 
patrons  or  managers  of  the  schools  1 — I should  like  as 
little  as  possible  to  make  an  abstract  statement  on 
such  a subject,  because  while  I conceive  there  would 
be  no  objection  in  a general  way  to  Roman  Catholics 
being  amongst  the  Inspectors,  and  taking  their  place 
in  examining  Church  schools  as  well  as  others,  I can 
easily  conceive  that  an  arrangement  might  possibly 
be  made,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  which  would  give  a preponderance  to  Roman 
Catholic  Inspectors,  or  establish  a kind  of  Roman 
Catholic  inspection,  which  I should  feel  called  upon 
to  object  to.  Though  there  were  no  reason  to  object 
to  it  when  stated  in  the  abstract  form,  I might  find  it 
necessary  to  object  to  it  in  the  form  that  was  actually 
adopted.  It  would  be  a great  deal  better,  with  respect 
to  such  points,  to  reserve  all  discussion  of  them,  if  the 
general  principle  were  agreed  upon. 

20652.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to 
the  training  of  teachers,  supposing  that  such  a plan 
as  you  suggest  were  adopted  for  the  public  training  of 
teachers  ? — I believe  there  are  two  very  good  training 
systems  in  existence,  and  I don’t  see  why  they  should 
not  be  both  supported. 

20653.  You  would  be  inclined  to  support  denomi- 
national training  schools — I mean  training  schools  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  ? — I think  if  they  were  ade- 
quately supported  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I don’t  see 
any  insuperable  objection  when  persons  of  the  age 
of  candidate  schoolmasters  come  up  to  the  training 
school, — that  they  should  be  trained  together  in  what 
would  be  their  proper  business  as  secular  teachers, 
and  that  they  should  receive  religious  instruction 
together.  The  education  of  such  persons  is  quite 
different  from  primary  education. 

20654.  Mi-.  Stokes. — Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
difficulty  felt  by  managers  of  Church  Education  schools 
in  admitting  children  to  the  secular  instruction  with- 
out giving  them  religious  instruction  does  not  rest 
upon  a claim  to  territorial  jurisdiction  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  of  the  parish  ? — I will  not  say  what  it  rests 
upon  in  the  minds  of  others,  but  I have  said  that  in 
in  my  mind  it  does  not  rest  upon  such  claims,  for  I 
have  said  distinctly  that  if  we  ceased  to  be  the  Esta- 
blished Church  to-morrow,  I should  feel  it  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  condition  just  as  much  as  I do  now. 
It  is  with  reference  to  my  own  duty  as  the  manager 
of  a school  that  I insist  upon  the  condition,  and  not 
with  inference  to  any  power  or  authority  I might 
have  over  others. 

20655.  Possible  political  changes  would  not  remove 
the  difficulty  necessarily? — Not  with  me. 

20656.  I think  you  said,  in  admitting  Roman  Ca- 
tholic children  to  Church  Education  schools,  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  the  parents  approved  of  the 
kind  of  education  given  to  the  children  in  those 
schools  ? — I think  that  in  what  I said  upon  that  subject 
I was  speaking  rather  prospectively  than  with  re- 
spect to  the  past,  however  desirous  he  were  to  send 
his  child  to  the  school,  but  I have  no  objection  to  speak 
with  respect  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  future.  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  all  Roman  Catholic  parents  who 
suffered  their  children  to  come  to  the  Church  Educa- 
tion schools  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  education 
they  were  to  receive  there,  but  I am  perfectly  sure 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  controversy  has  been 
agitated,  and  carried  into  every  corner  of  the  country, 
that  they  knew  they  would  have  to  read  the  Bible. 


And,  as  to  the  future,  as  I have  said,  I should  be  wil- 
liua-  and  glad  that  there  should  be  a full  public  de- 
claration in  any  mode  that  could  be  devised — sup- 
posing even  that  it  was  put  up  as  an  advertisement 
in  large  letters  upon  the  door  of  the  school — which 
should  acquaint  every  person  with  the  nature  of  the 
education  to  be  carried  out  in  the  school,  and  make 
it  certain  that  no  Roman  Catholic  parent  should  bring 
his  child  there,  or  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  school, 
without  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  education  that 
he  was  to  receive  there. 

20657.  Would  there  beany  objection  to  such  a plan 
as  this,  that  at  every  school  there  should  be  a book,  on 
the  first  page  of  which  there  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  and 
that  the  parent,  in  bringing  his  or  her  child  for  admis- 
sion, should  be  required  to  sign  a certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  or  she  had  heard  the  rules  read,  and 
approved  of  them,  and  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
them  ? — I should  have  a decided  objection  to  that  plan, 
and  I will  state  my  reason  for  objecting  to  it,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
readiness  which  I have  professed  to  take  every  pre- 
caution to  guard  against  any  mistake  in  the  matter. 

I think  a Roman  Catholic  parent  would  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  do  what  would  allow 
it  to  be  said  that  he  had  under  his  hand  given 
over  his  child  to  the  Protestant  clergyman  for 
religious  education.  It  would  be  raising  impediments 
to  the  exercise  of  the  free  will  of  the  parent,  to 
require  him  to  sign  in  that  way.  But  for  the 
bond  fide  purpose  of  acquainting  his  own  mind  with 
the  nature  of  the  education  he  was  about  to  give 
his  child,  there  are  no  means  that  cordd  be  devised 
that  I would  not  consent  to.  I may  be  wrong  in 
the  distinction  that  I make,  but  I think  it  has  a real 
ground  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country — 
though  if  it  were  not  necessary  I should  rather  not 
explain  myself  further  on  that  point. 

20658.  In  relying  on  the  controversies  which  have 
raged  for  a series  of  year-s  on  the  subject,  do  you  tlrink 
the  labouring  classes  who  send  their'  children  to  Church 
Education  schools,  or  primary  schools  in  general,  would 
be  sure  to  have  heard  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised  in  this  controversy ’—Well,  I am  perfectly 
certain  that  they  never  learn  them  in  the  same  way  that 
persons  of  education  do ; but  I am  perfectly  certain 
also  that  there  is  hardly  any  parish  in  which  the 
lower  orders  are  not  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
Church  Education  schools  to  the  extent  that  would  let 
them  know  that  their  children  would  receive  an  educa- 
tion there  which  their  religious  teachers  did  not  approve 
of,  because  wherever  the  Church  Education  Society 
school  is,  it  becomes  a particular  question,  of  course, 
whether  the  children  are  to  be  sent  to  it  or  not ; and 
I don’t  think  the  parents  are  left  very  long  in  ignorance 
of  what  the  education  is  that  is  to  be  received  there, 
though  I don’t  mean  that  they  learn  it  from  con- 
troversial pamphlets. 

20659.  As  you  think  the  book  suggested  would  be 
objectionable,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  simple 
plan  of  having  the  rules,  with  regard  to  religion, 
printed  on  cards,  one  of  which  should  be  given  to  every 
parent  that  brought  his  child  to  the  school  ? — I 
should  rather  leave  such  points  to  be  settled  when  the 
time  for  arranging  details  comes.  But  I repeat 
that  I should  have  no  objection  to  anything  which 
sliorrld  make  a parent  acquainted  with  the  system, 
unless  there  were  something  in  the  mode  of  doing  it 
which  was  open  to  such  an  objection,  such  as  I 
have  described — something  which  brought  external 
influence,  as  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  any 
other  quarter,  of  an  opposite  kind  brought  before  his 
mind. 

20660.  Without  going  into  statistical  inquiries,  to 
which  your  lordship  has  an  objection?— I have  no 
objection  to  the  inquiries,  but  I have  an  objectiorr  to  be 
called  on  to  answer  them  myself,  as  though  I have  in 
uty  mind  the  results  which  I have  drawn  from  statistic:.. 
I do  not  remember  the  details. 

20661.  May  I ask  if  you  observed,  as  a gene;  ::i 


Dec.  2,  1868. 

The  Lord 
Bishop  of 
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Dee,  a,  1868.  result  of  the  educational  census,  taken  in  ’61,  that 
The  Lord  while  more  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  Established 
Bishop  of  Church  were  attending  primary  schools,  only  six  per 
Ossory.  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  attending  schools  of 
the  same  class  ? — I may  have  heard  of  such  a result, 
but  it  is  not  upon  my  mind,  and  I cannot  say  whether 
it  is  true  or  not. 

20662.  Assuming  such  to  be  the  result  of  the 
Census,  would  it  not  follow,  that  in  orderto  bring  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  same  educational  status  with  Estab- 
lished Church  children, about  150,000  Roman  Catholics 
more  than  at  present  attend  ought  to  be  found  in 
primary  schools? — Very  possibly. 

20663.  May  I ask  you,  in  a National  point  of  view, 
whether  it  is  not  more  important  to  increase  the  ac- 
commodation for  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  than  it 
is  for  the  Protestant  children,  already  in  such  much 
larger  numbers  attending  schools  ? — Undoubtedly,  if 
it  were  want  of  accommodation  for  Roman  Catholic 
children  that  created  the  difference  that  you  describe 
and  I suppose,  truly  describe,  to  exist,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  accommodation.  But  I never 
heard  that  there  was  any  want  of  accommodation, 
or  that  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
small  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  attending 
schools. 

20664.  May  I ask  what  obligation  beneficed  clergy- 
men take  on  themselves  on  institution,  in  reference  to 
popular  education — financially,  I mean? — Not  any 
that  I know  of.  There  was  an  old  law,  under  which 
an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  keep  an  English  school  ■within  the  parish. 
This  was  generally  supposed  to  mean  a free  school,  but 
it  really  meant  that  they  would  keep  a school  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  English  in  the  parish,  and  the 
school  was  so  far  from  being  a free  school,  that  in  the 
very  same  Act  it  was  provided  that  they  should  charge 
whatever  was  the  customary  charge  in  the  same  de- 
scription of  schools  in  the  country.  It  was  intended 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  clergy,  being 
more  immediately  under  the  powers  of  the  Govem- 
meut,  they  would  be  more  the  instruments  of  extend- 
ing the  language  in  keeping  English  schools.  They 
were  not  schools  for  the  poor.  I dare  say  Master 
Brooke  and  others  present  will  confirm  this  statement. 

I do  not  know  how  the  legal  profession  may  be  re- 
presented here— but  I am  sure  every  lawyer,  and  I am 
sure  the  learned  judge  here,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  Act  and  its  object. 

20665.  Is  that  oath,  required  by  the  Statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  no  longer  taken 
by  beneficed  clergymen  on  institution  ?— A great 
change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  all  oaths,  and 
that  amongst  others. 

20666.  Generally,  are  there  not  throughout  the 
country  large  endowments  for  primary  education, 
which  are  confined  in  their  operation  to  children  of 
one  sect,  or  at  least  to  Protestant  children  ? — I believe 
there  are  not  large  endowments  throughout  the 
country  for  primary  education,  or  benefits  that  are  con- 
fined to  one  sect. 

20667 . Would  you  propose,  in  extending  State  aid  to  - 
Church  Education  schools,  to  continue  to  schools  of 
the  same  class  the  monopoly  which  they  now  enjoy,  of 
the  endowments  for  primary  education?  — I believe 
I might  safely,  on  their  part,  say  they  would  give  up 
what  you  call  the  monopoly  of  the  endowments  for 
primary  education,  if  the  endowments  possessed  by 
the  other  denominations  were  also  thrown  into  some 
common  stock.  But  1 am  answering  that  question 
entirely  off  book,  and  I am  desirous  not  to  be  held 
as  giving  any  fixed  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject 
generally.  With  respect  to  my  own  three  dioceses, 
m which  there  are  large  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  endowments  for  primary  education  which  the 
Church  enjoys  are  very  small.  They  consist  generally 
of  a house  and  an  acre  of  ground. 

20668.  In  your  lordship’s  diocese  are  there  any 
schools  maintained  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smiths  Board?— Yes;  I don’t  think  there  is  one  in 


the  whole  diocese  of  Ossory.  There  are  seven  in  Perns 
and  two  in  Leighlin. 

20669.  In  different  parts  of  Ireland  is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  land  is  held  often  in  large  blocks  by  Pro- 
testant proprietors,  who  have  the  power  to  exclude 
from  the  district  schools  the  character  of  which  they 
do  not  approve  of? — Wherever  it  is  held  in  large 
blocks  hy  Protestant  proprietors,  they  have  the 
ordinary  rights  of  property,  and,  I suppose,  can  ex- 
clude what  they  don’t  approve  of,  at  least  theo- 
retically they  can,  but  hardly  practically. 

20670.  In  some  of  those  districts  is  not  the  majority 
of  the  people  Roman  Catholic? — Well,  in  several  dis- 
tricts there  are  certainly  large  Protestant  proprietors, 
while  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

20671.  Do  you  not  consider  the  State  is  interested 
in  the  education  of  all  children  of  the  people  without 
violation  of  religious  freedom  ? — I think  it  has  shown 
itself  so. 

20672.  In  taking  Church  Education  schools  into  con- 
nexion with  the  system  of  National  aid,  would  you 
propose  any  plan  for  such  districts  where  there  would 
bo  no  possibility  of  founding  schools  on  principles 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  ? — If  any  real 
evil  of  the  kind  you  seem  to  imagine  exists,  I think 
there  ought  to  be  a remedy  for  it  of  course,  but  I am 
not  prepared  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  remedy  ought  to  be. 

20673.  Do  you  ask,  generally,  for  Church  Educa- 
tion schools  the  same  aid  as  is  afforded  to  other  schools  ? 
— I think  there  ought  to  be  larger  aid.  I think  there 
ought  to  be  larger  aid  on  this  intelligible  principle — 
whether  you  approve  of  it  or  not  is  another  thing.  It 
is  notorious  that  wherever  the  population  is  sparse 
and  few — that  whether  it  is  to  give  religious  edu- 
cation to  adults,  or  secular  education  to  non-adults, 
the  cost  per  head  must  be  considerably  greater  than 
where  the  population  is  more  numerous.  The  same 
staff  that  would  educate  twenty-four,  would  be 
required  to  educate  four,  and  so  on,  with  respect  to 
other  matters.  Therefore  I say  that  if  it  were  intended 
to  aid  us  effectually,  and  if  the  mode  of  aiding 
generally  was  a capitation  allowance,  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive a larger  capitation  allowance  on  principles  of 
justice.  But  with  respect  to  the  objection  to  aiding 
our  schools,  which  is  founded  upon  the  alleged  facts, 
that  our  religious  rales  prevent  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren from  attending,  I wish  to  remark  that  this  objec- 
tion is  not  allowed  to  exclude  Roman  Catholic  schools 
from  aid  in  England.  On  looking  over  some  papers 
which  I thought  might  bear  on  my  examination  to-day, 
I found  amongst  others  an  extract  that  I made,  or 
rather  a note  that  I made,  of  the  contents  of  a Roman 
Catholic  publication,  with  which  I think  you  have  some 
acquaintance — that  is,  the  annual  report  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  for  1851.  There  was 
a correspondence  between  the  Catholic  Poor  School 
Committee  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  President 
of  the  Council,  with  reference  to  some  particular  school 
for  which  application  for  aid  was  made.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  school  were  explained  for  his  lordship’s 
information,  and  proved  to  be  satisfactory  on  the 
whole.  However,  Mr.  Liugen  was  directed  to  ask  his 
correspondent,  who  I think  was  Mr.  Langdale,  whether 
there  was  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
to  introduce  a rale  by  which  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations might  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  children  of  parents  who  conscien- 
tiously objected  to  the  particular  religious  education 
given  in  the  school  might  be  allowed  to  absent  them- 
selves when  the  religious  instruction  came  on.  And 
the  answer  was,  that  there  was  no  objection  whatever 
to  such  a rule;  but  it  was  added  that  his  lordship 
would  be  misled  if  he  thought  that  thereby  those 
children  would  escape  a Catholic  education.  And 
the  reason  was  given  in  this  form — “ That  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  profess  themselves 
willing  that  the  children  of  other  denominations  should 
be  admitted  to  their  schools,  so  far  as  they  can  be  con- 
sistently with  the  preference  due  to  the  children  of 
their  own  communion,  and  that  such  other  children,  if 
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their  parents  conscientiously  object  thereto,  shall  not  I should  not  object  to  their  receiving  aid,  whether  they  Dec.  2,  1868. 

be  required  to  attend  during  the  time  of  catechetical  rescind  it  or  retain  it.  

instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  20679.  Does  your  lordship  contemplate  that  the  The  Lord 
faith,  but  they  state  distinctly  that  religion  is  the  per-  managers  of  those  schools  be  left  free  to  adopt  such  rules  Ossorr.  ° 
vading  principle  of  all  instruction  given  in  Roman  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  as  they  may  pre- 
Catholic  schools,  and  a deviation  from  this  would,  in  fer  ? — That  is  precisely  what  is  the  general  conception 
their  opinion,  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the  prin-  that  occurs  to  me.  No  doubt  cases  might  arise  in 
ciple  and  character  adopted  in  Roman  Catholic  schools.”  which  there  might  be  such  decided  objections  to  the 
And  in  practice  the  education  given  in  connexion  with  rules  on  moral  or  religious  grounds  that  the  State 
secular  instruction  is  so  much  of  a peculiarly  religious  might  be  called  on  to  regard  them  as  legitimate  ex- 
character,  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  they  object  ceptions  to  the  general  rule,  but  I would  have  the 
to  an  Inspector  who  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  general  rule  what  I describe. 

20674.  Are  you  quoting  now  from  Mr.  Lang-  20680.  Would  you  desire  that  the  Board  should 
dales  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  ? — No,  but  up  to  continue  to  exercise  any  control. over  the  school  books 
the  last  sentence  I believe  I have  been.  I presume  in  general  use? — Yes,  if  the  Board  continued  to  be 
that  what  I find  after  is  what  I collected  from  what  the  educational  organ  of  the  Government,  which  would 
followed  — that  the  specific  ground  on  which  they  require  some  preliminary  discussion — I mean  of  a 
objected  to  Inspectors  of  another  religious  denomination  practical  kind.  I don’t  mean  any  discussion  I should 
—(and  it  is  notorious  they  did  object,  and  success-  carry  on  here,  but  if  it  were  settled  under  a new  sys- 
fuliy  object  to  any  but  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors) — tern  that  the  Board  was  to  be  the  educational  organ 
was  that  an  examination  in  history  might  involve  of  the  Government  I think  it  ought  to  have  some  con- 
numerous  controversial  points  in  regard  to  religion,  trol  over  the  books. 

For  instance,  the  character  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  20681.  Would  you  propose  to  give  the  Board  or 
and  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  the  Department  of  State  superintending  primary 
day,  and  in  this  realm  are  the  subject  of  dispute  between  schools  any  control  over  the  books  used  in  those  pri- 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  historians,  and  the  mary  denominational  schools  ? — I should  be  disposed, 
contest  between  Henry  II.  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canter-  decidedly,  to  give  a fairly  constituted  Board  consider- 
bury  is  given  as  a general  example  of  that  kind.  I able  control.  I think  it  very  likely  that  I should  be 
quote  this  as  from  a Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  prepared  to  concede  any  extent  of  control  that  the 
thinking  it  quite  right.  But  I can  see  no  objection  Roman  Catholics  would  be  prepared  to  submit  to. 
that  can  be  made  to  our  rale . that  does  not  equally  I should  be  prepared  to  concede  to  it.  In  fact  I should 
apply  to  all  that  I have  been  reading.  The  principle  think  it  right  to  give  it  such  a measure  of  legitimate 
is  identically  the  same  in  both  cases.  We  too  think  it  control,  as  would  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  its 
necessary  that  our  religious  instruction  should  permeate  position  as  the  educational  organ  of  the  Government, 
the  entire  of  our  secular  instruction,  and  therefore  we  I see  no  objection  to  that  in  the  abstract.  They  miofit, 
claim  the  light  for  the  clergyman,  or  the  school-  however,  exercise  it  in  such  a way  that  I might  feel 
master  under  the  clergyman’s  direction  or  control,  bound  to  resist  them,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  separate 
either  by  referring  to  Scripture  from  memory,  or  by  from  them  altogether. 

opening  the  book  and  reading  from  it  to  any  extent  20682.  Generally  would  you  be  prepared  to  extend 
that  he  thinks  necessary  to  sustain  any  moral  or  freely  and  frankly  the  same  advantages  to  all  schools 
religious  lesson  he  is  trying  to  give,  arising  from  that  would  be  accorded  to  the  Church  Education 
any  occurrences  in  the  school,  or  from  the  con-  schools  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  your  lordship  ? 
tents  of  the  school  lesson  in  which  the  children  are  — Certainly ; I don’t  say  that  inconveniences  would 
enSrK  t • no*  arise,  but  the  advantages  under  the  actual  circum- 

-"0675.  Is  your  lordship  aware  that  the  system  of  stances  of  the  country,  would  predominate,  and  that 

Government  aid  established  in  England  is  strictly  is  all  we  can  expect. 

denominational?— I am  aware  of  that,  but,  however,  20683.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
I do  not  think  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  multiplication  of  schools  beyond  the  requirements  of 
principle  of  the  case.  What  I meant  to  say  was  that  the  localities  was  an  evil  in  reference  to  the  expense 
from  whatever  quarter  an  objection  to  our  rale  as  to  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  1— So  far  as  the  efficiency 
religious  education  comes,  it  cannot  come  from  the  of  a school  is  concerned  it  is  an  evil  that  it  should  be 

®a^10^cs>  is  their  own  rule.  small,  but  that  is  only  one  aspect  of  it — it  may  be 

20676.  In  admitting  Church  Education  Society  necessary, 
schools  in  Ireland  to  aid  from  Government,  would  you  20684.  You  think  the  advantages  more  than  coun- 
free  schools  already  in  connexion  with  the  National  terbalance  the  evils  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
Board  from  the  restrictions  which  now  limit  the  reli-  schools  ? — I did  not  say  so.  I don’t  think  that  the 
gious  instruction  ? — That  is  a question  of  detail  which  question  in  the  abstract  can  be  settled  in  either  way. 

I must  leave  to  those  who  have  the  power  of  deter-  I think  it  might  be  a matter  of  necessity  in  some 
mining  it.  I am  aware  that  no  escape  can  be  pro-  localities. 

vided  from  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  we  20685.  Bishop  of  Meath.— May  I ask  your  lord- 
are  placed  that  will  not  involve  some  difficulty.  The  ship  whether  the  statement  you  have  made  now, 
particular  question  is  one  upon  which  I have  never  with  regard  to  your  proposed  scheme,  would  meet  the 
my  mfrd.  approbation  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  as  a 

20677.  Would  you  propose  that  Church  Education  body  ? — Your  lordship’s  testimony  on  that  subject 
Society  schools  should  be  aided  on  a denominational  would,  perhaps,  be  as  good,  or  perhaps  better  than  mine, 
basis,  but  that  other  schools  should  be  compelled  My  impression  is  that  it  would, 
to  be  mixed  %— I should  not  ask  for  the  exercise  20686.  Of  course  in  localities  where  there  is  a sparse 
of  any  compulsion  whatever  on  other  schools  with  Protestant  population,  the  number  of  the  children  who 
reference  to  their  admitting  scholars  of  different  attend  the  Church  Education  schools  is  necessarily 
religious  denominations.  I should  leave  the  State  to  small,  and  the  State  might  not  be  able  to  reach  all 
deal  with  that  question  as  it  pleases.  We  are  ready  those  cases.  Is  it  your  lordship’s  opinion  that  the 
to  admit  all  children  of  all  denominations.  But  if  society  itself,  and  its  members,  from  their  own 
our  schools  are  aided,  they  must  be  aided  on  a resources,  would  be  able  to  make  provision  for  those 
denominational  basis  in  this  sense,  that  their  distinctive  exceptional  cases  ? — It  is  my  hope  they  would,  and  for 
rule  may  confine  the  school  to  one  denomination,  and  this  reason,  that  the  funds  that  now  go  to  the  main- 
on!?™  "2;^  not  ^e  changed.  tenance  of  schools,  would  be  freed  to  a considerable 

2Ub78.  Do  you  propose  with  regard  to  other  schools  extent  by  State  aid,  and  there  could  be  no  better  ap- 
to  continue  the  rale  which  confines  instruction  to  secu-  plication  of  them,  and  none,  I think,  which  would 
• “Jitters  for  a certain  number  of  hours  in  a certain  commend  itself  more  to  those  who  contribute  from 
number  of  days  in  the  week  ?— Certainly  not.  I feelings  in  favour  of  the  Church  Education  Society, 
sliould  not  object  to  the  repeal  or  continuance  of  it.  and  interested  in  it  as  members  of  the  Church,  and 

5 Z 
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The  Lord 
Bishop  of 
Ossory. 


could  have  no  better  application  of  the  funds  than  by 
making  a provision  against  such  results  in  such 
localities  as  your  lordship  has  referred  to. 

20687.  Therefore  you  don’t  think  that  cases  of  that 
kind  would  offer  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  on  the  basis  you  propose?— I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  they  would  offer  no  practical 
difficulty.  But  I think  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  over- 
come, and  I should  hope  would  be  overcome  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  hinder  the  predominant  advan- 
tages of  such  a course  as  I suggest  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question. 

20688.  Mr.  Dease. — In  England,  my  lord,  you  are 
aware  that  the  inspection  is  denominational.  Would 
it  not  be  possible,  and  if  possible,  would  it  not,  in  your 
lordship’s  opinion,  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  in 
Ireland  1 I am  supposing  that  your  scheme  were  carried 
out,  which  would  be,  to  a certain  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
a denominational  system  of  education  ? — I think  there 
is  this  difficulty  which  does  not  arise  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  Education  Society,  but  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  National  system,  and  its  extension 
through  the  country, — that  the  schools  of  the  National 
system  are  not  denominational  in  the  sense  of  being 
composed  of  one  religious  denomination,  but  of  several. 
An  objection  might  naturally  arise  thence  to  having 
Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  exclusively  for  mixed 
National  schools,  while  the  same  objection  would  more 
rarely  apply  to  having  Protestant  Inspectors  for 
Church  Education  Society  schools. 

20689.  I am  supposing  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country  were  to  become  more  denomina- 
tional than  it  is  now  ? — I don’t  look  to  it  ever  becoming 
entirely  denominational  as  the  result  of  what  I pro- 
pose. There  are  some  members  of  the  Church  who 
would  of  themselves  approve  of  the  National  system, 
and  others  who  approve  of  it  under  the  influence  of 
landlords, — I don’t  mean  any  improper  influence, — 
I think  even  if  there  was  a change,  that  there  are 
members  of  the  Church  who  would  still  go  to  National 
schools  as  they  do  now.  I only  throw  out  that  as  an 
objection  that  might  possibly  arise  to  denominational 
Inspectors. 

20690.  Does  your  scheme  make  it  necessity,  or 
leave  it  optional,  for  every  patron  of  a school  that  each 
child  attending  a school  shall  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — My  plan  leaves  it  optional,  but  if  his  school 
were  under  the  Church  Education  Society  it  would 
not  be  optional. 

20691.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  your  lordship  object 
in  carrying  out  that  system  to  a strong  conscience 
clause  in  reference  to  the  children  of  other  denomina- 
tions ? — Most  decidedly  I should.  I would  not  carry 
on  a school  in  this  country,  or  any  other  country,  on 
the  condition  that  I should  shut  the  school  door  in  the 
face  of  the  parent  who  brought  his  child  to  receive  in- 


struction ; but  I would  receive  the  child  of  any  parent 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  complied  with  the  rules 
I felt  conscientiously  obliged  to  adopt. 

20692.  That  is  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  ? 
— All  the  rules  of  the  school,  but  including,  no  doubt 
the  rule  for  religious  instruction. 

20693.  Mr.  Stokes. — Under  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England  there  are  large  endowments  for  education 
administered  under  schemes  which  provide  that  every 
year  the  manager  has  to  give  a certificate  that  no  child 
has  been  excluded  from  the  school  on  religious  grounds, 
and  that  no  child  has  received  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  parents  object.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
such  a certificate  to  be  required  from  the  managers  of 
all  denominational  schools  in  this  country  if  they 
were  admitted  to  National  aid? — Well,  I don’t  see  any 
objection, — I am  rather  taken  by  surprise  by  the  ques- 
tion,— but  I don’t  see  any  objection  to  what  I suppose 
would  be  your  aim — that  is,  no  child  had  been  ad- 
mitted contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  But 
with  the  opportunity  that  there  would  be  to  raise  in 
the  interval  objections  ip  the  mind  of  the  parent  as  to 
the  system  of  education,  I should  not  at  all  approve, 
that  after  the  interval  of  a year,  that  a parent  should 
be  examined  as  to  whether  he  felt  any  objection  to 
the  system  carried  on  in  the  school.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  misconception,  I repeat  again  I should 
desire  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  system  ; but  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  at  the  end  of  a year  to  say  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it,  would  involve  a very  grave  imputation  on 
the  manager  of  the  school  from  which  he  could  hardly 
protect  himself,  and  is  a thing  I would  not  consent 
to  at  all,  for  I am  aware  how  that  could  be  wrongfully 
given. 

20694.  Might  not  a certificate  be  given  without 
raising  any  question  by  the  parent  at  all  ? — If  that 
certificate  were  that  no  child  had  attended  whose 
parents  objected. 

20695.  First  of  all  that  no  child  is  excluded  from 
school  on  religious  grounds,  and  then  that  no  child  had 
received  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  ob- 
jected?— That  is  a very  ambiguous  mode  of  putting  it. 
I have  no  objection  to  this,  which  I think  ought  to 
answer  every  reasonable  purpose — that  is,  that  the 
parent  had  full  means  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
religious  instruction  that  was  being  given  before  he 
sent  the  child,  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  manager 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  he  did  not 
detain  him  one  day  longer  than  his  parent  approved  of 
his  remaining. 

20696.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Your  lordship’s  view  is 
that  a parent  who  sends  his  child  to  the  school  must 
be  taken  as  acquiescing  in  the  religious  instruction 
which  he  is  forewarned  the  child  would  receive? — That 
is  my  view. 


The  Very 
Rev.  William 
Atkins,  d.d. 


The  Very  Rev.  William  Atkins,  d.d., 

20697.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a supporter  of 
the  National  system  of  education  ? — Yes. 

20698.  Are  you  yourself  a patron  or  manager  of 
any  school? — Not  at  present;  not  during  the  last  six 
yearn. 

20699.  Were  you  formerly  ? — Yes ; for  many  years 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Ramelton, 
where  I was  rector  for  eighteen  and  a half  years.  I 
had  two  schools  under  the  National  Board. 

20700.  Have  you  cure  of  souls  in  your  present 
parish  ? — Yes.  I have  a very  large  parish,  and  there 
are  National  Board  schools  in  it,  but  not  under  my 
patronage. 

20701 . Under  what  patronage  ? — There  is  a convent 
school  in  which  there  are  202  children,  and  not  a 
Protestant ; and  a National  Board  school  in  one  of  the 
outlying  townlands,  at  which  there  is  an  average  of 
forty  or  fifty  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  two  Pro- 
testants attend  it. 

20702.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish? — 


Dean  of  Ferns,  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Church  population  is  1,152 — members  of  the 
Church  of  England — that  is  under  my  immediate 
charge.  I have  a district  curacy  separate  which  con- 
tains about  300  more. 

20703.  To  what  primary  school  do  the  Church 
children  in  your  parish  go  ? — To  a school  under  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  which  is  no  expense  what- 
ever to  the  parish;  all  is  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith ; to  an  infant  school  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  a Church  Education 
school  supported  chiefly  by  Lord  Courtown. 

20704.  Is  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  a primary 
school  ? — It  is. 

20705.  What  number  of  children  attend  it? — The 
average  for  the  year  that  will  shortly  close,  for  the 
boys,  will  produce  thirty-two  ; for  the  girls,  twenty- 
five  ; and  the  infant  school,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing, but  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  will 
have  an  average  of  about  twenty-five. 

20706.  Are  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  efficient 
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and  satisfactory  to  you  ? — Tliey  are  not  equal  to  tke 
National  schools  of  which  I had  experience. 

20707.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Governors  main- 
tain sufficient  inspection? — Hardly.  They  examine 

very  carefully  twice  a year — one  examination,  the  time 
being  appointed  for  it,  and  the  other  an  examination  as 
it  were  by  surprise,  but  we  generally  know  the  month 
within  which  it  will  occur. 

20708.  Do  you  take  much  part  in  the  teaching  or 
management  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools? — I do ; I 
am  at  least  twice  a week  there,  and  my  curate  is  there 
twice  or  three  times  every  week. 

20709.  Do  you  give  religious  instruction  yoru-self  ? 
— Not  myself,  but  I examine  a class  now  and  then. 
I have  adopted  the  system,  aid  prefer  it,  of  sitting  down, 
and  requiring  the  teacher  to  instruct  in  my  presence. 

20710.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  offer 
to  the  Commission  for  making  the  Erasmus  Smith 
schools  more  efficient? — Yes;  in  all  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  reading 
is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Just  before  I came  up, 
I went  through  my  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  and  I 
found  that,  though  the  children  were  remarkably  well 
prepared  in  geography  and  the  details  of  gra.inma.i-, 
there  was  not  a child  in  the  school  that  had  not  some 
trouble  in  reading ; reading  was  not  comfortable  to 
him.  You  could  not  get  a child  so  practised  that  he  coidd 
take  up  a passage  of  a newspaper  at  home  and  read  it. 
I think  that  is  a great  fault  in  all  our  Irish  schools.  And 
then  another  suggestion  that  applies  to  all  schools  that  I 
have  seen,  which  was  once  made  to  me  by  a visitor  who 
came  to  my  school — a medical  man — is  this : He  said — 
You  are  always  teaching  your  children  the  map  of 
Ireland, — the  Map  of  Ireland  is  exhibited  in  all  the 
schools— you  have  it — and  your  children  are  led  to 
think  that  Ireland  is  a great  country.  I never  see  a 
map  of  the  United  Isles,  of  the  British  Isles,  and  every 
child,  naturally  by  the  teacher’s  inclination,  is  led  this 
way  to  magnify  his  own  country ; but  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  have  a map  to  show  that  Ireland  is  a 
small  country  compared  with  England  and  Scotland.” 
I was  so  struck  -with  the  remark,  I wrote  to  Betts  for 
their  interrogatory  map  list,  and  they  had  not 
such  a thing  as  a map  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
National  Board  have  a map  of  the  British  Isles,  but 
it  is  the  least  used.  You  will  see  that  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  are  taught  to  the  pupils  separately,  and 
the  children  in  the  schools,  if  I may  say  so,  are  never 
taught  the  relative  insignificance  of  Ireland  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles,  and  they  become 
better  acquainted,  of  course  very  naturally,  with  the 
towns  and  countries  and  rivers  of  then-  own  island. 
Ireland  is  very  striking  in  the  map  of  the  National 
Board,  and  Betts’  interrogatory  map  when  on  the 
same  scale  as  England. 

20711.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  funds  ? — No ; I am  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  their  details. 

20712.  In  your  former  parish  in  the  North,  where 
you  were  patron  of  a National  school,  was  there  much 
admixture  of  religion  amongst  the  .children  ? — Yes,  in 
all  the  schools,  and  there  were  a great  many.  I had 
a large  parish.  We  had  National  schools  in  every 
direction.  I had  two  myself.  There  was  one— a pe- 
culiar one — for  which  there  was  a grant  from  the 
Robertson  School  Committee,  which  produced  £11  a 
year,  and  £2  a year  for  books.  This  was  left  under 
the  will  of  Colonel  Robertson.  I got  that  school  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board,  with  the  help  of 
Archdeacon  Goold  and  other  clergymen,  and  then  we 
got  an  efficient  school.  It  might  form  a suggestion 
that  there  are  many  schools  for  which  the  bequests  are 
too  small,  and  these  schools  are  managed,  perhaps, 
under  the  views  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  as  to  what 
the  terms  of  the  will  are.  It  was  a long  time  thought 
that  the  will  under  which  the  grant  was  made  for 
Colonel  Robertson's  schools  confined  it  exclusively  to 
schools  under  the  Kildare-place  Society.  At  length  I 
got  the  schools  recognised  under  the  National  Board, 
and  connected  them- 


20713.  Had  you  many  Roman  Catholics  or  Pres- 
byterians in  the  schools  of  which  you  were  patron  ?— 
Yes.  When  I left  I had  seventeen  Roman  Catholics 
attending  in  the  female  school.  The  .Presbyterians 
had  a good  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  some  Protestants.  I never 
knew  a district  in  which  the  National  system  was  more 
efficiently  worked.  In  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Ramelton  I found  the  shopkeepers  of  the  different 
denominations  mixed  with  one  another ; there  was 
friendly  intercourse.  But  in  the  town  of  Gorey, 
in  which  there  is  a convent  school  and  an  Erasmus 
Smith  school,  no  Roman  Catholic — I speak  of  the 
shopkeepers  and  the  large  class  of  farmers — will  mix 
with  the  Protestants,  and  no  Protestant  with  the 
Catholic,  except  in  the  way  of  business ; and  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  I found  it  of  use  to  open  a small 
news-room,  to  which  all  classes  went  to  read  the  papers 
together  and  associate  together.  In  the  town  of  Gorey 
— the  principal  landlord  is  a Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  Ram. 
He  and  Mr.  Vesey,  a Protestant,  and  myself  tried  to 
get  up  a news-room,  and  could  not  do  so.  The  different 
classes  would  not  coalesce. 

20714.  Sir  Robert  R <me. — In  speaking  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  map  of  Ireland  on  the  walls  of  the 
National  schools,  I presume  you  do  not  mean  to  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  being 
made  familiar  with  the  geographical  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  the  names  of  the  rivers,  and  the  principal  cities  ? 
— No,  not  at  all ; but  one  of  the  things  they  ought  to 
know  is  its  relative  size  compared  with  England  and 
Scotland,  which  the  single  map  does  not  convey  to 
them. 

20715.  All  you  mean  to  imply  is  that  the  child  in 
addition  to  being  made  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  geography  of  his  native  land,  should  also  be  made 
aware  of  the  relative  position  which  that  country 
holds  geographically  to  the  neighbouring  countries  ? — 
Certainly. 

20716.  So  that  the  position  of  Ireland,  as  one  of 
the  group  of  British  islands,  of  which  I believe  there 
are  altogether  about  560,  should  be  clearly  understood  ? 
— Exactly. 

20717.  But  you  did  not,  in  any  way,  mean  to 
say  that  an  Irishman  should  not  be  educated  in  the 
geography  of  his  country  ?— I hope  I did  not  convey 
that.  I certainly  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 

20718.  The  place  in  the  North  of  Ireland  you  men- 
tioned, and  with  which  you  were  connected — Ramelton 
— that  is  in  the  county  of  Donegal  ?— In  the  county  of 
Donegal. 

20719.  When  you  wex-e  so  successful  in  getting  up 
a news-room,  and  getting  the  different  classes  to  meet 
together  there,  did  you  find  that  admixture  took  place 
on  perfectly  equal  tenns — terms  of  social  and  religious 
equality  ? — Most  perfect. 

20720.  No  idea  of  domination  on  the  part  of  one 
sect  or  another? — Not  the  smallest,  unless  the  do- 
minant pai-ty  was  represented  by  Father  O’Donnel 
who  was  particularly  fond  of  reading  the  Times  when 
first  it  came  in.  I could  name  the  different  pai-ties— the 
baker  and  grocers,  who  were  Roman  Catholics— 
coming  in  and  looking  at  the  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  formed,  in  fact,  a pleasant,  and,  in  my 
view,  an  opportunity  of  useful  intercourse. 

20721.  Hi  that  locality  had  you  many  Chui-ch  Edu- 
cation Society’s  schools? — Yes,  on  Mi-.  Hart’s  property 
at  Glenalla,  about  four  miles  outside  of  the  town.  I 
had  at  first  one  of  my  schools  under  the  Ladies’  Hiber- 
nian School  Society,  which  was  managed  on  the 
Chxu-ch  Education  plan,  but  that  school  I transferred 
to  the  National  Board. 

20722.  Now,  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  Church 
Education  Society’s  schools,  did  it  include  any  Roman 
Catholic? — Yes,  always. 

20723.  How  do  you  think  was  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholics  at  that  Church  Education  school 
obtained?  Was  it  -perfectly  voluntary  on  the  paid  of 
the  parents  of  those  children  ?— Yes  ; the  school  was 
convenient.  The  female  school  of  which  you  are 
asking  me,  the  one  under  the  Church  Education 
5 Z 2 
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Society,  was  a school  for  young  girls  — I could  not 
call  it  an  infant  school ; at  the  school  under  the  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  Society  there  were  much  younger  children. 

20724.  But  the  school  on  Mr.  Hart’s  property 
under  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — There  were 
some  Roman  Catholics  in  it.  It  was  in  a very  wild 
district,  and  there  was  no  school  within  three  miles 
of  it. 

20725.  And  your  attention  was  not  called  to  any 
unpleasantness  arising  from  the  presence  of  Roman 
Catholics  ? — No;  I never  had  a case  of  the  kind 
occurring. 

20726.  Do  you  find  in  the  part  of  the  country  with 
which  you  are  connected — the  classes  with  which  you 
mix — anv  decided  wish  expressed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a denominational  system  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  present  system  of  the  National  Board? — Not 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  I think  that  some  of  the 
landlords  were  in  favour  of  the  denominational 
system.  Many  regarded  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety as  the  best.  One  landlord  particularly,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  thought  so  until  he  saw  a Presby- 
terian school  that  was  about  three  or  four  miles  out  of 
the  town  of  Ramelton,  to  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
give  a subscription  of  £20,  and  which  was  a very 
successful  school ; after  that  he  took  part  with  me 
in  putting  a school  that  was  in  the  town  of  Ramelton, 
under  the  National  Board. 

20727.  On  the  whole,  then,  your  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  National  Board  system  in  the  paxts  of 
the  country  with  which  you  have  been  connected  is, 
that  practically  it  has  beexx  of  service  ? — Pratically  it 
has  been  of  sex-vice  and  sxxccessful,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  countxy.  I think,  so  far  as  we  can 
say  of  any  system,  that  is  to  a certain  degree  a com- 
promise, as  far  as  any  system  can  be  perfect,  I think 
the  National  Boax-d  system  in  Ireland  is  so. 

20728.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  ixxspection,  do 
yoxx  consider  it  would  be  of  px-actical  advantage  to 
have  a system  of  inspection  rendered  strictly  denomi- 
national ? — Under  the  National  Board  ? 

20729.  Under  the  National  Board? — I think  not. 
I have  never  considered  the  question. 

20730.  As  long  as  the  system  itself  is  not  denomi- 
national the  power  of  inspection  is  not  required  to  be 
denominational  ? — I think  not. 

20731.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  ever  made  any  ap- 
plication to  the  Board  of  Education  for  such  maps  as 
yoxx  thought  were  necessary  for  instructing  yotu-  chil- 
dren  other  than  those  you  have  mentioned?— I have  got 
them  myself  for  my  school.  I mean  to  say  they  are 
not  generally  used  through  the  National  Board  schools. 
Yoxx  will  see  the  map  of  the  British  Isles  occurs  in 
the  list  only  once.  The  National  Board  have  three  ox- 
four  sets  which  they  offer  to  you,  and  in  those  the  map  of 
the  British  Isles  occxxx-s  only  iix  the  one  set,  and  is  the 
most  expensive.  I think  a map  of  the  British  Isles 
will  cost  five  or  six  shillings ; a map  of  Ireland, 
with  the  little  companion  book,  is  only  one  shilling  and 
sixpence,  and  as  we  look  after  ecoxxomy,  we  bxxy  the  three 
maps  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  map  of  the 
British  Isles. 

20732.  Don’t  you  think  a map  of  Europe  mxxch 
more  satisfactory  than  merely  a map  of  the  Bx-itish 
Isles ? — Yes;  but  a gentleman  xxndex-taking  to  get  his 
pupils  ready  for  the  next  iixspection  out  of  the  map  of 
Europe  would  make  an  indifferent  exhibition. 

20733.  Yoxx  gave  as  an  objection  genex-ally  to  the 
system  that  it  had  no  map  of  the  British  Isles  ? — That 
would  xxot  be  tx-ue.  They  have  one  map  of  the  British 
Isles,  but  I say  in  the  circxxmstances  of  their  school 
supply  it  is  so  managed  that  it  is  a difficult  map  to 
get. 

• 20734.  Mi-.  Stokes. — Have  you  examined  in  geo- 
graphy many  children  in  National  schools  ? — I have. 

20735.  And  have  you  found  them  well  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  Ireland  ? — Remai-kably  well. 

20736.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  best  evidence 
they  could  give  of  their  being  well  taught  in  geography 
is,  that  they  knew  well  the  geography  of  their  native 


land  ? — Decidedly.  That  is  not  what  I complain  of ; 

but  the  fact  I complain  of  is,  that  Ireland  is  not 
shown  to  he  relatively  much  smaller  than  England  and 
Scotland.  The  matter  has,  of  course,  occurred  by  acci- 
dent. I never  might  have  remarked  it  myself  ex- 
cept that  my  attention  was  turned  to  it  by  a visitor. 

I did  not  claim  the  remax-k  as  an  original  one,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  made  to  me  by  another. 

20737.  In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  country  don’t  you  think  it  a good  thing  that  their 
self-respect  should  be  increased  even  by  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  impox-tance  of  their  own  country  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  I don’t  think  by  any  exaggeration  that 
should  be  done. 

20738.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  not  the  map  of 
Europe  be  quite  sxxfficient  to  give  them  that  idea  of 
relationship  ? — Yes  ; better  than  nothing  ; but  when 
we  have  so  good  a one  of  the  British  Isles  why  not 
avail  ourselves  of  it. 

20739.  Would  the  map  of  the  British  Isles  make 
them  as  well  acqxxaixited  with  the  livers  and  towns  of 
Ireland  as  a map  of  Ireland  ? — It  woxxld  not. 

20740.  Therefore  you  would  have  foxn-  instead  of 
three  ? — I think  I would  have  a map  of  the  British 
Isles  and  a map  of  Ix-eland. 

20741.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
teaching  geography  in  the  Px-ussian  schools  ? — I am  not. 

20742.  And  that  they  there  confine  themselves  to 
the  particular  province  tlxe  child  lives  in  ? — That  may 
have  been  the  case  under  Prussia,  but  not  after  they 
have  been  all  xxnited — after  they  become  xxxxited  Ger- 
many. 

20743.  Bishop  of  Meath. — Of  course  yoxi  are 
aware  that  the  present  system  of  National  edxxcation  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  clex-gy  in  this 
country,  whether  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  or 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  ? — I am,  and  I lament  it  very 
much. 

20744.  Have  you  thought  over  any  scheme  by  which 
the  present  system  might  be  modified  in  such  a way 
as  to  meet  the  views  of  both  these  bodies  ? — I have. 

20745.  Would  you  state  it? — The  qxxestion  must 
divide  itself  into  two  branches.  Is  the  National  sys- 
tem, as  such,  to  be  continxxed  ? or  are  we  to  have  a total 
change  ? If  we  ax-e  to  have  a total  change,  it  may  then 
be  asked  what  would  be  the  change  most  desirable.  I 
would  say,  let  the  State  concern  itself  only  with  secu- 
lar education,  and  let  it  not  interfere  at  all  aboxxt 
religious  education.  Pex-haps  I adopt  that  view  for 
reasons  different  from  those  of  others.  I adopt  it  on 
the  fix-m  belief  that  in  ten  or  eleven  years  the  National 
system  would  result  from  our  being  left  free. 

20746.  You  would  allow  tlxe  patron  of  each  school 
to  manage  the  school  as  he  thought  fit  ? — As  he  thought 
fit,  and  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  secular  instxnc- 
tion  only. 

20747.  Axid  how  would  the  attainments  of  the 
children  and  of  the  schoolmasters  be  ascertained  ? — 
By  the  same  systexn  as  the  present  National  Board 
adopts — by  the  Inspectors  dropping  round,  and  seeing 
the  classes  all  right,  and  making  examinations,  together 
with  examinations  at  an  appointed  time. 

20748.  Have  you  discussed  that  scheme  extensively 
with  other  persons  ? — With  one  or  two,  and  found  it 
appx-oved  of  by  both  sides.  I spoke  to  some  leading 
Chxxrch  Edxxcation  people  who  I think  approve  of  it, 
bxxt  some  Natioxxal  Boax-d  men  objected  more  than 
Chxxx-clx  Educatioix  men. 

20749.  On  what  ground? — That  they  think  the 
National  system  should  not  be  interfered  with  at  all. 
They  prefer  the  system  in  its  present  state.  To  return 
to  the  former  point.  If  the  National  system  is  to  con- 
tinue, some  plan  should  be  devised  to  give  it  fixity,  you 
should  have  no  longer  a Board  of  Commissionex-s.  In 
country  districts  the  impression  axxxongst  the  clex-gymen 
is,  that  some  day  or  other  the  National  Boax-d  will  be 
changed  in  a way  to  embrace  Church  Education  schools; 
and  many  parties  thiixk  that  those  who  put  schools 
under  the  system  will  find  themselves  disappointed  by 
changes  introduced  by  the  Commissioners. 

20750.  You  think  that  the  constitution  of  the 
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Board  ought  to  he  changed? — Not  the  constitution,  dearly,  and  comes  to  the  master  and  says,  “I  don’t  Dec.  2,  1868. 

I would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a smaller  executive,  require  my  child  to  he  taught  your  religion.”  The  — — 

and  give  it  the  same  fixity  and  determinate  form  that  'master  refers  that  to  the  patron,  and  the  patron  says,  phe  Vei7. 
the  English  system  has.  They  don’t  expect  any  you  must  not  force,  you  must  not  compel  that  child  to  Atkins 

changes  in  England  without  going  through  the  process  read  the  Scriptures.  I have  known  that  to  be  the  re-  ’ 

of  a revised  code.  It  would  be  a great  benefit  to  our  suit  even  in  Church  Education  Society  schools — that 

Irish  system  if  it  was  managed  in  the  same  way.  sooner  than  let  the  child  go  away  for  a fortnight  or 

20751.  Lord  Clonbrock. — "Would  the  same  system  so,  the  child  would  be  excused  for  the  time  from  reading 
that  you  propose  as  a change  in  the  National  system,  the  Bible. 

that  of  allowing  every  patron  to  have  religious  in-  20753.  That  would  be  only  a negative  advantage  to 
struetion  as  lie  pleases— would  not  that  be  diverting  the  parent  that  the  child  would  not  be  proselytized, 

the  system  into  a denominational  one? — I think  it  But  suppose  that  parent  wishes  a child  to  have 

would,  at  first,  but  there  is  a tendency  with  us  all,  religious  instruction,  how  would  you  provide  for  that  ? 
when  we  are  left  free  to  work,  towards  the  National  — That  would  be  always  a difficulty  on  both  sides. 

Board  system,  the  conscience  system,  and  those  differ-  20754.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  system  would 
ent  changes  which  we  see  every  day.  If  you  allow  me  ultimately  work  back  to  the  present  system  of  mixed 
I will  give  you  one  or  two  examples  of  our  doing  so  in  education  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Ireland  when  we  were  left  free.  There  is  the  good  20755.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Whether  are  you  in 
example  of  Trinity  College.  That  institution  was  placed  favour  of  this  total  change,  that  the  State  should  be 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  Protestant  only  concerned  about  the  secular  education  and  leaving 
Bellows,  and  if  left  to  their  own  inclination,  as  they  the  religious  instruction  to  the  manager  or  patron,  or 
started,  they  never  would  have  a Roman  Catholic  in  it,  the  present,  with  the  improvements  that  are  suggested 
but  as  the  system  worked  on  they  did  admit  them,  by  having  fixed  rules,  which  the  Commissioners  only 
Any  person  might  enter  the  college,  Roman  Catholic  discuss?— The  National  Board  with  some  changes, 
or  Dissenter,  without  being  obliged  to  receive  religious  I have  as  yet  mentioned  only  one  fixity  and  paid  Corn- 
instruction  ; then  they  opened  their  Scholarships  to  missioners  for  the  carrying  out  of  that.  If  I may  go  on 
Roman  Catholics,  and  I have  no  doubt,  if  left  free,  they  with  the  evidence  I offer,  I would  add  two  points  more, 
will  open  their  Fellowships  to  them.  Let  me  give  you  The  Poor  Law  Guardians  ought  to  be  empowered,  in 
another  example.  I could  call  to  the  mind  of  the  districts  where  there  are  no  National  schools  under  lay 
Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  a large  public  school  in  Cork,  patrons,  or  under  clerical  patrons,  to  set  up  a National 
which  was  a private  school  conducted  by  two  gentle-  school.  If  a village  is  in  a very  bad  sanitary  state,  if 
men.  The  Protestant  curate  came  once  a week,  and  it  is  very  badly  drained,  the  Poor  Law  Guai-dians  have 
the  Protestants  assembled  in  a separate  room,  and  had  power  to  drain  the  streets,  and  clean  things  left  un- 
religious instruction  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  Roman  cleaned  by  the  inhabitants.  I know  a case° where  the 

Catholic  priest  came  to  the  same  school.  Mr.  Hamblin  Poor  Law  Guardians  used  the  poor-rate  for  that  pur- 

andDr.  Porter,  who  conducted  the  school, were  both  Pro-  pose,  and  the  Commissioners  have  approved  of  it.  It 
testants,  and  many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  were  does  sometimes  happen  that,  through  the  negligence  of 

Protestants,  and  there  never  was  an  objection  to  the  reli-  the  people,  there  are  districts  left  without  schools  to 

gious  system  of  the  school.  The  number  attending  was  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  that  are  there,  and  I 

eighty  or  ninety.  They  had  the  children  separate  for  think  that  the  National  Board,  in  conjuction  with  the 
religious  instruction,  and  they  received  together  their  Poor  Lav/  Commissioners,  should  have  power  to  build  a 
secular  instruction.  Again,  there  is  the  Kildare-place  school  in  those  districts,  and  that  the  religious  instruc- 
Society.  I think  that  unfortunately  in  Ireland  the  State  tion  in  those  schools  should  be  under  the  care  of  the 
interfered  about  ten  years  too  soon  on  the  subject  of  chaplains  of  the  workhouses.  The  chaplain  of  the 
education.  The  Kildare-place  Society  had  so  far  ad-  workhouse  is  bound  to  go  there  once  a week,  and  ”0 
vanced  that  it  sent  an  immense  number  of  Roman  there  on  Sundays  also,  to  visit  and  look  after  the  re?i- 
Catholic  teachers  throughout  the  country,  and  if  a gious  instruction  of  his  people;  and  the  denomi- 
Roman  Catholic  child  refused  to  read  the  Authorized  national  system  is  adopted  there.  I am  chaplain  of 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools  of  that  society,  the  workhouse  in  Gorey.  I never  knew  of  the  Catho- 
lic was  allowed  to  read  the  Douay  Version.  I mention  lie  or  Presbyterian  chaplain  to  interfere  with  my  own 
these  things  to  show  that,  if  we  are  left  free  to  our-  people,  and  if  the  same  system  was  allowed,  as  regards 
selves  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  not  so  bad  as  the  schools,  the  same  chaplains  should  go  out  and  at- 
we  are  represented  to  be.  There  is  a tendency  to  meet  tend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  I 
the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the  children ; and  in  the  think  that  is  a system  that  is  wanted,  and  would  be  a 
Catholic  University,  I think,  it  has  been  observed  in  great  improvement  in  the  National  system.  It  would 
one  of  the  speeches  of  a former  President  that  they  had  absorb  a great  many  of  our  small  schools  where  there 
a medical  student,  a Church  of  England  man,  and  that  are  only  seven  or  eight  children  attending,  and  which 
Ins  religious  tenets  were  never  interfered  with.  Am  I are  denominational  schools  at  present,  as  there  are 
correct  in  stating  that  ? I only  venture  to  state  it  from  only  a few  Roman  Catholics  in  the  district,  or  a few 

Protestants,  as  the  case  may  be.  Another  addition  to 
M7o2.  If  a Protestant  patron  was  allowed  to  give  the  National  Board  system  I would  be  inclined  to  re 
whatever  religious  instruction  he  pleased,  and  how  he  commend  for  adoption  in  Ireland  is  a system  which 
pleased,  do  you  think  Roman  Catholic  parents  would  has  been  acted  on  in  England  partly.  I think  it  is 
be  Milling  to  entrust  their  children  to  such  a school  or  called  Miss  Burdett  Court’s  system — small  schools 
to  be  educated  in  such  a school  ? — Ido.  We  are  apt  united  under  one  paid  teacher.  Suppose  there  are 
to  take  a scientific  and  refined  view  of  the  u’hole  five  or  six  schools  with  small  averages  from  ten 
question,  that  very  often  never  reaches  the  mind  of  the  to  twenty  (and  there  are  large  districts  in  Ireland 
country  people.  I remember  asking  a person  one  day  where  the  attendance  does  not  average  over  that) 

‘ Why  do  you  send  your  child  to  my  school? ’’and  the  schools  in  that  case  ought  to  be  looked  after 
the  answer  I received  was : “ Your  master  teaches  upon  the  English  system.  That  system  is,  that  a 
writing  and  cyphering  better  than  the  other  masters.”  first  class  master  is  appointed,  and  is  paid  £100  a year 
Motives  of  this  kind  weigh  with  them,  and  they  send  and  his  duty  is  to  go  to  each  of  those  schools  for  three 
their  children  to  the  school  to  see  how  they  will  get  hours  in  every  week ; the  masters  and  mistresses 
on.  They  have  motives  and  objects  we  cannot  see.  of  those  schools  are  only  like  monitors  under  him. 

suppose,  under  the  system  I advocate,  a Roman  He  appoints  the  lessons,  and  sees  that  they  are  learned 

Catholic  sends  his  child  under  somewhat  such  motives  when  he  comes  next.  Our  great  difficulty  is  to  get  a 
tor  a time  to  a Protestant  school,  and  suppose  at  set  of  small  schools,  especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
rat  that  child  is  compelled,  each  day,  to  read  a to  have  an  average  number  enough  to  get  a master,  f 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  the  parent  after  a while  hears  think  small  schools  might  be  grouped  together.  I am 
or  this,  and  begins  to  think  that  he  purchases  sure  if  there  were  any  with  an  average  even  of  six  or 
tue  good  reading,  and  writing,  and  cyphering  too  seven  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Board  grouped 
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them  and  appointed  an  efficient  master  over  them.  I 
believe  all  schools  of  that  class  are  denominational. 
Many  of  them  are  Church  Education  schools  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholic ; some  of  them  are  Presbyterians. 

20756.  Master  Broolce.  — You  mean  a circulating 
master  ? — A circulating  master.  It  is  an  admirable 
system,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  no  harm  to  leave  the 
religious  education  free.  If  the  National  Board  be- 
came fixed,  and  if  the  National  Board  were  supple- 
mented by  this  kind  of  workhouse  schools,  and  this 
kind  of  grouped  schools,  I would  then  prefer  the  Na- 
tional Board  system.  There  are,  besides,  what  I would 
call  small  modifications  of  the  National  system,  but  if 
those  important  changes  are  not  to  be  carried  out  I say 
let  the  State  concern  itself  with  secular  education  only. 

20757.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Are  you  aware  that 
you  arc  in  a very  considerable  minority  amongst  clergy- 
men of  your  own  Church  in  preferring  the  National 
system,  even  with  its  modifications  to  the  other  system 
of  where  the  State  would  be  only  concerned  about 
secular  education  ? — I am  in  a surprising  minority.  I 
am  the  only  clergyman  favouring  the  National  system 
in  the  diocese  of  Ferns.  I don’t  know  of  any  other 

20758.  Are  you  aware  that  as  far  as  can  be  calcu- 
lated the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  bishops,  and 
members  of  that  Church  are,  I may  say  one,  in  favour 
of  the  system  in  which  the  State  should  be  only  con- 
cerned, in  secular  education,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  religious  1 — I am.  I have  heard  generally  they 
would  prefer  it.  I have  not  spoken  much  to  any  of 
them,  and  as  I differ  so  much  from  the  brethren  of  my 
Church  I have  only  spoken  to  a few  of  them. 

20759.  How  do  you  think,  no  matter  how  firmly 
you  may  think  your  own  opinion  is  right,  or  can  you 
be  of  opinion  the  system  can  practically  work  with  all 
the  teachers  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  differing  from  it,  and  the  teachers  of 
all  your  own  denomination,  except  yourself — how  do 
you  think  your  system  can  work  in  antagonism  with 
all  the  clergy  of  your  own  faith  ? I am  now  speaking 
of  the  clergy  of  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  diocese 
of  Ferns,  you  took  that  yourself  as  the  illustration  of 
the  small  minority? — You  asked  me  about  comparing 
my  opinion  with  the  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
cannot  compare  my  opinion  with  the  clergy  living  all 
through  Ireland. 

20700.  You  arc  aware  the  clergy  living  all  through 
Ireland  who  are  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system  of  edu- 
cation, which  excludes  religious  instruction,  are  a very 
small  minority  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  As  regards 
this  system  of  letting  the  State  concern  itself  with 
secular  education  alone,  I have  no  reason  to  say  yes 
or  no  for  them;  but  I think  the  Church  Education 
Society  would  accept  it. 

20761.  Iam  asking  you  about  those  who  approve 
of  the  National  system — namely,  of  a mixed  system  of 
education  in  which  religious  instruction  is  not  to  be 
a portion  of  the  education.  Are  you  aware  the 
clergy  of  your  Church  who  approve  of  the  National 
system  are  a very  small  minority  ? — I am. 

20702.  Has  not  the  National  system,  from  its  first 
establishment,  been  rather  dragging  towards  a denomi- 
national system  ? — I think  not.  I tell  you  my  reason. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  dragging  towards  it ; but  when 
you  take  the  returns  each  year  of  the  attendance  at 
the  National  schools,  and  solve  this  problem  of  how 
many  Protestant  children  in  National  schools  mix 
with  Roman  Catholics,  and  calculating  the  fraction 
that  represents  that,  and  then  in  the  same  districts  cal- 
culating the  fraction  that  represents  at  the  last  census 
how  many  Protestants  there  are  compared  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  nearness  of  the  results  is  as- 
tonishing. You  must  have  seen  it  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Commissioner’s.  I think  it  is  -49  in  the  one 
case  and  ’51  in  the  other.  Suppose  Leinster  was 
taken,  and  that  the  fraction  represents  Protestants  in 
Leinster  to  Roman  Catholics  in  Leinster ; or  suppose 
that  for  certain  districts  we  have  the  fraction,  -32. 
Take  in  the  National  Board  schools  in  the  same  districts 
the  proportion  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 


attending  mixed  schools — schools  in  which  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  combined — and  the  fraction 
would  come  out  as  close  as  possible ; which  seems  a 
most  satisfactory  proof  that  where  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  are  mixed  in  a district,  there  the 
National  school  system  has  been  successful  in  mixing 
them,  and  mixing  them  in  the  proportion  which  you 
would  expect  from  the  census  returns. 

20763.  Mr.  Dense. — Where  there  happen  to  be  two 
schools  in  the  same  district  in  the  one  immediate 
neighbourhood — both  being  National  schools,  but 
one  under  the  management  of  and  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  other  under 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  and  management — is  it  yom 
experience  that  there  is  any  great  admixture  of  reli- 
gious denominations  amongst  the  children  attending 
those  schools  ? — There  is  a mixture ; but  if  the  schools 
are  within  the  one  district — if  the  children  live  so 
that  they  could  go  to  either  of  the  schools— -if  the 
Protestant  has  his  school,  and  the  Catholic  his  school— 
the  tendency  would  be  to  go  to  the  school  taught  by 
the  members  of  their  own  persuasion — the  Catholics, 
for  example,  to  the  Catholic,  and  the  Protestants  to  the 
Protestant  school.  But,  nevertheless,  so  much  do  the 
parents  depend  on  the  fairness  of  the  National  system, 
that  Protestants  within  the  National  school  district 
will  in  some  numbers,  but  not  in  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  census,  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  school.  I know 
of  a case  myself  in  which  I have  advised  the  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Roman  Catholic  school — - 
to  a school  that  was  under  the  priest — rather  than 
send  them  two  miles  to  the  Protestant  school.  I knew 
the  two  or  three  children  would  be  fairly  treated — that 
they  would  receive  the  same  secular  instruction  ; and 
I could  quite  depend  that  their  religious  principles 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  No  doubt  they  would 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  be  called  nicknames,  but  not 
more  than  are  given  in  any  other  public  school. 

20764.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  where  there  is 
a choice  between  schools  people  will  choose  as  teachers 
for  their  children  persons  of  their-  own  religious  persuar 
sion  ? — Certainly. 

20765.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Though  you  belong  to 
a small  minority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  approving  of  the  National  system  of  education, 
may  I ask  is  the  number  of  the  clergy  in  favour  of  such 
a system  increasing  or  otherwise  ? — I think  increasing 
in  favour  of  the  National  Board. 

20766.  From  your  experience  in  both  the  North  and 
South  of  Ireland,  can  you  say  is  the  number  of  the 
laity  in  favour  of  the  National  system  on  the  in- 
crease or  otherwise  ? — On  the  increase  certainly. 

20767.  To  any  extent  ? — I think  so. 

20768.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Church  Education  Society  ?— I have  very 
often  looked  at  them. 

20769.  Do  you  find  the  attendance  of  children  in 
the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  on  the 
increase  or  otherwise  ? — The  attendance  is  diminishing 
as  well  as  I remember,  but  I should  not  take  it  upon 
myself  to  answer  that  accurately.  I will  make  one 
remark  on  the  Church  Education  schools — namely,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  who  come  to  them  are 
taken  away  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  taken  away  from  the  National  Board 
schools. 

20770.  You  say  that  if  a change  is  to  be  made  in 
the  system  of  education,  you  prefer  it  shovdd  be  secular, 
should  you  say  that  no  religious  instruction  in  that 
case  should  be  given  in  any  of  the  schools  ? — By 
whom? 

20771.  By  any  parties  ? — In  Ireland  I am  quite  sure 
religious  instruction  will  be  given  every  day.  We  are 
a religious  people.  There  is  no  probability  of  an  in- 
fidel school  being  set  up  in  Ireland.  In  England  they 
are  obliged  to  protect  themselves  on  that  point.  When 
a school  is  not  connected  with  some  religious  society, 
they  require  that  the  Authorized  Version  should  be 
read.  I don’t  think  it  would  be  well  to  complicate 
our  system  by  putting  any  such  clause  as  that  for 
Ireland.  I don’t  think  it  would  be  understood. 
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20772.  Would  you  contemplate  religious  instruction  years  ago  the  excess  in  favour  of  the  Church  Education 
being  given  either  daily  or  weekly  in  the  schools  ? — Society  was  three  or  four  to  one. 

I am  quite  sure  it  would  be  given  every  day  all  through  207S7.  Have  you  ever  had  anythin"-  to  do  with 

Ireland.  Certainly  in  the  Church  schools,  and  I model  schools? — Occasionally,  visiting °the  London- 
ain  sure  the  Roman  Catholics  would  give  it  every  deny  model  school.  I was  examining  chaplain  to  Dr. 
day.  Higgin,  the  late  Bishop  of  Deny.  I used  to  reside  at 

20773.  Is  it  in  connexion  with  the  non -vested  the  palace  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  then  I used 
system  you  have  the  secular  system  you  refer  to  in  to  go  to  the  model  school  constantly.  That  leads  me  to 
view  ? — With  respect  to  all,  I would  say  that  the  non-  suggest  one  thing  with  respect  to  model  schools.  There 
vested,  vested,  and  Church  Education  schools  all  was  a class  of  pupils  attending  that  I was  ashamed 
through  Ireland.  Let  the  State  concern  itself  only  to  see  there.  One  was  the  Mayor  of  Derry’s  son  • 
with  secular  education.  I suppose  every  National  another  was  a wealthy  merchant’s,  and  the  sons  of 
Board  school,  under  what  I suggest,  would  continue  other  most  successful  people  well  able  to  pay  .£10  or 
“ now,  with  the  exception  that  all  rules  about  religious  £20  a year  for  the  education  of  their  t ’ ' 


instruction  would  be  cleared  out  of  them.  The  secular 
depax-tments  should  continue  as  they  are  now. 

20774.  Practically,  according  to  your  experience 
both  North  and  South,  do  the  parents  desire  secular 
instruction  for  the  children  for  its  own  sake,  irres- 
pective of  religious? — Certainly,  and  that  feeling  is 
growing  more  and  more  in  Ireland. 

20775.  Now,  having  passed,  as  I did  a short  time 
since,  a National  school  which  was  closed  by  the 
manager,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  should  you  be 
surprised  to  leara  that  in  that  case  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  freely  went  to  a Protestant  school  at  some 
distance  to  receive  their  education  ? — Not  at  all. 

20776.  Although  in  that  case  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  read  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures 
daily  ? — It  would  not  surprise  me.  It  is  a proof  that 
the  parents  do  value  secular  instraction,  because  they 
do  not  send  their  children  there  for  the  sake  of  religious 
instruction. 

20777.  Master  Brooke. — You  remember  the  Lord 
Primate’s  letter  of  1860 ? — I do. 

20778.  In  which  he  said  he  wished  eveiy  clergyman 
in  his  diocese  would  have  a Church  Education  school, 
and  that  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  that  he 
could  not  sufficiently  support  it,  then  he  thought  they 
might  safely  and  properly  resort  to  the  National  Board 
— that  was  the  purport  of  his  letter,  I think  ? — Yes. 

20779.  In  finding  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
clergy  taking  assistance  from  the  National  Board,  do 
you  not  think  it  is  owing  to  the  principle,  “My  poverty 
and  not  my  will  consents  ” ? — I do  not. 

20780.  You  don’t  know  any  instance  of  the  sort  ? — 

I do  not. 

20781.  You  think  there  is  no  one  who  joined  the 
Board  since  1860  who  was  driven  to  it  in  that  way  ? — 

I do  not,  and  I would  be  very  sorry  to  know  any  such 
case. 

20782.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  the  school 
you  spoke  of  at  Cork,  at  which  you  were  educated,  and 
in  which  there  were  a number  of  Roman  Catholic 
pupils,  were  the  pupils  boarders,  or  exclusively  day 
boys  ? — Some  were  boarders.  They  were  chiefly  day 
boys,  however-.  Baron  Deasy  was  one.  We  formed 
a friendship  in  our  school  class  and  continued  it  in 
Trixiity  College.  I knew  Judge  Keogh  very  well.  He 
continued  friendly  and  intimate,  and  lately  in  College, 
meeting  my  son,  introduced  him  to  his  son,  and  handed 
down  the  friendship.  I mention  this  as  a proof  that 
educating  boys  of  different  denominations  together 
does  really  produce  some  benefit  in  Ireland. 

20783.  Do  you  know  many  laymen  who  were  for- 
merly  patrons  of  Church  Education  schools  who  now 
support  the  National  Board  ? — I know  two.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  so  warm  a one  in  Ireland  I don’t  think 
many  of  the  gentry  have  changed  sides  on  it. 

207 84.  Are  the  younger  clergy — those  who  have  been 
ordained  within  the  last  few  years — are  they  more 
favourable  to  the  National  Board  than  the  old  ones  ? — 

I am  sure  they  are. 

20785.  Are  there  many  of  the  younger  clergy,  as 
far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  who  are  strong  advocates 
of  the  Church  Education  Society? — There  are  some 
very  strong  advocates  of  the  society  amongst  them. 

20786.  Should  you  say  that  amongst  the  younger 
clergy  the  two  pax-ties  ax-e  evenly  balanced,  or  on  which 
s\de  do  you  suppose  the  numbers  preponderate? — I 
think  they  are  now  evenly  balanced,  but  about  ten 


son  of  a great  distiller  there.  I thought  it  very 
wrong. 

20788.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Londonderry 
Model  School,  as  a place  for  training  teachers  ? — I think 
it  is  very  good. 

20789.  At  the  time  you  speak  of  had  it  a full  com- 
plement of  pupil  teachers,  or  teachers  in  training  with- 
in its  walls  ? — It  had,  I think. 

20790.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholics  amongst 
them  ? — Very  few,  I think,  when  I left.  I doxx’t  think 
thex-e  were  inoi-e  than  six  or  seven,  even  at  the  model 
school  itself,  Roman  Catholics.  When  I left  Dex-ry 
the  attendance  was  very  large ; but,  as  a mixed  school, 
it  had  disappointed. 

20791.  Was  that  from  the  absence  of  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic population,  or  did  the  Roman  Catholics  go  else- 
where?— It  was  opposed  strongly  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

20792.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  date  to  which 
yoxi  refer  ? — 1861  ; end  of  1862  I was  removed  to 
Gorey,  in  the  county  of  Wexfox-d. 

20793.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  remember  what  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Dex-ry  is  Roman  Catholic  ? 
— I do  not. 

20794.  Is  it  not  58  pex-.cent.  ? — I should  think  so. 
Within  the  walls  of  Derry,  Church  of  England  Protest- 
ants are  remarkably  few.  I don’t  suppose  thex-e  are 
500  Church  of  England  men  within  what  you  would 
call  the  city  of  Derry.  There  are  a great  many  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  villas,  occupying  country  places,  but 
as  to  Deny,  and  the  localities  likely  to  supply  pupils 
to  the  model  school,  thex-e  are  few  Episcopalians,  a great 
many  Presbyterians  in  the  town,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

20795.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  desire,  following  the 
analogy  of  the  English  system,  that  any  changes  made 
from  time  totimeinthe  rules  and  regulationsof  theBoard 
of  National  education  should  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Pax-liament  for  a specific  period  before  they  came 
into  operation  ? — -Certainly ; it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  possible  for  Ireland,  ixo  matter  what 
system  is  adopted  after  the  report  of  this  Commission, 
whatever  it  may  be,  if  we  were  to  have  fixity,  oven  if 
it  were  announced  as  an  expex-iment  for  foixr  or  five 
years,  giviixg  us  a cex-tain  space  of  time  within  which 
changes  should  not  be  made  in  the  system. 

20796.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  that  very  elasticity 
that  enabled  the  system  to  endure  for  thirty  years? 
— I think  there  was  one  change  to  the  non-vested 
system  that  had  a beneficial  effect. 

20797.  Do  you  believe  that  the  National  system 
would  have  existed  for  thirty  yeax-s  if  every  change  in 
the  rules  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament?— I tliixxk  it  would,  and  that  it  would 
have  succeeded  better  after  the  non-vested  system  was 
introduced.  That  was  the  gx-eat  turning  point  It 
was  that  that  led  the  Presbyterians  to  join  the  Board. 
You  have  now  no  idea  or  perhaps  have  ixo  information 
in  this  Commission  of  the  little  meetings  held  in 
country  districts  on  this  subject — half-a-dozen  in  favour 
of  the  National  Boax-d,  half-a-dozen  of  the  Chureh 
Education  people  meeting  together  and  then  going  to 
the  Natioxxal  Board.  I was  twice  on  deputations 
myself.  One  had  no  more  weight  in  its  object  than 
this,  that  instead  of  the  notice  being,  “This  is  the 
hour  of  religious  instruction,”  the  suggestion  made 
was,  and  one  in  favour  of  which  I voted  myself, 
that  the  notice  should  be,  “ All  children  present  are 
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requested  to  receive  the  religious  instruction  that  is 
now  offered.”  That  would  appear  to  a great  many 
as  if  it  would  relieve  their  consciences  by  having  invited 
the  children  to  receive  religious  instruction  often. 

20798.  Did  the  Board  sanction  that  change? — They 
debated  it  for  a week  or  a fortnight  and  then  rejected 
it.  It  would  be  a great  deal  better  to  have  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurring. 

20799.  You  say  the  turning  point  of  the  system 
was  the  admission  of  the  Presbyterians,  are  you  aware 
that  that  was  the  turning  point  or  change  that  alienated 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  formed  the  large  majority  in 
the  country — that  they  were  alienated  by  the  very 
changes  that  admitted  the  Presbyterians  ? — Is  that  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  alienated  ? Is  there 
not  a fair  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  under  the 
system  ? 

20800.  Are  they  quite  satisfied  with  the  system  ? — 
Not  on  that  point  I think,  but  I should  say  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  dissatisfied  with  it  from  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  schools,  but  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  what  appeai-s  to  be  partly  reasonable 
enough,  that  they  are  not  allowed  full  permission  to 
teach  their  religion  in  the  way  they  like — a similar 
complaint  to  that  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 
Both  complain  very  much. 

20801.  That  is  to  say  they  accept  the  present  system 
in  lieu  of  a better  system? — Yes. 

20802.  With  regard  to  the  Cork  school  you  spoke 
of,  Is  it  not  several  years  since  a large  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  that  school  ? — It  was  when 
I was  a school-boy,  I think  I left  it  in  1830. 

20803.  Has  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
attendance  in  it  declined? — I am  aware  that  Mr. 
Hamlin  died  not  many  years  after. 

20804.  Were  there  many  Roman  Catholics  in  it 
after  that  ? — I am  not  aware. 

20805.  When  there  were  a great  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  it  were  there  good  Roman  Catholic  schools 
to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  could  go? — Yes;  two 
schools,  one  under  Mr.  Finnerty,  and  there  was  another, 
in  both  of  which  classics  were  taught. 

2080G.  Were  they  very  superior  schools? — Mr.  Fin- 
nerty’s  was  a very  good  school. 

20807.  Was  it  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic 
school? — Well,  I was  never  at  it. 

20808.  Were  there  not  Protestants  at  it? — There 
were.  The  Bennetts  I remember  were  at  it.  All  these 
were  private  venture  schools,  and  the  desire  to  have 
as  many  scholars  as  possible  introduced  the  National 
system. 

20809.  They  had  no  religious  aspect  whatever  ? — 
They  had  not,  but  they  were  not  purely  secular,  for 
we  had  our  own  religion  taught. 

20810.  In  Finnerty’s  school,  for  example? — I don’t 
know.  There  was  another  school  in  Cork,  a cele- 
brated mathematical  school,  under  Mr.  Mulcahy,  a 
Roman  Catholic ; I was  a pupil.  It  was  this  unhappy 
controversy  about  the  National  Board  put  us  all  on 
our  sharps. 

20811.  Before  this  controversy  arose,  and  as  soon 
as  Roman  Catholics  got  schools  of  their  own,  did  they 
not  send  their  children  to  them  ? — They  did. 

20812.  If  they  had  them  at  the  time  of  the  schools 
you  mention,  would  they  not  have  done  the  same  ? — I 


think  so.  That  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  principles  I laid  down. 

20813.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — To  what  changes  do  you 
refer  as  having  given  satisfaction  to  the  Presbyterians  ? 
— I thought — perhaps  I may  not  be  accurate — I 
thought  that  at  first  the  National  Board  was  assisting 
schools  called  vested  schools  only.  After  some  time 
they  acceded  to  remonstrances,  and  introduced  what 
was  called  the  non-vested  system,  as  I remember  that 
was  the  turning  point. 

20814.  Could  you  say  at  what  time  ? — I could  not. 

20815.  Do  you  think  it  was  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Presbyterians  ? — I think  it  was. 

20816.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Doyle  had  in 
his  diocese  a number  of  parochial  schools  under  the 
clergy  of  his  own  Church,  which  originated  the  non- 
vested  system  as  early  as  1832  ? Have  you  read  his 
circular  in  1831? — I dare  say  I did,  but  I don’t 
remember. 

20817.  Should  you  modify  your  opinion  if  you  read 
the  following  minute  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  a 
meeting  where  Roman  .Catholic  Commissioners  were 
present,  and  where,  upon  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  1840,  it  is  stated,  “ It  may  be  observed 
that  the  practice  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the  Pres- 
byterian schools  is  in  substance,  mutatis  mutandis, 
similar  to  that  in  many  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Roman  Catholics;”  and  that  “At  a conference  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was 
neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at  that  there  should  be 
any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board?”  Should  that 
statement  modify  your  opinion  that  the  change  was 
made  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Presbyterians  ? — Well, 
I am  not  sure  it  would.  I was  speaking  on  a subject 
on  which  I had  not  refreshed  my  memory  for  years ; 
but  is  it  not  an  admitted  fact  that  that  was  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Presbyterians  joined?  That  was 
what  I meant  to  convey,  and  I should  be  surprised  if 
that  was  not  accurate. 

20818.  Personally  are  you  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  the  history  of  the  system  ? — I am  not. 

20819.  Mr.  SloJces. — As  a friend  of  the  National 
Board,  do  you  propose  to  repeal  all  the  rules  affecting 
religious  instruction  ? — All  the  rules. 

20820.  Would  you  leave  the  managers  as  free  in  the 
choice  of  their  books  as  you  would  leave  them  in  the 
choice  of  their  religious  instruction? — I think  I would. 

20821.  Do  you  contemplate  a system  of  separate 
training  for  young  masters  and  mistresses  ? — No.  I 
would  still  keep  the  different  model  schools  available  for 
training  in  the  country  just  as  now.  They  have  their 
separate  religious  instruction. 

20822.  In  freeing  ordinary  schools  from  restrictions 
with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  would  you  main- 
tain the  training  schools  as  mixed  ?— Yes,  that  would 
be  absolutely  necessary,  unless  you  intended  to  send  out 
secular  instructors  only,  without  any  teachingofreligion. 

20823.  If  you  left  the  training  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses free,  do  you  not  think  the  people  of  this  country 
would  sort  themselves  into  denominations,  and  support 
unmixed  training  schools  ? — I think  they  would  for  a 
time,  but  the  National  system  is  the  true  result,  and  will 
of  itself  result,  if  we  are  left  a little  more  free  to  get 
at  it. 


The  Very 
Rev.  William 
Warburton, 


The  Very  Rev.  William  Warburton,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Elphin,  sworn  and  examined. 


20824.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ? — At 
Elphin. 

20825.  Have  you  a parish  and  cure  of  souls  attached 
to  your  deanery  ? — Yes. 

20826.  Are  you  manager  of  any  school  under  the 
Board  there  ? — Yes.  I am  manager  of  a boys’  school, 
and  I had  one  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  before  I came 
into  Elphin.  I have  been  upwards  of  twenty  years 
manager  of  National  schools. 

20827.  What  number  of  children  usually  attend  the 
school  at  Elphin,  of  which  you  are  manager? — There 


are  generally  upon  the  roll  from  one  hundred  to  eighty, 
and  for  many  years  the  average  attendance  has  not 
gone  down  lower  than  fifty-two.  It  has  been  up  to 
sixty-five. 

20828.  Of  those  eighty  or  one  hundred  children  on 
the  rolls,  what  proportion  have  been  Protestants  ?— At 
present  there  are  about  eight  Protestants.  Sometimes 
the  number  varied  by  accidental  circumstances,  a 
Protestant  police  constable,  with  a large  family,  would 
be  stationed  at  Elphin,  and  there  would  in  consequence 
be  a larger  proportion  of  Protestant  pupils. 
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20829.  Is  there  any  other  National  school  in  the 
place  under  Roman  Catholic  management  ? — There  is. 

20830.  Is  that  an  ordinary  National  school? 

Yes. 

20831.  Who  is  the  patron? — The  parish  priest. 
20832.  Do  Roman  Catholics  go  indifferently  to  your 
school  and  to  his  ? — I think  they  go  in  greater  numbers 
to  my  school. 

20833.  Is  his  school  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

20834.  Do  they  go  to  one  school  or  other  accordin'* 
to  their  estimate  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
teachers? — I think  so.  When  I say  I t.binlr  so 
many  of  them  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  school  pro- 
bably because  it  is  under  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, naturally  enough,  but  I think  that  I have 
generally  a greater  number  than  they  have. 

20835.  Has  there  ever  been  any  considerable  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to 

Roman  Catholic  children  coming  to  your  school? 

When  the  present  bishop,  Dr.  Gillooly,  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  diocese  of  Elphin  he  did  denounce  my 
schools,  but,  I must  say,  he  did  it  in  a very  fair  man- 
ner. He  said,  as  I was  informed,  that  he  would  not 
object  to  me  as  an  individual,  that  he  was  convinced  I 
acted  uprightly  and  honourably  in  the  matter,  but 
that  he  had  an  objection  to  any  school  of  which  the 
patron  was  a Protestant.  I must  add  I did  not  hear 
him  say  this,  but  this  is  the  report  I heard,  and 
he  did  forbid  the  children  to  come  to  my  school. 

20836.  Did  that  result  in  the  diminuation  of  the 
children  for  the  time  ? — I do  not  think  I lost  one. 

20837.  Did  any  disagreement  arise  between  you  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  to  the  teaching  and 
management  of  these  schools  ? — Never,  the  slightest, 
but  this  I must  say  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
they  knew  I carried  out  the  principle  of  the  system 
uprightly  and  honourably.  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
I had  infringed  upon  it  there  would  have  been  a dis- 
agreement. 

20838.  Were  you  for  the  same  years  a member  in 
support  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — Never. 

20839.  You  have  been  always  a friend  of  the 
National  system? — Yes,  always,  and  before  the 
National  system  was  established  I was  always  of 
opinion  it  was  the  only  just  and  right  system  under 
which  to  conduct  the  education  of  the  country. 

20840.  Are  you  satisfied  with  its  practical  working? 
— Perfectly,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends. 

20841.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  inspection 
efficient  ? — I do  ; excellent ; at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
system  of  inspection  that  might  and  does  mislead 
many  people ; for  instance,  if  an  enemy  to  National 
schools  were  to  take  up  an  Inspector’s  report  he  would 
say — “ Oh,  you  see  how  this  Inspector  finds  fault. 
These  schools  cannot  be  efficient.”  The  fact  is  the 
Inspectors  take  a very  high  idea  of  what  a National 
school  ought  to  be.  They  look  for  an  amount  of  per- 
fection that  I don’t  think  is  attainable  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  National  schools.  It  is  right  they  should  be 
strict ; and  it  is  their  duty  to  find  fault,  and  they  do  it. 

It  is  very  just  and  right  they  should  find  this  fault, 
but  I venture  to  say  the  National  schools  of  England 
are  very  inferior  in  their  results  to  the  Irish  schools. 

I went  the  year  before  last  to  the  Continent  for  my 
health ; I was  walking  with  an  American  on  the  Alps; 

I was  talking  to  him  a good  deal  about  Ireland  and’ 
the  Irish,  and  I asked  him  about  the  Irish  emigrants. 

He  told  me  the  Irish  emigrants  were  better  educated 
than  any  others,  and  that  they  were  very  clever  at 
keeping  accounts,  and  wrote  good  hands.  Many  of 
them  he  said  got  on  extremely  well  as  superintendents 
of  stores.  I mention  this  because  I think  it  is  indirect 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  our  National  schools,  from 
a person  who  was  impartial  and  competent,  for  he 
evidently  appeared  from  his  conversation  to  be  a man 
of  business,  and  likely  to  be  informed  on  the  subject. 

I don’t  say  they  cannot  be  improved.  I am  sure  every- 
thing is  capable  of  being  improved,  but  I think  there 
is  a vast  number  of  well-educated  young  men  tinned 
out  by  them.  These  young  men  go  to  other  countries, 
and  get  on  extremely  well  there  in  consequence  of  the 


education  they  received  in  the  National  schools  in  this 
country. 

20842.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  a 
portion  of  the  schoolmaster’s  income  depended  on  the 
proficiency  of  the  children,  according  to  the  system 
known  in  England  as  payment  by  results  ? — I doubt 
it  very  much.  I think  it  would  lead  to  a system  of 
what  I call  cramming — at  the  same  time  I don’t  speak 
positively  about  it,  but  I doubt  of  its  being  suited  to 
this  country. 

20843.  Do  you  not  think  some  stimulus  is  wanting 
to  make  the  schoolmaster  push  the  children  through 
the  First  and  Second  Books  ? — The  schoolmasters  have 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  require  to  be 
looked  after  ; but,  as  a general  mle,  they  attend  very 
fairly,  and  are  very  anxious  as  far  as  I have  seen  to 
discharge  their  duties  efficiently. 

20844.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  gra- 
duate the  lower  classes  in  the  schools,  so  that  as  in 
England,  in  the  lower  classes,  a child  might  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  one  class  to  another  each  year  ? I 

have  never  considered  it  in  that  point  of  view,  so  I 
don’t  like  to  give  an  opinion.  I have  not  reflected  on 
the  subject ; but  I certainly  think  they  want  a stimulus 
— not  the  masters  only  but  also  the  pupils.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  where  children  have  other 
occupations  to  get  them  to  attend  continuously.  Per- 
sons having  a knowledge  of  children  are  aware  that  if 
a boy  stays  away  from  school  one  day  he  loses  not  only 
that  day’s  education,  but  a certain  power  of  application 
which  spreads  over  two  or  three  days.  Before  I con- 
demn the  masters,  the  results  of  whose  teaching  are 
not  very  satisfactory,  I would  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  attendance  at  their  schools ; for,  if  they  cannot 
command  the  attendance,  they  cannot  produce  results. 

20845.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  look  over  the 
school  rules,  and  see  how  long  children  have  been  in 
the  school  before  getting  a rise  in  classification  ? — I 
don’t  think  I have  done  that.  I have  often  looked 
over  the  books  in  reference  to  the  attendance.  I know 
the  attendance  is  very  irregular.  If  you  compare  the 
total  number  on  the  rolls  in  any  school  with  the  aver- 
age attendance  that  fact  will  appear. 

20846.  Are  the  parents  prone  to  keep  the  children 
at  home  from  any  frivolous  excuse  ? — No ; as  a general 
rule  the  parents  value  education. 

20847.  Could  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren in  your  school  pay  school  fees  ?— Very  few  indeed  ; 
but  there  was  a reason  for  that.  The  bishop  always 
resided  at  Elphin  till  I came.  There  was  great  liber- 
ality in  keeping  schools  for  children  without  requiring 
payment  from  them,  and  they  got  so  habituated  to 
it  that  they  almost  expected  free  education  as  a 
right,  and  they  were  very  poor  besides,  because  Elphin 
is  one  of  those  . places  ha  which  there  is  what  I call  no 
landlord — the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  nomi- 
nally the  landlords  ; but  there  are,  in  many  instances, 
landlords  between  them  and  the  tenants.  The  town 
is  very  badly  circumstanced  in  that  respect,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  do  almost  anything. 

20848.  Do  you  encourage  the  schoolmasters  to  get 
school-fees  from  the  children  whose  parents  are  able  to 
pay?— I desire  him  to  charge  anyone  able  to  pay,  but 
not  to  be  strict  in  enforcing  payment ; because  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  pay.  Making  them  pay,  I was 
afraid  might  have  a bacl  effect. 

20849.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  deemed  desirable  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  the  State  might 
ask  to  have  such  an  increase  provided  by  an  educational 
l'ate  ? — I think  it  ought  to  do  so.  Some  years  ago,  I 
made  a proposition  to  an  eminent  statesman  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  Probably  the  time  had  not  arrived  for 
it  then,  but  I think  it  has  arrived  now — that  is,  to  have 
a compulsory  rate  for  education.  I would  arrange 
it  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  laity  in  the  country 
take  an  interest  in  it.  My  proposition  was,  to 
have  a certain  educational  rate.  Let  the  Government 
make  a grant  equal  to  that  rate.  I would  have  this 
within  the  area  of  each  union.  I also  proposed  to 
have  an  educational  committee  selected,  from  the  Poor 
Law  Board  of  Guardians.  There  is  always  a good  deal 


Dec.  2,  1868 

The  Very 
Rev.  William 
Warburton, 
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D«.  2,-1866.  of  energy,  talent,  end  ability,  I think,  going  to  waste  on  dental  illness  of 
those  Boards,  and  I think  that  if  they  had  their  atten-  take  part  with  i 


e of  the  chapter,  who  was  not  able  to 
Still  I hope  to  be  able  to  do  it,  be- 


tion  turned  to  this  subject  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  cause  I think  a great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  school 


ihould  be  selected.  Let  the  Board  or  not.  I think  myself  there  being  a clerical 
jive,  oi-  seven,  or  whatever  manager  the  people  might  very  naturally  wish  to  have 
; desirable.  Let  it  bo  their  a material  guarantee  that  we  would  not  interfere  with 


the  most  intelligent  men  should  be  selected.  Let  the  !>■ 
committee  lie  three,  four,  five,  or  seven,  or  whatever  m 
number  might  be  thought  desirable.  Let  it  be  their  a 
duty  to  visTt  from  time  to  time  every  school  within  tl. 
the  union.  I would  have  them  visit  in  such  a way  in 


thin  the  religion  of  the  pupils,  though  it  is  not  our  intention 

way  under  any  circumstances  to  interfere. 

visit  20860.  Have  you  an  expectation  that  you  will  he 


tb  h the  masters  could  never  know  when  the  visit  20860.  Have  you  an  expectation  that  you  m be 
wi  For  instance,  if  a member  of  the  able  to  make  this  an  efficient  model  school,  acceptable 

passing  by  one  of  the  schools,  going  to  to  both  religions?-I  have,  provided  we  could  get  it 
Tffii  he  would  -it  down  from  his  carriage  and  examine  connected  with  the  Board.  If  we  do  not  I have  very 
the  school.  I would  have  them  make  a report  of  the  great  doubt  we  should  succeed— at  least  at  present, 
stel  e of  education  in  the  district  every  year,  and  if  What  we  may  do  hereafter  is  another  thing, 
thov  liked  to  suggest  improvements  well  and  good.  I 20861.  Mr.  Sullivan.— At  present  one  of  thecon- 
tiiink  by  that  means  you  would  do  what  we  want  very  ditions  for  the  master  is,  that  he  must  be  a mcmbei  of 
much  to  effect"  namely,  interest  the  laity  in  education,  the  Established  Church  1-That  is  a condition  imposed 

20860  Do  you  think  that  on  the  ordinary  Boards  by  the  Chapter.  

of  Guardians  you  would  get  a sufficient  number  of  20862.  Mr.  ,SW;f-WiU  that  condition  apply  to 
guardians  to  pay  proper  a bmrtui  , . .•■  .••••.•  of  that  ail  the  Ivachoi-s  ol  the  school  as  '■'■'■11  as  to  the  head 
sorf  I I am  (Hire  thi  when  they  were  appointed  for  master  ?-No  ; at  present  we  are  only  going  to  appoint 


iam  sure  that  when  they  were  appointed  for  j — r , - - 

the  nurnosc  you  would.  I don’t  think  anyone  would  one  master,  but  besides  the  advantage  ot  givin0  con- 
like  to1  undertake,  the  duty  unless  ho  was  officially  fidenee  to  the  people,  by  having  it  connected  with  the 
iikc  to  unuc.u  j-  Board,  we  would  get  the  material  advantages  of  m- 

’ Have  you  had  experience  of  model  schools!  crease  of  salary  for  the  master,  books,  and  inspection. 
_i  have  not  attended  any 'model  schools.  I have  a I urged  upon  the  Chapter,  “if  you  « obhgedtocom- 
nanor  connected  with  a school  that  I am  establishing  rnit  the  sin  you  may  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  it 
in  Elphin,  which  I think  is  the  kind  of  school  we  want  They  said  they  would  not  force  the  childien  to  lead 
for  Ireland  I intend  it  to  be  a first-class  English  the  Scriptures.  , 

school  and  to  have  a classical  class.  20863.  The  Chairman.-- What  school  fees  do  you 

20862  Is  that  school  to  bo  under  the  Board1?— No  ; propose  charging?— We  have  not  arranged  that  yet. 
it  is  to  he  maintained  by  a bequest  made  by  a Bishop  My  idea  is  to  charge  for  the  classical  class  £4  a year ; 

Ilodson  Wo  built  it  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  powei  to  lcfusc  any  one 

by  which  the  rules  were  sanctioned.  we  please  to  be  instructed  without  charge  as,  according 

20853.  Will  this  be  an  exclusively  Protestant  to  the  foundation,  the  children  of  the  poor  are  o e 

school  ? No  ; the  terms  of  the  grant  are  that  the  school  taught  gratuitously.  , . 

was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elpliin  20864.  What  would  the  ordmaxy  school  fees  he  for 
and  for  teaching  such  of  them  as  are  poor,  gratis ; it  was  the  primary  part  of  education  ?-I  think  it  wild  be 

some  land  left  by  Bishop  Ilodson,  a bishop  of  the  Esta-  gratuitous,  because  I do  not  think  we  could  chaige  e 

bl i> I H I ( 'Inm-li.  n great  many  veers  ago.  The  land  was  poor  people  of  Elphin  anything.  In  our  present 

mismanaged,  and  let  upon  a long  lease,  I believe,  with  National  school  the  nominal  charge  is  a penny  a wee^. 


the  purpose  you  would.  I don  t think 
like  to  undertake  the  duty  unless  he 


a fine.  The  lease  fell  out  some  years  ago,  and  as  soon 
as  it  did  we  brought  it  under  the  Court  of  Chancery, 


20865.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  propose  to  charge 
for  the  higher  branches  1— We  propose  to  charge  where 


which  sanctioned'the  rules  that  we  are  to  apply  in  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  ; but  there  are  so  many  P°°* 
working.  We  had  to  apply  the  funds  first  to  procure  people  in  Elphin  that  I think  very  few  of  them  can 
buildings.  The  buildings  are  finished,  and  just  paid  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

for  and  wo  were  going  to  appoint  a master  about  20866.  Mr.  Stokes.— Is  the  school  to  be  worked 
twelve  months  ago,  when  my  illness  and  other  circum-  under  the  conscience  clause  ? The  Chapter  consen 
stances  obliged  us  to  postpone  it.  We  are  now  ap-  that  there  shall  be  a conscience  clause  at  the  next 
pointing  the  manta-.  Chapter  to  propose  a resolution  to  the  effect,  that  no 

20854.  Who  are  the  trustees  ?— The  trustees  are  person  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at 
the  bishop,  the  dean,  and  chapter,  and  they  have  the  any  religious  instruction  without  the  consent  oi  the 
oversight  of  the  funds  ; but  the  school  is  for  the  parents,  and  to  post  a copy  of  the  resolution  in  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elphin  town  and  the  school.  ...  „ . 

teaching  of  the  child,™,  of  the  poor.  20867.  Rev.  Dr.  mton-Do  the  rules  of  the  Com 

20855.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  chapter  besides  of  Chancery  not  embrace  that  po.nt?  No,  the  Cox 

yourself! The  archdeacon,  the  precentor,  and  I think  of  Chancery  gives  the  option  of  putting  it  under  the 

XT..*; i firwltakiiKT  it,  from  the  National  Board 


there  are  eight  prebendaries  besides.  Natioi 

20856.  Do  these  receive  emoluments? — They  re-  if  we 
ceive  no  emoluments  as  governors  of  this  institution,  on  the 
but  the  whole  oversight  of  the  funds  is  vested  in  them.  „ rpj 
20857.  Will  the  school  be  for  boarders? — Our  in-  think  i 
tention  is  to  allow  the  master  to  have  boarders  on  his  establi 
private  account  if  he  likes.  cation 

20858.  When  is  the  school  likely  to  he  opened  ? — tliereb 
Advertisements  for  the  master  have  been  in  the  fr0™  s 
papers.  I have  now,  I think,  about  twenty  applica-  m . 
tions,  which  we  are  considering.  Wc  had  a meeting  “ 


National  Board,  and  taking  it  from  the  National  Board 
if  we  please.  The  following  is  the  rule  of  the  Court 
on  the  subject : — 

“ That  it.  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  Governors,  if  they 
think  it  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  to  place  the  school  so 


think  it  expedient,  from  lime  to  lime,  (o  place  the  school  so 
his  established  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ot  Bdu- 
cation  in  Ireland  as  a non-vested  school,  so  as  to  obtain 

1 thereby  the  benefits  of  inspection  and  assistance  in  books 

the  from  said  Board,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  hereby  made  which  shall  oe  rc- 
l.  f’  quisitc ; and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  Governors,  if  a 
;ms  shall  at  any  time  or  times  afterwards  appear  expedient  to 


papers.  J have  now,  1 think,  about  twenty  applica-  - nnd  it  sllI/jj  als0  bc  lawful  for  the  Governors,  if  it 

tions,  which  we  are  considering.  W e had  a meeting  a(  time  or  times  afterwards  appear  expedient  to 

about  a fortnight  ago,  and  wc  postponed  investigating  them  so  to  do,  from  time  to  time  to  remove  said  school  from 
the  claims  of  each  master  in  order  to  get  the  very  best  connexion  with  the  said  Board.” 


20859  Can  you  say  whether  the  candidates  are  of  20868.  The  Chairman.  Vv  ill  you  put  in  a copy  o 
different  religions! — No  ; in  foot  the  chapter  will  have  those  rules  1 — I will.  I now  hand  in  a copy, 
him  s layman  of  the  Established  Church.  I may  say  20869.  If  you  merely  charge  a Rooiy  a 
more  than  that.  I may  as  well  mention  tire  circum-  this  school,  what  will  become  of  the  exiting  school  ta 
stances.  I myself  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  It  will  be  absorbed  When  we  supply  etacaton  to 
placing  it  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  hut  all  the  inhabitants  of  tire  town,  tad  give  it  to  the  poor 


I was  outvoted  by  a majority  of  one,  owing  to  the  a 


* Copy  of  the  rules  as  handed  in  by  the  witness  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  No.  XIV. 
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20870.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  you  be  prepared  to 
adopt  the  existing  rule  of  the  Board — to  put  out  the 
children  from  religious  instruction  ? — I answer  I con- 
siderwe  are  committed  to  that  without  joiningthe  Board. 

20871.  Of  actually  putting  them  out1? — Of  letting 
them  out  without  putting  them  out. 

20872.  By  the  present  rule  of  the  Board  no  child 
is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  during  religious  instruction 
of  a different  religion  without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  parent  ? — There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any 
practical  difficulty — the  parents  will  take  care  to  pre- 
vent their  children  attending  during  the  hours  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  I am  not  very  prone  to  look  out 
for  theoretical  difficulties. 

20873.  That  is  the  existing  rule.  Would  that  be  a 
bar  to  your  joining  the  Board? — Not  a bit,  because  I 
know  it  would  make  no  practical  difficulty.  A Com- 
missioner asked  me  a question  about  the  assistant 
masters,  and  I think  it  right  to  mention  that  I have 
always  made  it  a rule,  while  I had  a Protestant 
master,  to  have  a Roman  Catholic  assistant,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  being  Roman  Catholic. 
Though  I was  never  called  upon  to  do  so,  yet  I 
thought  it  was  a kind  of  voluntary  concession  I ought 
to  have  made,  and  I did  it. 

20874.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  any  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  in  order 
to  raise  their  efficiency  and  to  benefit  the  schools  ? — 
I think  that  from  the  way  in  which  those  people  are 
paid  with  whom  the  teachers  are,  in  general,  connected, 
that  the  latter  are  not  badly  paid,  so  far  as  regards 
the  State,  but  their  salaries  ought  to  be  augmented  by 
local  contributions ; and,  at  the  same  time,  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  further  raise  their  salaries 
in  the  way  of  reward,  when  they  deserve  it. 

20875.  You  are  aware  that  a good  service  salary 
has  been  allowed  to  teachers  after  a certain  number  of 
years  ? — I am  aware  there  is,  but  I don’t  know  the 
particulars  of  it. 

20876.  What  is  your  opinion  about  an  arrangement 
by  which  a teacher  should  have  a residence  attached 
to  his  school  and  a small  garden  ? — I think  it  would 
be  very  desirable. 

20877.  You  spoke  of  a system  under  the  Poor  Law 
Boards,  in  which  a committee  would  visit  the  schools 
at  different  times? — Yes. 

20878.  Would  you  propose  to  substitute  that  in- 
spection for  the  inspection  by  the  Board? — No,  nor 
would  I take  the  schools  from  under  the  Board.  I should 
not  interfere  with  the  Board,  but  I would  make  them, 
at  the  same  time,  inspect  for  the  information  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  I should  not  interfere  with  the 
government  or  management  of  the  school. 

20879.  You  think  this  Committee  would  dis- 
charge the  office  of  an  ordinary  patron  ? — Something 
of  that  kind.  The  great  object  is  to  create  an  interest 
amongst  the  laity  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

20880.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  plan  of  yours 
would  work,  considering  the  composition  of  the  Poor 
Law  Boards? — I do.  I think  in  every  board  you 
would  get  a sufficient  number  of  intelligent  men  who 
would  take  an  interest  in  that  after  a while.  A 
Board  of  Guardians  is  a very  large  body.  They  are 
the  ratepayers  of  the  country  and  the  magistrates.  I 
think  you  would  have  a great  deal  of  ability  available 
in  that  way,  and  it  is  a kind  of  occupation,  I think, 
that  when  they  would  get  accustomed  to  it  they  would 
take  an  interest  in,  especially  when  it  became  their 
duty  to  report  every  year  upon  the  state  of  education 
in  the  district. 

20881.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
having  paid  chaplains  in  connexion  with  the  model 
schools  of  the  Board  ? — I have  not. 

20882.  Would  you  object  to  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  a chaplain  of  each  denomination  paid  for 
superintending  the  religious  training  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
it ; I think  the  clergyman  of  each  denomination  in  each 
parish  will  think  it  his  duty  to  look  after  the  children. 

20883.  You  are  aware  that  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately  actually  paid  from  his  own  private  resourses  a 


chaplain  to  attend  in  the  model  schools  in  Marlborough- 
street  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  his  Church  there  ? 
— Yes;  probably  a large  place  like  Dublin  might 
be  differently  circumstanced  ; but  I think  generally  in 
the  country  it  would  be  unnecessary.  I see  no  objection 
to  it  except  the  expense.  In  any  reference  I made  to 
the  Inspectors,  I did  not  intend  anything  disparaging 
to  them.  I think  they  are  most  respectable,  con- 
scientious men. 

20S84.  You  said  it  was  their  duty  to  find  fault  ? — 
Yes ; but  I would  wrong  myself  if  I said  a word  to 
their  disadvantage.  They  have  a very  high  standard, 
and  one  that  is  to  some  extent  not  attainable. 

208S5.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  referring  to  the  parties 
to  make  a choice  of  the  school  committee,  should  you 
limit  that  to  the  Guardians  themselves  ? — I would.  I 
would  leave  it  to  the  whole  body  of  Guardians;  they 
would  generally  select  the  right  men — the  most  in- 
telligent men. 

20886.  Should  you  restrict  the  parties  to  be  members 
of  the  committee  to  the  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  ? — I think  so ; for  this  reason — they  are  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers.  Suppose  you  impose 
a rate  of  two  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  country, 
that  would  probably  bring  in  something  over  .£100,000. 
It  would  be  a very  small  rate  upon  each  person ; but 
it  would  be  an  immense  service.  I think  there  ought 
to  be  in  every  Poor  Law  union  in  Ireland  a superior 
class  school — a first-rate  English  school,  with  a classical 
class.  The  classics  would  be  required  but  by  a few. 
There  is  a certain  class  of  men  to  whose  sons  it  would 
be  very  useful ; for  instance,  a great  number  of  farmers 
who  send  their  sons  to  the  medical  profession — that  is 
a very  popular  profession  amongst  farmers  for  their 
sons.  I would  give  their  sons  an  opportunity  of 
learning  classics  in  a school  in  every  Poor  Law  union. 
Then  there  is  another  class  to  whom  it  would  be  very 
useful — respectable  farmers  who  wish  to  have  their 
sons  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  I don’t  see  why  he 
should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  especially  if  he 
assisted  in  paying  for  it.  By  the  rate,  you  would, 

I have  no  doubt,  immensely  improve  the  education 
of  the  country.  There  is  another  thing  I proposed 
some  years  ago,  indeed  to  two  or  three  Viceroys. 
Some  of  those  situations  now  given  to  county 
members,  if  they  were  placed  for  competition  within 
a certain  area,  and  all  within  that  area  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  them;  such  as  situations  in  the  Customs, 
which  the  farmers  are  very  anxious  to  get  for  then- 
sons  ; if  such  situations  were  set  forward  for  competi- 
tion it  would  do  more  to  promote  education  than  you 
can  possibly  conceive. 

20887.  Should  you  regard  that  as  having  a bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  country  generally  ? — I do. 

20888.  And  should  you  regard  the  rate  as  also 
acceptable  to  the  people  ? — It  is  never  pleasant  to  have 
anything  to  pay  until  you  get  accustomed  to  it,  but 
when  they  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  see  the  benefits  of 
it  coming  to  their  own  doors,  they  would  not  object  to  it. 

20889.  Do  you  think  the  burden  would  be  con- 
sidered a great  one  ? — I think  not.  A short  time  ago 
I gave  a lecture  at  Elphin,  as  to  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  I had  an  audience 
of  about  200  people,  of  those  there  were  about  180 
Roman  Catholics.  They  took  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  the  lecture,  and  they  asked  me  to  publish 
it,  which  I did,  and  they  read  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  I have  hardly  met  any  man  who  does  not 
take  a deep  interest  in  education,  I mean  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  education  of  his  own  children. 

20S90.  State  briefly  what  topics  you  took  ? — I com- 
menced by  noticing  the  many  societies  there  were  in 
Ireland  for  the  promotion  of  its  interest,  and  I alluded 
to  the  Agricultural  and  some  other  societies.  I said 
to  get  a National  association  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  by  education  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  them  than  any  of  these.  I pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  in  a general  way,  and  referred 
to  many  persons  known  from  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  raised  their  position  in  life  by  education. 

20891.  Was  it  in  connexion  with  the  National 
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schools  generally  these  parties  were  advanced  1 — -It  was 
in  some  instances.  Then  I took  occasion  to  point  out 
the  injury  Fenianism  was  doing  to  the  country,  I also 
stated  that  there  was  a mine  of  wealth  in  Ireland 
which  was  hardly  opened,  and  that  was  in  the  genius 
of  the  people.  I pointed  out  the  many  persons  who 
had  been  raised  in  their  own  neighbourhood  by  educa- 
tion. I endeavoured  to  combat  the  idea  that  was 
abroad,  that  educated  persons  from  Ireland  had  not  fair 
play  in  England.  I went  to  the  different  professions, 
and  I showed  them  that  we  were  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  the  head  of  the  bar,  the  head  of  the  colonies. 
They  read  the  lecture  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  I 
never  saw  people  so  interested  in  anything.  If  any 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  have  any  fancy 
for  it,  I will,  when  I return,  send  them  copies  of  the 
lecture. 

20892.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  system  of  National 
education  as  at  present  administered  in  all  departments! 
— I could  not  be  otherwise,  because  I never  found  it  to 
fail  during  twenty  years,  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. During  that  whole  period  people  were  telling 
me,  “ It’s  a failure  ; we  cannot  have  mixed  education.” 
I always  had  mixed  education  wherever  I was.  During 
upwards  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  which  I 
have  kept  these  schools,  I never  had  a single  instance 
of  religious  dissension  in  them. 

20893.  Were  all  your  schools  mixed  1 — Yes,  in  the 
only  two  places  in  which  I established  them.  I was 
nearly  fifteen  years  in  one.  The  only  difficulty  I had 
in  the  first  instance  was  from  my  own  people. 

20894.  What  district  was  that  1— Kilberry,  near 
Athy.  At  first  my  own  Protestant  parishioners,  being 
set  on  by  some  people,  were  very  much  annoyed. 
Some  of  them  came  to  me,  and  said,  “ Oh,  sir,  we  hear 
the  priest  will  come  in,  and  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.”  I said,  “When  he  does,  do  you  send 
your  children  out  of  the  school. 

20895.  Did  you  find  your  own  people  labouring 
under  great  misapprehensions! — So  much  so  that  at 
first  many  of  them  took  away  their  children.  I took 
no  notice  of  them.  I said  “ I am  very  sorry  that 
the  children  don’t  come ; but  that  is  your  affair, 
not  mine.”  Then  they  dropped  back  by  degrees, 
and  when  they  came  back,  I used  to  talk  to  the 
parents,  and  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  find 
none  of  the  evil  effects  they  were  led  to  believe  would 
follow.  One  poor  woman — a good,  worthy,  strong 
Protestant  woman — she  sent  her  children  to  the  school, 
and  found  they  got  on  extremely  well,  and  she  said 
to  me,  “ What  is  it  the  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  object  to  in  these  schools  1 I can  see  nothing 
wrong  in  them  !”  I said,  “ You  may  be  sure  I would 
not  establish  them  if  I saw  anything  wrong  in  them.” 
I never  met  anyone  practically  acquainted  with 
them — any  poor  person — who  found  any  fault  with 
them., 

20896.  Yours  is  a non-vested  school  1 — Yes. 

20897.  Did  you  impart  religious  instruction  1 — Al- 
ways to  the  children  of  my  own  flock.  Not  to  any  others. 

20898.  Then  you  have  had  considerable  experience 
of  imparting  religious  instruction  in  that  way  1 — I have 
had  the  experience  of  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years,  and  never  found  the  slightest  difficulty.  More 
than  that,  I never  saw  people  disposed  to  make  diffi- 
culty when  they  see  you  go  straightforward,  and  that 
you  don’t  want  to  do  anything  beyond  the  rules  and 
regulations.  I think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it. 

20899.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  religious  instruction, 
to  be  efficient,  should  be  distinct  from  secular,  and 
separate  and  given  altogether  apart  from  it  ? — I think 
so.  All  our  literature  is  impregnated  with  religion, 
but  there  is  no  distinctive  religion  in  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  any  of  our  modem  school  books — the 
books  of  the  National  Board — and  not  to  find  them 
impregnated  with  religion.  They  must  more  or  less 
improve  the  moral  tone  and  feeling  of  the  children  who 
read  them,  though  they  are  not  called  books  for  reli- 
gious teaching. 

20900.  That  is  to  say  in  your  opinion  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  National  schools  is  literary  and  moral, 


but  that  the  religious  instruction  is  separate  and 
should  be  separate  1 — Yes,  I think  so. 

20901.  Mr.  Stolces. — Do  you  not  regard  the  success 
of  the  National  school  system  as  worked  by  you  as 
attributable  to  the  just  regard  you  have  always  shown 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others  as  you  state ! — I 
think  so,  because  the  people  had  confidence  that  I 
would  not  abuse  any  trust  reposed  in  me.  A great 
deal  depends  in  these  matters  upon  the  personal  feel- 
ing you  have  with  the  people  about  you.  Little 
things  very  often  happen  that  if  a person  were  dis- 
posed to  be  easily  put  out,  might  annoy  him,  and  he 
might  show  it.  You  must  be  very  careful  in  general 
to  take  things  good-humouredly  and  quietly.  If  any 
little  unpleasant  occurrence  happens — not  to  make  it 
worse  by  stirring  it ; let  it  pass  by.  I think  a great  deal 
of  the  difficulty  of  working  these  schools  is  from  the 
unfriendly,  if  not  the  bad  feeling,  that  arises  between 
persons  who  would  be  interested  in  either  supporting  or 
opposing  them. 

20902.  In  forming  your  school  committees  in  con- 
nexion with  Boards  of  Guardians,  do  you  include  or 
exclude  clergymen  of  all  denominations  1 — They  would 
be  necessarily  excluded,  because  they  are  not  guardians. 
I would  not  exclude  anybody  except  those  whom  the 
law  excludes.  They  are  the  body  of  guardians  who 
represent  the  ratepayers,  who  pay  the  taxes,  therefore 
I would  confine  the  committee  to  them.  I would  ad- 
mit on  the  committee  any  one  who  was  a guardian, 
but  not  any  other  person  whether  he  was  desirable  or 
not  in  the  abstract. 

20903.  What  would  be  the  duties  of  the  committee 
towards  particular  schools  1 — Merely  to  inspect  and  to 
suggest  to  the  Board  anything  that  after  inspection 
they  thought  fit — and  then  they  would  every  year 
make  their  reports  upon  the  education  of  the  country 
generally.  I think  these  reports  would  have  a powerful 
effect  upon  the  masters,  and  also  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  exciting  an  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  country. 

20904.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  committee 
should  manage  the  schools! — No,  but  I would  give 
them  permission  to  give  rewards  to  masters  if  they 
thought  they  deserved  them.  I would  not  allow'  them 
to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  school,  ex- 
cept by  recommendations. 

20905.  How  would  you  administer  the  rate ! — The 
rate  would  be  paid  into  a common  fund,  and  then, 
every  year  paid  to  each  master  in  the  union. 

20906.  Do  you  think  the  committee  should  pay  to 
the  masters  direct,  and  not  through  the  hands  of  the 
managers  1 — Not  the  committee,  but  the  Poor  Law 
Union,  by  a general  order,  should  pay  the  money  to 
the  masters.  I think  the  masters  and  people  should 
know  it  was  the  rate  money  they  were  getting  Then, 
the  rest  of  the  money  would  be  paid  by  the  National 
Board,  under  which  the  school  would  be  adminis- 
tered. 

20907.  Would  the  Poor  Law  Committee  take  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  raised  by  the 
rate  for  the  school  1 — Except  paying  them  over  to  the 
masters.  They  would  be  paid  by  order  of  the  Boaid  of 
Guardians  on  the  report  of  the  committee.  Though 
they  would  have  no  power  of  interference  with  the 
school,  yet  their  observations  would,  no  doubt,  have 
great  weight  with  the  institution  in  public. 

20908.  Would  the  rate  go  to  relieve  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  part  of  the  grant  now  made  for  elementary 
education,  or  would  the  rate  be  in  addition ! — In  ad- 
dition. My  object  would  be  besides  improving  the 
present  schools,  to  establish  in  every  union  this  superior 
class  of  schools,  so  that  the  advantages  of  competition 
and  examination  would  be  open  to  the  whole  country. 

20909.  In  making  additions  to  the  income  of  schools 
from  funds  raised  by  a rate,  would  it  be  desirable  that 
the  increase  of  the  income  of  the  masters  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  work  done '! — That  would  have 
a bad  effect.  In  cases  where  the  pupils  would  not 
give  sufficient  attendance  you  could  not  expect  so  favor- 
able results  in  such  cases,  but  you  might  superadd  to 
salaries  a scale  of  remuneration  in  reference  to  results. 
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It  would  not  do  to  starve  out  the  master  because  he 
happened  to  be  in  a poor  district.  I would  rather  help 
poor  districts,  but  when  you  had  done  that  you  might, 
as  a stimulus  to  the  master,  give  him  a payment  for 
results. 

20910.  Have  you  ever  in  your  schools  employed 
female  teachers? — I had  a female  school  as  well  as 
a male  school  for  all  the  time  till  about  a year  ago. 
There  is  a convent  school  lately  built  in  the  town  of 
Elphin.  Until  that  I had  a female  school.  Wherever 
there  is  a convent  built  it  absorbs  the  schools  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood — not  only  the  schools  of  Pro- 
testant, but  of  Homan  Catholic  patrons. 

20911.  Have  you  had  mixed  schools — for  boys  and 
gills  ? — No,  always  separate  schools. 

20912.  Do  you  not  think  in  these  places  in  course 
of  time,  it  will  happen  that  the  schools  will  have  to  be 
taught  by  females  ? — I don’t  think  the  population  is 
low  enough  for  that  yet.  I can  easily  conceive  a case 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary.  I think  it  would 
be  always  better  to  have  the  schools  separate. 

20913.  Mr.  Gibson. — I thought  in  your  examination 
in  chief  you  contemplated  introducing  this  rate  only 
in  aid  of  poor  schools  ? — No,  I would  have  it  over  the 
country,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  poor  law  unions. 

20914.  The  Chairman. — How  long  has  the  convent 
school  you  speak  of  been  in  operation  ? — About  a year. 

20915.  Have  yoxi  any  knowledge  of  the  quality  of 
the  education  given  in  it  ? — It  is  very  new  at  present. 
Some  of  the  parents  tell  me  they  are  very  sorry  the 
other  schools  are  done  up.  The  convent  schools  are 
only  commencing.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  at  present. 
Generally  speaking,  convent  schools  are  very  efficient. 

I do  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from 
report. 

20916.  What  is  the  number  of  children  attending 
this  convent  school  ? — A very  large  number. 

20917.  More  than  100? — More;  I think  between 
100  and  200.  That  is  very  large,  unless  there  is  good 
teaching  power.  In  process  of  time  they  will  very 
probably  oi'ganize  teachers,  and  have  good  schools. 

20918.  Are  visitors  admitted  into  the  school  ? — Oh, 
yes,  and  into  the  convent.  There  is  a daughter  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  it,  and  I have  gone  in  myself  to  visit 
her. 

20919.  Mr.  Stolces. — Is  it  a National  school  ? — It  is, 

I believe.  I rather  think  it  is  connected  with  the 
Board.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are 
always  very  considerate  in  these  matters.  As  soon  as 
my  school  was  closed  they  sent  me  the  statement  which 
was  made  to  them  that  the  school  was  closed,  and  to 
ask  me  was  it  the  ease,  and  if  I had  any  objection  to 
a giant.  I think  this  was  the  convent  school.  I re- 
plied it  was  true  my  school  was  shut  up,  and  that  I 
never  had  any  objection  to  education  being  given ; on 
the  contrary,  I thought  it  was  very  desirable  it  should 
be  given. 

20920.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  your  opinion,  in 
connexion  with  large  schools,  whether  convent  or 
other,  to  make  them  efficient  there  should  be  a 
considerable  number  of  rooms,  and  that  they  should 
be  well  supplied  with  teachers  ? — I think  so.  If  you 
have  not  a sufficient  supply  of  teachers  the  teaching 
will  be  deficient. 

20921.  So  far,  practically,  separate  schools  ? — Yes. 

If  you  have  large  bodies  of  children  unless  you  divide 
them  you  will  not  carry  on  education  efficiently.  I 
don’t  speak  from  expei-ience. 

20922.  Are  they  drafted  from  great  distances  ? — I 
think  not.  All  the  schools  within  their  reach  have 
been  absorbed. 

20923.  To  what  extent  ? — Probably  not  more  than 
a couple  of  miles.  But  I cannot  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty. That  is  my  opinion. 

20924.  Mr.  Dense. — Is  your  school  a vested  or  a 
non-vested  school  ? — A non- vested. 

20925.  Is  your  teacher  a member  of  the  Established 
Church  or  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Well,  I got  into  great 
disgrace  sometime  ago,  when  I was  paraded  by  a good 
Protestant  in  the  papers  for  my  toleration ; if  you  do 
anything  of  this  kind  here  that  is  the  way  you  are 


punished  for  it.  There  is  to  be  a school  under  Bishop 
Hodson’s  endowment,  which  we  were  to  have  estab- 
lished this  time  twelvemonths.  I think,  it  was  about 
the  August  before  I had  to  part  with  my  master ; 1 
could  not,  as  I thought,  for  three  months  appoint  a 
Protestant  master  to  take  chaige  of  it,  and  I had  my 
choice  of  putting  it  in  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
assistant  or  breaking  it  up.  As  I am  a practical  man 
I thought  it  was  better  to  leave  it  in  chaige  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  master  under  the  Board  than  to 
break  it  up.  And  amongst  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors it  was  charged  against  me  that  I had  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher — that  I “had  carried  con- 
ciliating policy  so  far  as  to  appoint  a Roman  Catholic 
teachei-,”  and  that  I had  excluded  the  Scriptures  from 
the  schools.  This  was  published  in  a Protestant  jour- 
nal in  this  town.  The  troth  of  the  matter  was  sim- 
ply  this,  we  were  last  year  to  have  appointed  Bishop 
Hodson’s  schoolmaster,  I think  it  was  the  August 
before  my  master  left;  we  arranged  to  appoint  the 
master  last  October  twelvemonth.  The  chapter  met, 
we  had  a long  discussion  about  putting  the  school 
in  connexion  with  the  Board,  I could  have  carried  it 
then,  but  they  asked  for  delay ; I protested  against 
delay.  They  said,  “ Oh,  what  can  a few  weeks’  delay 
cause?”  We  adjourned  the  chapter.  When  I wrote  to 
the  bishop  to  ask  him  to  come  he  was  ill ; when  he  got 
well  it  was  my- turn  to  be  ill,  and  I was  extremely  ill 
for  five  or  six  months,  and  very  near  not  recovering. 
Afterwards  I had  to  go  abroad  for  my  health  which 
postponed  our  operations  for  a year,  and  all  that  time 
the  master  was  a Roman  Catholic,  but  up  to  that  time 
I always  had  a Protestant  teacher  for  the  school. 

20926.  At  the  time  the  objection  was  raised  against 
your  school  by,  I think  you  said,  Dr.  Gillooly,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  was  your  school  being  taught 
by  a Protestant? — It  was.  It  was  on  that  ground  he 
said  he  objected.  When  I say  that  I must  add  that,  as 
far  as  I heard,  everything  he  did  it  was  in  a gentle- 
manlike proper  way.  I have  no  fault  to  find. 

20927.  But  as  a fact  when  the  objection  was  raised 
against  your  school  it  was  being  taught  by  a Protes- 
tant?— It  was;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  you 
give  the  people  a good  education,  not  interfering  with 
their  religion,  and  that  they  have  confidence  that  you 
will  not  interfere  with  it,  they  won’t  be  prevented  by 
anybody  from  having  their  children  educated,  and  that 
the  only  way  they  can  be  prevented  is  by  establishing 
an  efficient  school  for  them  on  a different  principle. 

20928.  As  has  been  done  by  the  establishment  of 
the  nuns’  school  in  Elphin,  which  closed  the  others  ? — 
Exactly. 

20929.  Your  school,  being  a non-vested  school,  have 
you  given  peimission  or  refused  permission  for  religious 
instruction  being  given  in  your  school  by  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen? — I have  never  been  asked  per- 
mission. The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  children  up  at  their  own  school  for  cate- 
chetical instruction,  and  they  have  never  asked  me 
to  allow  them  to  catechise  in  mine. 

20930.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  giving 
that  permission  in  case  it  were  asked? — It  is  better 
for  me  not  to  say  what  I will  do  until  the  occasion 
arises. 

20931.  Is  it  the  habit  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men  to  give  religious  instruction  in  non-vested  schools, 
the  patrons  of  which  are  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  is.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
have  their  own  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  and  I don’t  think  they  want  it. 

20932.  What  amount  of  jurisdiction  would  you 
propose  to  give  to  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
scheme  which  you  have  shadowed  foi-th  ? — I merely 
would  look  upon  them  as  visitox-s  and  assistants  in 
superintending  the  schools.  Without  having  any 
power,  they  would  exercise  a great  deal  of  influence 
no  doubt  upon  the  Board  by  their  reports,  if  their 
reports  wei-e  as  judicious  as  I would  expect  them  to 
be;  but  I would  not  give  them  any  power  in  the 
schools  till  the  system  was  established. 

20933.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be 
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the  patrons  ? — The  Poor  Law  Board  of  Guardians 
would  be  the  patrons. 

20934.  They  would  have  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  ?— Well,  I think  myself  they  would  have  the 
appointment,  but,  of  course,  any  masters  that  were  in 
being  when  they  commenced  their  operations,  should 
not  be  displaced  without  a cause. 

20935.  Do  you  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
great  practical  difficulties  arising  out  of  religious 
animosities  1—1  think  not.  I think  where  practical 
men  meet  together  these  animositiesgive  way  very  much. 

20936.  Have  not  complaints  arisen  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  teachers  in  poor  law  union  workhouses 
themselves  from  religious  questions  1 — There  have  been 
divisions,  but  when  the  appointments  were  made  I 
have  not  known,  in  my  experience,  any  unpleasant 
results.  The  poor  law  education  goes  on  very  well 
about  me. 

20937.  Has  it  not  been  the  case  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland  that  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  not  Homan  Catholic,  while  the  paupers 
were  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  have  insisted  upon 
appointing  non-Roman  Catholic  teachers  to  teach 
Roman  Catholic  children  1 — I am  not  aware  of  it,  but 
it  may  have  occurred.  I know  Protestant  gentlemen 
who  have  appointed  Roman  Catholic  teachers  to 
schools  because  the  children  are  Roman  Catholic.  I 
think  myself  that  spirit  would  generally  prevail.  I 
think  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  even  the  gentry, 
agree  in  that  opinion.  All  that  is  wanted  is  security 
and  protection  for  all  parties  that  their  religious  prin- 
ciples should  not  be  tampered  with. 

20938.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  of  there 
being  divisions,  and  close  divisions,  at  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, even  where  all  the  candidates  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholic teachers  1 — I believe  there  are  always  dissensions. 
There  is  nothing  in  Ireland  to  be  got  that  there  are 
not  people  with  friends  pushing  them  forward  for  it. 
There  is  ten  times  as  much  contention  when  the  doc- 
tors come  forward.  I have  known  Roman  Catholics 
abuse  their  priests  for  supporting  doctors.  That  kind 
of  thing  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  religion.  It 
is  merely  the  competition  for  some  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life.  I think  a great  deal  more  is  made  of  these 
things  than  they  deserve.  I am  sure  the  men  who 
might  contend  very  strenuously  for  their  friends  at  an 
election  would  work  very  cordially  together  when  the 
thing  was  decided. 

20939.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Your  school  is,  strictly  speak- 
•ing,  a Protestant  school,  with  a conscience  clause? — 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  a Roman  Catholic  school, 
because  eight-tenths  of  the  children  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  all.  I have 
a Protestant  master  always  the  head — and  always  a 
Roman  Catholic  assistant  master. 

20940.  In  schools  of  that  kind,  having  the  whole 
management  of  the  school,  and  the  head  teacher  a Pro- 
testant, no  difficulty  could  arise  with  regard  to  the 
National  Board  ?— Except  I have  been  often  told  I 
could  not  have  that  kind  of  school,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible. I never  could  discover  the  difficulty  of  it. 

20941.  Practically,  what  is  the  distinction  between 
your  school  and  any  ordinary  Protestant  school  into 
which  a conscience  clause  would  be  introduced? — -There 
is  no  practical  difference,  because  that  is  the  National 
system — a school  with  a conscience  clause.  The  prin- 
ciple is  very  nearly  the  same. 

20942.  is  it  not  the  teaching  staff  rather  than  the 
children  who  are  taught  that  determines  whether  a 
school  should  be  a mixed  school  ? — No,  I think  what 
is  meant  in  a mixed  system  is  that  the  pupils  are  mixed. 

20943.  You  would  call  a system  mixed  where  all 
the  teaching  was  Protestant  if  given  to  persons  of  a 
different  religion? — When  I talk  of  the  mixed  system 
I mean  where  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
educated  together.  It  is  where  children  of  different  re- 
ligions are  mixed  together. 

20944.  That  is  your  idea.  Would  Roman  Catholics 
be  satisfied  to  have  the  whole  teaching  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  of 
another  religion  ? — I think  so,  where  they  had  confi- 


dence in  the  patrons.  A man  ought  to  be  satisfied 
if  he  has  what  he  wants,  namely,  education  without 
interfering  with  his  religious  views.  It  would  satisfy 
me,  and  I think  it  ought  to  satisfy  everybody.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  control  the  legislature,  but  I 
should  say  that,  if  I could,  I would  insist  upon  its 
giving  a good  education,  that  nobody  could  reasonably 
complain  of,  and  unreasonable  complaints  I would  not 
attend  to. 

20945.  That  is  to  say,  provided  you  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers  1— No ; I would  not  put  any 
condition  of  that  kind.  That  would  be  according  as 
it  would  happen. 

20946.  Would  you  be  equally  well  satisfied  if  the 
patronage  in  all  the  schools  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
parish  priest? — Of  course  I would  rather  have  the 
management  of  my  own  school,  but  if  the  school  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  parish  priest,  and  I had 
no  school  of  my  own  and  was  sure  my  children 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  I certainly  would 
advise  them  to  attend  it.  There  is  a case  of  that 
kind  at  present  in  my  parish.  There  is  a remote 
part  of  the  parish  where  there  is  a policeman,  he 
has  one  son.  There  are  about  100  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  the  school,  he  sends  the  child  every  day  to 
that  school.  I took  very  good  care  to  look  after  that 
child,  and  to  inquire  whether  he  was  interfered  with 
or  not.  If  he  was  I should  certainly  represent  it  im- 
mediately to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  would  visit  the 
master  with  a very  heavy  penalty.  That  is  the  pro- 
tection we  have  and  ought  to  have. 

20947.  But  on  the  whole,  you  would  prefer  having 
the  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  patronage  of 
it  in  your  own  hands  ? — I would  certainly,  but  as  a 
citizen  I should  not  have  a right  to  complain  if  I had 
not,  and  that  my  lights  were  respected. 

20948.  To  refer  to  another  point  with  regard  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  do  you  think  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  would  be,  or  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
having  the  whole  power  of  appointment  vested  in 
ex  officio  Guardians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  would 
be  of  a different  religion  from  their  own  ? — Well,  I 
would  meet  them  on  that.  I would  let  the  Committee 
be  equally  divided.  I would  do  everything  that  would 
be  perfectly  fair.  I say  make  the  Committee  half 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  I think  you  would 
on  every  Board  find  men  who  would  act  together,  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

20949.  There  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  there  is 
not  a single  Roman  Catholic  on  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians .' — Are  there  any  such?  In  the  North  there 
may  be.  That  would  so  far  interfere  with  my  prin- 
ciple that  I could  not  carry  it  out.  I would  then  ac- 
commodate myself  to  the  circumstances,  where  I could 
not  have  Roman  Catholic  guardians  on  the  committee 
I would  appoint  Roman  Catholic  rate-payers  instead 
of  guardians. 

20950.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  objection  do  you  see  to 
giving  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  those  who  would 
manage  tlie  school  from  day  to  day  ? — I don’t  see  any 
objection  to  it. 

20951.  With  reference  to  mixed  schools — take  the 
case  of  a Church  Education  school  attended  by  Roman 
Catholic  children  amongst  others — would  you  call  that 
a mixed  school  ? — I have  seen  in  the  paper  an  asser- 
tion that  the  Church  Education  schools  were  mixed. 
When  I talk  of  mixed  schools  it  is  not  the  teaching 
but  the  attendance  I refer  to. 

20952.  But  do  not  the  Church  Education  schools 
remain  strictly  denominational  ? — They  do.  I don’t 
know  as  to  the  extent,  but  I confess  I doubt  very 
much  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  as  regards  the  num- 
bers attending  them. 

20953.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — As  to  denomination,  is 
not  that  owing  to  restrictive  rides,  and  to  the  fact  of 
the  society  being  a Church  Education  Society  ? — En- 
tirely. I do  not  think  they  have  the  same  mode  in 
Church  Education  schools  of  checking  the  rolls  as  in 
National  schools.  In  National  schools  the  master  may 
deceive  you,  but  if  he  does  he  incurs  great  risk  of  being 
detected.  For  instance,  a boy’s  name  is  put  down  in  the 
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morning  at  eleven  o’clock.  If  you  visit  the  school  and 
see  the  names  down,  and  say  where  are  the  hoys,  I do 
not  see  them  l That  is  a case  of  strong  suspicion 
against  the  master  of  a National  school.  I do  not 
think  the  Church  Education  schools  have  any  safe- 
guard of  that  kind.  I met  some  years  ago  a clergy- 
man— I may  speak  of  him  now,  because  he  > beyond 
the  reach  of  evil- — he  died.  He  told  me  im  was 
appointed  an  Inspector  for  the  Church  Education 
schools  in  his  district.  He  took  the  returns  of  the 
master,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  “ I did  not 
see  the  pupils.”  He  evidently  from  his  maimer  did 
not  believe  the  returns  were  correct.  I think  the 
National  Board  have  taken  the  best  possible  means  so 
far  as  human  prudence  can  go  to  prevent  imposition  of 


that  kind ; and  I believe  if  anybody  in  the  place  was  Dec.  2,  186& 

to  do  it,  even  a person  without  connexion  with  the  

school,  he  could  merely  by  constantly  visiting  the  5lie 
school  prevent  the  possibility  of  deceit.  Any"  man  Warburton 
can  walk  into  a National  school  no  matter  what  his  d.d.  : 
religion,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong.  He  can 
write  down  the  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  day 
of  his  visit — that  may  be  done  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  if  it  were  done  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any 
deception. 

20954.  Is  the  system  of  inspection  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  any  check  whatever  upon  the  at- 
tendance ? — Formerly  it  was  not.  Latterly,  I know 
nothing  about  it. 

[Adjourned]. 


Fifty-fourth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  December  3, 1868. 


The  Right  Hen.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrcck. 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  pii.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


Richard  Williamson,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


20955.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — 
In  Londonderry,  my  lord. 

20956.  What  is  the  office  you  hold  under  the  Irish 
Society? — I am  surveyor  and  architect  to  the  Irish 
Society,  and  I am  county  surveyor  of  Londonderry. 
I also  occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  the  general  agent, 
as  occurs  at  present,  act  in  his  capacity. 

20957.  Have  you  anything  to  do  either  in  the 
management  of  the  estates  or  in  the  collection  of  the 
rents  ? — No  ; I have  collected  the  rents  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  absence,  as  I said  before,  of  the  general  agent. 

20958.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  proper  office  ? — 
The  Society  seldom  do  anything  of  importance  which 
involves  any  change,  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
agent,  in  the  buildings  on  their  estates,  without  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  me.  Their  new  schools  are  all 
designed  by  me  and  my  partner. 

20959.  Are  their  schools  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education  ? — Their  schools  are  all  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education  with  two  exceptions. 

20960.  Where  do  the  estates  lie  of  which  you  are 
the  surveyor  ? — Altogether  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry, and  within  three  miles  or  thereabouts  of  the 
city  of  Londonderry  and  of  the  town  of  Coleraine. 

20961.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  property  ? — I 
cannot  answer,  my  lord.  The  acreage  is  not  very 
large.  Their  income  is  lai-gc.  I cannot  answer  that 
precisely.  Some  thousands  of  acres,  including  the 
whole  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  the  whole  of 
the  town  of  Coleraine,  which,  however,  are  let  away 
almost  altogether  in  chief  rents. 

20962.  Are  there  any  schools  on  the  estate  of  a 
higher  grade  than  the  common  National  schools? — Two, 
my  lord. 

20963.  What  are  they  ? — Coleraine  Academical 
Institution,  and  what  is  called  Foyle  College  at 
Londonderry. 

20964.  Ax'e  they  wholly  maintained  by  the  Society? 
— No,  my  lord,  neither. 

20965.  Do  you  kixow  that  the  Society  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  either  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I have 
a return  here  which  shows  it,  giving  to  the  school  of 
Coleraine,  I think,  £200  a year.  They  gave  the 
Coleraine  school  for  a building  fimd  £100  a year  for 
five  years,  commencing  in  1864.  In  1860  they 


decided  upon  giving  an  annual  grant  to  this  Coleraine 
Academical  Institution,  which  was  then  a new  one 
and  they  subsequently  agreed  to  give  £100  additional’ 
as  well  as  I recollect.  They  give  £200  a year  alto- 
gether to  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institution. 

20966.  By  whom  was  this  Coleraine  Academical 
Institution  set  on  foot  ?— By  local  people ; not  by  the 
Irish  Society. 

20967.  Is  it  a place  for  giving  lectures,  or  is  it  a 
middle  school  ? — It  is  a place  for  a high-class  classical 
education,  as  well  as  for  a commercial  education. 

-’0968.  Are  you  aware  what  number  of  pupils  are 
,n  it  ?— 1 The  number  of  pupils  is  continually  on  the 
increase,  my  lord.  I cannot  answer  you  exactly,  but 
I believe  it  is  under  100. 

20969.  Do  you  consider  the  Institution  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition  1— Unquestionably.  I speak  from 
local  report.  The  Society  occasionally  attend  their 
examinations.  I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  in  ad- 
dition to  these  annual  grants  that  they  now  pay,  at 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  the 
Coleraine  Academical  Institution,  the  Society  sub- 
scribed handsomely.  The  exact  amount  I do  not  re- 
member. It  occurred  before  my  connexion  with  them. 

20970.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  Foyle  Col- 
lege ? It  was  originally  a high-class  classical  school, 
recently  a commercial  department  has  been  added. 
At  oue  time,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  Ireland.  A°  great  many 
eminent  men  have  been  educated  at  it,  among  whom 
I may  mention  the  two  Lawrences,  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Henry,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  Bishop  Jebb,  and 
some  others  of  almost  equal  fame. 

20971.  Was  that  set  up  by  the  Irish  Society,  or 
merely  assisted  ? — No,  my  lord  ; it  was  not  set  up  by 
the  Irish  Society.  It  appears  from  a Blue-book,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  that  there  is  no  record  of  the 
Irish  Society  having  subscribed  any  sum,  I think, 
whatever  to  the  construction  of  the  original  building’ 
but  they  subscribe  up  to  the  present  time.  They  first 
endowed  it,  16 1 3,  and  now  pay  £350  a year  for  salaries 
of  one  principal  and  two  assistant  masters,  also  five 
exhibitions  to  Trinity  College  of  £30  a year  each,  as 
well  as  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  commercial 
school. 


Dec.  3,  1868. 

Richard 

Williamson, 
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20972.  How  many  National  schools  are  there  on 
the  estates  of  the  Irish  Society  ? — They  subscribe  to 
over  100  schools  not  on  their  estates  or  under  their 
own  control.  There  are  two  on  the  Coleraine  portion 
of  their  estates  ; and  two  on  the  Londonderry  portion, 
which  are  under  their  own  control. 

20973.  Are  they  vested  or  non- vested  schools?— 
Non-vestod,  so  far  as  I understand. 

20974.  Were  they  built  by  the  Society  ? — Yes  ; at 
the  Coleraine  school  the  number  of  pupils  was  increas- 
ing so  much  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  erect  new 
buildings,  which  are  not  yet  entirely  completed. 

20975.  Are  they  in  progress! — They  are  nearly 
completed,  my  lord  ; except  levelling  ground,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  they  are  completed.  They  will 
cost  when  they  are  entirely  finished,  including  extras, 
which  always  occur  in  every  building,  and  fittings, 
perhaps  an  ornamental  railing  where  there  is  now  a 
wall,  something  about  .£5,000. 

20976.  How  many  children  are  they  calculated  to 
accommodate! — They  will  accommodate  at  least  500, 
but  that  depends  on  the  scale  allowed  to  each  boy. 
At  ten  square  feet  for  each  pupil  they  will  accommo- 
date upwards  of  500  pupils. 

20977.  On  what  principle  did  the  Society  go  in 
selecting  the  schools  to  which,  as  you  stated  just  now, 
they  subscribed,  not  being  on  their  own  property ! — 
That,  my  lord,  is,  a good  deal  of  it,  involved  in  I might 
almost  say  antiquity.  But  these  returns  which  I will 
hand  in  will  give  the  date  of  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  grant  was  made  to  each  National  school.  A num- 
ber of  them  I believe  were  given  as  rewards  for  ser- 
vices to  the  Society  in  troublesome  litigation  they  have 
had. 

20978.  Are  many  of  them  annual  subscriptions 
dating  from  a remote  period ! — The  first  is  Lough 
Foyle  College  or  Londonderry  Free  Grammar  School, 
1613.  I see  also  teachers  cutting-out  work  for  girls, 
Coleraine  school,  1613. 

20979.  What  sort  of  amounts  are  given  to  each 
separate  school  1 — Five,  ten,  and  fifteen  pounds. 
About  that.  There  are  also  Comber  parochial  schools, 
which  are  about  ten  English  miles  from  Derry,  £5 

20980.  Aro  they  all  situate  within  the  county  of 
Derry  ? — No,  my  lord  ; not  all.  There  are  some  one 
or  two  out  of  it.  There  is  Moville. 

20981.  Have  the  Society  property  in  any  other 
counties  but  Derry ! — None,  my  lord. 

20982.  Who  is  the  present  head  of  the  Irish  Society  1 
—Sir  William  Anderson  Rose,  lately  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

20983.  Is  ho  president  for  life? — Not  nominally, 
my  lord.  All  the  officers,  and  he  as  the  chief  of  them, 
are  elected  annually.  Practically,  we  all  hold  office 
for  life,  or  wo,  the  inferior  officers,  during  good  beha- 
viour. Each  year  we  all  get  a circular  announcing 
that  we  are  again  appointed  to  such  an  office. 

20984.  Mr.  StoJces. — How  long  have  you  held  your 
present  office  ? — I have  held  it  more  than  seven  years, 
and  yet  I am  the  oldest  permanent  officer  that  the 
Society  has. 

20985.  Can  you  tell  the  object  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion to  office  ? — It  is  part  of  their  constitution  that  I 
could  hardly  go  into.  I presume  it  is  intended  to  be 
in  some  sort  a check  upon  the  officers.  It  gives  an 
opportunity,  if  I for  instance  am  corrupt  or  anything, 
of  raising  the  question  upon  that  occasion  without 
doing  anything  invidious. 

20986.  Is  such  election  directed  in  the  charter  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that.  I presume  so. 

20987.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  Irish  Society  ? 

-It  is  a very  long  one — so  long  that  I cannot  really 
remember  it.  It  is  the  Society  of  the  New  Plantation 
in  Ulster  in  Ireland.  It  is  a very  long  title.  It  is  in 
Latin  on  their  seal. 

20988.  Is  it  the  society  of  the  Governor  and  Assist- 
ants in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster  in 
Ireland! — That  is  it — Societas  Gubematorim,  and  so 
forth. 

20989.  Is  not  the  Society  in  substance  a Committee 


of  the  Common  Council  of  London  ? — I can  hardly  say 
that  they  are.  There  are  twenty-six  members  of  the 
court,  of  whom  the  governor  and  recorder  are  ex-officio 
members.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-four  one-lialf 
goes  out  each  year. 

20990.  How  is  the  Irish  Society  elected? — Elected 
from  the  common  council. 

20991.  Then  no  member  of  the  Society  except  the 
governor  remains  in  office  longer  than  two  years  ? — 
None,  except  the  recorder. 

20992.  Is  the  Irish  Society  managed  by  a constantly 
changing  body  of  London  citizens! — It  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  governor.  Of  course  the  governor 
himself  has  considerable  influence  over  it  from  that 
very  reason,  that  he  knows  more  about  it,  necessarily, 
he  and  the  oflicers,  than  the  incoming  members. 

20993.  Does  the  recorder  take  any  part  in  the 
management  of  the  Society? — I cannot  answer,  but  he 
very  rarely  attends  at  their  meetings  in  London ; and 
I am  perhaps  going  a little  out  of  my  province  in  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  whatsoever  as  to  their  manage- 
ment, I being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  most  inferior  of 
their  officers  except  the  bailiff. 

20994.  What  officers  of  the  Society  are  there  who, 
though  elected  from  year  to  year,  are  practically  per- 
manent?— The  governor,  the  solicitor,  the  secretary, 
the  general  agent,  the  surveyor. 

20995.  Whex-e  does  the  secretary  reside  ? — London. 

20996.  Where  does  the  agent  live? — Government 
House,  Londonderry.  He  is  the  local  executive. 

20997.  And  yourself? — And  myself ; when  there  is 
occasion  for  any  information  from  me  he  asks  me  for 
advice. 

20998.  Who  is  in  effect  the  manager  of  the  Society 
— is  it  the  secretaiy  ? — Oh,  no ; I should  say  the 
govemoi-.  The  governor  has  more  his  own  way  than 
any  person  else.  It  would  be  wrong  to  call  him  the 
manager,  because  he  is  only  one  of  whatever  board  of 
committee  may  be  sitting ; but  I think  I am  not  going 
too  far  in  saying  that  he  has  more  weight  than  any 
other  individual  member,  from  the  permanence  of  his 
office. 

20999.  Does  the  propei-ty  held  by  the  Irish  Society 
consist  of  the  city  of  Londondeny,  the  town  of  Cole- 
raine, 4,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Deny,  3,000 
acres  near  Colei-aine,  fisheries  in  the  Bann  and  Foyle, 
slob,  x-ivei'-bed,  &c.? — That  is  from  the  repoi-t  of  the 
old  Education  Commission,  I presume.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  property  ; and  their  right  to  the 
slob  has  been  contested,  but  I believe  that  that  litiga- 
tion is  now  at  an  end. 

21000.  Is  this  property  held  under  charter  of  James 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Second  ? — It  is. 

21001.  Is  it  that  portion  of  the  Ulster  confiscated 
property  which  was  considered  to  be  indivisible  at  the 
time  that  the  whole  county  of  Deny  was  parodied 
out  among  the  twelve  London  companies  which  had 
contributed  funds  towards  the  new  plantation  ? — I be- 
lieve it  was,  but  I am  speaking  without  any  personal 
knowledge.  My  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  sub- 
stantially gathered  from  that  document  you  are  reading 
from. 

21002.  Does  it  appear  that  the  Irish  Society  or  the 
Corporation  of  London  ever  made  any  payment  to  the 
Crown  for  that  indivisible  property  which  they  hold? 
— I cannot  tell. 

21003.  Does  the  Irish  Society  or  the  London  Cor- 
poration claim  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  propei'ty  ? 
No ; not  now. 

21004.  Are  they  not  bai-e  trustees  for  the  pur- 
poses declared  in  tlxe  chai'ter? — They  are  understood 
to  be  so.  I believe  that  is  substantially  the  case. 
But,  if  it  be  not  so,  any  admission  on  my  part,  of  course, 
would  not  bind  them,  because  it  is  not  a matter  that 
comes  within  my  personal  cognizance.  But  I believe 
they  admit  themselves  to  be  txnstees. 

21005.  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  i-ecord  of  the  suit 
between  the  Irish  Society  and  the  Skinners’  Company, 
in  1836? — No ; I have  seen  it,  but  I have  never  gone 
through  it. 

21006.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
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the  day,  the  English  Lord  Chancellor,  the  late  Lord 
Cottcnham,  in  the  year  1836,  defined  the  trusts?— I 
have  no  doubt  that  what  you  say  is  substantially  correct, 
but  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

21007.  Do  you  remember  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
then  stated,  “ Those  trusts  are  still  continuing.  They 
have  still  to  provide  for  the  Protestant  religion  the 
Protestant  establishment  of  that  district;  and  with 
the  establishment  of  religion  in  that  district  they  have 
also  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  that  which  is 
elosely  and  intimately  connected  with  religion,  and  is 
a part  of  it— the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  ? I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that 
document. 

21008.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  been  held 
that  the  Irish  Society  is  nothing  more  than  a lar<m 
charitable  endowment  for  the  North  of  Ireland?— I 
should  not  say,  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  I am  not  aware 
of  any  circumstances,  to  lead  to  that  supposition. 

21009.  For  a part  of  the  North  of  Ireland?— I 
should  say  so— that  part  perhaps  limited  to  their  own 
estates. 

21010.  Was  it  not  held  that  the  trusts  extended 
over  the  whole  county  of  Derry  ?— Some  people  did 
maintain  that ; but  the  only  evidence,  that  I am  aware 
ot,  of  an  admission  of  that  claim,  is  that  there  are  a 
few  schools  not  situate  on  their  estate,  but  situate  in 
the  county  of  Deny,  to  which  they  do  contribute, 
w hether  that  was  in  consequence  of  a desire  of  con- 
ciliating the  companies  on  whose  estates  they  are  I do 
not  know ; but  I apprehend  that  the  Society  have 
never  done  any  act  to  admit  that  their  trusteeship 
extends  beyond  then-  own  estates— at  least  I am  aware 
of  none. 

+i  a11  t,ie  obJects  ol"  tlie  plantation  is  not 

the  education  of  the  district  the  one  which  seems  most 
to  bear  the  character  of  a continuing  unfulfilled  trust? 

— Ihat  would  depend  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the 
charter.  There  are  other  tilings  of  nearly  co-ordinate 
importance  with  education. 

Ohairman— As  what?— The  improve- 
ment of  the  land  and  of  the  physical  condition  of  their 
aS  Wel1  as  tlieir  mental  improvement. 

21013.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  remember  the  terms  of 
tfie  charter  ? — I do  not. 

210H.  Are  they  not-"  Whereas,  the  province  of 
Ulstci  ill  our  realm  of  Ireland  for  many  years,  now 
past,  hath  grossly  erred  from  the  true  religion  of  Christ 
and  Divine  grace,  and  hath  abounded  with  superstition, 
insomuch  that  for  a long  time  it  hath  not  only  been 
harassed,  torn,  and  wasted  by  private  and  domestic 
oroils,  but  also  by  foreign  arms;  we,  deeply  and 
heartily  commiserating  the  wretched  state  of  the  said 
province,  have  esteemed  it  to  be  a work  worthy  of  a 
Christian  prince  and  of  our  royal  functions  to  stir  up 
and  recall  the  same  province  from  superstition,  re- 
bellion calamity,  and  poverty,  which  heretofore  have 
lombly  raged  therein,  to  religious  obedience,  stren-rtli 
and  prosperity.”  ’ ° ’ 

21015.  Cah  ye,,  state  w-hht  are  the  annual  revem.es 
Of  til.  Irish  Society?— This  account,  published  last 
year,  which  I put  in,  makes  the  total,  .£21,059  16s. 
r’  that  y.ea1'-  That  includes  a balance  of  £1,451 
lrom  the  previous  year.* 

21016.  But,  omitting  the  balance  ?— There  were 
some  extraordinary  sources  of  income  for  that  year  ■ 
tor  instance-one  was,  £3,900  for  balance  of  the  back- 
S 7 ,?"*  0f  k*'gl1  Fo?Ie  slol»  TItat  is  not  per- 
,n  tho,r  ordma,y  income.  I should  take  their 
'•sennary  income  to  be  something  about  £14,000,  at 
i-i-oseiit.  It  varies,  though,  considerably,  according  to 
>•>0  leurngs  of  the  fisheries,  which  are  not  let  for  any 
•ibnnT  '•  m T lS  fisheri?s  are  now  let  at  something 
‘ a year  more  than  they  wero  lately. 

TIiA.r  7 ?7,lat  are,  the  expenses  of  management?— 

J a-y  arc  all  detailed  in  this  that  I give  you  • thov  li- 
very considerable.  ° you , uicy  are 

.y2’0!8-  Bo  they  come  to  about  £3,000  a year?— 
e , 1 Wl11  jllst  give  you  some  items  taken  from  this 
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lere””  ThIere\™re  “d  ™T.  Mj  *4  out  Dec  s,  ,«*. 

n i Tin  r IS7rtoyt«  Corporation  of  Londonderry,  

if, .00.  In  aid  of  public  improvements,  building 
expenses,  Ac.,  m Londonderry,  Coleraine,  andCiilmor?  ™“™“- 
Poit,  and  lands, &c.,  £3,742 ; incidental  expenses,  as  per  * 
general  a^nte  accounts,  £202 ; law  expenses  fAm  {bo 
year  1861  to  the  present  date,  £1,361  is.  id.  That  is 
spread  over  a period  of  seven  years,  during  which  two 
very  costiy  law-suits  were  going  on ; one,  a law-suit 
about  the  slob  from  which  we  have,  as  stated  in  a 
iormer  part  of  the  accoimt,  £3,900  recovered  • and  one 
about  the  fisheries  of  a part  of  the  river  Bann  -S 
has  now  been  settled. 

21019.  Did  the  Irish  Society  gain  that  suit? Thev 

compromised  it.  3 

T 2\020/  Docs  not  th°  grant  to  the  corporation  of 
Londonderry  come  out  of  the  surplus-might  it  be 
aaecessary  exPense  of  the  Society?— I 
take  it  that  the  Society  arc  bound  for  all  time  to  pay 
’ n0t  a™  of  ““ytMng  to  the  contrary, 

c-  • + I ' r n0t  t lat  Srant  made  annually  by  the  Irish 

Society?— It  is  voted  annually. 

21022'  ^ave  they  nofc  always  refused  to  put  it  on 
tW161'  footmS?~ * um  not  aware  of  that;  but 
tlu.se  are  questions  which  the  people  in  the  London 
offices  are  more  familiar  with  than  we  can  be  in  Ire- 
land; because  it  takes  place  at  head-quarters,  and  wo 
sometnnes  know  only  the  results. 

is  iHn  mTh  ,of  exPeuse  and  management 
i d m London?— Salary  of  clerk,  £204  ; taxes 
dt-483 ; law  expenses— that  of  course,  £1,700  hi  this 
account,  with  a fraction  over. 

21T°2i  ““«*  » distributed  to  the  membera  of 

the  lush  Society?— For  their  attendance,  in  this 
the°year  ‘£631  4S'  ^ at  forty  meetiags  held  during 
21025.  Is  it  usual  or  lawful  for  trustees  to  take 
answer1*  the  exe0llt!(m  of  a trust  ?—  I cannot 
21026.  Is  any  of  tb«  revenue  of  the  Irish  Society 
it’“sS“  eIectlo”s,-No  i “ I oo, dd  not  think 
21027.  Not  within  yonr  memory! — Oh,  it  is  not, 

dort  Ti  ““  q'“te  Tn  “ “ ™r  they 
some  onW,T  shades  PoKtieal  opinion, 

some  of  them  have  strong  conservative  opinions,  and 
some  equally  strong  liberal  opinions.  We  had  l ist 
ym-  an  instance  in  Sir  William  Bose,  who  was  fbr 
merly  conservative  member  for  Southampton,  and  Al- 

nnffl  M™"'  'dl°  ™ UW  m"ll“  f"' 

ca^taLwen  80  ? 1 

III Tl, oriw  'i 7m G rememlie1'  when  Aider- 

man  .Lhoipe  stood  for  Coleraine  1 — No 

21030  Were  not  £3,000  of  the  trust  property  of 
the  Insh  Society  spent  on  that  occasion  on  a contested 
oieotmnt— I know  of  nothing  connected  with  political 
subjects,  but  I could  not  nor  do  I believe  that  tlie  ex 
jienditure  of  one  farthing  of  tlieir  income  would  either 

purpose  now1D<*ll  eC*lF  ““'tionoc'  for  any  such 
2i031.  Mr.  Suttivan.  What  do  you  say  to  this 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Irish  Society  " 30th 
of  March;  resolved,  that  a petition  to  ParliameS 
against  the  return  of  Sir  J.  Brydges,  she  M “e 
prosecuted " 25, ],  of  April ; the  Soi/c,y\iommended 
rion?S  0!>  '““‘teforthc  represents 

«rcomt  to  ah”’  S consequence  of  which  ho  Aquested 
tae  court  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  proceed  to  Coleraine 
to  attend  the  election  on  his  behalf;"  "11th  Mav  ■ 
the  Society  recommended  Sir  John  Byne  as  a rer.V 
Se°rttl'e  &r  tte  “U“tr  oi  B'lCdondeny " !--\Vhat 
21032  That  is  in  the  yern-  1831  when  the  present 
rf  W >“'«  ~ knowledge 

of  that  Be  that  as  it  may,  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  not  one  farthing  of  then-  mono/ would  be  now 
eithei  directly  or  indirectly,  expended  for  any  political 
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whatsoever.  At  the  same  time,  I think  it  is 
right  for  me  to  mention  that  I understood  that  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  that  I was  to  give  information 
or  evidence  about  was  to  be  with  regard  to  their 
schools.  This  is  going  into  matters  that  are  really  be- 
yond my  sphere  of  duty,  and  assumes  the  appearance 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  original  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish  Society,  and  not  as  to  the  maimer  in 
which  they  discharge  their  trust  with  regard  to  their 
schools.  . . , r 

21033.  Mr.  Stokes.— In.  an  inquiry  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  trust  is  it  not  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
much  the  trust  property  is  ? — Yes,  if  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  extend  so  far  as  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
it  is  trust  property  at  all  or  not.  I do  not  know  what 
tlic  duty  of  the  Commission  is,  but  I understood  it  was 
a Commission  purely  for  eliciting  information  as  re- 
gards the  subject  of  primary  education. 

21034.  After  the  expenses  have  been  met,  how  is 
the  surplus  employed! — I do  not  know  that  there  is  a 
surplus.  I think  that  they  arc  in  debt  now. 

21035.  After  the  expenses  of  the  Society  have  been 
discharged,  what  does  the  Society  do  with  the  surplus? 
They  expend  it  in  all  those  schools  that  I have  men- 
tioned, and  in  assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of  various 
public  works. 

21036.  Bo  they  make  grants  to  churches  ancl 
chapels  ? — Not  to  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

21037.  Do  they  make  grants  to  Presbyterian 
chapels! — Many. 

21038.  And  to  Protestant  churches? — Rarely,  lney 
do  not  want  it  much.  They  have  put  an  organ  and 
fittings  lately  into  an  Episcopalian  place  of  worship  on 
their  estate. 

21039.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  state  the  amount 
given  in  Mo  to  the  Presbyterians  ?— I could  make  out 
an  account  for  this  one  year  ; but  they  do  not  allocate 
any  certain  sum  to  each  particular  denomination. 
When  a member  of  any  Protestant  denomination 
comes  before  them  with  any  project  for  improving  their 
existing  buildings,  or  erecting  some  school-house,  or 
other  now  buildings  when  their  funds  admit  of  it,  they 
give  money,  according  to  no  fixed  proportion,  but  ac- 
cording to  what  they  think  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  what  they  think  deserves  it  most,  whether  it  he 
Episcopalian,  or  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian. 

21040.  Do  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  give  a 
definite  sum  to  any  one  person  from  year  to  year  ? — No. 

21041.  You  say  they  do  not  give  any  to  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I am  not  aware  of  their  ever  having 
don 


21042.  Is  there  any  reason  why? — I presume  it 
must  he  from  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  but  I must 
again  say  that  1 throw  myself  upon  your  consideration 
as  to  liow  far,  I being  bound  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions you  ask  me,  these  refer  to  the  constitution  and 
the  trusts  of  the  Irish  Society,  or  to  the  question  of 
primary  education. 

21043.  Mr.  Stolces.— Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Society  considers  itself  precluded  by  the  terms  of  its 
Charter  from  making  grants  towards  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  or  schools?— I cannot  say  that,  not  having 
read  the  Charter,  but  if  I may  state  an  impression,  I 
would  state  that  that  is  my  impression. 

21044.  Does  the  list  of  primary  schools,  which  you 
have  undertaken  to  put  iu,  show  the  amount  of  grant 
to  each,  and  the  locality  and  description  of  each 
school  ? — It  docs ; for  instance,  it  gives  the  name  of 
the  National  school,  and  it  gives  the  amount,  and 
the  date  of  the  original  grant. 

21045.  How  many  grants  do  you  say  were  made  in 
sums  of  from  £1  to  £51 — I did  not  say  any  so  low  as 
XI.  I think  £5  is  the  smallest.  There  are  three 
grants,  I perceive,  here  of  .£3,  and  one  of  £2  10s.,  to  a 
school,  t<>  which  they  also  give  every  year  a subscrip- 
tion of  £7  10s. ; and  one  is  for  a male  teacher,  and  the 
other  is  for  cutting  out  work  for  girls  to  sew.  But 
.£5  is  the  lowest  limit  usually. 

21046.  Who  settles  the  amount  of  the  grant  ? — 
The  original  grant  is  the  one  always  adhered  to. 
Here  is,  for  instance,  “ 1841 — Female  day  school, 


£10.”  I have  never  known  them  to  alter  the  original 
grant. 

21047.  Do  you  say  that  the  grant  does  not  vary, 
so  that,  although  the  wants  of  the  place  and  the 
merit  of  the  school  may  change  from  year  to  year,  the 
"rant  to  the  National  schools  outside  of  their  own 
estate  does  not  vary  ? — No  ; that  is,  within  my 
knowledge. 

21048.  If  a school  is  struck  off  the  list  of  the 
National  schools,  for  inefficiency,  does  the  Irish  Society 
discontinue  its  grant? — I am  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  a National  school  on  their  estate  has  been  struck 
off  for  inefficiency. 

21049.  Arc  you  not  aware  of  such  a case? — I am 
not. 

21050.  One  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the 
Endowed  Schools’  Commission  reports,  “ I have  found 
instances  in  which  schools  struck  off  the  roll  of  the 
National  Board,  from  the  incompetency  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  teacher  (and  upon  grounds  which,  on 
examination,  I highly  approved  of),  still  continued 
as  recipients  of  the  grants  of  the  Irish  Society.  In 
such  cases  the  grants  were  not  merely  thrown  away, 
hut  made  productive  of  positive  mischief,  by  enabling 
the  teachers  to  hold  out  against  the  National  Board, 
and  by  keeping  possession  of  the  school-house,  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  proper  and  efficient  teachers. 

I beg  to  refer  to  my  report  on  the  schools  at  Bal- 
lougry,  Molenan,  and  Sheriff’s  Mountain,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  statement”  ? — Ballougry  school  is  a very 
efficient  one  indeed.  May  I ask  what  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

21051.  The  13th  of  December,  1856  ? — That  is  before 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Society’s  affairs.  One  of  the 
first  things  I was  directed  by  the  Society  to  do  on 
coming  into  office  was  to  erect  new  schools  at  Bal- 
lougry, and  there  are  new  teachers  in  it.  They  have 
built  a very  commodious  school,  not  a.  very  handsome 
one,  at  an  expense  of  £1,100  or  £1,200.  About  the 
former  school  there  was  some  difficulty  that  I never 
understood  the  nature  of — about  property.  It  was 
not  the  Society’s  school  exclusively.  About  the  nature 
of  that  I cannot  inform  you;  the  law  agent  may 
perhaps. 

21052.  But  since  a.  grant  once  made  by  the  Society 
to  a school  is  never  varied  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  your  statement,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  merit, 
or  worthlessness,  cannot  he  taken  into  account? — 
It  would  be  taken  into  account  unquestionably.  When 
I said  invariably,  I meant  to  imply  that  it  was  not  a 
common  case.  In  one  year  a grant  of  £7  10s. 
was  increased  to  £15.  But  I have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  if  there  was  any  case  of  inefficiency  made 
known  to  the  Society  they  would  discontinue  the  grant 
to  that  school. 

21053.  Does  the  Irish  Society -or.  any  of  its  officers’ 
inspect  the  schools  which  it  aids  ? — Rarely.  I have 
here  a list  of  statistics,  a report  which  was  made  out 
by  the  Society’s  order  in  the  year  1864,  which  gives 
the  details  of  every  school  to  which  they  made  a grant. 
It  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  nature  of  the 

management ; for  instance  here  : — National 

school,  which  is  in  Derry.  It  is  under  the  National 
Board  and  receives  £15  annually.  There  were  present 
on  that  occasion  sixty-four  boys  and  fifty-five  girls. 
And  I am  prepared  to  give  you,  as  to  each  school  here, 
more  than  a hundred  details  of  that  description. 
21054.  How  are  those  details  collected? — By  send- 


o round.  Their  general  agent  went  round  himself, 

or  sent  his  confidential  clerk,  and  collected  them  on 
a certain  day.  Each  of  them  is  on  a different  day. 
That  which  I read  to  you  is  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1863. 

21055.  Does- the  Society  exercise  any  control  or 
supervisioniover  the  school-houses,  or  the  apparatus,  or 
the  teachers  of  schools,  which  it  aids  ? — None,  what- 
soever, except  its  own  school-houses. 

21056.  Within  what  area  do  you  say  that  the 
Society  aids  primary  schools — I think  you  said  it  was 
rather  indefinite  ? — No,  I said  they  were  scattered  a 
good  deal  over  the  county  of  Deny,  and  two  or  three 
of  them  were  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 
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21057.  Are  there  none  in  Antrim  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  any. 

21058.  Are  the  grants  of  the  Society  to  primary 
schools  all  given  to  National  schools,  or  are  there  any 
other  classes  of  schools  aided  1 — They  give  a grant  to 
an  Erasmus  Smith  school,  if  I do  not  mistake,  in 
Derry.  But  there  are  more  of  them.  There  are  a 
great  many  Presbyterian  schools.  I cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  under  the  National  Board  or  not. 
I find  “ Erasmus  Smith’s  Sunday-schools,  grant  of 
£10.”  And  there  are  others,  I am  sure — “ Green- 
castle  school,  county  Donegal.” 

21059.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  whether  the 
grants  are  limited  to  Protestant  schools  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  state  that  they  are  limited  to  Protestant 
schools,  because  the  National  schools  are  open  to 
Roman  Catholics ; but  there  are  no  grants,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  to  exclusively  Catholic  schools. 

21060.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  character  of  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  Coleraine  school,  which  is 
under  the  Irish  Society  1 — There  is  a difficulty 
about  that.  The  Coleraine  schools  were  entirely 
under  the  management  of  the  Society  until  a few  years 
ago,  when  they  were  put  under  the  National  Board. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Hara  was  very  attentive  to  the 
management  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils ; 
but  he  is  a man  of  very  strong  opinions  against  the 
National  Board,  and  from  the  time  that  it  was  put 
under1  the  Board  he  did  not  take  an  interest  in  it  in 
the  same  way. 

21061.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — To  what  church  does 
he  belong? — The  Episcopalian.  He  is  the  Rector  of 
Coleraine — the  only  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Society. 

21062.  Mr.  Stolces. — How  many  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Coleraine  school  ? — I see  here  put  down 
only  five,  but  I know  from  recollection  that  there  are 
six.  There  is  an  infant-school  mistress,  and  I believe 
she  has  an  assistant. 

21063.  Can  you  state  their  creeds  ? — No ; I think 
they  are  all  Presbyterians. 

21064.  How  far  would  the  following  description, 
given  by  Mr.  M'Creedy,  one  of  tire  Head  Inspectors 
of  the  National  Board,  in  1854,  still  apply  to  that 
school  ? — “ In  the  town  of  Coleraine  there  is  on  the 
part  of  the  Established  Church  one  of  the  largest 
scholastic  institutions,  perhaps,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  which  is  most  richly  endowed  and  supported 
by  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society  in  London,  in 
which  gratuitous  education  is  given,  and  not  only  that, 
but  a sum  of  £50  or  £60  is  distributed,  annually,  in  the 
form  of  premiums  to  the  children,  and  that  school  is 
looked  upon  as  almost  entirely  Protestant  in  its  char- 
acter, though  some  of  the  managing  committee  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  some  are 
Presbyterians.  That  circumstance  will  account  in  a 
great  degree  for  the  small  number  of  children  of  the 
Established  Church  in  attendance  at  the  school  referred 
to  ” ? — That  description  would  generally,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  apply  still,  except  that  I believe, 
without  having  any  certain  reasons  to  state  it  as  a fact, 
that  there  is  a larger  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
there  now  than  that  would  seem  to  imply.  The  school 
has  been  considerably  on  the  increase  within  my  ex- 
perience, and  I attribute  that  mainly  to  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  inspection  given  by  putting  it 
under  the  National  Board.  There  was  no  person  to 
look  after  it  except  the  general  agent  of  the  Society 
when  he  came  over,  and,  of  course,  his  inspection 
must  be  very  cursory,  and  not  as  efficient  as  that  of  a 
trained  Inspector. 

2 1065.  It  was  represented  to  me  last  summer  in 
Coleraine,  that  whereas  the  former  buildings  of  the 
Coleraine  school  were  substantial  and  commodious,  the 
Society  was  rebuilding  them,  at  a cost  of  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a profligate 
waste  of  charitable  funds : how  far  was  such  a state- 
ment correct? — I cannot  agree  to  it;  for  they  were 
continually  complaining,  the  teacher  and  the  com- 
mittee, of  want  of  ventilation  in  the  old  school,  and  of 
want  of  appliances,  and  of  want  of  class-rooms,  and 
besides,  it  was  a dingy,  frowsy  old  building,  and  it  had 


been  built  for  a great  many  years,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  its  life  was  not  very  likely  to  -be 
long. 

21066.  Is  there  any  fixed  sum  which  the  Irish 
Society  devotes  to  the  promotion  of  secondary  educa- 
tion ? — That  is,  more  advanced  education  ? 

21067.  Yes? — No ; they  are  at  present  in  debt,  but 
have  in  contemplation  a scheme  for  increasing  their 
expenditure  for  it.  They  have  given  that  sum  that 
I mentioned  to  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institu- 
tion, and  the  sums  I have  mentioned  to  the  Lon- 
donderry Free  School,  or  Foyle  College  ; but  for 
more  than  a year  past  there  has  been  felt  the 
want  of  a sound  commercial  education  for  the  sons 
of  the  citizens  of  Londonderry  and  its  neigbour- 
liood.  Some  of  them  applied  to  the  head  master  of  Foyle 
College  for  this,  but  he  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  number  of  teachers  necessary  for  carrying  that  out,  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  Society  or  the  master  would 
desire  to  see  it  done.  The  Society,  therefore,  enter- 
tained the  project  of  establishing  a purely  commercial 
school.  Shortly  after  they  had  considered  it  and  were 
obtaining  information  about  it,  and  were  negotiating 
ufith  the  present  head  master  for  the  purpose,  a com- 
mercial school  was  established  in  the  town  inde- 
pendent of  it ; that  was,  I think,  in  February  last. 
That  was  nominally  not  denominational ; one  of  the 
principal  teachers  was  a Presbyterian,  and  the  other 
was  an  Episcopalian,  but  the  denominational  element 
appears  to  have  entered  into  its  management.  Since  then 
the  Society  have  completed  their*  arrangements  for  esta  b- 
lishing a purely  commercial  school  in  connexion  with 
Foyle  College,  and  under  the  head  mastership  of  the 
classical  teacher,  who  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers 
in  Ireland;  he  lias  proved  himself  to  be  so  by  his 
having  largely  increased  the  number  in  attendance  at 
the  school.  It  was  thought,  in  consequence  of  the  sort 
of  antagonism  that  had  been  established,  or  that  had 
involuntarily  sprung  up  amongst  the  peoples’  minds 
about  it,  without  any  direct  hostility  being  intended, 
that  the  Foyle  College  commercial  school  would  be  a 
failure.  The  Society,  however,  removed  the  head 
master’s  residence  from  Foyle  College,  and  converted 
a.  portion  of  his  house  into  a commercial  school  and 
library,  and  that  school  was  opened  in  August  last,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  half  year.  I hap- 
pened to  be  in  it  the  other  day  and  found  the  number 
°f  pupils  to  be  then  thirty-five,  of  whom  some  were 
Episcopalians,  some  Presbyterians,  and  a small  minority 
Roman  Catholics;  so  the  master,  Mr.  Robinson,  tolii 
me.  The  Society  further  had  it  in  contemplation,  or 
rather  still  have  it  under  consideration,  to  make  Foyle 
College  altogether  their  own  school ; to  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  buildings,  and  all  the  other  duties 
connected  with  the  ownership  of  the  school,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  now  for  the  Coleraine  primary  school. 
That  will  involve  a considerable  expenditure,  because 
it  will  be  necessary  to  build  a residence  for  the  master 
some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sehool,  and  to  make 
a considerable  alteration  in  the  buildings. 

21068.  Has  there  not  been  a question,  are  you  aware, 
whether  two  townlands  held  by  the  Irish  Society  should 
not  of  right  belong  to  the  Foyle  College  ? — That  question 
has  been  raised,  with  what  propriety  or  otherwise,  I am 
not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  a very  knotty  one,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  is  the  case  ; 
but  it  happens  that  the  entire  of  the  Society’s  estates' 
lie  either  on  the  west  side  of  the  Foyle  or  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bann,  with  the  exception  of  two  town- 
lands  which  are  between  these  points;  and  some  persons 
have  started  an  idea,  which  may  possibly  be  correct, 
that  these  two  were  intended  for  the  endowment  of  the 
free  school.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  in  1613 
the  society  appear  to  have  instituted  those  grants  that 
I have  already  mentioned. 

21069.  Is  it  known,  as  a fact,  that  a certain 
number  of  acres  were  appropriated  by  James  1. 
for  a school  in  Londonderry,  and  that  those  acres  are 
not  now  to  be  found? — Really  that  is  a question  I 
cannot  answer,  personally  at  all  events ; but  it 
appears  to  me,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  it 
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must  be,  no  doubt,  in  the  Commission  to  inquire 
into  it,  but  I am  not  the  proper  person  to  give  the  in- 
formation. 

21070.  But  you  know  you  are  here  to  represent 
Mr.  Greene,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Society  to 
give  us  information  ? — As  to  primary  education,  but 
not  as  to  the  original  trusts  of  the  Irish  Society. 

21071.  Can  you  tell  the  amount  of  grant  made 
by  the  Society  towards  the  Magee  Institute  ? — I can 
tell  you  what  they  originally  contributed  towards  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  I can  tell  you  from  this 
return  what  they  now  give.  I think  it  is  £500  a year. 
In  1865  there  is  a grant  of  £250  for  the  salary  of  a 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  &c.  ; and  in  the  same 
year  there  is  a further  grant  of  £250  towards  general 
expenses  for  live  years. 

21072.  Can  you  say  whether,  originally,  the  Society 
offered  twenty  acres  of  land,  and,  when  the  land  was 
declined,  made  a grant  of  £1,000  or  more  towards  the 
erection  of  the  Magee  Institute  ? — That  is  a fact  which 
does  not  come  within  my  knowledge. 

21073.  What  is  the  character  of  that  institution? — 
It  is  managed  altogether  by  Presbyterians  ; but  it  is 
not  necessarily  denominational.  It  is  intended  mainly 
for  the  education  of  ministers  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

21074.  Has  any  grant  ever  been  made  to  any  Roman 
Catholic  school  of  secondary  instruction? — There  is 
none  such,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry. 

21075.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  visit  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  in  Derry  ? — No ; I have  seen  them. 

21076.  Are  you  aware  that  those  Brothers  teach  a 
very  large  number  of  boys  in  incommodious  rooms, 
of  which  all  are  poor,  and  the  uppermost  is  scarcely  six 
feet  high,  insufferably  close  and  quite  unsuitable  for  edu- 
cational purposes? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I am 
aware  that  there  is,  at  least,  one  instance  in  which  a little 
boy  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Chapel  school — I pre- 
sume that  is  the  Christian  Brothers’  school — and  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  the  Model  school ; but  his  parents 
and  religious  instructors  would  not  permit  him  to  go. 
The  National  model  school  is  an  institution  of  a most 
admirable  nature. 

21077.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
.Roman  Catholics  attending  that  institution? — I am 
not  aware  that  there  may  not  be  many. 

21078.  Half  a dozen  perhaps  ? — I cannot  answer 
that. 

21079.  Are  you  aware  that  that  institution  has  been 
wholly  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — Oh,  that  is  a matter  of  noto- 
riety. Perhaps  I should  not  say  “ wholly  condemned,” 
but  that  Roman  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  attend  them  ; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  the  secular  instruction  given 
in  those  schools  has  ever  been  condemned,  nor  do  I 
think  it  could  be. 

21080.  But  is  not  it  practically  the  fact  that  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  attend  ? — It  is  ; that  no  considerable 
number  of  them  attend.  I am  speaking  of  what  I have 
no  personal  knowledge  of — nothing  but  report. 

21081.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  reli- 
gious census  of  1851,  Roman  Catholics  form  58  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Derry  ? — I presume  it 
is  ; but  that  is  a matter  of  documentary  evidence  which 
you  have  before  you. 

21082.  Since  the  Irish  Society  holds  very  large  funds 
iu  trust  for  the  education  of  the  inhabitants,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  educational  wants  of  the  largest  and 
poorest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  neglected 
by  the  Society? — I did  not  say,  on  any  occasion, 
that  the  Society  held  large  funds  in  trust  for  education 
merely  ; that  they  hold  funds  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
their  estate  is  a fact ; but,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is 
not  specially  for  education. 

21083.  Are  you  prepared  to  contravene  the  decision 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  trust  includes  the 
education  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Yes,  it  includes  it ; 
to  the  exclusion,  I believe,  of  Roman  Catholics,  as  you 


21084.  Do  you  know  that  the  Commissioners  of  In- 


quiry into  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  1854,  re- 
commended that  the  Irish  Society  be  dissolved,  and  its 
Charter  repealed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  its 
property  be  vested  in  a new  set  of  trustees,  whose  num- 
ber and  character  should  be  defined  in  the  Act  ? — That 
is  also  a matter  of  history,  of  which  I have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge.  But  the  report  is  extant,  and  can 
be  referred  to. 

21085.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  was  a concur- 
rence of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  who  were  examined  before  that  Commission, 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  the  whole 
of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Society  were  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust  ?— That  is 
also  a matter  of  history,  of  which  I have  no  special 
knowledge.  That  took  place  before  my  acquaintance 
with  the'  affairs  of  the  Society ; but  I am  quite  certain, 
at  least  so  far  as  my  impression  goes,  that  no  such 
recommendation  would  now  be  unanimously  con- 
curred in. 

21086.  And  did  not  the  majority  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  (Ireland)  Commission  recommend  in  1858, 
that  “ immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  that 
all  the  funds  devoted  to  education  under  the  Charter 
of  the  Irish  Society  should  assume  a definite  form,  and 
be  placed  under  a system  of  official  management  ?” — 
So  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  goes,  I do  not  know ; 
but  that  is  also  a matter  of  history  ; but,  however,  if 
there  was  any  occasion  for  complaint  against  the 
Society  on  that  score,  as  to  supervision  of  schools, 
they  attempted  to  remedy  it  by  putting  them  under 
the  Board  of  National  Education. 

21087.  The  Commission  went  on  to  recommend — 
“ That  the  scattered  funds  of  the  Society  should  be 
secured  for,  and  concentrated  on,  a limited  number  of 
efficient  endowed  schools  on  this  foundation  in  the 
county  of  Deny.”  If  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Society  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  as  re- 
commended by  the  Commission  at  what  amount 
would  you  estimate  the  income  from  the  investment  ? 
— That  is  a question  which  I should  require  to  see 
their  books  on ; but  it  would  be  a very  large  sum 
indeed.  All  their  properties  are  not  of  equal  value. 
For  instance,  their  interest  in  the  land  which  Is 
moderately  let,  and  great  part  of  which  Is  held 
in  perpetuity,  would  be  worth  quite  a different 
number  of  years’  purchase  from  that  not  let  in  per- 
petuity, and  that  let  on  lease  would  be  worth  more 
than  that  held  at  will,  and  a large  portion  of  their  in- 
come besides,  upwards  of  £4,000  is  derived  from  the 
fisheries,  and  that,  of  course,  would  be  worth  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  years’  purchase. 

21088.  But  on  the  whole,  a very  large  sum  would 
be  realized  ? — A very  large  sum. 

21089.  Perhaps  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  how  much  of  this  fund  should  go  to 
support  primary  education  ? — That  is  beyond  my 
province. 

21090.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  portion, 
whatever  it  might  be,  assigned  to  education  should  be 
administered  by  the  National  Board,  or  would  you 
confine  the  application  to  schools  within  a particular 
district,  and  the  administration  to  some  local  parties  ? 
— I would  certainly  confine  the  allocation  of  the 
money  to  the  lands  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  to  the 
tenants  of  the  Irish  Society,  or  those  who  from  their 
vicinity  to  their  schools  might  be  able  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  them.  I think  that  is  part  of  their  trust. 

21091.  Would  you  propose  that  the  schools  so 
specially  aided  should  be  inadmissible  to  aid  from  the 
general  fund,  or  would  you  give  them  a double  grant  ? 
— Do  you  mean  from  any  State  educational  fund  ? 

21092.  Yes?  — If  I am  to  state  my  private 
opinion,  I should  like  that  the  Society  should  have 
the  control  of  everything  of  that  nature  on  their 
own  estate,  so  that  they  might  not  on  the  one  hand  get 
credit  for  the  good  done  by  any  public  body  that 
might  have  the  school  under  their  control,  or  ou- 
tlie other  hand,  that  they  might  not  fall  under  the 
censure  that  might  attach  to  the  acts  of  any  such  pub- 
lic body. 
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21093.  "Would  you  propose  that  such  schools  should 
get  aid  from  the  Irish  Society  trust,  and  from  the 
National  Board  grant  also?  — That  is  the  case  at 
present.  That  is  a matter  of  policy  that  the  Society 
themselves  and  Parliament  would  have  to  decide,  and 
not  I. 

21094.  Does  it  not  give  a great  advantage  to  the 
ordinary  schools  aided  by  the  Irish  Society  over  other 
schools  ? — So  far  as  the  procuring  of  inspection,  it  does, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  increasing  the  incomes  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses,  it  does.  But  inspection  is  the 
thing  that  we  want. 

21095.  Have  you  any  arrangements  for  inspec- 
tion by  any  officer  of  the  Society? — Mr.  Greene 
goes  occasionally  through  them,  and  satisfies  himself 
that  everything,  so  far  as  he  sees,  is  going  on  properly  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  interest  himself  so  much,  at 
least  if  I were  in  his  place  I would  not  interest  myself  so 
much  in  the  teaching  power  of  the  different  teachers,  male 
and  female,  as  the  Inspector  whose  business  that 
is  solely,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  that  and  nothing 
else. 

21096.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  officer  of  the 
Society  qualified  to  carry  out  technically  an  effi- 
cient inspection  of  the  schools  ? — Of  course  either 
Mr.  Greene,  or  perhaps  I might  take  upon  myself  to  say 
that  I should  be  quite  capable  of  doing  it : but  it 
is  not  the  turn  of  one’s  mind  to  do  it ; but  if  either 
of  us  set  about  making  up  our  minds  to  study 
it,  we,  of  course,  could  do  it ; but  it  would  be  much 
more  efficient  and  satisfactory  to  have  it  done  by  men 
whose  sole  business  it  is.  The  society  might,  I believe, 
have  put  the  management  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  Inspector,  or  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools;  but  they  thought  it  would  be  more 
Catholic  to  do  as  they  have  done.  The  Court  intended 
at  least  to  include  in  their  scheme  of  education  members 
of  all  religious  denominations. 

21097.  Master  Brooke. — Then  do  you  contribute  to 
no  Church  Education  school  ? — The  Pump-street 
school  is,  I think,  a Church  Education  Society’s 
school.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  dean. 

“ Glendermot  Church  school  ” — I have  no  doubt  that 
that  is  not  a National  school,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  opinions  of  the  rector ; and  then  here  is  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s,  which  I read.  At  all  events  their 
grants  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  schools  under  the 
National  Board. 

21098.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  that  a very 
large  number  of  your  schools  are  under  the  National 
Board  of  Education  ? — Well,  a very  large  number  of 
the  schools  that  we  subscribe  to.  What  we  consider 
our  own  schools  are  those  upon  our  estate,  which  we 
ourselves  take  the  management  of. 

21099.  And  they  are  not  under  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ?— They  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Coleraine 
Academical  Institution  and  Foyle  College,  which  are 
secondary  education  schools. 

21100.  Have  you  yourself  personally  visited  those 
schools  ? — Yes. 

21101.  All,  or  most  of  them? — All. 

21102.  Can  you  speak  of  them  as  to  their  general 
efficiency  ? — As  to  some  of  them  I can. 

21103.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 

the  education  imparted — the  secular  instruction? 

1 have  a very  high  opinion  of  it  indeed  in  most  of 
those  cases  in  which  I know  anything  about  it. 

211 04.  Can  you  say  from  personal  knowledge 
whether  the  schools  are  of  a mixed  character  as  to  re- 
ligious denomination  ? — They  are.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be,  but  of  course  the  majority, 
the  vast  majority,  are  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalian' 
Protestants. 

91105.  And  are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  those  schools  ? — Some. 

21106.  What  is  the  character  of  the  local  manage- 
ment—under  whom  are  they  placed  usually? — Foyle 
College  is  under  local  management,  at  least  there 
are  trustees.  The  bishop,  and  dean,  and  chapter  are 
trustees ; but  until  lately  they  have  exercised,  so  far 
as  I Know,  no  supervision  over  the  management  of 


Foyle  College  except  the  appointment  of  a teacher 
when  a vacancy  occurred.  Latterly  they  have  been 
exerting  themselves  more,  the  bishop  especially,  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  society  to  take  up  those 
schools  themselves  and  put  them  under  the  control  of 
a body  consisting  jointly  of  members  of  the  Episcopa- 
lian clergy  and  of  some  public  persons  in  Deny,  irre- 
spective of  religion,  of  some  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  of  some  members  of  the  Irish 
Society. 

21107.  In  the  question  I have  put  to  you  I have  in 
view  specially  the  schools  for  primary  education? — 
Foyle  College  has  recently,  as  I have  mentioned  al- 
ready, commenced  to  give  a very  good  description  of 
primary  education.  That  commenced  last  August. 

21108.  In  reference  to  the  question  with  respect  to 
the  model  school  in  Derry,  can  you  say  whether  there 
are  many  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  Derry  Model 
School?— —I  cannot  answer  that;  but  I believe  they  are 
almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholics. 

21109.  You  have  not  visited  it,  I suppose? — I have 
on  occasions  of  examinations  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 

21110.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe,  however,  the  so- 
ciety are  liberal  towards  the  model  school  in  Derry — 
they  give  a subscription.  That  should  be  certainly 
mentioned.  I believe  about  £50  a year,  for  premiums  ? 
— Yes ; in  1864  they  agreed  to  give  a grant  of  £50  a 
year  to  Deny  Model  School  for  prizes.  Those  are 
called  “The  Irish  Society’s  prizes.” 

21111.  The  Irish  Society  has  been  extending  its  liber- 
ality more  largely  of  late  years,  has  it  not,  than  it  was 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  doing  ? — I cannot  say  that,  nor 
do  I believe  it. 

21112.  The  demands  of  the  place  have  risen  upon 
them  considerably?— So  far  as  I know,  they  have  for 
many  years  done  what  I always  considered  they  were 
bound  to  do  : spent  all  their  income.  But  it  is  a fact 
that  their  income  has  increased  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease from  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  of  course 
they  will  have  more  money  to  give  away. 

21113.  If  they  get  more  and  spend  more  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  are  more  liberal? — Not  that  their 
intentions  are  more  liberal,  but  that  their-  means  are 
larger. 

21114.  The  society  do  not  act  upon  any  restrictive 
principle  in  the  distribution  of  the  grants  ? — No ; except 
so  far  as  that  I am  not  aware  of  any  money  having  been 
ordered  for  any  purely  Roman  Catholic  purpose,  it  may 
have  been,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  it 
since  my  appointment. 

21115.  Do  they  contribute  generally  to  Sunday 
schools? — They  contribute  to  a considerable  number 
of  Sunday  schools,  both  Episcopalian  and  Presby- 
terian, and  also  Wesleyan  schools.  They  contribute 
to  Sunday  schools  of  all  Protestant  denominations. 
They  do  not  contribute  to  the  Independents.  They  do 
not  want  anything  from  them,  at  least  I do  not  re- 
member that  they  do. 

21116.  Mr.  I) ease. — Can  you  inform  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics,  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  Presbyterians,  and  others  that 
form  the  tenantry  of  the  society?  — I could  not. 
The  greater  portion — the  larger  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation is  in  the  two  towns  of  Derry  and  Coleraine. 

The  rest  of  it  is  all  a rural  population — purely  rural — 
and  I should  think  that  in  the  rural  districts  the  popu- 
lation is  mainly  Protestant. 

21117.  The  Chairman. — Established  or  Presbyte- 
rian?— Well,  the  Presbyterians  are  in  the  majority 
generally,  and  I presume  that  they  are  on  our  estates 
also. 

21118.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  schools  that  are  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic  the  only  ones  to  which  the  society 
has  not  contributed  ? — Thex-e  are  some  local  denomina- 
tions— the  Independents,  for  instance — I do  not  know 
whether  they  have  ever  asked  for  aid.  But  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  diming  the  time  that  I have  been 
an  officer  of  the  society  no  Roman  Catholic  body  has 
ever  applied  to  them  for  any  grant.  My  impression 
is  that  they  would  not  take  it. 

21119.  In  those  cases  in  which  aid  has  been  given 
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to  the  Church  schools  or  Sunday  schools,  in  what  way 
is  it  given  ? Is  it  simply  a sum  of  money  handed  oyer 
to  the  parties  who  manage  those  schools  and  which 
they  are  allowed  to  expend  in  education  in  what- 
ever way  they  think  best,  in  aid  of  what  they  may 
have  already  ? — Yes,  altogether. 

21120.  You  exercise  no  control  over  them  ?— Not 
directly ; save  that  we  had  this  statistical  return  prepared 
some  years  ago  to  see  how  far  those  grants  were  well 
disposed  of.  But  neither  we  nor  any  person  for  us  visit 
those  outlying  schools  to  which  grants  for  primary 
education  are  given.  That  is  intrusted  altogether  to 
the  management  of  the  National  Board,  and  to  the 
local  patron  or  manager  of  the  school. 

21121.  Has  any  similar  free  grant  of  money  on  like 
terms  been  ever  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body ? 

I do  not  believe  that  any  offer  has  ever  been  made 

of  any  grant  to  a school  belonging  to  any  particular 
denomination.  When  any  particular  body,  whether 
educational  or  otherwise,  stand  in  need  of  a grant, 
when  they  think  they  have  a claim  on  the  society, 
they  come  and  ask  them.  We  have  applications  for 
grants  from  ten  miles  away,  within  my  recollection, 
for  schools ; and  I am  quite  certain  that  the  society 
has  never  offered  anything  to  any  denomination  what- 
soever, but  when  it  lias  been  asked  from  them  they 
have  considered  it,  and  if  they  thought  it  was  a proper 
case  for  the  expenditure  of  some  of  their  trust-fund 
they  would  give  it.  I do  not  think  that  any  Homan 
Catholic  body  has  ever  applied. 

21122.  Mr.  Stokes.  — But  there  is  no  rule  which 
would  prevent  the  Society  from  granting  aid  to  a Roman 
Catholic  body  if  application  were  made  ? — There  is  no 
rule  that  I am  aware  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the  stand- 
ing orders  that  I see  that  makes  any  such  order  as  that. 
The  only  thing  that  would  ever  be  considered  would 
be,  I presume,  in  reference  to  the  charter  to  ascertain  if 
it  was  right,  and  how  far  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
charter  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  not 
constrained  they  would  subscribe  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools. 

21123.  If  a grant  were  asked  for  a Roman  Catholic 
■cathedral,  which  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  Derry,  do  you  consider  the  Society  would  en- 
tertain that  application  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  would, 
unless  they  were  restrained  by  the  charter.  I know 
they  would  not  at  present,  because  they  are  in  debt,  as 
I said  already. 

21124.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  aware  whether  any 
application  has  ever  been  made  to  the  Irish  Society 
either  at  Derry  or  Coleraine  for  aid  for  a school  con- 
ducted by  Catholic  bodies  ? — I am  aware  of  no  such 
instance.  I am  always  present  with  the  Visitation  when 
they  come  over  each  year — what  they  call  the  Visitation 
of  the  Society — that  is,  usually  sixteen  or  eighteen  of 
the  Court  of  twenty-six  usually  come  over,  and  I hear 
all  the  applications.  As  far  as  I ever  heard,  no  applica- 
tion has  ever  been  made  from  a Roman  Catholic  body. 

21125.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
complaints  in  the  Deny  papers  and  some  others,  that 
the  Irish  Society  never  makes  any  grants  of  that 
kind,  and  of  their  illiberality  in  that  respect? — I do 
not  remember  that  I have  ever  seen  any  articles  of 
that  kind,  but  I have  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is  sometimes 
the  fashion  of  certain  of  the  papers  to  abuse  the  Irish 
Society,  because  they  want  to  get  something  out  of  it, 
and  they  do  occasionally  make  complaints  approaching 
to  that. 

21126.  But  does  not  the  fact  of  such  complaints 
having  come  within  your  knowledge  show  that  it  is 
because  the  people  of  the  locality  know  that  it  would 
not  be  given  that  they  do  not  ask  it?  — I. do  not 
know'  that  is  the  case. 

21127.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  a place  like 
Coleraine,  where  the  Homan  Catholics  are  veiy  poor, 
they  would  be  likely  to  apply  to  the  Irish  Society 
for  aid,  if  there  was  any  chance  of  getting  it? — I do 
not  know  that  they  would  be  likely  to  apply  to  the 
Irish  Society  for  aid. 

21128.  Under  any  circumstances  ? — Under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 


21129.  Why? — I think  that  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  that  induces  them  not  to  accept  grants  from 
the  National  Board  would  operate  in  this  case  also. 
That  is  my  own  impression,  but  I have  no  justification 
for  it. 

21130.  You  know  the  town  of  Coleraine,  I suppose  ? 
Quite  well. 

21131.  How  many  Homan  Catholic  schools  are  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board  in  the  town? — I can- 
not tell  that.  I know  nothing  of  any  of  the  schools 
except  the  model  school  and  our  own. 

21132.  Are  you  aware  how  many  pei-sons  of  each  de- 
nomination attend  the  public  schools  of  Coleraine 
altogether? — lam  not  aware.  We  have  420  on  the 
list  for  our  own  school.  But  those  are  matters  that 
are  printed  and  published  in  the  returns. 

21133.  But  still  it  comes  fairly  within  the  kind  of 
information  that  the  Commissioners  expect  to  get  from 
the  agent  of  the  Irish  Society? — If  I had  been 
aware  that  I should  be  asked  statistics  of  the  population 
I should  have  prepared  myself. 

21134.  What  proportion  do  you  think  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  actually  attending  school  in  Coleraine 
bear  to  the  others  ? — I think  they  are  in  the  majority. 
21135.  In  Coleraine?— I should  think  so. 

21136.  Are  you  aware  how  many  National  schools 
there  are  in  Coleraine,  in  the  town,  attended  solely  by 
Roman  Catholics  ? — I am  not. 

21137.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  other 
Catholic  schools  in  the  town  of  Coleraine,  except  those 
connected  with  the  National  Board? — I am  not  aware 
whether  there  are  or  not. 

21138.  Then  why  did  you  say  that  the  very  same 
causes  which  prevented  them  joining  the  National 
Board  would  prevent  them  taking  aid  from  the  Irish 
Society,  if  the  fact  is  that  all  their  schools  in  Coleraine 
are  connected  with  the  National  Board? — I do  not 
say  that  is  the  fact.  You  asked  my  opinion  and  I 
gave  it. 

21139.  But,  if  you  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  no 
schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the  town  but 
those  connected  with  the  National  Board,  does  that 
affect  your  opinion  on  the  subject? — I do  not  know 
that  there  are  no  schools  in  the  town  of  Coleraine  but 
those  connected  ■with  the  National  Board. 

21140.  But  suppose  you  were  told  that  that  is  the 
case,  and  that  there  were  no  schools  in  Coleraine  at- 
tended by  Roman  Catholics,  except  those  under  the 
National  Board,  would  that  alter  your  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  why  they  have  not  applied  to  the  Irish 
Society  for  aid? — It  would,  materially,  so  far  as  Cole- 
raine is  concerned,  entirely  alter  it. 

21141.  The  Chairman. — What  made  you  think  that 
there  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
an  indisposition  to  accept  assistance  from  the  National 
Board '! — That  is  a thing  that  is  a matter  of  notoriety 
more  than  anything  else.  It  is  a fact,  I believe,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  prefer  denominational 
education  to  mixed  education,  and  that  is  my  reason 
for  saying  it  and  my  only  one. 

21142.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — Are  not  all  the  present 
schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
except  some  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  under  the 
National  Board?  — I am  not  aware  of  that.  The 
reason  I say  so  is  that  it  is  a matter  of  notoriety  in  Derry 
that  it  is  not  desired  that  the  Catholics  should  attend 
the  model  school,  which  is  unquestionably  a most  ex- 
cellent one. 

21143.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  real  point  at 
issue,  which  is  this,  that  all  the  schools  attended  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  except 
the  few  who  attend  the  Church  Education  Society  and 
the  Christian  Brothers,  are  connected  with  the  National 
Board  ? — That  is  a matter  of  which  the  members  of  this 
Commission  are  infinitely  better  judges  than  myself 
My  opinion  is  not  entitled  to  much  weight  or  value  on 
that  point. 

21144.  But  still  I may  put  this  question  to  you— 
is  it  not  a matter  of  notoriety  in  the  north  of  Reland, 
amongst  all  classes,  that  if  they  were  to  make  that  ap- 
plication they  would  be  refused  ?— I think  it  is  the 
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impression  that  they  would  he  refused.  If  so  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  an  idea  that  the  charter  did  not  em- 
power the  societj'  to  make  that  grant.  But  I am  very 
certain  of  tins,  that  the  society  would  make  grants 
and  large  grants — at  least  I believe  they  would  make 
large  grants — if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  and  if 
application  was  made  to  them. 

21145.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  the  habit  of  the 
society  to  make  grants  towards  the  building  or  enlarge- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  ? — I have 
never  known  an  instance  of  their  having  made  a grant 
for  a Homan  Catholic  place  of  worship. 

21146.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  ever  known 
an  instance  of  their  being  asked  to  do  so  ? — Never. 

21147.  Mr.  Stokes. — Grants  have  been  made  to 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Antrim? — Not  in  Antrim. 
None  out  of  Londonderry.  I am  sure  not  indeed. 
There  was  one  made  to  a meeting-house  in  Donegal, 
but  it  was  on  the  verge  of  their  estate,  and  it  was  a 
meeting-house  that  many  of  their  tenants  attended. 

21148.  I think  you  mentioned  the  Coleraine  Model 
School  ? — I have  not  been  much  in  it. 

21149.  Have  you  watched  the  working  of  that 
school  at  all  ? — Never  at  any  time. 

21150.  Have  you  heard  of  any  scandal  in  that 
school  which  caused,  some  time  ago,  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  the  teachers? — I have  heard  some  such 
rumour  vaguely. 

21151.  You  expressed  a great  deal  of  surprise 
that  Roman  Catholics  felt  a disinclination  to  send 
their  children  to  such  a school — would  the  scandal, 
with  which  it  appears  you  are  more  or  less  acquainted, 
lessen  that  surprise  ? — Do  you  speak  now  of  the  Cole- 
raine school? 

21152.  The  Coleraine  school? — I did  not  talk  about 
Roman  Catholics  not  attending  the  Coleraine  Model 
School;  I have  no  knowledge  of  that;  it  is  of  the 
Londonderry  school  I spoke. 

21153.  Did  you  not  understand  that  the  London- 
derry school  and  the  Coleraine  school  were  condemned 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — I 
understand  that  model  schools  generally  have  been 
condemned  by  them. 

21154.  Mr.  Sullwan. — How  far  do  the  operations 
of  the  Irish  Society  extend  ? — Almost  exclusively  to 
the  county  of  Londonderry. 

21155.  Are  they  not  bound  by  their  charter  to  main- 
tain schools  in  all  the  places  where  the  other  compa- 
nies have  estates? — No;  some  of  the  other  companies 
made  an  attempt  to  establish  that  principle;  but 
whether  it  is  a fact  or  not  I cannot  tell. 

21156.  Have  they  any  in  any  of  the  other  counties 
to  which  the  estates  extend? — We  have  no  schools  in 
Londonderry  not  on  our  own  property ; but  the  society 
contributes  to  some  schools  in  Donegal. 

21157.  And  any  in  Tyrone  ? — I think  not.  Green- 
castle — that  is  one  in  Donegal.  Innishowen,  Shrove- 
liead,  and  Moville,  are  also  in  Donegal.  Carrigans,  in 
Donegal,  and  a Sunday  school.  Ture,  in  Donegal. 
Those  are  the  only  schools  outside  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry. 

21158.  Then  when  the  estates  were  divided,  and 
the  other  companies  got  estates  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, did  the  original  principle  of  the  charier  fall  into 
abeyance  altogether? — They  did  not;  the  London 
companies  did  not  get  estates  in  any  other  county  except 
Londonderry. 

21159.  Only  in  Derry? — Only  in  Derry. 

21160.  Then  on  whom  has  the  liability  fallen  to 
maintain  the  schools  in  other  counties? — I cannot  tell, 
but,  so  far  as  regards  schools  for  secondary  education, 


there  are  royal  schools  in  most  of  the  other  counties, 
as  of  course  you  all  are  aware.  There  is  Dungannon 
Royal  School,  Portora  Royal  School,  at  Enniskillen,  the 
royal  school  at  Cavan,  the  royal  school  at  Armagh,  the 
royal  school  at  Raphoe. 

21161.  But  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is 
no  money  whatsoever  coming  out  of  those  estates  to  any 
royal  school  in  the  county  of  Londonderry? — There  is 
no  royal  school,  properly  so  called,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry. 

21162.  The  county  of  Londonderry  is  the  county, 
of  all  others,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  confiscation 
took  place,  and  where  there  is  the  least  amount  given 
for  education  ? — I do  not  say  so  ; I say  that  the 
amount  subscribed  by  the  Irish  Society  for  education, 
primary  and  secondary,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
is  largely  in  excess  of  that  granted  for  airy  other 
county. 

21163.  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  income  of  the 
royal  school  of  Dungannon  is? — I know  something 
about  the  rent  of  the  lands ; I also  know  something 
about  the  income  of  the  teachers.  I presume  you 
mean  the  amount  expended? 

21164.  Expended? — The  amount  expended  by  the 
Irish  Society  for  educational  purposes  is  largely  in 
excess  of  what  was  expended  for  Dungannon  Royal 
School  some  years  ago,  when  I knew  much  of  it. 

21165.  What  was  the  actual  return  by  the  Endowed 
Commission? — Will  you  allow  mo  to  supplement  my 
answer  by  saying  that  from  this  return  it  appears  that 
for  the  year  1867  the  amount  expended  in  London- 
derry, and  some  schools  throughout  the  county,  was 
£1,602  12a.  5 d.  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  the 
Coleraine  division  of  the  county  £697  10s.,  making 
altogether  £2,300  or  thereabouts.  I should  think  that 
our  society  gives  at  least  double  what  is  given  by  the 
other  body.  We  pay  £2,300  a year  besides  our  large 
outlay  on  buildings. 

21166.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  T understand  you  to  say 
that  the  Irish  Society  made  no  grant  towards  the 
building  of  a Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  the  county 
of  Antrim  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  instance. 

21167.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  an  answer  given 
by  Alderman  Humphrey,  who,  I think,  was  Governor 
of  the  society : — “ It  has  been  alleged  that  you  have 
given  money  out  of  the  plantations  which  were 
originally  instituted — for  instance,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  To  what  amount  was  that  done  ? We  may 
have  done  so  now  and  then.  A poor  Presbyterian 
clergyman  may  have  come  to  us,  and  applied  for  a do- 
nation for  building  or  improving  a chapel.  We  have 
taken  that  into  consideration,  and  given  donations  for 
those  purposes?”— There  has  been  no  such  instance 
within  my  knowledge,  so  far  as  my  seven  years’  con- 
nexion with  the  society  extends. 

21168.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  yorr  regard  that  as  a 
bond  fide  statement  that  such  a grant  was  made  for 
such  a purpose  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ? — No  ; the 
answer  is  loosely  worded,  but  it  certainly  admits  of 
any  person  drawing  that  inference  from  it. 

21169.  Mr.  Stokes. — Woidd  it,  in  your  opinion,  be 
a proper  administration  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  Irish 
Society  that  so  long  as  there  was  a Presbyterian  chapel 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  or  any  other  county,  by 
"which  the  surplus  funds  of  the  society  might  be  ab- 
sorbed, so  long  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  children 
living  on  the  estate  of  the  society  woidd  have  no  claim 
for  assistance  towards  their  education  ? — Every  claim 
if  the  charter  did  not  preclude  it,  and  I should  for  my 
own  part  most  gladly  see  them  contribute  to  every 
Roman  Catholic  charity  as  well  as  any  Protestant  one. 


Dec.  3,  186S. 

Richard 

Williamson, 


The  Very  Rev.  Laurence  Canon  Toole  sworn  and  examined. 


21170.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  state  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  to  which  you  belong,  the  chapter  of 
which  you  are  the  Canon,  and  the  situation  of  any 
parochial  charge  you  may  have  ? — I am  connected  with 
the  diocese  of  Salford,  comprising  the  hundreds  of 
Salford  and  Blackburn,  the  cathedral  and  chapter  of 


St.  J ohn’s,  in  Salford,  and  the  church  to  which  I am 
attached  as  clergyman  is  St.  Wilfrid’s,  Hulme,  Man- 
chester. 

21171.  What  are  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  under 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  with  which  you 
are  personally  connected  ? — Those  known  by  the  names 


The  Very 
Rev.  Laurence 
Canon  Toole. 
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T)cc.  3,  1868.  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  and  St.  Alphonsus’ — two  sets  of  could  not  follow,  or  else  we  should  have  to  find  the 

schools.  money  ourselves.  For  the  extreme  poor  I think  it 

The  Very  21172.  Are  you  manager  of  them? — Yes.  ought  to  be  entirely  free. 

CanonToole6  21173.  Do  you  correspond  on  behalf  of  the  St.  21191.  In  managing  the  affairs  of  the  school,  with 
Wilfrid’s  school  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu-  whom  do  you  correspond? — The  Secretary  of  the  Corn- 
cation  ? — I do.  mittee  of  Council. 

21174.  What  number  of  children  have  you  on  the  21192.  What  are  the  relations  of  your  school  with 
books  of  those  schools  ? — About  900.  the  Catholic  School  Committee? — I have  no  relation  or 

21175.  What  is  the  average  attendance  out  of  that  connexion  with  them  whatever,  except  that  on  two 

number? — I can  tell  the  average  attendance  for  last  year  occasions  I obtained  some  grants  from  them  for  build- 

by  referring  to  papers.  The  average  attendance  in  St.  ing.  On  one  occasion  I obtained  £200  towards  a build- 

Wilfrid’s  boys’  school  for  the  last  year  was  215  ; in  the  ing,  and  on  another  occasion  £50;  that  is  all  the 

gii-ls’  school  it  was  140,  and  in  the  infant  school  253  ; connexion  I have  had  with  them,  except  to  contribute 
in  the  St.  Alphonsus’  school,  the  average  attendance  towards  the  committee. 

is  about  200.  21193.  Does  the  committee  exercise  any  authority 

21176.  Are  those  children  exclusively  of  the  poorest  or  control  over  your  schools  ? — None  whatever, 
class  of  the  population  ? — Exclusively  so.  21194.  Have  you  any  members  of  the  Church  of 

21177.  Do  any  of  them  pay  school-fees? — They  all  England  or  Protestants  attending  the  schools? — There 

pay  school-fees,  or  have  them  paid  for  them.  may  be  a few,  but  they  are  so  few  that  we  never  notice 

21178.  What  are  the  various  amounts  that  are  them.  There  may  be  four,  or  five,  or  six.  We  for- 

charged  ? — From  one  penny  to  fourpence.  merly  had  a greater  number,  perhaps  about  three  times 

21179.  Is  that  according  to  the  condition  of  their  that  number,  but  there  are  now  so  many  Church  of 
parents,  or  according  to  the  subjects  that  are  taught?  England  schools  built  around  mine  that  the  Protestant 
— It  is  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parents,  the  children  go  to  their  own  schools.  I think  there  are 
subjects  are  the  same  through  the  whole  school,  accord-  nine  Protestant  schools  in  my  neighbourhood, 
ing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  21195.  Are  any  of  those  children  the  children  of 
21180.  Are  those  the  poorest  children  who  receive  mixed  marriages  ? — In  places  like  Manchester  a great 
assistance  in  their  payments,  and  do  all  the  children  number  of  the  children  are  the  children  of  mixed  mar- 
pay  in  advance  ? — On  Monday  or  Tuesday  mornings  riages. 

they  pay  for  the  week.  21196.  Are  there  any  special  reasons  why  those 

21181.  Then  there  are  none  admitted  absolutely  children  come  to  your  schools? — None,  except  that  it 
free  ? — I have  to  pay  for  them  sometimes  myself,  or  to  is  the  will  of  the  parents.  The  schools  have  a good 
find  the  money  for  them,  still  we  have  to  refuse  mim-  reputation,  and  the  parents  send  their  children  to  them 
bers  who  say  they  cannot  pay.  There  is  another  reason  thinking  them  to  be  good  schools, 
for  refusing  to  admit  them  sometimes  ; it  is  that  we  21197.  Do  you  find  that  the  present  regulations  of 
find  when  they  are  paid  for  by  others,  they  do  not  the  Committee  of  Council  hinder  you  in  religious  teach- 
attend  regularly,  and  become  a nuisance  in  the  schools.  ing  ? — Not  in  the  least.  It  is  perfectly  free. 

21182.  Are  the  teachers  in  those  schools  ordixxax-y  21198.  When  the  Government  Inspectors  examine 
teachers,  or  are  they  connected  with  any  monastic  the  schools  do  they  examine  in  anything  but  secular 
body? — The  teachers  in  the  boys’ school  are  ox-dinary  teaching? — Nothing  else.  There  is  no  inquiry  upon 
teachex-s,  cex-tificated  under  the  Committee  of  Council,  any  other  subject. 

assisted  by  pxipil  teachers.  The  teachers  in  the  gix-ls’  21199.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  any 
school  and  in  the  infant  schools  are  ladies  connected  schools  in  which,  from  a considex-able  mixture  of  Px-o- 
witli  a religious  community.  testants,  the  conscience  clause  was  a substantial  mat- 

21 183.  What  is  the  name  of  that  community  ? — ter  in  the  management  of  those  schools  ? — I believe  my 
The  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  came  present  schools  are  capable  of  holding  1,100  children, 
originally  from  this  neighbourhood,  Rathfax-nham.  They  have  always  been  professedly  Catholic  schools, 

21184.  Are  they  an  exclusively  educational  body?  and  I have  not  known  any  instance  where  there  were 
— They  have  been  so  from  their  foundation  in  the  any  considerable  number  of  Px-otestaixt  children  in  such 
reign  of  J anxes  I.  a Catholic  school.  If  there  were  sxxch  a state  of  things 

21185.  Are  they  a body  that  prevail  much  ixx  Eng-  as  this,  that  a small  number  of  poorer  Catholics  were 
land  ? — No.  They  have  only  two  large  houses  in  Man-  obliged  to  go  to  a Protestant  school  supported  by  the 
Chester  and  Yoik.  Tliehoixscin  Yorkisavei-y  old  one.  State,  or  a small  number  of  Protestants  obliged  to 
21186.  Arc  those  nuns  teaching  in  Manchester  go  to  a Catholic  school  supported  by  the  State,  then 
English  or  Irish  generally  ? — Some  are  English  and  I should  say  that  in  both  cases  there  ought  to  be  an 
some  are  Irish.  The  principal  teachers  in  the  poor  exemption  for  the  minority  who  are  thus  compelled  to  go 
schools  are  English.  They  also  ax-e  cex-tificated.  there,  from  what  I would  term  direct  religioxxs  teaching. 

21187.  Ax-c  your  masters  remunerated  by  fixed  21200.  Do  many  of  the  children  of  your  congrega- 
salai-ies,  or  do  they  get  the  whole  or  pax-t  of  tlxe  chil-  tion  go  to  Protestant  schools  ? — They  do  occasionally 
dren’s  pence  ? — They  have  a fixed  salary.  to  schools  round  about  us.  Parents  are  very  whimsical 

21188.  Have  you  practically  found  it  desirable  to  sometimes,  and  our  population  being  principally  the. 
make  weekly  charges  from  the  poorest  people  ? — It  is  Irish  pool-,  they  are  not  in  good  circumstances,  and  we 
the  practice,  as  we  are  obliged  to  provide  sufficient  are  obliged  to  keep  the  fees  down  as  much  as  possible 
money  to  entitle  xxs  to  the  grants  from  the  Committee  to  meet  their  circumstances,  then,  when  they  get  better 
of  Council.  off,  they  are  so  whimsical  that  they  think  that  a higher 

21189.  Do  yoxx  find  that  having  to  make  the  pay-  pi-iced  school  will  produce  a better  article.  However, 
ment  in  advance  increases  the  value  set  by  the  children  after  being  away  for  six  months  or  so  they  come  back 
and  parents  on  the  edxxcation  given  in  the  schools  ? — to  ixs  again.  That  is  very  common. 

It  does,  bxxt  in  xxxany  instances  it  must  necessarily  act  21201.  Have  any  cases  of  disputes  as  to  conversion 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  children ; but  if  we  find  that  and  interference  with  religious  belief  arisen  between 
the  children  have  really  good  parents,  who  woidd  you  and  the  managers  of  the  Protestant  schools? — Never, 
endeavour  to  keep  them  at  school,  we  do  our  utmost  to  21202.  Have  such  questions  arisen  between  you  and 
obtain  the  moxxey  for  their-  education.  the  parents  of  those  few  Protestant  children  in  the 

21190.  We  have  been  told  by  some  witnesses  before  schools? — Never;  because  they  send  them  by  their 
this  Commission  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  mana-  own  free  act,  and  they  can  take  them  away  by  their 
gers  discoxu-age  teachex-s  from  requix-ing  money  pay-  own  free  act. 

ments  fx-orn  the  children.  Is  that  a policy  which  yoxx  21203.  Do  you  think  the  existing  conscience  clause 
are  at  all  disposed  to  practice  iu  Manchester? — No,  by  in  England  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  reli- 
no  means.  If  I had  to  devise  a great  National  scheme  gious  teaching  in  the  schools? — No,  because  I think 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  I would  make  it  entirely  the  conscience  clause  would  be  applicable  px-incipally  iu 
free ; bxxt  in  our  present  condition  it  is  a policy  we  remote  country  places. 
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21204.  Are  there  any  periods  of  the  day  at  which  of  conscience  they  find  it  advantageous  in  many  in-  Dec.  3,  isse. 

you  make  the  Protestant  children  leave  the  school  on  stances  to  employ  that  undervaluing  in  life  afterwards.  — — 

account  of  distinctive  religious  instruction? — No.  We  There  are  many  instances  of  that.  ’ The  Very 

make  no  difference,  the  act  being  voluntary  on  the  21213.  You  mean  that  they  look  merely  to  the  Canon  Toole6 
part  of  the  parents  to  send  the  children  or  not,  and  I goodness  of  the  secular  education  given  in  the  schools  ? 

consider  it  a great  objection  to  introduce  into  a school,  — They  have  been  led  to  look  also  to  any  interest any 

if  we  can  avoid  it,  the  knowledge  of  two  different  re-  temporal  interest  that  will  present  itself  to  them.  As 

ligions,  or  make  exceptions  in  the  school.  With  to  the  goodness  of  the  education,  our  schools  are  as 

whatever  few  Protestants  there  may  be  we  go  on  as  good  as  those  of  our  neighbours.  My  aim  has  always 

usual,  say  the  same  prayers,  and  use  the  same  hymns  been  to  have,  and  I think  I have  tolerably  succeeded  in 

and  catechism  ; they  are  not  required  to  learn  the  having  schools  that  stand  as  high  as  any  in  Manchester 

catechism,  but  they  hear  the  lessons.  We  take  no  as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Government.  Still’ 

particular  notice  if  they  don’t  know  it.  if  the  parents  can  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no 

21205.  They  are  present,  and  hear  whatever  reli-  religion  taught  in  another  school  not  Catholic,  they 
gious  instruction  goes  on?— Yes,  whatever  goes  on.  will  often  take  the  children  away,  and  send  them 
21206.  And  this  with  the  knowledge  of,  and  with-  to  that  other  school.  I hold  that  religion  taught 
out  any  objection  from,  the  parents? — So  I presume.  in  a school — taught  to  the  poor  in  a school,  is  not 
21207.  Has  the  religious  instruction  so  communi-  merely  taught  by  the  direct  instruction  and  words  of 
cated,  in  any  instance  tended  to  change  the  belief  after-  the  catechism,  or  by  the  explanations  given  of  it  by  the 
wards  of  a child  when  he  left  the  school?— I don’t  clergyman,  but,  that  the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
know  that  it  has.  I don’t  know  of  any  instance.  place  constitute  a part  of  it ; just  as  in  the  case  of  a 

21208.  What  is  done  with  respect  to  those  children  family,  where  the  young  receive  instruction  in  re- 
of  your  congregation  who  attend  the  Protestant  schools,  spectability  of  character,  and  a sense  of  propriety,  from 
Are  they  sent  away  at  any  hours  for  separate  religious  the  domestic  arrangements,  and  from  the  life  and  con- 
instruction?— No,  I don’t  think  they  are.  I never  duct  of  parents,  even  more  than  from  verbal  counsels  • 
heard  of  it.  The  schools  they  generally  send  them  to  so  it  must  be  in  a school.  The  true  religious  teach- 
are,  first,  the  New  Jerusalem  schools,  and  secondly,  the  ing  is  in  every  action  there,  and  at  every  moment 
Unitarian  schools  in  Lower  Mosley-street.  That  is  a it  must  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
very  large  school  kept  by  the  Unitarians,  in  which  21214.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  discussion 
there  is  no  distinctive  religious  teaching,  and  I believe  which  took  place  between  the  Committee  of  Council 
there  is  not  any  in  the  New  Jerusalem  schools.  These  and  the  Catholic  School  Committee,  in  arranging  the 
are  the  two  principal  schools  in  which  there  are  Ca-  terms  upon  which  Roman  Catholic  schools  should  be 

tholic  children.  They  may  go  to  others  for  a motive  submitted  to  Government  inspection  ? Nothin*. 

for  a few  weeks;  and  then  come  back  to  us.  21215.  Mr.  Stolces.— Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  dis- 

21209.  Has  it  ever  occurred,  either  to  the  Roman  cussions  on  the  bill  proposed  for  Manchester  and  Salford 
Catholic  bishop  or  yourself,  to  forbid  the  children  some  years  ago  ? — Yes ; I was  examined  before  the 
of  your  congregation  going  to  particular  schools  on  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  prin- 
accouut  of  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  given  cipal  question  was  in  regard  to  religion  and  education, 
in  the  classes?— Yes,  as  long  as  we  have  good  schools  It  was  a part  of  that  scheme  not  only  to  require 
I should  forbid  them,  if  they  listened  to  me,  and  re-  that  if  any  of  the  religious  denominations  would 
monstrate  with  them.  I think  it  my  duty  to  watch  open  schools  they  should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  con- 

over  them  and  take  care  of  them.  I should  forbid  ditions  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  but,  that  the  local 

them  to  go  to  any  Protestant  school.  board,  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  Manchester 

21210.  I think  you  said  a certain  number  did  go  to  might  open  schools  on  the  simple  condition  that  the 
Protestant. schools?— Well,  it  is  in  opposition  to  my  Bible  was  read  in  them.  I objected  to  that  for  this 
will,  and  against  my  wish.  reason,  that  it  would  give  the  local  board  an  undue 

21211.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Have  you  reason  to  be-  advantage  for  what,  in  want  of  a milder  term,  I would 
lieve  that  there  is  a large  number  ? — There  is  not  a call  proselytism  ; it  would  enable  them,  at  a cheap  rate 

large  number.  It  is  something  perhaps,  like  the  num-  and  without  much  expenditure  of  money,  to  *o  into 

ber  of  Protestants  that  may  occasionally  come  to  us.  the  poorest  neighbourhoods,  which  are  composed  of  the 
There  may  be  three  or  four  in  a school,  or  perhaps  a poor  Catholics  from  Ireland,  and  open  schools  there 
larger  number  in  the  Unitarian  school.  We,  the  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  open 

21212.  The  Chairman.— You  can  understand  they  schools  in  such  neighbourhoods  unless  we  could  provide 
would  prefer  to  come  to  your  schools,  but  have  cases  an  expensive,  well  fitted  up  and  well-ventilated  build- 
arisen  in  which  you  or  the  bishop  have  felt  it  neces-  ing,  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  Council ; though 
sary  to  interpose  in  active  opposition  to  Roman  Ca-  they  might  open  a school  in  any  warehouse-room  on 
tholic  parents  sending  their  children  to  Protestant  the  condition  of  reading  the  Bible  in  it. 
schools?— We  have  had  no  active  opposition  except  21216.  Was  that  scheme  promoted  by  Sir  John 
by  words  of  remonstrance  and  counsel.  One  great  Pakington,  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  and  many  other 

ground  of  excuse  that  they  have  for  sending  their  influential  persons  ? — No ; it  was  promoted  by  Canon 
children  to  the  schools  I speak  of  is  based  on  that  Richson,  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  but  it  was  defeated 

which  ls  such  a prevalent  idea  here  in  Ireland,  arising  21217.  Do  the  Catholics  of  Manchester  generally 
from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  education  of  the  take  the  new  that  you  have  put  before  the  Commis- 
poor — namely,  if  there  is  no  religion  taught  in  the  school  sioners  ? — I believe  so. 

that  was  the  ultimate  good  they  had  to  expect.  Hav-  21218.  How  long  have  you  been  manager  of  pri- 
wg  traced  the  history  of  opmion  here,  from  the  time  mary  schools  in  Manchester  ?— About  twenty  years 
when  the  schools  in  this  country  were  called  the  Kildare-  and  about  ten  years  in  full  connexion  for  all  the  depart 

street  schools,  and  met  with  such  active  opposition  on  ments  of  my  schools,  with  the  Committee  of  Council 
the  part  of  the  Catholics,  I find  a general  idea  prevails,  21219.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  management 
that  as  long  as  there  were  schools  like  the  mixed  of  schools  under  the  Old  Code,  administered  by  the 

"!'  National  system,  in  which  there  was  no  direct  reli-  Committee  of  Council?— I came  into  connexion  with 

Aious  teaching,  except  under  some  peculiarly  stringent  the  Committee,  as  I have  stated,  about  ten  years  a*o 

rele,  that  was  all  the  Catholics  could  hope  or  look  for.  21220.  Were  your  schools  not  connected  before  the 
jNow,  that  idea  pervades  those  from  Ireland,  who  are  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code?— Yes  ; the  revised 

m England,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  evils  wc  have  to  code  is  only  about  four  or  five  years  in  operation 
complain  of,  because  it  has  led  to  a want  of  what  I should  21221.  Under  the  Old  Code  did  not  the  Privy  Coun- 
call religious  principle.  It  has  depraved  the  minds  cil  grant  salaries  to  masters  directly,  and  to  pupil 

ol  many  of  the  people.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  has,  in  teachers  ?— They  paid  for  the  pupil  teachers  and  sup- 

any  morally  culpable  way  demoralized  them,  but  it  has  plemented  the  salaries  of  the  masters.  If  I remember 

produced,  I should  say,  a great  stratum  of  insincerity.  rightly,  that  was  the  rule. 

Having  first  learned  perforce  to  undervalue  the  rights  21222.  Did  not  the  aid  which  the  master  got  under 
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Dec.  3,  >868.  the  Old  Code  go  directly  to  him  from  the  Council  office!  department  for  .boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants? 

~ — Yes,  directly  to  him.  — ' Yes  ; the  boy’s  school  is  six ty-four  feet  long  by  forty- 

Rev  Laurence  21223.  Under  the  Revised  Code  how  is  the  school  five  feet  wide.  The  infant  school  is  sixty-two  feet  long 

Canon  Toole,  aided  ? — First,  by  a payment  for  the  average  attend-  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  The  girl’s 

ancc  ; and  secondly,  upon  the  number  of  passes  ob-  school  which  is  over  it  is  the  same  size,  though  being 

tained,  each  child  being  required  to  pass  in  three  points,  a half  open  roof  it  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  very 

21224.  Which  of  the  two  systems  do  you  prefer? — well  ventilated,  and  great  as  the  number  of  children 

I prefer  the  latter.  attending  it  are  I see  no  objection  to  bringing  so  many 

21225.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  that  pre-  children  together.  The  rooms  are  well  ventilated 

ference? — Yes.  In  the  first  place,  I see  it  com-  and  you  never  see  the  children  asleep.  They  have 

plained  by  some  that  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  good  fresh  air. 

intelligence  in  the  school.  I do  not  believe  that.  I 21233.  What  teaching  staff  do  you  employ  in  the 
see  a geater  activity  in  the  schools  than  before ; boy’s  school  ? — A mastei-,  assistant  master-,  both  certi- 

because,  a great  deal  of  the  examination,  formerly,  Seated,  and  five  pupil  teachers. 

necessarily  consisted  in  show  and  display,  hence,  21234.  Where  did  you  procure  your  head  master  ? 
those  who  were  of  a supei-ior  ability  and  shai-p-  — From  this  neighboui-hood.  When  I wanted  a 

ness  of  understanding  were  more  prepai'ed  and  quali-  master  I applied  to  one  of  the  Inspectors  here,  asking 

fied  for  the  examination.  The  teacher  himself,  or  her-  him  if  he  could  recommend  me  a good  mastei-.  He  told 

self,  also  performed  the  part  of  the  examiner,  in  the  me  of  one,  and  on  his  x-ecommendation  I accepted  him. 

presence  of  the  Inspectox-.  The  child  was  familiar  with  The  master  came  to  me  in  October  or  November  in 

the  voice  of  the  teacher,  and  with  the  manner  of  put-  1858,  stood  examination  for  his  certificate  in  the 

ting  the  questions.  In  the  meantime,  great  numbers  Christmas  following — took  his  certificate  under  the 

of  slow  and  sluggish  children  that  were  a sort  of  drag  Committee  of  Council,  and  has  been  with  me  since, 
upon  the  master,  were  left  behind — not  presented,  and  21235.  Has  he  given  you  satisfaction? — Perfect 
kept  in  the  background,  and  the  report  depended  on  satisfaction. 

the  general  appearance  of  the  school.  Now,  everything  21236.  From  your  obsei-vation  of  him  and  the  in- 
is substantial.  There  is  not  so  much  sought  for.  There  formation  he  has  given  you,  have  you  formed  any 

arc  the  three  tests — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  opinion  of  the  National  system  as  it  exists  in  Ireland 

and  each  child  passes  through  an  examination.  It  is  compared  with  the  system  in  operation  in  England? 

short,  but  effective,  and  gives  greater  satisfaction  both  — Fi-om  my  own  observation,  and  also  from  what  I 

to  me,  as  manager,  and  to  my  teachers.  have  heard  from  him,  I must  say  that  I not  only  pre- 

21226.  Do  you  and  the  teachers  who  act  under  you  fer  the  system  we  have  in  England,  but  I do  not  like 

find  any  difficulty  in  preparing  the  children  for  indi-  the  system  that  is  here.  I must  in  the  first  place  say 

vidual  examination  ? — None  whatever,  because  from  he  is  not  only  a man  of  considerable  ability,  but  of 
the  first  day  in  the  year  to  the  last  the  object  is,  to  natural  respectability  of  character  besides,  and  I am 
have  them  prepared.  Of  course  there  may  be  a confident  from  many  things  I have  heard  from  him 
little  more  earnestness  a week  or  two  before  the  ex-  that  I should  not  like  to  have  some  of  the  teachers  who 
animation  ; but  unless  the  work  be  carried  out  during  pass  here  in  the  training  schools.  What  I deplore 

the  year  they  cannot  be  up  to  the  mark  at  the  end.  so  much  in  that  mixed  or  irreligious  system I will 

21227.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  beneficial  not  say  irreligious,  but  unreligious  system — is  that  it 

in  the  cases  of  backward  children  ? — Most  certainly  ; has  its  effect,  and  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  masters. 
I will  mention  an  instance  in  point.  I know  that  One  of  their  duties  during  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
formerly  some  boys  in  the  school,  even  of  those  who  fession  must  be  to  suppress  and  cushion  the  profession 
were  in  ordinary  attendance,  were  kept  in  the  back  of  religion  which  ought  to  be  the  great  motive  in  a 
ground ; but  now,  although  I find  that  last  year  the  man’s  life,  and  to  imprint  it  upon  children,  that  it  is  a 
average  attendance  in  the  boy’s  school  was  215,  yet  the  matter  to  be  put  on  or  put  off,  as  occasion  may  require, 

number  presented  for  examination  was  219.  We  pre-  instead  of  being  one  which  should  pervade  every 

seated  a larger  number  for  examination  than  there  thought  and  every  action. 

was  of  average  attendance.  If  a boy  makes  his  at-  21237.  Was  the  assistant  master  brought  up  in  your 
tendance  200  times  in  the  year,  and  has  left  the  school,  own  school  ? — The  assistant  master  began  his  education, 

and  obtained  employment  he  is  in  some  instances  I think,  in  our  school ; he  became  a pupil-teacher, 

brought  up  for  examination.  served  five  years,  and  took  a Queen’s  scholarship,  went 

21228.  Do  you  think  that  the  Revised  Code  has  had  to  the  training  college,  and  came  back  to  me  and  has 
the  effect  of  securing  a more  regular  attendance  ? — I been  with  me  two  years. 

think  it  has.  It  must  have  done  so,  I think,  although  21238.  Do  you  think  the  career  of  that  young  man 
I could  not  speak  to  the  matter  positively.  For  is  a good  example  of  the  usefulness  of  the  system 

this  reason — that  the  master’s  or  teachex-’s  interest  in  England,  embracing  the  training  system  ? I think 

consists  in  having  the  children  at  the  school ; for  if  it  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  it.  He  was  the  son  of 
they  do  not  attend  regularly  the  teachers  have  their  poor  parents — a boy  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
work  to  go  over  again,  and  that  must  tell  on  the  result  now  a man  of  high  respectability, 
at  the  eud  of  the  year.  The  recommendations  on  the  21239.  Do  all  the  pupil-teachers,  employed  in  your 
teacher’s  certificate  depend  on  that.  school,  live  in  your  parish,  or  in  the  neighbourhood?— 

21229.  Financially,  how  do  you  find  that  the  new  Yes. 
system  works  for  the  school  ?— Quite  as  well,  if  not  21240.  Iu  Ireland  you  are  aware  that  those  who  are 
better  than  the  former  one,  still  though  we  get  quite  called  pupil- teachers  are  boarded  in  the  model  schools, 

as  much  aid  as  we  did  from  the  former  system,  I and  in  England  that  system  does  not  prevail  ? No. 

should  like  that  it  was  extended,  financially.  21241.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  average  attend- 

21230.  Are  you  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  system  ance  of  boys  in  one  school  was  215  ? — Yes.  Thennm- 
introdueed  by  the  Revised  Code  is  an  improvement  on  ber  “ present  at  all  ” in  the  school  was  450  and  the 
the  old  one  ?• — I think  it  is.  Indeed  I am  certain  it  is,  average  attendance  215. 

short  as  the  time  is  that  the  new  system  has  been  in  21242.  How  many  did  you  present  for  examination? 
existence.  — 219. 

21231.  Do  you  speak  with  regard  to  the  children  21243.  Has  every  one  of  those  boys  so  presented 
and  teachers,  and  the  managers  of  schools  ? — I speak  for  examination  made  at  least  200  attendances  in  the 
with  regard  to  the  children  in  the  first  place,  then,  as  school? — Everyone  of  them.  I have  the  registers  here 
to  the  teachers,  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  and  I do  not  to  show  it. 

know  that  they  require  anything  more  than  to  be  21244.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  the  boys  passed 
satisfied.  They  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  what  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  respectively?— 
they  have  to  do,  and,  lastly,  for  myself — I have  had  the  Yes.  There  were  219  presented  for  examination,  and 
greatest  satisfaction  from  the  system.  in  the  three  classes  there  would  be  657  points  for 

21232.  Do  your  schools  in  St.  Wilfrid’s  comprise  a passing,  in  those  there  were  only  five  points  failures. 
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In  a special  class  of  forty-nine,  for  grammar,  there  was 
one  failure. 

21245.  Has  the  school  been  examined  several  times 
under  the  revised  code? — -Ever  since  the  revised  code 
was  introduced,  which,  I think,  was  in  1862  or  1863. 

21246.  Has  the  school  been  examined  by  different 
Inspectors  ? — By  two. 

21247.  Have  the  results  been  pretty  uniform  ? — The 
same  in  both  cases.  I think  we  got  off  a point  or  two 
better  the  last  time. 

21248.  Is  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  revised 
code  that  every  child  presented  for  examination  shall 
advance  from  class  to  class,  or  from  standard  to  standard, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  every  year  ? — The  same  child 
cannot  be  presented  in  the  same  standard  in  two  suc- 
cessive years.  They  must  go  on. 

21249.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  producing  that 
advance  ? — None  whatever,  because  when  they  can  pass 
satisfactorily  in  one  standard,  they  are  always  ready 
for  the  next  one. 

21250.  Have  you  brought  with  you,  amongst  other 
documents,  a copy  of  any  report  on  the  schools  which 
you  could  put  in  to  show  the  exact  particulars  ? — I have 
my  portfolio  here  with  the  reports  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

21251.  Would  you  allow  the  Commissioners  to  look 
at  them? — Yes,  with  pleasure.  There  are  reports  for 
each  year,  commencing  with  the  year  1863,  when  we 
were  first  required  to  keep  a portfolio. 

21252.  In  speaking  of  the  portfolio,  is  it  a particular 
portfolio  that  must  be  kept  in  every  school  W Yes. 
Bach  school  has  its  own  portfolio. 

21253.  What  is  the  use  of  the  portfolio? — To  keep 
the  documents  sent  from  the  Committee  of  Council ; the 
reports  and  the  correspondence  we  may  have  with  them, 
on  any  important  points  connected  with  the  system. 

21254.  Is  it  required  that  all  the  official  correspond- 
ence should  be  kept  in  the  portfolio  ? — Y es,  on  all  im- 
portant points,  I think. 

21255.  You  said  that  the  ghls’  school  and  infant 
school  were  taught  by  nuns  ? — Yes. 

21256.  Do  they  teach  in  any  other  school  besides 
St.  Wilfrid’s  ? — No  ; those  do  not  in  any  public  school 
in  Manchester,  except  St.  Alphonsus’.  In  their  con- 
vent they  have  large  boarding  and  day  schools. 

21257.  What  is  the  St.  Alphonsus’  school  ? — It  is 
a school  under  the  same  management.  It  is  about 
half  a mile  from  St.  Wilfrid’s. 

21258.  Do  the  nuns  teaching  in  the  two  schools 
live  together  ? — Yes  ; they  belong  to  the  same  com- 
munity. 

21259.  Do  you  find  it  a convenience  that  they 
should  do  so  ? — Yes  ; a very  great  convenience. 

21260.  Would  you  think  any  rule  objectionable  that 
confined  nuns  of  one  community  to  teaching  in  one 
school  ? — I could  see  no  advantage  in  that. 

21261.  Would  it  not  be  a hindrance  to  you  in  your 
work  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  teach  in  more  than 
one  school  ? — Certainly  ; if  I had  half  a dozen  schools 
I should  like  to  have  the  nuns  in  each,  and  I should 
consider  it  a great  advantage,  because  as  they  have 
no  individual  interest  in  the  matter,  their  living  to- 
gether, and  being  able  to  communicate  freely  with 
each  other,  would  be  for  the  public  good. 

21262.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board,  nuns  belonging  to  a particular  con- 
vent are  not  allowed  to  teach  in  more  than  one  school  ? 
— No  ; I was  not. 

21263.  Is  it  a rule  that  would  commend  itself  to 
your  judgment  ? — No. 

21264.  Have  the  nuns  who  teach  in  your  schools 
passed  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  ? — Yes  ; 
all  of  them. 

21265.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  require- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council  ? — -It  is  painful  to 
them  when  they  are  already  professed  nuns  to  have  to 
come  out  and  pass  the  examination.  Ladies  of  re- 
spectability had  to  sacrifice  a great  deal  of  feeling  in 
going  to  a distance  to  compete  at  a public  examina- 


tion, but  we  now  have  some  who  having  served  their 
pupil  teachersliip,  and  taken  their  certificate  at  the 
close  of  their  two  years  in  the  training  college,  em- 
brace the  religious  life,  and,  of  course,  as  all  their  ex- 
amination is  over,  they  have  nothing  further  to 
do  than  to  show  their  certificates  and  receive  upon 
them  that  commendation  which  is  attendant  on  the 
examination. 

21266.  Do  many  of  the  convents  in  England  find 
subjects  qualified  in  the  way  you  have  described  ? I 
mean  trained  teachers  ? — Yes. 

20267.  Amongst  those  examined  is  there  com- 
petition ? — No  ; not  strictly  speaking,  because  the  ex- 
amination is  all  iu  writing. 

21268.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a State  point  of 
view,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  all  persons  fulfil  the 
same  conditions,  the  State  is  freed  from  inquiring 
whether  any  person  is  a brother  or  a nun  ? — I cannot 
see  what  reason  the  State  should  have  to  make  the  in- 
quiry ; so  long  as  the  persons  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
having  competent  knowledge,  competent  schools,  and 
had  received  the  State  approbation  of  their  qualifi- 
cations. I cannot  see  what  the  State  has  to  do  in 
inquiring  into  -private  religious  position. 

21269.  If,  as  in  Ireland,  nuns  are  not  examined, 
and  do  not  receive  equal  emoluments,  does  it  not 
become  necessary  for  the  department  of  State  to  in- 
quire as  to  their  position  in  religion? — If  the  State 
does  not  give  any  emolument  I do  not  see  what 
title  it  has  to  inquire ; but,  if  it  does  inquire,  then 
to  withhold  emolument  from  them  would,  I should 
say,  be  exceedingly  unjust.  If  they  produce  a good 
result  in  a school,  and  instruct  the  children  of 
the  poor  as  efficiently  as  it  is  done  by  any  others,  I 
should  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  a fair  remuneration  for  it  on  account  of 
their  religious  character. 

21270.  Supposing  the  State  should  require  persons 
to  prove  then  qualifications  generally  as  teachers  by 
undergoing  an  examination,  then  would  you  say  it 
was  unjust  to  exclude  from  State  aid  any  nuns  who 
declined  to  undergo  examination? — No  ; I should  say 
the  State  ought  to  have  a guarantee  for  the  fitness  of 
the  persons  whom  they  pay. 

21271.  Do  you  not  regard  the  examination  passed 
by  nuns  as  one  more  sacrifice  hi  the  cause  of  charity 
made  by  ladies  who  devote  then  whole  lives  to  good 
works  ? — I consider  it  as  such. 

21272.  Can  you  tell  what  religious  instruction  is 
given  in  your  school  ? — I have  the  time-tables  for  the 
three  departments  here  ; they  will  show. 

21273.  Will  you  put  in  these  time-tables? — Yes 
(the  time-tables  were  handed  in).* 

21274.  At  what  horn-  is  catechism? — 9|  to  9.40; 
religious  instruction  from  twelve  to  half-past  twelve — 
that  is  in  the  nuns’  school.  One  of  the  clergy — there 
are  three  with  me — goes  on  Monday  from  three  to  four 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the  catechism. 

21275.  That  explanation  is  given  by  you  or  one  of 
your  clergy  ? — Yes. 

21276.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  you  as  a priest  for  furnishing  religious  in- 
struction to  the  children  ? — There  is  no  hindrance  what- 
ever. 

21277.  Do  you  find  the  time  given  to  religious  in- 
struction interferes  with  the  progress  in  secular  know- 
ledge ? — Not  in  the  least.  We  satisfy  all  the  conditions 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

21278.  What  reading  books  do  you  use  in  your 
schools  ? — I have  a set  of  them  here  (books  produced). 

21279.  What  books  arc  they? — Burns’,  of  Portman- 
street,  Portman-square,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
one,  an  infant  school  primer,  Gregston’s  and  Berkeley’s. 

21280.  How  long  have  you  used  these  books  in  your 
schools? — From  the  time  of  their  being  published. 
Wo  used  the  predecessors  of  these  books,  the  Catholic 
school  series,  from  the  time  they  were  first  published  ; 
formerly,  on  account  of  their  great  cheapness,  we  used, 
the  books  of  the  Irish  National  Board. 


Dec.  3,  1868. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Laurence 
Canon  Toole. 


* The  time-tables  as  handed  in  by  the  witness  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  marked  15. 
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Dec.  3, 1868.  21  281.  Which  set  do  you  prefer? — This  set,  consi- 

derably ; because,  as  I said  before,  the  religious  train- 

Rev  Laurence  *n8  children  depends  not  merely  on  the  few  words 
Canon  Toole,  of  counsel  or  doctrinal  instruction  that  may  be  given 
now  and  again,  but  consists  properly  of  the  general 
entourage  of  the  school.  We  have  in  these  books  no 
parading  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have 
a proper  tone.  There  is  nothing  in  them  at  variance 
with  what  we  hold  to  be  truth.  One  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  our  procuring  books  is,  and  it  is  a peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  England  at  present,  that  much  not  formally 
opposed  to  us  yet  is  indirectly  opposed  to  us  through 
the  extent  of  the  prejudices,  want  of  Catholic  know- 
ledge, or  peculiar  ideas  of  those  who  compile  school 
books.  In  fact,  the  books  are  made  for  Protestants  as 
ours  are  made  for  Catholics. 

21 282.  Do  you  highly  value  the  freedom  which  you, 
as  manager  of  the  school,  enjoy  in  the  choice  of  the 
reading  books? — Most  highly.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  have  a variety  of  books.  If  I find  a book  that  is  not 
injurious,  or  that  I do  not  consider  injurious,  I do 
not  care  by  whom  it  is  published,  we  may  admit 
it  and  I take  it.  To  give  an  instance,  there  is  one 
of  Nelson’s  school  series ; I use  one  of  these  in  the 
Sunday-school.  There  are  good  lessons  in  it ; there 
is  nothing  objectionable  to  Catholics  in  it.  I use 
some  of  Longman’s  series.  It  is  well  to  have  a variety 
in  the  reading,  that  the  children  may  not  have  the 
same  forms  of  words  committed  to  memory. 

21283.  Do  you  find  the  children  acquire  the  art  of 
reading  quite  as  well  by  the  use  of  the  books  you 
now  employ,  as  they  did  when  you  used  the  Irish  Na- 
tional school  books  ? — Yes,  these  books  are  much  bet- 
ter in  composition. 

21 284  . Can  you  say  whether  the  Inspector  finds 
practically  any  difficulty  in  examining  schools  in 
reading  owing  to  the  variety  of  the  books  which 
may  be  used  in  the  different  schools  ? — That  I cannot 
speak  about,  for  I only  know  of  my  own  schools.  The 
Inspector  must  know  better,  but  I think  from  the  form 
of  the  examinations  he  cannot  find  any  difficulty.  The 
Inspector  has  the  book  before  him.  He  tells  the  child 
what  page  to  read  from,  and  the  child  does  so  in  his 
presence. 

21285.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  school 
registers  kept  in  your  school  ? — I have  (register  pro- 
duced). 

21286.  These  are  the  registers  for  a complete  year? 
— Yes,  and  here  is  the  admission-book.  The  examina- 
tions schedules  are  in  the  end. 

21287.  Is  there  any  form  of  registry  which  is  of 
obligation  in  schools  connected  with  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ? — None. 

21288.  As  long  as  the  schools  register  the  facts  re- 
quired by  the  Privy  Council  may  they  keep  what 
form  of  books  they  like  ? — As  long  as  they  register  the 
the  matters  required  by  the  Privy  Council  we  may 
keep  what  forms  of  books  we  please. 

21289.  I think  you  said  that  to  entitle  a child  to 
be  presented  for  indiviual  examination  to  the  Inspec- 
tor, the  child  must  have  made  200  attendances.  What 
constitutes  an  attendance  ? — Half  a day. 

21290.  What  period  makes  up  half  a day? — Gen- 
erally from  nine  to  twelve,  or  from  two  to  four  or 
five,  or  to  half-past  four  o’clock.  Ours  is  from  nine  to 
half-past  twelve,  and  then  from  about  half-past  one  to 
about  half-past  four. 

21291.  In  order  that  the  child  may  get  credit  for 
an  attendance,  must  it  not  be  at  least  two  hours  under 
instruction '?— The  rolls  must  be  called  a certain  time 
before  closing  of  the  school,  and  the  children  must  be 
there  at  that  time. 

21292.  Is  not  that  time  two  horn's  ? — I think 
it  is,  but  I cannot  speak  about  it  exactly.  That  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  first  questions  put  by  the  Inspector 
going  into  the  school. 

21293.  Is  the  attendance  of  children  in  your  schools 
marked  every  day? — Yes. 

21294.  Is  that  a point  to  which  the  teacher  pays 
very  strict  attention  ? — Yes. 

21295.  Does  the  teacher  put  a mark  for  the  present 


as  well  as  for  the  absent  ? — I cannot  say.  I think  he 
leaves  a vacancy  for  one.  One  of  the  great  points  to 
secure  the  efficiency  of  a school  when  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  we  have  a good  teacher,  is  to  leave- 
him  as  free  as  possible  with  a responsibility  to  account 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

21296.  What  is  the  number  of  your  parishioners? 
— I should  say  about  10,000.  We  can  approach  it 
only  by  calculation. 

21297.  How  many  children  do  you  calculate  shoidd 
be  under  instruction  in  your  schools  ? — From  an  exa- 
mination of  the  statistics  of  the  census  I calculate 
that,  in  Lancashire,  the  childnen  between  three  and 
thirteen  or  three  and  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  are 
one-fiftli  of  the  population.  Therefore,  I estimate  the 
children  in  my  parish  at  about  2,000.  I have  school 
accommodation  for  about  1,300  in  all  the  schools. 

21298.  Is  that  accommodation  completely  filled? 
— No,  the  2,000  includes  persons  of  every  class.  There 
is  a number  sent  to  school  at  a distance.  Numbers 
are  half-timers  employed  in  factories.  Young  females 
in  domestic  employment,  and  numbers  of  negligent 
parents  whose  children  don’t  attend  any  school. 

21299.  Does  the  system  of  public  aid,  administered 
by  the  Privy  Council,  enable  you  to  provide  education 
for  as  many  children  of  the  labouring  class  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  go  to  school,  or  is  there  any 
part  of  your  parish  which,  from  poverty  or  the  want 
of  means  on  your  part  is  necessarily  neglected  ? — There 
is  a part  of  the  parish  in  which  there  is  a considerable 
body  of  people,  amongst  whom  it  would  be  beneficial 
and  desirable  to  have  a school — if  that  school  could 
be  well  supported.  The  parents  are  poor  and  heedless 
— do  not  care  to  send  their  children  to  the  present 
schools  which  are  at  a little  distance.  St.  Alphonsus’ 
school,  of  which  I have  spoken,  is  partly  in  that 
neighbourhood.  It  is  only  an  infants’  school,  so  does 
not  go  higher  in  instruction  than  the  second  standard. 
Still  it  does  much  good  by  training  young  children  to 
a fondness  for  going  to  school  before  they  are  six  or 
seven  yeax-s  of  age.  Hence,  a higher  school  or  de- 
partment in  the  same  neighbourhood  would  be  desir- 
able, if  the  aid  given  by  the  Privy  Council  would 
make  it  possible. 

21300.  Is  it  poverty  of  means  which  prevents  your 
establishing  it? — Yes. 

21301.  Though  you  regard  the  system  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  efficient  and  good  in  the  schools  to  which  it 
has  extended,  would  you  say  it  does  not  reach  the  resi- 
duum— the  lowest  class  ? — It  most  certainly  does  not 
reach  it  sufficiently,  and  hence  we  have  what  is 
called,  in  London  and  Livei'pool,  the  Arab  popu- 
lation. We  have  not  so  many  of  that  class  in 
Manchester.  It  is  because  there  is  no  means  of  reach- 
ing that  class,  there  is  so  great  an  Arab  or  vagrant 
population.  In  conseqxxence  of  that  a system  was  de- 
vised, known  as  the  ragged  school  system,  under  which 
boys  are  taken  in  and  supported  who  have  been  com- 
mitted by  magistrates.  I think  that  that  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  supply  a defect  by  an  evasion 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
I don’t  thixxk  that  is  beneficial  except  on  a very  limited 
scale,  to  individuals  or  to  the  commxxnity,  because  I 
can  say  the  effect  of  it  is  to  relieve  some  of  the  most 
careless  parents  of  the  town  of  the  charge  of  their 
children  and  thx-owing  the  cost  upon  the  public 
purse. 

21302.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  making  any  sugges- 
tion calculated  to  remedy  that  imperfection  in  the 
Privy  Council  system  ? — If  the  Privy  Council  would 
extend  the  means  for  providing  schools  in  certain  loca- 
lities. In  the  neighbourhood  I speak  of  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  build  a school.  I could  not  provide 
the  means,  yet  it  is  very  much  wanted.  If  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  would  do  that  and  supply  salaries  ol 
teacher's  mox'e  generally,  or  admit  teachers  of  a lower 
class  or  rank,  who  would  not  expect  so  great  a salary 
as  a certificated  teacher  docs  expect. 

21303.  Can  you  give  any  information  about  training 
schools  for  Catholic  masters  or  mistresses  in  England 
— are  they  separate  or  mixed  in  point  of  religion  ?— 
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Separate ; as  exclusively  Catholic  for  us,  as  exclusively 
Church  of  England  for  them,  as  exclusively  Wesleyans, 
Methodists,  and  Independents,  and  so  on,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  religious  community  to  ■which  they 
belong. 

21304.  Do  the  teachers  trained  in  them,  when  they 
come  out  and  teach  schools,  give  satisfaction  to  the 
managers  in  point  of  character,  attainments,  and  effi- 
ciency ! — The  only  one  I had  from  them  was  the  assist- 
ant master  I speak  of,  with  whom  I am  heartily  satis- 
fied. I never  heard  of  anyone  who  had  a trained 
master  from  Hammersmith  training  school  complain 
of  him. 

21305.  Have  you  had  teachers  from  the  Liverpool 
training  schools  for  mistresses  1 — Yes ; three  teachers 
at  present  in  the  girls’  and  infant  school,  are  from 
the  training  school  at  Liverpool. 

21306.  Do  they  bear  a high  reputation! — Perfectly 
satisfactory.  One  of  them,  like  the  assistant  master, 
served  her  apprenticeship  with  us. 

21307.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  already  said 
that  fees  are  paid  for  children  in  attendance  at  your 
schools  1 — Yes. 

21308.  Should  I understand  you  to  say  that  if  you 
had  a choice  in  the  case  of  the  poor  children,  you 
should  prefer  to  have  no  payment  of  fees  ! — Yes  ; I 
think  that  the  system  of  National  education  intended  for 
the  great  body  of  the  labouring  poor  ought  to  be  free, 
so  as  not  in  the  first  instance  to  have  any  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  parents  sending  then-  children  to 
school,  and  in  the  second  place,  not  to  make  distinctions 
that  are  veiy  often  painful. 

21309.  Do  you  not  trace  a connexion  between  the 
irregularity  of  attendance  to  which  you  have  referred-, 
and  the  non-payment  of  fees  in  the  schools  ? — Yes  ; I 
think  that  those  who  pay  are  the  more  punctual  in 
attendance,  because  the  parents  are  anxious  to  see 
them  get  an  equivalent  for  their  money,  and  hence  I 
would  associate  with  the  scheme  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  poor,  compulsory  attendance,  making- 
allowance  for  considerations  as  to  health  or  family 
difficulties. 

21310.  And  you  expect  that  such  a scheme  would 
be  easily  carried  out  ! — I don’t  see  why  it  could  not 
be  carried  out  here  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

21311.  Canyon  state  what  is  the  proportion  between 
the  payments  received  by  you  for  your  schools  from 
the  Committee  of  Council,  and  from  your  own  school 
fees  ! — Well,  it  perhaps  comes  closely  up  towards  one- 
third  between  what  is  paid  and  what  we  have  made 
up,  it  is  generally  estimated  that  in  a good  paying 
school  the  fees  are  about  one-third  of  the  grant.  I 
find,  from  the  report  of  the  deputation  that  waited 
upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  about  last  January, 
from  the  Social  Science  Congress,  that  they  stated 
there  were  certain  schools  in  which  the  school-fees  were 
only  one-ninth,  therefore,  as  these  schools  were  in  poor 
neighbourhoods,  they  could  not  get  sufficient  money  to 
bo  equal  to  that  required  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  the  grant.  It  would  be  too  great  a tax  upon  the 
charity  of  others,  and  there  are  not  persons  to  pay  it. 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  position.  A 
school  placed  in  that  position  with  us  has  a certainty 
first  of  being  poor,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  making 
its  way,  and  secondly,  of  forfeiting  what  it  would  be 
entitled  to  for  the  work  it  had  done  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  thus  make  its  poverty  still 
greater. 

21312.  Then  I understand  the  proportion  of  fees  in 
your  schools  is  smaller  than  throughout  England 
generally!  — Generally,  it  will  be  so  in  Catholic 
schools. 

21313.  In  reference  to  your  teacher,  should  I under- 
stand you  to  say  he  had  learned  to  undervalue  the 
rights  of  conscience ! — No  ; I say  the  system  must 
necessarily  do  that  which  sometimes  leads  men  to 
suppress  or  keep  under  control  their  just  convictions 
even  in  the  proper  walks  of  life,  it  must  necessarily  have 
that  effect.  I said  my  teacher  was  a man  of  high  re- 
spectability of  character,  great  firmness  of  mind,  but 
these  we  could  not  expect  in  every  man,  and  the 


system  under  which  a man  is  trained  must  necessarily 
have  its  effect  upon  him. 

21314.  Have  not  the  persons  belonging  to  your 
town,  educated  in  National  schools  in  Ireland,  for 
the  most  part  been  educated  in  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  managers  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers ! — I 
should  suppose  they  have. 

21315.  I presume  the  religious  instruction  would  be 
fairly  attended  to ! — That  is  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  I make  great  distinction  between  the  direct 
religious  instruction,  and  the  indirect  religious  instruc- 
tion. I think  it  is  a great  injury  in  the  education  of 
youth  to  make  religion  something  like  a travelling  rug 
on  a cold  day,  a thing  to  be  put  on  for  the  occasion, 
and  then  to  be  laid  aside  as  useless  at  other  times. 

21316.  But  under  the  management  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  in  Ireland  in  National  schools  not 
vested,  may  they  not  have  religious  instruction  every 
day ! — I suppose  they  may — with  the  actual  working 
here  I am  not  acquainted.  I can  only  speak  from  the 
inference  I draw  from  the  system,  and  what  I know  it 
must  necessarily  be. 

21317.  And  in  vested  schools  every  day  also  given 
by  the  teacher ! — I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
word  vested. 

21318.  Your  teacher  you  say  came  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood ! — Yes. 

21319.  What  place,  may  I ask! — I think  Swords. 
21320.  Was  he  recommended  to  you  by  an  In- 
spector of  schools ! — Yes. 

21321.  Which  class  1 — Well,  really  I don’t  know. 
21322.  Under  the  Board ! — Yes. 

21323.  An  Inspector  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  1 — I asked  some  person  if  he  could  tell  me 
the  name  of  any  respectable  Inspector  here  upon  whose 
judgment  I could  rely. 

21324.  Had  he  been  a teacher  in  Ireland  before 
going  to  Manchester ! — Yes ; I think  he  was  at  Swords. 

21325.  Do  you  know  his  classification! — No;  but 
it  was  much  higher  than  in  England.  If  I remember 
rightly  the  Inspector  told  me  he  was  preparing  for  the 
first-class  examination. 

21326.  Was  he  a trained  teacher ! — He  was. 

21327.  Do  you  consider  that  an  advantage  in  his 
teaching  1 — Of  course  I consider  a trained  teacher  an 
advantage  as  far  as  the  school  system  goes.  Trained 
skill  in  a profession  must  always  be. 

21328.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  just  to  describe  a 
day’s  course  of  instruction  in  your  own  school  in  Man- 
chester, briefly  1 — I hand  you  the  two  school  time- 
tables, which  will  tell  you. 

21329.  Your  schools  are  strictly  denominational! — 
Strictly  denominational. 

21330.  What  is  the  character  of  the  secular  instruc- 
tion ?— Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the  whole 
school,  according  to  the  standards  its  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  of  Council,  the  table  of  which  you  have  in 
their  reports. 

21331.  Up  to  what  age  do  children  usually  attend 
your  school  in  the  two  departments! — They  cannot 
stay  after  thirteen,  because  there  is  no  grant  for  them 
after  thirteen. 

21332.  The  girls  ? — The  same.  They  more  generally 
leave  us  about  eleven  years  of  age.  The  half-time  fac- 
tory work  comes  in  about  eleven ; where  the  parents 
are  very  poor  they  generally  go  off  to  get  to  that 
work. 

21333.  The  books  you  use,  I presume,  you  regard 
as  strictly  denominational ! — You  may  take  the  word 
denominational  in  two  senses,  that  is  as  enforcing  a 
catechism,  or  as  a book  of  religious  dogma.  You  may 
take  denominational  in  a wide  sense  as  not  containin'* 
anything  adverse.  For  instance,  the  “ Treatise  on 
Natural  History”  might  belong  to  any  school, 
if  there  be  not  anything  adverse  to  Catholics  in  it ; 
so  far  I should  hold  it  to  be  denominational ; so  far 
suitable,  the  same  in  lessons,  scientific  or  historical  or 
indeed  on  anything. 

21334.  Should  you  say  the  ordinary  reading  books 
contained  anything  adverse  to  the  known  views  of 
Protestants,  of  different  denominations  ? — Not  direct!  v 


Dec.  3,  ] 8G  . 

The  Very 
Rev.  Laurence 
Canon  Toole. 
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Dec.  3 1868.  or  unduly  adverse.  We  leave  out  of  consideration  Pro-  I sliould  think  the  number  of  those  entirely  neglected 
— testants  and  Presbyterians  altogether.  We  look  to  was  over-estimated. 

The  Very  our  own  affairs.  21346.  My  authority  was  a gentleman  who  has  a 

CmonToole*  21335.  Is  this  book  (book  three)  adapted  to  the  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  religious  education.  His 
standard,  a book  in  daily  use  in  your  schools  ? — Yes.  opinion  was,  that  there  were  thousands  of  children  of 
21336.  And  read  by  all  children,  whether  Protes-  a school-going  age  being  brought  up  in  total  ignorance 
tants  or  Catholics? — Yes,  if  a Protestant  sends  his  in  Manchester — is  that  your  opinion? — No;  I don’t 
child  to  the  school  of  course  it  is  his  own  voluntary  act.  think  you  will  find  thousands  of  children  in  Manches- 
21337.  On  page  28  I see  an  account  given  of  the  ter  who  had  never  been  to  school.  It  is  the  fault  of 
mass.  Should  you  think  that  in  accordance  with  Pro-  their  parents  if  they  don't  go  to  school.  There  is 
testant  views  ? — We  don’t  take  Protestants  into  con-  school  accommodation  for  a considerably  greater  num- 
sideration.  In  conducting  the  school  we  leave  them  to  her  of  children  than  those  who  do  attend, 
themselves  to  teach  and  to  mind  their  own.  We  mind  21347.  Mr.  Sullivan — But,  even  if  that  were  the 
and  teach  our  own.  case,  would  it  be  logical  to  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that 

21338.  You  regard  this  that  I refer  to  in  the  Third  religion  was  taught  in  the  schools? — Most  illogical. 
Book  as  Catholic  Doctrine? — If  it  is  about  the  mass.  21348.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  state  the  num- 
Yes.  ber  of  Catholic  schools  in  England? — I cannot. 

21339.  Mr.  Stolces. — In  fact  you  no  more  regard  21349.  Or  the  average  number  of  Catholic  children 
them  in  the  school  than  you  would  regard  them  in  in  attendance  at  those  schools  ? — I cannot, 
church  when  preaching  a sermon  ? — No  more.  21350.  Mr.  Vere  Foster  is  regarded  as  somewhat 

21340.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Then  in  your  schools  is  of  an  authority  in  this  country  upon  matters  of  educa- 
there  a blending  of  the  religious  instruction  with  the  tion.  Allow  me  to  read  for  you  his  statement  as 
secular  throughout  ? — If  there  be  an  opportunity,  or  a regards  the  comparative  popularity  •with  Catholics  of 
necessity  arising  from  any  object  lesson,  or  any  other  the  English  and  Irish  systems  : — “ The  Catholic  popu- 
lesson  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  are  not  silent  lation  of  Ireland  is  four  and  a half  millions,  and  the 
upon  it,  but  bring  it  in.  In  fact  we  illustrate  it  in  Catholic  population  of  Great  Biitain  is  one  million 
any  way  we  can  by  pointing  out  their  duty  to  God,  and  a half.  The  average  attendance  of  Catholic  ehil- 
or  pointing  out  truths  of  religion.  For  instance,  dren  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  is  257,000, 
when  the  clock  strikes  each  child  stands  up,  makes  and  if  the  Government  system  in  Great  Britain  were 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  says  a little  prayer,  or  repeats  a only  equally  popular  with  the  Government  system  in 
verse  of  a hymn.  Ireland  we  should  expect  to  find  one-third  of  that 

21341  At  all  times  of  the  day  religious  instruction  number  of  Catholics  in  attendance  upon  the  schools 
may  be  communicated  in  that  way  ? — It  is  in  the  at-  there,  which  would  be  about  90,000.  But  what  is  it? 
mosphcre — in  the  surroundings  of  the  place.  There  is  It  is  only  45,000,  so  that  the  English  system  is  not  as 
nothiug  anti-Catholic  in  it,  and  therefore  it  is  Catholic,  popular  with  Roman  Catholics  as  the  National  system 
21342.  Be  so  kind  as  to  state  the  relative  propor-  is  in  Ireland.  It  neither  permeates  the  country  so 
tions  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  people  of  well  as  the  Irish  system,  nor  is  it  so  popular  with  the 
Manchester? — The  general  population  of  Manchester  Catholics.”  May  I ask  do  you  concur  in  the  statement 
and  Salford  I suppose  now  to  be  about  half  a million,  made  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster? — As  to  his  figures,  I 
Of  these  wo  can  only  estimate  the  Catholic  population  cannot  say  anything  about  them,  but  as  to  his  reason- 
from  the  number  of  our  baptisms.  Now,  when  wc  ing,  I think  it  most  fallacious.  In  the  Bret  place  he 
come  to  consider  the  number  of  baptisms,  in  reckoning  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  difference  that  there  is 
upon  the  ratio  we  take,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  between  Ireland  and  England,  and  the  difference 

make  great  allowances.  The  ratio  of  births  to  popula-  between  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  population  in 

tion  Is  shown  by  the  census  to  be,  in  our  neighbour-  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  population  in  England.  First, 

hood,  one  in  thirty.  If  we  took  one  in  thirty  for  the  the  children  up  to  thfrteen  years  of  age  have  no  em- 

Catholic  baptisms,  it  would  give  us  a number  far  ployment  in  Ireland.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  to 

above  anything  wo  are  certain  we  have.  Hence,  I withdraw  them  from  school.  In  the  next  place, 

hold,  after  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  from  nine-  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is 

teen  to  twenty  is  quite  sufficient  to  multiply  by,  and  agricultural ; therefore  there  are  not  the  attractions 

that  would  give  us  perhaps  from  85,000  to  95,000  to  withdraw  the  children  from  school.  It  is  more 

Catholics  in  Manchester.  easy  for  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  to  induce 

21343.  In  coming  to  the  average,  have  you  calcu-  them  to  attend.  But  the  Catholic  population  in 

lated  baptisms  for  twelve  months  ? — Yes.  England  have  a thousand  employments  open  to 

21344.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  edu-  them.  For  instance,  one  morning  I walked  into 
cation  in  Manchester,  speaking  generally  ? — I think  my  own  school,  and  I found  fourteen  or  fifteen  gills 
education  in  Manchester  is  very  fair.  Of  course  there  gone.  “ Where  are  they  gone  to  ? To  artificial 

is  great  room  for  improvement,  but  it  is  not  at  all  flower  making.”  What  school  in  Ireland  would  lose 

behind  other  towns  and  places.  The  higher  class  ftmrteen  or  fifteen  girls  of  a morning  by  artificial 

education  in  Manchester  generally  stands  very  flower  making  ? We  have  an  attendance  of  only  215 

high.  out  of  a total  on  the  roll  of  450.  Mr.  Foster  takes 

21345.  When  I was  in  Manchester  some  short  time  the  difference  between  215  and  450.  That  is  in  the 
a*'o  I was  informed,  on  what  I presume  to  be  high  au-  boys’s  school,  while  in  the  girls’  school  I have  340 
tliority,  that  denominational  education  had  left  the  present  during  the  year,  and  1 40  in  average  attendance, 
rising  generation  in  a very  neglected  condition  in  that  There  is  another  200  there.  In  the  infant  school  550 
entire  district — should  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — on  the  roll  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attend- 
Thc  opinions  you  would  hear  there  depend  a good  deal  ance  of  253.  There  is  a difference  of  300.  I have 
as  to  the  reliability  upon  the  parties  you  get  them  given  you  a difference  of  700  between  the  number  on 
from.  There  is  a party  there  called  the  secular  educa-  the  rolls  and  the  real  average  attendance,  upon  which 
tion  party,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  a school  in  Jack-  Mr.  Foster  bases  his  calculations.  Those  children 

son’s-lane.  That  was  a professedly  secular  school.  They  have  not  attended  a sufficient  number  of  times  to 

maintain  that  all  the  blame  was  to  be  thrown  upon  re-  qualify  them  to  be  entered  into  the  average  attendance, 
ligion ; others,  upon  the  other  hand,  maintain  it  is  the  but  that  does  not  show  they  don’t  appreciate  the  school 
religious  element  that  has  done  so  much  good  in  Man-  and  system,  and  have  not  come  within  their  range. 
Chester.  The  Education  Aid  Society  sent  persons  Therefore  I consider  that  gentleman’s  reasoning  en- 
round,  and  they  professed  to  report  upon  the  great  tirely  fallacious,  and  that  it  is  merely  to  make  out  a 
number  of  children  that  were  left  without  education,  point. 

This  report  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  21351.  In  your  opinion  lias  denominational  educa- 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  undertook  to  investi-  tion  in  England  been  a success  or  otherwise? — It  has 
gate  the  truth  of  the  report,  but  I never  heard  what  been  a success  most  certainly.  It  is  training  up  a 
was  the  issue  of  it.  They  took  returns  from  my  school,  better  and  more  informed  class  of  persons ; and  I could 
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only  wish  it  were  more  widely  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  a great  deal  of  good. 

21352.  I presume  you  are  aware  it  has  been  stated 
on  good  authority  that  there  are  some  thousands  of 
parishes  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided, 
where  it  has  not  yet  penetrated  ? — I am  merely  speak- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  Catholics.  The  parishes  to 
which  you  allude  then  will  be  those  in  which  there  are 
neither  Catholic  nor  Dissenter  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  only  church  in  the  place  will  be 
the  Church  of  England,  and  perhaps  the  system  may 
not  have  entered  there  in  very  poor  parishes.  In  fact 
on  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  and  other 
documents  you  will  find  there  are  complaints  of  that 
kind,  and  they  complain  that  they  cannot  adopt  the 
system  on  account  of  the  great  requirements  of  it  to 
which  I have  alluded  before. 

21353.  Now,  you  have  observed,  I think,  that  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  revised  code  in  the  departments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes 
there  has  been. 

21354.  Have  you  noticed  any  serious  drawbacks 
notwithstanding  ? — I don’t  know  any  drawback  except 
that  perhaps  they  may  not  know  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  a map,  or  a little  geography,  which 
formerly  were  taught  amongst  the  higher  classes.  They 
may  know  a little  less  of  the  analysis  of  sentences  or 
parts  of  speech,  but  there  is  no  other  drawback  that 
I know  of. 

21355.  Is  the  system  under  the  revised  code  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  intelligence  and  train  the  under- 
standing of  the  children  ? — I think  it  is,  and  for  this 
reason.  In  the  first  place  you  must  consider  what  the 
poor  are  and  the  cause  of  their  poverty.  One  great 
cause  of  poverty  must  necessarily  be  the  lower  degree 
of  intelligence  that  is  amongst  them,  otherwise  they 
would  have  a greater  facility  in  rising  from  their  con- 
dition. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  brings 
you  to  the  knowledge  of  that.  You  find  great  numbers 
of  them  incapable  of  calculating  or  foreseeing  anything. 
Therefore,  there  is  a lower  degree  of  intelligence,  taken 
gentanlly,  amongst  them.  Still  there  wall  be  those  that 
have  a higher  power,  and  the  revised  code  places  a cer- 
tain degree  of  literary  attainments,  if  you  may  dignify 
it  by  the  name,  within  the  reach  of  every  child  that  is 
subject  to  it  and  kept  to  it.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
will  forget  it  in  a very  short  time,  because  they  are 
careless.  It  is  hard  work  to  impart  it  to  them ; it  is 
drilled  into  them.  They  will  forget  it  in  a short  time. 
Others  of  a higher  intelligence  may  have  learned  less  in 
school  than  they  would  have  learned  under  the  old 
system ; yet  as  they  have  the  power  of  mind  to  im- 
prove that  which  they  have  got  and  retain  they  im- 
prove afterwards,  and  go  on  improving  on  it.  The 
amount  of  education  that  you  can  give  to  a poor  man’s 
child  in  200  half  days  in  the  year  such  as  it  is  given  to 
great  numbers,  and  in  the  greatest  economy  of  adult 
minds  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  must  necessarily  be 
very  small,  and,  therefore,  much  of  it  must  be  lost 
afterwards,  and  those  to  whom  it  may  possibly  be  pro- 
fitable, w'ill  start  from  the  point  they  have  gained  there, 
and  acquire,  by  then  own  self-culture  afterwards  what 
it  is  desirable  they  should  have,  the  further  attain- 
ments which  is  the  wish  of  the  country  they  should 
possess. 

21356.  Is  it  your  experience  it  leads  to  the  practical 
neglect  of  dull  children  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  I main- 
tain it  is  advantageous  to  the  dull  children,  because 
they  are  worked  up  to  a point ; the  dull  children  were 
left  behind  before.  Now,  all  must  be  worked  up  to  a 
point.  I have  in  my  own  school  219  children  pre- 
sented for  examination,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
215,  and  only  five  failiu-es  out  of  657. 

21357.  Do  you  think  culture,  mental  elevation,  should 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  rising  generation? — Yes,  it 
ought  and  for  this  reason — that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  only  the  means  for  culture.  If  the 
child  has  these  three  branches  imparted  to  it  it  has  the 
foundation ; now,  my  idea  is,  that  the  only  intellectual 
cultivation  you  can  give  to  the  children  of  the  poor  is 


a religious  and  moral  training  ; give  them  in  addition 
to  that  one  in  accordance  with  sound  principle,  the 
means  of  acquiring  moi-e  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  if  they  have  the  mental  power  within  them 
it  will  develope  itself  afterwards  as  you  would  wish. 

21358.  Should  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  do 
not  concur  in  the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Morrell : — 
“ The  watchword  of  the  present  day  is  to  pay  by  re- 
sults ; but  if  the  results  we  pay  for  present  no  avail- 
able mental  growth,  it  is  a serious  question  whether 
in  afterlife  they  will  not  entirely  fail  of  the  purpose 
at  which  all  primary  education  is  supposed  to  aim — 
the  culture  and  the  elevation  of  the  individual  ”? — 
No  ; I don’t  believe  any  great  mental  growth  on  mat- 
ters of  science  is  within  the  reach  of  such  children  as 
the  poorer  class  of  society. 

21359.  May  I ask,  in  addition  to  the  general  reli- 
gious instruction  which  pervades  the  entire  of  your  sys- 
tem, do  your  teachers  give  any  direct  dogmatic  teaching 
in  your  schools  ? — They  may  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
blessed  Trinity — the  great  leading  doctrine, — the)'  may 
speak  of  these,  but  they  do  not  formally  give  dogmatic 
instruction,  except  the  nuns  in  the  girls’  schools,  who 
explain  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  sacraments. 

21360.  I refer  to  the  teachers  in  the  boys  schools  ? — 
They  don’t ; they  teach  the  catechism,  and  give  inci- 
dental explanations ; but  the  more  formal  explanation  is 
given  by  the  clergyman. 

21361.  May  I ask  what  catechism  is  used? — The 
ordinary  Catholic  catechism  of  England,  a penny  cate- 
chism, called  “ The  Abridgment  of  the  Christian  Doc- 

21362.  Do  you  occupy  in  relation  to  your  people  the 
position  very  much  of  parish  clergyman,  though  not 
technically  so  ? — Yes,  Missionary  Iiector  of  the  Church 
is  the  ecclesiastical  title  I hold. 

21363.  Should  I understand  that  you  give  in  your 
schools  direct  religious  instruction  1 — Yes. 

21364.  How  often? — Once  a week,  besides  the  Sun- 
day school. 

21365.  What  time  do  you  occupy? — From  three  to 
four  o’clock  each  day. 

21366.  And  have  you  others  to  assist  with  yourself  ? 
—I  have. 

21367.  What  is  the  character  of  it  ? — It  is  a general 
address  to  the  whole  school ; a part  of  the  catechism  is 
taken  ; if  it  is  the  sacraments  I explain  the  number, 
the  reason  of  the  sacraments,  so  as  to  make  them  under- 
stand what  they  have  committed  to  memory. 

21368.  Is  that  the  amount  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  children  in  your  school  per  week  ? — 
No  ; because  we  have  them  in  the  church  besides  in  the 
evenings. 

21369.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  have  already  said  there  is 
daily  religious  instruction  ? — Yes,  you  have  it  shown 
in  the  time  tables. 

21370.  Communicated  by  the  ordinary  teachers  ? — 
By  the  ordinary  teachers.  The  catechism  is  taught, 
and  explanations  are  given  on  it  by  the  religious 
teachers. 

21371.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  ladies  connected  with  convents  here, 
whose  schools  are  under  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion, labour  under  a hardship,  if,  in  producing  a cer- 
tain result,  though  not  examined  as  other  teachers, 
they  should  not  have  certain  benefits  ? — I don’t  think 
I said  that,  as  I understand  you  to  put  the  question. 
My  answer,  if  I remember  rightly  was,  that  if  I con- 
sidered the  ladies  Connected  with  the  convents  did 
their  work  as  efficiently  as  other  teachers  and  were  the 
recognised  and  preferred  teachers  by  the  parents  of  the 
clildren,  that  it  was  an  injustice  towards  them  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  remuneration  for  the  support  of  their 
schools  which  others  would  receive. 

21372.  In  your  answer  do  you  take  for  granted  the 
religious  ladies  are  the  only  parties  giving  instruction 
in  these  schools  ? — That  is  what  I understand  to  be  the 
case  in  their  schools.  I know  in  some  few  I have  seen  in 
Ireland  the  schools  are  attached  to  and  in  the  convents. 

21373.  Are  you  aware  the  ladies  vary  in  their  at- 
tendance in  these  schools,  and  with  a considerable 


Dec.  3,  1868. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Laurence 
Canon  Toole. 
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Dec.  3,  1868.  number  attending  to  give  instruction  from  day  to  day  lation  ? — By  no  means  ; for  one  great  effort  of  every 

— — none  may  be  present  more  than  an  hour  or  two  in  the  priest  in  England  is  to  have  a school  attached  to  his 

Kev.  Laurence  • — I don’t  know  that.  I am  speaking  of  it  as  I church.  Our  churches  are  very  few  in  England,  but 

Canon  Toole,  would  of  our  English  schools,  all  other  things  being  wherever  there  is  one  the  first  great  effort  of  the  priest 
equal.  I hold  that  the  Government  of  a country  like  is  to  have  a school  attached  to  it ; he  may  be  too  poor  to 
ours,  where  there  are  such  various  forms  of  religious  have  it  in  connexion  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  but 
belief,  should  leave  us  to  our  own  affairs,  and  not  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it  he  will. 

regard  our  mode  of  acting,  provided  we  do  not  act  in  a 21386.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  they  not  the  great 

way  injuriously  to  the  State,  and  provided  we  do  act  centres  of  population  which  furnish  you  with  large 

beneficially  for  the  State  as  much  as  others  do.  numbers  of  children  for  your  Catholic  schools  ? — 

21374.  Mr.  Slokcs. — In  England  is  it  not  required  Certainly,  because  the  great  body  of  our  people  in 
of  religious  persons  holding  certificates  and  teaching  England  are  the  Irish  poor ; they  are  attracted  neces- 
schools,  to  be  as  constantly  present  and  employed  in  sarily  to  the  great  centres  of  population,  for  in  them 
their  schools  as  other  certificated  teachers  ? — There  is  there  is  a greater  variety  of  employment  for  themselves 
no  distinction  whatever.  A nun  holding  a certificate  and  their  children. 

in  England  must  attend  her  school  to  the  moment,  as  21387.  With  us  we  have  so  few  cities  the  children 

well  as  any  other  teacher ; she  may  have  the  same  fault  are  scattered  over  the  island,  and  many  in  veiy  back- 
found  with  her,  and  the  same  consequences  must  follow.  ward  districts  ? — That  may  be.  We  are  few  in  Eng- 
21375.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that  in  land,  while  here  the  Catholics  are  the  nation. 

Ireland  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  of  these  ladies  21388.  You  are  not  allowed,  I presume,  to  present 
receiving  a first  class  teacher’s  certificate,  provided  she  any  child  for  examination  for  payment  by  results  under 
passes  the  examination  ? — I don’t  know  the  details  of  a certain  age? — Six  or  seven  years  of  age.  I think 
the  system  here ; I only  know  its  great  leading  features,  they  must  be,  for  examination  in  the  first  standard, 
21376.  The  ladies  occupying  similar  positions  in  six  years  of  age. 

England  conform  to  the  examination  rules  ? — Yes.  21389.  Do  their  lordships  take  any  notice  of  the 

21377.  And  you  are  aware  that  in  Ireland  they  do  accommodation  necessary  for  a specific  number  of  chil- 
not  conform  ? — Yes.  dren  in  the  school  ? — Most  certainly  they  require  eight 

21378.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Ireland  convent  square  feet,  or  else  eighty  cubic  feet  for  each  child, 
schools  under  the  National  Board  have  a large  staff  21390.  May  I ask  are  they  very  strict  in  carrying 
of  mouitresses,  in  addition  to  the  ladies  engaged  in  out  their  regulations  on  that  subject  ? — Yes,  they  are. 
teaching  ? — I am  not ; but  I suppose  there  must  neces-  I have  already  stated  to  you  the  size  of  the  school, 
sarily  be  mouitresses  or  pupil  teachers.  I don’t  know  The  school  referred  to  there  was  that  which  is  now 
the  peculiar  arrangements.  entirely  a boys’  school.  It  was  a boys’  and  girls’  school 

21379.  And  that  these  assistants  or  mouitresses  are  at  that  time,  divided  in  two.  Now  the  school  is  sixty- 
remunerated  for  their  services,  over  and  above  the  four  feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide.  The  average 
capitation  grant  made  to  the  ladies  of  the  convent? — attendance  in  that  school  is  215,  whereas  I think  you 
No,  I don’t  know  the  details  of  the  system.  will  find,  by  squaring  the  numbers,  it  would  accom- 

21380.  May  I ask  are  you  aware  the  capitation  modate  between  400  and  500.  The  gkls’  school  at 
grant  is  made  for  each  child,  irrespective  of  age,  attend-  present,  with  an  average  attendance  of  140  children, 
iug  those  convent  schools?— No,  I am  not.  is  sixty-two  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  accord- 

21381.  And  that  in  some  convent  schools  children  ing  to  their  requirements,  will  accommodate  something 
are  admitted  under  three  years  of  age? — That  may  be;  like  200  ; the  infant  school  the  same.  The  infant 
for  instance,  we  have  them  sometimes  in  our  own  school  school  is  only  open  one  year  and  three-quarters, 
under  three  years  of  age — the  infant  school.  21391.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  at  all  to  the 

21382.  And  I understood  that  some  are  to  be  found  report  of  Lord  Taunton’s  Commission  with  regard  to 
asleep  in  a cradle  or  bed  in  Ireland  ? — The  French  have  middle-class  schools  in  England  ? — I have  the  report, 
a very  beneficent  system  of  schools  called  la  cr hche,  but  I don’t  know  I have  directed  my  attention  parti- 
where  poor  people  employed  in  labour,  instead  of  cularly  to  that.  One  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  was 
locking  the  child  into  a room  at  home,  take  it  to  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  he  applied  to  me  to  know  if 
the  infant  school  where  there  is  a small  bed  prepared  he  might  examine  the  ladies’  boarding  school.  We 
for  it ; the  mother  is  relieved  from  the  care  of  the  threw  it  open  to  him,  and  it  appears  he  has  some 
child  and  also  from  anxiety,  and  the  child  from  all  remarks  on  convent  boarding-schools  in  Lancashire, 
danger.  I wish  we  had  such  institutions  in  greater  That  was  Mr.  Bryce. 

abundance  and  could  afford  to  keep  them.  21392.  Is  the  religious  difficulty,  in  your  opinion, 

21383.  Are  you  also  aware  that  while  you  say  in  in  England  a real  or  a sentimental  one? — I cannot 
England  children  leave  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age  say  what  you  mean  by  a real  or  a sentimental  diffi- 
pupils  in  Ireland  are  found  in  attendance  at  convent  culty. 

schools  above  eighteen  years  Of  age  ? — Yes;  and  I think  21393.  Does  it  involve  any  practical  difficulty  so 

therein  lies  thefallacyofVere  Foster’s  argument  founded  far  as  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  school  is  con- 
on  the  figures  which  you  have  quoted,  and  which  figures  cerned,  and  receiving  education  in  the  different  schools  ? 
I think  should  lead  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  — It  must  necessarily  where  there  is  not  a school  of 
In  the  figures  you  quoted  there  are  included  all  attend-  the  denomination  to  which  a child  belongs.  If  you 
iug  school  from  even  under  three  years  of  age  up  to  know  anything  of  England  you  know  that  the  great 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  with  your  schools  in  bulk  of  the  common  people  are  perfectly  indifferent, 
every  part  of  the  country.  All  these  are  counted  against  except  there  be  some  no-Popery  cry,  or  something  of  that 
us,  with  a population  scattered  through  the  country,  kind  got  up,  and  then  they  are  exceedingly  zealous, 
very  few  in  some  places,  and  in  many  districts  no  21394.  The  Commissioners  to  whom  I refer  say  : — 
Catholic  school  at  all,  whilst,  where  we  have  schools,  “ We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that 

chiefly  in  the  towns,  the  children  attending  them  are  our  evidence  appeal's  to  show  that  the  difficulty  which 

between  the  ages  of  four  and  thirteen.  Unless  in  the  we  are  discussing  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  might 

case  of  an  infant  school,  there  are  scarcely  any  under  appear  at  first  sight.  There  are  certainly  some  school- 

four  years  of  age,  and  infant  schools  are  very  scarce  masters  who  profess  themselves  unable  to  manage  a 

articles  with  us.  school  unless  the  religious  instruction  is  compulsory 

21384.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  there  not  this  further  element  upon  all  the  scholars;  but  the  great  majority  of  those 

to  be  considered,  that  an  “ attendance  ” in  an  English  whom  we  examined  on  that  point,  including  some  of 

school  requires  the  presence  of  a child  during  a certain  the  best  and  ablest,  appeared  to  find  no  practical  diffi- 

number  of  hours,  whereas  in  Ireland  the  teacher  marks  culty  in  exempting  from  denominational  teaching  those 

the  attendance  if  the  child  be  present  at  all? — Yes;  whose  parents  desire  them  to  be  exempted  And  Mr. 

I didn’t  know  that  was  the  system  in  Ireland.  Bryce,  after  examining  carefully  into  this  matter  in 

21385.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — For  the  most  part  your  his  district  (Lancashire),  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

schools  are  in  very  large  cities  and  in  the  centres  of  popu-  what  is  commonly  called  the  religious  difficulty  was 
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■altogether  unreal,  or  one  which  was  generally  settled 
with  ease  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  or  mutual 
forbearance.  Mr.  Stanton  reports  that  in  no  case  did 
he  find  any  instance  of  any  master,  whether  he  were 
•Churchman  or  Dissenter,  priest  or  layman,  who  ex- 
pressed any  but  the  most  tolerant  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  who  did  not  labour  rather  to  widen  than  to 
contract  a restriction.  There  are,  no  doubt,”  say  the 
Commissioners,  “ occasional  cases  of  hardship,  but  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  to  prevent  these  by  defining  the 
rights  of  the  parent  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  school- 
master on  the  other-,  in  such  a manner  as  almost  to  re- 
move all  real  ground  of  grievance.”  Should  you  be 
disposed  to  concur  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  and 
with  the  gentleman  whose  statements  are  so  made,  and 
on  which  they  base  their  report  1 — What  question  do 
you  base  on  that  extract  ? 

21395.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners?— As  far  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  Mr. 
Bryce,  I have  no  reason  whatever  to  object  to  it,  but 
you  must  remember  that  Mr.  Bryce  is  there  speaking 
merely  of  the  various  shades  of  Protestantism  when  I 
am  speaking  of  denominational  education.  I am 
speaking  of  the  denominational  education  of  Catholics 
as  contradistinguished  from  Protestants  and  the  various 
shades  of  Dissenters,  which  I look  on  as  so  many  species 
of  the  same  genus.  Between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
I take  a great  difference ; the  bases  of  the  two  are 
different,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  blended  together. 

21396.  Are  you  not  aware  they  held  this  principle 
•of  their  report  should  apply  even  if  all  denomina- 
tions, Protestants  and  Catholics,  attend  such  schools? 
— I am,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  advantageous.  There 
were  not  many  Roman  Catholics  amongst  those  schools. 
Those  are  the  middle  class  schools,  in  which  there  are 
various  shades  of  Protestantism. 

21397.  Should  you  say  the  right  of  the  parent  rests 
on  the  principle  that  he  must  be  responsible  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  child  ?— Yes  ; I think  the 
parent  is  responsible,  he  has  the  right  of  claiming 
religious  education  for  his  children  and  saying  what 
it  ought  to  bo.  The  .State  has  not  any  right  in  that. 

21398.  And  that  every  child,  as  a day  scholar, 
should  have  a right  to  withdraw  from  the  teaching  to 
which  he  conscientiously  objects  ? — Yes,  and  in  schools 
where  we  are  obliged  to  have  a conscience  clause,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  professing  certain  forms  of  religion, 
their  children  are  obliged  to  go  to  a school  of  a dif- 
ferent denomination.  For  instance,  in  some  parts  of 
England  Catholics  and  Dissenters  in  a Church  of 
England  school,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  in  the 
South,  Protestants  in  a Catholic  school,  and  in  the 
North,  Catholics  in  a Protestant  school.  I should 
say  that  it  should  not  merely  be  a permissive  matter 
for  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  child,  but  that  there 
should  be  a compulsion  upon  the  teacher  to  exempt  the 
child.  You  must  remember  that  where  the  poor  are 
in  the  minority  there  is  a great  temptation  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  majority  to  the  violation  of  then- 
consciences,  and  thus  bring  about  that  want  of  firm- 
ness of  mind  and  respectability  of  character  which  we 
see  in  too  many  instances  because  the  sacredness  of 
conscience  has  been  violated  so  easily  and  so  frequently 
with  material  advantage. 

21399.  In  your  own  schools  could  you  so  eliminate 
the  religious  element  from  the  secular  instruction  as  that 
the  faith  of  the  Protestant  child  should  not  be  endan- 
gered by  receiving  your  religious  instruction  ? — I don’t 
know  what  danger  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  child 
might  incur,  but  I could  not  so  eliminate  it  from  the 
teaching  that  the  Protestant  child  who  was  in  the  school 
could  not  hear  the  instruction.  I don’t  wish  to  take 
notice  of  the  child  itself,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  us, 
but  the  child  might  learn  to  have  afterwards  a very 
different  opinion  of  Catholics  from  that  in  which  they 
are  usually  brought  up,  ignorance  of  Catholics,  and  mis- 
representations of  Catholics. 

21400.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  you  approved 
<>f  a conscience  clause  in  schools  for  middle  class  educa- 


tion where  Catholics  could  attend? — No,  I think  the  Dec.  s,  186P. 

middle  class  can  take  care  of  themselves.  I merely  

ask  it  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  where  they  are  'r,he  V err 
exposed  to  temptation  from  their  poverty  and  tlie  in-  CanonToole6 
fluence  of  greater  wealth  and  greater  numbers  of  other 
denominations. 

21401.  Are  there  not  children  of  poor  Protestants 
in  cities  in  England  as  well  as  of  poor  Catholics  ? — 

Yes,  of  course. 

21402.  Should  not  you  be  disposed  to  reciprocate 
the  conscience  clause  ? — No,  for  this  reason,  the  same 
necessity  can  never  arise.  In  a large  city  there  will 
be  a variety  of  schools  of  different  denominations  to 
which  the  denominations  can  respectively  go.  I can 
see  no  reason  for  a conscience  clause,  except  in  such 
places  where  the  professors  of  any  form  of  religion  are 
so  few  or  so  poor  that  they  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  therefore  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  State-supported  schools.  In  such  cases  the  State 
should  interfere  and  protect  the  rights  of  conscience. 

21403.  When  the  late  Commission  was  appointed 
did  the  body  you  represent  admit  the  Commissioners 
sent  to  inquire  into  your  schools  ? — Of  the  body  I know 
nothing.  I told  you  that  when  I heard  that  Mr. 

Bryce  applied  to  the  nuns  for  permission  to  visit 
the  schools,  I said  by  all  means  let  him  come  in,  and 
examine  the  schools. 

21404.  I see  in  the  appendix  to  the  report,  the  first 
volume,  page  680,  a correspondence  between  the 
Government  and  the  Honorable  Charles  Langdale? 

— That  is  in  the  poor  school  inquiry.  That  is  not  the 
one  you  read  from  just  now. 

21405.  Did  you  refuse  to  admit  the  parties  appoint- 
ed by  this  Commission  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
your  schools  ? — I do  not  remember  at  present  about 
that. 

21406.  Are  you  aware  that  the  parties  representing 
you  refused  to  receive  the  gentleman  who  was  named 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission  into  your 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  their  state 
and  efficiency  ? — I do  not  remember  it,  but  I am  told 
it  was  so ; but  personally  I never  did.  That  I can 
say. 

21407.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Your  school  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  school  committee  except  in  getting 
a grant,  as  stated,  once  or  twice  from  that  body  ? — lii 
no  way  whatsoever. 

21408.  But  the  action  they  would  take  would  not  bind 
you  or  influence  you  in  any  way  ? — In  no  way  further 
than  if  there  was  a wish  expressed  by  my  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  of  course  I should  conform  to  that. 

21409.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  your  ecclesiastical 
superiors  did  not  impose  any  such  wish  ? — I do  not  re- 
member it,  although  I have  the  whole  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle’s  reports,  I never  noticed  that  in  it. 

21410.  Mr.  Sto/ces. — Do  you  not  remember  that 
there  were  no  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  upon  that 
Commission — that  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee 
made  a demand  upon  the  Government  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Catholic  Commissionex-,  and  when  the  de- 
mand was  refused  they  said  the  schools  should  be 
closed  against  the  Commission  ? — I do  not  exactly 
remembei-. 

21411.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  not  aware  of  the 
following  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in 
explanation  of  or  in  reference  to  the  matter — I quote 
from  volume  1,  page  680  of  the  appendix  to  the  first 
report  of  that  Royal  Commission  : — “ The  instructions 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  enjoin  upon  them  in  tlie 
strongest  way  a rigid  impartiality  in  collecting  facts, 
and  a most  entire  abstinence  from  any  expression  of 
controversial  feeling  ” ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

21412.  Should  you  not  regard  that  as  satisfactory  ? 

— I cannot  say,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  answer 
from  a passage  read  from  a book  that  way — that  1 don’t 
remember  yet  all  the  cii-cumstances  connected  with  it. 

21413.  Mr.  Sto/ces. — Do  you  remember  by  any 
chance  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  expressly 
directed  to  examine  as  to  religion  under  that  Commis- 
sion ? — I do  not  remember  it. 

21414.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  a district  where  there  is  a 
G D 
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Dec.  3,  1868. ‘ very  large  poor  population,  the  majority  of  one  denom- 
~ — ination  intermixed  with  a small  minority  of  a 

Rev  Laurence  different  religion — if  I understand  you  right  you  said 
Canon  Toole,  in  those  districts  you  think  the  conscience  clause  was 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  this  small  poor  minority? — I say 
so,  and  that  not  merely  a conscience  clause,  as  we  have  it, 
proposed  and  objected  to  by  some — a conscience  clause 
that  would  entitle  a child  to  be  exempted  if  the  parent 
would  require  it,  but  I would  have  one  that  when  the 
Protestant  child  was  entered,  for  instance,  in  a great 
Catholic  school  as  a Protestant,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a conscience  clause  in  consequence  of  no  second 
school — or  when  a Catholic  was  entered  in  a Protes- 
tant school,  in  like  circumstances,  I would  have  it 
incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  exempt  the  child 
from  direct  religious  instruction.  You  cannot  ex- 
empt him  from  what  would  be  incidental,  from  what 
arises  from  the  books  or  the  general  tone  of  the  place, 
but  I would  have  him  exempt  by  express  orders  to 
the  teacher,  and  in  the  same  way  with  a Catholic  in 
a Protestant  place,  the  mixed  system  is  anything  but 
a mixed  system  itself,  for  you  never  can  Jind  a 
Catholic  teacher  in  a strictly  Protestant  neighbour- 
hood in  the  school,  nor  a Protestant  teacher  in  a 
Catholic  neighbourhood  in  the  school. 

21415.  Then  your  exemption  extends  only  to  dis- 
tinct religious  teaching  in  the  school? — Yes. 

21410.  But  if  the  system  was  such  that  from  the 
ordinary  books  used  in  the  school  it  was  impossible 
for  the  child  not  to  receive  religious  teaching  contrary 
to  that  which  the  parent  desired,  the  child  would  then 
lxi  exposed,  of  course,  in  such  a school  to  be  taught  the 
religion  of  the  majority  through  the  books? — Yes,  I 
hold  that  to  be  unavoidable,  unless  it  be  to  the  injury 
of  the  majority.  That  is  an  accident.  I would  guard 
against  the  accident  as  much  as  I could,  but  I would 
not  feel  myself  bound  to  injure  the  great  majoiity  in 
the  religious  instruction  and  training  that  is  due  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  minority,  and  in  such  a case 
as  that,  if  it  were  fairly  carried  on,  I should  say  the 
child  acquired  religious  knowledge  rather  than  religious 
persuasion,  because  there  would  be  nothing  done  to  in- 
doctrinate the  child  except  what  is  inseparable  from 
the  elements  of  the  school  itself. 

21417.  But  by  the  attendance  of  a Catholic  child 
in  a Protestant  school  such  as  you  have  described, 
or  of  a Protestant  chilli  in  a Catholic  school,  would  the 
child  not  insensibly  be  exposed  to  have  the  religious 
opinions  taught  it  by  its  parents  interfered  with  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

21418.  How  could  the  reading  book,  for  instance  the 
Standard  Reading  Book,  be  read  by  them,  the  Third 
Reading  Book  for  instance,  without  their  receiving 
Catholic  doctrinal  instruction? — The  same  way  as  in 
the  other  schools,  I say,  that  appeal’s  to  be  unavoid- 
able. 

21419.  What  was  the  effect  then  of  the  conscience 
clause  in  such  schools  as  you  speak  of? — Is  it  not  quite 
nugatory  so  far  as  preventing  religious  proselytism  ? — 
No,  because  there  may  be  a special  instruction  attend- 
ing the  development  aud  enforcing  by  argument  and 
explanation,  or  by  what  might  be  called  argument  by 
illustration,  or  any  other  means  you  please,  particular 
•dogmas.  It  is  against  that  I would  have  the  conscience 
i clause. 

21420.  I take  it  for  granted  when  the  children  read 
the  ordinary  lesson  books  that  they  are  taught  to  under- 
stand, or  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain, 
•what  is  in  these  books.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Catholic  teacher  to  explain  to  the  Protestant 
child,  being  in  the  minority,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  so  far  as  they  occur  in  the  reading 
books  ? — Not  to  explain  to  the  Protestant  child,  but  to 
explain  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestant  child. 

21121.  Necessarily  the  Protestant  must  learn  what- 
ever is  taught  to  the  Catholic  child? — Yes,  and  the 
same  way  in  a Protestant  school  the  Catholic  child 
•must  be  taught  Protestant  doctrines. 

21422.  Do  you  not  think  it  a safer  system  by 
which  the  leading-books  of  the  school  could  be  com- 
pletely expurgated  from  matter  which  would  affect 


religious  feelings  of  either  Protestant  or  Catholic 
children  ? — That  is  only  coming  back  to  the  simple 
secular  system,  in  which  you  remove  the  name  of  Cod 
and  prayer,  and  all  such  things,  from  the  school. 

21423.  But  the  conscience  clause,  according  to  your 
statement,  appears  to  me,  with  great  respect,  to  be 
completely  nugatory,  because  with  that  conscience 
clause  you  do  give  religious  teaching,  not  directly 
but  indirectly,  so  that  the  child  must  take  it  up?-— 
Yes,  that  is  what  I say,  but  I cannot  see  how  that 
is  to  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances.  The  griev- 
ance is  in  the  great  variety  of  religions ; there  is  what 
is  to  be  lamented  ; but  I cannot  see  that  the  majority 
ought  to  be  ignored  for  the  sake  of  the  few.  An 
accident  of  the  kind  must  be  mitigated  as  much  as 
possible,  but  cannot  be  altogether  removed. 

21424.  In  a community  so  exactly  balanced  that 
neither  of  them  per  se  could  have  a school — a distinc- 
tive school — is  the  conscience  clause  in  that  case  to 
become  nugatory  with  regard  to  one  or  the  other,  or 
else  does  it  not  amount  to  a denial  altogether  of  in- 
struction to  the  child  of  the  pax-ents  who  do  not  wish 
to  submit  their  child  to  the  influence  of  this  indirect 
teaching? — According  to  my  idea,  the  objection  you 
make  would  not  apply  in  such  a case  at  all,  because, 
if  the  community  was  so  exactly  balanced,  they  would 
each  have  a school.  The  only  case  in  which  I see 
that  the  conscience  clause  would  be  legitimate,  and 
where  it  would  be  so  advisable,  is,  where  there  is  a 
preponderating  majority  of  one  religion,  and  the  other 
unable  to  provide  themselves  ; but  whenever  it  should 
come  that  the  others  should  be  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a school,  then  I think  they  should  have  a 
school  also. 

21425.  Do  you  think  that  a conscientious  parent, 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  could  avail  himself  of  a 
school  having  such  a conscience  clause,  knowing  that 
his  child  should  be  exposed  to  learn  doctrines  to  which 
the  parent  had  a conscientious  objection? — I do  know 
this,  that  there  are  parents  obliged  at  present  to  send 
their  children  to  such  schools  without  the  protection 
of  a conscience  clause.  In  how  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land are  there  where  Catholics  are  few  in  number — 
suppose  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  Catholic  families  in  the 
parish,  and  there  is  no  school  except  a school  attached 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  there  is  no  education 
for  the  children  except  what  they  get  there,  and  there 
is  no  conscience  clause — it  is  a grievance  of  their  posi- 
tion ; but  I do  not  see  how  human  law  could  relieve 
them  from  the  grievance  of  their  position  there,  with- 
out doing  the  injury  to  the  children  of  the  majority, 
by  preventing  them  getting  religious  instruction,  ac- 
cording to  the  religion  of  their  own  parents  and  the 
clergymen  of  the  place. 

2142G.  Do  you  not  think  it  the  duty  of  the  State4o 
take  care  that  every  child  belonging  to  the  State  should 
be  able  to  receive  secular  instruction  without  having 
his  religious  opinions  interfered  with? — I think  it-is 
the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  religion,  and  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible; 
but  that  it  can  protect  them  in  every  case,  even  to  the 
extreme  of  indirect  teaching,  I think  that  an  impossi- 
bility. You  might  as  well  stop  the  principle  at  once 
as  attempt  to  do  it. 

21427.  But  this  conscience  clause  which  I was’ac- 
customcd  to  think,  in  England  amounted  to  protection, 
appears  to  me,  according  to  what  you  have  explained, 
to  be  no  protection,  so  far  as  the  books  are  concerned 
of  the  school,  which  are  quite  denominational,  and 
teach  the  child  denominational  doctrine? — I have  al- 
ready said  there  was  a difficulty  there ; but  I could  not 
say,  without  injury  to  the  greater  number,  I object, 
because  I hold  religious  training  to  be  a very  important 
thing — most  important.  I cannot  see  any  way  of  re- 
medying that,  going  beyond  the  direct  religious  teach- 
ing, without  doing  an  injury  to  the  greater  number. 

21428.  And  then,  suppose  the  country  were  divided 
unequally,  and  there  was  a large  majority  Catholic, 
and  a small  minority  Protestant,  or  the  great  majo- 
rity Protestant,  aud  the  small  minority  Catholic,'  on 
that  principle  the  conscience  clause  being  in  all  the 
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schools,  and  each  school  teaching  distinctive  religious 
doctrine  in  its  books,  each  child  of  a minority  would 
be  actually  exposed  to  have  its  religious  opinions 
interfered  with  necessarily,  as  a matter  of  necessity, 
under  the  system  which  you  think  is  absolutely  un- 
avoidable 1 — But,  after  all,  then  it  would  depend  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  teachers.  The  very  case  you  suppose 
is  a real  one  ; it  is  a real  one  in  Prussia — in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  there  are  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  schools  are  Catholic,  and  arc  in  the  hands 
of  Catholic  teachers  ; but  the  Protestant  children  attend- 
ing them  are  exempt  by  law  from  attendance  upon 
religious  instruction.  It  is  in  their  books  and  ordi- 
nary daily  life  a child  sees  and  knows  what  is  going 
on  amongst  the  Catholic  children ; but  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  child  is  not  interfered  with.  When 
the  Protestants  of  that  place  become  numerous  enough 
to  have  a school  for  themselves,  it  is  provided  for 
them.  The  case  exists  already  there.  The  same  thing 
exists  in  Protestant  Prussia;  the  Catholics  are  in  a 
minority  in  many  places.  The  State  provides  a school 
for  the  majority,  and  they  have  a Protestant  master ; 
and  if  the  time  comes  round  when  they  require  by  the 
law  a school,  that  school  is  provided  for  the  Catholics. 
The  Catholic  children  go  to  it  till  such  time  as  they 
are  able  to  have  a school  for  themselves.  These  things 
are  inevitable.  I cannot  see  that  religion  is  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  poor,  or  that  majorities  are  to  be  deprived 
of  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  the  sake  of  the 
minorities. 

21429.  But  with  great  respect,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  religion  should  be  shut  out  altogether. 
That  is  not  the  question,  with  great  respect ; but  the 
question  whether  religion  should  be  taught  at  all 
times.  Under  your  system  it  is  taught  at  all  times, 
for  it  is  taught  in  your  books,  which  constitute  the 
daily  pabulum  of  your  schools,  and  it  is  taught 
separately  at  particular  times,  when  the  children  get 
religious  training,  so  that  at  all  times  you  speak  of 
there  is  religious  instruction;  but  in  the  schools 
affording  proper  protection,  the  religious  instruction 
is  confined  to  particular  times,  set  apart,  so  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  we  are  to  have  no  religious 
education  at  all? — If  we  were  to  argue  the  matter  we 
should  not  agree  there,  because  my  ideas  of  religious 
training  are  not  limited  merely  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  children.  I could  give  you  my  ideas 
of  religious  training  in  a little  paper  I have.  I consider 
it  is  a part  of  the  business  of  the  school  altogether,  to 
train  children  religiously. 

21430.  Mi\  Sto/ces. — Have  you  any  experience  of 
Catholic  schools  in  England  worked  under  the  con- 
science clause  ? — No ; I would  advocate  it  in  a great 
national  system,  but  there  is  no  conscience  clause 
applied  in  England,  as  far  as  I know,  except  to  the 
Church  of  England,  in  looking  for  building  grants  in 
such  cases  as  that  we  speak  of. 

21431.  The  Chairman — I believe  there  is  a Roman 
Catholic  school  at  Talacre,  in  Flintshire,  with  a con- 
science clause.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  case, 
and  is  that  an  exceptional  one  ? — I do  not  know  of  it, 
and  if  it  be  it  must  be  an  exceptional  one.  I know 
this,  that  at  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  held  in  Manchester,  the  subject  of  the 
conscience  clause  was  spoken  of  by  Canon  Durnford, 
of  the  Manchester  Cathedral.  He  complained  of  its 
application  to  the  Church  of  England  alone,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  subjected  to  it  also.  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Department, 
gave  this  as  the  reason.  You  claim,  he  said,  to  be 
the  National  Church,  and  to  have  the  education  of  the 
nation  entrusted-  to  your  hands.  You  have  no  right 
to  indoctrinate  the  children  of  the  fewer  or  of  the 
poorer  of  other  religious  denominations  that  may  be 
mixed  up  with  you.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  when 
they  build  a school,  build  it  for  their  own  denomina- 
tion, and,  therefore,,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  impose 
such  an  obligation  on  them.  If  you  claim  to  be  put 
upon  a level  with  them;  yourself,  in  what  you  consider 


a disability,  you  bring  yourselves  - down  to  a level 
with  them  as  mere  sects  in  the  State.  I do  not 
remember  the  case  you  allude  to,  and  it  must  have 
been  an  entirely  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  whomsoever  they  may  be. 

21432.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  approve  of 
a great  national  scheme  such  as  that  indicated  by  you 
in  the  answer,  with  a conscience  clause? — In  such; 
cases. 

21433.  For  all  England? — I could  not  approve  of 
it  in  large  towns  where  there  is  every  opportunity  of 
children  going  to  school  exactly  belonging  to  then 
own  denomination. 

21434.  Are  you  opposed  to  a sj-stem  of  united- 
education? — Yes,  I am. 

21435.  On  principles  which  will  fairly  protect 
religious  denominations? — I do  not  think  there  are 
such  principles. 

21436.  Although  you  receive  State  aid  for  the 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  out  of  a 
common  fund  contributed  to  by  other  denominations  ? 
— We  receive  no  more  than  any  other  denominations. 
We  receive  it  on  the  same  terms. 

21437.  Master  Brooke. — If  there  be  such  an  excep- 
tion as  you  suggest,  the  conscience  clause  in  such  a 
case  would  exempt  a poor  Protestant  child  from  a 
lesson  in  your  Catechism  ? — Yes. 

21438.  And  that  alone  ? — Yes. 

21439.  In  such  a school  as  that  would- you  consider 
it  necessary  to  entirely  dismiss  this  series  of  books 
which  is  penetrated  with  that  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
and  adopt  some  series  free  from  the  mixture  ? — I think 
that  the  question  you  put  is  already  answered  in  prac- 
tice, it  has  just  occurred  to  me  in  our  workhouses. 
In  our  workhouses  the  Catholic  element,  is  of  course, 
the  minority.  When  a child  is  entered  in  the  work- 
house  the  word  Catholic  or  Protestant,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  put  opposite  its  name.  The  Catholic 
child  has  to  take  its  chance  amongst  the  Protes- 
tant element  in  the  school,  but  it  is  exempted  from 
direct  religious  teaching,  and  from  going  to  church 
services,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  conscience  clause 
is  really  there  in  existence.  The  books  there  are 
as  much,  if  I might  use  the  word,  impregnated  with 
Protestant  principles,  as  those  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing are  impregnated  with  Catholic  principles,  and 
the  Catholic  child  takes  its  chance  amongst  them 
and  is  in  an  unfavourable  position  ; but  I do  not 
think  we  have  a right  to  insist  that  the  Protestant 
children  shall  not  have  their  religious  education  for 
the  sake  of  the  Catholic  children — we  are,  I may  say, 
in  an  unfortunate  position,  and  we  must  only  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  hope  for  better  times. 

21440.  Mr.  Gibson. — And  these  children-  are  in 
danger  of  proselytism  ?— Most  undoubtedly  ; and  the 
most  we  can  do  is  to  mitigate  the  evil  as  we  try  to 
mitigate  every  evil  that  permeates  society. 

21441.  The  Chairman. — But  you  consider  that  a 
sort  of  involuntary  proselytism  ? — It  may  be,  directly 
or  not.  It  may  be  so  to  an  extent.  I hold  that  in  mixed 
education,  an  indifference  to  religious  doctrine  and 
religious  dogma  is  the  consequence  of  it.  Now,  as 
I do  believe  there  is  religious  truth  I hold  there 
ought  not  to  be  an  indifference  to  dogma  or  to  doctrine. 

If  there  be  no  truth  ; if  they  tell  me  there  is  to  be  no 
heed  taken  of  dogma  at  all  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
truth.  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  truth,  what 
is  all  the  noise  about.  But  I do  maintain  that  there 
is  positive  religious  truth,  therefore  dogma,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  be  inculcated  upon  those  who 
have  to  believe  it.  Mixed  education  underrates  what 
is  the  basis  of  all  religion,  because  faith  and  belief 
is  the  foundation  and  source  of  all  religion.  If  you 
once  destroy  that,  religion  is  merely  a matter  of  fancy 
dependent  upon  any  person’s  constitution  or  habit. 

21442.  Mi-.  Gibson. — There  are  six  days  in  the  week 
during  which  men  go  about  their  ordinary  business,  and 
there  is  one  day  in  the  week,  the  seventh,  whicli  is 
specially,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  devoted  to  re- 
ligion. Do  you  think  it  is  contrary  to  that  principle 
that  men,  in  the  course  of  imparting  education,  shall 
6 D 2 
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Dec.  3,  1 868.  set  apart  a certain  time  for  undogmatic  teaching — for 
— — teaching  what  is  truth,  but  not  dogmatic  truth — 

Rev  Laurence  teac^ing  th®  truths  of  science — teaching  the  truths  con- 
Can'on  Toole,  nected  with  general  knowledge,  and  yet,  that  during 
the  day  there  should  be  a certain  time  set  apart  for  dis- 
tinct dogmatic  teaching.  Does  that  argue  indifference. 
Does  it  not  rather  say  there  is  a time  when  you  are  to 
learn  arithmetic,  and  learn  writing,  and  learn  mathe- 
matics, and  a special  time  to  be  set  apart  to  special  teach- 
ing— admitting  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  taught  con- 
trary from  any  writing — but  I set  apart  a particular 
time  of  the  day  to  distinct  religious  teaching,  do  we, 
therefore,  show  indifference  to  religion  1 — I do  think 
that  you  produce  an  indifference  in  the  mind  of  youth 
by  it,  because,  although  there  be  six  days  for  labour 
and  one  day  for  rest,  and  one  day  for  the  special  service 
of  Almighty  God,  there  are  not  six  days  to  be  devoted  to 
the  world  and  only  one  to  God.  As  youth  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  time  of  education,  and  training,  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind,  and  commencing  and  preparing 
the  man  for  what  he  is  to  be  afterwards,  I do  think 
it  ought  not  to  be  indoctrinated  upon  him  from  the 
very  beginning  that  he  is  only  to  think  of  God  upon 
one  day  of  the  week,  and  that  his  duty  to  Him  does 
riot  enter  into  Iris  every  hour  of  life ; and  when  I said 
dogmatic  teaching,  I did  not  mean  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  whole  teaching  of  religion  consists  in  dogma ; 
it  is  the  foundation ; it  is  the  first  part  of  it  as  it 
were.  I use  the  argument  to  show  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  it  if  we  believe  there  is  such  a thing  as 
religion,  and  as  truth,  and  such  a thing  as  falsehood. 

214413.  Mr  .Dense. — How  are  your  teachers  paid.  I 
mean  to  say  are  they  paid  through  the  managers — or 
do  they  receive  their  money  direct  from  head-quarters  ? 
— No,  through  the  managers — I pay  the  head  master 
£110  a year. 

21444.  Is  that  portion  of  what  is  paid  to  the  teach- 
ers by  the  State  sent  to  you  and  transmitted  by  you  to 
the  teachers  ? — There  is  no  part  paid  directly  by  the 
State  to  the  teachers,  as  the  ordinary  phrase  is,  we  are 
paid  by  results — so  much  for  the  average  attendance 
of  the  children,  and  so  much  for  the  results  of  their 
examination.  That  comes  into  the  school  funds,  and 
whatever  that  may  be,  I must  provide  the  teacher’s 
salary.  That  goes  so  much  towards  teaching  and  so 
much  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

21445.  Does  it  make  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
payment  the  teacher  gets  whether  there  has  been  a 
good  result  of  the  examination  or  a bad  result? — It 
makes  no  difference  whatsoever,  except  in  this  respect, 
that  if  it  is  a bad  result  we  discharge  the  teacher. 

21446.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — What  do  you  pay  your 
second  teachers? — £75  a year.  £110  to  the  first 
master  and  £75  a year  to  the  second  master,  and  the 
pupil-teachers  of  five  years’  apprenticeship  range  from 
£10  to  £20,  increasing  £2  10s.  each  year. 

21447.  Mr.  Dease. — Then  the  State  does  not  deal 
with  the  teacher  but  with  the  manager? — Yes;  it 
simply  deals  with  the  managers. 

21448.  And  pays  the  manager  a certain  sum  of 
mouey,  if  a certain  educational  result  is  produced  ? — 
Yes. 

21449.  And  if  the  educational  result  produced  in 
the  school  does  not  amount  to  the  same  money  value 
as  the  money  to  be  given  to  the  teacher,  you  or  the 
local  parties  suffer  for  it? — Yes;  and  the  Committee 
of  Council  requires  a certain  staff,  not  only  a room  of 
a certain  size  for  a certain  number,  but  a certain  teach- 
ing staff  to  be  kept  up  as  the  minimum,  and  if  you 
have  not  got  that  staff  they  deduct  so  much  from  you. 
For  instance,  in  last  year,  the  first  year  of  the  infant 
school,  we  had  not  pupil-teachers,  and  therefore  the 
object  was  to  have  competent  persons  who  will  pass 
their  examination  for  pupil-teachers.  If  we  get  them, 
and  they  successfully  pass  their  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  count  as  pupil-teachers.  If  not, 
and  we  have  not  a sufficient  number  of  qualified  per- 
sons, then  we  lose  so  much  of  the  grant.  One  of  the 
gilds  failed  in  her  examination  for  which  we  had 
£7  10s.  deducted ; for  although  she  was  idle  and  care- 
less, we  paid  her  as  a monitress  during  the  year ; but 


because  she  was  idle  and  careless  she  failed  in  her 
examination  and  we  suffered  a loss  of  £7  10s. 

21450.  In  the  girls’  school  taught  by  nuns  is  the  mode 
of  payment  exactly  the  same? — Yes.  So  much  a year. 

21451.  And  your  relations  to  them  as  teachers  are 
the  same  as  your  relations  to  the  male  teachers? — Just 
the  same,  and  they  have  the  same  obligation  of  attend- 
ances. They  must  be  certificated  teachers,  and  if  we 
have,  as  we  often  have,  an  assistant  who  is  not  certi- 
fied from  the  nuns,  she  does  not  count  in  the  Govern- 
ment estimate  at  ail  and  she  is  entirely  supernumerary. 
For  instance,  where  the  teaching  staff'  was  of  the 
number  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  any  number  of  nuns  who  were  teaching  as 
assistants  would  be  so  much  additional  assistance  to- 
the  schools,  but  no  additional  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  grant. 

21452.  Are  monitresses  paid  for  in  nuns’  schools? — 
We  have  pupil-teachers  there.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  school  taught  by  nuns  and  any  other 
school,  except  the  nun’s  dress — her  skill  in  teaching 
and  her  dress.  The  books  and  all  the  entries  she  has 
to  go  through,  the  same  duties,  the  same  hours  as  if 
she  were  an  ordinary  teacher. 

21453.  Is  there  a special  grant  under  the  English 
system  for  pupil-teachers  in  nuns’  schools  ? — No  ; there 
is  no  recognition  of  nuns  on  the  part  of  the  Council  at 
all.  They  do  not  know  of  their  existence.  She  may 
be  Sister  anything  you  please,  but  before  the  Council 
she  is  only  Mary  Smith. 

21454.  Do  you  get  any  advantages  from  the  State 
in  the  way  of  books  or  school  requisites? — Not  now. 
Formerly  we  received  book  grants,  but  they  have  been 
discontinued  and  when  we  received  book  grants  we 
had  the  same  freedom  in  the  selection  of  books  that 
we  have  at  present.  The  Committee  of  Council  issued 
a list  of  books  any  of  which  you  might  order,  and 
those  Catholic  books  are  put  upon  the  list  amongst  the 
others.  Some  schools  might  take  them,  and  others 
might  not,  when  they  did  give  grants,  but  now  they 
do  not. 

21455.  You  described  certain  religious  practices  as 
taking  place  in  your  schools  at  stated  hours.  Are  not 
those  religious  practices  similar  to  what  are  in  use  in 
the  Catholic  colleges,  at  which  the  sons  of  the  higher 
classes  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics  are  educated  ? — 
Just  the  same. 

21456.  These  are  practices  that  the  educated 
Catholics,  who  pay  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  think  desirable  in  the  education  of  Catholic 
youth  ?— Yes  ; it  is  merely  a recollection  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  reminded  by  the  passing  of  time,  when 
the  clock  strikes. 

21457.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  Protestant  children 
in  these  schools  join  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
when  the  clock  strikes  ? — I do  not  think  they  do.  We 
should  not  require  them.  I don’t  think  they  take 
that  much  notice  ; but  I always  found  that  any  Pro- 
testants from  Ireland  always  knew  how  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  say  the  Hail  Mary.  In  England 
they  know  nothing  about  it. 

21458.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  the  State  make  any 
advance  for  building  schools  ? — When  persons  make  an 
application  for  funds  for  building  schools  they  can  have 
them,  but  the  schools  I have  are  built  upon  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Church,  and,  therefoi'e,  I did 
not  undertake  to  make  a conveyance  of  the  land,  or 
put  it  into  the  power  of  the  State,  so  that  it  could  be 
at  any  time  claimed  on  the  ground  of  public  money 
having  been  paid  for  it. 

21459.  What  conditions  does  the  State  impose  upon 
managers  of  schools  who  ask  for  building  grants  ?/— 
They  must,  in  the  first  place,  approve  of  the  site,  and 
see  that  there  is  a necessity  for  the  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a necessity  for  the  school  for  that  deno- 
mination in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence,  if  I were  to 
undertake  and  build  a Catholic  school  in  any  part  of 
Manchester,  where  it  was  well  known  there  was 
scarcely  a poor  Catholic  residing,  and  applied  for  public 
money  for  that  it  would  be  refused.  In  the  next 
place  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  tenure  of  the 
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land,  with  the  quality  of  the  building,  and  all  this 
must  be  settled  before  the  grant  is  made.  Then  the 
grant  given,  I think,  is  2s.  <5d.  per  square  foot  for  the 
accommodation. 

21460.  That  is  a given  sum  ? — A given  sum. 
Formerly  they  gave  4s.  per  square  foot,  but  now  it  is 
only  2s.  6 d. 

21461.  What  lien  does  the  State  hold  over  a school 
built  in  that  way  ? — None  whatever.  It  is  vested  in 
trustees,  and  is  enrolled. 

21462.  The  Chairman. — When  schools  are  con- 
veyed to  trustees,  is  not  the  dedication  of  the  property 
to  educational  purposes  secured  in  perpetuity  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  I say  by  trust-deed,  and  the  trust-deed  is 
registered,  but  the  State  claims  no  proprietorship  in  it. 

21463.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  there  any  covenant  in  the 
lease  for  keeping  the  school  in  repair  ? — I suppose 
there  is,  but  as  I never  built  under  a Government 
grant,  I cannot  speak  of  the  details  of  the  lease. 

21464.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  such  a lease 
there  is  any  clause  connected  with  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  the  school  ? — There  is  none.  I suppose  it  would 
be  specified  to  what  denomination  the  school  belongs. 

21465.  I think  you  stated  you  enjoyed  perfect  reli- 
gious freedom  in  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

21466.  Is  there  any  time  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  religious  instruction  ? — No  ; 
that  is  entirely  by  our  own  arrangement. 

21467.  The  State,  in  fact,  knows  nothing  of  it? — 
Knows  nothing  of  it. 

21468.  Then,  the  Inspectors  make  no  inquiries 
whatever  upon  the  subject? — None. 

20469.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
denominational  system  to  country  places,  where  the 
population  is  sparse,  and  where  the  number  of  people 
belonging  to  any  one  particular  denomination  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  form  a school,  how  would  you  meet 
the  case? — In  England  that  is  necessarily  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  Church  of  England,  because 
there  is  a church,  and  pretty  nearly  a school,  I sup- 
pose, in  every  parish  in  England ; whilst  the  Catholics 
are  in  some  places  so  few  that  they  are,  perhaps,  miles 
from  a chapel,  and  have  no  school,  and,  therefore, 
they  must  and  do  go  to  the  Protestant  school.  I say 
in  such  cases  I would  have  protection  for  them  against 
direct  religious  teaching.  I should  not  expect  or 
suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  religious  teaching  that 
might  be  indirectly  in  the  elements  of  the  school  books 
should  be  shut  out  from  the  poor  Protestants  of  the 
Church  of  England,  merely  because  there  were  five, 
six,  or  ten  Catholics  there,  but  that  those  Catholics 
should  be  exempted  from  what  I term  direct  religious 
teaching.  And  the  same  thing  should  be  done  in 
other  similar  cases.  If,  for  instance,  the  denomina- 
tional system  was  established  in  Ireland,  and  if  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  there  were  a few  Protestant  poor 
not  able  to  provide  themselves  with  a school,  and 
obliged  to  go  to  a Catholic  school,  or  be  without  edu- 
cation, they  should  have  the  same  protection  there. 

21470.  Under  the  circumstances  pointed  out,  would 
you  be  satisfied  with  such  a conscience  clause  with  regard 
to  direct  teaching? — Yes,  I would  ; because  I hold  the 
principle  of  doing  as  I wish  to  be  done  by. 

21471.  How  would  you  meet  the  argument  which  is 
sometimes  urged,  that  the  1‘eligious  instruction  is  a 
question  for  the  parents  and  to  be  conducted  at  home, 
and  not  a portion  of  ordinary  school  business — how 
would  you  meet  that  in  the  case  of  children  of  poor 
parents  ? — By  the  fact  that  it  is  not  done  at  home 
amongst  the  pool-,  and  that  in  their  constant  daily  em- 
ployments and  cares  of  life  it  is  all  but  impossible 
that  it  should  be.  With  too  many  there  is  nothing  of 
religious  teaching,  as  we  see  and  know,  by  the  lives 
they  lead  ; there  is,  therefore,  no  other  means  of  reli- 
gious training,  or  teaching,  or  discipline  for  the  children 
of  those  poor  except  that  which  they  get  in  school.  In 
the  families  of  the  wealthy  they  do  not  depend  upon 
school  for  religious  teaching,  and  yet  they  are  most 
unwilling  to  subject  their  children  to  the  risks  of  the 
mixed  system  ; still  they  have  a home  teaching.  There 
is,  again,  a literature  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  ; 
there  is  even  now  coming  out  a child’s  Bible  for  the 


children  of  the  wealthy,  but  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  there  is  no  teaching  except  what  there  is  in  the 
school.  If  it  takes  so  many  years,  and  so  much  depends 
upon  the  character,  as  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a re- 
spectable man,  on  the  good  domestic  teaching  he  or  she 
may  have  had  when  young,  what  is  the  poor  man’s 
child  to  depend  upon  for  that  training  ? His  passions 
are  as  strong,  his  temptations  are  as  great,  indeed  they 
are  more  so  than  those  of  the  other  child  ; therefore, 
unless  you  supply  the  want,  that  the  condition  of  our 
society  has  brought  upon  the  poor,  of  religious  teaching, 
unless  you  supply  it  in  the  schools,  there  is  no  other 
means  for  it ; and  half  an  hour  in  the  day  merely  for 
such  teaching,  leaving  religion  out  of  consideration  at 
all  other  times,  or  appearing  to  eliminate  it  altogether 
at  other  times,  is  not  sufficient. 

21472.  Is  not  the  moral  training  of  the  great 
of  the  poor  population  entirely  or  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  or  connected  with  the  religious  training 
they  receive  ? — Most  certainly  it  is  so  ; religious  training 
is  to  the  poor,  moral  training,  and  science,  and  intellec- 
tual expansion,  and  intellectual  development,  and  all 
else  that  others  derive  from  so  many  other  sources.  Reli- 
gion is  the  only  abstract  or  spiritual  science  that  you  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  their  minds.  It  has  been  held,  I 
know,  by  some,  that  you  cannot  impart  religious  in- 
struction to  them  ; well,  I find  there  is  a Mr.  G ibbs,  an 
inspector  of  that  name,  I think,  who  in  last  yeai’’s  re- 
port says  he  has  found  out  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
teach  children  religion.  Well,  we  have  all  known  that ; 
I learned  it  myself  when  I was  a child.  It  is  not  im- 
possible to  teach  it  to  a child,  and  it  is  the  only  abstract 
science  on  which  you  can  really  base  intellectual  ex- 
pansion for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

21473.  Do  you  think  you  can  so  far  separate  dog- 
matic religious  teaching  from  the  moral  teaching  for 
the  poor  in  the  schools  as  is  done  in  the  National  sys- 
tem of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  it  at  all  desirable  ; on 
the  contrary,  I think  it  exceedingly  fallacious,  because 
the  whole  of  the  moral  system  must  rest  upon  do^ma, 
and  to  teach  science  or  any  branch  of  knowledge  with- 
out teaching  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests  is  a fallacy, 
and  therefore  the  very  foundation  of  it  is  dogma,  be- 
cause it  is  in  that  religious  truth  consists.  Why  is  there 
such  a variety  of  religions  except  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  there  is  religious  truth.  If  it  be  a matter  of 
indifference,  all  the  rest  is  mere  chance ; it  is  merely  a 
civil  service. 

21474.  With  reference  to  a statement  you  made 
that  you  preferred  a system  of  National  education  free 
for  the  poor,  I wish  to  ask  you  whei'e  would  you  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  should  pay 
and  those  who  should  not? — That  which  is  drawn  at 
present ; when  there  are  persons  labouring  with  their 
hands,  or  of  such  humble  circumstances  in  life  that 
they  are  not  in  income  raised  higher  than  those  labour- 
ing with  their  hands.  I think  I explained  that  already. 

21475.  Would  you  propose  to  combine  the  class  who 
pay  nothing  with  the  class  who  pay  a small  sum  in  the 
same  schools? — Well,  I do  not  think  that  could  be 
done,  because  where  there  are  two  extremes  of  society 
they  do  not  mix  together.  Schools  for  those  capable 
of  paying  would  not  have  to  be  provided,  they  can 
always  provide  for  themselves.  For  instance,  the  esti- 
mated expense  in  the  public  schools  in  England  is  30s., 
taken  generally.  That  is  supposed  to  be  covered  by 
9d.  a week.  If  a person  can  pay  9 cl.  a week  for  chil- 
dren he  can  provide  a school  easily,  but  it  is  for  the 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  Id.  to  3 cl. 
that  I would  provide.  It  is  these  I would  have  ex- 
empted, because  I would  have  a National  rate  made  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  education  for  the  poor  and 
those  who  are  not  capable  of  paying  for  their  children 
in  a superior  school  where  they  would  have  to  pay  9 d. 
to  Is.  a week — should  have  the  education  provided  for 
them  out  of  those  taxes,  and  allow  them  to  be  as  much 
entitled  to  the  education  that  they  receive  there,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  school,  as  they  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  police  and  of  the  army  for  the 
taxes  which  they  pay  already.  They  themselves  would 
be  contributors. 

21476.  Would  you  call  upon  theState  to  contribute 
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The  Very 
Kev.  Laurence 
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Dec.  3,  186a  anything  in  aid  of  the  education  of  those  who  could  pay 
nine  pence  a-week  ? — No ; I would  not  propose  to  do  so. 

V>B  7Cry  21477.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  Rhenish  Prussia  ? 

Canon ^roole*5  — No  ; except  from  having  read  Mr.  Kaye’s  letters  on 
the  subject ; I know  it  from  that,  but  I do  not  know 
anything  more  than  that,  but  one  of  my  fellow-clergy- 
men in  Manchester  is  a German  from  Rhenish  Prussia. 
He  told  me  something  connected  with  it,  but  no  par- 
ticulars. In  Prussia  and  in  Switzerland,  poor  as  it  is, 
they  seem  to  undertake  the  whole  expense  of  edu- 
cating the  people. 

21478.  That  is  by  a local  rate  ? — I think  so. 

21479.  Is  anything  done  in  the  education  of  priests 
for  the  English  mission  to  make  them  conversant  with 
school  matters,  as  is  done  in  the  German  schools  ? — 
No ; nothing. 

21480.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? — I 
think  it  woidd  be  very  desirable.  Unless  a person  has 
a particular  fancy  for  it  or  a liking  for  it  it  is  very 
great  drudgery. 

21481.  With  regard  to  our  books,  do  you  think  it 
is : desirable  that  all  the  books  in  the  schools  of  a nation 
should  lie  the  same  ? — No  ; I don’t  think  it  would  be 
desirable  they  should  have  one  type  of  mind  every- 
where. 

21482.  Do  you  think  it  a disadvantage  to  have  only 
one  set  of  books  ? — I do. 

21483.  Point  out  what  you  consider  the  evil  of 
only  one  set  of  books  ? — You  would  have  only  one  type 
of  mind,  one  set  of  subjects  alone  known  amongst  the 
young,  and  whenever  they  heard  an  opinion  expressed 
by  anyone  they  would  hear  nothing  but  what  they 
themselves  had  learned  in  the  schools.  Speaking  of 
limiting  intellect,  I think  it  is  a most  -effective  way  of 
doing  it,  as  far  as  school  books  could  do  it. 

21484.  Has  it  not  also  a very  great  effect  in  limit- 
ing the  production  of  good  school  books,  and  prevent- 
ing improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  to  have 
only  one  set  of  school  books  stereotyped  ? — Yes,  I think 
it  is  injurious  to  the  production  of  books.  Were  the 
competition  or  ingenuity  of  skilled  teachers  allowed  to 
(ind  expression  we  would  have  a chance  of  much  better 
books.  I have  no  objection  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
books  to  take  books  from  any  source,  provided  there  is 
nothing  anti-Catholic  in  them. 

21485.  You  stated  that  you  used  the  books  of  the 
National  Board  in  your  school  formerly  ? — Yes. 

21486.  And  found  them  inferior  to  the  books  you 
use  now  ?— Yes. 

21487.  In  what  way? — They  wore  not  as  interest- 
ing to  the  children.  To  use  a common  expression  with 
reference  to  books — they  were  dry. 

21488.  Are  not  the  selections  in  the  class-books  of 
the  National  Board  rather  above  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  children  under  eleven  years  of  age,  as  a rule  ? — 
Yes,  many  of  them  are. 

21489.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  their  use  in 
the  schools — have  you  personal  expex-ionce  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  children  understanding  them  ? — No ; I 
think  not. 

21490.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment have  followed  your  system,  and  have  put  an  end 
to  all  extracts  from  what  arc  called  the  classical  authors, 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  children  to  learn 
to  read  from  them  ? — No,  I am  not. 

21491.  I think  you  stated  the  children  could  not  re- 
main in  the  school  after  thirteen  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

21492.  If  they  choose  to  remain  in  the  school,  and 
their  parents  are  prepared  to  pay  for  them,  would  the 
managers  of  the  school  offer  any  objection  ? — No  ; only 
they  cannot  be  examined.  There  is  a sort  of  additional 
class,  a sort  of  seventh  standard  lately  admitted,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  bearing  of  it.  We  have  none 
up  to  that,  but  ordinarily,  up  to  the  adoption  of  that 
seventh  class,  they  could  not  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion, and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  Government 
allowance  for  them. 

21493.  So  that  the  school  would,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, be  unable  to  keep  them  ? — Be  unable  to 
keep  them— -that  is  if  there  was  a number  of  such. 

21494.  If  a few  boys  showed  considerable  aptitude,, 
s liowed.  very  superior  talent,  there  would  be  no  objec- 


tion to  their  remaining  in  the  school,  provided  they 
made  up  what  the  Government  grants  would  supply 
for  others  ? — Yes,  or  even  without  that.  That  is  fre- 
quently the  case  where  a boy  leaves  school  and  gets  a 
situation,  then  loses  that  situation  and  comes  back  to 
school  again.  He  keeps  up  the  little  he  has  learned, 
and  sometimes  pays  and  sometimes  does  not  pay. 

21495.  How  is  the  present  system — taking  the 
period  of  leaving  the  school  at  eleven  or  twelve — how 
far  is  the  present  system  successful  in  enabling  a large 
number  of  those  who  have  passed  through  it,  to  read, 
on  leaving  the  school  ? — On  leaving  the  school  every 
child  knows  how  to  read  according  to  the  standard  it 
is  in.  The  present  Revised  Code  is  so  short  a time  in 
operation,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  said  to  have  passed 
over  a school  life,  but  every  child  that  passes  at  the  end 
of  a year,  is  able  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  year 
according  to  the  standard  it  is  in,  and  next  year  at 
the  next  standard,  and  so  on. 

21496.  In  the  six  standards,  when  would  you-  say 
a child  would  be  possessed  of  a sufficient  knowledge 
of  reading,  to  take  delight  in  reading  ordinary  books 
or  newspapers  ? — The  fourth  or  fifth ; but  for  news- 
papers they  would  require  the  sixth  standard. 

21497.  With  regard  to  the  question  put  to  you  by 
another  Commissioner,  as  to  the  small  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  schools  in  England,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  churches  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  great  centres  of  population,  and  where  only 
there  are  Catholic  schools ? — Oh  no ; because  through 
the  country  there  are  many  Catholic  churches, 
through  Lancashire,  and  in  many  small  country 
places.  Of  course,  a great  number  of  them,  and  the 
great  churches,  are  all  in  the  large  towns,  but  all 
through  the  country  there  are  numbers  of  churches. 

21498.  I speak  of  England  as  a whole? — Yes;  in 
some  counties  there  are  scarcely  any. 

21499.  So  that  the  returns  for  Catholic  schools 
rather  refer  to  the  great  centres  of  population  than  to 
England  as  a whole? — Yes ; and  these  returns,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  which  was  quoted  here,  must 
put  our  position  most  unfavourably,  for  in  taking  the 
whole  of  the  actual  attendance,  we  merely  count  an 
average  day’s  attendance,  and  these  are  contrasted 
with  the  numbers  of  what  we  should  call  present  at 
all  in  the  Irish  schools. 

21500.  In  Ireland  they  only  take  the  average 
attendance  likewise,  and  it  was  only  the  average 
attendance  in  Ireland  that  was  compared.  But  is 
England  to  be  compared  to  Ireland,  where  there  is 
scarcely  a parish  without  a school? — The  circum- 
stances are  so  widely  different,  that  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  fair  comparison. 

21501.  Does  it  not  require  a certain  density  of 
population,  and  a certain  amount  of  wealth  in  the 
locality,  to  enable  the  Catholics  to  get  up  a school  ? — 
Certainly. 

21502.  So  that  a large  number  of  Catholics  may  be 
scattered  through  other  schools  in  various  districts, 
and  yet  are  not  counted  in  that  average? — Yes. 

21503.  And  who  would  be  likely  to  attend  Catholic 
schools  if  established? — Most  gladly  would  attend 
them. 

21504.  From  that  poiut  of  view  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  desire  of  the  people  for  one 
system  rather  than  another  ? — No ; I consider  that  a 
fallacy. 

21505.  Mr .Stokes — Did  not  the  Catholic  population 
in  England  suddenly  increase  about  the  time  of  the 
Irish  famine  ? — Yes ; and  decreased  afterwards. 

21506.  Were  not  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of 
England  suddenly  called  upon  at  that  time  to  build  a 
number  of  school-houses  and  churches,  at  a rate  which 
they  could  not  meet  without  spreading  their  exertions 
over  a great  number  of  years? — Yes,  they  were,  and 
the  influx  from  Ireland  has  been  a gx-eat  pressure 
upon  us  always. 

21507.  Is  not  the  number  of  schools  constantly  on 
the  increase  still? — Yes. 

21508.  With  regard  to  a school  built  with  a grant 
from  the  Privy  Council,  can  you  say  whether  the 
trust  deed  of  such,  a school  does-  not  include  a manr 
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■ agement  clause,  providing  for  the  management  of  that 
school  ? — I cannot  say,  as  I did  not  take  any  building 
grant,  I am  not  conversant  with  the  details  of  the 
deed. 

21509.  Do  you  remember  that  the  management 
clause  of  such  a lease  or  deed  provides  for  a School 
Committee,  of  which  the  priest  holding  faculties  from 
the  bishop,  is  ex-officio  chairman,  that  that  committee 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  teachers,  but  that  the 
priest  has  power  to  suspend  any  teacher  upon  any 
moral  or  religious  ground,  and  to  remove  any  book 
from  use  in  the  school  of  his  own  authority,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  officer  1— I believe 
there  is  some  regulation  of  that  kind,  but  I am  not 
conversant  with  it.  I was  just  going  to  say  that  in 
my  school  there  are  two  managers  besides  myself,  but 
still  all  the  appointments  are  in  my  own  hands,  and  I 
may  get  inspection  perhaps. 

21510.  Is  the  inspection  of  Catholic  schools  in  Eng- 
land denominational  ? — No  ; the  inspection  is  not  de- 
nominational. 

21511.  Are  your  schools  open  to  inspection? — 
No ; except  by  our  own  Inspectors,  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  approved  of  by  the 
Bishop. 

21512.  Does  not  that  regulation  make  the  inspec- 
tion denominational  ? — In  that  sense  it  makes  it  denomi- 
national, that  there  are  none  admitted  to  our  schools 
except  Catholic  Inspectors  approved  of. 

21513.  Do  you  consider  that  in  working  a system 
in  which  the  Government  merely  takes  cognizance  of 
the  secular  part  of  the  instruction,  it  is  necessary 
to  appoint  denominational  Inspectors  ? — I should  think 
in  our  state  of  society,  for  our  interests,  it  would  be 
highly  so. 

21514.  Do  you  think  your  denominational  In- 
spectors are  not  as  strict  in  reporting  or  reflecting  on 
anything  amiss  in  your  school  as  any  other  officers 
of  the  same  class  would  be? — We  sometimes  think 
they  are  more  strict — that  they  show  less  mercy  to  us. 

21515.  Why  do  you  think  it  important  to  retain 
that  provision  ? — Because  I think  that  in  our  state  of 
society  there  is  so  much  of  what  I would  call  vulgar 
prejudice  against  us — such  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  us,  to  see  things  in 
a wrong  light,  and  understand  things  in  a wrong  way, 
that  we  should  be  liable  to  all  sorts  of  misrepresen- 
tation, or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  be  so  partially 
passed  over  that  we  should  not  be  kept  closely  enough 
to  our  duties. 

21516.  Has  your  experience  of  Protestant  gentle- 
men employed  in  similar  duties,  such  as  Mr.  Bryce, 
for  example,  led  you  to  suppose  you  would  experience 
any  difficulty  in  working  your  school  if  it  was  inspected 
by  an  officer  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church  ? — Mr.  Bryce  was  the  only  one  I became  ac- 
quainted with  in  that  capacity,  and  Mr.  Bryce  asking  a 
favour  might  be  different  from  a person  coining  as  a right, 
and  who  would  not  be  of  the  same  courteous  disposition. 

21517.  Did  your  school  receive  aid  from  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Educational  Aid  Society  ? — Several 
of  the  children  were  partially  paid  for. 

21518.  Did  not  that  payment  confer  upon  the 
Society  a right  to  visit  your  schools? — To  go  into  the 
Bchools  and  ask  if  the  children  whose  names  were  on 
them  books  attended. 

21519.  Were  the  officers  who  visited  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  Roman  Catholics  ? — No  ; they  were  merely 
messengers  sent  to  ask  a question.  They  had  no 
authority  except  to  receive  an  account.  They  had  no 
light  of  inspection  or  examination.  It  was  a condition 
that  they  were  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Privy  Council  with  reference  to  inspection.  If  the 
Educational  Aid  Society  gave  support  to  a school  not 
under  the  Council,  they  claimed  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion and  examination,  but  where  the  schools  were 
under  the  Privy  Council  Committee,  we  objected, 
unless  they  accepted  the  decisions  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors,  and  therefore  the  only  persons  who  ever 
°ame  from  (j10  Society  were  messengers,  to  inquire 
whether  such  and  such  children  attended  or  not. 


21520.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  cases  in  which 
managers  of  Catholic  schools  found  difficulties  to  arise 
from  inspection  by  Protestants  of  the  Education  Aid 
Society  ? — No. 

21521.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Have  you  ever  heard 
that  in  this  country  Protestant  Inspectors  are  quite 
pleasing,  so  far  as  the  discharge  of  their  duties  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  managers  of  another  faith  ? — I have  never 
heard  anything  on  the  subject. 

21522.  Have  you  any  experience  of  Protestant  In- 
spectors ? — No. 

21523.  Your  Inspectors  arc  all  Roman  Catholics  ? 
—Yes. 

21524.  And  must  be  approved  of? — Yes;  by  the 
Bishop — by  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee. 

21525.  Does  the  State  in  no  way  take  cognizance  of 
their  fitness  for  their  office? — The  State  appoints 
them. 

21526.  Must  they  be  previously  approved  ? — No; 
subsequently. 

21527.  The  Chairman.  — Do  members  of  male 
monastic  orders  pass  examinations  in  England  as 
teachers  ? — Yes  ; there  are  only  two  monastic  orders 
of  teachers.  One,  the  Christian  Brothers,  that  you 
have  here  in  Ireland,  but  they  will  not  submit  to  ex- 
amination, and  therefore  they  never  can  become  ex- 
tensively employed  in  England.  We  could  not  carry 
on  schools  such  as  we  have  without  Government  aid, 
and  as  the  Christian  Brothers  will  not  submit  to  ex- 
aminations they  cannot  be  employed.  The  others  are 
a Belgian  Brotherhood  that  came  over  here,  and  I 
believe  that  they,  of  course,  felt  under  disadvantages 
on  account  of  the  language,  when  they  came  here ; 
but  some  of  them,  I believe,  have  lately  taken  certi- 
ficates. 

21528.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  you  ever  hear  that  the 
Marist  Brothers,  the  Presentation  Brothers,  and  the 
Brothers  of  Charity,  have  undergone  examination  ? — 
Not  that  I know.  They  are  not  in  my  neighbour- 
hood ; I am  speaking  of  those  in  my  neighbourhood. 
There  is  an  Irish  Christian  brotherhood  there  for  over 
forty  years;  but  they  never  took  certificates,  and 
never  were  under  Government. 

21529.  In  stating  there  are  only  two  religious  com- 
munities, you  must  be  understood  to  confine  your 
observations  to  Manchester  and  neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

21530.  The  Chairman. — When  you  speak  of  persons 
who  work  for  their  livelihood  with  their  hands  being 
entitled  to  get  education  for  their  children  free,  do 
you  extend  that  to  the  skilled  artisans  receiving  high 
wages? — Yes,  because  there  is  a difficulty  that  has  not 
been  alluded  to,  with  regard  to  a family.  These  men 
may  easily  pay  for  one  child  ; but  if  they  have  four,  or 
five,  or  six,  it  becomes  a heavy  matter  to  pay  for  all. 
They  might  be  able  to  pay  for  one,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  pay  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  support  of  a 
school  for  four  or  five  children. 

21531.  Would  you  propose  that  none  should ’ be 
asked  to  pay  who  are  unable  to  pay  9 d.  a week  ? — I 
propose  that  none  who  are  not  able  to  pay  should  be 
asked  to  pay,  who  claim  to  be  exempt. 

21532.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  case  of  a fitter  at  an 
engine  shop,  or  a moulder  or  iron  puddler,  or  any 
of  those  persons  who  earn  high  wages,  are  they  not 
much  better  off  than  clerks  and  persons  who  are  said 
to  occupy  a superior  position  in  society? — I suppose 
in  many  instances  they  are,  puddlers  especially,  and 
they  would  be  able  to  pay. 

21533.  Yet,  if  you  were  to  draw  the  distinction  from 
labour,  you  would  include  them  in  the  non-paying 
class,  and  exclude  those  with  lower  salaries  or  wages 
who  do  not  use  their  hands,  except  with  the  pen  ? — I 
should  consider  a poor  clerk  as  much  entitled  to  ex- 
emption from  payment  as  the  field  labourer. 

21534.  I understood  you  to  mean  labour  by  the 
hands? — Yes,  or  persons  receiving  remuneration  only, 
such  as  labour  by  the  hands  would  earn. 

21535.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  there  not  some  pro- 
fessional men  who  are  expected  to  maintain  a good 
position  in  society  whose  payment  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  moulder  ? — Unfortunately  there  are ; but  often 


Dec  3,  186S. 

Tlie  Very 
Rev.Laurence 
Canon  Toole  . 
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Dec.  3 1868.  such  a man  has  more  to  spare  in  the  end  than  the 
. moulder  has. 

The  Very  21536.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  pay- 

Canon  Toole°  ment  by  results  has  a tendency  to  lead  to  cramming 
in  a school  1 — No  ; they  cannot  cram,  because  the 
children  they  have  to  deal  with  will  not  be  crammed. 
It  is  nothing  but  constant  training  and  hard  work 
that  can  make  them  up  for  it.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  neglecting  the  children  one  half  of  the  year 
and  then  cramming  the  other  half.  Boys  or  girls  will 
not  be  crammed  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next 
place  teachers  would  have  double  trouble.  They  could 
not  do  it.  I do  not  know  any  instance  of  even  extra 
hours.  They  change  the  quality  of  the  work  in  some 
degree.  For  instance,  the  examination  of  the  upper 
class  is  in  writing.  A child  has  a blank  sheet  of 
paper,  and  a sum  is  put  before  it  in  arithmetic,  and  it 
is  required  to  work  this  upon  paper  without  having  a 
slate  or  a second  copy,  in  order  to  acquire  habits  of 
neatness,  as  of  course  we  cannot  go  to  the  expense  of 
paper  all  the  year  round,  several  quires  of  paper  are 
divided,  and  they  work  on  it  for  some  weeks  before,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  skilled  in  putting  down 
neatly  upon  the  paper  the  work  at  the  examination. 
That  is  the  only  form  of  cramming  we  adopt. 

21537.  If  it  be  objected  before  us  against  a pro- 
posal to  introduce  some  sort  of  payment  by  results  in 
Ireland,  that  it  has  a tendency  to  produce  cramming 
in  a school,  should  you  concur  with  or  dissent  from 
that  conclusion  ? — Dissent  from  it.  If  the  examination 
be  such  as  we  have,  they  could  not  exam. 

21538.  Mr.  Sullivan. — But  would  it  not  be  a vei-y 
good  thing  to  cram,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  read  and 
write  1 — I would  call  it  cramming  for  a child  to  get  a 
passage  off  by  heart. 

21539.  I mean  reading,  such  as  the  Inspector  would 
require,  or  writing  well  from  dictation.  Would  not 
that  be  a desirable  object  whatever  way  it  was  at- 
tained ? — That  would  be  learning. 

21540.  I intended  to  ask  you  a question  with  re- 
gard to  the  examination  of  nuns  and  the  members  of 
religious  orders.  Do  you  see  any  x-eal  objection  to  it 
in  case  the  teachers  were  to  be  paid,  not  only  by 
the  results,  but  also  by  a fixed  salary  1 — 1 think  it 
could  be  done  vexy  satisfactorily.  It  appears  to  me 
if  the  examination  was  made  in  wilting,  as  the  exa- 
mination is  conducted  with  us,  and  especially  if  the 
Inspector  who  superintended  the  examination  did  not 
require  them  to  leave  their  convents.  I know  there 
must  be  an  additional  dilliculty  in  Ireland  from  what 
we  have  in  England.  The  religious  teaching  order 
here  expressly  instituted  for  the  poor  is  the  order  of 
the  Presentation.  They  have  vows  of  enclosure,  and 
they  cannot  leave  their  enclosure  without  special  per- 
mission, and  it  is  very  much  against  their  will.  If 
thex-efore,  the  Inspector  who  makes  his  visit  should 
take  his  papers  over  and  give  such  a time  for  the 
answering  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  me  there  could 
be  no  objection  whatever  to  their  taking  a certificate. 
But  if  they  have  to  go  into  a room  into  the  presence 
of  a number  of  persons  to  write  partly  and  be  ex- 
amined orally  in  other  parts,  it  would  be  highly  ob- 
jectionable ; and  they  would  not,  I think,  submit  to 
it ; but  I think  in  doing  a great  and  good  work  as 
they  do  by  training  the  children  here,  it  is  a very 
great  pity  they  have  not  some  facilities  given  to  them 
for  obtaining  a qualification,  and  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  remuneration  as  any  other  person. 

21541.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a 
lai'gc  measure  by  the  State — that  if  the  minister  who 
administers  it  makes  au  exception  in  favour  of  one 
body  it  breaks  down  his  rule,  and  he  has  to  make  ex- 
ceptions in  cases  where  it  would  be  injudicious  to  do 
so ? — Of  coui'se,  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  legis- 
lation always,  but  that  being  so  great  au  element  in 
the  education  of  this  country,  and  so  useful,  and  this 
country  being  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  I do  not 
see  any  other  case  which  could  be  effected  by  an  ex- 
ception of  that  sort. 

21542.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  consistent 
.with  the  regulations  of  that  body  for  the  members  of 


several  houses  to  come  together  for  examination,  so  as 
to  save  a waste  of  labour  and  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Inspectors  in  examining  two  or  three  individuals  in 
different  places  ? — That  occured  to  me  in  giving  the 
previous  answer,  but  I did  not  like  to  volunteer  an 
answer,  knowing  so  little  about  it.  It  appears  to  me 
it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  a dispensation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  a number  of  each  religious  order  be 
assembled  together  as  in  England,  and  there  be  ex- 
amined with  that  due  regard  to  their  feelings  and 
their  position  that  they  claim. 

21543.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  you  think  it  a wise  re- 
gulation to  put  at  once  upon  the  list  of  qualified 
teachers  all  the  religious  above  a certain  age  who  were 
certified  either  by  the  Inspector's  or  other  competent 
authority  to  have  been  usefully  engaged  in  schools  as 
teachers  of  primary  education  for  a certain  number  of 
years  ? — I should  certainly  say  it  is  one  of  the  best 
titles  to  a certificate  they  could  show. 

21544.  Then  you  think  if  that  were  done  all 
younger  members  without  any  hardship  might  pass 
examinations,  such  as  ypu  describe  within  the  walls  of 
their  own  houses  ? — Yes,  and  in  such  a way  as  the 
Chairman  has  mentioned. 

21545.  Mi’.  Sullivan. — I think  I gathered  from  you 
that  in  England  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  religious 
character  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  schools? 
— None  whatever. 

2154G.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  in 
Ireland  also,  members  of  religious  communities  should 
be  examined,  so  as  to  place  them  on  a footing  of  equa- 
lity with  other  teachers,  and  not  have  their  competency 
called  in  question  because  of  their  religious  character? 
— -I  could  hardly  answer  that  question,  for,  as  I said 
before,  there  are  such  exceptional  circumstances  here 
that  I do  not  know  how  far  exceptional  provision  for 
them  could  be  made. 

21547.  I am  speaking  as  to  the  general  principle, 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  get  x-id  of 
all  objections  on  the  score  of  their  religious  chax'acter 
by  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  other  teachers  1 
— I am  confident  they  coxxld  not  do  it.  Ladies  accixs- 
tomed  to  the  retired  life  they  lead,  and  to  the  form  of 
life  could  not  go  into  a room  and  be  subjected  to  the 
examination.  The  examinations  hei’e  are  not  exclu- 
sively in  writing. 

21548.  That  is  a question  of  detail,  and  not  prin- 
ciple ? — Yes. 

21549.  Mr.  Stokes. — Among  the  schoolmaster's  who 
suffered  from  such  a panic  at  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  code,  do  yoix  think  the  indxxsti'ioxxs  and  efficient 
men  ax-e  now  satisfied  with  their  position  under  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  ? — I should  think  so.  I 
know  my  master  is  pleased  with  it,  and  would  not 
have  a change  on  any  accoixnt. 

21550.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  dcsex-ving  men 
have  sixffered  a loss  by  the  change  ? — I do  not  know. 
1 only  kxxow  the  salary  of  mine  went  up. 

21551.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — As  to  the  religious  ladies, 
do  they  not  make  a special  vow  to  teach  as  part  of 
their  duty? — Different  orders  ax-e  instituted  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  The  one  I have  iix  their  vow  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth.  They 
were  instituted  originally  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  and  the  order  has  lived  on  fx-om  that  time 
to  the  present.  Institxxted  by  an  English  lady  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  benefit  of  education  to  young 
ladies,  and  heixee  until  they  came  to  me  they  never 
were  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  pool',  except 
when  Cardinal  Cullen  required  them  to  have  schools 
in  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  and  now  they  have  one  at 
Eatlifamham,  and  he  required  them  to  keep  poor 
schools  as  well  as  boarding  schools  in  other  places. 
But  the  Sister-s  of  Mercy — the  Presentation  Nuns — 
peculiarly  Irish  institutes,  are  extensively  devoted  to 
the  poor-. 

21552.  But  iix  their  teaching  is  it  not  the  x-eligious 
rather  than  the  secular  element  they  are  bound  to  keep 
in  view  ? — Yes,  but  when  they  undertake  a school  they 
do  both,  and  do  them  most  effectively. 

[Adjourned.] 
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A. — Table  referred  to  in  Mr.  Williamson’s  Evidence,  page  921,  question  21015. 


A General  Statement  of  moneys  received  on  account 
of  their  Estates,  Fisheries,  &c. ; together  -with  the 
1867,  to  the  4th  day  of  February,  1868. 

Receipt. 


of  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society,  being  the  produce 
Expenditure  of  the  same,  from  the  5th  day  of  February, 


Expenditure. 

Permanent  Payments,  Crown  Rents,  &c.  : 


Waterside  Reformed  Presbyterian  schools. 
Waterside  Reformed  Presbyterian  Sabbath 

Lisnamuck  National  schools,  .... 
Tierkane  National  schools,  .... 

Corlccky  National  schools,  .... 

Maghera  National  schools 

Drang  National  schools 

Carrick  ma  Quigley  National  schools, 
Carrowbegs  National  schools 


Tullyhcron  female  National  school, 
Derry  National  female  school,  . 
Glendermot  Church  Sunday  school  ai 


Derry  Model  school  for  Prizes 

Primitive  Wesleyan  Society  Sunday  schools, 
Trustees  of  Magee  College : salary  to  Professor 

of  Natural  Philosophy,  Ac. 

Trustees  of  Magee  College:  towards  general 

expenses  for  five  years 

New  Ballougry  school,  sundries. 

Ditto  schoolmaster,  from  January  1st,  1867,  to 


Clooney-terrace  Presbyterian  day  schools, 

Ditto  Sabbath  schools, 

Creevagh  Sunday  schools, 


Londonderry  : — 

Date  of 

1613.  Lough  Foyle  college  or  Londonderry  free  school, 

„ First  master  of  ditto, 

„ Second  master  of  ditto, 

1846.  No.  5 Exhibition  (to  Trinity  College)  from  ditto, 

John  M’Nccly 

„ No.  1 Exhibition  (to  ditto)  from  ditto,  Thomas 

Magee,  H year, 

„ No.  2 Exhibition  (to  ditto)  from  ditto,  Vacant, 
„ No.  3 Exhibition  (to  ditto)  from  ditto,  Thomas 

Dickson 

„ No.  4 Exhibition  ( to  ditto)  from  ditto,  David 
Kennedy, 

1826.  Poor  school, 

„ Presbyterian  first  congregation  male  school, 

„ Ditto  female  school 

1830.  St.  Columb’s  National  schools,  .... 

1885.  Pump-street  female  school 

„ Racecourse-bog  schools 

„ Ballymagrorty  schools, 

1836.  Dean  and  curates’  Sunday  schools,  . 

„ Shantallow  National  schools 

„ Glendermot  churchyard  school, 

„ Erasmus  Smith’s  Sunday  schools, 

„ Coolkerreagh  schools, 

„ Willsborough  schools 

„ Fawney  Cross  schools, 

„ Cabry  schools, 

1837.  Presbyterian  first  congregation  Sunday  schools, 

„ Greencastle  schools 

„ Great  James-street  Sunday  schools,  . 

„ Caw  schools, 

„ Balteagli  schoolmaster  £5 ; Baltcagh  school- 
mistress £5 

1638.  Infant  schools, 

„ Ennishowen,  Shro  veil  cad,  and  Moville  schools, . 

„ Tamlaghtfmlaggan  Parish  schools,  . 

„ Tamlaghtfmlaggan  Parish,  for  five  Sunday 
schools,  20s.  each 

1841.  Clooney  female  day  school,  . ’ . 

„ Ballyratten  schools, 

1842.  Waterside  National  schools 

„ Lower  Cumber  Parochial  schools, 

184).  Presbyterian  third  Congregation  Sunday  schools, 
1845.  Presbyterian  fourth  Congregation  Sunday 

„ Carrigan’s  male  school, 

„ Carrigan’s  female  school  ..... 
1865.  Carrigan’s  Sunday  schools 

1845.  Teacherof  Rosnagallaghschool(MargaretCurry), 

„ Turn  schools, 

„ Wesleyan  Sunday  schools 

1846.  Clarendon-street  Reformed  Presbyterian  Sun- 

day schools, 

„ Presbyterian  second  Congregation  Sunday  schools, 
„ Derry  and  Raplioe  Diocesan  school  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb 


Coleraine  : — 

Schoolmaster  of  the  Society’s  school  for  boys,  . 

First  assistant  teacher  Society’s  male  school, 
half  year, 

Second  ditto  ditto  „ 

Teacher  of  cutting-out  work,  school  for  girls,  . 
Allowance  for  fuel  at  Society’s  schools,  . 

rsSTSSC  :::::: 


,of  Society's  school  for  boys,  £ 
ditto  for  girls,  £ 

e Society’s  schools,  . 1C 


Ditto  premiums  fo 
Coleraine  infant  sell 


Coleraine  Congregational  Sabbath  school, 
Coleraine  Free  Evening  and  Ragged  schools 


Charitable  Donations — Londonderry  and 
Coleraine. 

Londonderry  : — 

1820.  Indigent  Room  Keepers’  or  Ladies’  Penny 


Cathedral  Choir, 20 

Aged  Woman,  formerly  pensioner  of  the  late 
Hon.  Mrs.  Knox 2 

6 E 
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Ilichard 

Williamson, 
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Richard 

Williamson, 


London  derby — continued : — 


Derry  District  Farming  Society, 

Irish  Society's  Tenants'  Fanning  Society,  lot 

Premiums, 

John  Platt,  . . . Annuity, 

Robert  Martin,  . . . ditto,  half  yeai 

Joseph  Watson,  . . ditto, 


i M'll 


nigle, 


John  Price,  late  Master  of  the  Erasmus  Smith's 

school  ditto 

Derry  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society* 
Chemico  Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster*  . 
North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society, 

Derry  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoi 
Derry  Young  Men's  Literary  Assoc 
Derry  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 

Samuel  M'Clintock,  . 

Mrs.  Mary  M'Clintock, 

Londonderry  Coal  Fund 
Mary  Wright,  . 


R.  Mar 


. Donat 


n Jordan, 

,nn  Reed, . 
reencastle  Life.  Boat, 


Coi.eraine  : — 

Clothing  for  the  Poor, 

Coleraine  District  Farming  Society, 


■y,  grant  of  books  (Donation), 
lg  (Annuity),  . 

Fund  (Donation),  . 


General  and  Incidental  Expenses  and  Charges— 
Ireland  : 


Corporation  of  Londonderry,  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 

other  officers,  1867 

In  aid  of  Public  Improvements,  Building  Expei 
&c.,  in  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and  Culmore ! 

Incidental  Expenses,  as  per  General  Agent's  Account, 


Law  Expenses  from  the  year  1S61  to  t 
Salaries — General  Agent,  and  Deputy  Vice-Admi 
Surveyor,  Bailiff  of  Culmore  Fort  and  Lands, 


ation  Expenses,  1867,  . 

eying  Expenses,  . . - . . 

base  of  Property  in  Derry  and  Colcraim 


General  and  Incidental  Expenses  and  Charges- 
England : 

Salary  of  the  Clerk,  £127  10*.,  and  Porter's  Wages, 

Taxes,  Coals,  Gas,  Printing,  Stationery,  Advertise- 
ments, &c. 482  14 

Law  Expenses, 681  li 

Silane  400  0 

The  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  twenty-four 
Assistant- Governors,  for  their  attendances,  Ac.,  at 
forty  Meetings  held  during  the  year,  . . • 631  4 

Loans  repaid 1,000  0 

Interest 254  16 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  . . . . . 2,011  18 


£21, 0£ 


Examined  and  compared  with  the  Accounts  referred  to  in  the  within  Account ; and 
Society.  As  witness  our  hands,  this  4th  day  of  February,  1868. 

William  Anderson  Rose,  Aid.,  Governor. 

Francis  W yatt  Tiiuscott,  Deputy-Governor. 

John  Carter,  Aid. 

Frederick  Kendall  Glover. 

George  Robert  Bencocgii. 

James  Botcher,  Deputy. 


the  Balance  to  be  £2,011 18s  2 d.  in  favour  ofthe 


Richard  Nathaniel  Philipps. 
John  Symonds. 

Thomas  Symonds. 

John  Anderson  Cotton. 
Samoel  Straker. 

Monco  M'Georce. 


Durie  Miller,  Secretary. 


Irish  Chamber,  Guildhall, 
February  4 til',  1868. 


The  Very  B. — Time  Table  referred  to  in  Very  Rev.  Laurence  Canon  Toole’s  Evidence,  page  931, 

SnonToole06  question  21273. 

Time  Table. — St.  Wilfrid’s  Boys’  Day  School — 1868. 
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Time  Table  for  St.  Wilfrid’s  Girls’  School. 


Dec.  3,  1868. 

The  Very 
Itev.Limrence 
Canon  Toole. 


No.  proscntat  all.  during  year,  . . 340 

Time  Table.— St.  Wilfrid’s  Infants’  School. 


rked  at  10$  A.M.,  2.10  f.m. 


Fifty-fifth  Day. — Dublin,  Friday,  December  4, 1868. 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Povvis,  Chairman. 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunrayen,  k.p. 
The  Eight  Hon.  and  Most  Eev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Clonbkock. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Eobert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Eev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,.  Esq., 


) 


; 


Secretaries. 


The  Very  Eev.  James  Byrne,  a.m.,  Dean  of  Clonfert,  sworn  and  examined. 


Dec.  4,  i scs. 


21553.  The  Chairman — Where  do  you  reside,  Mr. 
Dean? — In  the  county  of  Tyrone,  near  Omagh. 

21554.  Have  you  any  cure  of  souls  connected  with 
your  deanery? — Not  connected  with  my  deanery,  but 
I have  a cure  of  souls  as  rector  of  a parish. 

21555.  What  parish? — The  parish  of  Cappagh. 

21556.  In  the  county  of  Tyrone? — In  the  county 
of  Tyrone. 

21557.  What  are  -the  circumstances  of  that  parish 
as  to  mixture  of  denominations? — About  one-lialf  of 


the  population  is  Eoman  Catholic,  and  the  other  half  The  Very 
equally  divided  between  Presbyterians  and  Episco-  Rev.  James 
palians.  Byrne,  a.m., 

21558.  Are  you  manager  of  any  schools  in  the  clonfert 
parish? — Yes;  I am  sole  manager  of  three  schools,  and 
joint  manager  of  a fourth. 

21559.  With  whom  are  you  joint  manager  of  the 
fourth? — With  Major  Ellis. 

21560.  Is  he  of  the  Established  Church? — Yes. 

21561.  What  number  of  Eoman  Catholics  attend 

6 E 2 
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' a dozen  in  each.  to  take  another  house  in  which  his  father  and  mother 

The  Very  21562.  Are  there  other  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  are  with  him.  There  are  really  then  two  schools  with 
5f!-npa“®8  the  parish  under  Roman  Catholic  management!—  free  residences. 

Dean  of  Yes;  several.  21575.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 

Clonfert.  21563.  Are  they  contiguous  to  yours? — The  nearest  the  schools  and  to  the  masters  if  residences  were  more 

is  about  two  miles  from  mine.  generally  provided  for  them  ?— 1 Oh,  I think  that  every- 

21564.  Do  the  Roman  Catholics  who  attend  your  thing  that  will  increase  their  gains  is  a most  import- 

schools  attend  because  they  are  more  conveniently  ant  advantage. 

situated  to  them  than  the  schools  under  Roman  21576.  Is  there  a model  school  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

Catholic  management,  or  from  any  preference  for  the  21577.  Do  you  pay  much  attention  to  it  ? — Yes,  I 

master,  or  the  instruction  in  your  school? — I think  take  an  interest  in  it.  However,  I have  such  great 

both  causes  operate.  confidence  in  the  system  of  carrying  out  secular  educa- 

21565.  Do  many  of  your  parishioners,  or  of  the  tion  as  I have  stated,  that  I don’t  feel  it  very  inenm- 

Presbyterians  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  ? — A bent  on  me  to  look  after  it ; but  the  religious  mstruc- 

few.  There  is  one  Roman  Catholic  school  at  which  I tion  is  attended  to  by  me  and  my  curates, 
learned  the  other  day  there  were  twenty  Episcopalian  21578.  Do  you  consider  the  education  given  in  the 
children  in  attendance.  model  school  efficient  ? — Of  course  there  ls  the  same 

21566.  Was  that  from  the  convenience  of  situa-  difficulty  in  it  as  in  the  other  schools — the  bad  atten- 
tion or  from  any  personal  reasons? — Well,  it  is  a ance  of  the’  children ; but  I believe,  so  far  as  the  system 
strange  thing,  and  at  first  I could  not  understand  it,  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired, 
because  the  model  school  is  equally  convenient  to  21579.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  inspection 
them,  and  the  only  explanation  I can  give  of  it  is,  good  ? — I do. 

that  they  think  that  at  the  model  school  they  should  21580.  Do  the  monitors  or  teachers  who  are  trained 

be  better  dressed.  I thought  that  the  model  school  in  your  model  school  turn  out  efficient  masters  after- 
would  supply  the  want  of  all  my  own  people  that  wards? — I have  heard  no  complaint  of  them.  I have 
were  within  reach  of  it,  but  that  difficulty  certainly  had  no  experience  myself,  indeed,  nor  can  I say  much 
does  operate  in  keeping  children  from  it,  and,  in  conse-  from  personal  knowledge. 

quence,  I suppose,  those  children  found  the  Roman  21581.  Have  you  had  any  experience  either  of  the 
Catholic  school  preferable,  for  they  do  not  attend  the  agricultural  schools  or  of  the  small  school  gardens  ? — 
model  school.  No ; I have  no  personal  experience  of  them. 

21567.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  Church  21582.  Are  there  any  points  in  which  you  desire 
Education  Society? — When  I first  went  to  the  parish  any  material  change  in  the  National  system? — The 
there  were  some  Church  Education  schools  under  my  only  point  that  strikes  me  is  the  very  obvious  one  that 
patronage,  but,  from  the  first,  before  I took  orders,  the  children  of  parents  of  the  upper  classes,  attending 
I had  accepted  in  my  own  mind  the  principle  of  the  model  schools,  ought  to  pay  for  their-  instruction  as 
National  Board.  much  as  they  should  pay  in  a school  of  private  enter- 

21 568.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  your  prise.  I think  that  that  would  operate  in  two  benefi- 
schools  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the  National  cial  ways.  It  would  prevent  what  I consider  a mis- 
Board  with  respect  to  religious  education  ? — None  use  of  the  State  funds  in  educating  those  who  are  able 
whatever.  to  pay  for  their  own  education  ; but  it  would  also  have 

21569.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  this  other  effect,  that  it  would  prevent  the  model  schools 
teaching  of  those  National  schools  upon  the  children  from  supplanting  and  excluding  as  they  do  at  present 
educated  in  them  ? — Well,  I am  not  at  all  satisfied,  schools  of  private  enterprise. 

but  I believe  that  the  imperfection  of  the  result  21583.  Is  not  that  an  administrative  reform  which 
arises  from  the  bad  attendance  of  the  children  rather  might  be  made  at  any  moment  by  the  Board? — Yes,  I 
than  from  any  defect  in  the  system.  think  so. 

21570.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  in  21584.  Do  you  think  the  opinion  expressed  now  is 
order  to  promote  the  attendance  of  the  children,  a one  generally  entertained  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  in 
portion  of  the  money  paid  by  the  State  to  the  schools  the  country — the  opinion  that  the  richer  people,  who 
should  be  according  to  results  ? — I should  be  afraid  of  send  their  children  to  the  model  schools,  should  pay 
that,  because  I think  it  would  operate  unequally  on  higher  fees?— I think  it  is,  except  by  those  who  are 
the  different  religious  bodies,  for  in  general  the  Pro-  interested — who  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  tkem- 
testant  schools  are  small  in  numbers,  and  there  would  selves  of  the  present  system. 

be  a larger  amount  earned  in  that  way  by  the  Roman  21585.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  of  the  Na- 
Catholic  schools,  and  I think  it  might  be  a source  of  tional  system  has  tended  at  all  to  promote  cordiality 
jealousy  and  disunion  in  the  country.  between  people  of  opposite  religious  opinions  ? — I could 

21571.  Setting  aside  that  reason,  do  you  think  it  not  say.  One  should  be  able  to  contrast  the  pre- 
would  have  a useful  effect  in  stimulating  masters? — I sent  state  of  things  with  what  it  would  be  under  any 
do  not  think  it  would  add  in  any  important  way  to  other  system,  in  order  to  form  an  ojnnion  on  that, 
the  stimulus  that  they  already  have,  because  if  their  I believe  that,  judged  in  that  way,  it  has  a most  im- 
school  falls  below  a certain  average,  their  salary  is  portant  effect. 

reduced ; and  also,  there  is  this  practical  point  con-  21586.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Then  am  I to  under- 
nected  with  it,  that  when  their  school  is  considerably  stand  your  answer  as  indicating  that  you  have  formed 
above  the  number  required,  they  can  then  insist  on  an  opinion  that  the  National  system  of  education  tends 
school  fees,  so  that  it  is  a very  great  point  with  to  promote  social  and  friendly  feelings  amongst  the 
teachers  of  schools  to  have  their  schools  well  attended,  class  of  people  who  resort  to  those  schools  ? — I meant 
21572.  What  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  that  if  what  is  generally  called  the  denominational 
schools  under  your  management  pay  school  fees? — system  were  substituted  for  it  it  would  have  a disunit- 
The  amount  is  very  small.  I think  in  my  own  schools  ing  effect,  and  that  we  should  soon  see  the  benefit  that 
— in  the  two  that  are  immediately  in  my  own  district  we  at  present  derive  from  the  National  Board — in  the 
of  the  parish,  there  is  not  more  than  a couple  of  way  of  preventing  disunion,  at  least, 
pounds  a year,  as  well  as  I remember,  paid  to  each.  21587.  You  mentioned  that  in  those  schools  of 

21573.  Do  any  of  the  landowners  in  your  parish  which  you  are  manager  there  is  a certain  number  of 
give  subscriptions  to  any  of  the  schools ? — Yes,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils? — Yes. 

school  of  which  I am  joint  patron  there  is  a large  sub-  215S8.  Are  there  Roman  Catholics  in  each  of  the 
scription  given  from  the  MacMahon  property.  four  schools  ? — Yes,  in  each  one  of  the  four  schools. 

21574.  Have  any  of  the  schoolmasters  in  your  parish  21589.  And  does  that  intermixture  of  religion,  in 

free  residences  given  them  ? — Only  one,  I think — only  your  experience,  lead  in  any  way  to  inconvenience  or 
one  out  of  those  four  schools.  But  in  the  Mountfield  collision  amongst  the  children  or  their  families  ? — N<> ; 
school,  of  which  I am  joint  patron,  there  is  a residence  not  in  the  least. 
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21590.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
leads  to  any  improper  subordination  of  religious  feel- 
ing or  indifferentism  in  regard  to  religious  matters  ? — 
I have  never  observed  any  such  effect. 

21591.  How  is  the  religious  instruction  given  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  those  schools  ? — All 
those  schools  are  non-vested  schools,  so  that  there  is  no 
religious  instruction  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

21592.  You  are  the  sole  patron  of  three  of  those? 
— I am  sole  patron  of  thi’ee. 

21593.  Is  there  any  Roman  Catholic  master  in  either 
of  these  schools? — No. 

21594.  Are  any  of  those  schools  large  enough  to  al- 
low of  an  assistant  master? — Yes ; there  is  an  assistant 
in  the  Mountfield  school. 

2159 5.  Is  that  assistant  also  a Protestant? — Yes. 

21596.  Would  you,  as  patron,  object  to  any  Roman 
Catholic  person,  clergyman  or  other,  going  into  those 
schools  and  attending  those  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholic  minority 
that  attends  it? — Well,  I really  do  not  think  I would. 
The  question  was  never  put  to  me.  There  was  at  one 
time  a proposal  made  to  have  a Roman  Catholic  second 
master  in  the  school  of  which  I am  joint  patron,  and 
Major  Ellis  had  a strong  feeling  against  it,  and  very 
much  in  consequence  of  that  feeling  of  his  we  declined 
it.  At  the  time  that  that  request  was  made  he  and  I 
certainly  agreed ; he  understood  that  it  was  my  wish, 
as  well  as  I understood  that  it  was  his  wish,  that  the 
second  teacher  should  be  a Protestant ; but  still  it  is  a 
point  on  which,  in  my  own  mind,  I have  always 
wavered  very  much ; and  I would  not,  myself,  I think, 
have  any  objection  to  it.  There  is  one  thing  that  a 
clergyman  must  always  consider,  particularly  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  that  is,  the  effect  which  any  act  of 
his  would  produce  on  his  own  people  ; and  I might  be 
deterred  from  acceding  to  the  request  for  fear  of 
offending  my  own  people. 

21597.  What  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
in  that  school  of  which  you  spoke? — I could  not  speak 
positively,  but  I should  say  perhaps  about  a third. 

21598.  About  one-third  of  the  whole  school? — 
Yes. 

21599.  Was  any  proposition  ever  made  to  you  by 
any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  or  other  to  allow  re- 
ligious instruction  to  be  given? — There  was  a request 
made  to  me  by  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  of  children 
attending  one  of  my  schools  to  instruct  my  own  teacher 
to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism,  and  that  request 
I refused,  because  I did  not  like  to  ask  him  who  was 
a conscientious  Protestant  to  teach  religious  doctrine 
which  he  did  not  believe  ; but  there  never  was  any  re- 
quest made  to  me  by  either  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man or  any  Roman  Catholic  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

21600.  How  far  is  that  school  from  any  school  under 
Roman  Catholic  managers  ? — About  an  Irish  mile  and 
a half,  I think. 

21601.  Then,  do  you  think  that  it  was  the  greater 
convenience  of  attending  that  school  that  induced  those 
Roman  Catholic  children  to  frequent  it?  — No;  I 
think  that  in  that  particular  case  what  brought  them 
to  the  school  was  rather  its  superiority. 

21602.  Do  you  think  then,  that  Major  Ellis,  whose 
feelings  you  have  just  stated  to  be  strongly  Protestant, 
exercised  upon  the  parents  of  those  children  any  direct 
influence  to  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  that 
school  ? — No,  I am  sure  he  did  not. 

21603.  Was  he  their  landlord,  generally? — He  is 
the  agent  of  the  property — managing  the  property. 

21604.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  being  the 
agent  did  not  operate  materially  in  bringing  those 
children  to  the  school? — I could  not  say.  I am 
sure  that  he  himself  did  nothing;  and  I am  sure 
also,  that  their  attendance  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  great  excellence  of  the  school.  It  is  the  best  school 
in  the  parish,  except  the  model  school. 

21605.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  schools 
under  Roman  Catholic  management,  you  mentioned 
that  there  was  a certain  number  of  Protestants  in  at- 
tendance— Protestant  children  ? — Yes ; at  some  of  them. 


21606.  And  in  one  of  the  schools  so  many  as  twenty?  Dec.  4,  1868. 
— As  twenty  on  the  rolls.  

21607.  Now,  is  there  any  provision  that  you  are  ^ ® Barnes 
aware  of,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  Protes-  Byrne,  a.m. 
tant  minorities? — Yes ; it  is  a vested  school,  and  my  Dean  of 
curate  attends  regularly  to  give  them  religious  in-  Clonfert. 
struction. 

21608.  Under  whose  management  is  it — who  is  the 
patron  of  that  school  ? — The  patron  is  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest,  the  parish  priest. 

21609.  But  your  curate  attends  ? — My  curate  attends 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Church  children. 

21610.  With  the  approval  of  the  priest? — With  his 
full  approval ; of  course  that  could  not  be  withheld, 
but  with  the  most  friendly  willingness  to  make  every 
regulation  to  suit  his  convenience. 

21611.  Does  that  instruction  take  place  in  the 
school? — Yes ; I think  in  the  school  itself,  there  is  no 
other  apartment. 

21612.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  co-opera- 
tion and  mutual  tolerance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  and  of  your  curate  will  set  an  example 
to  the  families  of  the  children  who  are  connected  with 
that  school  ? — I believe  a most  salutary  example. 

21613.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  advantages  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
National  system  of  united  education  throughout  Ire- 
land ? — Yes ; I think  so. 

21614.  In  your  general  experience  of  the  country 
do  you  think  that  that  is  a result  which  is  gradually 
taking  place  ? — I really  cannot  say.  It  is  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  social  effects  from  fine  causes  of  that 
kind,  that  I cannot  say  that  I have  observed  it  as  a 
fact.  I have  always  thought,  indeed,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Omagh  there  was  a great  spirit  of  liberal 
feeling — I do  not  mean  politically,  but  a feeling  of 
liberality  towards  those  who  differ — and  I certainly 
have  always  thought  that  that  arose  in  a considerable 
degree  from  the  influence  of  the  clergy  around ; for  it 
so  happens  that  almost  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Omagh  are  supporters  of  the 
National  Board.  I think  I might  say  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Omagh  I have  observed  a salutary 
effect  of  that  kind. 

21615.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  children  at- 
tending the  model  school  in  Omagh? — There  are 
twelve,  I think. 

21616.  Amongst  the  masters  in  the  model  school 
in  Omagh  are  there  some  Roman  Catholics? — Yes; 
the  third  master  is  a Roman  Catholic  and  the  head 
mistress  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  I think  the  assistant 
in  the  infant  school  also. 

21617.  Do  you  know  whether  religious  instruction 
is  given  by  this  master  and  mistress  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  who  are  in  attendance? — I do  not 
think  there  is  any  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  children. 

21618.  You  yourself  and  your  curate  supply  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  Protestant  children  of  the 
Established  Church? — Yes,  to  the  children  of  the 
Established  Church ; and  the  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist ministers  attend  to  the  children  of  their  corn- 


21619.  You  mentioned  that  in  your  opinion  those 
persons  of  the  middle  classes  who  sent  their  children 
for  instruction  in  the  model  schools,  should  pay  at  a 
higher  rate,  something  like  what  they  should  pay  in 
private  schools  for  that  instruction? — Yes. 

21620.  Do  you  think,  however,  subject  to  that  pay- 
ment, that  the  presence  of  those  children  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  a certain  amount  of  middle  class  children 
with  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  is  a disadvan- 
tage in  those  schools  ? — No;  a very  great  advantage. 
I think  it  acts  beneficiall)-  both  on  the  masters  and  on 
the  children.  It  raises  the  social  status  of  the  teachers 
having  the  instruction  of  those  children ; and  it  exerts  a 
civilizing  influence  on  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 

21621.  Then,  subject  to  the  payment  of  properly 
arranged  fees,  do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  the 
model  schools  should  be  open  to  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes  to  attend  if  they  think  fit? — Certainly. 
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Dec.  4,  18158.  21622.  You  mentioned  that  when  you  first  went  to 

your  parish  in  Tyrone  there  were  some  Church  Educa- 

nhe  TCry  tion  schools  in  the  parish1? — Yes. 

Byrne- 21623.  What  became  of  those — are  they  still  in 
Dean  of  ’ operation  % — No  ; they  had  a miserable  straggling  ex- 

Clonfert.  istence  for  a long  time — one  of  them  at  least  for  a long 
time — but  it  died  out  completely  when  the  model 
school  was  established. 

21624.  They  do  not  now  exist? — They  do  not  now 

21625.  The  other  school  ? — The  other  Church  Edu- 
cation school  was  the  Mountfield  school,  it  was  a 
Chui'cli  Education  school  when  I came  to  the  parish, 
but  owing  very  much  to  discussion  of  the  question, 
Major  Ellis,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  estate,  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  the  National  Board,  and  then 
the  school  was  put  in  connexion. 

21626.  And  you  believe  that  on  the  whole  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  district  to 
which  your  parish  belongs  are  favourable  to,  or  at 
least  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  system  of  education? — Well,  at  the  present 
time  the  rector  of  Omagh  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
National  system  of  education,  but  he  has  only  lately 
come,  and  his  predecessor  took  a kind  of  middle  course. 
He  had  schools  of  his  own  under  the  National  Board, 
and  yet  he  did  not  seem  quite  to  approve  of  it.  The 
rectors  of  the  three  parishes  around  the  parish  of 
Omagh  are  all  supporters  of  the  National  Board,  and 
in  that  way  an  influence  has  certainly  been  exerted  by 
them. 

21627.  Is  it  not  natural  for  the  clergy  of  any  Church 
to  look  at  the  subject  of  education  from  a somewhat 
professional  point  of  view  ? — Yes ; I think  so. 

21628.  And  in  that  way  they  come  to  demand  a 
system  of  denominational  education? — Yes ; I think  it 
is  so  natural  as  to  be  almost  inevitable. 

21629.  In  such  a system  of  denominational  educa- 
tion, demanded  by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  clergy  as 
a profession,  would  there  not  be  a danger  of  the  secular 
education,  which  should  be  given  to  the  child  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  being  unduly  subordinated  to  the 
inculcation  of  mere  religious  dogmas? — Well,  secular 
education  could  not  be  too  much  suboi'dinated  to 
the  communication  of  religious  truth,  unless  in  at- 
tempting to  infuse  religious  dogma  into  it  some  evil 
effects  were  produced.  I believe  that,  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  a denominational  system  of  education  would 
have  the  effect  of  so  infusing  religious  idea  and  reli- 
gious dogma  into  secular  education  as  that  that  secular 
education  would  have  a most  disuniting  effect  on  the 

21630.  And  therefore  a system  which  whilst  giving 
due  importance  to  religious  instruction  and  maintaining 
its  position  in  a perfectly  unequivocal  manner  might 
still  secure  secular  instruction  from  interference,  and 
provide  that  every  department  of  secular  instruction 
should  be  fully  and  independently  taught  in  the  school ; 
such  a system  would  be  preferable  to  a purely  denomi- 
national system,  under  which  the  practical  government 
of  the  schools  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  ?— I believe  that  the  present  system  is  very  pre- 
ferable indeed  to  a denominational  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evils  that  I spoke  of. 

21631.  Master  Brooke. — May  I ask  you  what  is  the 
amount  of  religious  instruction  that  your  Protestant 
children  receive  in  your  schools? — The  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  read  daily,  and  weekly  in- 
strnction  in  the  Church  Catechism. 

21632.  That  is  on  the  Saturday,  I suppose? — No; 
not  on  Saturday,  because  Saturday  being  the  market 
day  there  is  a veiy  small  attendance,  but  on  different 
days  in  different  schools. 

21633.  And  who  communicates  that  instruction? — 
The  ordinary  routine  of  it  is  done  by  the  teachers  of  the 
schools,  but  they  are  visited  by  me  and  my  curates, 
and  when  we  visit  we  give  instruction. 

21634.  That  of  course  is  carried  on  at  a separate 
hour  1— Y es ; at  a separate  horn. 

21635.  Is  it  before  or  after  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
secular  instruction  ?— After. 


21636.  At  the  end  of  the  day? — At  the  end  of  the 
day. 

21637.  How  long  is  the  school  open  for  secular  in- 
struction ? — From  ten  to  half-past  two. 

21638.  And  then  the  Roman  Catholics  are  dis- 
missed ? — Then  the  Roman  Catholics  retire. 

21639.  And  then  comes  the  half-hour  for  reading 
the  Scriptures  ? — Yes. 

21640.  You  have  already  told  me  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  receive  no  religious  instruction? — 
They  receive  none  in  connexion  with  the  school. 

21641.  Now  in  those  Roman  Catholic  schools  where 
some  of  your  Protestant  children  attend,  their  religious 
instruction  you  told  me  is  provided  by  one  of  your 
curates? — Yes. 

21642.  How  often  does  he  go  ? — He  goes  I think 
weekly. 

21643.  That  is  once  a week  ? — Once  a week  I think. 
He  is  a very  steady  man  in  performing  his  duty ; and 
I think  I may  say  that  unless  something  occurs  to 
prevent  him,  he  goes  once  a week. 

21644.  That  is  the  first'  instance  I think  I may  tell 
you,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  has  occurred 
in  this  investigation  on  this  Commission,  of  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  admitting  a Protestant  clergyman ; 
and  therefore  I want  to  ask  is  there  any  peculiar 
reason  why  that  was  done  ? — Oh,  not  the  least. 

21645.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  on  the  subject  before  the  visit 
was  made  ? — I had  not ; but  my  parish  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  and  this  school  is  not  in  the  district 
under  my  immediate  charge,  so  that  the  curate  has 
sole  charge  of  it,  and 'he  it  was  that  spoke  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  making  the  arrangement. 

21646.  Have  you  a Protestant  school  in  that  dis- 
trict ? — Yes  ; in  that  district,  but  at  some  distance — 
at  a considerable  distance.  I should  mention  that  the 
model  school  which  is  in  that  district  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently near  to  those  Church  children  to  attend  it. 

21647.  There  is  no  school  under  your  own  or  your 
curate’s  peculiar  management? — Not  in  that  part  of 
the  district. 

21648.  I asked  you,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  question, 
whether  there  was  any  mutual  contract  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  your  curate,  as  to 
mutually  visiting  the  schools  ? — There  was  nothing  of 
that  sort — not  in  the  least;  for  I have  no  vested 
school  under  my  patronage.  This  is  a vested  school. 

21649.  This  was  a vested  school  ?— Yes. 

21650.  In  that  particular  case  it  was  a vested 
school  where  your  curate  had  a right  to  go  in  ? — Yes ; 
as  a right. 

21651.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  a non-vested 
school  where  a clergyman  of  a different  denomination 
visits  ? — No  ; I do  not.  I know  a very  singular 
instance  of  a non-vested  school  under  the  patronage  of 
a Church  clergyman  in  which  the  master  is  a Roman 
Catholic.  The  only  master  of  the  school  is  a Roman 
Catholic  ; and  he  reads  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Scriptures  with  the  few  children  belonging  to  the 
Churoli  that  attend  it.  If  you  wish  I shall  mention 
the  circumstances  of  that  school. 

21652.  If  you  please  ? — It  is  a part  of  the  parish 
inhabited  almost  altogether  by  Roman  Catholics. 

21653.  Of  your  parish?  — No;  in  another  parish 
under  a friend  of  mine. 

21654.  Mr.  Dense. — Will  you  mention  the  name  of 
the  parish  ? — I would  rather  not. 

21655.  Master  Brooke.  — You  mentioned  Major 
Ellis  as  the  agent  of  the  property ; who  is  the  land- 
lord ? — Sir  Beresford  MacMahon. 

21656.  Now,  at  ten  o’clock  yoiu-  schools  begin  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

21657.  And  continue  until  half-past  two  with  secular 
instruction  ; during  that  period  there  is  a total  silence 
on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction ; there  is  no 
sort  of  religious  instruction  given,  I presume,  during 
that  period  ? — None ; as  religious  instruction  is  defined 
by  the  rales  of  the  Board. 

21658.  Then  there  is  some  religious  instruction  not 
covered  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly ; there 
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is  religious  instruction  in  the  reading  books  of  the  21669.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  another  Dec.  4,  186s. 
Board;  there  is  religion  very  frequently  in  the  ad-  scheme  (denominational)  of  this  sort,  that  in  each  parish, 
monitions  of  the  teacher.  say,  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  there  should  ^he  Very 

21659.  That  you  think  is  competent  ?— Certainly ; be  a school  under  a Roman  Catholic  manager,  and  a Jame3 
in  the  reproof  of  any  fault ; in  the  drawing  attention  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  with  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  lesson  that  is  always  hung  on  the  wall.  children ; and  another  school  with  a Protestant  mana-  Clonfert. 

21660.  Would  you  consider  it  competent  for  the  ger,  Protestant  teacher,  and  Protestant  children 

teacher  during  that  time  to  refer  to  the  Scriptures,  and  what  do  you  say  in  regard  to  such  a denominational 
state  that  he  was  quoting  from  the  Scriptures,  as  a scheme  as  that  ? — I should  object  to  that  for  two 
ground  for  his  reproof? — I should  consider  it  within  reasons,  in  the  first  place  I think  it  woidd  act  unequally, 
the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  that  the  teacher  The  plan,  as  I apprehend  it,  is  that  whenever  there 
should  refer  to  the  Scriptures  without  actually  reading  are  schools  belonging  to  the  different  religious  bodies, 
them — that  he  should  refer  to  them  on  moral  ques-  then  there  need  not  be  a conscience  clause.  The  ap- 
tioHf  _ plication  of  that  rule  would  act  unequally  in  this  way. 

21661.  You  object  to  what  is  called  the  denomi-  Wherever  there  is  a Church  school  there  will  also  be  a 
national  system.  I presume  you  would  call  the  system  Roman  Catholic  school,  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  a denominational  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population ; so  that 
system  ? — Yes  ; I should  call  any  system  a denomi-  the  Church  schools  would  all  of  them  have  a privilege 
national  system  in  which  there  was  no  conscience  which  the  clergy  regard  as  a privilege,  of  dispensing 
^ it  is  called.  with  a conscience  clause ; but  it  is  not  the  fact  that 

21662.  You  say  that  the  teaching  in  such  a wherever  a Roman  Catholic  school  exists,  there  is  also 
school  must  have  a disuniting  effect.  Will  you  ex-  a Protestant  school ; so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
plain  that  further  ? — Well,  I think  what  I stated  was,  would  not  all  of  them  have  the  same  privilege  which 
that  the  secular  instruction  in  the  form  which  it  would  they  prize  so  highly— if  I make  myself  understood, 
probably  assume,  must  have  a disuniting  effect ; that  that  is  one  objection  that  I have  to  it ; and  another 
provided  it  assumed  the  form  which  I think  probable,  objection  is,  that  it  would  take  effect,  notwithstanding 
it  would  certainly  have  a disuniting  effect ; and  my  what  I have  just  stated,  in  so  large  a number  of  in- 
meaning was  this  I believe  that,  in  the  present  state  stances,  that'it  would  break  up  the  education  of  the 
of  religious  feeling  in  Ireland,  if  there  were  a denomi-  country  altogether  into  the  denominational  system, 
national  system  established,  there  would  be  separate  You  would  have  different  Inspectors  for  those  deno- 
reading books  employed  by  the  different  denominations,  minational  schools,  and  the  members  of  the  joint 
and  I believe  that  these  reading  books  would  be  inn  Board  would,  according  to  their  own  persuasion,  find 
pregnated  with  religious  dogma ; and,  with  the  distinct  themselves  interested,  some  in  one  class  of  those 
ideas  that  spring  from  religious  dogma,  that  the  various  schools,  and  some  in  another,  and  the  tendency  would 
denominations  would  start  early  in  life  with  radically  be  to  break  up  the  Board  into  two  different  Boards 
different  views  of  things  and  of  social  relations.  and  ultimately  to  generate  a thoroughly  denominational 

21663.  But  would  it  be  wise  for  the  sake  of  union,  system.  That  is  my  second  objection, 
as  the  hoped  for  result,  to  leave  out  the  inculcation  of  21670.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  South  and 

those  dogmata  which  distinguish  the  separate  creeds  ? West  of  Ireland  to  any  extent  ? I am  a native  of  the 

— I think  that  the  present  reading  books  are  very  southern  part  of  Leinster. 

highly  preferable  to  what  I believe  would  arise  under  21671.  From  your  acquaintance  with  that  portion 
such  a system;  and  from  them  religion  is  not  absolutely  of  the  country  do  you  concur  in  the  testimony  of  the 

Iate  Archbishop  of  Dublin  when  he  stated  that  in 
21664.  May  I ask  you,  as  you  had  two  Church  many  parishes  the  Protestant  minorities  were  so  small 
Education  schools  in  your  parish,  do  you  not  know  that  an  efficient  school  could  not  be  maintained  for 
something  of  the  books  used  there  ? — Yes.  them  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

21665.  Did  they  in  any  respect  seriously  differ  from  21672.  In  connexion  with  that  you  have  referred  to 
the  sort  of  education  that  you  give  in  the  half  hour  a the  Church  Education  schools  in  your  neighbourhood 
day,  or  in  the  weekly  lesson  that  you  give  your  children?  as  maintaining  for  some  time  a struggling  existence  ; 

—I  am  speaking  now  of  the  secular  instruction— the  do  you  regard  that  as  necessarily  connected  with  small 
secular  reading  books.  schools,  that  their  existence  must  be  a struggling  one  1 

21666.  But  do  those  secular  books  give  different  — It  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  smallness  of  the 
instruction  on  religious  matters  from  that  which  is  numbers  in  attendance  as  from  the  deficient  pay  of  the 
communicated  by  yourself? — I believe  not;  and  my  masters,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Society, 
observation  refers  rather  to  the  working  of  a deno-  21673.  Do  you  think  that  where  the  minorities  are 
minational  system  under  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  small,  and  a school  maintained  for  them,  there  must  be 
because  I believe  that  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  more  or  less  of  a deteriorating  influence  both  upon  the 
Catholic  Church  are  led  by  the  very  principles  of  master  and  on  the  school  itself?— Certainly, 
their  church  to  insist  more  on  dogma,  and  to  mix  up  21674.  Should  you  think  it  desirable,  for  the  sake 
dogma  more  with  the  ideas  of  social  duty  than  any  of  secular  education  itself,  that  a system  should  be 
Protestant  Church.  My  observation  referred  rather  to  established  necessitating  the  multiplication  of  small 
the  effect  of  denominationalism  on  the  reading  books  schools,  and  necessarily  inefficient  schools  in  the  coun- 
Catk,lic  schools.  try  ?— No  ; I tliink  the  multiplication  of  schools  be- 

2166/.  Then  you  object  to  denominational  schools  yond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  has  a most  deterio- 
mainly  from  the  apprehension  of  the  teaching  of  the  rating  influence. 

Roman  Catholic  denominational  schools?— In  reference  21675.  In  answer  to  Master  Brooke,  you  have  stated 

to  its  action  on  the  school  instruction,  I do  mainly  refer  that  the  denominational  system  would  have  a disunit- 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  but  that  is  not  my  ing  effect ; did  you  refer  to  the  efl'ect  in  this  way,  that 
only  objection  to  denominational  education.  I think  representatives  of  the  different  denominations  must 

there  is  an  equally  strong  objection  arising  from  the  necessarily  have  rival  schools  in  each  district  ? No  • 

oppression  of  religious  minorities  under  a denomina-  but  I referred  rather  to  the  different  tone  that  would 
tional  system.  pervade  the  reading  books. 

21668.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— May  I ask  what  mean-  21676.  But  would  not  such  system  necessarily  create 

mg  y°«  attach  to  the  last  statement  you  have  made  rival  schools  in  each  district  ? Well,  I would  not 

—the  oppression  of  religious  minorities  under  the  de-  apprehend  much  evil  from  that. 

nominational  system  ? — I mean  that  in  localities  where  21677.  I think  you  stated  that  personally  you  should 

tlie  numbers  of  a religious  body  are  so  few  that  they  have  no  objection  to  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  a 
cannot  have  a school  under  a patron  of  then-  own  deno-  school  as  an  assistant,  but  that  you  felt  it  your  duty  to 
carnation,  they  would  be  forced  to  receive  religious  in-  consider  the  effect  produced  upon  your  people  in  regard 

struction  to  which  they  object — forced  on  pain  of  being  to  such  an  appointment  ? Precisely. 

uneducated  altogether.  21678.  I presume  that  you  woidd  think  it  fair-  that 
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in  view  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  schools  care  that  it  was  done , hut  do  you  think  that  the  State 

The  Very  under  their  management  ? — Certainly.  could  support  a school  without  interfering  in  any  kind 

Byrne  Tm!  21679.  In  the  case  of  such  schools  where  the  Protest-  of  way,  letting  the  patron  give  whatever  religious  in- 
Dean  of  ’ ant  minorities  would  be  small,  and  the  teachers  Roman  struction  he  may,  and  to  every  one  he  pleases,  and  the 
Clonfert.  Catholic,  should  you  be  satisfied  with  the  protective  State  merely  concerning  itself  with  the  secular  edu- 

rules  of  the  Board,  that  Established  Church  children  cation  ? — No ; I think  the  State  is  bound  to  protect 
should  attend  such  schools  for  their  secular  instruction  ? minorities,  which  it  can  do  oixly  by  interfering  thus 

I would  much  rather  have  a school  for  them  in  far  with  religious  instraction,  namely,  insisting  on  a 

which  religious  instruction  would  be  provided  for  them,  conscience  clause. 

But,  in  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  I would  accept  that  21691.  I think  you  said  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
as  the  best  solution.  denominational  education — one  of  the  evils  at  least — 

21680.  You  say  in  reference  to  a certain  school  that  would  be  that  the  Board  wouldhave  separate  Inspectors, 
you  think  its  superiority  induced  the  attendance  of  separate  Inspectors  being  necessary;  do  you  think 
Roman  Catholic  children  ? — Yes.  that  that  is  absolutely  necessary — that  supposing  there 

21681.  In  what  did  the  superiority  consist  ? — In  the  were  denominational  schools,  so  far  as  the  State  were 
excellence  of  the  secular  instruction,  the  master  being  concerned  the  inspection  of  those  schools  might  be  con- 
a first-class,  and  in  all  respects  a remarkably  efficient  ducted  equally — that  one  Inspector  might  inspect  the 
teachex-.  school  of  another  denomination  1 — I believe  that  the 

21682.  Should  you  think  it  proper  that  any  child  practical  working  of  it  in  Ireland  would  be  that  the 
should,  on  the  ground  of  religious  denominations,  be  Roman  Catholic  schools  would  be  inspected  by  Roman 
prevented  from  enjoying  the  best  educational  advan-  Catholic  Inspectors.  I,  believe  that  any  other  plan 
tages  to  be  had  in  schools  supported  by  the  funds  of  would  cause  very  great  dissatisfaction,  and  would  be 
the  State  ? — Cex-tainly  not.  an  offence  which  could  not  be  justified. 

21683.  Are  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  your  21692.  And  why  should  it  give  dissatisfaction  if 
neighbourhood  generally  satisfied  with  the  existing  the  State  would  merely  inquire  that  the  children  were 
system  as  a united  system  of  education  ? — As  far  as  I satisfactorily  educated,  and  would  not  go  into  the  re- 
have  the  means  of  knowing,  they  are.  ligious  element  at  all  1 — I believe  that  the  Roman 

21684.  May  I ask  in  your  schools  have  you  had  Catholic  hierarchy  are  conscientiously  impressed 
much  experience  in  imparting  religious  instruction  to  with  the  duty  of  having  secular  instraction  thoroughly 
your  children  ? — Yes,  I have.  penetrated  with  religious  ideas,  and  that  that  being 

21685.  And  noticing  the  best  mode  of  making  it  the  case  they  would  require  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors, 
effective,  I presume? — Well,  it  was  my  duty,  and  I 21693.  Well,  that  being  the  case  do  you  think  it 
hope  in  some  degree  I did  it.  practicable,  where  there  is  such  a large  majority  of 

21686.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  religious  in-  Roman  Catholics,  if  such  is  the  feeling  of  the  Roman 
struction,  to  be  efficient,  should  be  distinct  from  the  Catholic  clex-gy,  to  maintain  an  education  of  the  sort 
secular,  and  given  at  a separate  time  ? — I cannot  ima-  you  advocate  against  the  conscience,  and  against  the 
gine  how  it  would  be  given  if  not  distinct  from  the  whole  influence  of  that  hierarchy? — Yes ; it  is  found 
secular.  to  be  practicable. 

21687.  Should  you  regard  it  as  at  all  an  advisable  21694.  You  say  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  your 
or  right  thing  that  religious  and  secular  instraction  neighbourhood  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  system  ? 
should  be  interwoven  and  left  to  be  given  by  teachers,  — As  far  as  I have  the  means  of  judging  they  are  per- 
whether  judicious  or  injudicious,  well  qualified  or  fectly  satisfied. 

otherwise? — Cex-tainly  not.  It  would  be  impossible  21695.  Have  yoxx  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
to  give  it  with  sufficient  distinctness  ixx  that  way.  prefer  the  system  that  exists  now  to  a denominational 

21688.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  system? — I do  not  know  that  if  you  put  the  question 
you  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  State  to  ac-  to  them  they  would  know  what  answer  to  give  ex- 
knowledge  only  secular  education,  and  to  inspect  and  actly.  I do  not  know  that  they  have  any  opinion  on 
to  pay  for  only  secular  education,  leaving  the  x-eligious  the  subject — at  least  as  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches, 
element  out  altogether,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  which  is  not  very  extensive. 

the  patrons  of  the  schools? — That  is  the  px-esent  sys-  21696.  Then  the  fact  is  that  your  view  is  that  the 
tem  of  the  National  Board,  and  I think  it  ls  the  best  px-esent  system  works  advantageously  for  the  country, 
solution  of  the  question.  If  I understand  the  question  and  that  you  do  not  wish  to  see  any  alteration?— 
under  the  px-esent  system  of  the  National  Board,  the  Certainly. 

inspection  refers  altogether  to  the  secular  instraction,  21697.  Mr.  Dease. — Ax-e  there  many  Roman  Catho- 
ancl  to  it  alone  ; axxd  to  the  patron  is  allowed  the  priv-  lies  attending  your  schools  ? — There  are  about  one- 
ilege  of  having  what  religious  instx-uction  he  pleases,  fourth  in  three  of  them,  and  about  one-third  in  the 
or  none  if  he  pleases.  fourth — of  the  whole  number-. 

21689.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  my  question.  I want  21698.  Ax-e  there  any  other  National  schools  within 
to  know,  supposing  in  the  schools  the  religioxxs  element  what  you  would  call  x-easonable  reach  of  the  Roman 
was  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Catholic  children  attending  these  schools? — Yes. 
patron,  and  that  the  State  paid  no  attention  to  that,  21699.  Then  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
but  mex-ely  required  a good  sound  secular  education,  the  way  of  those  Roman  Catholic  children  going  to  the 
and  paid  ixx  proportion  to  that  education,  yoxx  think  other  schools,  supposing  that  they  thought  them  pre- 
that  such  a system  as  that  would  answer  ? — I think  ferable  to  yours  ? — In  one  case  thex-e  would  be  no 
that  it  is  highly  important  that  the  teacher  of  the  practical  difficulty  whatever-.  In  another  case  the 
school  should  give  religious  instraction,  because  other-  Roman  Catholic  school  is  at  an  inconvenient  distance, 
wise  I am  afraid  it  would  not  be  given  with  sufficient  I have  altogether  four  schools,  and  I may  say  that 
regularity,  and  therefore  I think  it  is  highly  impox-t-  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  four  there  ax-e  Roman  Ca- 
ant  that  tlie  patron  shoixld  not  only  have  the  absolute  tholic  schools  sufficiently  near-,  and  at  a convenient 
power  of  determining  what  religious  instx-uction  should  distance,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  inconveniently 
be  given,  but  that  also,  in  order  to  secure  its  being  remote. 

given  he  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  teacher,  21700.  Your  schools,  I think,  you  stated,  were,  with 
and  the  power  to  dismiss  the  teacher.  That  secures  the  exception  of  one,  non-vested  schools  ? — They  ax-e 
that  the  religious  instruction  which  the  patron  wishes  all  non-vested. 

to  be  given  shall  be  given,  and  I think  it  is  highly  im-  21701.  I think  yoxx  have  already  stated,  in  answer 
portant  in  any  system  that  may  be  constracted,  that  to  another  Commissioner-,  that  yoxx  have  never  known 
some  such  seexu-ity  should  be  retained  for  the  x-eligioxxs  an  instance  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  giving 
instraction  being  given  daily.  religious  instruction  in  a non-vested  school  of  which 

21690.  Yes;  bxxt  in  the  case  I am  supposing  the  the  patron  was  a Protestant? — No;  I have  never 
patron  would  natxu-ally  see  that  his  teacher  should  known  it. 
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21702.  Have  you  never  known  an  instance  of  an 
application  being  made  for  permission  to  do  so  ? — No  • 
I have  never  known  it. 

21703.-  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  an 
Established  Church  teacher  teaching  young  Roman 
Catholic  children  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism — the 
converse  of  the  case  which  you  stated  ? — Yes ; I think 
I have.  My  impression  is  that  there  are  many 
such  cases.  I cannot  exactly  call  to  mind  whether 
any  such  case  came  under  my  own  immediate  know- 
ledge. 

21704.  Supposing  that  in  one  of  your  own  schools 
it  were  desired  by  the  parents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  attendance,  your  teacher  being  a member 
of  the  Established  Church,  that  he  should  teach  them 
the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism,  should  you  have  any 
objection  to  his  doing  so  ? — Yes.  The  case  did  occur, 
and  I asked  my  teacher  what  he  thought  of  it,  and  he 
said  that,  being  a conscientious  Protestant,  he  certainiy 
had  an  objection  to  teaching  a doctrine  which  he  did 
not  believe ; and  we  agreed  between  us  that  I should 
refuse  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  what  they  re- 
quested. 

21705.  You  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  is 
desirable  that  teachers  of  schools  should  give  religious 
instruction,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  a difficulty 
about  the  pupils  x-eceiving  a sufficient  amount  of  it 
unless  it  were  given  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

21706.  Would  there  not  then  be,  in  your  opinion, 
fewer  pupils  throughout  Ireland  left  without  religious 
instruction  given  by  the  school  teachers  under  a deno- 
minational than  under  a mixed  system — for  this  reason, 
that  under  a mixed  system,  so  many  pupils  not  of 
the  religious  denomination  of  the  teacher,  are  neces- 
sarily excluded  ? — Yes  ; I think  so.  I think  there 
would  be  fewer  children  left  without  weekly  religious 
instruction.  There  is  a less  amount  of  religious  instruc- 
tion under  the  present  system  than  there  would  be 
under  the  denominational  system.  I mean  when  I say 
a less  amount  that  I agree  with  you  that  there  would 
be,  under  the  denominational  system,  fewer  children  left 
uninstructed  in  religious  teaching  in  connexion  with 
the  school. 

21707.  In  reference  to  another  answer  that  you 
gave  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  may  I ask  you 
whether  we  are  to  understand  that  your  preference  for 
the  mixed  system  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  to 
you,  as  the  Protestants,  all  that  you  desire,  while  it 
deprives  Roman  Catholics  of  what  they  wish  for? — No, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  for  the  country. 

21708.  A statement  has  been  made  by  another 
witness,  a high  legal  authority,  and  a member  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  to  this  Commission,  that 
there  is  no  district  of  Ireland  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church  are  the  minority,  where  they 
have  not  a Protestant  school  accessible.  Does  your 
opinion  coincide  -with  that  expressed  by  that  gentle- 
man?— No.  I certainly  have  not  such  exact  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  speak  confidently, 
but  my  opinion  does  not  coincide  with  that. 

21709.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  have  expressed  a strong 
feeling,  I think,  that  religious  minorities  deserve  the 
protection  of  the  State? — Yes. 

21710.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  protection  should 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
majority  ? — No. 

21711.  Do  you  think  that  religious  minorities  in 
England  and  Scotland  are  entitled  to  equal  considera- 
tion with  the  religious  minorities  in  Ireland? — Cer- 
tainly, where  they  exist. 

21712.  It  is  your  opinion  that  Protestants,  whether 
m the  majority  or  minority,  are  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  Roman  Catholics  ? — Certainly  not. 

21713.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Omagh? — Yes;  I think  it  is 
something  about  4,000. 

21714.  Is  not  the  majority  ofthem  Roman  Catholic? 

— I think  so. 

21715.  Are  not  the  Roman  Catholics  poor,  gener- 
ally speaking?— Not  in  Omagh. 
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; the  population  ? — Well,  I suppose  they  do,  even  there.  

21717.  Who  is  the  landlord  of  the  property  over  Rev  James 
which  Major  Ellis  is  agent  ? — Sir  Beresford  Mac  By  rue, 
Mahon.  Dean  of 

21718.  Is  there  any  difficulty  on  that  property  in  Clonfert. 
obtaining  sites  for  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
management  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

21719.  You  have  never  heard  of  any? — I have 
never  heard  of  any. 

21720.  You  have  expressed  surprise  that  many  of 
your  children  do  not  attend  the  model  schools? — Yes. 

21721.  Does  the  remark  apply  to  both  sexes,  boys 
equally  with  girls,  or  to  one  sex  more  than  to  the 
other  ? — Not  to  one  sex  more  than  the  other  ; I think 
not. 

21722.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  management  of 
the  model  school  ? — I am,  with  the  one  exception  that 
I mentioned,  the  children  of  the  comfortable  classes 
who  ought  to  be  obliged  to  pay,  as  I said  befox-e. 

21723.  Are  yoxx  satisfied  that  the  management 
of  the  model  school  in  your  locality  should  be  con- 
ducted here  in  Dublin  ? — I see  no  bad  effect  arising 
from  that. 

21724.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  existed 
among  the  population  an  objection  to  the  teachers,  or 
to  any  of  them  ? — Of  the  model  school  ? 

21725.  Yes? — I never  heard. 

21726.  W ould  you  yourself  say  that  manned  women 
separated  from  their  husbands  under  circumstances 
reflecting  disgrace  upon  either  pax-ty,  would  be  proper 
persons  to  be  presented  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  as  models  to  the  girls  and  yoxmg  women  of  the 
district  ? — No ; certainly  not,  if  it  reflected  any  dis- 
grace on  her.  But,  in  the  case  to  which  yoxx  al- 
lude, I do  not  kxxow  that  there  is  the  slightest  slur 
on  her  character  ; and,  in  justice  to  her,  I must 
ask  leave  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  separation,  so  far 
as  I have  understood  it,  was  the  faxxlt  of  her  husband. 

21727.  Are  tlxex-e  not  more  such  cases  than  one  to  be 
found  in  the  model  school  at  Omagh? — Yes;  but 
without  any  disgrace  whatsoever,  that  I ever  heard  of, 
on  the  character  of  the  teachei-s. 

21728.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  young 
persons  in  school  shoixld  be  tempted  to  gossip  about 
those  set  over  them  as  the  victims  of  vices  which 
prudent  parents  generally  conceal  with  the  utmost 
care  from  the  knowledge  of  their  childi-en  ? — I think  it 
most  undesirable ; but  I do  not  see  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  question  and  anything  in  the  Omagh  model 
school. 

21729.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  common  for  clergy  of 
the  minority  to  give  instruction  in  school-houses  under 
adverse  management  ? — Well  I know,  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, of  only  one  or  two  cases. 

21730.  One  being  yoxu’  own  curate  ? — One  being  my 
own  curate. 

21731.  Is  it  not  the  general  custom  of  the  country  for 
a minister  of  one  denomination  not  to  go  into  a school 
belonging  to  another? — The  general  custom?  I think 
so,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
have,  in  so  large  a proportion,  held  aloof  from  the 
National  system  of  education  altogether’.  At  least  that 
is  partly  the  reason. 

21732.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which,  a Roman 
Catholic  priest  gives  instruction  in  a school-house  be- 
longing to  a Px-otestant  manager? — No,  I do  not. 

21733.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — May  I ask 
whether  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  National  sys- 
tem in  its  existing  state  ? — I am,  quite  satisfied. 

21734.  Yoix  have  no  modification  to  recommend  in 
the  way  of  improvement  ? — No ; I have  directed  my 
thoughts  to  several  modifications  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  I always  concluded  in  favoxxr  of  the  present 
system  in  preference  to  them  all. 

21735.  Are  yoxx  satisfied  with  the  books  issued  for 
the  use  of  their  schools? — Yes,  at  least  I think  that 
they  are  as  good  as  we  can  have,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country. 

21736.  Do  you  think  that  any  additional  books  are 
required  ? — It  never  struck  me  that  there  were. 

G F 
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21737.  Do  you  think  that  the  hooks,  as  they  exist, 
are  graduated  with  sufficient  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  children? — Well,  I have  always  thought  so. 

21738.  Mr.  Gibson. — Had  that  school  to  which  you 
referred  in  your  answer  to  Master  Brooke,  been  ever 
in  connection  with  the  Kildare-place  Society  ? — I 
think  not. 

21739.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  was  the  practise 
under  the  Kildare-place  Society,  for  the  same  teacher 
to  hear  the  reading  lesson  either  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  Douay  Version, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  child  ? — It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  it  was  so  ; and  I may  mention  that  when  I 
came  to  the  parish  of  C'appagh,  there  was  a National 
school  there,  under  the  patronage  of  the  rector,  in 
which  the  teacher  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  he  gave 
religious  instruction  to  the  Protestants.  I understood 
that  he  had  been  an  old  teacher  under  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  and  it  was  in  that  way  that  his  presence 
there  was  accounted  for. 

21740.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  or  was  it  before  your  experience? — It 
was  before  my  experience. 

21741.  I think  you  refereed  to  the  books  of  secular 
instruction  as  being  a most  important  element  in  the 
united  system,  as  administered  by  the  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes. 

21742.  If  the  books,  as  you  stated,  were  permeated 
with  the  teaching  peculiar  to  a particular  creed  or 
denomination,  the  attendance  of  a child  of  a different 
creed  at  that  school  would,  I need  scarcely  ask,  affect 
his  religious  belief,  so  far  as  those  secular  books  were 
concerned? — Yes,  I think  so. 

21743.  Now,  I have  here  a book  which  has  been 
prepared,  called  “ Bums’  Standard  Reading  Book, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code,  and 
containing  exercises  in  writing,  spelling,  and  arith- 
metic. Book  Third.”  Look  at  that  lesson  on  page 
tweftty-five,  the  part  about  the  Mass.  Look  over 
it.  (Witness  looks  over  the  part  of  the  book  indi- 
cated.) 

21744.  This  lesson  represents  a dialogue  between 
Mary,  a Protestant  child,  and  Kitty,  a little  girl  who 
has  learned  her  Catechism  well  at  school : — “ Mary. — 
I often  wonder,  dear  Kitty,  why  you  go  to  Mass  on 
Simdays.  It  seems  so  foolish  to  attend  a service 
which  you  cannot  understand.  Do  tell  me  a little 
about  it.  Kitty.— Not  understand  what  the  Mass  is, 
Mary  ! Why,  do  you  know  that  I have  been  going 
to  school  now  for  three  years.  Indeed,  I know  all 
about  the  Mass,  thanks  to  our  good,  kind  teacher. 
Mary. — Why,  it  is  in  Latin  ! Kitty. — Yes,  Mary,  but 
that  makes  no  difference,  as  you  will  see  if  you  think. 
You  know  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  how  the  High 
Priest  used  to  offer  sacrifice  before  all  the  people. 
Very  few  could  hear  his  words,  but  they  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  they  joined  their  intention  with  his. 
So  when  I hear  mass,  though  I do  not  know  what  the 
pi'iest  is  saying,  I understand  what  he  is  doing,  and  I 
will  make  you  understand,  too,  if  you  like.”  I presume 
that  is  altogether  a controversial  work  ? — In  my 
opinion,  yes  ; that  goes  into  the  dogmas  of  a distinct 

21745.  This  is  a secular  book? — Yes;  a secular 
book. 

21746.  Suppose  this  book  was  used  for  school  in- 
struction would  a conscience  clause,  allowing  the  child 
to  retire  during  the  period  of  catechetical  instruction, 
be  of  any  service  whatsoever  ? — I believe  of  no  service 
whatsoever.  At  least  it  would  not  effectually  pre- 
vent what  the  conscience  clause  was  meant  to  guard 
against. 

21747.  Do  you  think  that  a book  such  as  that  if 
used  in  such  a school  would  prevent  Protestant  chil- 
dren from  attending  at  that  school  to  receive  secular 
instruction  ? — It  ought  to  have  that  effect. 

21748.  Could  a conscientious  parent  send  his  child 
to  such  a school  as  that  without  endangering  the  faith 
of  his  child  ? — I believe  not. 

21749.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Stokes  as  to  the  promotion  of  certain 


teachers  in  the  Omagh  Model  School,  have  you  ever 
heard  that  those  matters  have  been  inquired  into  by 
the  National  Board? — I never  heard. 

21750.  You  are  not  aware? — I am  not  aware. 

21751.  Are  they  matters  of  which  the  National 
Board  authorities  ought  to  become  cognizant  ? — While 
living  there  in  the  neighbourhood  I never  heard  any- 
thing connected  with  the  circumstances  alluded  to 
which  reflected  the  least  disgrace  on  the  two  women 
in  question.  I should  not  suppose  that  if  that  were 
so,  if  there  were  really  nothing  affecting  their  charac- 
ter, it  would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances. 

21752.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  there  were 
anything  affecting  their  character  the  National  Board 
would  not  hesitate  or  neglect  to  institute  a proper 
inquiry  into  it? — Certainly.  I am  sure  they  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  inquire. 

21753.  And  you  would  therefore  be  disposed  to  con- 
clude from  the  circumstance  of  no  inquiry  that  you 
know  of  having  been  instituted,  that  persons  officially 
responsible  for  the  moral  character  of  the  masters  and 
mistresses  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  inquiry? — If 
no  inquiry  has  been  instituted,  I should  infer  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  such  inquiry  on  account  of 
the  known  diligence  of  the  Inspector  who  has  the 
management  of  the  model  school. 

21754.  Do  you  consider  that  the  duties  of  a clergy- 
man in  relation  to  the  children  of  his  parish  belonging 
to  his  religion  are  limited  simply  to  the  school-house, 
or  to  giving  that  proportion  of  religious  instruction 
which  can  be  communicated  in  school  ? — No ; certainly 
not. 

21755.  Is  not  religious  instruction  usually  given  by 
the  pastors  of  the  different  religious  denominations  to 
the  children  of  their  flocks  on  Sundays  after  church 
time,  in  Sunday  schools  or  otherwise  ? — I know  it  is 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  I pre- 
sume it  is  by  the  clergy  of  other  denominations. 

21756.  Does  not  that  very  effectively  supplement 
such  religious  instruction  as  can  be  given  under  the 
arrangements  of  the  schools  ? — It  does ; and  yet  I 
should  consider  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  also 
be  daily  religious  instruction,  but  where,  on  Sunday, 
instruction  is  given,  I could  not  regard  the  children  by 
any  means  as  being  left  uninstructed. 

21757.  Then,  in  cases  where,  owing  to  any  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  a difficulty  might  arise  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  minority  of  the  schools, 
would  it  not  become  still  more  the  duty  of  the  pastors 
in  charge  of  those  children  to  look  to  their  religious 
instruction  being  given  on  Sundays  and  at  church? — 
Yes ; and  I presume  that  would  make  them  anxious 
about  those  children. 

21758.  Would  not  the  pastors  generally  of  every 
denomination  feel  it  their  duty  as  ministers  of  religion 
to  attend  to  such  instruction? — Yes;  I believe  so; 
certainly. 

21759.  Mr.  Stolces. — Did  you  understand  me  as  re- 
flecting on  the  character  of  the  teachers? — As  reflect- 
ing upon  something  tjiat  people  might  injuriously 
gossip  about. 

21760.  Did  I not  in  the  case  which  I put  describe 
the  teacher  as  a victim  of  the  misconduct  of  others  ? 

21761.  Mr.  Gibson. — I should  have  read  a little 
more  from  the  book  which  I quoted  a short  while 

‘‘Mary You  will  be  clever  if  you  can  do  that,  Kitty,  but 

you  may  try.  Kitty. — When  the  priest  comes  out  to  say 
mass,  and  stands  inside  the  altar  rails,  I make  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  When  he  begins  to  speak  I try  to  think  that  I am 
going  to  be  present  at  the  very  same  sacrifice  that  was  offered 
on  Mount  Calvary,  when  cur  Lord  died  on  the  cross.  I think 
that  his  body  and  blood  are  going  to  be  offered  to  God  for  liis 
honour  and  glory,  for  a remembrance  of  his  death,  for  obtain- 
ing pardon  of  all  our  sins,  and  grace  for  me  and  for  the  whole 
Church." 

I should  have  gone  on  to  read  that  at  the  time ; but 
I presume  your  answer  is  the  same,  that  it  is  purely 
controversial  and  proselytising? — Yes ; that  is  wbat  I 
should  expect  under  a denominational  system. 

21762.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  say  that  Protestants 
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who  learn  what  Catholics  really  believe  in  contro- 
versial matters  must  of  necessity  abandon  their  own 
religion  ? — I believe  that  reading  books  in  which  the 
reasons  for  those  doctrines  are  given,  and  given  exclu- 
sively, would  have  a tendency  to  lead  them  to  abandon 
their  own  religion. 

21763.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point 
which  you  wish  to  bi-ing  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioners?— I would  like  to  make  an  observation 
on  the  demand  that  is  made  for  the  denominational 
system,  apparently  by  all  parties  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  very  frequently  said  that  it  is  absurd  to  withhold 
that  system  when  both  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants are  calling  out  for  it.  Well,  I believe  that 
that  fact  is  very  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  feel- 
ing does  not  prevail  amongst  the  laity  of  the  different 
communions  to  the  degree  in  which  it  appears.  I 
believe  that  the  desire  for  denominational  education  is 
rather  a clerical  idea,  and  I infer  that  with  reference 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  the  fact  that  it 
originated  with  the  hierarchy,  and  that  until  the  hier- 
archy expressed  an  opinion  for  denominational  educa- 
tion the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ap- 
peared perfectly  content  with  the  present  system.  And 
I believe  that  with  reference  to  the  Established  Church, 
the  fact  is  the  same — that  it  is  merely  an  expression 
of  clerical  opinion.  I won’t  say  merely,  but  that  it 
does  not  pervade  the  laity  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
at  first  appear.  That  at  least  is  my  private  opinion  ; 
and  if  such  is  the  fact,  that  desire  ought  not  to  have 
much  weight  with  the  Government,  as  to  the  measure 
of  education  that  they  would  adopt.  Because,  although 
in  general  it  is  most  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
observe  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  the  best  judges  of  what  suits 
themselves.  And  if  this  demand  for  denominational 
education  arose  from  the  laity,  and  were  general 
through  the  country,  then  I think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
spected, because  the  people  ought  to  know  what  best 
suits  themselves.  But  if  it  is  principally  a clerical  de- 
mand then  it  is  different. 

21764.  Do  you  think  the  lay  subscribers  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  are  generally  in  favour  of 
mixed  education  ? — No. 

21765.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  you  think  that  any  per- 
son of  either  religion,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
would  be  equailysatisfiedwith  instruction  given  to  his  oi- 
lier child  by  a person  differing  from  them  in  religion— 
that  the  parents  are  indifferent  on  that  subject  ? — No,  I 
think  the  laity  would  be  most  anxious  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  instructed  by  teachers  of  their  own  re- 
ligious belief. 

21766.  If  that  is  the  case,  does  not  that  rather  tell 
against  your  opinion  that  the  laity  are  indifferent  on 
this  education  question  ? — No  ; I do  not  believe  that 
the  laity  wish  for  a removal  of  the  conscience  clause. 
That  is  what  I mean. 

21767.  Under  a conscience  clause  you  think  they 
would  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  teacher  was  of 
their  own  religion  or  not? — Certainly  not  indifferent. 
Under  the  present  system  they  have  teachers  of  their 
own  religious  belief  whenever  the  number  is  sufficiently 
large  to  have  a school  at  all.  And  under  the  present 
system,  where  their  number  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
have  a school,  they  are  protected.  So  that  I would 
suppose  they  prefer  this  system — not  from  indifferent- 
ism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  anxiety  about 
the  religious  welfare  of  their  children. 

21768.  Am  I to  understand  from  you  that  they  are 
equally  satisfied  whether  the  teacher  is  of  the  same  re- 
ligion with  them  or  not? — Well,  under  the  impossibility 
of  haring  a teacher  of  their  own  religious  belief,  they 
value  very  highly  the  privilege  of  their  children  being 
secularly  educated. 

21769.  That  is,  they  would  rather  have  that  educa- 
tion than  none  %— Than  none ; or  than  the  education 
in  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction contrary  to  their  belief. 

21770.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  conceive  that  in- 
spection is  an  important,  element  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  schools  ? — I do,  very  important. 


21771.  Have  you  obsei-ved  that  a school  left  entirety  Dec.  4,  1868. 

to  the  master,  in  which  no  gentleman,  or  lady,  or  , 

clergyman  takes  any  interest  is  very  efficient  ? — The  J^es 

inspection  which  I consider  to  be  highly  important,  is  Byrne  a.m 
a really  efficient  inspection,  such  as  is  given  by  the  Dean  of 
Inspectors  under  the  National  Board,  or  by  officers  of  Clonfert. 
that  kind. 

21772.  I referred  in  my  question  to  the  daily  or 
almost  daily  visits  of  some  person  who  feels  a lively  in- 
terest in  the  school  ? — I think  it  is  very  salutary. 

21773.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  it  deprives  the 
school  of  a salutary  influence  and  encouragement  ? — 

Well,  I don’t  know ; one  of  the  best  schools  in  my  parish, 
it  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  it  certainly  has  the  best  teacher ; it  is  most  efficient, 
and  it  is  never  visited  by  anyone. 

21774.  But  the  teacher  is  the  best? — Yes. 

21775.  That  is  an  exceptional  case? — I think  that 
the  benefits  of  the  patronage  of  the  gentry  are  very 
much  exaggerated;  it  is  salutary,  but  I think  the 
benefits  are  very  much  exaggerated. 

21776.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Inspectors  of  the 
National  Board  constantly  complain  of  the  want  of 
zeal  and  energy  on  the  part  of  managers  of  schools  un- 
der the  National  Board  ? — I was  not  aware. 

21777.  Also,  that  in  some  cases  where  Church  Educa- 


tion schools  have  flourished  under  difficulties,  the  In- 
spectorsof  the  National  Board  have  said  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  zeal  of  the  local  patrons  who  visited  the  school 
and  looked  after  it? — I think  visitation  from  house  to 
house,  and  the  influence  of  a gentleman  or  lady  in 
urging  parents  to  send  then-  children  to  a particular 
school,  has  a most  powerful  effect,  and  no  doubt  their 
presence  in  a school  exercises  a salutary  influence. 

21778.  Or  such  attention  on  the  part  of  the  clergy- 
man?—Yes. 


21779.  Who  amongst  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  the  most  likely  to  discharge  that  important 
function — are  they  not  those  who  take  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  the  religious  condition  of  the  people? — Yes. 

21780.  The  whole  body  of  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  such  laymen  and  women  as  take  a lively 
interest  in  the  subject? — I think  so  ; they  are  the  most 
likely. 

21781.  Don’t  you  find  that  those  persons  who  take 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  children 
are  the  persons  pressing  for  denominational  education  ? 
— I think  so. 

21782.  Then  suppose  I admit  the  fact  you  have 
stated  that  the  majority  of  the  laity  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  non-denominational  system,  on  tile  other  hand 
you  would,  I suppose,  be  willing  to  admit  that 
the  majority  of  the  active  patrons  of  schools,  would 
be  best  pleased  with  the  denominational  system  ? — You 
would  have  the  advantage  of  their  support  and  patron- 
age such  as  it  was,  but  I believe  that  advantage  would 
be  infinitely  outweighed  by  the  evils  that  would  arise. 

21783.  That  is  a point  on  which  sincere  men  may 
fairly  differ ; I mean  the  relative  weight  of  these  con- 
flicting considerations  ? — Certainty. 

21784.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Where  those  schools  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  have  been  well  attended, 
have  any  extra  inducements  been  held  out  to  induce 
children  of  another  denomination  to  attend  ; to  Presby- 
terians or  to  Roman  Catholics  ? — None  that  I knew  of 
in  my  parish. 

21785.  Has  there  been  any  kindness  extended  to- 
wards the  poor  children  of  these  denominations,  in  the 
way  of  clothing  and  money,  from  time  to  time  ? — 
Well,  as  I said  before,  I had  very  little  experience,  for 
the  schools  did  not  live  very  long  after  I went  there. 
But  I am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

21786.  Should  you  expect  those  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Church 
Education  schools  previously,  and  have  since  identified 
themselves  with  the  National  Board,  to  continue  their 
zeal  and  attention  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
the  National  schools  ? — Certainly,  if  they  gave  their 
adhesion  to  the  National  system. 

21787.  As  a matter  of  fact  can  you  say  they  do  ? — 
Certainty. 

(j  F 2 
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Dec.  4,  1868. 

The  Very 
Eev.  James 

Dean  of 
Clonfert. 


21788.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — What  do  you  mean 
exactly  by  the  denominational  system  2 — One,  I mean, 
in  which  there  is  no  conscience  clause. 

21789.  A modification  of  the  National  system  has 
been  put  forward  upon  high  authority,  of  which  this  is 
an  outline — that  the  secular  education  should  be  pro- 
vided, directed,  controlled,  and  enforced  by  the  State 
—religious  education  to  be  provided  and  directed  by 
the  patron,  clerical  or  lay,  of  each  school.  Do  you 
think  that  such  a modification  would  be  likely  to  get 
rid  of  the  objections  that  are  made  to  the  National 
system  as  it  at  present  exists  2 — Yes. 

21790.  Would  such  a system  as  that  which  I have 
just  sketched  be  likely  to  meet  with  general  approbation 
in  the  country  2 — I think  not,  for  I think  it  would 
be  generally  felt  that  the  option  of  having  a conscience 
clause,  or  not  having  it,  should  not  be  left  ,to  the 
patron. 

21791.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  of  any  con- 
siderable body  of  Protestants  in  Ireland  having  lately 
made  a declaration  of  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
united  education  2 — I am. 

21792.  Is  your  signature  to  it  2 — I signed  that  de- 
claration. 

21793.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a copy  of  it  2 — 
Yes. 

21794.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  produce  it, 
and  give  an  analysis  of  the  signatures! — The  docu- 


ment is  produced.  It  is  a declaration  in  favour  of 
united  secular  education  by  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  There  are  2,754  sig- 
natures. 

21795.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — What  is  the  date 
of  that  2 — April  9th,  1866. 

21796.  Mr.  Gibson. — Give  the  analysis  of  the  sig- 
natures 2 — The  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  one ; the 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  one;  noblemen,  45;  bishops, 
5;  deputy-lieutenants,  146  ; justices  of  the  peace,  not 
deputy-lieutenants,  636 ; clergymen,  733  ; professional 
men,  country  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  800 ; miscel- 
laneous signatures  about  387.  Total,  2,754. 

21797.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  there  a religious  analysis! — 
No.  They  are  all  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Shall  I read  the  declaration  2 

21798.  Mr.  Gibson. — If  you  please! — It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Declaration. 

“ We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  desire  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  principle  of  united  secular  education,  as  opposed  to  the 
denominational  system,  may  be  maintained  in  Ireland; 
without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  the  National 
system  in  all  respects,  we  entirely  admit  the  justice  and 
policy  which  protects  scholars  from  interference  with  their 
religious  principles,  and  thus  enables  the  members  of 
different  denominations  to  receive  together  in  harmony  and 
peace  the  benefits  of  a good  education.” 


The  Very 
Rev.  Laurence 
Canon  Toole. 


The  Very  Rev.  Laurence  Canon  Toole,  of  Manchester,  is  further  examined. 


21799.  Master  Brooke. — I felt  interested  in  the  ac- 
count you  gave  of  your  schools  at  Manchester,  and 
I wished  to  ask  you  on  one  or  two  points.  I see  from 
the  tests  you  put  in  that  out  of  fifty  children  in  the 
female  school  there  were  but  two  who  were  in  their 
thirteenth  year  and  but  three  in  their  twelfth  year,  all 
the  rest  were  under  eleven,  and  some  considerably 
under  eleven.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  boys’  school 
also!— Yes ; the  same.  I have  here  the  class  tests  of 
the  boys’  school,  and  you  will  see  much  the  same  on  it. 
The  boys  may  perhaps  be  kept  a little  longer  at  school. 
The  girls  of  that  class  frequently  find  employment  in 
nursing  and  other  little  domestic  works,  and  they  are 
perhaps  generally  removed  from  school  rather  earlier 
than  the  boys  in  the  same  rank. 

21800.  Have  you  the  corresponding  sheet  for  the 
boys  2 — Yes.  (School  tests  handed  in.) 

21801.  I see  that  only  five  out  of  fifty  are  beyond 
eleven  years  of  age! — You  remember,  I said  yesterday 
that  sometimes  boys  after  having  been  employed  return 
to  the  school  for  a time.  These  cannot  be  claimed  for 
in  the  grant. 

21802.  But  still  they  are  in  this  list!— They  come 
in  that  list,  but  they  are  exempted  afterwards. 

21803.  But  upon  the  whole  they  are  somewhat 
more  advanced  2— They  are  older.  Boys  often  remain 
longer  for  the  reason  that  I say — that  there  is  no 
such  ready  employment  found  for  them  in  domestic 
work. 

21804.  You  said  something  yesterday  about  a legal 
provision  that  led  to  a great  number  leaving  the  school 
about  eleven  years  of  age  2 — They  are  admitted  as  half- 
timers  into  the  factories  at  eleven  years  of  age.  They 
are  not  admitted  as  full-timers  till  thirteen  years 
of  age.  When  they  are  half-timers  the  factory  master 
is  obliged  to  send  them  to  school  for  half  a day.  They 
generally  keep  a school  in  the  factory  for  the  purpose, 
so  as  not  to  send  them  out. 

21805.  In  fact,  they  are  transferred! — They  are 
transferred  from  one  school  to  another. 

21806.  I wish  to  ask  you  about  a matter  that  is 
very  important  with  reference  to  our  task  here — that 
is,  how  much  information  you  can  generally  get  into 
the  mind  of  a child  that  leaves  you  at  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age  2 — The  facility  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  which,  as  I stated  yesterday,  I consider  to 


be  the  means  of  afterwards  acquiring  further  know- 
ledge. 

21807.  Do  you  find,  in  fact,  that  they  read  with 
facility  when  they  leave  you  2 — Yes. 

21808.  Could  they  take  up  a newspaper  and  read 
it  2 — If  they  remain  until  the  sixth  standard  they  can. 
A clever  child  in  the  fifth  or  fourth  standard  is  worked 
on  each  year  successively.  Of  course  the  education  is 
much  better  grounded  the  longer  they  are  over  it.  If 
we  were  to  take  them  superficially  through  what  they 
might  possibly  do,  then  they  would  cease  to  have  any 
claim  upon  the  school  after. 

21809.  A child  that  went  to  you  at  six  yeais  of 
age,  and  left  at  eleven,  and  was  promoted  every  year, 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  sixth  standard  2 — Yes,  the 
fourth  year. 

21810.  It  was  the  general  course,  I think,  you  said, 
to  promote  in  every  year! — Yes ; we  have  a large 
infant  school  now,  and  that  gives  great  advantage. 
I mentioned  an  instance  of  a boy  only  seven  years  of 
age,  and  he  is  now  in  the  third  standard  in  Idle  boys’ 
school.  He  reads  well.  He  was  a year  and  three- 
quarters  in  the  infant  school.  In  the  first  three- 
quarters  he  was  put  into  the  first  standard.  He  was 
rather  too  old  for  the  gallery,  as  we  call  it.  In  the 
second  year  he  was  in  the  second  standard.  There  is 
nothing  higher  than  the  second  standard  in  the  infant 
school.  He  begins  now  in  the  third  standard,  in  the 
boys’  school.  He  is  not  eight  years  of  age.  In  four 
years  he  will  be  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  he  will 
have  completed  the  whole  course  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  standard. 

21811.  I would  rather  hear  about  the  dull  children 
than  the  clever  ones.  They  try  the  system  more  2 — 
Of  course  the  children  ivho  are  dull  are  worked 
on  so  as  to  be  capable  of  passing  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  otherwise  we  forfeit  for  them ; and  the  test  of 
whether  the  whole  school  is  worked  on  or  not  rests 
entirely  upon  the  result  of  the  examination.  Hence, 
taking  the  boys’  school,  I think,  if  I remember  rightly, 
in  the  last  year,  when  the  number  in  average  attend- 
ance was  something  about  215,  or,  perhaps,  a little 
moi'e  than  200,  the  grant  from  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  the  school  was  £106.  Now,  if  you  divide 
one  with  the  other,  it  will  show  how  nearly  we  ap- 
proach to  12s.,  which  is  the  highest  that  can  be  got. 
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21812.  I think  you  said  that  unless  the  child  passes  you  mentioned  as  being  in  use  in  your  school,  the  Dec.  4,  uses. 

into  the  higher  standard  he  is  not  paid  for  ? — If  the  Third  Book,  contains  the  dialogue  upon  the  Mass.  

child  fails  in  either  of  the  points  of  his  examination  How  do  you  deal  with  that  in  the  case  of  Protestant  S'lie  yery 

that  point  is  not  paid  for,  and  the  child,  whether  he  children  ? — When  I was  asked  yesterday  if  there  were  Canoi^Toole 6 

fails  or  not,  must  pass  on  into  the  next  standard  next  any  Protestants,  I said  there  were  a few.  I asked  the 

year.  If  he  fail  again  he  is  merely  an  unprofitable  question  in  the  school  sometime  ago,  and  I was  told 

article  in  the  school.  For  example,  though  he  fail  in  there  were  two,  or  three,  or  four.  I can  only  say,  as 

standard  three,  he  cannot  remain  in  it — he  must  go  on  I said  yesterday,  we  don’t  think  of  them  at  all. 

to  standard  four,  and  the  master  must  have  him  prepared  21825.  They  read  on  like  the  rest  of  the  children  ? 

to  pass  in  standard  four  next  year,  otherwise  he  is  no  — Yes  ; and  they  have  their  own  schools  within  fifteen 

benefit  to  the  school.  yards  of  ours'  to  which  they  can  go. 

21813.  Mr.  Stokes. — Has  not  the  manager  a right  21826.  That  is  their  protection.  They  may  go  to 
of  withholding  from  an  examination  a dull  child  whom  them  own  schools  ? — Yes  ; if  the  parents  wish  to  send 
he  does  not  consider  prepared  to  pass  in  the  standard  ? them.  If  a Catholic  parent  sends  his  child  to  a Pro- 
— Yes,  but  still  I know  it  is  our  practice  always  to  testant  school,  it  is  his  own  act  if  the  child  be  in- 
put them  forward.  I don’t  know  what  may  be  the  doetrinated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  where  the 
practice  with  others.  Catholic  is  at  liberty,  and  has  power  to  send  his 

21814.  A child  who  has  failed  in  standard  two — children  to  a Catholic  school,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
you  are  not  obliged  to  present  that  child  in  the  follow-  sends  them  to  a Protestant  school.  I don’t  see  that  in 

ing  year  in  standard  three,  because  you  need  not  pre-  the  Protestant  school  they  should  make  any  change  in 

sent  him  at  all  ? — We  are  under  the  impression  we  the  mode  of  teaching  their  own  children  on  account  of 

must  put  him  into  standard  three  ; but  there  is  no  the  presence  of  a few  Catholics ; so  also  I don’t  think 
remunerations  from  the  State  for  him  until  he  passes.  we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  make  any  change  in  the 
21815.  Master  Brooke. — Are  you  able  at  all  to  teaching  of  our  religion  to  our  children  because  a Pro- 
follow  the  career  of  the  children  after  they  leave  you  ? testant  chooses  to  send  his  child  to  the  school,  when  he 
— Very  rarely  in  such  a place  as  ours.  Very  rarely  in  has  a school  of  his  own  near  at  hand ; but  if  there  be 
a great  tow.  only  one  school,  and  that  a State-supported  school,  in 

21816.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  there  is  a minority  of 
literature,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  amongst  the  religious  denomination  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  able 
children  who  leave  school  at  those  early  ages.  Is  there  to  provide  themselves  with  a school  either  on  account 
any  general  taste  for  reading  amongst  them  ? — V ery  of  their  fewness,  or  their  poverty,  or  on  account  of 
little.  In  numbers  of  instances  the  children,  after  both,  then  in  such  a case  there  ought  to  be  a provision 
being  away  for  a year  or  two,  come  back  to  the  night-  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  helpless, 
schools,  where  they  find  the  consequences  of  their  21827.  You  would  exempt  them  only  from  the  direct 
negligence.  Under  the  revised  code  they  must  attain  religious  lesson  ? — Yes. 

a greater  certainty,  or  a greater  positiveness  in  the  21828.  You  would  notweed  out  such  a passage  as 
results  of  reading  than  under  the  old  system.  When  that  on  the  Mass  ? — No  ; because  I think  that  most 
thoughtlessness  or  the  negligence  of  parents  causes  important  for  our  own  people. 

the  children  to  neglect  the  teaching,  and  they  become  21829.  I think  you  said  you  were  not  under  any 

aware  of  the  loss  after  they  are  what  they  call  free,  control  by  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  ? 

some  of  them  return  to  the  night-school  to  try  and  None ; not  in  my  school. 

recover  what  they  have  lost.  Of  course,  many  have  21830.  May  I ask  whose  control  do  you  acknow- 
sufficient  skill  to  keep  up  what  education  they  have  ledge  ? — None  but  the  Committee  of  Council, 
received.  21831.  I mean  Ecclesiastical  ? — None  but  my  own, 

21817.  Are  the  night-schools  under  your  superin-  in  my  own  parish,  in  my  own  place ; there  is  no 
tendence  for  adults  ? — Yes  ; those  in  the  day-schools  further  control  than  that,  and  the  control  of  the  Com- 
are always  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  otherwise  the  mittee  of  Council. 

State  has  no  interference  with  them  ; so  those  in  the  21832.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
night-schools  are  over  thirteen  years  of  age.  From  Jesuits’  Society! — Not  at  all. 

thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  they  are  careless — then  21833.  The  ladies  who  teach  in  your  school  you 

they  begin  to  get  industrious  again.  said  belong  to  the  same  body  as  the  nuns  now  estab- 

21818.  Is  there  anything  like  an  institution  of  lend-  lished  at  Bathfarnham  ? — Yes ; those  who  in  this 
ing  libraries  ? — Yes,  we  have  libraries  in  the  schools,  country  are  generally  known  as  Loretto  nuns ; but 
The  books  are  chiefly  given  out  in  the  Sunday  school.  Loretto  is  not  the  name  of  their  order.  It  is  merely 
21819.  Are  they  made  use  of  by  pupils  who  have  the  dedication  of  their  houses, 
left  the  school  ? — Yes.  21834.  What  is  their  correct  style  ? — “ The  Insti- 

21820.  They  are  at  liberty  to  come? — Yes,  and  tute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  Education  of 
those  who  leave  the  school  generally  come  to  Sunday  Youth.” 

school;  and  those  who  have  any  taste  for  reading  take  21835.  They  are  connected  with  the  Jesuit  body? 
out  books,  both  boys  and  girls . — Not  at  all. 

21821.  Do  many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  their  21836.  You  have  not  heard  that?  — No;  and  I 
privilege? — I cannot  say  the  number,  for  I leave  that  know  they  are  not,  for  the  Jesuits  have  nothing  what- 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  There  are  perhaps  400  ever  to  do  with  us. 

or  500  volumes  in  each  library.  21837.  I can  give  you  some  information  on  the  sub- 

21822.  I think  you  said  yesterday  that  yorr  consid-  jeet,  though  I am  not  a witness.  I have  visited  the 
ered  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  important  as  a convent  in  Bathfarnham  within  the  last  month,  and  I 
mechanism  for  the  future  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  was  very  kindly  shown  through  it,  and  I found  hanging 
that  the  moral  and  religious  advancement  of  the  mind  up,  a commimication  of  privileges  from  the  General  of 
were  the  only  results  you  looked  for,  or  rather  the  only  the  Jesuits  at  Borne.  It  was  regularly  signed  and  framed 
results  you  could  reasonably  expect  to  achieve  in  your  and  hanging  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  ? — That  may  be ; 
schools? — Yes.  but  they  are  not  in  any  subordinate  way  connected 

21823.  That  would  make  you  more  anxious  that  the  with  the  Jesuits.  Whether  the  General  of  the  Jesuits 
moral  and  religious  training  should  be  diligently  in  Borne  may  have  any  power  conferred  on  him  of 
looked  after,  to  make  the  most  of  it  ? — Yes  ; because,  granting  some  spiritual  privilege,  and  may  have  done 
unless  we  attend  to  that  very  early,  so  as  to  make  a so  there,  I don’t  know.  I have  not  the  least  idea  of  what 
good  impression  on  them,  we  cannot  hope  to  strengthen  you  refer  to  ; but  if  it  be  what  I suppose,  that  is,  merely 
them  against  the  temptations  of  a great  town,  and  the  the  granting  of  a favour,  that  does  not  argue  that  the 
inducements  to  carelessness  and  negligence  to  which  nuns  are  in  any  further  connexion  or  communication 
they  are  continually  exposed,  for  we  hardly  ever  see  with  the  J esuit  order,  or  dependent  upon  them,  or  in 
them  after.  subordination  to  them,  no  more  than  they  would  be 

21824.  One  of  the  lessons  in  one  of  the  books  to  any  person  who  had  performed  any  act  of  kindness 
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Dec.  4,  18S8.  whatsoever  for  them.  I positively  state  that  they  are  dent  of  the  authority  under  which  he  is  employed. 

not  in  any  subordination  or  ecclesiastical  connexion  The  effect  I consider  would  be  such  as  I have  seen 

Hev  Laurence  "dth  the  Jesuits.  What  they  call  their  religious  rale,  stated  in  some  instances  to  have  occurred  in  France, 
Canon  Toole,  as  far  as  some  of  the  principles  of  government  among  where  the  teacher  is  completely  independent  of  the 
themselves  exist,  these  are  in  a greater  or  less  degree  clergyman,  and  where,  though  his  life  was  immoral  and 
based  upon  the  general  rule  known  as  the  Constitution  the  principles  he  inculcated  upon  the  children  were 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  provides  almost  all  modem  com-  destructive  of  religion  and  injurious,  of  Course,  to  what 
munities.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  perfection  of  the  clergyman  held  to  be  their  welfare,  yet  that  teacher 
discipline  in  internal  government ; but  further  than  might  set  that  clergyman  at  defiance,  and  continue  to 
that  they  have  no  connexion  with  them  whatsoever,  do  mischief  under  the  protection  of  that  independence 
They  are  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  he  was  supposed  to  have  of  the  clergyman.  In  the 

21838.  The  document  is  there.  I assure  you  it  is  letter  I referred  to  yesterday,  written  by  Mr.  Kay,  on 
a communication  of  graces  and  privileges.  It  is  a the  subject  of  the  schools  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
regular  printed  form  or  lithographed  form  with  blanks  many,  he  states  that  the  teacher  and  the  school  are  the 
that  may  be  filled  up,  and  the  blanks  in  this  one  are  assistants  of  the  clergyman  in  the  religious  training, 
filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  community  in  Rath-  That  must  be,  of  course,  a great  advantage,  but  under 
famliam? — Yes,  it  may  be  probably  something  of  this  the  supposed  system  you  have  just  suggested  where 
kind.  Several  of  the  religious  orders  have  peculiar  the  teachers  would  be,  in  a manner,  independent, 
devotions  that  they  originate  or  that  are  attached  to  they  could  never  be  calculated  upon  as  being  the  as- 
them.  The  Jesuits  have  one  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  sistantsofthe  clergyman,  fox- they  might,  from  any  whim 
Jesus,  and  they  have  the  power  of  granting  commu-  of  their  own,  set  themselves  up  in  hostility, 
nity  ixi  prayer — community  of  association  in  that  de-  2184-7.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  whether 
votion — a participation  in  the  spiritual  privileges  at-  there  is  any  practical  difference  between  the  position 
tached  to  it ; but  I,  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  of  managers  of  schools  in  Ireland  and  managers 

with  the  Jesuits,  only  being  a member  of  the  Catholic  in  England  ? — I don’t  know  the  peculiar  position  of 

Church  along  with  them,  may  have  the  same  fr  om  minorities  in  Ireland  further  than  I stated  yesterday, 

them,  but  I have  no  subordination  or  connexion  with  Practically  I don’t  know  it.  I only  know  it  theoreti- 

them  whatever  beyond  that  of  a common  faith.  cally  from  the  reports  and  facts  that  have  come  to  my 

21839.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  well  acquainted  with  knowledge  at  various  times, 
the  history  and  rules  of  the.  community  1 — Yes,  veiy  21848.  In  England  are  you  obliged  to  supply  a large 
well  acquainted.  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers  in 

21840.  With  regal'd  to  the  position  of  nuns  as  your  schools? — Yes,  we  must  find  it. 
teachers  in  schools,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Commit-  21849.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  all  the  schools 

tee  of  Council  look  only  to  the  managers  as  having  the  in  England  ? — There  is  a general  rale.  We  must  find 

sole  power  in  the  schools  ? — Yes,  so  much  so  that  the  at  least  as  much  as  the  grant.  The  larger  the  school 
masters  engaged  by  the  managers  and  the  pupil  teachers  the  more  you  have  to  find. 

are  articled  to  the  manager.  21850.  So  that  in  England  the  managers  are  re- 

21841.  Where  nuns  teach  in  schools  are  they  not  sponsible  for  a large  portion  of  the  payment  to  the 
equally  under  the  control  of  the  managers  as  other  teachers  ? — Yes. 

teachers  ? — Yes,  just  the  same.  21851.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Irish  schools  the 

21842.  Has  not  the  manager  the  power  of  removing  managers  are  not  responsible  for  providing  any  portion 

nuns  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  of  removing  other  of  the  payment  for  the  teachers  ? If  the  teachers  in 

teachers  ? — Just  the  same.  Ireland  are  paid  by  the  State,  as  I understood  from  you 

2 1 843.  Are  there  not  cases  in  which  secular  teachers  yesterday,  of  course  the  managers  are  not  responsible? — 

have  been  succeeded  by  nuns  on  the  one  hand,  and  If  the  schools  and  books  are-  maintained  and  provided 

nuns  have  been  succeeded  by  secular  teachers  on  the  by  the  State  there  is  nothing  to  be  responsible  for  but 

other,  just  as  the  managers  may  from  time  to  time  good  government  and  good  conduct, 
think  best  for  the  education  in  their  schools  ? — Several;  21852.  Sir  Robert  Kune. — In  that  French  case  to 

1 know  several  instances  in  which  I could  name  them.  which  you  referred,  with  whom  would  the  dismissal 
21844.  Where  such  changes  take  place,  is  the  Privy  of  the  ill-conducted  schoolmaster  rest? — I suppose 
Council  made  aware  that  the  school  is  taken  from  or  with  the  Minister  of  Education  or  Religion,  or  whatever 
given  to  nuns  ? — No,  the  Privy  Council  have  nothing  central  siuthority  appointed  him.  It  is  the  resistance 

to  do  with  that.  The  Privy  Council  is  informed  that  to  this  system  of  schools  which  has  existed  so  long 

there  is  a change  of  teachers — that  Mary  Smith  is  sue-  under  the  name  of  “ liberty  of  instruction that  is, 

seeded  by  Mary  Jones,  but  nothing  further.  She  must  that  the  State  should  not  administer  the  instruction 
of  course,  be  a cei-tificated  teaehex',  and  the  Committee  as  well  as  provide  the  funds. 

of  Couneil  x'efer  to  their  x'egistry  and  see  whether  the  21853.  In  such  a case  would  not  the  representations 
teacher  is  a qualified  person.  of  the  clergyman  with  regard  to  the  bad  moral  conduct 

21845.  Do  yon  not  consider  that  arrangement  very  of  that  teacher,  receive  attention? — Really,  I cannot 
desirable,  as  relieving  the  State  from  all  responsibility  say  ; but  in  this  case,  as  reported,  and  as  I read  it, 
of  inquiry  about  religious  persons,  and  leaving  reli-  they  did  not  receive  attention,  because  that  was  the 
gious  communities  fx-ee  from  all  interference  on  the  ground  of  complaint,  because  the  parish  was  still  dis- 
part of  the  State  ? — Exceedingly  desirable  and  bene-  edified  by  a man  of  immoral  life  being  retained  there, 
ficial.  The  perfect  freedom  we  have  is  most  satisfac-  I merely  saw  the  case  as  reported  and  commented  upon, 
tox-y,  and  I am  sure  there  is  no  injury  to  the  work  of  and  I know  that  such  was  made  the  grounds  of  com- 
the  State  ; on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  sure  of  more  plaint  from  the  party  of  which  Count  Montalembert 
excellent  teachers  for  the  children,  and  of  a greater  was  one. 

amourft  of  good  being  done.  21854.  In  the  schools  which  you  conduct  in  Man- 

21846.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  Privy  Council  Chester  are  you  subject  with  regard  to  management  to 
Office  made  payments  directly  to  the  teachers,  so  as  to  the  bishop  of  the  locality? — Not  at  all ; we  are  en- 
eucourage  in  the  teachers  the  notion  that  they  were  tirely  independent. 

civil  servants,  the  education  of  the  people  of  Eng-  21855.  Then  you  stand  hi  the  same  position  as  a 
land  could  be  conducted  with  equally  good  results  lay  manager  of  a school  ? — Just  the  same, 
morally  and  religiously? — I don’t  think  it  would,  be-  21856.  And  you  are  only  hi  relation  with  the  Corn- 
cause  they  would  lose  what  I would  consider  the  inde-  mittee  of  Council  ? — Yes  ; if  I were  guilty  of  any 
pendent  position  of  the  local  manager,  and  as  the  local  ecclesiastical  negligence,  or  guilty  of  any  ecclesiastical 
superior  is  often  the  real  owner  of  the  place,  he,  if  he  misconduct,  or  that  there  was  any  complaint  against 
were  ill  disposed,  would  be  able  to  give  a great  deal  of  my  manner  of  conducting  the  schools,  or  of  negligence 

annoyance.  I saw  a letter  this  morning  in  a Dublin  on  my  part  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  I 

paper  which  reminds  me  of  that  very  matter.  A should,  of  course,  be  liable  to  be  spoken  to,  or  inquired 

teacher  claimed  to  be  made  in  a great  degree  indepen-  from,  by  my  bishop,  but  further  than  that,  not. 
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. 21867.  Would  that  mterposition  of  the  bishop  in  forms  so  important  a portion  of  itl-Mo;  because  the 
yom  management  of  the  school  regard  yon  » the  examination  of  the  inspector  has  no  reference  and 
dergyman,  or  as  the  school  manager  (-Merely  as  a bear,  no  reference  whatever  to  the  religious  mUrn  ° ' 
cleigyman  , just  the  same  as  he  might  call  me  to  ac-  tion.  His  examination  consists  of  inquirin'  into  the 
coimt  rf  I neglected  to  preach  to  my  people  on  S.mday,  uniting,  the  reading,  and  the  arithmetic.  If  there  he  1 
<’r31858"ft  SottT  *“  fT  , , * >P~W  for  eSnnination  in  grammar,  or  £™og 

bi.f„f£-8L„lvT  fh  , ^ f to  raphy,  or  in  reeling,  when  the  child  coies  forward, 

b T \ ecclesiastical  relation.  the  Inspector  tells  the  child  what  page  to  read  from 

] 1 inspectors  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  If  the  child  reads  satisfeetorUy  it  is  marked.  If  his 

SoLr^tfi.1  “,0Ve'  " »P»  the  slate  is  saiasfLory  it  is  marked”  H 


itholics  1 — All  of  them  tongiand,  Homan  wilting  upon  the  slate  is  satisfactory  it  is  marked.  If 

in'S  stated  yretertaTuTT  “ ^™arke  “that*  the  child  hS  pLrfhi  the 

in  1— I stated  yesterday  the  bishops  had,  hut  I be-  three  points.  If  the  examination  be  in  Engli  ’ 


a.  mistake.  The  Inspectors  are  selected 


and  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  wi5  the  examined  in  the  gram i min'’  °Of  relme^^relMbms 
fatoSfit mEF cSSfo q whatever youpre-  matter  comes  directly  into  any  of  these  subjectefand 

to  — - 

918Q2  Do  vou  consider  tw  tl  o 1 ■ , • being  subject  to  the  veto  of  a religious  body? — I think 

-1I0O.J.  Do  you  considei  that  the  denomination  and  the  Inspectors  are  perfectly  independent  It  is  not  so 
character  of  inspection  is  absolutely  necessary  for  much  a veto  as  that  there  \hall  not  be  named  a per- 
STS  En^ndCTof  P7““y  ®clllcatl011-  such  as  son  who  may  be  objectionable.  There  is  no  veto.1  I 
or  not  ^Tthhi1  it  Tve  Jd7  ^ 6?er  nb°  fclliuk  ifc  is  au  agreement  that  the  person  appointed  by 

-taL  tW  -f  ; I,  „ k , exceed^!y  desirable,  and  I the  Committee  of  Council  shall  not  be  an  oh actionable 


know  that  it  is  very  much  praised  by  us. 


the  Committee  of  Council  shall  not  be  an  objectionable 
person.  The  Inspector  is  perfectly  independent.  He 


21863  Has  it  so  far  as  Vou  know  or  have  heard,  ^ no  ^nc^Xt eSBSX 

fir  anltfw  TSW  Tt 1 Eng  !n<1  •— PTei'fecfcIy  vr®ll  mittee.  To  the  Committee  of  Council  only  is  he  ac- 
anv  objection  to  it  "it  i 1 d°n,'t  know  C0lultable,  and  I must  say  that,  once  he  is  appointed, 

any  objection  to  it  It  gives  us  confidence  when  our  I don’t  see  what  further  the  Poor  School  Committee 
schools  are  visited  by  a Catholic  Inspector,  for  he  is  a have  ever  to  say  to  him.  Thev  merely  have  to  assent 
ourT^nd  who^ees^/l  ee  ar?  111  barmony  Wlt'b  to  his  appointment  at  first.  They  merely  see  that  the 
?d  knT  What  ^ * not  objectionable,  and  he  is  perfectly  inde 
we  axe.  Hub  is  important  to  us.  He  knows  the  pecu-  pendent,  as  he  ought  to  be. 

— i tkoliCf  \ and  how  2187°-  Y«a  attach  considerable  importance  to  the 
| ,V/|  r,  ^li  , Ve  aie  not  known  or  fact  of  the  Inspectors  being  denominational,  and  you 

underatood,  or  regarded,  except  m a .very  hostile  way.  consider  it  useful  for  promoting  the  success  of  the  Fys- 
Wlft  r ” “>  free  from  that.  I said  tern  of  education  (-It  was  so  considered  and  so  re- 


vpsfprdav  wh™  Mr  mi—  ' ” i,  1 aaid  tern  of  education  (— It  was  so  considered  and  so  re- 

7 ‘ y’  . was  cllJ°tecL  that  every  solved  on  by  our  superiors.  When  we  first  consented 

thfirsihilhX?nWb-Mr'  BTe  J tb®refTe  we  avoicl  t0  come  into  connexion  with  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
ment  bJ  y f 7 ^ llnPleasant  by  that  airange-  oil,  and  neither  my  position  nor  any  thought  I have 
th  „ T x . , given  to  it  would  give  me  any  title  whatever  to  sav 

™r  TSfen  ■ 7 .f  hSio',s  anything  to  the  contrary,  and  I can  only  say  that  ah 

91886  Hi.  f ...  S e taquree  into  it.  I have  heard  express  themselves  on  the  subject  are 

2 866.  His  fimrtions  are  exclusively  limited  to  the  satisfied  with  matters  as  they  are. 

StlnTES? ^P-E^iisrveiyyandl  bdieveitis  21871.  Mr.  Justice  fiforra.—Can  the  seeoud  order 
“ — rST  SiTETrt  P“tetent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  establish  a school  with- 
• 1 . k * the  ““  m “me  of  out  the  previous  permission  of  the  bishop  1— Yes.  We 

Sr  tail  am  n„t“,  ‘ W>  "tk“‘  ^ » A ■»«,  that 

ft  the  rtmw  f w ; F ■*?  Ltafiteters  it  is  the  wish  of  the  bishop,  if  a school  be  not  already 

tjF'1--  schools  are  distinguished  in  existence  where  the  priest  is,  that  he  shall  establish 


from  the  Inspectors  of  Wesleyan  schools,  as  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Church  of  England  schools  inquire  into  the  re- 
ligion of  their  schools. 


in  existence  where  the  priest  is,  that  he  shall  establish 
one  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  all  that  is  requisite 
is  this,  that  when  a clergyman  wishes  to  establish  a 
school,  of  course  he  must  endeavour  to  raise  the  funds, 


91SRR  w x 1 f ,,  T ouuour,  Ui  ouunse  ue  must  encteavour  TO  raise  tne  tuncls, 

, 6 ™c  functions  of  Inspectors  so  con-  and  he  asks  the  bishop’s  permission  to  make  collections 
SfU!f  ™VlufT’  W0U  d y0U  consider  jt  a for  the  purpose,  which  permission  is  never  refused, 
guevanc,  for  the  State  to  do  away  with  the  denomina-  21872.  I do  not  refer  to  a permission  to  collect 
Stiffs?1  0l  ytta'ly  • funds  j but  do  yon  ask  Ms  permission  in  consequence 

u -?  to  ““P60*  Jour  echools ! — Y es ; of  his  being  a bishop,  to  establish  a school !— No. 

VlRfiV  a,  A S°'  ,,  ...  ^ . 21873.  It  is  the  course  of  conduct  consistently  with 

has  ,F  7jF  ,aw"e  bat  '-  j:  Commission  wliioh  Oatholio  dootiiue,  as  explained  by  some  bishops  here, 

irta  !L  teiSi  IT  rbj  P™"P  ed“-  1118  “op"  ctecido  altogether  upon  questions  of 

. , m tb.  raij  :>  a'-'  recommended  that  education,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  second  order  of 

mpeotion  should  not  be  denominational.  I referto  the  clergy  t_Bnt  that  is  not  a question  of  education  ; 

D“te(  f . ‘ Commission  7-1  don't  know  it  is  a question  of  school-bmldhl 

J 6‘afed  yesterday  that  many  of  those  questions  21874.  Of  having  schools,  and  of  the  mode  of  con, 
tath  referenre  to  denominational  education,  denomina-  ducting  them  (—That  is  a question  merely  of  school- 
rateTe?“’  1 ’°-p  ^ regarded  differently  when  building,  where  there  is  a tacit  assent  Wc  stand  in 
Ere  " T?'  tPTSTmm  m m ™ri“*  * Bclools  i we  know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  bishop 

rf  *»d  when  yon  that  we  shall  have  schools  wherever  we  can,  mid  there 

S 11,  difference  between  Pretestanta  and  Oatho-  fore  there  is  no  occasion  to  ask  him  « shall  I,  must  I 

Cm,  1 bi™  * -r>r.  ^ *i 


j ■ r,,.  , ' ivwiowiuwi  rtJltl  feit llil  10 

lies.  I here  is  a general  agreement  amongst  Protes 
pants,  whilst  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  there 
is  an  entire  disagreement  of  first  principles. 

21868.  Where  the  whole  instruction  in  a school  is 


answer  will  he.  But  if  we  go  to  him  and  say — “ My 
lord,  it  is  very  desirable  we  shall  have  a school  in  such 
a place.”  If  he  thought  not  he  would  say — “ I think 


rr“y,™37 'vb,ci  1 bBEere  »t"  b“*  “» teEKg  ,3s 

diffictat  fm terrMnE  ’ , ““‘hr™  extremely  sa,-“ I suppose  I am  at  Uberty  to  oolloot  for  that 
Smel™  SI  FS  “P.0  “P“  socui“  purpose  i”  He  says-”  Yes.”  You  just  uow  mMo 

rnd  symra’tw  S 5<*m8<,“e'  kl!c“  »PPreciate  use  of  the  word  “ doctrine.”  You  mean  “ liisoipline,” 
™ sympathise  with  the  religious  element,  wMoh  I presume. 
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Rev.  Laurence 
Canon  Toole. 


21875.  No,  I mean  doctrine  ? — I don’t  see  what  it 
has  to  do  with  doctrine.  The  bishop  of  another  diocese 
has  a perfect  right  to  say  to  his  clergy,  you  must  not 
think  of  building  a school  till  you  ask  me.  That  is 
matter  of  discipline.  Our  bishop  does  not  say  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  is  only  anxious  that  we  should  have 
a great  number  of  schools,  and  he  leaves  us  to  ourselves. 

21876.  Did  I understand  you  aright  to  say  that 
you,  as  managei-  of  the  school,  managed  it  without 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  bishop  ? 
—I  cannot  see  the  point  of  the  question.  Do  you  mean 
that  I am  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  or 
that  that  particular  act  does  not  come  under  his  special 
cognizance  ? 

21877.  Had  you  ever  the  management  of  a school 
under  his  jurisdiction?— As  a priest,  serving  in  one 
of  his  churches,  of  course  I am  entirely  under  his 
jurisdiction.  My  act  there  as  manager  is  that  of  a 
clergyman  acting  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  I don’t 
submit  each  individual  act  that  I do  to  him.  I am  a 
person  in  a position.  I have  the  general  management 
of  the  whole  parish  in  my  hands.  If  I do  anything 
contrary  to  law  I am  liable  to  be  called  to  account ; 
but  unless  I do  something  contrary  to  law  I am  not. 

21878.  But,  in  imparting  education,  and  of  course, 
religious  education,  in  your  schools,  you  are  aware 
that  the  bishop  is  the  exclusive  authority  to  decide 
upon  the  system  of  education? — No  ; I don’t  know 
what  you  mean  by  a system  of  education  of  imparting 
religious  instruction  or  religious  education  in  the 
school.  I am,  of  course,  subject  to  the  bishop  and 
the  Church  that  I shall  not  instruct  in  or  teach  any- 
thing contrary  to  Catholic  faith  or  morals.  As  to  my 
mode  of  doing  it,  of  course,  just  as  there  is  a difference  in 
the  style  of  language  of  two  different  men,  the  bishop 
has  no  control  over  the  style  of  language  a priest  may  use 
or  his  manner  of  putting  his  arguments.  So  he  has 
no  control  whatever  over  the  special  forms  of  instruc- 
tion. He  could  not  possibly  have  it.  Every  man 
must  be  allowed  to  act  his  own  way. 

21879.  How  is  that  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  bishop 


is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  system  and  the  mode 
of  giving  education? — If  you  would  show  me  the 
passage — because  I know  that  sometimes  words  are 
so  misunderstood  or  misapplied — if  you  could  show 
me  the  passage,  so  that  I might  take  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, I could  give  an  answer.  I could  not  give  an 
answer  to  a question  put  in  so  abstract  a form,  and  yet 
embracing  so  much. 

21880.  Is  it  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Pope  Pius,  which  are 
generally  considered  to  contain  the  rules  governing 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive person  to  decide  on  teaching  without  any  in- 
terference whatever  on  the  part  of  the  second  order  of 
the  clergy  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  teaching  ? 

21881.  Religious  teaching  in  a school? — Of  course 
the  bishop  is  the  supreme  teacher,  because  it  was  to 
the  Apostles  the  first  commission  was  given.  There- 
fore the  bishops  amongst  us,  who  hold  these  powers, 
they  have  the  supreme  power  of  teaching,  and  we  are 
accountable  to  them  for  it. 

21882.  Then  it  results  in  the  fact  that  you  are  ac- 
countable to  the  bishop  ? — In  every  organized  society 
the  subordinates  are  always  accountable  to  their 
superiors,  I presume. 

21883.  But  in  this  case  it  does  not  arise  from  su- 
periority of  degree  merely,  but  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  a doctrine  of  the  Church  ? — No  ; it  arises  from 
the  superiority  of  degree  and  the  function  attached  to 
that.  You  must  know  that  the  second  order  of  the 
clergy  are  mei'ely  persons  who  are  invested  with  a 
portion  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  higher  order, 
or  the  Episcopate.  Therefore  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
rests  with  them.  We  are  their  assistants  in  the  work. 

21884.  Mi-.  Dease. — Is  not  the  state  of  the  schools 
and  of  education  in  the  parish  invariably  one  of  the 
matters  into  which  the  bishop  inquires  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  on  his  visitation  ? — Yes,  on  the  visitation. 

21885.  You,  I presume,  as  the  clergyman,  recognise 
the  bishop’s  authority  to  raise  the  question,  and  to 
sift  it  as  far  as  it  is  desirable  ? — Most  certainly. 


The  Rev. 
John 

M'Menamin, 


The  Rev.  John  M'Menamin,  p.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 


21886.  The  Chairman. — Wliat  is  the  parish  of  which 
you  are  the  priest  ?— Stranorlar,  in  the  county  Donegal. 

21887.  Have  you  any  schools  under  your  manage- 
ment connected  with  the  National  Board? — I have 
six  schools  in  the  parish  where  I am  at  present  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board. 

21888.  Have  you  any  admixture  of  Protestant 
pupils?— There  is  some  admixture  of  Protestant  pupils 
in  some  of  the  schools. 

21889.  To  any  extent?— No,  except  in  one  school. 
There  it  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  the 
other  schools  I may  say  they  are  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic. 

21890.  Is  there  any  school  under  Presbyterian 
management  in  your  parish  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board  ? — I believe  not. 

21891.  Is  there  any  school  belonging  to  any  other 
society  or  body  ? — Yes ; the  Episcopalians  have  their 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  under  their  own 
management  and  direction ; and  there  are  schools  par- 
tially supported  by  the  principal  landlord  of  the  place, 
Sir  Samuel  Hayes,  from  private  grants,  from  what 
source  derived  I don’t  know;  and  the  Presbyterian 
body  have  also  a school  of  their  own.  I cannot  be 
perfectly  certain  that  it  is  not  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  but  I think  it  is  not. 

21892.  Is  your  school,  in  which  you  say  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  are  Protestants,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  any  of  these  other  schools? — No;  it  is 
not ; it  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  any  of  the  other- 
schools. 

21893.  In  that  school  where  you  have  this  admix- 
ture of  religions,  do  you  find  any  trouble  or  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  school,  on  account  of  the  rules  of 
the  National  Board  relating  to  religious  instruction? — 


I am  only  about  a year  and  four  months  in  the  parish ; 
and  after  I was  appointed  to  the  parish,  I found  this 
practice  going  on,  that  the  Catholic  teacher  was  teach- 
ing the  Protestant  Catechism  and  the  Protestant  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  to  the  Protestant  children. 

21894.  During  separate  hours? — Yes,  by  direction 
of  the  parents  of  the  children. 

21895.  Then,  during  the  time  he  was  so  occupied 
with  the  Protestant  children,  what  were  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  doing? — They  had  left  the  school, 
I think,  at  the  time. 

21896.  Was  this  done  every  day,  or  only  one  day 
in  the  week? — I cannot  say  how  many  days  in  the 
week  it  was  done.  It  was  unknown  to  me  at  first 
When  I heard  of  it  I objected  to  it,  thinking  it  was 
not  right  for  a Catholic  teacher  to  be  giving  instruc- 
tion in  books  in  which  he  did  not  believe.  I found 
also,  on  speaking  to  him,  that  he  had  a conscientious 
objection  to  it  himself  while  he  was  doing  it ; and  I 
think  the  reason  why  he  submitted  to  it  at  all  was, 
that  the  attendance  at  the  school  was  not  very  large ; 
and  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  the  children 
might  be  withdrawn,  and  he  would  suffer,  by  lus 
salary  being  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  rules  of  the 
Board  requiring  a certain  minimum  of  attendance  to 
secure  the  salary.  I believe  that  was  his  motive. 

21897.  Were  most  of  these  Protestant  children  pay- 
ing school-fees? — I think  not;  some  were  and  some 
not,  but  the  school-fees  altogether  are  very  trifling. 

21898.  Does  the  practice  continue? — When  I ob- 
jected to  it  he  discontinued  it.  In  fact,  I think,  he 
understood  or  began  to  think  it  would  not  be  pleasing 
to  me  before  I met  him  at  all,  and  he  had  discontinued 
it  without  any  particular  instruction  from  me. 

21899.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  present  system  of 
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the  National  Board  ? — No,  neither  in  all  its  details  and  of  the  children 
bearings,  nor  in  the  system  itself ; of  course,  to  a cer-  ing  was  in  the 
tain  extent,  we  have  favoured  it  by  adopting  it,  but  — “ And  Abral 


of  the  children  were  Catholics ; the  lesson  he  was  teach-  Dec.  4,  1868. 

ing  was  in  the  Second  Book,  and  this  passage  occurred  

— “ And  Abraham  built  an  altar,  and  worshipped  the  The  ReT- 


that  was  because  it  was  the  only  one  we  could  avail  Lord.”  The  Inspector  caused  him  to  explain  the  les-  jH2 

ourselves  of  We  would  almost  have  had  no  educa-  son  to  the  children,  and  the  explanation  lie  gave  was  fpMenam,n’ 

tmn  rf  we  had  rejected  it.  I am  not  in  favour  of  this-that  altars  vrer*  formerly  required  for  the  pur-  ' ' 
what  is  called  the  mixed  system  if  it  could  possibly  poses  of  worship— for  sacrifices.  That,  of  course  im- 
be  avoided.  I would  much  prefer  that  the  children  plied  indirectly  that  altars  were  not  now  required  at 
of  my  oiyn  religious  denomination  be  instructed  by  a all-that  such  things  were  not  in  existence  for  sacri- 
oiqao  q »e  UF  lieXClUSlVely  by  tbemselves-  fice  i and  the  Inspector  told  me  that  he  believed  the 

t 21,9.0,0-  ?®ttmS  asule  the  question  of  model  schools  teacher  was  a very  conscientious  man,  that  he  did  not 

to  which  different  objections  apply  are  you  m favour  intend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inculcute  anything 
of  the  denominational  system  for  the  ordinary  primary  that  would  appear  to  be  erroneous  to  any  of  the  chil- 
SCS-?_Df^deCl  ^ ; ,alKl 1 belrVe  that  18  tllC  "Uiver-  dren’  and  tbat  lle  beloved  it  was  from  ignorance  of  the 
sal  feeling  of  the  priests  of  our  diocese.  Catholic  doctrine.  He  told  me  that  was  his  impression. 

21901.  Supposing  any  changes  were  made  m that  21906.  Would  a casual  explanation  of  that  sort  re- 
direction, what  provision  would  you  suggest  should  be  main  on  the  minds  of  the  children,  or  shake  their 
made  for  small  Protestant  minorities  where  they  are  belief  ?-They  might  be  so  young  as  that  it  would 
Tlffrient  y UU?,e7US  a.  8Cll°01  °f  thek  make  no  imPression  on  them,  but  I know  such  im- 

wflit; +Ti?U+ldi b!  a .always  m some  pressions  do  rest  on  the  minds  of  children,  and  they  re- 

locahties  about  that;  but,  I think,  ff  this  system  were  m-  tain  them.  Of  course  by  other  instruction  those 
troduced,  viz.,  that  a person  getting  up  a school,  and  impressions  maybe  removed.  I know  that  from  my  bov- 
havrng  the  management  and  care  of  it,  could  have  his  hood  days  .1  always  looked  up  with  a great  deal  of 
own  people  tiained  up  m his  own  way  by  religious  respect  to  my  teacher.  And  I know  when  children 
instruction,  and  by  the  introduction  of  books  of  a superior  respect  their  teacher  they  imitate  him  in  his  very  tone 
T ww  laVC  1,1  SC  ‘71S  Z tbe  present  ai,d  manner— his  mode  of  expression  and  mode  of 
’1a  n that.the,r®  was  a ™le  made  that  the  Protes-  thoughts  as  far  as  possible,  and  a teacher  has  a decided 
tant  children  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  present  influence  upon  them.  I speak  from  my  own  knowledge 
22  r.eh°™xls  ^traction  was  being  given  by  a Ca-  21907.  Do  you  think  the  regulations  of  the  National 
tholic  teachei— nor  Catholic  children  allowed  to  be  Board  are  sufiicient  to  prevent  proselytism  in  the 
1 atT7,1  ■gl,°"8  lnst™ction  given  by  a Protestant  schools  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  I think  the  instance 
rffi!  H 1 Thmk  n W0l,ld  obvJate  a ,Sre'at  deal  of  tlle  I have  already  given  shows  that.  The  rule  of  the 
difficulty.  I would  not  like  to  make  it  so  exclusive  Board  still  leaves  an  opening  for  proselytism,  and 
ZZJT*}  “y  ,fllld  . bavmg  an  opportunity  of  practically  it  may  be  carried  on  in  some  schools  by  the 
’ -I  ^ t W°U,k,be  n?ht  tkey  Sll°uld  tcachers-  And  although  certificates  arc  required  to  be 
have  the : opportunity , but  guarded  so  that  there  could  signed  by  parents  or  guardians,  it  is  not  a sufficient 
fZ  °l an,7  Cllild'  safeguard  in  certain  cases,  for  it  gives  the  teacher  an 

T y^thi7cyoiic°u1dsodivide  secular  ami  opportumty  of  inculcating  erroneous  doctrines,  if  I 
ieli0ious  instruction  that  a Protestant  child  could  learn  might  call  them  so,  at  least  contrary  doctrines  It 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  while  at  the  same  time  you  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  instructing  children  in 
Zfl.Tr'wnr  7^0"s  instruction  to  principles  contrary  to  their  creed  and  faith. 

7", tb  “ 1 } tlunk there w°nld not  21908.  Do  you  consider,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
' .7I,oq  dl®culty  U1  domS  there  arc  many  cases  now  in  which  there  is  a deliberate 

, , y0U  eT  cflnectcd  w!th  dlstricts  desire  of  proselytising,  either  on  the  part  of  teachers  or 

•Id  wh7e,iP7testants.al'e,  m tlle  maj°rlty  managers  of  National  schools  ? — I don’t  think  the 

and  w heie  Roman  Catholics  are  m the  minority,  and  teachers  wish  to  interfere  much,  if  there  was  no  pres- 


KnbaiLffi2XtB  V°h  f0Urteenr  ^ t the  rri8h  °f  rid  of  tbe  difficulty  and  the  onus  of  teaching^-dl^Sn 
Kilbai  i on,  at  Ballyshannon ; I was  afterwards,  for  six  at  all.  That  is  my  impression. 

fn  Under  tSe,late  Dr-  M^cttigan,  21909.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  managers  who 

in  the  parish  of  Letterkenny.  Subsequently,  for  about  are  using  decidedly  the  National  schools  as  ail  instru- 
six  years,  I was  parish  priest  of  the  united  parishes  of  ment  of  proselytism  I— I cannot  directly  speak  from  my 
liapkoe  and  Convoy— there  the  population  is  very  much  own  knowledge.  If  I were  to  draw  an  inference  from 

To  a -yrfaQ?  a ba!f  ag°  f-T-  tran8ff1Ted  oae  faet’  1 havc  observed  Presbyterian  ministers  do- 

lmi  °l  S*ranorIar-  ;vIudl  » .lust  lying  nouncing  strongly  the  Catholic  bishops  for  asking  sepa- 
alongudc  the  parish  of  Convoy.  In  all  these  places  rate  education,  and  in  their  public  speeches  insisting 
he  different  religious  denominations  had  schools  of  very  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  united  education! 
then  own,  and  there  is  less  of  admixture  m the  schools  while  these  very  gentlemen  are  getting  up  schools  as 
oth7y  17rish  *ban  there  was  in  any  of  the  fast  as  they  can  for  the  purpose  of  having  separate 

others  I should  say  that  I find  every  year  that  the  education,  or  having  schools  under  their  management 
’ e7ec+lalIy  tlieiPresbyfcenans.  are  uniting  where  there  were  schools  under  Catholic  priests. 
Wierasdves  with  the  Board  more  than  they  did  for-  They  either  dreaded  there  was  some  danger  of  their 
„„ , y’ 1 . are  Settmg  up  schools  of  their  own,  and  children  attending  schools  under  Catholic  priests,  or 
unaer  tneir  own  management,  and  are  endeavouring  to  as  is  e-enerallv  believed  lw  flatlmli™  *„ 


idci  men-  own  management,  and  are  endeavouring  to  as  is  generally  believed  by  Catholics,  they  desired  to 
Z.  ,0Wn  Achl  dlien  7 theu‘  °™  schools,  as  fiir  have  schools  under  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
practicable.  And  thus  the  system  is  gradually  be-  proselytism;  but  that  is  mere  inference.  I cannot 


""Si"101’6  denommational.  speak  of  direct  cases. 

fai;asnyour  oxl,e,rience  s°cs  d0  you  21910.  Mr.  Sullivan— Have  you  any  objection  to 
■ msider  that  the  schools  are  gradually  acquiring  in  mention  the  name  of  any  of  the  persons  who  are  acting 
3.,P  m,a.m°rC  denommatl°UfJ  character?— De-  as  patrons  in  the  county  Donegal,  where  they  built 
count!-  T 18  my  eXpeneaCC  m a11  parts  of  tbe  schools  iu  tliat  wa7-  Cau  you  mention  any  particular 
•iinijs  , , . person? — I know  one  instance — that  of  the  Rev. 

As  t>lT  ^ your  experience  goes  do  you  think  Oliver  Leech,  of  Letterkenny. 

"child*  ’ Vffed  7k0°!skas  tlie  offbct  of  making  21911.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  what  parish  is  Letter- 


education  m mixed  schools  has  the  effect  of  making  21911.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— 
ue  chUdren  indifferent  in  religious  matters  ? — I think  kenuy,  may  I ask  ?— Con  wall 
Mias  ; and  I think  besides  it  can  scarcely  be  carried  on  21912.  Mr.  Lease.— Have 
Pfrfeet  safety.  I would  give  one  instance  that  came  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  n 


21912.  Mr.  Lease. — Have  any  serious  difficulties 
sen  in  consequence  of  the  present  mode  of  training 


° , “’“■’wjucuuc  ui  mu  preseni,  moae  01  training 

(J  lZi;!  T 1 T’ n0t  P®rsoual,y-  hut  came  to  me  from  a teachers  that  is  adopted,  or  have  you  any  suggestion  to 
a Pi™.,,  u”Pec  7 1 cfcrcnce  to  a school  conducted  by  make  as  to  an  alteration  of  that  system,  that  would  be 

direct;  J j * HC  7!XS  t?acbin?  a class  by  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  body  ?— I think  the  tcachers 
.on  of  the  Inspector  m the  school,  the  majority  are  at  a great  loss  from  the  want  of  training— I mean  the 
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Catholic  teachers.  I think  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage if  they  were  trained,  and  I presume,  you  are 
aware,  "entlemen,  that  the  Catholic  bishops  have  pro- 
hibited Catholic  managers  from  sending  their  teachers 
for  training,  and  I think  the  teachere  have  sustained  a 
loss  from  not  getting  training,  and  the  only  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  if  there  was  a 
separate  training  establishment  for  the  Catholics.  1 
think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  them  and  would 
add  to  their  efficiency.  . 

21913.  Do  you  find,  practically,  the  efficiency  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  has  been  affected 
by  the  fact  of  their  not  having  had  training. 
Would  yon  prefer  in  a school  of  your  own  to  have  a 
trained  teacher  to  an  untrained  oriel — I would,  de- 
cidedly : and  I would  not  only  say  if  there  was  a tram- 
in"  establishment  for  the  Catholic  teachers  they  should 
be  trained  for  six  months  or  so,  as  at  present,  but  I 
would  increase  the  time  to  ten  or  twelve  months  at 
least,  for  I think  it  would  add  much  to  their  efficiency. 

21914.  Are  there  any  special  points  of  objection  to 
the  school  books,  the  books  now  in  use  by  the  National 
Board,  to  which  you  could  call  the  attention  of  the 
the  Commission?— The  books,  in  the  first  place,  ex- 
clude everything  that  bears  upon  Catholicity  in  any 
way.  The  child  whose  reading  is  confined  to  the 
scliool  books,  knows  nothing  of  his  Church,— nothing 
of  its  history— nothing  of  the  Catholic  world,  beyond 
the  mere  locality  in  which  he  lives,  nor  of  the  history 
of  his  country,  past  or  present.  All  that  is  shut  out 
from  him  and  he  is  deprived  of  anything  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Church,— or  history  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  people,  when  they  go  abroad.  He  has  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing  anything  whatever  of  their  suc- 
cess or  failure,  or  their  position  in  foreign  countries, 
and  I think  that  is  a great  want.  I think  to  have 
Catholics  properly  brought  up,  they  must  from  in- 
fancy be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. I think  it  must  be  positively  inculcated  upon 
them,  and  I think  mere  negative  training,  such  as  they 
„(,t  fr()rn  the  books  in  the  National  schools,  can  never 
make  them  good,  practical  Catholics.  It  leaves  them, 
so  far  as  the  teaching  goes,  entirely  blank,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Church,  and  appertaining  to 
it  they  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  m 
the  schools.  It  shuts  out  from  them  every  kind  of 
history,  and  I think  that  is  injurious  to  them  m 
afterlife.  They  grow  up  ignorant  of  history,  until 
they  begin  with  reading  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  and 
very  often  violent  articles,  and  they  adopt  those  isolated 
one-sided  views  without  due  reflection,  and  I think  it 
drives  them  very  often  into  evil  associations,  and  com- 
binations, and  fits  them  to  become  the  dupes  of  de- 
si<'niii"  and  evil  companions.  I think  it  has  a bad 
siu'ial  effect  upon  them  in  afterlife,  because  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  history  to  enable  them  to  weigh 
matters,  and  form  a fair  judgment.  They  are  led  away 
by  bad  impulses  as  it  wore,  when  the  light  of  day 
breaks  in  upon  them.  The  present  school  books  cannot 
prepare  a boy  for  the  middle  or  higher  class  schools. 

21915.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
books  that  arc  in  use  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  ? 
— 1 have  never  read  them  all  attentively.  I cannot 
speak  of  the  merits  of  their  whole  series  of  books. 
We  have  no  branch  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  our 

21910.  There  is  a practical  difficulty  I believe — is 
there  not  in  "etting  Christian  Brothers’  schools  estab- 
lished in  some  districts  ?— Yes,  there  is  a great  diffi- 
culty, first,  in  the  building  of  schools  and  residences 
for  tile  Brothers,  and  then  in  getting  the  annual  sup- 
port for  them,  and  also  from  the  insufficient  supply  of 
the  Brothers.  . 

21917.  I suppose,  taking  it  altogether,  that  part  ot 
the  country  from  which  you  came,  county  Donegal, 
is  one  that  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  residents  in 
it  may  be  called  a poor  part  of  Ireland? — Very  poor. 
That,  is  too  well  known. 

21913-  And  very  few  Catholic  residents  in  it  except 
of  the  quite  poor  people? — They  are  generally  alto- 
gether of  the  poorer  class. 


21919.  Have  you  any  remark  that  you  wish  to 
make  to  the  Commission,  as  regards  the  position  or 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  or  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
consider-  them  adequate  ? — I think  the  teachers  are 
very  inadequately  paid.  In  our  county  the  teachers 
,/et  very  very  little  in  the  shape  of  school-fees,  from 
the  great  poverty  of  the  people,  except  from  perhaps, 
£3  to  £6  or  £8,  and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  it 
would  amount  to  £G  in  the  entire  year.  They  depend 
entirely — almost  exclusively  — on  the  salary  from  the 
Board— and  that  salary  is  quite  insufficient,  I think, 
to  encourage  a young  man,  or  induce  a young  man  to 
remain  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  I know 
young  men  who  have  got  a fair  education,  will  prefer  to 
emigrate,  unless  they  are  labouring  under  some  bodily 
defect. 

21920.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  the 
teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  position  in  other 
respects,  besides  what  they  consider  inadequacy  of 
salary.  Have  you  ever  heard  teachers  complain,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  of  what  they  consider  the 
capricious  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  managers  ? — 

I have  observed  that  in  the  National  Teachers’  Journal. 
The  teachers  have  established  a sort  of  journal  of  their 
own,  supported  by  themselves,  and  I see  there  that  the 
teachers  are  anxious  that  they  should  be  made  either 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  directly,  or,  at  least, 
that  they  would  not  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  without 
cause  proved  against  them.  I have  heard  also  from 
some  teachers  that  it  is  a sort  of  general  feeling,  and  I 
have  heard  it  too  from  Inspectors. 

21921.  Do  you  consider,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
of  the  matter  extends,  that  this  complaint  of  the 
teachers  is  founded  upon  justice  ? — I don’t  know  any 
good  reason  they  have  for  it.  I have,  since  I first  be- 
came connected  with  the  National  Board  as  manager, 
had  about  thirty-five  teachers  under  me.  I have  been 
always  anxious  to  promote  their  interest  whenever  I 
was  able  to  do  it,  in  the  way  of  getting  a residence  or 
assisting  them,  I did  it,  and  I never  dismissed  a teacher 
but  one.  I summarily  dismissed  one  teacher,  and  I 
would  have  been  sorry  to  establish  the  case  by  proving 
it  before  any  tribunal.  I may  mention  the  circum- 
stances. I had  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  a.  young 
teacher  had  become  a member  of  an  illegal  society — a 
Ribbon  society — and  I could  not  tolerate  such  a person 
as  teacher  of  the  children,  and  I thought  that  being  under 
my  patronage,  and  going  amongst  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,  it  would  have  an  injurious  effect,  and 
was  calculated  to  appear  to  have  my  sanction  and 
countenance,  and  I therefore  thought  his  conduct 
should  be  stamped  with  my  disapprobation.  I felt  it 
necessary  to  dismiss  him.  If  I had  been  obliged  to 
show  cause  against  him,  I would  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  give  up  the  name  of  the  informant,  and  also 
to  get  him  to  come  forward  and  prove  it,  and  I know 
I would  have  ruined  the  character  of  the  young  man, 
independently  of  markinghirn  out  for  public  prosecution. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurred,  not  under 
myself,  but  under  a manager  in  an  adjoining  parish. 
That  was  a still  more  delicate  affair.  There  were  two 
schools  together — a male  and  a female  school — and 
both  teachers  were  young  unmarried  persons,  and  the 
manager  became  satisfied  that  a sort  of  intimacy  was 
"rowing  up  between  them.  He  found  that  the  male 
teacher  was  visiting  the  apartments  of  the  female  after 
and  before  school-hours,  and  that  this  was  regularly 
going  on  for  some  time.  To  get  rid  of  one  of  them  was 
a matter  of  necessity,  and  the  manager  took  steps  for 
that  purpose.  He  had  admonished  them  previously, 
but  he  wished  to  manage  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
without  doing  anything  prejudicial  to  either  party.  He 
found  there  was  a female  school  in  an  adjoining  parish 
vacant,  and  he  applied  to  the  manager  of  that  school  to 
receive  the  female  teacher,  he  did  so,  and  neither  party 
suffered  in  character  or  otherwise.  If  the  manager  had 
gone  before  any  board  of  inquiry  and  established  his  case 
by  proofs,  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to  both  teachers. 

21922.  Do  you  think  an  individual  hardship  rs 
likely  to  arise  to  a teacher  from  the  fact  of  the  manager 
having  the  power,  without  any  notice,  of  dismissing 
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liim  from  the  school  ? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I 
never  knew,  nor  did  it  ever  come  under  my  notice, 
from  teachers  or  managers  or  any  party,  that  any 
manager  dismissed  a teacher  in  that  arbitrary  way,  un- 
less as  I said  where  there  was  some  great  necessity  for  it. 

21923.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Would  you  or  anybody 
else  like  to  accept  the  office  of  manager  if  you  under- 
stood the  teacher  was  not  subject  to  your  sole  author- 
ity!— I don’t  think  the  school  would  work  so  well  or 
so  efficiently.  If  a rule  were  established  depriving  xis 
of  such  authority,  we  should  have  to  do  the  best  wh 
could ; but  I don’t  think  any  manager  would  like  it, 
and  I should  think  besides  that  it  would  not  work  well. 
I think  the  fact  of  the  teacher  being  under  the  control 
of  the  manager  makes  him  attentive  to  his  work  and 
dutiful,  and  makes  him  attend  at  all  proper  hours.  I 
will  give  an  illustration  perhaps  of  that,  where  I met 
a slothful,  negligent  teacher.  I found  he  lived  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  school — that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  school  until  nearly  ten  o’clock,  and 
that  the  children  had  no  means  of  knowing  when  he 
would  arrive.  I heard  from  the  parents  that  the 
children  were  kept  waiting  under  the  rain  in  very  cold 
weather,  and  the  teacher  would  not  come  in  time.  If 
he  had  acted  up  to  the  rules  he  should  have  been  there 
at  half-past  nine.  The  children  were  kept  starving  in 
the  cold,  half  naked  and  barefooted,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  would  not  come  out  then  until  near  eleven 
o’clock.  When  I understood  that  this  was  the  case,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  go  promptly  to  the  school  for 
several  mornings,  to  see  if  I could  try  and  catch  him 
absent.  He  found  that  I was  watching  him,  and  he 
attended  to  the  school,  knowing  that  I could  dismiss 
him.  I believe  if  the  teachers  were  entirely  from  under 
our  control,  and  that  we  could  not  dismiss  them  with- 
out proving  glaring  causes  against  them,  they  would 
not  be  so  attentive. 

21924.  Mr.  Lease. — Do  you  think  any  advantage 
would  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  manager  being  obliged 
to  give  a month’s  notice  or  a month’s  salary  to  the 
teacher  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  servants! — 
Perhaps,  as  a general  rule,  there  would  be  no  incon- 
venience in  it,  and  not  many  managers  would  object, 
but  I think  I have  given  cases  where  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

21925.  You  would  have  the  option  or  alternative  of 
giving  a month’s  salary  instead  of  a notice,  supposing 
you  did  not  want  to  keep  him  1 — I think  managers 
would  have  a decided  objection  to  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
month’s  salary  out  of  their  own  pockets.  We  have 
too  much  to  do  already. 

21926. 1 donotmeannecessarilythatthemoneyshould 
be  paid  out  of  the  manager’s  pocket.  Don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  fairer  to  the  teacher  that  he  should  not  be 
in  the  position  of  possibly  being  obliged  to  go  away 
on  a Monday  morning  without  any  previous  notice  1 
Would  it  not  be  fairer  that  he  should  be  sure  either  of 
receiving  a month’s  notice,  during  which  time  he  could 
look  for  another  place,  or  that  he  should  receive  a 
month’s  salary ! — And  that  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  1 

21927.  I am  putting  it  without  saying  who  is  to  pay 
it  1 — I object  to  the  manager  paying  it,  because  we  have 
to  do  more  than  we  are  able.  In  many  cases  in  the 
country  we  have  to  build  the  schools  at  our  sole  expense. 

22928.  The  Chairman. — Why  not  give  the  same 
notice  to  a teacher  as  to  a domestic  servant ! — It  is 
not  necessary,  even  in  every  instance,  for  a domestic 
servant.  If  a domestic  servant  commits  a gross  breach 
of  duty,  it  is  not  necessary  I think  to  do  it.  I can 
scarcely  realize  any  manager  being  so  harsh  as  to  dis- 
miss a teacher  without  remunerating  or  admonishing 
him.  I cannot  imagine  any  manager  dismissing  a 
teacher  summarily  without  good  cause.  I don’t  think 
such  a person  is  to  be  found.  For  my  part  I would 
lie  sony  to  do  it. 

21929.  Mr.  Deuse. — Have  you  known  cases  where 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  obtaining  sites  for  National  or 
other  schools! — I have  partially  referred  to  that 
already  ; because  I said  that  in  many  instances  in  our 
county  we  are  obliged  to  build  our  own  schools  at  our 
sole  expense,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  because  we 


could  not  get  leases  from  landlords  of  such  tenure  as  to  Dec.  4,  isee. 

enable  us  to  get  grants  from  the  Board.  In  some  cases,  r 

where  the  landlords  would  not  give  leases,  not  wishing  J'V"  ^ev' 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  system,  they  would  M'Menamin, 
give  a sort  of  permission,  or  at  least  connive  at  build-  p.r. 
ing  schools  on  their  property.  I built  two  schools  on 
the  property  of  Colonel  Connolly,  on  his  Ballyshannon 
estate  in  that  way.  I spoke  to  the  agent,  who  was  in 
favour  of  the  system,  and  could  get  no  lease  for  the 
reason  assigned. 

21930.  You  consulted  the  agent? — The  agent  told 
me — “ If  you  want  to  build  a school,  you  can  go  and 
do  it,  and  if  I throw  down  the  school,  I will  indem- 
nify you  for  your  loss.”  There  was  no  school  thrown 
down,  but  considering  the  poverty  of  the  place,  it  was 
difficult  to  have  them  built. 

21931.  Have  you  ever  met  a case  where  an  indivi- 
dual, being  a large  landed  proprietor  in  a district, 
having  an  objection  to — we  will  suppose  the  National 
system  of  education — refused  sites  for  schools,  and,  by 
so  doing,  prevented  National  schools  being  erected  on 
his  property,  and  thus  deprived  a considerable  dis- 
trict around  of  the  possibility  of  having  a school  ? — 

Yes  ; I knew  a landlord  who  would  not  allow  it — Sir 
Samuel  Hayes  and  his  father,  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Hayes.  I wanted  to  build  a school  in  a remote  dis- 
trict, in  the  last  parish  I was  in  on  his  property,  but 
I would  not  be  allowed.  I wanted  to  build  a good 
school,  one  that  would  cost  £50  or  £60.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  families  in  the  district.  They  be- 
longed partly  to  my  parish,  and  partly  to  the  adjoin- 
ing one.  The  priest  of  the  adjoining  parish  offered  to 
join  me  in  building  a school.  There  was  no  school, 
public  or  private,  National  or  otherwise,  within  three 
and  a half  miles  in  any  direction  to  this  group  of 
people  who  lived  away  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains. 

We  were  anxious  to  get  a school  for  them,  and  I 
applied  to  a tenant  to  be  allowed  to  build  a school  on 
Ins  farm.  He  said  he  would  most  cheerfully  grant  it, 
adding,  “ I have  a number  of  children,  and  it  would  be 
a great  boon  to  me.”  I met  afterwards  the  agent  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hayes,  and  I told  the  circumstances  to 
him,  and  asked  would  he  sanction  it.  He  said  he 
would  not  say,  but  he  would  consult  the  landlord  ; 
and  when  I met  him  again,  he  told  me  he  could  give 
no  permission.  The  landlord  on  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty was  an  absentee.  He  was  not  living  there,  nor 
was  his  agent,  and  we  took  our  chance,  obtained  per- 
mission from  a tenant  farmer,  and  built  a school  on 
the  other  landlord’s  property,  that  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Kingscourt,  in  the  county  Cavan.  We  built  it  with- 
out asking  leave,  and  it  has  not  been  disturbed. 

21932.  If  it  had  so  happened  that  the  property  you 
allude  to  had  been  even  greater  than  it  was  in  extent, 
and  had  embraced  a district  of  many  square  miles,  as 
is  not  uncommon  in  mountainous  districts,  would  not 
the  result  have  been  that  the  entire  population  of  that 
district  would  have  been  absolutely  deprived  of  educa- 
tion ? — It  would,  but  I do  not  see  any  remedy.  If  the 
property  had  extended  further  I could  not  have  built 
on  it,  and  there  never  was  a National  school  built  on 
it,  except  in  two  instances  where  tenants  who  had 
leases  granted  sites. 

21933.  Do  you  think  that  that  right  of  practically 
depriving  the  population  of  education  is  one  that 
ought  to  exist  ? — It  is  very  harsh  at  all  events,  for  of 
all  the  people  in  the  country  it  is  people  circumstanced 
as  the  poor  people  to  whom  I have  already  referred 
who  should  be  provided  for,  and  I think  when  the 
Government  undertake  to  educate  the  population  at 
all,  it  is  those  who  ought  to  be  looked  to  first. 

21934.  Lord  Clonbrock. — If  a landlord  was  to  pro- 
pose to  build  a school  on  his  property,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  be  patron  of  that  school,  would  you  ac- 
cept such  an  offer  as  that.  I am  now  speaking  as  to 
his  interference  with  religious  education,  but  suppos- 
ing he  proposed  to  introduce  a school  on  his  property, 
and  appoint  a Roman  Catholic  master,  and  wish  to 
be  patron  of  his  own  school,  would  you  accept  the 
offer  ? — It  would  depend  very  much  on  the  character 
of  the  landlord,  so  far  as  I would  so.  If  he  were  a 
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Dec.  4,  1868.  liberal,  tolerant  man,  I would  not  see  much  objection,  able  than  they  are  now.  If  there  was  a compulsory 

If  he  were  the  reverse  he  would  have  the  power  to  clause  it  would  be  beneficial  in  that  way,  and  I do  not 

Tohn^°r  cause  his  tenants  to  attend  the  school,  and  he  might  think  a proprietor  should  have  the  power  of  depriving 
M‘Menamin  introduce  things  that  would  be  objectionable,  and  he  the  people  or  any  portion  of  them  of  an  opportunity 
p.  p.  could  change  the  teacher  at  pleasure.  of  receiving  education. 

21935.  I mean  that  it  was  under  the  National  21944.  Lord  Glonbroclc. — Suppose  an  arbitrary  law 
Board! — Yes,  even  under  the  National  Board.  I were  introduced  would  it  not  be  just  that  the  oppor- 
know  a school  where  the  landlord  is  manager  and  tunity  should  be  given  to  a landlord  to  be  patron  of  a 
patron.  The  teacher  is  a Presbyterian,  but  the  people  school  built  on  his  own  property  ? — If  he  applied  for  a 
all  around  are  his  tenants — his  farm  labourers  and  his  school  he  might  build  it,  but  to  get  children  into  a 
dependents,  and,  as  a fact,  several  of  the  Catholic  school  where  the  district  is  entirely  Catholic,  it  would 
parents  have  gone  in,  and  signed  the  usual  certificate  depend  on  the  character  of  the  man  whether  the  c-hil- 
required  by  the  Board,  authorizing  a Presbyterian  dren  could  be  entrusted  under  his  management,  with 
teacher  to  teach  Catholic  children  the  Protestant  all  the  safeguards  of  the  Board  as  at  present. 
Catecliism  and  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  ; 21945.  Mr.  Dease. — I think  you  were  at  one  time 

and  I believe  that  that  is  owing  to  the  fear  the  people  in  the  parish  of  Convoy  ? — I was. 
are  under,  and  the  apprehensions  they  are  under  of  the  21946.  Was  there  a school  there — an  agricultural 
displeasure  of  their  landlord  and  employer.  I think  school  or  a school  to  which  land  was  attached,  and 
your  proposal  is  liable  to  abuse  in  that  way.  I cannot  where  agriculture  was  professed  to  be  taught? — Not 
of  course  go  into  the  motives  of  any  party,  but  I state  in  the  parish  of  Convoy.  There  was  at  Conwall,  Let- 
the  fact,  that  if  the  people  were  free,  and  knew  what  terkenny.  There  was  an  agricultural  school  at  Con- 
they  were  doing  they  would  not  allow  their  children  voy,  but  it  ceased  to  be  an  agricultural  school  about 
to  attend  the  religious  instruction  in  the  manner  I ten  or  twelve  years  before  I went  to  that  parish  at  all. 
have  stated.  The  agricultural  department  had  been  entirely  given 

21936.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  that  a National  school?  up,  and  it  was  only  a literary  school  in  my  time. 

— Yes.  21947.  You  know  nothing  of  the  working  of  that 

21937.  And  are  those  children  receiving  the  in-  agricultural  school? — Nothing  whatever,  for  it  had 
struction  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  ? — Yes.  It  been  given  up  before  I went  there, 
is  not  in  my  parish,  and  I had  a delicacy  in  making  21948.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a beneficial  thing 
very  particular  inquiry.  I would  scarcely  think  it  to  the  position  of  the  teachers  if  they  wei-e  to  get  a 
fair  to  go  into  another  clergyman’s  parish  to  rake  up  house  as  portion  of  their  salary  or  as  portion  of  any 
a thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  only  a few  weeks  since  it  addition  they  might  get  to  their  present  salaries? — 
came  to  my  knowledge.  I had  no  opportunity  of  Yes ; undoubtedly. 

seeing  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  of  knowing  that  2194-9.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
he  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  but  I am  aware  a small  portion  of  land  added,  say  two  statute  acres? 

of  the  fact.  — Yes.  It  would  tend  very  much  to  enable  them  to 

21938.  Lord  Glonbroclc. — Supposing  the  patron  had  support  their  families, 
appointed  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  to  his  school,  and  21950.  You  don’t  see  any  objection  to  their  having 
that  the  school  was  under  the  protection  of  the  so  much  land? — I do  not.  I could  not  see  any  objec- 
National  Board  you  would  not  anticipate  much  evil  tion  at  the  present  time.  I have  never  known  any 
to  arise? — No,  not  so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  injury  to  result  from  it  in  some  few  instances  where 
teacher  was  there,  and  provided  the  rales  of  the  Board  the  teachers  had  residences,  and  a small  piece  of  land 
were  adhered  to.  attached.  The  only  question  that  at  present  would 

21939.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  have  suggest  itself  to  me  is  that  in  a case  where  a teacher 

been  objections  even  notwithstanding  such  a proposal  had  misconducted  himself  it  would  be  more  difficult 

as  that,  and  that  Protestant  patrons  are  not  readily  to  remove  him,  but  I think  if  the  manager  had  control 

admitted  by  the  Roman  Catholics? — I think  they  are  of  the  house  he  could  make  terms  with  the  teacher  by 

generally  admitted  with  great  suspicion.  It  depends  making  him  a weekly  tenant  at  a nominal  rent,  and 

very  much  on  the  character  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  even  if  he  never  exacted  it,  he  could  put  him  out. 

21940.  In  this  suspicion  that  prevents  you  accept-  21951.  If  the  manager  reserved  the  right  of  depriv- 
ing Protestant  proprietor's  as  patrons  of  schools  on  ing  the  teacher  of  the  house  at  any  time  of  the  year, 

their  property,  do  not  you  think  it  a great  hindrance  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a written 
to  sites  of  schools  being  given  on  those  properties? — agreement  entered  into  between  both  parties  before 
I am  not  aware  it  was  ever  refused  on  that  ground — entering  on  the  land  as  to  what  the  teacher  should  be 
at  least  that  reason  was  never  assigned  to  me.  I ap-  paid  for  growing  crops  or  improvements  in  case  of  dis- 
plied  in  three  instances.  I applied,  as  I have  told  you  missal  ? — Yes. 

in  the  case  of  Colonel  Connolly,  and  he  was  politically  21952.  Something  like  the  tenant  right  question! 
and  in  principle  adverse  to  the  system.  That  was  the  — Unquestionably;  if  the  land  is  under  crop  the 

reason  assigned  by  the  agent,  and  he  thought  if  he  teacher  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

privately,  and  in  private  life  gave  sites  and  leases  for  21953.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  scale  on  which  the 
the  building  of  schools  under  the  Board  it  would  be  an  teacher’s  remuneration  should  be  calculated,  should  be 
inconsistency.  all  settled  beforehand,  and  not  left  for  settlement  when 

21941.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  not  you  think  that  a the  time  comes  for  separation? — It  would  be  better  to 
proprietor  has  a very  fair  claim  to  ask  to  be  patron  of  have  the  whole  thing  settled  beforehand.  It  would 
a school  he  builds  himself  ? — I think  he  has  some  obviate  all  difficulties,  and  they  would  be  more  likely 
claim  if  he  built  it  liimsolf,  but  I think  if  I have  to  to  part  in  peace. 

build  a school,  and  collect  the  money,  I would  have  an  21954.  Mr.  Waldron. — Would  you  think  it  desirable 
objection  to  any  other  being  patron  of  the  school.  for  the  interests  of  the  children  that  there  should  be 

21942.  Mr.  Dease. — The  cases  I was  asking  about  a piece  of  land  attached  to  the  school? — A small  por- 

were  the  cases  where  no  further  aid  was  given  than  tion  of  land  would  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  letting  of  the  site  ? — Neither  sites  or  leases  would  the  school  one  way'  or  other.  I know  of  instances 
be  given  in  the  instances  I have  given,  nor  were  any  where  the  teacher  has  been  enabled  to  get  a piece  of 
National  schools  sanctioned  by  the  landlords,  or  erected  laud,  and  I think  on  the  contraiy  that  it  gives  him  a 
by  themselves.  stake  in  the  place.  He  was  anxious  to  manage  the  bit 

21943.  Do  you  think  that  the  right  of  absolutely  of  farm  at  hours  separate  from  school  hours,  and  he 
preventing  education  when  it  was  of  no  pecuniary  loss  found  that  he  was  as  it  were  tied  down  to  the  place, 
to  himself,  is  a right  that  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  and  took  an  interest  in  being  popular,  because  he  would 
of  any  individual  ? — I think  if  we  had  a law  to  compel  not  have  the  same  advantage  elsewhere, 
a landlord  to  give  the  ground  at  a fair  rent,  more  21955.  Do  you  think  he  might  teach  agriculture  in 
schools  would  be  connected  with  the  Board,  and  a better  a small  way  to  the  pupils  ? — I don’t  think  he  would  be 
class  of  schools — in  some  localities,  and  more  comfort-  of  much  advantage  in  that  way.  I know  instances 
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where  farms'  were  established  by  the  Board,  in  con- 
nexion with  ordinary  schools,  and  they  turned  out  a 
failure,  thev  have  dwindled  away  as  if  of  no  value. 

21956.  1 v ere  they  managed  in  another  way  ? — They 
were  managed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  and  the 
teachers  paid  something  for  them. 

21957.  As  agricultural  teachers? — Yes,  as  agricul- 
tural teachers. 

21958.  What  I contemplate  is  having  a piece  of 
land  attached  to  the  dwellings  of  the  teachers,  and  I 
want  to  know  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  if 
that  were  .done  that  the  children  should  be  shown  the 
process  of  agriculture  ? — It  would  be  useful  to  them, 
but  I think,  generally  speaking,  that  teachers,  unless 
specially  instructed  on  the  subject,  are  not  in  any  way 
in  advance  of  the  fanners  of  the  country. 

21959.  It  might  be  arranged  through  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Board  that  the  teachex-s  should  be  compelled  to 
adopt  more  improved  systems  of  agxicultux-e  ? — If  the 
fax-ms  were  px-ovided  for  them,  free  of  rent,  something 
of  that  kind  might  be  done.  The  children  might  get 
improved  tastes  and  habits  in  the  management  of  a 
little  garden,  and  in  keeping  their  cottages  in  better 
ordei*.  It  might  be  useful,  but  I think  for  the  general 
management  of  farms  it  would  be  of  little  use. 

21960.  Mr.  Stokes. — At  what  time  do  boys  leave 
your  school  ? — The  hours  generally  thx-oughout  the 
country  are  fx-om  ten  to  thx-ee  for  literary  education. 

21961.  At  what  age  do  they  quit  school? — There 
is  scax-cely  any  standard  for  it.  They  leave  genex-ally  at 
very  early  ages,  uxxless  in  some  instances  where  the 
people  are  in  better  circumstances. 

21962.  Can  you  say  what  px-oportion  of  boys  in  school 
are  over  thirteen  years  of  age  ? — At  some  seasons  we 
have  a considex-able  number  in  attendance — say  in  the 
winter  time,  over  thirteen  years  of  age — but  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and  throughout  the  summer  season, 
there  are  scax-cely  one  in  twenty  over  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

21963.  Do  you  not  find,  as  a matter  of  experience, 
that  in  order  to  make  useful,  skilful  labourer's,  boys 
must  take  to  practical  work  at  an  early  age  ? — I think 
as  a rule  they  ax-e  obliged  to  work  cpxite  too  soon  at 
present  in  our  part  of  the  country.  I think  the 
poverty  of  the  people  makes  them  put  their  children 
to  hard  work  too  soon,  and  it  proves  injurious  to  them 
in  afterlife. 

21964.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  boys  leave  school 
too  eax-ly  in  your  district  ? — Px-ecisely,  and  pxxt  to 
hard  work  too  early  and  too  young.  Prom  the  time 
they  are  able  to  do  anything  whatever  they  are  put 
to  hard  work  in  some  shape.  The  elder  branches  are 
employed  on  the  farms,  if  they  have  any,  or  ax-e  kept 
herding  cattle  in  the  fields  ; and  I have  seen  them  em- 
ployed under  ten  yeax-s  at  particular  periods  of  the 
year.  Those  children  generally  return  to  the  school  at 
the  winter  season. 

21965.  What  mischief  do  you  find  resulting  from 
persons  quitting  school  early  and  taking  to  labour  ? — I 
think,  as  we  term  it  in  the  country,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  boy  is  tender-,  and  when  he  is  put  to 
very  hard  work  it  stunts  him  in  his  growth,  and  it 
affects  his  constitution  in  afterlife. 

21966.  Short  of  that  cruelty? — It  is  not  exactly 
cruelty,  but  genex-ally  speaking,  the  boys  ax-e  hired 
out,  and  a great  many  are  so  hix-ed  or  sent  out  very 
young,  both  gii-ls  and  boys.  They  are  hired  in  the 
fields  with  farmex-s,  and  are  subject  to  great  cold. 
They  are  badly  clothed — they  have  to  undergo  great 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  many  contract  diseases  which 
ruin  them  in  afterlife. 

21967.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  Irish 
.abour  is  the  worst  paid  and  yet  the  dearest  in  Europe  ? 
—Yes,  I have  heard  it. 

21968.  Have  you  heard  that  state  of  things  attri- 
outed  to  the  late  period  at  which  boys  quit  school,  and 
take  to  work  ? — I never  heard  that.  Prom  my  expe- 
rience I think  they  are  put  to  work  too  eax-ly. 

21969.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  being  an  advocate 
for  education,  and  not  for  taking  childx-en  too  young 
from  school,  and  put  to  work,  should  you  be  an  advo- 


cate to  insist  on  them  going  to  school  ? — I don’t  think 
the  compulsory  system  in  that  way  would  work  wxth 
us  at  all.  I believe,  if  you  made  it  compulsoxy  for  a 
great  number  of  the  people  to  send  them  to  school, 
you  would  have  to  clothe  them,  and  feed  them  up  to 
a certain  age,  to  the  age  that  they  are  compelled  to 
attend  school  in  some  other  countries.  The  govern- 
ment would  have  to  feed  them,  and  clothe  them  to  boot. 

21970.  You  mentioned  that  in  one  of  your  schools 
you  had  a considex-able  number,  or  some  number  of 
Protestants  ? — I could  not  say  the  number.  I think 
there  was  about  a fourth  of  the  whole  number. 

21971.  How  many  are  there  in  the  whole  school  ? — 
I suppose  the  average  for  the  year  would  be  about 
fox-ty — at  some  periods  mox-e,  and  some  less.  Our 
schools  in  the  country  fluctuate  much  as  to  then-  at- 
tendance. I know  one  school,  and  at  two  periods  in 
the  year  the  average  would  be  fx-om  twenty  to  thirty, 
and  at  another  season  of  the  year,  it  would  r each  from 
seventy  to  ninety.  It  fluctuates  so  much. 

219x2.  You  stated  that  a Roman  Catholic  teacher 
was  teaching  a Protestant  minority  with  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  so  on  1 — Yes. 

21973.  And  that  he  ceased  doing  that  fx-om  thinking 
that  it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  you.  By  his  with- 
drawing that  teaching  did  the  childx-en  go  away  ? — I 
believe  not  in  that  instance.  He  has  never  told  me 
it  was  the  case,  and  I did  not  make  special  inquiries  on 
the  subject. 

21974.  "Was  thex-e  a Protestant  clex-gyman  in  that 
neighbourhood  1 — Not  immediately  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

21975.  I presume  there  was  in  the  parish? — Yes. 
21976.  Was  his  residence  a long  way  from  the 
school  1— About  three  miles.  It  was  situated  at  the 
very  outskirt  of  the  parish.  It  was  pax-tly  attended 
by  the  chilch-en  of  my  parish,  and  partly  by  the  chil- 
dx-en of  the  adjoining  parish. 

21977.  It  was  non-vested ? — No;  a vested  school. 
21978.  Did  the  Protestant  clergyman  ever  attend  at 
the  school  to  give  his  parishioners  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

219/9.  He  might  have  done  so,  if  he  pleased,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly.  The  rules  of  the 
Board  require  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

21980.  You  say  you  greatly  prefer  the  denomina- 
tional system? — I think  that  would  be  the  general 
feeling,  to  have  at  least  a system  that  a pox-son 
establishing  a school  would  be  free  to  introduce  books 
of  Iris  own  selection,  and  choose  the  cax-x-ying  out  the 
religious  instruction  to  Iris  own  satisfaction. 

21981.  In  one  question  you  told  us  you  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a sort  of  con- 
science clause  for  minorities,  where  they  are  to  be 
found? — I think  it  would  be  desirable  if  there  was 
a conscience  clause — but  I cannot  speak  positively  of 
the  working  of  the  conscience  clause  in  England,  not 
having  resided  there — but,  I believe,  it  gives  general 
satisfaction.  I have  seen  a reference  to  it  in  a work 
that  was  published  last  year.  I have  not  been  in  the 
schools  in  England. 

21982.  I am  talking  of  the  protection.  You  think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  protection  for 
children  ? — I think  not.  If  thex-e  was  such  a clause 
and  stx-ictly  enforced. 

21983.  In  answer  to  another  question  you  told  us 
that  a tone  of  religion  should  go  through  the  whole 
of  education,  and  that  a religious  tone  was  imbued 
from  the  teaching,  almost  imperceptibly,  as  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  and  the  altar  ? — Yes,  I said  so. 

21984.  I want  to  know  exactly  how  you  would  pro- 
pose to  separate  secular  from  religious  education  that 
the  religious  minority  would  bo  protected  ?— ' Well,  of 
course,  I said  there  would  be  difficulties,  and  there  will  be 
always  difficulties  in  this  country,  where  one  creed  will 
be  sparse  and  others  numerous ; but  I think  the  diffi- 
culties might  be  lessened,  and  the  majority  would  be 
able  to  train  the  children  according  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  according  to  the  principles  of  their  creed, 
and  I don’t  think  the  minority  would  be  interfered 


Dec.  4,  isiis. 
The  Rev. 
M'Menamin, 
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Dec.  4,  1868.  with.  They  could  be  put  away  at  the  time  of  religious  21999.  Vested  in  the  Roman  Catholics? — Yes, 

instruction.  So  far  as  my  schools  are  concerned,  I there  is  one,  No.  2,  vested  in  the  Presbyterian  patrons ; 

The  Rev.  would  be  unwilling  that  teachers  or  others  should  at-  and  then  there  is  the  workhouse  school  in  connexion 

M'Meramin,  tempt  to  tamper  with  the  religion  of  any  child.  I would  with  the  Board. 

p.p.  ' ’ give  an  instance  of  what  I did  in  a non-vested  school.  22000.  There  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  actually 

The  teacher  was  a Catholic,  and  the  parents  of  some  three  ? — Yes,  but  the  workhouse  school  is  not  open  to 
children  asked  the  mistress  of  the  school  to  teach  them  the  public. 

in  the  Protestant  Catechism,  and  the  Protestant  ver-  22001.  Not  including  one  lately  opened  by  the 
sion  of  the  Bible.  She  had  a religious  difficulty  or  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  ? — These  are  the 
scruple  in  doing  so,  and  she  consulted  me.  I directed  only  three  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  There 
the  parents  of  those  children  to  select  a more  advanced  is  another  school  not  connected  with  the  Board, 
pupil  of  their  own  creed,  and  I would  afford  them  22002.  I am  only  speaking  of  those  in. connexion 
time  in  the  school,  or  set  apart  hours  after  the  ordinary  with  the  Board? — Yes,  there  are  three  in  connexion 
school  hours,  that  the  Catechism  could  be  taught  by  with  the  Board. 

such  pupil,  but  not  by  the  teacher,  because  I thought  22003.  Well  now,  how  long  is  it  since  these  schools 
if  she  took  the  Catechism  into  her  own  hand,  and  were  opened  near  the  convent? — In  the  year  1834, 
began  to  teach  it,  it  afforded  her  or  any  teacher  an  about  thirty-four  years  ago. 

opportunity  of  putting  a construction  on  it  that  might  22004.  Where  is  Rev.  Oliver  Leech’s  school  that 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  real  teaching  the  child  you  say  has  been  lately  opened? — It  is  on  Mr.  Pratt’s 
should  get  according  to  its  creed.  I would  not  tolerate,  property.  I cannot  tell  you  the  name  of  the  place  at 
so  far  as  I knew,  any  low  interference  of  that  kind,  present.  It  is  Carravaddy,  or  somewhere  on  the  road 
or  any  tampering  with  the  children.  I would  think  to  it.  I think  it  is  called  Cullion,  or  some  sub-deno- 
it  a mean  thing.  mination  of  that  kind.  It  is  near  a place  called 

21985.  There  would  be  a difficulty  from  having  a Carygawly,  between  Letterkenny  and  Carravaddy. 
child  imbued  with  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  22005.  Letterkenny  is  a district  where  the  Presby- 
instructor? — It  is  impossible,  under  all  circumstances,  terian  population  is  pretty  numerous?— Yes,  they  are 
to  shut  out  all  danger.  pretty  numerous  indeed. 

21986.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  there  are  two  Pres-  22006.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  this  school  yet  opened 
byterian  places  of  worship  in  Stranorlar  ? — There  are.  which  has  been  begun  by  Mi-.  Leech  ? — No  it  is  not 

21987.  It  is  rather  a Presbyterian  district? — It  is  opened  yet.  It  is,  I think,  only  in  progress  of  building, 
just  what  we  call  a mixed  locality.  There  are  a good  22007.  You  say  it  is  being  built  out  from  Letter- 
many  Presbyterians  in  one  portion  of  the  parish,  kenny.  How  far  from  Letterkenny? — Something,  I 
There  are  scarcely  any  in  the  other  portion.  The  lower  think,  about  a mile. 

portion  coming  into  the  good  land  of  the  parish,  is  22008.  How  far  from  any  other  National  school? — 
very  much  Presbyterian.  But  the  mountain  district  About  a mile  and  a half  in  the  opposite  direction, 
is  chiefly  Catholic.  22009.  Is  there  a fair  Presbyterian  population  in 

21988.  I think  you  said  the  Presbyterians  were  that  district? — Well,  it  is  mixed, 
rather  drawing  off  from  the  Board? — No;  I think  22010.  A mixed  population  ? — About  half  and  half, 

they  are  rather  drawing  towards  the  Board.  They  22011.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  National  system, 

are  establishing  schools,  under  their  own  management,  or  not? — I do  not  approve  of  the  present  system,  and 

in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  making  the  system  I think  I said  that  very  early. 

more  separate.  It  is  separating  one  denomination  22012.  In  your  own  neighbourhood  at  present  there 
from  another  still  more.  That  is  what  I meant  to  are  no  schools  under  the  National  Board  with  Pro- 
convoy. I don’t  know  whether  I conveyed  it  accu-  testant  managers  ? — Not  in  my  parish, 
rately  or  not.  22013.  Now,  you  were  previously  a parish  clergy- 

21989.  In  your  own  parish  I find  there  are  six  man,  I understand,  at  Convoy  ? — I was,  sir. 
schools;  they  are  all  under  Roman  Catholic  manage-  22014.  Were  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  mixed 
meut?— They  are  all  under  my  management.  schools? — No,  there  was  very  little  admixture  in  the 

21990.  And  the  only  National  schools  in  the  parish  ? National  schools  there. 

— Yes.  22015.  Under  whose  management  were  the  Na- 

21991.  In  that  parish,  thei-efore,  although  there  are  tional  schools  at  Convoy? — There  were  certain  schools 
two  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  there  are  no  schools  under  my  management  when  I was  there,  and  some  of 
under  Presbyterian  management? — Yes,  in  that  parti-  them  under  the  management  of  Presbyterian  elergy- 
oular  parish  ; but  I could  instance  other  parishes  in  men,  and  some  of  them  under  the  management  of  Pro- 
whieh  they  lately  built  several  schools.  testant  clergymen. 

21992.  You  know  the  town  of  Letterkenny  very  22016.  Could  you  mention  how  many  schools  were 
well? — I do.  under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen? 

21993.  Has  there  not  been  very  lately  an  infant  — I think  seven  were  under  mymanagement  when  there, 
school  opened  there  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  22017.  How  many  were  under  the  management  of  the 
the  bishop?— Yes,  there  has  been.  Episcopalian  or  Established  Church  clergymen? — Two. 

21994.  Now,  where  did  the  children  attending  that  22018.  Could  you  name  them? — There  is  one  at 
school  go  before  the  school  was  opened  ? — A great  Raphoe. 

many  of  them,  I think,  were  attending  no  school  at  all.  22019.  But  I am  speaking  of  Convoy,  which  is  in  a 
21995.  Well,  others  of  them? — Others  were  attend-  different  parish  from  Raphoe  ? — I think  there  is  only 
ing  the  ordinary  National  school  in  the  town,  for  there  one  there. 

still  is  a female  National  school  in  the  town  beside  it.  22020.  Is  there  one  at  all? — There  is. 

Some  of  them  attended  what  we  call  the  poor  school  22021.  What  is  its  name? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin 

at  the  convent,  and  which  has  been  given  up.  — and  the  name  of  the  school — it  is  on  the  road  be- 

21996.  How  many  Presbyterian  places  of  worship  tween  Convoy  and  the  mountain,  and  is  called  Aughy- 

are  there  in  Letterkenny? — There  are  two.  gait  National  school. 

21997.  What  school  is  the  oldest  established' in  the  22022.  Did  any  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  ? — 
town  of  Letterkenny  ? The  oldest  school  in  the  town  ? Surely  not,  because  there  was  a school  of  our  own  at 
— Well,  I really  cannot  answer  you.  The  oldest  Na-  the  chapel,  about  half  a mile  from  it. 
tional  school  is  the  one  that  is  under  the  management  22023.  Now,  you  say  there  were  seven  schools  in 
and  control  of  the  bishop.  It  was  built  in  the  year  the  parish  under  Roman  Catholic  management.  How 

1834;  at  least  it  was  opened  in  connexion  with  the  many  under  Presbyterian  management  ? — In  the  parish 

Board  in  1834;  it  is  the  oldest  National  school  in  of  Convoy? 

connexion  with  the  Board  in  Letterkenny.  22024.  Yes? — I think  two. 

21998.  I see  in  Letterkenny  that  there  is  a male  22025.  Name  them? — One  in  the  town  of  Convoy, 
National  school  and  a female  National  school  ? — Yes,  and  another  in  a place  called  Corradowey.  I think 

these  are  the  schools  I am  referring  to.  Corradowey  is  in  the  parish  of  Convoy. 
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22026.  Are  you  sure  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Convoy  ? 
I believe  it  is.  I am  in  a difficulty  about  the  boun- 
dary, because  both  parishes  were  united  under  my  ad- 
ministration, and  the  union  of  parishes  went  under  the 
name  of  Raphoe. 

22027.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  speaking  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parishes  or  the  legal  ones,  or  the  mis- 
sions over  which  the  priests  are  placed  ? — I have  tried 
to  answer  as  near  as  I can  as  to  what  is  called  the  legal 
division,  but  I am  not  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  legal 
division  of  that  school  of  Comidowey  ; but  I think  it 
is  in  the  legal  parish  of  Convoy. 

22028.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Then  the  latest  returns 
from  the  National  Board  state  that  there  is  not  one 
school  in  the  parish  under  a Presbyterian  minister,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wray  having  some  time  ago  died  ? — He  must 
be  a long  time  dead.  He  was  dead  long  before  I went 
to  the  parish.  The  gentleman  there  now,  for  nine  or 
ten  years,  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beatty,  and  there  are  two 
schools  in  the  parish. 

22029.  Do  you  acknowledge  his  school  as  furnish- 
ing a fair-  sample  of  mixed  education  ? — There  were  at 
times  a considerable  number  of  Catholic  children  attend- 
ing it,  but  they  have  left  it  by  degrees  when  other 
schools  were  provided  for  them. 

22030.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  not  the  only  persons  who  provided  schools  simply 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? — Certainly  ; I have 
no  concealment  about  that.  The  priests  generally 
adopted  it  in  that  part  of  the  country.  We  were  the 
first,  generally  speaking ; I don’t  say  it  was  exactly  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  the  convenience  of 
the  people. 

22031.  Mr.  Stokes.  — Is  there  not  this  difference, 
that  Catholics  do  not  profess  to  approve  of  united  edu- 
cation, and  Presbyterians  do  profess  to  approve  of  it? 
— Yes,  of  comse,  they  do ; and  I only  instance  the  case 
because  between  their  public  and  private  conduct  there 
appeal's  an  inconsistency. 

22032.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  there  many  Presby- 
terians in  the  parish  with  which  you  are  connected  ?— 
There  are  a good  number. 

22033.  What  should  you  say  is  their  relative  pro- 
portion to  the  other  denominations  ? — I have  no  sta- 
tistics that  I could  refer  to  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. The  parish  of  Stranorlar  is  something  like  the 
parish  of  Convoy.  I am  not  sure  whether  in  the  legal 
division  there  are  the  parishes  of  Stranorlar  and  Kiltee- 
vock.  But  in  the  parish  that  is  under  my  charge,  I 
would  say  about  one-third,  perhaps,  are  Presbyterians. 

I do  not  think  it  is  more. 

22034.  Could  you  give  us  the  proportions  in  the 
district  in  which  you  were  previously  located  ? — That 
is  in  the  parish  of  Convoy  ? 

22035.  Yes,  and  Raphoe  ? — They  would  be  some- 
where about  the  same  proportion — between  one-third 
and  one-fourth. 

22036.  Could  you  say  in  all  these  districts  how 
many  schools  there  were  under'  Roman  Catholic 
management  ? — In  each  district  ? 

22037.  Yes,  in  each  district  ? — I think  there  were 
seven  under  Roman  Catholic  management. 

22038.  How  many  ? — I should  say  seven,  talcing 
the  parishes  of  Raphoe  and  Convoy  together.  I have 
stated  in  my  late  parish  there  were  seven  schools 
under  my  patronage  in  the  united  parishes  of  Raphoe 
and  Convoy. 

22039.  And  how  many  under  Presbyterians  ? — In 
the  two  parishes  ? — I think  five. 

22040.  Could  you  name  the  five  ? — There  was  one 
at  Ballyliooley,  another  in  Raphoe  town,  another  at 
Corrowdowey,  another  at  Convoy,  another  established 
about  two  years  ago  at  a place  called  Glenmaquin. 

22041.  You  are  referring  to  the  two  parishes? — 
Yes ; and  when  I mention  that  there  were  seven 
schools  in  my  parish,  then  I,  of  course,  include  all  the 
schools  in  the  two  parishes,  or  in  the  union. 

22042.  With  regard  to  Presbyterians  establishing 
schools  under  their  own  management,  and  having 
regard  to  the  mention  of  Ballyliooley,  may  I ask  is 
that  a school  lately  established  under  Presbyterian 


management? — No,  it  was  established  a great  many 
years  ago. 

22043.  Could  you  say  how  many  ? — I suppose  over- 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  not  always  open  as  a school. 

22044.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  was  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  ago  ? — I should  not.  I was  not 
living  there  when  it  was  opened,  and  I have  no  dates 
to  direct  me.  I said  I thought  it  was  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 

22045.  With  regard  to  Letterkenny,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  Presbyterians  in  Letterkenny,  in  the 
districts  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? — The  parish  in 
which  I officiated  took  in  parts  of  two  parishes,  and 
did  not  embrace  the  entire  parish.  It  was  a sort  of 
district  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel ; the 
mountain  district  was  under  another  clergyman. 

22046.  But  take  Letterkenny  as  a district  by  itself, 
ministered  to  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  what  is 
the  proportion  of  Presbyterians  ? — It  might  be  some- 
thing like  one-third,  taking  the  district  in  which  I 
officiated. 

22047.  You  have  already  stated  that  in  the  town  of 
Letterkenny  there  are  two  Presbyterian  ministers  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

22048.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Presbyterian 
population  in  the  town  of  Letterkenny  — In  the  town 
itself? 

22049.  Yes  ? — I could  not  just  tell  exactly  now.  It 
is  only  a random  guess.  Something  about  one-third  in 
the  town,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  district.  Scarcely 
one-third.  I do  not  think  it  is  one-tliird. 

22050.  How  many  schools  are  in  Letterkenny  under 
Presbyterian  management? — Only  one,  I think,  in  the 
town  ; I am  not  sure.  I will  not  say  whether  there  is 
a male  and  female  school,  or  a mixed  school.  I never 
was  in  the  school,  and  I cannot  say  as  to  whether  the 
males  and  females  are  taught  sepamtely  or  not. 

22051.  With  regard  to  Stranorlar,  will  you  give 
me  the  same  particulars  ? — About  one-third.  I do  not 
think  they  amount  to  one-third.  Perhaps  of  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians  there  would  not  be  more 
than  one-third  of  all. 

22052.  How  many  schools  are  in  Stranorlar  under 
Roman  Catholic  management? — In  the  entire  parish  ? 
22053.  Yes? — Six. 

22054.  How  many  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment ? — None  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

22055.  Under  those  circumstances  should  you  think 
it  a very  unreasonable  thing,  considering  that  the 
National  system  is  administered  so  largely  denomiuar 
tionally,  that  a Presbyterian  minister  should  ask  to 
have  the  management  of  a school  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  it.  I do  not  complain  of  it  at 
all. 

22056.  Are  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
management,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  fairly 
mixed? — No,  there  is  scarcely  any  mixture  at  all, 
except  in  the  school — Dowey  school — to  which  I before 
referred. 

22057.  Are  you  referring  to  your  present  parish.?— 
Yes. 

22058.  Could  you  give  me  the  particulars  as  to  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  schools  in  which  you 
are  manager  ? — That  is  the  exact  number  attending 
them  ? 

22059.  Yes? — I cannot  give  the  exact  number. 
All  the  schools  are  attended  exclusively  by  Roman 
Catholics,  except  one,  and  that  is  the  school  of  Dowish. 

22060.  Now,  I find  by  looking  to  the  previous 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
to  which  I have  referred,  that  these  schools  were  all 
mixed  more  or  less.  If  not  mixed  at  present,  where 
do  the  minority,  formerly  attending  these  schools, 
receive  their  education  ? — There  are  other  private 
schools  that  I have  referred  to  already.  There  are  the 
Church  Education  schools.  There  are  two  schools  in 
the  parish  supported  by  Sir  Samuel  Hayes  by  some 
kind  of  private  grant — I do  not  know  where  it  is 
derived  from,  and  these  schools  are  in  operation  in 
central  districts. 

22061.  I suppose,  then,  on  the  day  the  Constabu- 


Dec.  4,' 1888. 
Tlie  Eev. 
M'Menamin, 
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Dec.  4,  1868.  lary  visited  your  schools,  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
— they  found  no  mixed  attendance  of  children? — They 

John®61--  might  have  found  one  or  two,  but  they  were  very  few, 

M'Menamin  if  any  at  all.  I have  never  found  the  scholars  of  other 
p.p.  denominations  attending  any  of  the  schools  but  one. 

22062.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  your  observation  apply 
to  Stranorlar  or  to  Convoy  only  ? — I am  speaking  of 
the  present  parish  where  I am — Stranorlar. 

22063.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  said  a certain  Pres- 
byterian teacher  in  a school,  where  the  majority  of 
the  children  were  Roman  Catholic,  gave  a certain 
interpretation  of  the  word  “ altar  ’’ — was  he  asked  by 
the  Inspector  to  give  an  interpretation  ? — As  I under- 
stood from  the  Inspector,  he,  merely  wished  to  see  his 
system  of  teaching,  and  asked  him  to  teach  a class  in  his 
presence.  I don’t  think  the  Inspector  asked  him  any- 
thing, but  stood  by  and  lot  him  teach  as  he  thought  fit. 

22064.  Did  the  Inspector  object  to  the  interpreta- 
tion given  ? — I do  not  know,  but  he  merely  mentioned 
the  fact  in  conversation,  and  afterwards  in  a letter  to 

22065.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  name  the  In- 
spector ?— If  it  is  necessary  I will,  but  I would  rather 
not.  I will  tell  you  the  school,  if  you  like.  It  is 
called  Drumfad.  I cannot  tell  you  the  locality  in 
which  it  is,  whether  in  the  Lagan  district  near  Deny, 
or  in  western  part  of  the  county. 

22066.  Then  it  is  not  in  your  district  ? — No. 

22067.  It  is  a matter  which  you  simply  heard  ? — 
Yes  ; I told  you  I had  heard  it,  but  I cannot  doubt 
my  authority. 

22068.  What  religion  was  the  Inspector? — He  was 
a Catholic. 

22069.  Do  you  know  what  year  it  occurred  in? — 
Within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

22070.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  teacher? — I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  teacher,  but  the  name  of 
the  school  was  Drumfad. 

22071.  Now,  you  have  said  that  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  have  been  denouncing  the  bishops  for  their 
advocacy  of  denominational  education  ? — Well,  I think 
they  did. 

22072.  May  I ask  you  what  you  mean  by  denun- 
ciation of  the  bishops? — Oh,  condemning  their  policy 
for  being  adverse  to  what  they  consider  to  be  the  in- 
terests of  education.  I speak  in  reference  to  their  lan- 
guage at  their  public  meetings  at  Belfast — some  of  the 
public  meetings  of  their  Assembly,  as  they  call  it. 

22073.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  they  indulged 
in  the  use  of  any  violent  language,  or  personal  remarks 
of  the  bishops  ? — Well,  they  spoke  in  a way  certainly 
not  very  respectful  of  them. 

22074.  Could  you  give  me  the  words? — I could  not 
repeat  the  words  at  the  present  time,  but  the  tendency 
of  them  was  designating  them  what  they  called  Ultra- 
montaues,  and  other  charges  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  I 
remember.  I could  not  refer  to  the  speeches  in  par- 
ticular. 

22075.  Do  you  regard  that  as  denunciation  of  the 
bishops  ? — Well,  I think  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word 
at  the  present  time  it  is  somewhat  contemptuous. 

2207  6.  Do  not  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves indulge  in  that  term  towards  the  policy  of  the 
bishops  ? — I think  some  of  them  do,  but  do  not  gene- 
rally attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  word. 

22077.  When  Presbyterians  use  a word  adopted 
publicly,  used  by  Catholics  themselves,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  denounce  the  bishops  ? — It  depends  very 
much  on  the  context  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  used.  The  same  word  may 
lie  offensive  at  one  time,  and  in  other  circumstances  it 
would  not  be  offensive  at  all.  All  depends  on  the 
meaning  attached  to  a word,  and  the  known  intention 
of  the  person  using  it. 

22078.  You  have  referred  to  denunciations  in  Bel- 
fast, when  did  those  denunciations  begin  ? — I cannot 
tell  exactly,  but  the  speeches  to  which  I refer,  have 
been  delivered  within  the  last  five  or  six  y cal's. 

22079.  Now  you  have  traced  a connexion  between 


the  denunciations  of  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyterians 
getting  up  schools  in  your  district  “ as  fast  as  they  can.’’ 
Will  you  mention  the  number  and  names  of  the  schools 
got  up  since  ? — There  was  one  got  up  by  Mr.  Leech  near 
Letterkenny,  another  in  a place  called  Glenmaquin,  in 
the  parish  of  Raphoe.  It  is  under  the  patronage  and 
management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Manorcun- 
ningham.* 

22080.  Any  other  ? — Well,  I cannot  name  any 
others  at  the  present  time. 

22081.  In  this  connexion  may  I ask  you  what 
other  National  schools  are  at  Glenmaquin  ?— There  is 
one  National  school  under  Catholic  management  within 
less  than  half  a mile  of  this  school  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  another  National  school  somewhat  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile  on  the  other  side  under  our  manage- 
ment— under  Catholic  management. 

22082  Is  it  largely  attended  ? — The  attendance  was 
never  large  in  either  school. 

22083.  And  at  what  time  was  this  school  at  Glen- 
maquin got  up  ? — About  two  years  ago.  It  is  scarcely 
two  years  since  it  was  opened. 

22084.  But  you  say  that  iiTespective  of  the  con- 
nexion you  have  been  tracing  between  the  denunciation 
and  the  establishment  of  those  schools  the  necessities 
of  Letterkenny  do  not  warrant  a new  school? — Well, 
I think  there  may  be  some  necessity  for  a new  school, 
perhaps,  in  Letterkenny  district,  that  is  nearly  a mile 
or  about  a mile  from  Letterkenny,  but  in  the  Glen- 
quin  district  no  such  reason  could  be  assigned,  because 
there  were  two  schools  within  an  Irish  mile  of  each 
other  before,  and  it  is  now  planted  between  them. 

22085.  You  have  said  already  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  getting  up  such  schools  in  consequence  or  in  con- 
nexion with  these  denunciations  “ as  fast  as  they  can" — 
do  you  regard  the  instance  which  you  now  give  as  proof 
of  as  fast  as  they  can  ? — If  I remember  I said  wherever 
they  could ; if  I used  the  words  in  that  sense,  I used 
them  inadvertently. 

22086.  Then  you  render  it,  wherever  they  could  ? — 
Yes. 

22087.  But  you  say  that  in  the  large  districts  to 
which  you  have  referred,  if  they  had  chosen  they  could 
have  got  up  a larger  number  of  schools? — They  might 
have  had  more  schools  for  that  district  earlier  than 
they  had,  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  up,  because 
others  have  been  erected  under  other  management. 

22088.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  first  schools  un- 
der the  National  education  system  were  in  that  part? — 
I am  not  aware  in  my  district. 

22089.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Ballyhooley  was  one 
of  the  first  ? — Yes. 

22090.  And  that  the  present  one  in  Raphoe  was  one 
of  the  first? — Yes;  there  was  one  good  school  estab- 
lished in  Raphoe. 

22091.  So  early  as  1832? — I cannot  tell. 

22092.  Now,  may  I ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity,  or  any  of  them,  themselves  ex- 
press dissatisfaction  with  the  demands  of  the  bishops  ? — 
No,  not  in  my  part  of  the  country,  I never  did. 

22093.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  the 
Presbyterian  managers  employed  Roman  Catholic 
teachers? — No,  I do  not. 

22094.  Or  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  managers 
employed  Protestant  teachers? — No,  I cannot  name  any 
at  the  present  time  : the  idea  did  not  occur  to  me,  and 
I do  not  know  an  instance  of  it. 

22095.  May  I ask  are  you  satisfied  with  the  books 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education  ? — I am  not. 

22096.  Then  should  you  propose  that  the  books  of 
the  National  system,  or  a system  of  education  of  which 
you  would  approve,  should  be  more  permeated  than  at 
present  with  Catholic  doctrine  ? — I think  there  should 
be  permission  in  schools  exclusively  Catholic  to  use 
Catholic  books  more  freely. 

22097.  And  would  you  make  an  exception  in  other 
places  ?— -I  would  be  more  careful  there,  certainly. 

22098.  How  could  you  be  more  careful,  unless  you 
had  a different  system  of  education  ; should  you  pro- 


'f  See  Appendix,  No.  XV.,  for  letters  from  Presbyterian  clergy 
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pose,  under  any  circumstances,  a different  system  of 

education  for  one  set  of  schools  from  another? I think 

there  should  be  permission  given  for  the  introduction 
of  books  exclusively  Catholic  for  the  use  of  Catholics. 

22099.  What  do  you  mean  by  exclusively  Catholic? 
— That  is  where  none  are  attending  but  Catholics ; the 
rule  is  as  rigid  in  its  application  where  a Protestant  of 
any  religious  denomination  never  enters  as  where  they 
are  mixed.  In  our  convent  schools  the  application  of 
the  rule  is  as  rigid  as  in  any  other  place  or  school. 

22100.  Y our  district  is  largely  Roman  Catholic,  with 
a small  Episcopalian  population  ? — Yes. 

22101.  Are  there  many  parishes  in  your  county  of 
Donegal  in  which  the  children  of  Episcopalians  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  attend  National  schools  are,  of  neces- 
sity, very  small? — There  are  a good  many  parishes  where 
they  are  very  small. 

22102.  Where  not  more  than  half  a dozen  could  at- 
tend a school  at  a convenient  distance? — I suppose  there 
are  some  places,  in  some  parts  of  the  diocese,  that  I am 
not  fully  acquainted  with,  where  that  may  be  the  case. 

22103.  What  provision  would  you  make  for  children 
of  the  Established  Church  so  circumstanced  ? — I think 
if  they  have  to  attend  in  these  schools,  when  anythin « 
exclusively  Catholic,  or  connected  with  Catholic  teacln 
mg,  is  introduced  they  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  go 
away,  or  there  should  be  a clause  obliging  the  teacher 
to  remove  them  or  send  them  away. 

22104.  But,  provided  you  have  education  permeated 
largely  with  Catholic  doctrine,  how  could  they  possibly 
be  protected?— Let  these  books  be  read  at  different 
times,  and  let  the  parents  of  the  children  have  the 
right  to  object  to  their  children  being  asked  to  read 
any  books  to  which  they  have  an  objection. 

22105.  Do  you  propose  to  relegate  such  books  to 
times  for  religious  instruction  ?— It  might  be  done  so  ■ 
where  the  schools  must  be  of  mixed  attendance.  . 

22106.  In  all  cases  where  Protestants  attend  a school,  i 

would  you  confine  your  books  to  the  National  Board 
books?— I should  like  that  the  National  Board  books  i 
would  be  more  historical  in  their  character,  and  give  t 
the  boys  and  girls  some  more  knowledge  of  the  world  <■ 
about  them,  and  of  their  own  country.  They  are  very  e 
limited  at  present  as  to  the  knowledge  they  impart.  t 
22107.  I wish  you  to  keep  in  view  the  provisions 
you  would  make  for  small  Protestant  minorities  attend-  r 
mg  your  school.  What  books  would  you  substitute  t 
for  the  present  books  if  you  had  the  matter  in  your  t 
own  hands  ? — I would  not  take  that  upon  me.  I have  d 
not  gone  so  much  into  the  nature  of  the  case  as  to  d 
suggest  any  books  published,  but  there  would  be  a tl 
difficulty  connected  with  it  in  the  instance  to  which  o- 
you  refer. 

22108.  And  what  provision  would  you  make  for  a' 
such  a case  ? — I speak  chiefly  in  reference  to  cases 
"'here,  practically,  the  schools  are  of  one  entire  class  or  ir 
creed,  and  no  other.  I say  the  rale  is  as  rigid  in  its  of 
application  as  anywhere  else.  w 

22109.  Have  you  not  acknowledged  that  your  dis-  ce 
tnct  is  a fairly  mixed  district  ?— Yes,  but  not  the 
schools. 

22110.  And  in  such  a case  would  you  propose  to 
cut  up  the  entire  district  into  denominational  schools—  R, 
Roman  Catholic,  Established  Church,  and  Presby- 
terian?—They  are  practically  so  already.  There  is  tei 
only  one  instance  where  there  is  anything  like  a fair  at 
admixture  at  the  present  time  in  the  schools. 

22111.  You  adhere  to  that  opinion,  after  having  to 
given  us  already  an  account  of  the  small  number  of 
schools  under  Presbyterian  management  ? — I think  the  cal 
number  of  schools  under  Presbyterian  management  is 
clear  proof  that  the  system  is  denominational  in  as 
practice.  ^ 

22112.  But  I refer  to  all  the  districts  with  which  cov 
you  have  been  familiar  as  a clergyman,  where  you  of: 
ave  been  doing  duty  ? — I think  they  are  generally  so.  tan 

1 ™,  as  a general  rule,  they  are  so.  I c 

2-113.  You  object  to  the  books,  that  they  do  not  of  ( 
conum  anything  calculated  to  give  Roman  Catholic  5 
cnudren  an  idea  of  the  Catholic  world— that  they  do  the 
not  teach  Catholicity  or  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  tor 


: of  faith,  as  fully  as  they  ought.  Did  I understand  you  j 
, to  say  t)lat  the  Government  was  the  party  who  had 
ion  undertaken  to  educate  the  people  ? — I suppose  that  1 
ics.  the  Government  have  undertaken  to  educate  them  ( 
lc  ? through  the  National  system.  p 

the  22114.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
• of  ment  to  teach  Catholicity  to  the  children  in  the  Na- 
ley  tional  schools  ? — That  is  another  question  altogether, 
of  22115.  But  will  you  answer  it,  please?— The  first 
one  is  a practical  one,  which  they  actually  do,  and  it 
ith  would  be  a different  question,  of  course,  what  would 
be  their  duty. 

of  22116.  But  it  is  one  of  your  objections  to  the  system 
ne  and  I wish  to  know  your  opinion  of  the  duty  of  Gov- 
3S-  eminent? — I do  not  object  to  the  system  because  it 
re  does  teach  it,  but  I object  to  it  because  it  is  not 
even  permissive  and  excludes  it. 
it-  22117.  Do  you  not  object  to  the  books  because  they 

re  do  not  contain  the  information  that  you  want? And 

m because  no  other  books  will  be  allowed  except  books  of 
e.  that  stamp.  It  is  not  permitted  to  introduce  other  books, 
m 22118.  Will  you  answer  the  question  whether  it  is 
k the  duty  of  the  Government  to  introduce  such  books  ? 

;S  —That  might  lead  to  a great  deal  of  discussion,  and  I 
l-  do  not  know  what  practical  good  might  result  if  we 
;o  discussed  the  question. 

!r  22119.  We  shall  not  discuss  it  here.  I will  receive 
a short  answer  to  the  question?— I rather  think  it 
d is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  religious 
y instruction  in  that  way;  but  Government  should  not 
t prevent  others  from  supplying  the  deficiency, 
e 22120.  Are  the  Protestants  to  have  the  books  inter- 
1 woven  with  Protestant  doctrine? — Of  course  if  they 
desire  it.  ’ J 

5 ,2n121\  Do  you  reSard  the  Catholic  children  as 

) wholly  deprived  of  every  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Catholicity  ?— So  far  as  the  system  is 
, concerned  it  has  that  tendency  certainly. 

22122.  But  I presume  that  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
! men  and  other  intelligent  persons  in  connexion  with 
1 their  Church,  devote  a great  deal  of  their  time  to 
give  instruction  in  that  way?— We  must  do  it. 

22123  Is  there  anything  to  hinder  them  imbuing 
the  people  with  a spirit  of  Catholicity  from  the  pulpit  ? 

A great  deal  of  difficulty  from  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessity  they  are  under  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  others,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  together  on  Sundays.  Very  often  the  cliil- 
dren  of  the  poor  people  are  kept  herding  cattle  on  Sun- 
days as  well  as  on  other  days,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  together  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  Many 
of  them  are  hired  with  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and 
of  course  they  are  kept  at  the  duties  of  their  particular 
avocations  very  often  on  Sundays. 

22124.  Do  not  the  same  duties  hinder  them  receiv- 
ing literary  instruction  in  schools  ?— They  are  capable 
of  receiving  a certain  amount  of  literary  instruction 
whilst  they  would  not  be  able,  in  a short  time  to  re- 
ceive and  acquire  sufficient  religious  instruction. 

22125.  Are  not  your  teachers  all  Roman  Catholics1? 
—They  are. 

22126.  And  the  managers  of  your  schools  largely 
Roman  Catholic  ? — They  are. 

22127.  What  is  to  prevent  the  managers  and  the 
teachers  from  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
at  their  schools  1— We  try  to  do  that  as  far  as  we  can. 

22128.  You  regard  the  Church,  I presume,  as  bound 

to  look  after  her  own  children  ? Yes. 

22129.  And  as  such  you  teach  your  children  their 

catechism  from  their  youth  ? Yes. 

22130.  Do  you  believe  it  is  not  a fact  that  they  are 
as  well  taught  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  Protes- 
tant children  are  in  Protestant  doctrine? Well,  I 

could  form  no  comparison.  I never  had  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  the  religious  education  of  the  Protes- 
tant children  attending  schools  in  my  neighbourhood. 

I cannot  speak  at  all  about  the  relative  proficiency 
of  one  to  the  other.?  J 

22131.  Do  you  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  that 

the  Roman  Catholic  should  be  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  ? — Yes. 

G H 
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22132.  And  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  at  all  times  ? — To  a certain  extent  they 
should  know  all  about  it. 

22133.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
keep  them  apprised  of  the  doings  of  the  Catholic 
world  just  now  ? — I think  not.  I think  it  would  be 
much  safer  for  them  to  learn  the  doings  of  the  Catholic 
world  from  calm,  well-digested  history,  than  learn  them 
from  partisan  newspapers,  and  other  sources,  as  they 
will  be  sure  to  do. 

22134.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  main  duty  of  the 
State,  representing  all  parties  and  denominations,  is  to 
aid  in  teaching  the  children  the  three  leading  branches 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  fit  them  as 
citizens  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ? — Oh  ! that  is 
certainly  a duty — a very  important  duty  ; but  I third? 
it  is  equally  an  important  duty  to  have  the  children 
brought  up  practically  good  Christians  in  whatever 
creed  they  may  belong  to,  and  it  is  difficult  under  the 
National  system  to  bring  up  Catholics  practically  in 
the  duties  of  their  religion. 

22135.  Now,  do  you  regard  that  as  the  duty  of  the 
State  or  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bring  up  children 
in  the  creed  to  which  they  belong  1 — Oh  ! I think  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church.  I answered  that  before. 
Rut  I think  the  State  should  afford  facilities  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty. 

22136.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  mauy  Catholic  churches 
are  in  your  present  parish  ? — Only  one. 

22137.  How  many  schools  ? — Thei-e  are  six  National 
schools  under  my  management. 

22138.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  anyone  has  to 
go  to  the  church  ? — There  are  a few  families  in  my  pa- 
rish that  have  to  go  six  miles. 

22139.  Have  many  of  them  to  go  four  ? — A good 
many  of  them  have  to  go  from  four  to  three. 

22140.  With  regard  to  the  schools  themselves,  what 
is  the  greatest  distance  anyone  in  your  parish  has  to 
send  children  to  any  school  ? — Some  have  to  send  them 
two  and  a half  miles  or  two  miles,  but  these  are  the  peo- 
ple who  live  at  one  end  of  the  parish,  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  parish,  in  a mountain  district,  and  there 
never  could  bo  a sufficient  number  brought  to  form  a 
school  if  they  were  not  brought  together  in  one  place. 

22141.  As  a general  rule  what  is  the  distance? — 
About  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half. 

22142.  If  you  were  to  give  all  your  religious  in- 
struction to  the  younger  children  in  the  church  would 
you  get  children  from  the  whole  of  your  parish  to  the 
church  on  Sunday? — Certainly  not.  It  would  be  a 
total  impossibility  for  many  reasons  ; first,  from  their 
poverty  and  nakedness;  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  employed  upon  the  Sunday  often  in  the  service 
of  others. 

22143.  Is  it  not  desirable  therefore  that  instruction 
should  be  given  by  some  one  in  the  different  schools 
scattered  over  the  parish  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  religious 
instruction  given  to  them  after  hours ; but  that  is  not 
sufficient  in  my  opinion. 

22144.  Is  not  the  proper  age  for  giving  elementary 
instruction  in  religion  the  same  age  as  that  which  is 
best  adapted  for  secular  instruction  ? — It  is,  so  far  as 
impressing  it  upon  the  memory. 

22145.  Is  not  that  very  important? — That  is  im- 
portant, but  there  is  a great  deal  more  than  merely 
impressing  it  on  the  memory  to  make  it  valuable  for 
the  children. 

22146.  Is  not  the  proper  time  for  giving  religious 
instruction  when  they  are  at  school  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
proper  time;  at  least  it  should  commence  with  that 
age. 

22147.  How  many  of  your  schools  are  vested  ? — 
Only  two. 

22148.  And  the  others  are  non-vested? — Yes. 
22149.  The  State  allows  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  in  the  vested  schools,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
give  it  in  the  schools  that  are  built  at  your  own  ex- 
pense ? — Yes. 

22150.  Does  the  State  in  giving  that  permission  un- 
dertake to  teach  the  Catholic  religion  or  the  Protestant 
religion  by  allowing  a school-room  to  be  used  for  reli- 


gious instruction  ? — Well,  it  affords  the  opportunities, 
but  it  does  not  provide  for  the  instruction,  or  make  it 
in  any  sense  imperative. 

22151.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  rules  of  the  board  that 
facilities  should  be  given  for  instruction  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  rule  of  the  board,  but  it  must  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  children  to  receive  it,  and  the  services 
of  the  religious  instructor  must  be  gratuitous. 

22152.  In  giving  permission  to  use  the  school  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  at  some  time,  does 
that  not  imply  that  the  books  also  should  be  used  ? — The 
books  are  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  They 
are — they  are  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 

22153.  Then,  if  the  patron  of  the  school  had  the 
right  of  selecting  his  books,  to  employ  in  the  case  of  a 
Catholic  school  Catholic  books,  would  the  State  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other — 
would  the  State  be  under  the  duty  of  providing  Catho- 
lic religion  for  Catholic  pupils  when  the  patron  pays 
for  his  own  books  ? — Certainly  not.  I think  not. 

22154.  That  is,  in  the  ordinary  religious  instruc- 
tion?— Yes.  The  difference  between  the  book  case 
and  the  case  of  religious  instruction  is  that  the  Board 
strictly  requires  that  an  opportunity  will  be  given  in 
one  case  for  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of 
any  denomination  who  may  ask  for  it.  And  in  re- 
ference to  books,  they  strictly  prohibit  any  books  but 
those  which  they  choose  themselves,  and  they  will  give 
no  permission  for  any  books  beyond  them. 

22155.  What  I want  to  get  out  chiefly  is  this— if 
the  rule  were  altered  with  regard  to  these  books,  and 
if  the  books  became  in  certain  cases  Catholic  and  in 
other  cases  Presbyteiian  or  Protestant,  the  State  would 
not  thereby  undertake  to  teach  any  religion  ? — It  would 
not,  as  under  the  present  rule  in  reference  to  religious 
instruction  the  State  requires  that  pel-mission  be  given 
and  facilities  afforded  for  that  purpose  ; but  that  does 
not  imply  that  the  State  undertakes  to  teach  religion, 
neither  would  it  undertake  to  teach  it  in  permitting 
the  requisite  books  for  that  purpose. 

22156.  Are  there  any  convent  schools  in  your  pre- 
sent parish  ? — None  ; none  in  the  diocese  but  two — one 
at  Ballyshannon  and  the  other  in  Letterkenny,  and 
the  one  in  Letterkenny  has  no  school  in  connexion 
with  the  Board. 

22157.  When  you  were  at  Letterkenny  was  there 
a school  in  connexion  with  the  convent  ?- — The  nuns 
were  appointed  teachers  in  the  school  at  Letterkenny, 
but  the  Board  would  not  permit  them . They  continued 
to  teach  for  twelve  months,  but  got  no  salary. 

22158.  What  order  of  nuns  are  they?— The  same 
as  those  at  Rathfiu-nham — of  the  Loretto  order. 

22159.  Their  duty  is  to  teach  the  high  classes?— 
Yes. 

22160.  And  they  have  a school  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

22161.  And  where  wasthe  convent  from  which  the 
nuns  came  who  taught? — About  100  yards  away,  and 
the  school  is  situated  on  their  own  ground. 

22162.  On  what  ground  did  the  Board  refuse  to 
allow  this  salary? — When  I was  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Letterkenny  I found  that  the  nuns  had  been 
recently  introduced  there  a short  time  before  I was  ap- 
pointed, and  I found  that  for  the  first  and  second 
quarter  there  was  no  payment  coming,  as  was  to  the 
other  schools  in  the  district,  and  I wrote  to  know  the 
reason,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Board  was  that 
“ they  could  not  be  recognised  or  admitted  as  teachers 
in  vested  schools.” 

22163.  Oh,  that  very  school  was  a vested  school  1— 
It  was,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a very  unsatisfactory 
answer,  for,  on  looking  over  the  published  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  previous  year,  I found  fifty- 
two  vested  schools  with  nuns  actually  teaching  in  them, 
and  receiving  salary.  Well,  they  stated  they  could 
not  do  it ; they  could  not  pay  salaries  to  nuns  in  vested 
schools ; and  when  I discovered  this  in  the  public  report 
I wrote  to  the  Board  to  ask  was  I correct  in  my  in- 
ference as  to  the  number  of  schools  actually  taught  by 
nuns  receiving  salaries,  and  if  so,  how  they  could  re- 
concile it  with  the  answer  previously  given. 

22164.  What  answer  did  you  receive? — They  an- 
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swered  that  my  inference  from  the  public  report  was 
true,  but  that  they  had  ceased  to  affirm  the  rule  some 
years  previously,  and  that  from  that  period  forward 
they  would  not  admit  nuns  into  vested  schools. 

22165.  How  is  that  school  vested — in  trustees  or  in 
the  Board  ? — In  local  trustees. 

22166.  Did  the  trustees  propose  to  buy  up  the 
Board’s  interest  in  the  matter  ? — It  was  very  peculiarly 
circumstanced.  The  only  trustees  named  in  the  deed 
of  trust  were  dead,  and  no  trustees  had  been  ever  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  them  since. 

22167.  In  what  position  is  the  Board  now  as  regards 
that  school  1 — They  still  claim  the  right  over  the  school, 
and  the  control  over  it,  and  it  is  still  in  connexion  with 
the  Board. 

22168.  And  how  is  it  that  no  successors  to  the  ori- 
ginal trustees  were  appointed  ? — Well,  I do  not  know. 
The  local  par-ties  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  the  Board 
was  negligent,  or  overlooked  it,  and  no  trustees  were 
appointed. 

22169.  Since  then  have  you  made  no  attempt  to  get 
up  a convent  school  in  the  town  ? — There  was  an  at- 
tempt made  at  one  time,  but  the  convent  was  very 
small,  and  could  only  accommodate  a small  number  ; 
and  it  did  not  succeed  well,  and  was  given  up.  They 
have  got  up  a school  for  boarders,  and  a middle-class 
school  for  day  children,  and  the  rest  of  the  children 
are  attending  the  National  school  conducted  by  a 
secular  teacher  since  the  nuns  were  turned  out  of  it. 

22170.  If  you  were  to  build  a school  alongside  the 
present  one,  out  of  your  own  funds,  and  the  nuns  of 
the  convent  were  to  teach,  the  money  would  be  paid 
for  teaching  in  that  case? — I presume  it  would; 
the  rules  of  the  Board  would  entitle  them  to  pay- 
ment. 

22171.  The  sole  reason  for  making  the  excep- 
tion was,  that  it  was  a school  once  vested  in  local 
trustees  ? — That  was  the  objection  made,  but  I thought 
it  was  a very  unfair  objection  made  by  the  Board,  and 
I believe  it  would  scarcely  be  a legal  ground  for  then- 
refusing  if  it  had  been  well  tried,  at  least  I was  told 
so  by  a distinguished  lawyer  whom  I consulted  on  the 
subject.  The  school  was  built  in  183-4,  and  at  the 
earlier  stages  in  all  instances,  where  a grant  was 
made  to  build  a school,  a printed  form  of  the  rules  was 
sent  down  with  the  query-sheet,  and  one  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the.  applicant  was  would  he 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  a printed  copy 
of  the  rules  was  sent  to  him,  and  he  should  distinctly 
answer  that  he  did,  or  the  application  would  fail ; and 
I think  in  the  earlier  stages  every  single  person  apply- 
ing for  a grant  believed  he  was  only  binding  himself  to 
the  rules  then  sent  him,  and  to  no  others. 

22172.  In  fact,  you  believed  you  were  only  bound 
by  the  covenants  of  the  lease?- — Yes ; or  rather,  1 
should  say,  by  the  covenants  and  agreements  entered 
into  antecedent  to  the  execution  of  the  lease.  And  it 
is  a remarkable  fact,  that  since  I made  my  objection, 
and  since  I charged  them  with  a breach  of  faith  in  the 
matter  the  Board  has  ceased  to  send  the  Form  and 
Rules  as  before. 

22173.  In  fact,  any  change  made  subsequently 
should  not  be  binding  ? — I thought  it  should  not  be 
retrospective,  and  that  there  should  be  a distinct  copy 
of  the  rules  furnished,  in  order  that  the  applicant  might 
know  to  what  he  is  to  bind  himself ; and  I considered 
it  should  bind  both  parties  alike. 

22174.  Who  pays  the  ground  rent  of  that  school  ? 

— There  is  no  ground  rent. 

22175.  On  whose  ground  is  it  situated? — The  late 
bishop  was  the  proprietor  of  the  ground.  When  the 
school  was  built  he  was  the  owner  in  fee-simple,  and 
he  had  conveyed  his  right  and  interest  in  the  property 
to  the  nuns  at  the  time  I am  speaking  of. 

22176.  And  they  of  course  would  have  had  to  eject 
the  Board  ? — There  might  be  expense  and  trouble  and 
difficulty  about  the  matter,  and  the  nuns  never  under- 
took it,  or  any  other  person  for  them. 

22177.  If  the  nuns  ejected  them,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  the  school,  it  would  become  non-vested,  and 
then  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the 


Board  ? — If  they  got  the  place  into  their  own  posses- 
sion, and  opened  the  school,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
receive  aid  certainly. 

22178.  Do  you  not  consider  that  an  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  rules  of  the  Board  ? — It  appears  to  be  so 
certainly.  The  lease  was  for  thirty-one  years  or  three 
lives.  The  lives  are  surviving.  One  was  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  the  other  was  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  I do  not  recollect  the  name 
of  the  third  party,  but  I believe  it  is  the  Marquess  of 
Kildare.  There  were  three  lives  I think  in  the 


22179.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  the  National  Board  towards  nuns  that  you 
would  wish  to  mention  ? — I think  nuns  are  very 
unfairly  paid  by  the  Board,  for  example  ; for  teaching 
from  seventy-five  to  100  children,  of  the  regular  aver- 
age attendance,  they  would  be  paid  only  £20  a year 
while  ordinary  lay  teachers  might  be  paid  from  £70  to 
£100  a year  for  teaching  the  same  school  with  exactly 
the  same  number  of  pupils. 

22180.  Are  not  the  lay  teachers  subjected  to  exami- 
nation ? Ax-e  they  not  paid  also  upon  their  pei-sonal 
qualifications  ? — Generally  they  are,  at  least  the  scale 
of  payment  depends  less  or  more  upon  the  examina- 
tions and  proficiency. 

22181.  If  you  take  the  lowest  scale  of  payment  in 
which  thex-e  is  xxo  examination  required,  and  compax-e 
the  payment  in  that  case  alone  with  the  paymexxt  of 
the  nxxns,  how  woxxld  it  be  ? — It  would  be  about  a third 
mox-e  than  what  the  nuns  would  be  paid. 

22182.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  paid 
teachers  ? — The  lowest  paid  female  teacher  would  get 
£14  a year  if  able  to  command  an  average  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  children. 

22183.  In  the  case  of  a nuxx’s  school  having  oxxly 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  children,  have  you  any  idea 
of  what  amount  they  would  get  ? — I think  only  £10. 

22184.  Then,  between  that  and  what  yoxx  have  just 
stated,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  ? — Of  course  xxot, 
but  the  increase  of  salary  would  not  be  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  in  attendance  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
school. 

22185.  Must  thex-e  not  be  a distinction  of  this  kind 
always  between  very  large  schools  in  towns  and  small 
schools  in  rural  and  countiy  districts,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  schools  ixx  such  districts,  must  not  a certain 
sacx-ifice  be  made  by  the  State? — Of  course,  but 
whether  lay  teachers  be  in  the  same  town  with  nuns 
or  not,  they  woxxld  be  paid  better,  even  for  teachixxg  a 
school  equal  ixx  numbers. 

22186.  But  is  there  not  this  element  of  classification 
entex-ing  into  the  question ; woxxld  there  be  any  objec- 
tion, in  your  mind,  to  the  principle  of  the  nxxns  and  re- 
ligioxxs  orders  making  an  examination,  and  claiming 
their  salaries  in  the  same  way  as  lay  teachex-s  do  ? — I 
think  the  nuns  would  not  like,  as  a rule,  to  be  sxxbject 
to  an  exaxxiination  of  that  kind,  at  least  except  in  their 
own  convents.  I know  there  are  some  ox-ders  of  nuns 
who  are  not  at  libei-ty  to  leave  then-  convents  for  any 
pxu-poses  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
by  a special  dispensation. 

22187.  Now  that  university  examinations  are  carx-ied 
out  by  peripatetic  Commissions,  suppose  the  difficulty 
about  leaving  the  convents  was  got  over,  and  the 
examinations  conducted  by  written  papers  in  the  con- 
vents themselves,  woxdd  that  obviate  the  difficulty  in 
any  way? — I don’t  suppose  the  nxxns  would  object  to 
that,  at  least  they  would  not  have  the  same  amoxxnt  of 
difficulty. 

2218S.  Woxxld  not  that  gx-eatly  simplify  the  matter 
by  getting  rid  of  the  whole  question  about  religious 
ox-ders,  and  putting  all  upon  the  one  basis,  so  that  the 
State  should  not  have  to  inquire  whether  the  teachex-s 
were  nuns  or  not? — I think  so.  I think  the  question 
for  the  State  would  be  simply  to  look  to  the  work 
done,  and  how  it  was  done. 

22189.  Is  it  not  always  desirable  to  have  as  few 
rules  with  regard  to  classification  of  persons  who  are 
to  act  as  teachers  as  possible? — So  far  as  that  goes  I 
think  so. 


6 H 2 


Dec.  4,  1866. 
The  Rev. 
M'Menamin, 
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Dec.  4,  1868. 

The  Rev. 
John 

M‘Menamin, 


22190.  Suppose  there  was  a Minister  of  Education, 
would  he  not  be  bound  to  carry  out  his  rules  irrespec- 
tive of  exceptional  cases — rules  that  he  would  propose, 
for  example,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  he  not 
make  them  equally  applicable  to  all  teachers,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  other  functions  in  life? — I don’t  know 
what  the  duties  of  a Minister  of  Education  would  be,  I 
think  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

22191.  I mention  him  as  an  example,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  the  same,  whoever  the  person  may  be  who  per- 
forms the  functions  of  such  an  office.  In  Ireland  it  is 
the  Chief  Secretary  who  discharges  the  duty  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  no 
matter  by  whom  the  matter  was  being  dealt  with,  that 
all  differences  between  monks  and  nuns,  and  lay  pereons, 
with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  teachers 
under  the  State  should  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as  possible  ? 
— I think  so. 

22192.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  said,  I think,  that 
the  ladies  in  the  case  you  mention  had  the  school  for 
twelve  months  ? — Yes,  or  upwards. 

22193.  For  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes? — 
Yes. 

22194.  Did  they  give  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  twelve 
months? — Yes,  the  Board  insisted  upon  their  being 
put  out  of  it,  and  threatened  law  proceedings  if  they 
would  not  leave.  They  then  retired. 

22195.  Did  these  ladies  continue  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor? — No;  they  had  no  house  to  teach 
them  in,  and  they  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves 
to  teaching  children  of  the  higher  classes. 

22196.  Is  the  school  still  used  for  teaching  under 
the  National  Board? — Yes,  it  is  a double  school — both 
inale  and  female  teacher.  I would  have  tried  the  law 
in  that  case,  from  the  advice  I got,  were  it  not 
that  the  male  teacher  occupied  a portion  of  the  house. 
He  was  for  a long  time  the  teacher ; he  was  a most 
efficient  man,  and  he  got  leave  to  retire  shortly  after, 
and  received  retiring  compensation  of  £125.  I saw 
that  I could  not  contend  the  case  of  the  nuns 
without  victimizing  him,  and  exposing  him  to  the  risk 
of  losing  his  retiring  allowance,  which  would  be  to  him 
a grievance  and  an  injustice,  and  I had  to  submit. 

22197.  If  you  had  a good  case  now  against  the 
Commissioners  should  you  be  disposed  to  make  it? — 
If  I were  in  the  position  to  have  the  Commissioners 
plaintiffs,  I could  defend  the  case  at  much  less  expense 
than  if  I were  the  plaintiff.  I could  have  fought  the 
battle  at  that  time  much  more  advantageously  than  now. 

22198.  Under  whose  management  is  the  school 
now  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it  is  the  bishop  or  his 
administrator  who  is  returned  as  manager. 

22199.  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  the  school  ? 
— A male  and  female  teacher.  It  is  a double  house. 

22200.  Is  the  attendance  large? — I cannot  say  now. 
The  male  school  was  closed  last  year  for  some  time  from 
want  of  a teacher.  I don’t  know  how  it  is  working. 

22201.  You  have  said  that  in  vested  schools  the 
parties  must  conform  to  the  rules.  What  was  the  rule 
of  the  Board  on  religious  instruction  in  the  case  of 
vested  schools  ? — The  leading  rule  now  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  Protestant  children  are  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  while  the  Catholic  teacher  is  giving 
religious  instruction,  and  vice  versd. 

22202.  What  are  the  facilities  afforded  to  ministers 
of  different  denominations? — The  rule  is,  that  there 
must  be  an  opportunity  afforded  for  ministers  or  others 
where  the  children  or  parents  or  guardians  will  require 
it,  that  there  must  be  an  opportunity  afforded  at  certain 
times  for  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 

22203.  Mr.  Sullivan. — If  the  nuns  were  teaching 
would  you  have  objected  to  carry  out  that  rule? — Cer- 
tainly not.  I would  have  given  the  opportunity  before 
or  after  school-hours. 

22204.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  a vested  school  ? — Yes. 

22205.  In  the  case  of  a non- vested  school,  yourself 
being  the  manager,  and  ladies  teaching  under  your 
management,  should  you  extend  the  same  privileges  to 
ministers  of  other  denominations  ? — If  necessary  I 
would.  I was  never  asked  for  any  permission  of  the 
kind.  I never,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  grant- 


ing it  or  refusing  it.  If  any  clergyman  asked  me,  and 
said  he  felt  it  necessary,  or  if  any  persons  came  and 
said  “ will  you  permit  this,  and  we  will  take  care  that 
the  school-furniture  and  books  will  be  taken  proper 
care  of,  and  if  injured  will  be  repaired,”  I would  have 
given  an  opportunity  for  it,  even  in  a non-vested  school. 

22206.  Would  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  your 
Church  be  disposed  to  act  on  that  principle  ? — I don’t 
know.  I cannot  say,  practically,  what  they  would  be 
disposed  to  do,  because  I never  knew  an  application  to 
be  made  where  a priest  was  a manager ; in  any  of  the 
schools  I have  ever  been  in  such  an  application  was 
never  made  to  me. 

22207.  Did  the  same  rule  to  which  you  have  referred 
in  the  case  of  vested  schools,  of  the  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations having  facilities  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, apply  to  vested  schools  from  the  beginning? — I 
cannot  answer  you  veiy  positively  on  that.  I know 
it  does  since  the  year  1850,  the  date  at  which  I first 
became  a manager  of  schools. 

22208.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — In  any  case  where  a number 
of  Protestants  of  any  denomination  attended  a school 
under  the  management  of  a priest,  in  your  part  of  the 
country,  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  wanted 
facilities  for  religious  instruction  they  would  be  refused 
them,  even  in  non-vested  schools  ? — I think  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  they  would  not  be  refused.  They 
would  not  be  refused  unless  there  was  some  apprehen- 
sion that  it  would  give  rise  to  bad  feeling,  unless  in 
fact,  there  was  some  special  ground  for  a refusal,  but  I 
never  discussed  the  matter  with  any  priest.  I cannot 
say  positively  what  they  might  do,  but  my  opinion  is 
they  would  not  ordinarily  refuse. 

22209.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Referring  to  what  you 
regard  as  the  unfair  payment  to  the  nuns  for  teaching, 
are  you  aware  that  the  ladies  themselves  are  not 
engaged  in  teaching  for  more  than  a short  time  each 
day? — I am  not;  on  the  contrary,  I think  they  teach 
as  long  in  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  as 
any  other  teachers  I know.  There  are  some  instances 
where  they  employ  teachers  and  pay  them ; but  they 
have  to  pay  those  secular  teachers  out  of  their  own 
funds. 

22210.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  you  heard,  on  the 
authority  of  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  Inspectors, 
that  the  nuns  do  not  teach  in  many  cases  more  than  a 
few  hours  a day  ? — That  may  be.  If  they  get  their 
work  efficiently  done  by  lay  teachers  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  that  would  be  an  additional  reason  why 
they  ought  to  be  paid  as  the  teachers  of  any  other 
school. 

22211.  Are  not  these  ladies  paid  by  capitation 
grant  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  very  niggardly. 

22212.  In  addition,  are  there  other  payments  made 
to  their  schools  ? — Not  that  I am  aware. 

22213.  Are  you  not  aware  they  have  all  the  advan- 
tage of  first  class  monitors  under  the  Board? — Of 
course ; but  any  payment  made  on  their  account,  is 
made  directly  to  the  monitors,  as  in  all  other  schools. 

22214.  Do  they  receive  the  highest  rate  of  pay- 
ment ? — I think  only  on  the  same  scale  as  in  any  other 
school. 

22215.  Are  you  not  aware  that  these  first  class 
monitors  receive  a much  higher  rate  of  pay  ? — They 
receive  a higher  rate  of  pay  than  other  monitors,  but 
not  higher  in  convent  than  in  other  schools. 

22216.  Of  140  first  class  monitresses  under  the  Board 
receiving  this  high  class  pay,  are  you  not  aware  the 
convents  enjoy  considerably  more  than  half? — Some 
may  or  may  not,  but  the  same  monitresses  would  get 
the  same  payment  in  any  other  school. 

22217.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
convents  have  been  efficient  in  bringing  out  such  moni- 
tresses ? — I believe  so.  If  I recollect  rightly,  in  the  re- 
ports of  Commissioners  some  years  ago,  it  was  stated 
that  the  convent  schools,  as  a class,  were  the  most 
efficient  schools  in  Ireland. 

22218.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  very  large  rather  than  efficient  schools  that  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  first  class  monitresses? — 
It  is  a proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
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22219.  Are  you  not  aware  these  convent  schools  re- 
ceive iarge  sums  for  cleanliness,  order,  for  music,  draw- 
ing, and  work,  over  and  above  the  capitation  grant, 
and  the  payments  to  first  class  monitresses  ? — They 
don’t  receive  one  penny  more  than  is  paid  to  any  other 
school  under  lay  teachers,  where  the  same  claims  can 
be  established  ; and  I do  not  think  the  Board  can  be 
charged  with  any  partiality  towards  nuns — quite  the 
contrary.  These  will  bo  paid  for  music  in  the  same 
way,  and  even  work-mistresses  will  be  paid  in  mixed 
schools. 

22220.  Do  you  speak  of  these  tilings  as  matters 
within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I could  instance  a 
convent  school  to  which  a great  deal  of  what  you  say 
does  not  apply.  About  twelve  months  ago  a branch  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  were  brought  to  Ballyshannon.  They 
brought  together  a large  school.  They  have  no  moni- 
tresses there  except  monitresses  they  picked  up  from 
amongst  their  own  children  and  qualified.  They  have  no 
other  monitresses  appointed  in  the  school,  but  what  any 
other  school  could  have.  They  get  a certain  number 
proportioned  to  the  average  attendance,  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred,  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  the 
teacher  were  a secular  teacher  the  same  number  of 
monitresses  of  the  same  standing  would  be  appointed 
to  it  and  get  the  same  payment.  Yet  the  nuns  there 
have  very  little  to  support  them  and  are  very  poorly  paid 


— in  fact,  they  receive  nothing  for  their  own  labours 
but  the  allowance  under  the  capitation  grant. 

22221.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
in  which  Boman  Catholic  clergymen  give  instruction 
in  schools  under  Protestant  management? — I do  not. 

22222.  Do  you  know  of  many  cases  in  which  Pro- 
testant clergymen  attend  to  give  instruction  in  schools 
under  Roman  Catholic  management  ? — I don’t  know 
any  instance  of  it.  I was  never  applied  to  for  permis- 
sion by  any  clergymen. 

22223.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  your  district  are  there 

many  of  the  schools  under  the  Robertson  bequest  ? 

There  is  one  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Raphoe,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a National  school.  There  are  some 
others  which  I cannot  name  at  present. 

22224.  Are  the  schools  under  that  bequest  generally 
connected  with  the  National  Board  ?— I don’t  know, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  any  but  the  one  school. 

22225.  That  is,  to  a very  large  extent,  a Protestant 
school  ? — As  far  as  I know  it  is  an  exclusively  Protest- 
ant school.  I know  that  some  years  ago  I heard  there 
were  some  Catholics  going  to  that  school  because  there 
was  an  inefficient  Catholic  teacher  in  the  National  school 
under  the  Catholic  manager.  That  teacher  died  and  a 
first-class  man  was  appointed,  and  now  they  have  all 
gathered  to  him. 

[Adjourned.] 


Dec.  4,  i-(is 

The  Rev. 
John 

M'.Menamin 


Fifty-sixth  Day. — Dublin,  Saturday,  December  5,  1863. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c 
Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  1 £, 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  / Cetanes. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


James  William  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


22226.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  documents 
referred  to  in  your  former  evidence  that  you  wish  to 
put  in  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  there  are  four.  These  are — 
First,  an  Analysis,  by  Provinces,  of  the  number  of 
schools,  the  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  also 
the  average  number ; the  total  daily  attendance,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  each  school ; the  whole 
amount  of  grants,  in  salaries,  premiums,  and  otherwise, 
to  the  schools,  and  the  average  grant  to  each  school ; 
and  also  a ratio  of  total  grants,  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  payments  in  the  four  provinces,  assum- 
ing those  to  Munster  as  the  basis  (100). 

22227.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  does  that  refer  to? — 
On  the  face  of  the  document  it  is  headed  “ Provincial 
Analysis,  &c.  ...  Report  of  National  Board, 

1866. 


22228.  What  year  is  it  for?— The  year  1866  alone,  jame' 
being  the  last  available.  Kavai 

22229.  Extending  from  what  time  to  what  time  ? oaT 

A whole  single  year. 

22230.  And  from  what  document  is  it  taken  ?— It 
is  an  analysis  of  the  last  report  of  the  National  Board, 
that  for  1867  not  being  out  yet,  save  the  text  only. 

22231.  From  what  document  is  it  compiled? The 

summary  tables,  the  provincial  analysis  of  school  attend- 
ance and  grants,  in  report  of  National  Board  for  1866.* 

The  next  document  I beg  to  hand  in  is  a copy  of  a 
Parliamentary  Return— a copy  of  the  O’Reilly  Return 
—No.  390  of  the  year  1864,  with  a column  added  by 
me,  giving  the  average  State  grants  per  pupil,  reduced 
to  a centesimal  basis  (assuming  the  grants  to  Catholics 
as  100),  according  to  the  creed — management,  oi 


* Provincial  Analysis  of  Schools,  Attendance  and  Grants— Report  of  National  Board,  1866. 


Provinces. 

No.  of 
Schools 

Operation, 

No.  on  Rolls. 

Average  ] 
Attcuda: 

Daily 

Per  cent,  ol 

| State  Grant. 

Number  in 
Attend- 
ance to 

RollOU 

Salaries, 

Gratuities, 

State. 

Total  per 
100  Pupils 
in  Daily 
I Attend- 

p‘“'wr'o“f“' 

Total. 

School. 

Total. 

Per 

School.  . 

Ulster, 

2,382 

317,457 

134 

102,623 

42-8 

32- 

89,910 

1 £ s. 

87  12 

Munster, 

1,576 

241,518 

155 

95,597 

60-0  j 

39- 

67,038 

70  2 

100 

Leinster, 

1,466 

201,750 

143 

72,118 

49'2  ; 

34-3 

58,211 

80  14 

115 

Connaught,  . 

1,029 

150,094 

146 

45,887 

44  6 | 

30'5 

32,500 

70  16 

101 

Total, 

6,453 

910,819 

141 

316,225 

49-  j 

34-7 

247,661 

78  6 

- 
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patronage  of  the  schools ; thus,  Established  Church, 
Presbyterian,  Dissenting,  and  Catholic.* 

22232.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  further  docu- 
ment you  wish  to  put  in? — Yes  ; I now  beg  to  hand 
in  a Return  giving  an  account,  under  the  several  heads 
of  grant,  in  salaries,  &c.,  in  the  year  1862  to  Model 
schools,  with  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  each  of 
them  • in  Ordinary  schools  under  first-class  teachers, 


under  second-class  teachers,  under  third-class  teachers, 
and  under  probationers,  and  under  all  grades  taken  to- 
gether ; and  also  in  Convent  schools,  with  a short 
table  added,  from  myself,  to  make  tire  other  items 
more  intelligible.  The  Return  is  compiled  from  a 
Parliamentary  Paper,  (App.  No.  3),  No.  157 — 1864, 
moved  for  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  m.p. 


Model,  Ordinary,  and  Convent  Female  Schools,  1862 — Attendance  and  Grant  per  Pupil. 


— 
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School. 

Teachers" 
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Pre- 

struction. 

those  to 
being  100. 

Model  Schools,  . . 1 

49 

9,598  1 

195-8 

4,290 

87-5 

■*. 

24  6| 

11  4 

o 3$| 

s.  d. 
0 4 

36  61 

500 

55 

' I.  Class  Teachers, 

224 

34,035 

151-9 

12,510 

55-8 

15  7} 

2 9k 

0 8J 

0 51 

19  6f 

271 

§ 

H.  Class,  „ . | 

496 

64,329 

129-6 

23,001 

46:5 

12  7f 

1 6| 

0 41 

0 71 

15  21 

210 

! < 

III.  Class,  „ 

766 

82,682 

107-9 

28,327 

37- 

10  10J 

o n 

0 21 

0 51 

12  If 

168 

F 

Probationers,  . 

149 

14,282 

95-8 

5,050 

35-2 

- 

- I 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

6 

I.  IT.  III.  Class  and 
. Probationers,  . 

1,635 

195,328 

118-8 

68,868 

421 

12  2J 

1 4 

0 4 

0 5f 

14  4 

198 

Convent  Schools,  . 

129 

68,566 

531-5 

28,009 

217-3 

4 1 

2 5 

0 5 

0 3 

*7  2J 

100 

No.  of  Pupils. 


1,813  Total,  100- 
* Nuns,  themselves,  received  only  4s.  C d., 


. 273,492  101,167 

viz. : — 4s.  Id.  Capitation,  and  5 d.  Premiums. 


Fourth  Table,  on  the  subject  of  grants,  is  taken  from 
Table  II.  of  Grogan’s  Return,  of  grants  to  Convent 
schools,  under  the  heads  of  Capitation,  Premiums  and 
Gratuities,  Industrial  Instruction,  Paid  Monitors,  and 
total.  It  is  No.  430  Session  1864,  and  refers  to  the 
years  1860,  1861, 1862,  and  1863.  Its  importance,  in 
connexion  with  my  past  evidence,  lies  in  this,  that 
it  shows  that  a considerable  amount,  now  more 


than  half,  of  the  grants  given  to  Convent  Schools  is 
not  received  by  the  Nuns.  They  are  only  the  channels 
through  which  it  passes  to  Paid  Monitors,  all  of  whom 
arc  appointed  directly  by  the  Board,  through  the  In- 
spectors, to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  strongly 
object,  as  a grave  invasion  of  local  rights,  secured  under 
Lord  Stanley’s  early  system. 


Grants  to  Convent  Schools — 1860-3. 


Gri 

int  from  Nations' 

1 Board. 

Year. 

Daily 

Attend- 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Capitation.  | 

Gratuities. 

Industrial 

Instruction. 

Paid 

Monitors. 

Total. 

1860 

25,571 

124 

£ s.  d. 
5,199  12  1 

£ S. 
324  5 

301  0 0 

£ s.  d.  1 
2,219  9 8 

£ s.  d. 
8,044  6 9 

1861 

25,377 

128 

5,588  4 11 

521  5 

301  1 8 

2,891  6 8 

9,301  18  3 

1862 

28,008 

129 

5,715  12  11 

577  5 

351  1!  8 

3,499  3 7 

10,143  13  2 

1863 

30,406 

134 

6,181  5 4 

785  5 

434  8 4 , 

4,459  0 1 

11,859  18  9 

* Table  compiled  from  O’Reilly  Return  (No.  390— 1864)  of  amount  per  pupil,  in  daily  average  attendance,  during  flic 
year  1863,  paid  in  Salaries,  Gratuities,  Premiums,  &c.,  of  all  descriptions  : 


In  National  Schools  under 
Management  of 
Patrons  of 

Salaries. 

Total.  | 

Ratio  of 
Grants;  those 
to  Catholic 
schools  being 

s.  d.  1 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Established  Church, 

16  I.j 

51 

16 

7 

120 

Presbyterian  ,, 

15  7f  1 

5f 

16 

1} 

117 

Dissenting,  &c.,  „ 

13  If 

3 

13 

4f 

97 

Roman  Catholic  „ 

13  5 

4f 

13 

9f 

100 

From  the  above  return  is  excluded  all  schools  under  official  and  united  management,  as  Model,  Workhouse,  Gaol,  Asylum.  &c. 
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22233.  Mr.  Dease. — Have  you  any  other  document 
to  hand  in  respecting  that  portion  of  your  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  ?— Yes.  The 
name  of  the  late  illustrious  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare 
and  Leighlin,  having  been  largely  referred  to  in  my 
former  examination  of  the  13  th  July ; and  several  ques- 
tions, numbered  1 2484  to  1 2495,  having  been  put  to  me, 
founded  on  the  supposed  leaning  of  that  great  prelate 
towards  mixed  education,  I beg  leave  to  supplement 
my  answers  with  the  following  brief  extracts  from  Dr. 
Doyle’s  “ Life  and  Works.”  In  one  of  his  celebrated 
letters  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  pleading  for  a great  and 
liberal  scheme  of  public  education,  he  says  (I  read  from 
volume  1,  page  356) 

22234.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  that  Fitzpatrick  s Life  ! — 
Yes.  He  says : 

“ Do  we  wish  or  require  to  be  intrusted  with  the  public  in- 
struction ? No.  We  wish  only  that  the  portion  of  it  which  re- 
gards ourselves  be  intrusted  to  us.  We  do  not  desire  to  put 
our  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest.  All  we  require  is  that 
you  observe  the  commandment  of  Christ — 1 Whatever  you 
wish  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  in  like 
manner.’  You  would  not  confide  the  instruction  of  your 
children  to  us.  Do  not  oblige  us  to  intrust  ours  to  you. 
As  to  the  State  bestowing  aid,  we  feel  indebted  for  it.  We 
will  be  grateful  for  it.  We  shall  not  even  think,  if  you 
will,  that  the  State  exists,  only  for  the  good  of  the  people— 
that  we  are  its  subjects — that  we  pay  its  taxes,  supply  its 
luxuries,  bear  all  its  burthens,  fight  and  die  for  its  aggran- 
dizement or  glory.  We  will  waive  all  right  to  the  public 
money  of  the  State,  and  like  Lazarus  will  wait,  expecting  the 
crumbs.  All  this  we  will  do  : only  do  not  afflict  us,  byinter- 
posing  your  authority  between  us  and  our  children.  Do  not 
estrange  from  us  the  minds  or  affections  of  our  little  ones, 
or  teach  them  from  their  infancy  to  regard  the  stranger  as 
entitled  to  their  confidence.  Do  not  intimate  to  them  that 
their  Parents  or  Pastors  are  unfit  to  train  their  minds,  or 
inform  their  hearts,  or  introduce  them  to  the  world . If  you 
think  to  seduce  them  from  the  faith  in  which  we  have  suf- 
fered and  into  which  we  have  been  baptized,  avow  it,  and 
tell  us,  and  we  will  retire  with  them  into  the  desert  and  tell 
our  misfortunes  to  the  rocks ; or  we  will  cease  to  beget 
children  in  our  bondage,  and  let  our  name  be  forgotten  and 
our  race  be  extinguished.” 


22235.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — It 
is  in  his  Seventh  Letter  (Letter  of  J.  K.  L.)  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

22236.  Have  you  the  date1? — It  is  about  the  year 
1825  or  1826.  I cannot  tell  the  precise  date. 

22237.  That  was  during  the  time  of  the  agitation 
about  the  Kildare-place  Society? — Yes ; certainly. 

22238.  Then  it  was  long  before  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Board  in  1831 1—  Certainly,  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  subject  of  the  primary  schools  of  his  own 
diocese,  Dr.  Doyle,  in  a circular  to  his  clergy,  in  giving 
directions  for  fitting  up  parochial  schools,  says 

22239.  The  Chairman. — Give  the  date? — I think 
it  was  the  year  1825.  He  says — 


“In  all  these  Schools,  Religion  shall  be  the  first  and  last 
occupation  of  the  child — to  raise  his  pure  hands  to  Heaven, 
as  it  is  the  first  duty  assigned  him  by  his  Creator , so  shall  it 
be  the  groundwork  of  all  the  instruction  he  may  receive. 
Religion  shall  not  be  banished,  like  some  dangerous  infec- 
tion from  our  Schools.  A child  shall  not  be  taught  to  hide 
the  Summary  of  the  Law  of  God,  to  commune  with  Heaven 
by  stealth,  to  deceive  some  petulant  Inspector,  and  shield 
his  piety,  by  a lie.  No.  In  our  Schools  Religious  Instruction 
shall  be  the  basis  of  Education,  and  this  Religious  Instruction 
will  embrace  whatever  can  contribute  to  mould  the  heart 
to  virtue,  to  subdue  the  thoughts,  to  regulate  the  affec- 
tions, and  prepare  the  mind  of  the  child  for  that  world,  full 
of  danger,  into  which,  on  leaving  School,  he  is  obliged  to 
enter.”' 


22240.  Mr.  Dease. — As  the  first  extract  you  read 
from  Dr.  Doyle’s  “ Life  and  Works,”  applied  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  National 
system,  what  was  the  object  of  reading  it,  and  how  do 
you  apply  it  to  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry  ?— 
Dr.  Doyle  there  lays  down,  ex  cathedra,  Catholic  prin- 
ciples; ■without  reference  to  any  system,  any  details,  or 


any  scheme  of  school  management.  He  sees  appre-  Dec.  5,  1868. 
hension  of  the  Catholic  children  being  estranged  from 
their  Catholic  pastors  owing  to  the  inferior  part  they  Kayanagh, ' 
are  entitled  to  take  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  esq 
he  points  to  the  dangers  connected  with  it.  It  is 
principles  that  Dr.  Doyle  deals  with,  and  not  systems 
or  details,  and  therefore  his  solemn  utterances  are'  of 
importance,  at  all  times. 

22241.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  referred 
largely  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Doyle  in  the  years  1825, 

1826,  and  1829.  Was  the  National  system  of  educa- 
tion at  present  in  operation  in  view  of  the  public  at 
that  time? — Clearly  not. 

22242.  Was  Dr.  Doyle  in  favour  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  education  introduced  in  1831  at  anytime? — 

Favourable  to  the  new  system  as  then  projected  ? 

22243.  Did  he  show  in  any  way  his  approval  by 
practical  action? — Yes. 

22244.  In  what  way  ? — By  a Circular  to  his  Clergy, 
telling  them  to  enter  on  the  experiment. 

22245.  Did  he  ask  them  to  place  their  schools  under 
the  National  Board  of  Education  ?— Yes,  with  the  al- 
ternative, as  he  says,  “ that  should  we  be  again  doomed 
to  disappointment,  we  are  not  as  dumb  dogs  that  know 
not  how  to  bark.  We  can  readily  exclude  the  Commis- 
sioners, their  books,  and  their  agents  from  our  schools. 

22246.  Have  you  ever  said  that  Dr.  Doyle  ap- 
proved of  the  system  so  far  by  practical  action,  and  of 
model  schools,  as  proj  ected  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education? — No;  Dr.  Doyle  never  approved  of  the 
Model  Schools  of  the  Board. 

22247.  Have  you  ever  said  he  hailed  the  estab- 
lishment of  model  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  system  of  education  ? — No,  never.  I will  tell 
you  what  I did  say.  He  could  not  have  approved  of 
the  District  Model  Schools,  first  opened  more  than 
fifteen  years  after  his  death. 

22248.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me  if  you  answer  the 
questions.  He  never  did,  you  say? — He  never  ap- 
proved of  the  Board’s  Model  Schools. 

22249.  Did  he.  approve  of  the  principle  of  the 
system  of  which  they  form  a part  ? — He  not  only  ap- 
proved of  “ Model  Schools ,”  but  had  model  schools  in 
his  own  diocese  for  the  training  of  the  teachers.* 

22250.  I refer  to  his  approval  of  the  model  schools 
as  projected  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation ? — The  Commissioners  did  not  project  the 
model  schools  at  the  time  Dr.  Doyle  wrote  his  letter. 

(Question  repeated.)  Dr.  Doyle’s  letter  is  dated  the 
26th  December,  1831.  The  Commissioners  first  met 
as  a Commission,  on  the  first  day  of  that  month.  They 
first  sat  to  consider  grants  or  receive  applications,  at 
the  end  of  January,  1832,  so  that  a National  school  did 
not  exist  until  February,  1832.  Lord  Stanley’s  letter 
contains  no  reference  to  Stale  model  schools,  or  a pro- 
ject for  State  model  schools.  He  proposes  a model 
school  in  Dublin,  meaning  a training  school.  Dr. 

Doyle  never  wrote  anything  on  the  subject  of  National 
education  after  the  system  was  brought  into  operation. 

22251.  Who  was  the  first  party  to  indulge  in  at- 
tacks on  the  scheme  of  training  of  teachers,  model 
schools,  and  so  on  ? — I cannot  say. 

22252.  You  cannot  say?  Have  you  ever  said? — 

No ; not  in  the  terms  of  your  question,  certainly. 

22253.  Have  you  ever  said  that  while  a certain 
party  opposed  the  scheme  Dr.  Doyle  approved  of  it?— 

I am  not  aware. 

22254.  Will  you  recognise  your  own  words  in.  the 
following : — 

“ Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  local  model  schools,  instead 
of  being  a new  idea  or  a new  feature  in  the  National  system, 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  the  means  to  which  the 
Commissioners  looked,  and  on  which  they  confidently  relied, 
for  giving  completeness  and  entirety  to  their  system  of  train- 
ing teachers  ; and  it  may  not  be  unworthy  to  notice  that 
one  of  the  first  attacks  made  on  the  scheme  was  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a few 
months  after  its  promulgation ; while  within  two  months  of 
the  issuing  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  empowering  the  consti- 


*See  Dr.  Doyle’s  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Schools,  &c.,”  already  quoted  by  the  Witness  in  his  Evidence,  Q.  12290, 
page  516. 
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tution  of  the  National  Board,  Dr.  Doyle  forwarded  a 
circular,  instructing  his  clergy  to  place  their  schools  under 
the  new  Board,  and  in  which  his  lordship  states ‘The  rule 
which  requires  that  all  teachers  henceforth  to  be  employed 
be  provided  from  some  model  school,  with  a certificate  of 
their  competency,  will  aid  us  in  a work  of  great  difficulty — 
to  wit,  that  of  suppressing  hedge  schools,  and  placing  youth 
under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  and  of  those 
only.’” 

Do  you  recollect  that  ? — Perfectly,  and  in  that,  there 
is  no  inconsistency  whatever ; but  I would  ask  your 
lordship  to  request  Dr.  Wilson  to  say  from  what  he  is 
reading.  I ask  the  authority  for  that  document.  Is  it 
a public  or  a private  document  ? 

22255.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  as  part  of  your 
unpublished  report,  to  which  reference  was  made  by 
you  on  a former  day  1 — I deliberately  withdraw  any 
assent  I gave  to  its  recognition,  until  it  is  put  in,  con- 
formably with  the  law  of  evidence,  whether  as  a pub- 
lic document  or  a private  letter. 

[At  this  stage  the  room  was  cleared.  On  returning, 
the  examination  was  resumed  as  follows  : — ] 

22256.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  look  at  that 
paper,  and  say  if  it  is  in  your  handwriting  (paper 
handed  to  witness)  ? — It  is. 

22257.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  acknowledge  the 
portion  I have  read  as  part  of  that  document  1 — When 
I identify  it.  (The  witness  reads  the  portion.) 

22258.  Have  you  identified  that  as  part  of  your 
own  document  ? — Yes. 

22259.  Can  you  say  at  what  time  it  was  written  ? — 
I think  it  is  part  of  a general  report  referring  to  the 
Clonmel  Model  School,  the  year  1851.  I say  that  from 
memory. 

22260.  Are  you  sure  it  referred  to  1851,  or  to  a 
much  later  period,  1854  1 — I believe,  trusting  to 
memory,  that  the  report  refers  to  the  year  1851.  I find 
nothing  in  the  part  of  the  document  before  me,  in- 
ternally, to  lead  me  to  decide,  but  that  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence. 

22261.  Does  your  memory  serve  you  with  regard  to 
the  writing  of  that  document — the  preparation  of  that 
document  1 — No. 

22262.  Are  you  aware  that  the  document  furnishes 
internal  evidence  that  it  refers  to  model  schools,  and 
that  the  report  must  have  referred  to  1854? — So  far 
as  I am  concerned,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial. 

22263.  Was  not  your  object  to  show  that  Dr. 
Doyle  approved  of  the  united  system  of  education  and 
model  school  training,  while  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was 
opposed  to  it  ? — It  is  impossible  I could  have  so  meant. 
Never  at  any  period  of  my  existence  did  I mean  any- 
thing of  the  sort  just  stated.  I never  thought,  much 
less  wrote  that,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Doyle’s  opinions. 

22264.  Who  were  the  parties  specially  opposed  to 
the  model  school  system? — The  Catholics  are  now 
very  much  opposed  to  it. 

22265.  Who  were  the  parties  you  had  in  view  as 
specially  opposed  to  the  model  school  system  ? — In  the 
year  1854  the  Catholic  opposition  had  assumed  a for- 
midable shape  in  a few  localities,  and  was  appearing 
and  gathering  in  others. 

22266.  Who  were  the  parties  you  had  specially  in 
view  when  you  prepared  that  document  ? — I cannot  say, 
as  the  whole  Report  is  not  before  me. 

22267.  Were  they  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops? — 
Certainly  not. 

22268.  Did  you  ever  charge  the  parties  to  whom 
you  referred  in  that  document  with  being  insincere  ? — 
No.  But  produce  the  document. 

22269.  Or  say  that  their  toleration  of  the  National 
system,  so  far  as  it  means  mixed  education,  is  merely 
seeming,  and  not  sincere? — I don’t  think  I did. 

22270.  Have  you  ever  said  that  the  Commissioners 
neither  exercise  nor  claim  any  privilege  or  authority 
over  these  schools  beyond  that  which  their  rules  and 
regulations  grant  to  the  managers  of  the  ordinary  Na- 
tional schools  ? — I am  certain  I did,  and  I how  repeat  it. 

22271.  And  that  the  rules  and  regulations  practised 


in  every  National  school  are  those  which,  without  al- 
teration or  modification  are  carried  out  in  every  model 
school  ? — I now  repeat  the  same,  and  it  is  existing  at 
this  instant. 

22272.  Have  you  said  that  to  anyone  not  the  slave 
of  prejudice  and  dishonesty  these  schools  themselves 
should  commend  themselves,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  schools? — I may  have  said  it.  I don’t 
recollect.  But  I am  quite  certain  I would  not  say  it 

22273.  Have  you  not  said  that  the  opposition  to 
model  schools  is  in  reality  because  of  opposition  to 
the  cause  of  united  education  generally  ? — I firmly 
believed  it,  and  believe  it  now. 

22274.  You  do  not  regard  these  schools  as  a new 
feature  of  the  system? — One  of  them  is  as  old  as  1833. 
You  constantly  confound  district  or  local  model  schools, 
spread  over  the  country,  with  the  one  central  training 
school — therefore  there  appears  to  be  a conflict  between 
your  questions  and  my  answers,  and  an  irrelevancy 
with  regard  to  my  answers  that  this  will  explain.  Dr. 
Doyle  was  most  favourable  to  a training  school. 

22275.  Do  you  regard  these  schools  to  which  you 
refer  in  that  document,  as  a new  feature  of  the  system? 
— District  model  schools  were  a new  feature  of  the 
system,  dating  from  1849,  whilst  the  system  dates  from 
1831. 

22276.  Have  you  ever  said  they  were  not  a new 
feature  of  the  system  ? — Never  in  the  sense  you  state. 

22277.  Have  you  combatted  the  views  and  met  the 
objections  of  the  bishops  in  a masterly  argument  upon 
the  subject? — Never  of  the  bishops. 

22278.  Have  you  advocated  and  approved  of  them 
as  good  training  schools  ? — I approved  of  them  never 
more  strongly  with  regard  to  the  excellence  of  charac- 
ter of  the  secular  instruction  aimed  at  in  them  than  I 
have  done  in  portion  of  my  examination  before  this 
Commission.  I ask  you,  again,  to  read  the  whole 
document. 

22279.  Mi'.  StoTccs. — Is  it  a complete  one? — Not  at 
all.  It  is  only  an  unpublished  portion  of  a long  general 
report  on  the  Clonmel  model  schools,  for  1851. 

22280.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — Is  that  the  suppressed  part 
of  the  report  now  before  you  ? — It  is. 

22281.  Is  the  remainder  of  the  report  in  print? — 
The  remainder  was  published  for  1851. 

22282.  What  preceded  and  what  followed  that 
portion  ? — This  is  a portion  of  a long  report  upon  a 
single  model  school,  and  this  portion  was  omitted  by 
the  Commissioners  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

22283.  Do  you  consider  that  another  example  of 
mutilation  of  reports  ? — Clearly. 

22284.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I ask  the  witness  to  have 
the  kindness  to  read  this  document  ? — With  pleasure  I 
will  bow  to  your  lordship’s  decision.  Is  the  document 
to  be  read  on  the  condition  that  I shall  be  examined 
on  it  with  regard  both  to  this  and  to  the  remainder  of 
the  report?  I respectfully  decline  to  read  it,  if  that 
is  not  done. 

[At  this  stage  the  Commissioners  adjourned  for  a 
short  time.  On  resuming,  the  examination  was  con- 
tinued as  follows  : — ] 

22285.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  state  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  what  document  this  paper  is  a portion  ? 
— I am  satisfied  that  it  is  a portion  of  my  report  on  the 
Clonmel  model  schools  for  the  year  1851. 

22286.  Has  the  whole  of  that  report  been  pub- 
lished ? — The  remainder  of  the  report  has  been,  but  the 
passages,  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  manuscript  in 
your  lordship’s  hands,  have  not.'* 

22287.  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, in  which  you  give  to  the  Commissioners  a 
list  of  certain  schools  which  you  had  visited,  and  in 
which  you  say  you  found  violations  of  the  new  rule  of 
1866,  what  rule  do  you  refer  to  ? — Rule  15,  sec.  4. 

22288.  At  what  date  did  you  visit  the  Portadown 
school  ? — The  8th  of  September,  1868. 

22289.  Did  anybody  accompany  you  ? — No. 


* The  entire  Report,  including  the  portion  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  in  the  Appendix 
to  their  Report  for  1851,  and  the  portion  then  omitted,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence,  No.  16. 
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52290.  Was  tlie  manager  present  in  the  school,  or 
Only  the  teacher  ? — The  teachers  only. 

22291.  Was  this  a boys’  or  girls’  school  ? — A mixed 
school  of  boys  and  girls,  a very  large  one,  having  220 
boys  on  roll,  and  171  gifts,  or  a total  of  891. 

22292.  How  many  Roman  Catholics  were  on  the 
r0Us? — Forty-three,  out  of  a total,  on  the  rolls,  of 
391. 

22293.  Do  you  know  what  the  religious  denomi- 
nation of  the  principal  teacher  was  1 — Presbyterian. 

22294.  What  is  the  infraction  of  the  rules  as  to  re- 
ligious instruction  which  you  observed  1 — Religious  in- 
struction was  going  on,  during  the  time  of  my  visit.  I 
.remained  during  the  whole  of  its  continuance.  I entered 
•the  school  at  half-past  nine  o’clock,  when  the  scholars 
were  assembling.  Religious  instruction  begins  at  ten 
•o'clock,  and  lasts  till  a quarter  to  eleven  daily,  and 
■consists  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  repeating  the 
Catechism,  meaning  .the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the 
General  Assembly.  When  it  was  ten  o’clock,  the  children 
went  off  to  their  Scripture  classes,  and  the  assistant 
teachers  took  them  in  charge.  Meantime,  as  it  was 
important  to  me  to  economise  my  time,  I said  to  the 
•teacher  “ Though  I know  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
violation  of  the  rule — though  I have  no  authority  to 
remain  here — I came  here  for  a particular  purpose ; 
and  you  will,  I am  sure,  have  no  objection  to  let  me 
•examine  the  official  books.”  He  did.  I went  down 
through  the  school.  He  invited  me  to  examine  one  of 
the  Bible  classes.  I did  so,  and  was  rather  pleased  with 
their  answering.  I found  two  Catholic  children  present 
at  the  early  part  of  religious  instruction,  not  receiving 
or  taking  part  in  it,  but  present  in  the  room.  He  said 
the  Catholics  were  accustomed  to  thus  drop  in.  I 
wholly  acquit  the  master  of  having  any  design  on  the 
Catholic  children.  I believe  him  to  be  an  honest  and 
a respectable  man.  He  said  the  children  come  in  and 
go  about,  but  were  not  forced  or  compelled.  But  the 
■master,  under  the  rule,  was  bound  to  put  them  out. 

22295.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — He  said  that? — No,  I 
say  that. 

22296.  Are  the  closing  words  of  your  answer  your 
own,  or  the  master’s  ? — My  own ; I am  stating  to  you 
what  the  master’s  duty  and  obligations  were. 

22297.  That  is,  you  instructed  the  master  as  to  his 
•duty  ? — No,  but  I inform  the  Commissioners  that  there 
was  a violation  of  the  rule,  consisting  in  this,  that  the 
teacher  allowed  the  children  to  be  present,  though  not, 

I think,  with  any  bad  or  evil  design  ; and  that  it  was 
the  master’s  duty,  under  the  new  rule  of  the  Board,  to 
put  out  the  Catholic  children,  during  the  time  he  was 
giving  Protestant  religious  instruction. 

22298.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  state  whether  those 
two  children  were  present  at  the  beginning  of  religious 
instruction,  or  whether  they  came  in  late,  while  the 
religious  instruction  was  going  on  ? — They  merely 
dropped  in ; the  teacher  stated,  as  a practical  school- 
master, that  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  appealed 
to  my  knowledge  of  schools,  in  proof. 

22299.  Is  there  any  class-room  or  other  department 
to  which  such  children  could  resort  while  religious  in- 
struction was  going  on  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

22300.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  time  mentioned 
in  the  Time  Table  for  religious  instruction  ? — Ten  to 
ten  three-quarters  o’clock,  daily. 

22301.  Am  I to  understand  that  these  children 
were  not  in  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  religious 
instruction  ? — I cannot  say  ; but  they  were  there  dur- 
ing the  religious  instruction.  I called  attention  to  the 
fact  of  those  Roman  Catholic  children  being  there,  and 
the  master,  fairly,  went  into  an  explanation — they  were 
there,  before  me,  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction. 

22302.  Did  the  master  volunteer  the  statement  ? — 
No,  I questioned  him  very  closely  about  it ; but  he 
frankly  volunteered  the  explanation,  how  it  could  not 
be  avoided. 

22303.  You  said  you  yourself  took  a class  and  began 
to  examine.  Were  these  children  in  your  Bible  class  ? 

No,  not  in  the  Bible  class. 

22304.  Where  were  they  in  the  school  ? — In  the 
school-room. 


22305.  What  part  of  the  school — at  the  fire  ? — I 
don't  know  whether  there  was  a fire  or  not.  They  were 
in  the  school-room,  going  about,  within  heai-ing  of,  but 
not  receiving  instruction.  But  they  were  present  in 
the  room.  It  is  almost  the  mildest  form  of  violation 
that  could  occur  under  the  rale. 

22306.  Can  you  tell  the  names  of  these  children  ? — 
No,  I would  not  ask  anything  of  the  sort. 

22307.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  certain  it  was  a Pres- 
byterian school  ? — I heard  so  from  the  master. 

22308.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  sure  it  was  under 
the  National  Board  ? — I don’t  think  I should  be  asked 
that  question,  having  been  for  twenty-four  years  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board  and  as  Head  Inspec- 
tor, visiting  National  schools  in  every  county  in  Ire- 
land. 

22309.  Were  these  children  receiving  any  part  of 
the  instruction  communicated? — None,  whatever. 

22310.  How  far  were  they  removed  from  the  class 
under  instruction  ? — They  were  going  about,  freely, 
amongst  the  desks,  and  through  the  alleys  of  the 
school,  but  taking  no  part  whatever  in  it,  but  the 
teacher  was  bound,  under  the  rale,  as  there  was  no 
certificate  authorizing  their  presence,  to  put  them  out. 
There  was  no  further  violation  than  that.  As  these 
profess  to  be  protective  rales — and  it  was  the  special 
object  of  my  mission  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are 
practically  protective  or  not — it  is  my  duty  to  expose 
their  violation.  It  is  not  a question  about  the  two 
children  only,  because  the  whole  forty-three  Catholic 
children  on  the  rolls  are  similarly  exposed. 

22311.  Who  were  giving  religious  instruction  ? — The 
several  teachers,  including  six  assistants  and  monitors. 

22312.  Was  the  principal  teacher  present  ? — He  was 
beside  me  the  whole  time  of  my  visit. 

22313.  Did  he  allow  the  children  to  be  moving 
about  freely  through  the  classes  while  religious  instruc- 
tion was  being  given  ? — He  did,  two  children. 

22314.  Now,  as  I presume  you  regarded  that  as  a 
violation  of  the  law,  did  you  call  upon  the  manager 
of  the  school  to  make  any  representation  about  it? — 
No ; it  was  no  business  of  mine.  I neither  had  nor 
assumed  any  authority,  whatever.  I was  a mere  pri- 
vate gentleman. 

22315.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  make  any  entiy 
on  the  visitors’  book  of  your  visit  ? — I left  the  date 
and  my  name,  there  and  in  every  public  school  that 
I visited,  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

22316.  Master  Brooke. — In  bringing  charges  of 
violation  of  rale  against  a particular  school,  do  you 
not  see  the  necessity  of  enabling  the  Commission  to 
identify  the  particular  locality? — Yes,  if  I could  have 
anticipated  that  the  school  could  not  be  readily  found 
in  the  Board’s  Reports.  Which  is  it  more  likely  that 
a mistake  or  difficulty  of  identity,  as  to  names  of  locali- 
ties, would  occur  in  the  Board’s  Report,  as  to  this  one 
of  several  National  schools  in  Portadown,  or  that  a 
visitor  of  my  kind,  who  gives  all  the  details,  dates, 
teachers,  and  numbers  present,  obtained  on  a visit 
made  to  the  school  within  three  months,  could  be  mis- 
taken, as  to  its  being,  or  not  being,  a National  school  ? 

22317.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  name  of  the  street 
in  Portadown,  in  which  the  school  is  ? — I am  not.  It 
is  attached  to  the  leading  Meeting-house,  not  far  from 
the  railway,  and  within  two  minutes’  walk  of  the  chief 
hotel.  The  name  of  the  school  is,  I find,  Edenderry, 
Roll  No.  6593,  Parish  of  Seagoe,  co.  Armagh. 

22318.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  visit  a school  in 
Queen-street,  Lurgan? — Yes,  I did,  on  the  8th  of 
September ; the  same  day  that  I visited  the  other  in 
Portadown. 

22319.  Is  the  roll  number  8779? — That  is  the 
school,  Queen-street,  Lurgan,  parish  of  Shankhill,  co. 
Armagh. 

22320.  Under  Presbyterian  management  ? — Yes. 
22321.  How  many  Roman  Catholics  were  either 
present  or  on  the  rolls  the  day  you  visited  it? — This  is 
a mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls,  and  on  the  rolls,  that 
day,  there  were  fifty-four  boys  and  sixty-three  girls,  or 
a total  of  117 — and  of  these  117  children,  sixteen  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

6 I 
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22322.  Do  you  know  what  denomination  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  was  ? — Presbyterian,  I think. 

22323.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  not  sure? — Not 
certain,  nor  does  it  affect  the  information  I have  to  give. 

22324.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  observe  any  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 
there  ? — Yes,  very  serious  violations  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  the  letter  of  the  rule,  also. 

22325.  Will  you  describe  them  ? — First,  the  Catholic 
parents  are  canvassed  by  the  teachers  to  sign  this 
Certificate  Book,  which  is  a violation  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  rule  of  1866-7.  The  Commissioners  is- 
sued the  following  Minute,  already  given  in  evidence 
(Q.  19387),  explaining  the  object  of  the  rule : — 

“The  object  of  the  rule  is  more  fully  to  cany  out  the 
general  principle  of  the  Board,  that  no  child  is  to  receive 
any  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its 
parent.” 

Which  clearly  implies  that  patrons  or  teachers  are  not 
to  send  for  the  parents  to  canvass  them,  nor  ask  them 
do  they  consent  to  this,  that,  and  the  other.  I may 
mention  that  this — to  take  an  illustration  from  rail- 
way life,  is  shunting  from  the  old  Notice  System  to  the 
new  Rule  of  1866,  in  order  to  bring  all  the  Catholic 
children  that  between  1847-1866,  had  been  under 
proselytising  practices,  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  system,  within  the  operation  of  the  new  Certificate 
Book,  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing,  under  the  new 
Rule,  of  1866,  the  improper  practices  secured  under 
the  old  one  of  1847-1866. 

22326.  Were  you  present  in  the  school  while  any 
religious  instruction  was  going  on? — Certainly. 

22327.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholics  present? 
— Yes. 

22328.  Mr.  Waldron. — What  was  the  date  of  the 
Circular  ? — It  was  forwarding  a Minute  of  the  Board 
dated  the  26th  of  February,  1867,  explanatory  of  the 
New  Rule  of  1866. 

22329.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  state  what  you 
observed  with  reference  to  those  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren?— I found  three  Roman  Catholics  out  of  the 
sixteen  on  Roll,  present  at  the  time  of  religions  instruc- 
tion, which  was  being  given  while  I was  in  the  room. 
This,  in  itself  constitutes  no  violation  of  the  new  rule  of 
the  Board  ; but  when  I came  to  inquire  into  the  Certifi- 
cates and  how  they  were  obtained  from  the  parents,  I 
ascertained  that  the  teacher  asks  the  parents  to  sign 
the  Certificate  Book.  She  had  been  assistant  under  the 
late  teacher,  who  did  so,  by  direction  of  the  Patron. 

22330.  From  whom  did  you  acquire  this  informa- 
tion ? — From  the  principal  teacher,  Sarah  A.  Cosgrow. 
Six  mothers  and  four  fathers  signed  their  names  or 
their  marks,  chiefly  the  latter,  to  Certificates  authorizing 
their  fifteen  Roman  Catholic  children  to  receive  the 
whole  or  portion  of  the  course  of  religious  instruction 
given  in  the  school,  that  course  being  exclusively 
Protestant. 

22331.  Would  that  be  a certificate  which  would  be 
revocable  under  the  rules  by  the  parents  ? — Certainly. 
In  the  Proviso  (Q.  19,553),  it  is  stated  that  such  ex- 
pression of  desire  may,  at  any  time,  be  revoked  by  the 
parent,  and  such  revocation  renders  the  Certificate  in- 
operative. 

22332.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholic  children 
present,  unduly,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  school? — No  ; 
they  were  present  under  the  authority  of  the  Certifi- 
cates. 

22333.  Your  point  in  this  case  is,  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  parents  were  unduly  canvassed  to  sign  ? — 
The  parents  were  canvassed  by  the  teacher,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  school.  And  now  I am  to 
state  what  was  the  social  class  of  children,  and  what  was 
the  inducement  to  the  parents.  The  school,  though 
attached  to  the  Methodist  church,  is  under  the  patron- 
age of  a Presbyterian  clergyman.  It  was  known  as  the 
Ragged  School,  up  to  about  two  years  ago ; the  children 
gotfood  in  the  school — a meat  and  soup  dinner,  daily,  and 
porridge  every  morning ; but  the  funds  of  the  school 
having  gone  down,  they  are  now  reduced  to  bread,  at 
mid-day  ; and  they  also  get  clothes,  at  half  price. 

22334.  Did  the  teacher  state  to  you  that  she  can- 


vassed the  parents,  by  direction  of  the  manager? — Dis- 
tinctly ; and  told  me  the  very  terms  in  which  she  did 
so.  Thus,  for  illustration,  “Mrs.  So-and-so,  do  you 
wish  your  child  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
school  ?”  “ To  be  sure  I do.”  “ All  the  advantages  ?” 
“ Certainly.”  “Religious  instruction,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school.  If  so,  you  are  to  sign  your 
name  here.”  “ I cannot  write.”  “ I will  fill  it-  for 
you,  and  we  will  get  some  one  to  sign  it.”  The 
trap  is,  “ all  the  advantages  of  the  school,”  which  any 
parent  would  understand  to  mean  the  usual  common 
literary  advantages  of  a school.  This  is  the  trap  for 
the  unfortunate  parents.  Some  of  these  children  are 
illegitimate — waifs  of  the  immoralities  of  a large  manu- 
facturing town.  I must  say,  that  in  the  worst  days 
of  Souper  and  proselytising  societies  in  Ireland,  I never 
met  with  a much  worse  case  than  this. 

22335.  Mr.  Sulliva/n. — According  to  the  rule  of  the 
Board,  is  it  not  the  father  should  sign  ? — The  rale  of 
the  Board  is,  that  if  there  is  a difference  of  creed,  then 
the  father  must  sign,  but  if  it  is  well  known  to 
the  teacher  that  the  parents  are  of  one  creed,  and 
that  there  is  no  hitch  or  difficulty  about  it,  he  certainly 
would  accept  the  mother’s  signature ; but,  in  a case 
of  mixed  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal. 

22336.  Mr.  Gibsmi. — Did  you  apply  the  word  “ can- 
vassing ” to  the  fact  of  the  teacher  in  the  school  ask- 
ing that  question  of  the  mother,  when  the  mother 
brought  the  child  to  her? — I do. 

22337.  Did  the  teacher  go  to  the  house? — The 
teacher  sent  to  the  parents,  in  the  case  of  those  that 
were  on  the  roll  at  the  time  the  new  rule  came  into 
operation,  which  is  explained  by  what  I have  described 
before — “ Shunting”  from  the  old  to  the  new  rule — 
whilst  in  the  case  of  new  entries,  the  teacher  had  an 
opportunity  of  canvassing  the  parents,  if  they  came 
with  the  children,  which  they  rarely  do,  to  enter  them. 
As  a general  rule,  the  parents  were  sent  for. 

22338.  Do  you  apply  the  word  “ canvassing  ” to  the 
fact  of  the  teacher  asking  the  question  of  the  parent? 
— I do  apply  it. 

22339.  That  is  what  you  call  canvassing  ? — I do  call 
it  a species  of  canvassing. 

22340.  You  said  it  was  canvassing — now  you  say 
it  is  a species  of  canvassing? — Certainly;  because  there 
are  different  grades  of  canvassing.  Sending  for  a 
parent  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  canvassing. 

22341.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  go  to  that 
school? — About  three  o’clock.  I was  there  from 
three  to  half-past  three  o’clock,  while  religious  instruc- 
tion was  going  on. 

22342.  Did  you  look  at  the  Time  Table  to  see  what 
hour  religious  instruction  was  for  ? — Yes ; I always  do 
that. 

22343.  Those  parents  you  say  the  teacher  sent  for; 
had  they  their  children  at  the  school  before  the  new 
rule  came  into  force  ? — Some  of  them  had. 

22344.  Did  she  send  for  all  the  parents  of  all  the 
children  in  the  school  ? — No ; I did  not  say  that  she  did. 

22345.  What  parents  did  she  send  for  when  the 
new  regulation  came  in  force  ? — The  teacher  told  me  she 
was  not  long  in  office,  as  principal  teacher — that  she 
had  been  assistant  before — that  the  parents  were 
sent  for  by  her  predecessor,  and  that  she  followed  the 
same  practice  with  regal'd  to  the  new  comers  since, 
as  she  knew  that  the  late  teacher  was  directed  to  do  so 
by  the  patron. 

22346.  The  Chairman. — Was  there  anybody  with 
you  at  the  school  ? — Oh,  no,  my  lord ; but  I met  the 
patron,  twice  that  day,  in  the  town. 

22347.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
patron  ? — The  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  who,  I think,  had 
been  a witness  before  this  Commission. 

22348.  The  Chairman. — Had  you  any  conversation 
with  him  ? — None,  whatever,  my  lord. 

22349.  Mr.  Dease. — With  respect  to  the  mothers 
who  signed,  are  you  aware  whether  they  had  husbands 
who  were  available  to  sign,  or  whether  they  were 
widows  ? — The  teacher  told  me  some  of  their  children 
were  illegitimate. 

22350.  Were  there  any  other  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
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dren  attending  that  school,  besides  those  whom  you 
found  at  religious  instruction  ? — Yes.  I found  only 
three  Catholics  present  at  religious  instruction,  out  of 
sixteen  on  the  roll;  but  there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  number  ordinarily  present,  and  the  number 
on  the  rolls.  Sixteen  on  roll  would  give  five  accus- 
tomed to  attend,  daily. 

22351.  For  how  many  of  the  total  number  of  Homan 
Catholic  children  whose  names  were  on  the  roll  had 
their-  parents  signed  Certificates  1 — I found  ten  certifi- 
cates, altogether,  in  the  book,  extending  to  fifteen  chil- 
dren. I found  sixteen  on  the  roll ; but  the  chief  point, 
with  regard  to  this  case,  as  the  first  example  of  the 
sort,  is  the  use  made  of  this  new  rule.  It  is  only  going 
from  the  Notice  System  to  another  still  worse,  with 
documents  to  legalize  a practice  that  I believe  to  be 
contrary  to  all  fair  play,  with  regard  to  the  state- 
aided  public  primary  schools  of  the  kingdom. 

22352.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  not  the  teacher  bound  to 
see  that  the  parent  fully  understands  the  nature  of  the 
Certificate? — The  teacher  is  bound  by  the  rule  to  do  so. 

22353.  Can  he  do  so  without  asking  questions  ? — 
Certainly  not.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  question 
should  not  be  asked  whether  the  parent  would  or 
would  not  sign.  It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  rule  of  1866. 

22354.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Is  it  the  duty  of  the 
Inspector  of  the  district,  to  see  that  the  rule  is  ob- 
served?— It  is  eminently  his  duty,  to  this  extent.  He 
is  to  examine  the  Certificates  signed  by  the  teacher, 
and  having  examined  them,  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit, 
he  is  then  to  attest  the  fairness  of  the  entry.  How  is 
it  to  be  done?  It  is  impossible  the  Inspectors  could 
properly  test  each  case — absolutely  impossible.  Sup- 
pose the  signatures  are  forged,  of  which  I will  be  able 
to  produce  evidence,  here — is  the  Inspector  to  go  about 
the  country,  over  a radius  of  three  miles  round,  and 
question  parents  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  signature  ? It  could  not  be  done. 

22355.  You  said  in  the  case  of  those  sixteen  chil- 
dren, that  they  were  all  accustomed  to  attend  ? — No. 

22356.  What  did  you  say  ? — I said  I found  Certi- 
ficates for  fifteen  children  on  the  Certificate  Book, 
and  that  there  were  sixteen  on  the  rolls.  Therefore, 
the  whole  sixteen  might  be  said  to  attend,  though  I 
found  but  three  Catholics  present,  undergoing  religious 
instruction,  while  I was  in  the  room.  I called  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  the  number  on  the  roll 
and  the  number  present.  Therefore  you  are  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  others  do  attend. 

22357.  So  that,  even  with  the  inducement  you  re- 
ferred to,  there  is  not  now  a full  attendance  ? — I don’t 
know  anything  about  the  attendance,  beyond  what  I 
have  stated. 

22358.  Talcing  the  three  children  whom  you  found 
present  as  a standard  ? — I don’t  know  that  that  has 
anything  to  say  to  it.  I found  three  present,  and  sixteen 
on  the  roll.  That  is  not  unusual.  I visited,  8th  Sep- 
tember, one  of  the  lowest  seasons  of  the  year. 

22359.  So  that  the  inducements  to  which  you 
referred  have  not  increased  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance ? — That  was  only  for  a day. 

22360.  Taking  the  three  Homan  Catholics  as  air  ex- 
ample ? — Visiting  the  school  for  a day,  surely  does  not 
enable  me  to  say  what  was  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance, with  regard  to  Catholics. 

22361.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  school  ? — In  what  respect. 

22362.  In  any  respect  ? — Oh  yes,  very  peculiar. 

22363.  Did  you  know  or  hear  of  anything  peculiar  in 
the  case  of  this  school  ? — I did  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  school  until  I went  into  it,  by  mere  accident. 

22364.  Did  you  discover  anything  peculiar  in  the 
history  of  the  school  ? — The  only  point  in  its  history 
I inquired  or  cared  about  was  whether  there  was 
any  material  inducement  given  to  Homan  Catholic 
children  to  falsify  what  their  Church  teaches,  and  what 
they  believe,  and  I found  that  there  was. 

22365.  You  have  referred  to  three  ? — I have  enu- 
merated them. 

32366.  In  convent  schools  do  you  find  clothes  given 


and  food  given — inducements  of  that  kind  given? — 
Yes,  but  only  to  “the  household  of  the  faith.” 

22367.  Is  that  a proof  that  the  design  in  convent 
schools  is  to  proselytise? — It  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
Catholics  proselytising  Catholics — it  is  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  faith  relief  is  given  in  Convent  schools. 
If  I found  the  same,  in  a Presbyterian  school,  I could 
not  object  to  it. 

22368.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  allege  that  the 
gifts  of  food  and  clothing  were  given  specially  to  Homan 
Catholics  ? — No ; they  were  given,  generally,  to  the 
poor,  but  by  these  the  destitute  Roman  Catholics  were 
tempted  to  publicly  falsify  the  teaching  of  their-  Church 
— in  other  words,  to  become  hypocrites  ; there  is  no 
other  name  for  it,  for  no  Roman  Catholic  believes  in  the 
scheme  of  religious  instruction  propounded  in  Protest- 
ant schools. 

22369.  Mr.  Gibson. — Should  they  refuse  to  give 
food  and  clothes  to  Roman  Catholic  poor  children  in 
the  school  ? — No  ; I don’t  think  they  should. 

22370.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  there  in  that  school 
Protestants  of  different  denominations  who  receive 
food  from  day  to  day? — I understood  all  the  poor 
children  received  it,  without  reference  to  religion. 

. 22371.  Should  you  think  it  fail-  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  should  be  refused  food,  while  others 
received  it  ? — No  ; I think  the  food  ought  to  be  given 
to  all  who  need  it — that  the  poor  ought  to  be  assisted, 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  Christian  or 
Pagan.  But  I believe  that  the  special  object  of  this  relief 
was  to  allure  the  Roman  Catholic  destitute,  to  trade 
on  their  wants,  and  get  them  to  attend  the  school, 
and  falsify  their  religious  principles,  by  joining  in  a 
course  of  religious  instruction  which  they  disbelieve. 

22372.  Do  you  charge  that  on  the  school,  because  it 
is  under  the  National  Board,  or  because  it  is  under 
the  management  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman  ? — I 
would  say  the  same,  if  I found  it  done  by  Roman 
Catholics,  against  a poor  Protestant  minority,  just 
as  heartily  as  I would  say  it  against  the  West  Con- 
naught Mission  Society. 

22373.  Are  you  aware  this  was  a Ragged  School  pre- 
viously in  existence,  and  not  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  Perhaps  it 
was.  Its  antecedents  nor  its  mission  do  not  concern 
me  beyond  my  present  object. 

22374.  Are  you  aware  that  when  it  was  established, 
even  as  a ragged  school,  and  not  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  its  principle  was  that  of  non- 
compulsion?— It  only  shows  the  absurdity  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  school  has  been  made  better  by  the  connec- 
tion, for,  like  the  devil  in  the  Gospel,  “ the  second  state 
of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.”  It  is  as  bad  as, 
nay  worse,  than  when  it  had  not  the  supposed  protec- 
tive rules  of  the  National  Board,  with  the  addition 
that  Roman  Catholic  ratepayers  are  now  taxed  to 
support  it  as  a “ souping  ” school. 

22375.  Who  is  the  Inspector  of  the  district? — Mr. 
Roantree  is  the  Acting-Inspector. 

22376.  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  ? — 
None,  whatever. 

22377.  Is  he  a Roman  Catholic? — He  is. 

22378.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  teacher  to 
whom  you  have  referred  ? — Sarah  A.  Cosgrow. 

22379.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  her  predecessor  ? — 
No ; I don’t  see  the  name  on  my  notes.  The  person 
referred  to  by  me  was  her  immediate  predecessor. 

22380.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Teachers  violated 
the  rule  by  asking  the  Parent  to  sign  the  Certificate  ? — 

I do.  The  Board’s  Minute  implies  so. 

22381.  Should  you  not  regard  it  as  fail-,  in  case  of 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  she  should 
question  the  parent  in  reference  to  signing  the  Certifi- 
cate ? — She  should  no  more  ask  a question  than  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  which  I put  in  evidence  on  the 
last  day  I was  examined  (Q.  19377.)  The  creed 
registration  of  the  child  should  be  final  and  complete. 

22382.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  think  Roman 
Catholics  would  act  in  precisely  the  same  way? — I 
am  certain  Roman  Catholics  would  so  act,  and  the  one 
solitary  case  of  seeming  exception  that  I found  would 
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have  been  the  first  brought  forward,  if  I were  allowed. 
It  occurred  at  a Catholic  school  in  this  city — a case  of 
one  Protestant  child  who  was  taught  the  Catholic  cate- 
chism, under  a Certificate  regularly  drawn  up  by  the 
legal  guardian  in  charge  of  the  child.  I would  bring 
it  up  with  the  same  firmness  as  in  the  other  case,  to 
show  the  failure  of  the  rule  to  protect  minorities. 

22383.  You  said  the  parents  were  canvassed — how 
were  they  canvassed  ? — By  deceitfully  asking  them, 
“ Do  you  wish  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  school 
for  your  children?”  Any  parent  would  naturally 
understand  this  to  mean  the  general  instruction  of  the 
school.  The  teacher  acknowledged  to  me  the  very 
form  of  expression  she  put  to  the  parents — “ Do  you 
wish  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  school  for  your 
child  ?”  “ Of  course  I do.”  “ The  most  important 
reading  lesson  we  have  is  the  Bible  lesson  in  the  morn- 
ing. Do  you  wish  for  all  the  advantages  ?”  “ I 

wish  my  child  to  have  all  the  advantages.”  “ If  so, 
sign  this.”  That  which  they  sign  is  a difficult  legal 
document,  full  of  long  hard  words,  which  the  people 
don’t  understand. 

22384.  That  is  your  opinion  of  the  new  rule  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  ? — Yes,  that 
the  part  of  it  to  be  read  to  parents  is  a difficult  docu- 
ment. 

22385.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  teachers  and 
Inspector  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  children  pro- 
tected, and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  anxiety  they  send 
for  the  parents,  or  visit  the  parents,  and  read  for  them 
the  document  to  ascertain  their  wish  on  the  matter  ? — 
I can  answer  only  from  the  facts  that  came  before  me. 

22386.  Do  you  express  a doubt  upon  the  subject  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  every  instance, 
I may  say,  that  came  under  my  notice,  of  a Catholic 
parent  signing  this  Certificate  Book,  by  name  or  mark, 
to  have  his  child  taught  an  opposite  religion,  that  it 
was  obtained  through  misunderstanding,  bribe,  trick, 
or  deceit  of  some  form  or  other. 

22387.  In  visiting  this  school  what  question  did  you 
put  to  Miss  Cosgrow  on  the  subject  ? — Such  questions 
as  drew  out  the  information  I have  given. 

22388.  Did  you  demand  of  her  how  her  predecessors 
had  got  the  signatures  ? — I asked  her  to  explain  to  me 
her  own  course  of  action  with  regard  to  it. 

22389.  What  explanations  did  she  give?  — She 
stated  that  she  followed  precedent — that  her  predecessor 
did  so  and  so,  while  she  was  assistant  to  her  principal, 
and  that  the  latter  did  so  under  the  direction  of  the 
patron. 

22390.  Did  she  say  she  was  assistant  when  the  new 
rale  came  into  operation  ? — She  stated  she  was  assistant 
when  the  new  rale  was  in  operation,  and  gave  me  that 
account  of  its  action. 

22391.  Did  she  not  state  she  had  been  assistant  pre- 
vious to  the  new  rule  coming  into  operation  ? — I think 
I understood  her  to  say  that  it  was  within  her  time  the 
rule  did  come  into  operation,  and  that  the  teacher  acted 
so  and  so,  by  direction  of  the  patron. 

22392.  Did  she  tell  you  her  predecessor  had  sent 
for  the  parents  in  order  to  read  the  rale  to  them  V — 
I understood  her  to  say  so,  distinctly. 

22393.  Did  she  tell  you  who  caused  her  to  send  for 
them  ? — The  patron,  she  told  me. 

22394.  Are  you  sure  she  could  not  have  named  an- 
other party  1 — I am  sure  she  did  not  name  another 
party. 

22395.  Are  you  sure  she  did  not  name  the  Inspector  ? 
— No,  she  did  not. 

22396.  Are  you  sure  she  did  not  say  that  the  In- 
spector, who  was  a Roman  Catholic,  came  into  the 
school  as  soon  as  the  new  rale  became  law,  and  finding 
Roman  Catholic  children  there,  told  the  teacher  to  send 
for  the  parents  and  read  the  rale  to  them  ? — But,  if 
the  Inspector  did  so,  he  wholly  misapprehended  the 
spirit,  drift,  and  design  of  the  new  rule. 

22397.  Did  she  tell  you  this  ? — She  did  not,  nor  did 
I ask  her.  I hear  it  now,  for  the  first  time. 

22398.  Did  you  endeavour  to  leave  upon  her  mind 
the  impression  that  you  were  a Royal  or  Assistant 
Commissioner? — I did  not.  The  thought  never  entered 


into  my  mind.  I never  was  a candidate  for  either  office  ; 
and  with  respect  to  that  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  I 
don’t  think  it  is  an  office  I would  be  very  likely  to- 
accept. 

22399.  Did  you  find  out  that  the  requisite  notice^ 
was  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholics  who  told  their  chil- 
dren to  remain  ? — She  told  me  they  were  all  Noticed,, 
under  the  old  scheme  ; that  is  in  my  notes,  and  that 
“ all  stayed.”  These  are  the  very  words  in  my  notes. 

22400.  You  have  already  acknowledged  that  when 
the  new  rale  was  introduced  the  patron  told  the 
teacher  to  send  to  those  Roman  Catholic  parents  and 
see  if  they  would  give  their  consent? — Yes,  I so  un- 
derstood, from  the  teacher. 

22401.  Positive  and  express? — Yes. 

22402.  Did  they  give  their  consent  ? — I cannot  say.. 

22403.  Did  you  inquire  ? — I have  a distinct  state- 
ment on  my  notes,  “ All  noticed  under  the  old  scheme 
— all  stayed.” 

22404.  Was  not  that  action  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  a proof  of  honesty  and  integrity  in  carrying 
out  the  new  rule  ? — Of  the  very  opposite,  I think. 

22405.  Was  there  any  other  way  to  acquaint  the 
parents  with  the  change  of  rule  ? — He  should  have 
been  perfectly  silent  on  the  subject.  The  very  fact  of 
being  registered,  as  in  the  workhouse,  “ Roman  Ca- 
tholic,” was  quite  enough.  They  should  not  be  asked 
“ Are  you  willing  to  become  a Protestant  ?”  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  on  the  very  face  of  it. 

22406.  Did  you  inquire  whether  the  teacher  asked 
the  parents  to  notify  then-  permission  by  signing  the- 
Certificate,  and  that  if  they  wished  their  children  to- 
retire  they  had  only  to  express  that  wish,  and  the 
children  would  be  permitted  to  do  so  ? — I don’t  know 
that  I asked  any  question  about  it.  I found  ten  cer- 
tificates of  Roman  Catholic  parents  authorizing  their 
children  to  get  different  forms  of  Protestant  religious 
instruction,  and  I inquired  how  did  these  come  there. 

22407.  Did  you  ask  the  teacher  if  she  did  not,  at 
the  same  time,  inform  the  parents  that  their  not  doing 
so  would  not  prevent  their  children  from  receiving  the 
full  benefit  of  secular  instruction  ? — I don’t  know  that 
I asked ; I cannot  say. 

22408.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  the  two  cases  which  you 
give  under  the  two  classes  of  tampering  with  children 
in  the  school — are  they  the  only  cases  you  could  bring 
forward  ? — Not  at  all.  There  are  cases  all  over  Antrim, 
all  through  Belfast,  in  Down,  and  over  the  country, 
in  most  of  the  places  I visited. 

22409.  Then  they  are  selected  as  examples? — I beg 
your  pardon.  The  way  his  lordship  came  to  take 
them  up  was  from  the  order  of  my  tour.  The  first  town 
I went  to  was  Portadown,  and  on  the  same  day  I went 
to  Lurgan.  It  would  be  my  itinerary,  to  go  in  that 
order ; to  follow  the  list  before  his  lordship,  would  re- 
peat the  same  abuses,  over  and  over  again. 

22410.  Rev.  Di\  Wilson. — Having  been  asked  to 
give  in  a list  of  cases,  did  you  not  put  in  this  list 
those  you  thought  best  for  your  purpose  ? — Not  at  all. 
I merely  took  them  in  the  older  of  my  journal,  now 
before  me.  I hand  you  the  journal  from  which  I 
copied  them.  I picked  them  out  here  and  there.  I 
gave  them  in  the  older  of  my  route  from  Portadown 
to  Lurgan,  then  to  Belfast,  and  so  on,  through  Down 
and  Antrim. 

22411.  The  Chairman. — In  the  list  which  you  have 
given  in,  are  there  any  other  cases  which  are  like  this 
case  of  Lurgan,  confined  to  the  question  of  canvassing  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord,  numbers  of  cases.  In  Academy- 
street,  Belfast  (two  schools),  Correen,  Brouglishane 
male,  Eliza-street  (Belfast),  Galgorm  male  and  female, 
Guy’s,  (3  schools,  Ballymena,)  Donaghadee,  No.  2, 
Killaghey,  co.  Down,  <fec.,  Charlotte-street,  and  St. 
Anne’s,  (Belfast). 

22412.  Male  and  female  ? — Yes. 

22413.  Mr.  Gibson. — These  are  Established  Church  ? 
— Yes,  I believe  so  ; newly  come  over  to  the  Board. 

22414.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  date  you 
visited  the  Fountain-street  female  and  infant  schools, 
at  Belfast  ? — The  9th  of  September. 

22415.  How  many  Roman  Catholic  children  were 
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returned  on  the  rolls? — In  the  female  school,  of  143 
on  roll,  four  are  Roman  Catholics ; patron  the  Rev. 
William  Bruce,  assisted,  by  a ladies’  committee.  In 
Fountain-street  Infants’  school,  under  the  same  patron- 
age, there  were  174  on  roll,  of  whom  four  are  Catholics. 
In  each  school,  the  Catholic  children  came  in  during 
religious  instruction,  and  are  left  to  sit,  or  to  go 
about.  So  far  as  I know  and  believe,  there  is  no  active 
instruction  given  to  them,  merely  their  passive  pre- 
sence in  the  school,  which  is  a violation  of  the  rule, 
there  being  no  Certificates. 

22416.  Mr.  Stokes. — That  comes  under  the  class 
of  the  Portadown  school  ? — Yes. 

22417.  The  name  is  the  Edenderry  school? — Yes. 
With  regard  to  the  Fountain-street  school,  I wish  to 
make  a remark.  I spoke,  to  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Belfast,  wherever  I found  abuses  of 
this  sort,  and  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  told  me  he 
visited  these  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  juveniles  of  his  flock,  but  that  he  could  not  repeat 
his  visit.  He  was  assailed  by  the  children  singing  songs, 
andusingoffensive  language  which  I would  rather  notre- 
peat — in  coarse  terms  that  I would  rather  not  put  in 
evidence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  administrator  of  St. 
Malachy’s,  Belfast,  informed  me  that  he  visited  these 
schools,  looking  after  the  members  of  his  flock ; he 
found  a few  Catholic  children  there,  but  the  other  chil- 
dren cried  out  to  them,  when  the  priest  entered  “ Look 
at  your  father.”  I asked  Mr.  Brennan  was  this  meant 
in  the  literal,  and  natural,  or  only  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  he  said,  “ in  the  natural  sense  only.”  The 
children  set  up  singing,  “ I won’t  be  a Nun,”  and  other 
songs  in  the  school,  and  not  wishing  to  give  occasion 
for  strife  or  to  create  unpleasantness,  he  said  he  should 
not  wish  to  repeat  his  visits  to  a place  of  the  sort. 

22418.  The  Chairman. — Were  you  present  in  this 
school  while  any  religious  instruction  was  going  on  ? 
— I am  not  sure  that  I was.  It  does  not  appear  in 
my  notes,  and  I wish  to  be  cautious.  It  does  not 
affect  the  question  however.  I took  the  material  notes 
that  I wanted. 

22419.  How  did  you  ascertain  the  children  were  in 
the  school  during  religious  instruction? — From  the 
two  teachers,  mother  and  daughter — very  respectable 
women. 

22420.  Were  there  any  other  rooms  attached  to  the 
school  into  which  the  children  who  arrived  before  the 
religious  instruction  was  concluded  might  have  gone 
to  shelter  ? — Yes,  there  were. 

22421.  In  this  case  is  your  allegation  simply  con- 
fined to  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
in  the  schools  ? — Yes,  the  new  rule  is  made  inoperative, 
which  requires  them  to  exclude  Catholic  children,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Certificate  from  their  parents. 

22422.  Mr.  Gibson. — When  did  you  commence  this 
visitation  ? — Early  in  September. 

22423.  Will  you  tell  me  what  day  you  left  Porta- 
down?— I left  Dublin  Monday,  7th  September,  and 
visited  Portadown  (Edenderry)  school,  and  those  in 
Lurgan  on  the  8th. 

22424.  When  did  you  return? — I was  just  one 
month  engaged  in  Ulster,  apart  from  the  time  I spent 
in  Dublin,  before  and  after,  on  same  mission. 

22425.  When  did  you  finish  this  northern  inspec- 
tion?—I finished  the  inspection  of  the  north  in  a 
month. 

22426.  Give  me  the  date? — Saturday  night,  3rd 
of  October,  on  which  day  I visited  twelve  schools,  in 
Tyrone. 

22427.  You  were  engaged  in  it  from  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  3rd  of  October  after? — Yes,  and  after- 
wards resumed  same  inquiry  in  Dublin. 

22428.  You  say  you  left  Dublin  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember and  returned  on  the  3rd  of  October — were  you 
away  the  whole  time  ? — The  whole  time,  in  Ulster. 

22429.  How  many  days  were  you  actually  engaged 
in  visiting  the  schools  ? — Every  day  that  the  schools 
were  open,  and  sometimes  on  Saturday. 

22430.  Were  the  schools  open  six  or  five  days  in  the 
week? — Some  of  them  six  days,  and  I made  inquiries 
even  on  Sundays,  but  not  always  visiting  the  schools. 


22431.  I mean  visiting  the  schools ; then  there  were 
four  weeks  in  which  you  visited  the  schools,  six  days 
in  the  week,  making  twenty-four  visiting  days.  Now 
the  hours  of  religious  instruction,  what  are  they  ? — 
They  vary. 

22432.  Y ou  examined  the  Time  Tables  on  the  walls  ? 
— In  every  school. 

22433.  Can  you  tell  me  generally  or  particularly 
the  hours  for  religious  instruction  ? — In  some  schools 
there  is  no  religious  instruction ; in  most  Protestant 
schools  the  religious  instruction  opens  the  business; 
in  Catholic  schools  it  more  generally  closes  it. 

22434.  How  many  are  there  in  which  there  is  no 
religious  instruction? — I suppose  there  are  twelve  to 
twenty,  chiefly  evening  and  mill  schools. 

22435.  Ten  or  twelve  schools  in  which  there  was  no 
religious  instruction  ? — I think  if  evening  schools  be 
included,  I was  in  about  twenty  altogether  that  had 
no  religious  instruction — at  least  that  number. 

22436.  What  time  was  it  you  went  to  these  schools? — 
At  every  hour  of  the  whole  time  the  schools  were  open. 

22437.  You  went  only  during  the  hours  of  religious 
instruction  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  you  quite  mistake. 

22438.  You  went  to  ascertain  whether  children 
were  present  at  religious  instruction? — Not  at  all. 
That  was  one  object,  but  a minor  one,  altogether. 

22439.  Did  you  go  at  other  times  than  the  times 
for  religious  instruction  ? — Cex-tainly,  at  all  times. 

22440.  How  many  schools  did  you  go  to  at  the 
times  of  religious  instruction  ? — I don’t  think  I was  in 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  schools  during  the 
times  of  religious  instruction.  They  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule. 

22441.  Twenty  schools  you  say  give  no  religious  in- 
struction?— Yes,  mostly  evening  and  factory,  but  also 
some  day  schools. 

22442.  How  many  schools  did  you  visit  altogether  ? 
— I visited  in  round  numbers  300 — I was  either  in 
the  schools,  inspecting  them,  visiting  them,  or  inquired 
on  the  spot,  in  the  locality,  about  that  number  of 
schools. 

22443.  I ask  you  how  many  schools  did  you  visit? 
— Upwards  of  200,  and  in  the  other  sense  about  300, 
including  those  that  I inquired  about. 

22444.  You  visited  upwards  of  200 — how  long  was 
your  visit  to  each  school  ? — It  varied  from  a day  or  two 
to  a few  minutes. 

22445.  How  many  occupied  a whole  day  ? — Very 
few. 

22446.  How  many? — I cannot  tell  you,  nor  is  it 
material. 

22447.  I think  it  material,  answer  me  ? — I cannot ; 
you  ask  me  to  answer  questions,  off-hand,  that  no  one 
on  oath  could  answer  without  mox-e  preparation  than 
you  have  given  to  me.  I will  go  from  cover  to  cover, 
over  my  note  book,  and  give  you  the  fullest  informa- 
tion, in  detail. 

22448.  How  many  schools  did  you  occupy  an  entire 
day  visiting  ? — Vei’y  few. 

22449.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  how  many  ? — 

I will  go  through  my  notes  to  ascertain.  I am  able  to 
say  the  only  schools  I recollect  spending  a whole  day 
in  are  the  Londonderry  model  schools,  the  Newtownai'ds 
model  schools,  and  the  Belfast  model  schools — in  which 
I was  portions  of  three  days. 

22450.  The  Belfast  model  school  ? — I was  there  por- 
tion of  three  days. 

22451.  I want  the  entire  ? — lam  giving  you,  in  de- 
tail, the  names  of  the  schools. 

22452.  You  tell  me  you  were  an  entire  day  in  the 
Belfast  model  school  ? — I was,  portions  of  tln-ee  days. 

22453.  Wex-eyou  one  entire  day? — I think  so,  and 
portions  of  two  others. 

22454.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — From  what  hour  to  what 
hour  ? — From  the  opening  on  one  day  to  the  close,  and 
on  other  days  till  long  after  the  close. 

22455.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  say  you  were  in  the  Deiry 
and  Belfast  model  schools.  Were  these  the  only  schools 
in  which  you  were  an  entire  day? — I think  they  were  the 
only  set  of  schools  to  which  I devoted  a day  exclusively. 

22456.  I am  not  speaking  of  a set  of  schools? — I 
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spent  an  entire  day,  from  ten  to  three  o’clock,  in  no  in- 
dividual school — that  is  no  single  department,  no  roll 
number. 

22457.  Then  I am  to  take  these  two  schools  out  of 
the  200  schools  you  visited? — No,  it  does  not  follow. 
For  example,  even  if  I did  take  these  two  sets  of 
schools,  there  are  six  roll  numbers  connected  with 
Belfast — boys’,  girls’,  infants’,  evening,  maritime,  and 
agricultural  schools.  I am  not  asking  about  the  roll 
numbers  ? — But  that  is  the  question — excuse  me — 
school,  officially  means  roll  number,  with  me. 

22458.  I asked  you  how  many  schools  you  visited 
for  an  entire  day  each,  you  told  me  Derry  and  Belfast 
model  schools.  I ask  did  you  visit  any  other  schools 
for  an  entire  day  ? — I correct  my  answer,  by  saying  I 
mean  by  “ school,”  a “ department.” 

22459.  I mean  schools  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term — you  have  explained  as  to  the  Deny  and  Belfast 
model  schooLs? — Then  my  answer  is  not  correct. 
School,  as  I understand,  and  as  I wish  you  to  under- 
stand me,  school  means  roll  number — means  “ depart- 
ment”— thus  if  there  are  boys,  gii'ls,  and  infants,  there 
are  three  schools,  though  you  might  suppose  only  one. 
Therefore  Derry  model  school  is  not  a school  but  three 
schools.  I did  not,  therefore,  in  this  technical  sense, 
devote  an  entire  day  to  visit  any  one  school. 

22460.  Did  you  occupy  a whole  day  in  visiting  all 
the  schools  in  “ Derry  model  school  ?” — I did,  an  entire 
day,  ten  to  three  o’clock. 

22461.  Did  you  take  an  entire  day  in  visiting  all 
the  schools  in  the  Belfast  model  schools  ? — No  entire 
day,  because  I did  more  work,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Derry  schools  I visited  the  convent  schools  in  the 
evening. 

22462.  Did  you  devote  an  entire  day  to  any  school 
or  sets  of  schools  ? — I did  not  devote  an  entire  day. 

22463.  By  a day  I mean  the  usual  school  hours? — 
I did  not. 

22464.  You  could  not  visit  “ a school  ” when  it  was 
broken  up — so  I take  it  your  day’s  work  extended  to 
five  hours  from  the  opening  to  the  close  ? — In  the  strict 
sense  you  are  quite  right.  I gave  an  exclusive  day,  in 
the  sense  in  which  you  now  put  it,  to  no  school. 

22465.  I don’t  mean  a day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
but  a school  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the 
close  of  it — I want  to  know  how  many  schools  you 
visited,  beginning  at  the  opening  of  the  school  and 
taking  the  sets  of  schools  ? — From  the  time  I com- 
menced this  inspection,  till  the  time  I closed  it,  there  was 
no  day  that  I was  on  inspection,  in  the  sense  you  now 
state,  that  I did  not  visit  more  schools  than  one. 

22466.  Mr.  Stolces. — When  you  said  you  visited 
200  schools  in  your  tour,  did  you  mean  roll  members  ? 
— Roll  members — departments,  just  as  I have  been 
saying  throughout  my  evidence. 

22467.  Not  separate  institutions  ? — No. 

22468.  Mr.  Gibson. — I want  to  know  how  many 
entire  days  you  occupied  in  visiting  any  set  of  roll  mem- 
bers or  sets  of  schools  ? — I have  answered  the  question. 

22469.  Did  you  devote  an  entire  day  to  visiting  the 
Derry  schools — to  the  three  schools.  Did  you  devote 
an  entire  day  to  the  Belfast  model  schools  ? You  have 
not  told  me  any  other  school  or  sets  of  schools  which 
you  visited  during  school  hours.  How  many  other 
schools  or  sets  of  schools  did  you  occupy  a day’s  school 
hours  in  ? — None ; I did  more  work,  eacli  day. 

22470.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  Nelson- 
street  school — wliat  is  the  allegation  you  make  in  that 
case,  as  to  infraction  of  rules  ? — The  Certificate  Book  of 
religious  instruction  is  not  in  the  school.  Of  ninety- 
eight  children  on  the  roll,  only  one  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  that  child  attended  the  religious  instruction,  with 
the  Others.  Further,  there  are  three  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  tho  school,  and  they  learn  the  Shorter  Cate- 
cliisin  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  a violation  of 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  there  being  no  Certificate 
authorizing  it. 

22471.  Mr.  Gibson. — Under  what  manager  is  the 
school  ? — The  Rev.  Dr.  Knox. 

22472.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  allege  that  in  this 
case  a single  Roman  Catholic  received  religious  in- 


struction without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
parents,  or  that  it  received  religious  instruction  in  the 
absence  of  the  proper  forms  in  which  it  should  have 
been  entered  ? — Both  one  and  the  other.  I also  allege 
that  three  Protestant  Dissenters — not  Presbyterians — 
learn  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  a similar  absence  of  either  parental  approbation 
or  a Certificate. 

22473.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  the  single 
Roman  Catholic  in  this  school  was  receiving  religious 
instruction  contrary  to  the  wish  or  knowledge  of  the 
parent  ? — From  Aexander  Erskine,  the  teacher,  who 
was  appointed  there,  in  the  previous  month,  only. 

22474.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  child  had  been 
in  the  school  ? — No. 

22475.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — There  was  no  Certificate 
book  in  this  school  ? — No. 

22476.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  supply  it? — The 
Board’s,  through  the  office,  or  through  the  Inspector. 

22477.  Who  was  the  Inspector  in  the  district? — I 
don’t  know  which,  Mr.  MTlroy’s  or  Mr.  Molloy’s 
district,  I did  not  inquire. 

22478.  Did  you  inquire? — I did  not — not  in  the 
school.  It  is  in  either  of  the  two. 

22479.  Quote  the  rule  of  the  Board  violated  in  the 
case  of  the  three  Protestant  Dissenters  learning  the 
catechism  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — “ Cases  may 
occur  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  teacher” 

22480.  From  what  are  you  reading  ? — The  Minute  of 
the  Board,  Explanatory  of  the  New  Rule,  26th  February, 
1867.  “But  where  the  teacher  and  the  child  are  both 
Protestants,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  a different  de- 
nomination, the  dissent  of  the  parent  will  not  be  im- 
plied— in  this  case,  religious  instruction  may  be  given 
to  the  child,  unless  the  parent  expressly  forbids  it.” 

22481.  Do  you  say  that  was  violated  in  the  case  of 
the  three  Protestant  children  learning  the  catechism  ? 
— When  I have  done  reading  it,  you  will,  likely,  not 
ask  me — “ Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  conduct  of 
the  teacher,  although  not  coming  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  new  rule,  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  National  system — as,  for  instance,  if  in- 
struction should  be  given  in  the  Catechism  or  Creed  of 
a different  persuasion  from  that  of  the  child.”  Do  you 
now  desire  to  ask  me  any  question  ? 

22482.  Yes — is  that  rule  violated? — Yes;  ob- 
viously. 

22483.  Quote  again  the  closing  words  of  that  rule  1 
“ As,  for  instance,  if  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
Catechism  or  Creed  of  a different  persuasion  from  that 
of  the  child.”  The  children  are  registered  Protestant 
Dissenters,  yet  they  all  leam  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

22484.  The  patron  of  the  school  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Knox  ? — Yes. 

22485.  Is  the  teacher  a Presbyterian  ? — Yes. 

22486.  In  what  way  is  the  closing  part  of  the  rale 
violated  by  these  Protestant  Dissenters  learning  that 
catechism  ? — In  being  taught  the  Catechism  or  creed  of 
a different  persuasion  from  that  of  the  children. 

22487.  Is  the  catechism  to  which  you  have  referred 
a catechism  not  received  by  Protestant  Dissenters  ?— 
I cannot  say,  nor  will  I go  into  that  question. 

22488.  Is  the  creed  of  those  Protestant  Dissenters 
different  from  the  creed  of  the  Presbyterians  ? — It  is 
so  entered,  in  the  National  school  Register. 

22489.  Are  you  aware  that  is  not  a Presbyterian 
catechism  ? — That  may  be.  I have  given  its  usual  title. 

22490.  Are  you  aware  it  is  a catechism  compiled 
by  Protestants  of  different  denominations  ? — That  may 
be.  Inform  the  National  Board  of  their  agreement. 

22491.  That  Independents  learn  it — that  Baptists 
leam  it  ? — That  they  are  made  to  learn  it,  I now  repeat. 

22492.  That  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  mould- 
ed a new  catechism  on  the  basis  of  that  catechism? — 
That  may  be. 

22493.  Does  that  alter  your  view? — Not  at  all. 

22494.  Should  I understand  you  to  say  the  Roman 
Catholic  child  was  receiving  religious  instruction  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  parent  ?— Yes. 

22495.  Were  you  told  in  so  many  words? — No.  I 
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asked  the  teacher  whether  he  had  authority  from  the 
parent,  and  he  said  not. 

22496.  Did  you  not  say  that  Alex.  Erskine  inform- 
ed you  the  child  was  receiving  instruction  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  the  parents  ? — I cannot  say  he  did. 

22497.  Do  you  adhere  to  these  words  ? — Not  at  all, 
I simply  say  that  the  teacher  told  me  he  had  had  no 
relation  whatever  with  the  parents  of  that  child,  and 
therefore  the  rule  was  violated  in  the  absence  of  this — 
and  even  if  he  had  authority,  it  should  have  been  given 
in  the  official  Scriptures  of  the  school,  the  Certificate 
Book,  under  the  hand  of  the  parent. 

22498.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  teacher  told  you  he  had 
no  authority  ? — That  he  had  no  communication  with, 
or  interview  with  the  parent,  therefore  he  cannot  have 
had  his  authority.  That  is  a violation  of  the  rule — and 
next,  even  if  he  had  had  that  authority,  it  should  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Certificate  book,  no  copy  of  which 
was  in  the  school. 

22499.  Then  your  statement  with  regard  to  that 
school  is  twofold — first,  that  the  children  were  re- 
ceiving instruction  without  the  authority  of  the 
parent ; and  next,  that  there  was  no  register  of  ap- 
proval kept? — Yes. 

22500.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  paper  you  quoted 
from,  strictly  speaking,  a rule  of  the  Board,  or  an 
extract  from  a circular  letter  ? — A Circular  Minute, 
more  important,  perhaps,  than  a Rule,  for  it  is  explan- 
atory of  the  rule,  and  a copy  of  it  was  sent  to  every 
school  in  the  kingdom. 

22501.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  accompanies  the  Cer- 
tificate Book  of  Religious  Instruction  ? — I should  say 
it  does,  now. 

22502.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — How  long  was  that 
Roman  Catholic  child  in  the  school  ?- — I cannot  say. 
22503.  Did  you  inquire? — No. 

22504.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  the  child  was  at 
the  school  previous  to  Erskine’s  appointment,  as 
teacher  ? — I cannot  say. 

22505.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  make  inquiry,  on 
that  point,  in  a special  case  ? — No,  I confined  myself, 
strictly,  to  the  fact  that  the  child’s  name  was  on  the 
roll,  that  he  was  in  attendance,  and  present  at  religious 
instruction,  -without  a Certificate. 

22506.  Did  you  ask  the  teacher  if  he  had  found  the 
child  attending  religious  instruction  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  school? — I cannot  charge  my  memory 
about  that ; it  does  not  appear  on  my  notes. 

22507.  Have  you  not  stated  that  Erskine  was  a 
newly  appointed  teacher  ? — I have.  He  was  appointed 
the  3rd  of  August,  1868,  and  I visited  the  school 
22nd  September. 

22508.  The  Chairman . — What  did  you  find  on 
visiting  Ballymacarret  school? — On  the  roll  of  the 
school  243  pupils,  of  whom  six  are  Roman  Catholics. 

I found  no  entries  in  Certificate  Book.  The  teacher, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  informs  me  that  one  or  two  of  the 
Catholic  children,  who  are  able  to  read,  are  sent  out, 
during  religious  instruction,  which  would  be  a com- 
pliance with  the  rule,  but  that  the  rest  are  allowed  to 
remain.  I found  that  the  Head  Inspector,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, had  visited  the  school  a little,  before,  and  it  is  his 
especial  business  to  see  whether  the  inspection,  by  the 
District  Inspector,  is  efficiently  done  or  not.  Yet  the 
teacher  distinctly  states  that  Mr.  Fleming  never  asked 
to  see  the  Certificate  Book,  and  never  asked  a question, 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  new  rule. 

22509.  Mr.  Gibson. — Who  is  the  patron  of  the 
school? — I did  not  look  who  is  the  patron.  Mr. 
M'Glure,  m.p.,  built  it.  It  is  one  of  the  many  excellent 
schools  built  by  Mr.  M'Clure,  that  lie  along  the  road 
from  Belfast  to  Hollywood.  It  is  beside  Mount  Pot- 
tmger,  a rising  suburb  of  Belfast. 

22510.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Did  you  ask  for  this 
Certificate  Book  1— Yes. 

2251 1.  Had  you  any  right  to  see  it? — No. 

-2512.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  public? — No,  but 
the  public  may  see  it. 

2^13.  What  is  the  religious  denomination  of  Mr. 
.•)90lmc**’  t^ie  District  Inspector  ? — Catholic. 

-2514.  What  is  the  religious  denomination  of  Mr. 


Fleming,  the  Head  Inspector  ? — He  is  registered  as  a 
Catholic. 

22515.  How  do  you  know  that  Mi-.  Fleming  did 
not  examine  the  book,  when  there? — I have  distinctly 
set  forth  on  my  notes,  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
that  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  see  it,  nor  ask  a question 
about  it. 

22516.  Had  not  Mr.  Fleming  full  access  to  all  the 
books  in  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

22517.  Could  he  not  examine  all  the  books  without 
consulting  the  teacher? — He  could,  but  not  without 
his  knowledge. 

22518.  I refer  to  the  books  in  the  teacher’s  desk  ? — 
The  teacher  distinctly  tells  me  that  Mr.  Fleming  never 
asked  a question  on  the  subject  of  the  new  rule  or 
its  working. 

22519.  Could  he  not  see  the  books  without  asking 
the  teacher? — Of  course,  he  could. 

22520.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  the  Inspector  visits 
the  school,  is  it  usual  to  open  the  desk  of  the  teacher, 
and  examine  the  books,  without  asking  a question  of 
him  ? — Not  at  all.  It  would  be  a piece  of  rudeness. 
The  Inspector  introduces  himself,  if  his  first  visit,  and 
the  teacher  produces  the  necessary  books  to  him. 

22521.  Mr.  Stokes. — Has  the  Head  Inspector,  on 
visiting  the  school,  to  fill  up  a particular  paper  or 
form  t— No,  he  is  merely  required  to  enter,  in  the  com- 
mon visitors’  book,  the  date  of  his  visit,  and  the  number 
of  children  he  found  present. 

22522.  Are  there  not  particular  items  of  informa- 
tion which  he  has  to  report  to  the  Board  in  Marl- 
borough-street  ? — He  has  a printed  form  of  note-book, 
in  which  he  enters  the  answers,  upon  all  these  points. 

22523.  Does  that  note-book  refer,  in  any  way,  to  the 
register  of  parents’  permissions  ? — 1 have  not  seen  the 
new  form  of  note-book,  and  cannot  say  whether  it 
refers,  in  terms,  to  the  Certificate  Book,  but  it  must 
refer  to  it,  in  spirit.  He  is  asked,  particularly,  whether 
the  rules  are  observed  or  not.  It  is  a special  portion  of 
the  Head  Inspector’s  duties,  and  must  be  so,  - parti- 
cularly as  to  the  new  rule.  The  teacher  is  required 
to  hand,  to  every  Inspector,  on  each  occasion  of  his 
visit,  this  Certificate  Book  for  examination.  My  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  the  Board  does  not  afford  pro- 
tection, under  the  rule,  to  minorities,  when  the  inspec- 
tion is  of  this  very  loose  character. 

22524.  The  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  state  as 
to  the  New  Road  school  ? — That,  at  the  date  of  my 
visit,  there  were  on  the  roll  208  children. 

22525.  What  date?— The  24th  of  September. 

22526.  How  many  Roman  Catholics? — Four  of  the 
208  were  Roman  Catholics. 

22527.  What  is  your  allegation  in  tins  case  ? — That 
these  four  Roman  Catholics  were  not  sent  out  of  the 
school,  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  but 
allowed  to  remain,  contrary  to  the  rule. 

22528.  Were  they  boys  or  girls? — I cannot  say  which. 
It  was  a mixed  school.  The  master,  Arthur  Black,  told 
me  they  were  sent  out,  as  required  by  the  rule.  His 
assistant,  Margaret  Woods,  said  she  leaves  them  in, 
that  they  are  not  sent  out,  but  that  she  puts  them  to 
settle  caps  and  do  other  things  about  the  school,  during 
religious  instruction,  and  until  it  is  over.  But,  on 
bringing  master  and  assistant  together,  the  master  stated 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  practice  of  his  assistant. 

22529.  What  children  did  you  find  in  the  Killaghey 
school  ? — But  one  Roman  Catholic  on  the  roll,  at  the 
time,  but  I found  three  Certificates,  and  the  teacher 
admits,  distinctly,  that  lie  canvassed,  and  asked  the 
parents.  And  where  inspection  would  be  useful  in 
checking  serious  irregularity,  as  in  Donaghadee,  No.  3 
school,  in  the  other  part  of  this  parish,  inspection 
failed ; whilst  here,  where  the  Inspector  had  done  his 
duty,  and  cancelled  an  irregular  Certificate,  his  action 
was  neutralized,  because  the  teacher  did  not  cany  it 
out.  Thus,  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  child  con- 
tinued nevertheless — and  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  was 
present  during  religious  instruction,  and  taught  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  before  my  face,  in  the  school. 

22530.  Had  this  child,  of  which  you  speak,  got  a 
Certificate  for  partaking  of  religious  instruction? — 
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Through  the  mother,  to  receive  religious  instruction ; 
the  Inspector  finding,  however,  that  this  was  illegal,  not 
being  from  the  father — the  legal  parent — he  cancelled 
it,  and  wrote  across  it,  “ cancelled  Certificate,  not  being 
from  the  father.” 

22531.  Then  do  you  represent  that  subsequently  to 
that  Certificate  having  been  cancelled,  no  other  had 
been  got  from  the  father  ? — No  inquiry,  whatever,  was 
made,  nor  should  there  be,  for,  that  instant,  the  teacher 
was  bound  to  put  out  the  child,  there  being  no  Certi- 
ficate. There  was  then  no  authorization ; the  date  the 
Certificate  was  cancelled  the  teacher  should  have  put 
.out  the  child.  Yet  for  six  weeks,  between  the  In- 
spector cancelling  the  Certificate  and  my  visit,  the 
child  continued  to  attend — and  was  undergoing  religious 
instruction  before  me,  while  I was  in  the  room.  On 
questioning  the  master,  as  to  this  irregularity,  filled 
with  honest  indignation,  he  said — “ I never  put  out  a 
child,  in  my  life,  though  I have  been  seven  and  thirty 
years  under  the  Board,  and  never  will.” 

22532.  Am  I to  understand  you  as  stating  that  no 
certificate  from  the  father  had  been  got  subsequent 
to  the  Inspector  cancelling  the  one  from  the  mother  ? 
— None;  there  was  no  other  obtained. 

22533.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  the  father  alive? — So  I 
heard. 

22534.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  he  alive  or  not? — I 
cannot  say. 

22535.  Did  you  inquire  ? — I conclude,  from  the 
grounds  of  cancelling  the  Certificate,  and  also  from  my 
notes,  that  he  must  have  been  alive,  at  my  visit. 

2253G.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  necessary  you  should 
inquire  to  establish  that  infraction  of  the  rule  ? — Not 
at  all.  The  violation  is  independent  of  that  fact. 

22537.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  there  a violation  of 
the  rule  in  the  mother  having  signed  the  Certificate 
instead  of  the  father  ? Read  the  portion  of  the  rule  ap- 
plying to  that : — 

“ In  case  a Parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  Child  to 
receive  religious  instruction  from  a Teacher  who  is  of  a 
dillerent  religious  denomination  from  the  Child,  or  from  a 
Teacher  who  gives  any  religious  instruction  different  from 
that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Child,  the 
following  Certificate  is  to  be  made  by  such  Parent  or  Guar- 
dian.” 

22538.  Do  you  regard  the  mother  as  a parent  ? — Yes. 

2253!).  Has  the  Inspector,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  the  power  of  cancelling  the  certificate? — Cer- 
tainly. 

22540.  Read  the  rule  ? — “ Certificate  of  Inspector" 
at  the  foot  of  eveiy  individual  Certificate  in  Book,  “ I 
HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I have  examined  the  Cer- 
tificate of , and  also  of  the  Teacher , 

above  set  forth,  and  that  I am  satisfied  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  each. 

Signature  of  Inspector . 

Dated day  of , 18 — .” 

22541.  Do  you  say  that  by  what  you  have  read  the 
Inspector  has  a power  of  cancelling  the  Certificate  ? — 
Certainly. 

22542.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  simply  to 
report  the  violation  of.  the  rule  to  the  Board  ? — It  is  ; 
but  the  Inspector  has  an  earlier  duty  to  do.  Allow  me 
to  state 

22543.  Must  not  all  the  action  in  the  case  be  taken 
by  the  Board  ? — Not  at  all. 

22544.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  do  you  think  the  Inspec- 
tor, being  a rational  being,  would  do,  on  finding  the 
Certificate  not  regular  ? — He  would  withhold  his  sig- 
nature, to  say  the  least ; and  the  fact  of  his  withhold- 
ing his  signature  deprives  the  Certificate  of  authority, 
the  Teacher’s  signature  being  merely  temporary  and 
provisional,  pending  the  visit  of  the  Inspector  ; it  is 
the  vise  of  the  Inspector  that  gives  validity  to  the 
Certificate. 

22545.  Would  he  not,  finding  it  wrong,  cancel  it? 
— Certainly,  as  was  done  in  this  instance. 

22546.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Any  Certificate,  dating  from 
before  the  visit  of  the  Inspector,  and  not  signed  by 
the  Inspector  at  that  visit,  is  not  that  Certificate,  by 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  invalid  ? — Presumptively — 


the  authorization  is  only  temporary  and  provisional 
until  the  Inspector  comes  to  inquire  into  the  bond  fide 
character  of  the  signature,  including  the  parent’s  le<*al 
power,  and  his  entire  comprehension  of  the  act  done. 

22547.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  said  the  teacher 
admitted,  distinctly,  he  canvassed  the  parent? Cer- 

tainly. 

22548.  Did  he  use  the  word  “ canvassed  ?” — « Asked 
them”  were  the  words. 

22549.  Is  the  statement  you  gave  in  evidence  just 
now,  true  or  not  ? — Certainly ; quite  true. 

22550.  Have  you  not  acknowledged  he  used  the  word 
canvassed? — I never  said  he  used  “ the  word”  canvassed. 
He  said  he  asked  them.  I have,  on  the  face  of  my  notes 
“ Asked  them.”  The  word  “canvassed,”  from  the  befin- 
ning,  is  mine,  descriptive  of  solicitation. 

22551.  Have  you  not  distinctly  stated  that  the 

teacher  distinctly  said  “he  admitted  he  canvassed”  ? I 

have  said  it,  and  correctly ; I meant  the  same  as  asking. 

22552.  Why  do  you  put  words  into  the  mouth  of 
the  teacher,  that  he  did  not  use  ? — I may  say  six  or  half 
a dozen,  indifferently.^ 

22553.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  you  aware  of  what  be- 
came of  the  other  Roman  Catholic  pupils  that  had  been 
in  attendance  at  the  school ; whether  they  went  into 
another  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  what  became 
of  them  ? — I have  nothing,  on  my  notes,  about  them. 

22554.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a school 

under  Roman  Catholic  management  within  reach  ? 

There  was  not.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  did  I find  the 
Roman  Catholic  element  weaker  than  along  there- 
in, and  about  Donaghadee— along  the  coast,  by  Millisle, 
opposite  Scotland,  and,  inwards,  towards  Newtownards, 
and  Lough  Strangford.  There  are  not  Catholics  enough 
to  form  a school  in  any  of  the  rural  districts,  but  there 
are  nearly  enough  in  Donaghadee,  where,  doubtless, 
a Catholic  school  will  soon  be  established. 

22555.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  viola- 
tions of  the  rule  which  you  have  not  already  enumer- 
ated, respecting  any  of  these  schools? — Several;  but  I 
will  take  one,  if  you  please,  where  a Certificate  was 
forged,  in  Donaghadee,  No.  3 school,  Roll  No.  8753 ; 
Patron,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Skelly,  Presbyterian  minister; 
teacher,  Jolin  Milliken,  Presbyterian ; visited  the  25th 
September.  I found  eighty-one  pupils  on  roll,  of 
whom  five  were  Roman  Catholics. 

22556.  What  did  you  discover  as  regards  the  Certi- 
ficate ? — I found,  from  the  third  Certificate  in  the  Book, 
Mary  M'Vey,  the  mother  of  Mary  M‘Vey,  certifying 
her  desire  that  her  daughter  Mary  shall  read  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  Cer- 
tificate, purporting  to  be  signed  by  this  woman,  Mary 
M'Vey,  is  really  signed  by  the  teacher,  Milliken.  On 
examining  the  Certificate,  I asked  the  teacher,  “ Did 
Mary  M'Vey,  the  mother  of  this  child,  write  that,” 
pointing  to  the  signature.  He  said  “Yes.”  “Did 
you  read  the  Rule,  below,  to  which  your  own  name  is 
attached,  and  explain  it  to  her?”  “I  did.”  “Where?” 
“ In  this  school.”  I had  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  her 
name  was  written  by  the  teacher.  I looked  through  the 
Report  book,  the  Register,  and  the  other  books,  and 
from  his  handwriting,  I had  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the 
fact,  but  I was  not  about  to  convict  the  man  on  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  that  sort.  I said — “ Is  tliis  girl, 
Mary  M'Vey,  here  to-day  ?”  “ Yes,  sir.”  “ Point  her 
out  to  me,  quietly,  in  the  school.”  He  did  so.  “I 
want  this  child  to  come  away  with  me,  for  a while.” 
“Yes."  I said,  “My  child,  where  do  you  live?" 
“ Down  the  town.”  “ Is  it  far  away  ?”  “ No.”  “ Is 
your  father  at  home?”  “No,  he  is  working  in  the 
brick  fields.”  “ Is  your  mother  at  home  ?”  “ She  is." 
I took  the  child  by  the  hand,  went  to  the  house,  found 
the  woman  in,  sat  down,  and  questioned  her  as  to 
her  children  and  the  school.  “ Can  you  read  or  write, 
Mrs.  M'Vey?”  “No.”  “ Was  any  book  read  to  you, 
in  the  school,  by  Mr.  Milliken?”  “ No.”  “ Did  you 
give  Mr.  Milliken  any  authority  to  put  your  name  to 
any  writing?”  “ No.”  “ Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
come  down  with  me  to  the  school  ?”  I told  her  I was 
inquiring  into  how  the  Catholic  children  are  doing  in  the 
schools,  telling  her  frankly  who  I was,  and  the  object  I 
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Tiad  in  view.  Slxe  at  once  said  she  would  come  with  me. 
~We  went  down  to  the  school.  I told  her,  on  the 'way, 
that  she  was  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  to  the  teacher, 
and  to  be  perfectly  quiet  and  well  behaved.  I went 
in  to  the  master.  It  was  play  hour.  I said  to  him, 
“ It  is  better  to  leave  the  children  out  at  play,”  which 
he  did.  There  were  then  no  persons  in  the  room 
but  the  teacher,  the  woman,  M‘Vey,  and  myself.  I 
had  warned  the  master  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
inquiry,  and  to  be  very  cautious  what  he  would  say — 
that  I was  about  to  give  evidence,  on  the  matter,  before 
the  Royal  Commission.  I invariably  stated  that, 
whenever  I saw  a necessity — for  I am  incapable  of 
representing  that  I was  this  that  or  the  other — 
simply  that  I was  a witness  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, having  volunteered  a mission  with  regard 
to  it.  “Mrs.  M‘Vey,  can  you  read  or  not?”  “No, 
sir.”  “Did  you  sign  that  paper  there,  with  your 
name  to  it?”  “ No,  sir.”  “ Was  this  book  read 
to  you?”  “No,  sir.  I never  saw  or  heard  of  that 
book  till  this  moment.”  I then  wrote  across  it — 
“ I,  Mary  M‘Yey,  hereby  certify  that  I never  saw  this 
booh,  never  heard  of  this  book,  never  signed  this  book, 
or  authorized  anyone  else  to  sign  it,  on  my  behalf.”  I 
then  got  the  teacher  to  read  the  statement  to  Maxy 
M‘Vey  that  I had  written,  and  I signed  it,  “ Jas.  W. 
ICavanagli,”  put  the  date,  25th  Septembei',  1868,  and 
made  her  affix  her  mark  to  it ; and  that  document 
remains  in  the  book,  as  Certificate  No.  3.  I then  took 
one  of  the  last  blank  leaves  of  the  Certificate  Book, 
which  I made  the  master  remove,  having  first  made  a 
complete  transcx-ipt  oxx  it  of  the  Certificate  of  Mrs. 
M‘Vey.  At  the  bottom  of  the  copy,  I got  the  master 
to  sign  “I  am  the  so  and  so  Millikexx,  above  referred  to.” 
I will  put  this  in  evidence.  I cannot  give  it  in  to-day. 
I could  not  find  the  copy  this  momixxg.  The  teacher 
removed  the  leaf  with  a penknife. 

22557.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  maxx  himself  confessed 
the  signature  was  not  her  handwriting,  and  that  the 
statement  of  the  womaxx  was  correct  that  she  never 
signed  the  book — never  heard  of  the  book  ? — That  the 
mother  never  saw  it,  never  heax-d  of  it,  never  signed — 
and  could  xxot  read  or  write. 

22558.  He  stated  all  that  was  cox'rect  ? — Strictly  time. 

22559.  And  he  said  he  was  the  man  above  refon-ed 
to  ? — Yes,  and  the  woman  signed  with  her  mark,  in  his 
presence,  after  I caused  the  teacher  himself  to  read  my 
writing  to  her.  I have  further,  in  connexion  with  this, 
to  say  that  the  Head  Inspector  was  there  the  very  day 
befoi'e  my  visit. 

22560.  Who  is  he  ? — Mr.  Fleming.  He  remained 
there  from  eleven  to  two  o’clock,  and  never  asked  one 
question,  with  regaixl  to  the  opei'ation  of  the  imle. 

22561.  Mi'.  Stokes. — Did  the  master  offer  any  ex- 
planation ? — None,  whatever.  He  said  he  had  misbe- 
haved, and  that  he  would  not  like  it  to  be  done  to  his 
own  child.  So  that,  in  this  case,  the  Head  Inspector 
failed  to  discovei-,  even  to  inquii'e  into  what  a stranger 
detected  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  my  visit,  and, 
thereby,  failed  to  protect  the  minoi-ity.  In  the  other 
end  of  the  parish,  Killaghey  school,  wliei'e  the  Inspec- 
tor did  his  duty,  by  cancelling  an  iiTegular  Cextificate, 
the  teacher  failed  to  cany  it  out.  So  that  there  is  no 
protection  for  the  minority  in  either  case. 

22562.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  you  make  any  re- 
presentation to  the  pati'on? — Not  at  all,  it  was  no 
business  of  mine.  I did  not  go  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land for  that  pui'pose. 

22563.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  the  north 
of  Ireland  ? — To  make  inquiries  about  these  mattei's. 
Not  to  remedy  them  in  any  way. 

22564.  Was  it  of  your  own  motion? — Of  my  own 
mere  motion. 

22565.  Had  you  ai-rived  at  any  conclusion  before 
you  entered  on  this  work  ? — I had  arrived  at  the  very 
conclusion  which  my  visit  confirms. 

22566.  Whose  agent  were  you  in  executing  this 
mission  ? — My  own. 

22567.  If  I heard  you  were  the  agent  of  other  par- 
ties it  would  not  be  correct? — It  would  not,  but  that  is 
not-  the  only  inaccuracy  you  must  have  heard  about  me. 


22568.  Should  it  be  an  inaccuracy  to  say  you  went 
to  the  north  of  Ireland  as  the  agent  of  the  Catholic 
bishojffi  ? — Certainly ; I was  not  their  agent.  The 
idea  and  determination  to  go  there  originated  with 
myself. 

22569.  Not  paid  in  any  way  for  that  purpose  ? — 
They  sympathized  in  my  mission,  and  everywhere  I 
went  amongst  the  bishops  I got  .carte  blanche  with  re- 
gard to  their  own  schools.  That  was  natural — I was 
not  going  into  Ulster  a common  stranger. 

22570.  Was  this  teacher  long  in  charge  of  this 
school? — Only  since  1867.  He  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  appointed  in  1867. 

22571.  What  time  in  1867  ? — I cannot  say. 

22572.  Did  you  make  an)'  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
found  this  child  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the 
school  when  he  came  ? — It  originated  within  his  time, 
and  only  lately ; the  mother  told  me  so. 

22573.  Answer  the  question : did  you  learn  that 
he  found  this  child  receiving  religious  instruction  in 
the  school  when  he  came  ? — It  was  he  who  first  brought 
the  child  under  religious  instruction. 

22574.  Do  you  say  she  was  not  receiving  religious 
instruction  in  the  school  previous  to  his  taking  charge 
of  it  ? — I say  she  was  not.  And  the  father  of  this 
child,  before  he  went  to  work  every  day,  warned  the 
mother  not  to  allow  the  child  to  go  till  eleven  o’clock, 
till  after  the  Bible  lesson  was  over.  The  father,  a strict 
Catholic,  warned  the  mother  to  see  that  the  child 
would  not  go  till  after  the  Bible  class. 

22575.  Mr.  Gibson. — Were  the  father  and  mother  of 
different  religions  ? — No,  both  Catholics. 

2257 6.  Did  you  learn  that  the  teacher  himself  said 
to  the  child — the  child  should  not  receive  religious  in- 
struction -without  the  consent  of  the  mother  given  ? — 
I heard  no  such  thing. 

22577.  Were  you  told  the  child  had  said  to  the 
teacher  the  mother  told  her  to  attend  and  receive  reli- 
gious instruction? — I am  certain  the  mother  did  not. 
I asked  the  child  and  mother,  and  I am  certain  the 
child  was  not  told  to  attend  to  get  any  religious  in- 
struction. 

22578.  Could  it  be  possible  the  teacher  should  have 
said  to  the  child,  “ Let  the  mother  come  and  signify 
her  wish  on  the  subject?” — I cannot  say  what  might 
have  occurred  in  that  way. 

22579.  Did  you  hear  that  the  mother  canxe  to  the 
school  and  signified  her  wish  that  the  child  should  re- 
ceive religious  instruction? — I did  not  hear  that.  I 
heard  that  a conversation  had  taken  place  with  regard 
to  it  between  the  teacher — which  aggravates  the  case 
— between  the  teacher  and  the  mother.  It  was  this. 
The  mother  said  : — “ My  child  has  nearly  the  Second 
Book  off,  can  nearly  repeat  it  from  end  to  end.  I don’t 
think  she  is  doing  well  in  her  reading.”  “ That  comes,” 
said  he,  “ because  she  is  not  in  the  best  reading  les- 
sons in  the  school.”  “ What  is  that  ? ” said  the  mother. 
“The  Bible." 

22580.  Did  the  teacher  say  he  had  the  Certificate 
filled  ready  to  be  signed  by  the  mother? — No,  he 
stated  no  such  thing.  Anyone  could  see  that  the 
handwriting  in  the  body  of  the  Certificate  and  the  name 
were  the  same. 

22581.  Did  you  think  yourself  justified  in  dealing 
as  you  did  with  the  Certificate  book  of  the  school  1 — 
Certainly.  I did  not  remove  the  leaf.  I was  most 
cautious  to  get  the  schoolmaster  to  take  his  penknife, 
cut  it  out,  and  mark  on  it  to  what  it  referred. 

22582.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  classes 
of  infraction  of  the  rule  that  you  have  to  allege  with 
respect  to  schools  ? — Oh,  yes.  In  several  of  the  schools 
they  filled  the  Certificate  book  by  anticipation,  but  on 
the  book  being  sent,  or  the  parent  brought  to  the 
school,  or  word  sent  to  the  parent,  the  parent  refused 
to  sign  it.  The  teachers  acted  vicariously  for  the 
parent,  save  putting  the  signature  to  it  for  him. 
There  are  several  certificates  incomplete,  without  sig- 
nature. 

22583.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  there  any  date  put  to 
these  inchoate  or  unsigned  certificates  ? — There  was  not, 
generally. 

6 K 
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22584.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  those  cases 
in  which  the  parents  declined  to  sign  the  Certificates 
which  had  been  previously  filled  up,  would  prove  that 
in  these  instances,  at  least,  the  parents  had  exercised 
an  independent  judgment  1— Yes. 

22585.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  have  you  to  say  relative 
to  Broughshane  school  1 — In  this  case  I commit  the 
Patron,  the  Inspector,  and  the  Teacher.  The  Brough- 
shane  schools  are  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Bally- 
mena. They  are  remarkable  schools  in  the  history  of 
the  Education  question.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  a 
distinguished  Presbyterian  divine,  was  patron  of  the 
two  schools  at  Broughshane,  and  also  of  the  celebrated 
Correen  case,  which  led  to  the  junction  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  in  1840. 

22586.  What  class  of  school  is  Broughshane  ? — Rein- 
vested 

22587.  What  is  the  general  appearance  of  the 
establishment? — I was  very  much  disappointed  with 
regard  to  it.  It  is  in  a most  dilapidated  state,  but  it  is 
a palace  compared  with  Correen,  under  same  patron. 

22588.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  referring  to  more 
schools  than  one  ? — Broughshane  male  and  female. 

22589.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Will  you  proceed  with  your 
statement? — In  Broughshane  male  school,  I found  101 
boys  on  roll — of  whom  three  were  of  the  Established 
Church,  1 1 Catholics,  and  87  Presbyterians  and  others. 
The  religious  instruction  consists  of  reading  and  ex- 
position, of  the  Scriptures;  also  repetition  of  psalms 
and  questions  from  ten  o’clock  to  half  past  ten  o’clock 
daily — on  Saturday  from  ten  to  twelve  o’clock.  This 
last  is  a technical  word,  on  many  of  the  Time  Tables,  for 
the  questions  of  the  Presbyterian  Catechism  that  are 
assigned  as  a rote  lesson.  Eleven  Roman  Catholics, 
in  that  school  attended  the  entire  course  of  religious 
instruction.  Mr.  Browne,  the  late  Inspector-,  told  the 
teacher  to  call  on,  that  is,  to  canvass  the  parents  ; the 
teacher  called,  but  they  refused  to  sign  the  Certificates. 
The  teacher  brought  the  Book  to  them,  but  they  all 
refused. 

22590.  Was  there  no  Certificate  entered  in  the  Book? 
— None  whatever — a perfect  blank — yet  the  children 
continued  the  whole  time,  ever  since  the  Certificate 
Book  came  out — as  if  it  was  not  in  existence — to  at- 
tend the  whole  course  of  Religious  Instruction  in  the 
school,  just  as  under  the  old  Notice  System. 

22591.  Mr.  Gibson. — At  the  time  of  religious  in- 
struction ? — At  the  time  of  Religious  Instruction,  daily. 

22592.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Was  the  patron  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  the  Teacher 
told  the  Patron  that  he  had  canvassed  the  parents,  and 
even  brought  the  book  to  them  to  their  houses,  to  try 
and  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  Catholics,  but  that  they 
all  refused.  He  asked  the  patron  wliat  was  he  to 
do.  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  patron,  told  him  not  to 
heed  it ; that  he  thought  the  rule  was  about  to  be 
changed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

22593.  By  the  General  Assembly  ? — Yes. 

22594.  Not  by  the  Board? — By  the  General  As- 
sembly ; these  are  his  words. 

22595.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Which  rule? — The  new 
Rule  of  1866,  requiring  Certificates. 

22596.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Were  all  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren on  the  roll  of  the  school  supposed  to  be  attending 
the  religious  instruction  ? — All,  without  exception. 

22597.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  date  of  your 
visit  1 — 29th  of  September. 

22598.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  complaint  have  you  to 
make  of  the  inspection  ? — I complain  of  Mr.  Browne, 
for  having  directed  the  Teacher  to  canvass  the  parents, 
and  stimulate  proselytising — which  it  was  the  very 
object  of  the  rule  to  prevent.  I complain  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  that  same  Inspector. 

22599.  Wliat  is  his  name  ? — Daniel  M.  Wilson,  for 
never  having  made  any  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and 
thereby  rendering  perfectly  useless,  the  protective  action 
of  this  new  rule — leaving  the  Catholic  children  in  the 
same  state  they  were  iu,  under  the  old  Notice  System. 

22600.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  the  new 
Inspector  was  acquainted  with  the  act  of  his  predeces- 
sor ? — I cannot  say.  It  is  very  near,  only  two  miles 


from  Ballymena,  his  residence ; and  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  8tli  of  April,  and  24th  of  July,  1868,  Mr. 
Wilson  visited ; while  in  the  years  1866  and  1867 
Mr.  Browne  made  as  many  as  eleven  visits  ; yet  the 
whole  fourteen  visits,  by  both  Inspectors,  failed  to  give 
any  protection  to  the  Catholic  minority. 

22601.  That  is  a case  in  which  the  teacher,  the  In- 
spector, and  the  patron  are  engaged  ? — Yes ; all  con- 
currently showing  that  the  rule  is  a perfect  nullity,. a 
thorough  sham ; a sham  still  worse  than  the  Notice 
System,  which  it  was  devised  to  correct. 

22602.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  your  reference  to  the 
male  or  female  school  ? — To  the  male. 

22603.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  used  the  word  “ canvass  ” 
as  your  interpretation  of  what  was  done  ? — I always 
do  so,  advisedly.  None  of  the  teachers,  I may  say,  once 
for  all,  used  the  word  to  me.  I use  the  word. 

22604.  As  your  simile? — Description. 

22605.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  what  capacity  did  you 
represent  yourself  when  yon  visited  the  school? — As  a 
visitor,  merely,  on  my  entrance. 

22606.  Could  you  not  have  represented  yourself  as 
either  a Royal  Commissioner  or  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  sent  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  visit 
the  school? — I am  utterly  incapable  of  making  any 
misrepresentation  as  to  who  I am.  A Royal  Com- 
missioner I am  known  not  to  be,  and  the  office  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  I would  not  hold. 

22607.  Mr.  Gibson. — Will  you  answer  the  question — 
Do  you  say  no? — Never,  there  or  anywhere  else,  and  I 
particularly  request  I may  not  be  asked  the  question  again. 

22608.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Were  you  alone  on  your 
visits  to  these  schools  ? — No  ; I was  accompanied,  that 
day,  by  the  parish  priest  of  Ballymena. 

22609.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  he  could 
have  represented  you  as  a Royal  Commissioner,  or  as 
sent  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  gain  information? — 
I believe  him  to  be  incapable  of  stating  a falsehood,  or 
of  being  disrespectful  to  me,  in  such  a matter. 

22610.  I submit  here,  my  lord,  two  affidavits  signed  by 
the  teachers  of  the  Broughshane  schools,  and  forwarded 
to  me  unsolicited,  without  my  knowing  anything  of 
it — forwarded  to  me  by  the  patron  of  the  schools, 
diu-ing  our  late  series  of  sittings.  Witness- — You  will 
please  to  give  me  the  affidavits  to  read. 

22611.  I want  to  have  them  read.  Witness — I will 
read  them,  with  great  pleasure. 

22612.  What  is  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  this 
school? — Edward  Davidson,  trained  in  1865,  classed 
second  division  of  second  class  ; a Presbyterian.. 

22613.  I hand  in  now  merely  the  affidavit  of  the 
teacher  of  the  male  school.  Witness — You  will  please 
allow  me  to  read  them,  that  I may  be  examined  on  them. 

[The  affidavit  is  read  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  as 
follows : — ] 

“Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  14  & 15  Vic.,  cap. 93. 

(Form  A.  d.)  Solemn  Declaration. 

Complainant.  ) Petty  Sessions  District  of 

Defendant.  ) County  of 

I,  Edward  Davidson,  teacher  of  Broughshane  Male  Na- 
tional School,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  on  the 
29  th  of  September,  1868,  about  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day,  a person  in  the  appearance  of  a gentleman, 
accompanied  by  Priest  Lynch,  of  Ballymena,  and  signing 
himself  “James  W.  Kavanagli,”  visited  the  Broughshane 
Male  National  School,  and  that  he  either  said  he  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Primary  Education,  or  that  he  was 
delegated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Primary  Education  to 
obtain  information  for  them.  I cannot  remember  which 
of  these  two  things  he  said,  but  I declare  (sic)  that  he  said 
one  of  them,  and  that  owing  to  this  representation  of  him- 
self, my  time  was  taken  up  and  the  business  of  the  school 
interfered  with  in  a manner  which  I should  not  have  allowed. 
And  I make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believ- 
ing the  same  to  be  true  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  lute  Majesty 
King  William  IV.,  chapter  62,  for  the  abolition  of  unneces- 
sary oaths. 

(Signed),  Edward  Davidson. 

Made  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  1868. 

(Signed),  Alex.  Davison, 
Justice  of  said  County. 
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22614.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  explain  how  you 
could  have  conveyed  to  the  teacher  the  impression  that 
you  were  employed  by  this  Commission  to  make  in- 
quiries?— I could  not  explain  an  absurdity — an  impos- 
sibility. No  one  could,  my  lord.  Neither  in  that, 
nor  in  any  other  school,  nor  elsewhere,  have  I ever 
said  or  done  anything  to  warrant  such  an  impression 
or  opinion. 

22615.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  not  think  that  as  the 
teacher  understood  the  manager  of  the  school  to  say 
that  the  rule  as  to  l-eligious  instruction  was  about  to 
be  changed  by  the  General  Assembly,  when  probably 
the  statement  made  by  the  manager  was  that  it  would 
be  done  through  the  influence  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  same  way  he  misunderstood  what  you  said  about 
being  a witness  before  this  Commission  and  misinter- 
preted your  words  as  signifying  you  were  a member  of 
the  Commission  ? — I don’t  attempt  to  explain  it.  With 
regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  statement,  I understood 
the  man  to  say — not  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
going  to  make  the  change,  but  that  it  would  be  made 
through  their  influence.  Nothing  occurred,  there  or 
elsewhere,  since  this  Commission  was  projected,  that 
would  lead  any  human  being  to  suppose  I had  any  con- 
nexion, whatever,  of  an  official  character,  with  the 
Commission.  On  the  contrary,  any  allusion  made  to 
it  was  that  I was  a thoroughly  independent  witness — 
as,  I trust,  I have  proved  myself- — having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Commission,  but  as  a voluntary 
witness,  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible 
I could  have  said  anything  warranting  language  of 
that  sort,  used  by  the  teacher. 

22616.  Mr.  Sullivan. — May  you  have  said  that  you 
intended  to  bring  matters  connected  with  these  schools 
before  the  Royal  Commission  ? — In  the  most  explicit 
terms,  I told  the  man,  that  my  object  was  to  see  the 
working  of  certain  schools  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with 
a view  to  bring  it  before  the  Royal  Commissioners — I 
avowed  it. 

22617.  Are  you  not  known  to  Presbyterian  teachers 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
system  ? — Everywhere,  I hope. 

22618.  Is  it  not  perfectly  well  known,  consequently, 
that  your  relations  either  to  the  National  Board  or  to 
this  Commission  are  of  a kind  that  could  not  lead  to  such 
a mistake  ? — No  one  in  Ireland  who  knows  anything 
of  the  subject,  could  make  such  a mistake  about  me. 

22619.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  long  is  it  since  j'ou 
ceased  to  act  as  an  Inspector  of  the  Board  ? — Ten  years 
and  upwards. 

22620.  How  long  is  it  since,  as  an  Inspector,  you  visi- 
ted the  north  of  Ireland  ? — My  last  visit  was  in  1857. 

22621.  Did  you  ever  meet  this  Davidson  as  a teacher 
in  a school  in  the  course  of  your  inspection  ? — No.  I 
understood,  so  far  as  I recollect,  that  he  had  seen  me 
in  Dublin.  And  from  the  very  fact  of  the  trained 
teachers  through  Ireland,  spending  some  time  in  Dub- 
lin, and  I being  pointed  out,  passing  and  re-passing 
through  Marlborough-street,  when  visiting  the  schools 
— recollect  I have  gone  there  frequently — there  are 
very  few  men  better  known  to  the  National  teachers, 
although  I am  ten  years  disconnected.  Almost  all  the 
trained  teachers  know  me. 

22622.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  all  the 
teachers  trained  in  Marlborough-street  know  you  from 
your  occasional  visits  ? — I did  not  say  that. 

22623.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  Davidson  knew 
you  ? — No  ; but  I undertake  to  say  that  he  told  me,  on 
visiting  his  school,  that  he  had  seen  me  in  Dublin. 

22624.  From  the  moment  you  went  in  ? — No,  after 
a little  time,  he  said  so. 

22625.  Was  it  when  you  brought  yourself  to  his 
knowledge? — No,  incidentally  as  I went  along.  He 
said,  “ I saw  you  in  Dublin.”  Before  I was  many 
days  in  Belfast,  my  visit  and  its  object  were  known  all 
through  the  whole  town,  find  in  the  adjoining  counties. 
Mr.  MTlroy,  the  Inspector,  met  me  at  the  train,  in 
Coleraine,  and  said  he  followed  me  through  the  schools ; 
and  asked  me  did  I find  many  abuses. 

22626.  In  reference  to  this  school,  did  you  say  to 
he  teacher  that  he  should  take  the  Reman  Catholic 


children  by  the  neck  and  put  them  out  ? — I dare  say 
I did,  and  I am  sure  I have  done  so,  in  some  cases,  in 
order  to  express,  strongly,  the  obligation  of  the  rule — 
“ put  them  out  by  the  neck” — it  is  a very  common  ex- 
pression,  bodily  and  corporally.  It  is  very  hard,  of 
course,  for  conscientious  Presbyterians  to  do  that. 

22627.  You  inquired  whether  the  Inspector,  at  Iris 
last  visit,  asked  for  the  religious  instruction  certificate 
book  ? — Certainly. 

22628.  What  did  the  teacher  say? — He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Wilson,  his  Inspector,  had  never  asked  for  it. 

22629.  Could  the  Inspector  have  seen  such  a book 
without  asking  for  it  ? — He  could ; but,  in  so  small  a 
room,  not  without  the  teacher  knowing  that  he  had 
seen  it. 

22630.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  former  statement 
that  it  would  be  regarded  by  any  teacher  as  rude  on 
the  part  of  the  Inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  Board 
to  go  to  the  desk  without  asking  the  teacher  for  the 
books  ? — Except  the  teacher  was  by.  The  usual  and 
proper  mode  is  to  salute  the  teacher,  introduce  your- 
self, go  to  the  desk,  and  get  the  necessary  books  in 
his  presence. 

22631.  As  a matter  of  fact  are  not  the  Inspectors 
usually  well  acquainted  with  their  teachers  ? — In  due 
time.  They  are  not  gifted  with  a higher  degree  of 
second  sight  than  anyone  else. 

22632.  Are  you  aware  of  it  as  a fact  that  they  don’t 
usually  ask  the  teacher  for  the  books,  but  go  and  take 
them  ? — That  depends  on  taste.  If  the  Inspector  was 
long  in  the  district  he  might  do  so  ; but  that  cannot 
apply  to  Daniel  M.  Wilson,  who  came  there  this  year. 

22633.  In  that  case,  how  can  the  teacher  tell  whether 
he  has  looked  at  the  book  or  not  ? — The  rule  of  the 
Board  requires  that  the  teacher  shall  submit  the 
Certificate  Book  to  the  Inspector,  so  often  as  he  visits 
the  school,  and  that  rule  was  violated  three  times, 
this  year,  in  the  case  of  Daniel  M.  Wilson. 

22634.  Are  you  aware  the  teachers  to  whom  you 
refer  regard  with  indignation  the  charge  you  make 
against  them  of  canvassing  ? — I am  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent, in  what  light  they  regard  it. 

22635.  Are  the  parents  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
the  schools  with  tlicir  children  ? — Rarely,  and  only  in 
the  first  instance,  if  they  come  at  all. 

22636.  Is  it  not  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  get  the 
necessary  information  even  for  registering  ? — In  cases 
of  mixed  marriages  there  is  a difficulty,  but  not  if  the 
children  have  brothers  or  sisters  already  at  school. 

22637.  Who  is  the  responsible  party  to  register- 
parent  or  teacher  ? — The  parent,  but  the.  teacher  can 
do  it  if  he  knows  the  creed  from  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  child  having  been  there  before,  and  that  there  is  no 
conflict  about  mixed  marriages  or  otherwise. 

22638.  Did  you  think  of  calling  on  the  patron  of 
this  school  to  see  what  explanation  he  would  give  ? 
— I would  no  more  think  of  calling  on  him  than  of 
calling  on  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  subject. 
That  was  the  business  of  the  Inspector — not  mine. 

22639.  Should  you  regard  the  patron  of  this  school 
as  a gentleman  who  would  honestly  and  faithfully  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  Board  ? — I know  nothing  what- 
ever about  him,  except  his  name  being  on  j)aper  before 
me,  as  Rev.  A.  Robinson,  Presbyterian  minister, 
Broughshane. 

22640.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  me  on  the  28th  of  October, 
when  we  were  last  sitting,  the  patron  should  say  this  : — 


Dec.  5,  186a 
James  Win. 


“ I beg  to  say  that  I repudiate  with  indignation  and  scorn 
the  insinuations  of  this  gentleman,  that  I or  any  teacher  un- 
der me  ever  attempted  to  kidnap  any  pupil.  For  four!  on 
years  I have  been  manager  of  some  seven  National  schools. 
In  many  things  I have  been  doubtless  remiss  ; this,  however, 
I can  safely  say,  that  while  my  schools  have  been  mixed  in 
the  truest  and  fullest  sense  of  that  term,  I have  never  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  religious  views  of  any  Roman 
Catholic  or  Episcopalian  child.  Roman  Catholics  here 
could  and  would  testify  that  they  have  no  fear  of  the  chil- 
dren being  tampered  with  at  any  of  my  schools.  In  all  good 
faith  I have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  new  rule  of  the 
National  Commissioners  regarding  religious  instruction.  I 
am  a member  of  our  Church’s  Committee  on  Primary  Educa- 
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tion,  and  I can  prove  that  I was  one  of  those  who  took  no  ob- 
jection to  the  new  rule  of  the  Commissioners.  I held,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  original 
idea  of  the  National  system,  viz.,  united  moral  and  secular 
and  separate  religious  instruction.  I have  told  my  teachers 
that  if  any  parent  objected  to  his  child  receiving  religious 
instruction  they  should  put  that  child  out  of  school  during 
the  time  of  such  instruction,  even  though  the  child  should 
desire  to  remain,  and  I have  given  as  my  reason  that  I 
would  not  in  any  way  encourage  parental  disobedience.  I 
may  say,  besides,  that,  I am  not  aware  of  any  Roman 
Catholic  child  who  had  been  at  any  of  the  National  schools 
under  my  care,  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  join- 
ing my  Church.  I have  heard,  and  I think  that  it  could 
easily  be  proved  that  not  a few  Roman  Catholic  children 
who  had  been  taught  in  the  denominational  schools  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  have  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  are  now  nominally,  at  least,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics 
are  living  here  in  many,  if  not  all,  the  amenities  of  social, 
and  I might  add.  Christian  brotherhood.  This  result  might 
be  tracetf  to  a variety  of  causes,  but  most  certainly  one  of 
them,  and  not  the  least  influential,  is  the  mixed  system  of 
National  education. 

“ I have  heard  that  exception  has  been  taken  to  teachers 
calling  upon  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  inquiring  if  they 
would  or  would  not  object  to  their  children  attending  the 
religious  instruction.  Now  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  teachers  did  so  only  in  the  case  of  thoscchildren  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  rule 
were  attending  their  schools  and  receiving  with,  at  least 
the  tacit,  if  not  the  expressed  consent  of  their  parents, 
religious  instruction.  Those  parents  knew  nothing  of  the 
introduction  of  this  new  rule— it  was  necessary  to  inform 
them  of  it.  To  have  expelled  the  children  from  a religious 
instruction  that  hitherto  they  had  been  attending  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  and  which  still  the  parents  might 
desire  them  to  attend,  would  have  been  a proceeding  as 
harsh  as  unjustifiable.  The  teacher  in  going  to  the  parents 
and  acquainting  them  with  the  new  rule,  and  asking  them 
if  they  desired  their  children  to  attend  or  to  absent  them- 
selves from  religious  instruction  adopted  at  once  the  natural 
and  rational  course.” 

Having  read  that  portion  of  a letter,  dated  28th 
October,  docs  it  induce  you  to  modify  your  statement? 
— It  makes  the  case  much  worse,  most  of  it  is  so  con- 
trary to  fact — as  I undertake  to  show. 

22G4-1.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Before  you  do  so,  I will  ask 
you  did  you  use  the  word  “ kidnap  ” at  any  time  ? — 
Never. 

22642.  In  that  letter,  does  he  not  give  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  rule  of  the  Board,  according  to  the  old 
rule,  and  not  according  to  the  new  one? — Clearly.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Board  is  that  the  dissent  of  the 
parent  is  implied,  whereas  he  takes  it  that  the  parent 
must  expressly  object. 

22G43.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  this  letter  does  he  not 
specifically  refer  to  the  new  role? — Yes ; but  he  both 
misapprehends  and  misrepresents  it,  if  he  knew  the 
words  of  the  rule. 

22644.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  his  description  of  the  rule 
does  he  not  mean  the  old  rule  and  not  the  new  rule? — 
Certainly.  The  moment  he  got  the  Certificate  Book 
and  the  explanation  he  was  bound  to  tell  the  teacher 
to  send  the  Catholic  children  out  of  the  school. 

22645.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  make  on 
that  letter? — He  says  it  is  the  happiest  example  of 
mixed  education,  that  is,  Catholics  taught  in  Presbyte- 
rian schools  by  Presbyterian  teachers,  not  merely  secu- 
lar instruction,  but  that  they  have  their  faith  inter- 
fered with,  taught  in  a religion  hostile  to  their  own, 
at  the  expense  of  Catholic  ratepayers.  That  is  the 
happiest  example  of  mixed  education,  according  to  Rev. 
Mi\  Robinson.  He  says,  many  social  amenities,  the 
result  of  mixed  education,  exist  in  that  neighbour- 
hood into  which  military  had  to  be  brought  but  a few 
years  ago,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  Tipperary 
navvies,  Catholics,  who  were  working  there,  on  the 

22646.  The  Chairman. — Was  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  school  suspended  for  any  time  at  Correen? — No. 

22647.  Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch  present  with  you 
at  Correen  as  well  as  at  Broughshane  ? — Yes,  because 
he  is  parish  priest  of  the  place. 

22648.  Was  the  mistress  at  Correen  in  any  way 


obliged  to  show  to  you  the  book  in  which  the  Inspec- 
tor makes  his  observations  ? — Not  to  me.  I did  not 
see  it  nor  ask  for  it. 

22649.  Did  you  not  see  the  Inspector’s  observation 
book  at  Correen? — No.  I heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch 
ask  for  it.  The  teacher  objected  to  give  it.  I told  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lynch,  in  an  under  tone,  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  demand  it.  He  said  he  would  ask  for  it. 

I said  I can  be  no  party  to  that.  So  the  inquiry  went 
on.  The  priest  asked,  “ Where  is  the  Observation  Book 
— I don’t  see  it  on  the  desk  ? ” “ It  is  in  my  own 
house.”  “ Well,  if  your  house  is  not  far  away,  you 
might  go  for  it.”  She  went  for  the  Observation  Book 
but  failed  to  bring  it.  I had  no  connexion  whatever,, 
with  the  matter.  During  the  whole  time,  I was 
guarded  against  violating  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
which  would  have  been  a special  want  of  good  taste  on 
my  part,  so  that  I never  asked  a question,  but  one  I 
was  entitled,  by  the  rules,  to  ask. 

22650.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  say  you  never  violated 
any  rale  of  the  Board  ? — I do. 

22651.  Let  me  read  this  rule  to  you.  It  is  in  the 
Regulations  of  1866 : — 

“ As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in 
the  school-room  is  under  the  control  of  the  clergyman  or 
lay  person  communicating  it  with  the  approbation  of  their 
parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no  liberty  to  any  visi- 
tor, whether  clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  there- 
with or  to  be  present  thereat.” 

Did  you  violate  that  rule? — Certainly  not.  I was 
never  present  at  religious  instruction,  unless  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  teacher  giving  the  instruction. 

22652.  Has  the  teacher  any  right  to  allow  any  per- 
son to  be  present? — He  has.  I gave  no  religious  in- 
struction, in  the  school  in  Portadown.  I merely  heard 
the  Bible  class  on  the  invitation  of  the  teacher,  the 
same  as  any  other  intellectual  lesson. 

22653.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  examination  of 
the  Bible  class  an  examination  that  could  be  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  during  the  time  of 
secular  instruction? — Certainly. 

22654.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  were  they  read- 
ing ? — One  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  I 
examined  them  on  history  and  geography  only. 

22655.  Mr.  Gibson. — During  religious  instruction? 
—Yes. 

22656.  And  you,  being  neither  manager  nor  teacher, 
made  that  the  occasion  for  secular  instruction? — It 
was  a secular  portion  of  religious  instruction. 

22657.  What  right  had  you  or  the  teacher  to  alter 
the  order? — The  teacher  being  the  person  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  gave  me  permission  to  remain  at  the 
desk  and  continue  my  inquiries  examining  the  statis- 
tics of  the  school,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  being 
present  during  religious  instruction. 

22658.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  the  teacher,  being 
a Protestant,  not  have  thought  it  strange,  knowing 
your  religious  denomination,  that  you  should  take  part 
in  religious  instruction  ? — He  knew  perfectly  well  my 
religion. 

22659.  The  Chairman. — In  either  of  these  schools, 
Broughshane  or  Correen,  was  the  mistress  threatened 
to  be  reported  when  she  declined  to  produce  the  In- 
spector’s Observation  Book? — Not  by  me,  nor  in  my 
hearing  or  presence.  Nor  do  I believe  she  was.  It  could 
apply  only  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch.  It  cannot  apply  to 
me,  from  what  I have  said.  I told  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch 
he  had  no  authority  whatever  to  get  the  book.  I don’t 
think,  after  hearing  this,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch 
would  make  use  of  any  threat  of  the  sort.  That  I 
did  not  do  it  is  certain,  for  I did  not  ask  it.  That 
I did  not  hear  it  is  equally  certain  ; and  further — I 
discredit  it,  for  the  reasons  I have  assigned. 

22660.  Was  any  charge  made  publicly  in  this  school 
that  the  managers  and  teachers  were  violating  the 
rale  of  the  Board  ? — I stated  to  each  of  the  teachers 
in  each  and  every  instance  where  I found  a violation 
of  rule,  what  it  was,  and  the  extent,  but  did  it  in  an 
under  tone,  never  stopping  the  business,  never  taking 
any  authority  upon  myself,  but  simply  saying  I would 
report  it,  as  a witness,  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
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22661.  Not  publicly? — Never.  I am  incapable  of 
conduct  of  that  sort.  I would  just  as  soon  think  of 
misconducting  myself  in  the  patron’s  school  as  in  his 
drawing-room. 

22662.  Did  you  use  such  an  expx-ession  as  this — 
“An  end  must  be  put  to  the  kidnapping  of  Roman 
Catholics  ?” — It  is  not  a word  of  mine.  I don’t  think 
I ever  used  the  word,  in  connexion  with  this  question. 

22663.  Do  you  consider  that  representations  of 
that  sort  made  by  Mr.  Robinson  to  the  National 
Board  must  have  been  made  from  erroneous  apprehen- 
sion?— I am  certain,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  I 
never  used  the  word  kidnapping.  The  children  were 
in  the  school,  passing  from  the  Notice  System  to  the 
present  rules — that  is  not  in  the  sense  of  “ kidnap- 
ping.” I would  not  apply  the  term.  I never  did  ; 
but  I am  sure  I might  apply  a more  odious  expression. 

22664.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  any  statement  to 
make  with  regal'd  to  the  Correen  school  ? — There  were 
seventy-eight  children  on  the  roll  of  that  school,  of 
whom  three  were  Roman  Catholics ; and  after  twenty- 
nine  years’  operation  this  is  the  condition  of  the  mixed 
education  of  the  great  “ Model,”  or  typical  Correen 
case.  I found  several  Certificates,  one  of  them  a 
remarkable  one.  The  parent’s  name  was  put  to  it  by 
anticipation,  but  none  of  the  blanks  in  the  body  of 
the  Certificate  filled  up,  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  Koran  the  parent  authorized  his  children  to  be 
taught  or  any  form  of  Christianity.  The  signature 
was  put  to  a blank  Certificate.  It  is  like  putting  one’s 
name  on  a blank  bill  stamp. 

22665.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  read  it  blank? — 
Yes,  but  with  the  person’s  name  attached. 

22666.  What  was  the  name  ? — Hugh  M‘Carry. 

22667.  Mr.  Stokes. — As  some  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  happy  effects  of  united  education  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ballymena,  I wish  to  read  for  you 
a statement  made  by  a very  respectable  schoolmaster 
reared  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  ask  your  opinion  of 
what  he  states  on  that  subject : — 

“ I think  it  necessary  to  state  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  position  of  a Catholic  P.  T.  while  in  a model 
school,  that  in  the  elementary  National  schools  of  Ireland 
the  pupils  scarcely  ever  get  any  positive  instruction  in  re- 
ligion— in  explanation  of  prayer,  commandments,  sacra- 
ments, &c.,  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  clergyman 
taking  so  much  interest  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils  as  I find  they  do  in  England,  when  they  have  the  sole 
charge  of  their  own  schools.  In  fact,  religion  comes  to  be 
a very  secondary  matter  in  the  mind  of  the  pupils,  when 
they  see  so  little  notice  taken  of  it  by  their  teacher  or  clergy- 
man. This,  instead  of  making  Catholics  and  Protestants 
more  charitably  disposed  towards  each  other,  makes  them 
more  inclined  to  religious  controversy,  endeavouring  to  make 
them  find  out  the  weak  points  in  each  other’s  creeds,  neither 
party  knowing  in  what  true  religion  consists— making  it  more 
a polemical  study  than  a motive  for  the  guidance  of  their 
actions. 

“ This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  when  I entered  Bally- 
mena model  school  in  1S50,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  I 
was  unable  to  > explain  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

“ Ballymena  Model  School. 

“The  teaching-staff  consisted  of  the  master,  Mr.  John 
Given,  three  Catholic,  four  Presbyterian,  and  one  Protes- 
tant pupil  teacher.  The  master  never  interfered  in  our  re- 
ligious belief.  No  instruction  in  religion  whatever  of  any 
sort  given  to  the  pupil  teachers — might  pray  or  not  as  we 
liked.  The  Protestant  joined  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
master’s  room  at  night  prayers.  No  morning  prayers 
whatever.  Two  or  three  times  I took  the  Catholic  pupil 
teachers  into  the  dining-room  at  night  to  say  our  prayers, 
hut  were  interrupted  by  the  others  when  their  prayers  were 
over,  so  gave  it  up. 

“ For  the  Catholic  pupil  teachers  there  was  worse  than  a 
negation  of  religious  instruction,  for  though  the  master 
never  interfered,  the  whole  air  of  the  place  was  non-Catllolio. 
Craig*  said  to  me  shortly  after  entering,  that  I was  admitted 
because  I was  a 1 Romanist.’  First  time  I heard  the  term 
applied  to  a Catholic.  Had  many  polemical  debates  with 
the  Protestant  pupil  teachers,  such  as  the  ‘ Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy,’  with  Beatty  ;*  ‘ the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  ;’ 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,’  with  Hcwston  ;*  about  1 Iloly 


Water,’  with  Lamont.*  Brought  to  task  by  Craig*  for  Dec.  b,  18(58. 

studying  Zoology  on  Sunday — he  saying  the  Bible  was  the  

only  book  for  that  day.  Protestant  pupil  teachers  often  James  Wm. 
whistled  party  tunes.  On  Ash- Wednesday,  after  coming  Kavanagh, 
from  church,  was  asked  by  the  school  children  did  I get  a estl- 
rub  with  the  burnt  stick,  meaning  the  ashes.  The  evil  in- 
fluence exerted  on  Catholic  pupil  teachers  is  heightened  by 
the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the  town’s-people.  An  instance 
of  their  feelings  may  be  gathered  from  a copy  of  a placard 
announcing  a sermon  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian  chapels : — 

Popery, 

A Modern  Invention ; 

The 

Auti-Clirist  of  Scripture. 

A Lecture  by 
The  Kev.  Dr.  Stewart, 

In  Wellington-street  Church, 

On  Sabbath  evening,  23rd  March,  1851. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  when  I 
left  after  the  expiration  of  my  year's  pupil  tcachership,  I 
cared  less  for  religion  than  when  I entered.” 

22668.  Do  the  statements  in  that  letter  concur  with 
your  own  information? — Entirely;  and  I beg  to  re- 
mind you  that  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  the  lecturer,  was  the 
pati'on  of  the  Broughshane  and  Correen  schools,  an 
early  and'  powerful  opponent;  but,  since  1840,  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  National  system. 

22669.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  how  many 
years  since  Dr.  Stewart  departed  this  life  ? — Eleven 
years. 

22670.  At  what  time  did  I understand  you  to  say 
the  Inspector  visited  the  Broughshane  male  school 
from  the  8th  of  May  till  October  of  this  year? — 3rd 
March,  D.  M.  Wilson  ; 8th  of  April,  D.  M.  Wilson ; 

24th  of  July,  D.  M.  Wilson. 

22671.  With  regard  to  this  Correen  school,  you 
have  said  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch  is  the  parish 
priest  of  the  district.  How  far  is  Correen  from  Bally- 
mena?— Three  to  four  miles  north-east  of  Ballymena. 

22672.  You  have  referred  to  Correen  as  not  typical 
— at  least  as  not  a vex-y  good  type  of  mixed  education. 

Is  the  distxict  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic  ? — 

Presbyterian,  chiefly. 

22673.  Does  it  afford  material  for  mixed  educa- 
tion ? — Not  as  ample  as  other  localities. 

22674.  With  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mi- 
nority, how  coxxld  you  provide  for  Secular  instruction 
independently  of  the  united  system  of  education  ? — It 
coxxld  be  provided  for  by  a mixed  system  of  education, 
but  not  open  to  the  abuses  I have  described. 

22675.  Yoxx  coxxld  not  expect  Roman  Catholic 
children  to  walk  to  Mr.  Lynch’s  school  ? — I could  not. 

22676.  You  referred  to  a blank  cex'tificate?  Did 
you  make  special  inquiries  regarding  that  ? — The  man 
M'Carry  was  illiterate. 

22677.  When  his  children  came  to  the  school  did 
anyone  come  with  them  ? — I cannot  say. 

22678.  Did  you  inquire? — No. 

22679.  Did  yoxx  learn  that  they  entex-ed  themselves 
as  Presbyterians  1 — No.  They  are  on  my  notes  as 
Catholics. 

22680.  And  that  the  teacher  discovered  the  mistake 
and  sent  for  the  father — did  you  learn  that  ? — No. 

22681.  Did  yoxx  learn  that  on  the  5th  of  September 
he  signed  a blank  cex’tificate,  with  a mark,  to  save 
txmxble  of  coming  back,  saying  to  the  teacher  not  to  fill 
it  up  till  he  would  think  over  it  and  send  her  word? — 

I heard  he  said  he  was  not  prepared  then  to  say  what 
he  would  have  them  taught.  Under  these  cix'cxxm- 
stances  it  is  pex-fectly  clear  he  ought  not  have  been 
asked  to  sign  the  document,  the  body  of  which  was 
not  filled  xxp. 

22682.  Was  he  asked  to  sign  ? — He  must  have  been. 

It  was  signed. 

22683.  Did  he  not  subsequently  give  authority  for 
it  to  be  filled  up? — I know  nothing  whatever  of  that.  It 
was  blank  when  I visited  on  the  29th  of  September. 

22684.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
very  next  day  he  gave  the  authority  to  fill  up  the 
cex'tificate? — How  could  it  surprise  me,  when,  as  yoxx 
say,  it  occurred  after  my  visit  ? 


* Pupil  teacher. 
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22685.  Had  you  no  part  in  ordering  tlie  teacher  to 
get  the  observation  book  ? — None. 

22686.  Where  was  it? — I heard  her  state  it  was  in 
her  house. 

22687.  Did  she  assign  any  reason  for  its  being  there  ? 
— The  school  was  in  such  a wretched  condition  from 
rain.  It  was  worse  than  some  of  the  most  wretched 
schools  I ever  visited  in  the  poorest  part  of  Connaught. 

22688.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  this  the  famous  Corrcsn 
school? — Yes.  The  rain  pouring  down,  tablets  nailed 
or  pinned  to  th*  wall.  Some  windows  built  up  and 
the  shutters  permanently  closed,  the  glass  being  broken. 
Further,  it  did  not  bear  an  inscription.  I don’t  know 
whether  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Wilson,  reported  that  or 
not. 

22689.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  you  make  any  in- 
quiry ? — I could  not  make  inquiry.  You  don’t  mean  to 
say  I am  to  call  to  Marlborough-street,  and  ask  to  see 
his  report. 

22690.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — W as  there  no  inscription  up  ? 
— A tradition  of  it.  The  bead,  or  the  lower  lath  of 
the  board  that  bore  the  inscription  only  remained. 

22691.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — After  the  testimony  you 
have  given  of  the  Inspector,  I suppose  you  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  reported  on  the  school  in 
May,  that  it  was  badly  supplied  with  requisites,  and 
that  there  was  no  inscription  on  it  ? — I am  very  happy 
to  hear  that  he  did. 

22692.  Did  the  teacher  go  for  tlie  observation  book  ? 
—She  did. 

22693.  Did  she  bring  it  back? — I think  not. 

22694.  Did  she  assign  a reason? — She  said  the  box 
or  something  or  other  was  locked.  She  was  a rough 
poor  woman,  deformed,  wanting  her  right  hand,  and  in 
wretched  circumstances,  and  I did  not  like  to  see  her 
put  about. 

22695.  Should  it  be  true  that  she  was  spoken  to 
roughly  on  that  occasion  by  either  you  or  Mr.  Lynch  ? 
— I have  already  stated  that  I never  spoke  roughly  to 
any  teacher.  I did  not  speak  roughly  to  her,  on  the 
contrary,  I felt  deeply  for  her.  I never  demanded  the 
Inspector’s  Observation  Book  since  I left  the  Board’s 
service,  except  on  the  Catholic  patron’s  authority.  I 
had  carte  blanche  as  to  these  schools. 

22696.  Did  you  or  Mr.  Lynch  interrupt  the  school 
by  putting  questions  ? — I did  not. 

22697.  Did  he? — He  did;  but  only  by  asking  the 
children  as  to  their  supply  of  books. 

22698.  Did  the  teacher  remonstrate? — Tlie  teacher 
said  something  against  it.  He  asked  the  children 
whether  the  books  were  their  own  or  not,  in  order  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  the  school  was  supplied  with 
books,  finding  especial  observation  and  sharpness  on 
the  pai-t  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Inspector,  with  regard  to  his 
own  National  schools  in  this  respect. 

22699.  Did  the  teacher  say  that  if  Mr.  Lynch  in- 
terfered in  any  way  further,  she  would  report  it  to  tlie 
Board  ? — I did  not  hear  it,  but  she  might  have  said  it. 

22700.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  salary  did  the  teacher 
in  Correen  get? — She  has  £20  a year  from  the  Board. 
The  fees  amount  to  £3  Is.  3d.  The  creature  keeps  a 
night  school  that  the  young  men  and  boys  and  ser- 
vants in  the  neighbourhood  attend,  from  seven  till 
nine  o’clock  two  nights  in  the  week,  for  one  penny  a 
week  each. 

22701.  Her  day  school  is  a mixed  school? — Yes, 
she  is  rough  in  her  manner,  and  her  qualifications  are 
of  the  very  humblest  kind. 

22702.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  not  in  a very  remote 
district  ? — It  overlooks  one  of  the  richest  valleys,  that 
of  the  Braid,  in  Ireland.  You  being  a native  of  the 
place,  I compliment  you  upon  the  cultivated  and 
affluent  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood. 

22703.  Mi-.  Dease. — Was  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Lynch  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  tins  school? — I think  he  was  accustomed 
to  go  there.  He  and  I were  old  acquaintances.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Board  since  its  foundation, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  informed  clergymen  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  province  of  Ulster.  I am  sorry  the  Com- 
mission has  not  had  the  benefit  of  his  important  evi- 
dence. 


22704.  Has  he  schools  under  his  own  patronage? — 
Five  in  the  town  of  Ballymena,  and  Grebilly,  Roll 
No.  8,  a vested  school. 

22705.  Any  within  reach  of  the  Catholic  children 
attending  the  Correen  school  ? — No.  In  Broughshane 
a landlord  refuses,  or  rather  hesitates  to  giant  a site 
for  payment,  for  the  education  of  his  children ; Mr. 
Lynch  is  trying  to  get  up  another  school  there. 

22706.  Is  there  a sufficient  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  for  a school? — Scarcely.  When  I visited 
Ballymena  in  1853,  Mr.  Lynch  had  a little  struggling 
school,  not  having  an  attendance  sufficient  to  warrant 
a grant.  In  1868,  instead  of  having  no  National 
school,  I found  a slated  house  with  two  admirable 
schools  just  by  his  church,  and  he  has  three  other 
schools  in  Harryville,  all  of  their  own  kind,  as  to 
fabric,  style,  and  fittings,  not  inferior  to  tlie  district 
model  schools.  They  cost  him  £1,800. 

22707.  Are  his  schools  attended  exclusively  by 
Roman  Catholics  ? — Exclusively ; and  just  beside 
them  Presbyterian  schools  attended  exclusively  by 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians.  Mixed  education  is 
totally  disappearing.  It  is  a mere  question  of  time 
until  we  see  the  last  of  it. 

22708.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I understand  you  to 
have  just  said  that  all  the  other  schools  in  Ballymena 
are  unmixed — did  you  say  that  ? — I said  that  just  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Lynch’s  schools,  at  Harryville,  are  Presby- 
terian schools,  that  may  be  said  to  be  unmixed. 

22709.  Do  you  know  how  many  schools  there  are 
in  the  town  of  Ballymena  connected  with  the  National 
system  ? — I think  I do. 

22710.  How  many? — Guy’s,  three;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lynch  has  five  National  schools;  Harryville  (two 
Presbyterian),  three  model,  and  the  workhouse — four- 
teen in  all,  and  all  visited  by  me. 

22711.  Exclusive  of  Mr.  Lynch’s? — Nine,  exclusive 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch’s. 

22712.  Are  there  not  nine,  including  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  model  school  ? — There  are. 

22713.  Are  you  not  aware  they  are  mixed  schools? 
— There  are  nine,  including  the  workhouse.  I was 
there  too.  Some  only  are  mixed,  and  very  sparingly  so. 

22714.  Are  they  not  all  mixed  schools,  with  more 
denominations  than  one  ? — There  is  no  mixed  school — 
no  substantial  mixture,  with  a religious  minority  of 
even  five  per  cent,  in  the  whole  town,  excluding  the 
workhouse. 

22715.  Istherea  single  school,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch’s,  in  which  there  is  not  a mixture 
of  children  of  different  denominations? — I think  there  is. 

22716.  Name  it? — In  Guy’s  female  school,  out  of 
ninety-one  on  roll,  there  are  two  Roman  Catholics.  In 
Guy’s  infant  school,  out  of  187  on  roll  there  are  five 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  male  school,  there  are  two 
Roman  Catholics  out  of  143.  In  Harryville  boys’  there 
is  but  one  Catholic  in  eighty-six.  In  the  female  school, 
with  seventy-nine,  there  is  no  Catholic — which  proves 
the  accuracy  of  my  memory  that  some  of  them  were 
not  mixed — and  no  mixed  school  in  the  town,  save  the 
workhouse,  has  five  per  cent,  of  a religious  minority. 

22717.  But  though  that  school  has  no  Roman 
Catholic  child,  how  many  Episcopalians  are  there  in  it? 
— I understand  a mixed  school  to  be  one  with  Pro- 
testants of  any  denomination  and  Catholics. 

22718.  Understanding  a mixed  school  to  be  a school 
in  which  there  are  children  of  different  denominations, 
no  matter  what  denominations,  are  not  all  the  schools 
in  Ballymena  mixed? — In  that  sense  eight  of  the 
thirteen  are. 

22719.  How  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  are 
Episcopalian  ? — I made  no  inquiry. 

22720.  Did  Mr.  Lynch  state  to  you  that  Catholic 
children  did  not  attend  schools  under  Protestant 
teachers  ? — I don’t  know  that  he  did  make  such  a 
statement.  I knew  what  the  facts  were,  from  inspec- 
tion, quite  as  well  as  he  did. 

22721.  Was  he  surprised  to  find  six  or  seven  Roman 
Catholic  children  attending  one  of  the  mixed  schools 
in  the  town? — Not  with  regard  to  the  few  in  Guy’s. 
He  was  always  friendly  to  those  schools. 
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22722.  Or  Harry ville  school,  where  there  is  one 
child  immediately  adjoining  his  own  schools? — The 
only  school  that  surprised  him,  somewhat,  was  the 
boys’  school  at  Broughshane.  His  surprise  was  not  so 
much  at  Catholics  attending  it,  as  that,  without  his 
knowledge,  such  shocking  abuses  could  go  on  'with 
regard  to  his  flock.  If  you  call  these  ones,  or  twos,  or 
threes,  among  hundreds — if  you  call  that  united  educa- 
tion, you  might  have  hundreds  of  schools  mixed  by  one 
child  going  to  each  school  once  in  thirteen  weeks,  to 
have  his  name  put  on  the  roll. 

22723.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  not  cases  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, or  of  Catholic  orphans  living  with  Protestant 
relatives,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  explain  the  presence 
of  a few  Catholic  children  in  Protestant  schools  ? — In 
many  places  the  reason  you  assign  would  suffice  to  ex- 
plain it,  but  not  in  Correen  and  such  places  in  Ulster, 
where  Catholics  are  weak,  because  there  is  a general 
gravitation  of  Catholics  into  towns  in  Antrim  and 
Down. 

22724.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  there  not  cases  of  chil- 
dren of  gentlemen’s  gatekeepers  or  other  servants  ? — I 
have  given  you  one  just  now.  In  Galgorm  the  parents 
who  go  there,  and  sign  certificates  are  dependent  upon 
employers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

22725.  Persons  more  or  less  under  compulsion  to 
send  their  children  ? — Yes. 


22726.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  know  of  any  compul-  Dec.  5,  1868. 
sion  ? — I consider  it  compulsion  if  a landlord  supports  — - 

a school  and  expresses  a wish  that  his  tenants  will  send  Jj™®8  Wm. 
their  children  to  it.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  compulsion  esa  ana°  1 
I saw  lately  at  an  election  in  Ireland — “ You  will  vote 
as  you  like,  but  recollect  I am  your  landlord.” 

22727.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
when  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lynch  was  with  you  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  very  existence  of  some  .Roman  Catholics 
and  of  their  residences  ? — I don’t  recollect  a case  of  the 
kind. 

22728.  Were  you  with  him  at  Parade? — Yes. 

22729.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  the  M'Garrys 
there  ? — In  Parade,  of  seventy-one  pupils  on  roll  there 
was  not  a single  Roman  Catholic  in  the  school. 

22730.  Were  you  with  him  at  that  school? — I found 
a Dissenter,  James  M‘Cary,  parent  of  Samuel  M'Cary, 
certainly  not  a Catholic,  sign  the  Certificate  Book  to 
have  his  son  taught  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible,  by  the  master,  Lamont, 

22731.  When  Mr.  Lynch  heard  the  name  of 
M‘ Garry,  did  he  not  say  he  must  be  from  Cusliindall, 
as  there  are  people  of  that  name  there  ? — I did  not 
hear  it. 

22732.  Did  not  the  teacher  say  they  were  all  bom 
in  that  locality  ? — I know  nothing  of  it. 

[Adjourned.] 


Fifty-seventh  Day.— Monday,  December  7,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  p.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m:c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


The  Rev.  James  Tobias  sworn  and  examined. 


22733.  The  Chairman. — What  offices  do  you  hold 
in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  body? — I am  the 
secretary  of  their  Conference,  and  at  present  chaplain 
to  the  Dublin  garrison.  That  is  my  direct  ministerial 
appointment. 

22734.  Is  that  an  appointment  under  the  War  De- 
partment?— No,  it  is  sanctioned  by  them,  but  the  ap- 
pointment is  direct  from  our  own  Conference. 

22735.  Are  you  the  minister  of  any  local  Wesleyan 
congregation? — No.  My  appointment  to  this  garrison 
is  thus  sanctioned  by  the  Horse  Guards — on  its 
being  notified  to  the  authorities  there  by  our  church’s 
officials,  a letter  is  dispatched  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Ireland  informing  him  that  I am  authorized 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Wesleyans  in 
thegarrison,  and  of  that  letter  a copy  is  forwarded  to  me. 

22736.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference? — Seven  years.  Previously  I 
had  been  in  a subordinate  office  in  relation  to  it. 

22737.  Do  the  Wesleyan  body  maintain  any  pri- 
mary  schools  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  Board  ? 
—They  do. 

22738.  How  many  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
body  are  there  under  the  Board  ? — I cannot  tell. 

22739.  Is  the  number  considerable? — It  is. 

22740.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  prepared  to 
speak  to  the  Commission  or  to  give  evidence  to  it  as  to 
either  the  statistics  or  history  of  your  connexion  with 
the  Board  ? — Not  at  all,  as  I perhaps  ought  to  be,  for 
the  truth  is  I have  taken  exceedingly  little  interest  in 
either  topic.  My  work  has  lain  in  a different  direc- 
tion almost  always. 


22741.  In  what  capacity  is  it  your  friends  have  de- 
sired you  should  appear  before  this  Commission  ?^— To 
give  as  well  as  I am  able  their  views  on  what  National 
education  is  in  its  present  working  in  this  country, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be. 

22742.  And  that,  I presume,  owing  to  your  official 
connexion  with  the  body  ? — Yes,  I imagine  so. 

22743.  Then,  shall  I understand  that  in  stating 
your  view  as  to  the  opinions  of  that  body  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  represent  generally  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  ? — Precisely. 

22744.  May  I ask  you  then  do  you  approve  of  the 
present  system  of  National  education  in  this  country  ? 
— No,  if  you  put  it  in  that  fonn. 

22745.  Nevertheless  you  connected  your  schools 
with  the  system  some  years  ago  ? — Several ; perhaps 
the  majority  now. 

22746.  The  schools  which  are  not  called  mission 
schools  I presume  ? — Precisely.  The  mission  schools 
are  iu  our  own  hands  altogether. 

22747.  May  I ask  you  what  led  your  body  to  adopt 
that  line  of  action  ? — I believe  the  simple  fact  that  it 
was  the  best  system  of  National  education  that  was 
extant,  and  we  hoped  that  it  might  be  better. 

22748.  Should  we  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
did  not,  even  when  you  joined  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, approve  of  the  system  in  all  its  parts  ? — Yes,  I 
am  quite  free  to  say  that. 

22749.  What  are  the  parts  to  which  you  specially 
refer,  of  which  you  did  not  approve? — Its  strong 
tendency,  as  we  believed  and  believe  still,  to  denomi- 
nationalism. 


Dec.  7,  1861 
Rev.  James 
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22750.  In  what  way  did  that  tendency,  in  your 
opinion,  manifest  itself? — To  take  our  own  case,  which 
is,  I suppose,  the  best  one — at  least  the  one  with  which 
I am  best  acquainted — that  they  allow  us  to  become 
the  patrons  of  schools ; and  I cannot  see  how  a school 
can  have  an  honest,  conscientious,  earnest  man  of  any 
denomination  as  its  patron  without  that  school  becom- 
ing more  or  less  denominational  in  its  working. 

22751.  In  other  words,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  been  ad- 
ministering the  National  system  denominationally  ? — 
They  have  been  driven  to  that,  I believe. 

22752.  Anything  else  in  the  system  to  which  you 
takespecial  objection,  as  a body,  in  connexion  with  it? — 

I don’t  know  whether  I can  say  that,  as  a body,  we 
object  to  it,  and  yet  I am  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  opinion  amongst  us,  pretty  widely  spread, 
that  the  very  constitution  of  the  Board  itself  tends  to 
denominationalism. 

22753.  In  what  way? — As  being  formed  of  active 
members  of  various  denominational  Churches. 

22754.  In  your  answer  do  you  imply  that  these 
parties  who  are  on  the  Board  are  appointed  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Churches  ? — I take  it  so. 

22755.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, should  you,  as  a body,  prefer  a change  in  the 
present  mode  of  admiixisti'ation  ? — Undoubtedly. 

22756.  In  what  respect? — I am  quite  free  to  say 
that  the  prevailing  opinion  with  us  is,  that  National 
education,  taking  that  to  be  an  education  as  ad- 
ministered and  managed  by  the  State,  should  be  purely 
secular,  and  administered  simply  by  a Government  staff, 
without  respect  to  all  denominations. 

22757.  Have  you  in  view  a large  Board  or  a small 
Board  ? — I should  certainly  prefer  a small  Board. 

22758.  Is  it  your  view  that  such  a Board  should 
have  fixed  rules  for  the  managemexxt  of  the  system, 
and  be  guided  accordingly  ? — Of  course  I should  think 
so — officers  of  the  State  governed  by  settled  rales. 

22759.  Do  you  object  to  the  present  Board  on  the 
ground  that  a large  nxxmber  of  its  members  ax-e  not 
able  to  give  the  necessary  attendance  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system  ?— No,  the  other  is  the  objection 
that  weighs  most  amongst  us. 

22760.  You  say  you  prefer  a secular  system- — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  Commissioxxers  of  Education  should 
direct  their  attention  more  to  the  secular  element  ? 
Do  you  intend  thereby  that  religion  should  be  ex- 
cluded?— I do. 

22761.  Altogether  from  the  schools  sxxpported  by 
the  State? — Yes. 

22762.  The  Chairman. — When  you  use  the  word 
excluded  do  you  mean  that  religion  shoxxld  be  for- 
bidden to  be  taught  in  the  school-houses  appointed  by 
the  State,  or  that  it  should  be  confined  to  after  hour's  ? 
— I cannot  see  any  objection  to  clei-gymen  or  pious 
laymen  being  admitted  to  instruct  the  pupils  after 
school-hours.  I speak  simply  of  the  hour's  prescribed 
for  National  instruction,  and  from  them  I should  ex- 
clude religious  teaching. 

22763.  Rev.  Dr-.  Wilson. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 
a good  system  of  education  is  one  in  which  the  reli- 
gious element  can  be  altogether  severed  from  the 
secular  ? — It  is  my  opinion  cei-tainly. 

22764.  Axxd  that  the  teacher  paid  by  the  State 
should  confine  himself  simply  to  secular  instruction? 
— Cex'taixxly  ; I am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

22765.  IIow  would  yoxx  provide  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — I would  leave  it  to  the  Cluxrches  to  do  their 
own  duty. 

22766.  Do  yoxx  think  the  Chxxrehes  are  in  a position 
to  discliai'ge  their  owxx  dxxty  ixx  that  respect? — Cer- 
tainly,  if  they  are  worth  anything  they  oxxght  to  do 
that. 

22767.  Docs  there  exist  the  religious  zeal  to  indxxce 
the  Churehes  to  look  after  the  religious  interests  of 
their  children? — Whether  yoxx  call  it  religioxxs  zeal  or 
not,  there  is  zeal  for  certain  creeds  or  churehes  sxxfli- 
cient  to  animate  them. 

22768.  I presxxme  you  don’t  know  enough  of  your 
own  schools  to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  they  are 


to  any  appreciable  extent  mixed  schools  as  to  religioxxs 
denominations? — Yes  ; I can  say  they  are  to  some  ap- 
preciable extent  mixed. 

22769.  From  yoxu'  acquaintance  with  the  laity 
of  your  own  Church,  do  you  think,  speaking  generally, 
they  are  in  favoxxr  of  such  a system  of  education  as  we 
have  at  present? — You  pxxt  rather  a difficxxlt  question 
to  me.  I am  free  to  say  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
laymen  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  sxxch  a system  of  edu- 
cation as  I have  endeavoured  to  sketch.  But  I should 
sxxppose  that  a large  number  of  men  would  be  stiiTed  by 
the  old  cry  that  was  raised  about  the  Bible,  and  so  on. 

22770.  Is  that  a growing  feeling  do  you  think 
amongst  the  edxxcated  laity  of  your  communion? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

22771.  You  placed  your  schools  under  the  Board 
and  became  connected  with  it  so  late  as  1860, 1 under- 
stand?— Yes,  at  least  then ; but  I think  there  wex-e  in- 
dividual schools  connected  befox'e  that.  I know  of 
one,  at  least,  much  earlier  than  that. 

22772.  Approving,  I px-esume,  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  of  united  education? — Yes. 

22773.  Had  you  any  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Commissioners  or  the  Resident  Commissioner  on  the 
subject? — Yes,  there  was  direct  correspondence. 

22774.  Was  there  an  under-standing  come  to  be- 
tween the  Commissioner's  and  the  Wesleyan  body? — 
Yes. 

22775.  Negotiations,  I presume? — Yes. 

22776.  Shoxxld  you  regard,  then,  any  departure  from 
the  principles  of  xxnited  edxxcation  as  a breach  of  faith 
with  yoxx,  either  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  of  the 
Commissioners  were  they  to  fall  back  on  the  denomi- 
national system  of  edxxcation? — Undoubtedly  I shoxxld. 

22777.  Was  it  on  the  xrnderstanding  that  the 
system  should  be  maintained  as  one  of  xxnited  secxxlar 
and  separate  religioxxs  instruction,  that  as  a body  you 
joined  it? — Certainly. 

22778.  Were  yoxx  led  to  believe  when  identifying 
yoxxrselves  with  this  system  that  it  was  one  likely  to 
be  maintained  in  this  country? — Yes,  or  we  should 
hardly  have  laid  oxxt  so  much  money  as  we  have  in  en- 
deavoxxring  to  co-operate  with  it. 

22779.  A good  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  chil- 
dren attend  yoxxr  schools? — Yes. 

22780.  And  are  you  perfectly  satisfied  as  a body  to 
conduct  yoxxr  schools  in  sxxch  a way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  faith  or  the  religious  views  of  any  portion  of 
the  community? — Yes.  We  hope  we  are  prepared  to 
treat  others  as  we  desire  to  be  treated  oxxrselves. 

22781.  Have  yoxx  any  additional  statement  to  make 
with  regard  to  your  views? — I don’t  know  that  I 
have.  I tlrink  you  have  elicited  from  me  the  opinions 
which  are  entertained. 

22782.  Have  you  any  doexxment  to  pxxt  in? — I 
have  in  my  hand  a copy  of  correspondence  betwixt  a 
former  chairman  of  our  education  committee  and  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Edxxcation. 

22783.  Shoxxld  yoxx  be  disposed  to  put  in  that  docu- 
ment as  expressing  the  views  of  your  body? — No,  but 
I am  willing  to  place  it  befox'e  yoxx  as  containing  the 
correspondence  and  the  terms  on  which  arrangements 
were  made  betwixt  xxs  and  the  National  Board. 

22784.  Do  yoxx  wish  that  doexxment  to  appear  in 
connexion  with  your  examination  and  to  be  printed? 
— I have  no  objection  to  that,  but  not  as  conveying 
the  opinions  of  the  body  now. 

22785.  Is  that  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  your  body  and  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  at  the  time  you  identified  yourselves  with 
the  system  in  1860? — Yes.  It  commences  November, 
1858,  and  is  the  correspondence  which  led  to  a more 
extended  connexion  betwixt  us  and  the  National 
Board.  As  I say,  thex'e  had  been  instances  previously 
of  schools  being  connected  with  the  National  Board. 

22786.  Then  that  is  a histoi'ic  doexxment  as  to  your 
connexion  with  the  Boai'd  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

22787.  Should  yoxx  feel  bound  by  that  document 
now  and  adhere  to  the  statements  contained  in  it?— 
Yes ; as  long  as  the  Board  is  true  to  the  system  it 
gave  to  us  then,  althoxxgh  I am  free  to  say  while  we 
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^accepted  that  as  the  best  we  could  get,  we  could  very 
well  wish  a better. 

22788.  Now  iu  what  way  could  you  wish  a better? 
Have  you  in  view  any  other  system,  any  change? — 
Oh,  dear,  yes ; I do  hope  we  will  come  to  that.  I hope 
our  friends  in  England  will  give  up  their  notions  of 
denominational  education.  They  are  I know  in  Eng- 
land disposed  to  favour  it. 

22789.  The  Chairman. — TheWesleyaxxs  of  England  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

22790.  Mr.  Lease. — Can  you  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  feeling  between  the  English  Wesleyans  and 
the  Irish  Wesleyans  on  that  point? — I think  I can. 

22791.  From  what  do  you  suppose  that  it  arises? — 
That  which  will  serve  their  purposes  in  England,  con- 
sidering their  strength  and  the  manner  in  which 
parties  are  balanced  there,  would  be  seriously  in  our 
way  in  this  country,  where  we  are  comparatively 
feeble  and  where  parties  are  not  at  all  on  an  equal 
footing  as  to  strength. 

22792.  Do  you  mean  that  your  numbers  are  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  this  country  to  enable  you  to  have 
the  same  power  of  managing  your  schools  that  your 
body  has  in  England  ? — I do. 

22793.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But,  keeping  iu  view  the 
system  of  secular  instruction  that  you  prefer,  should 
you  not  be  satisfied,  no  matter  who  were  parties  imme- 
diately in  charge  of  the  school  ? — Oh  yes ; if  a purely 
secular  State  education  be  carried  out  I shall  not  be 
afraid  of  who  will  have  charge  of  the  school. 

22794.  In  anticipation  of  any  change  in  the  system 
of  education  in  this  countx-y  have  you  any  opinion  to 
offer  ? — No ; I cannot  say  that  I have  any  opinion  to 
offer  beyond  what  I have  stated.  We  fear  the  px-esent 
system,  becaixse  we  see  it  tending,  as  we  think,  steadily 
and  constantly  towards  denominationalism.  We,  some 
of  us,  think  that  we  saw  the  vexy  germ  of  all  that  in 
the  original  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  we  have 
seen  since  then  the  tendency  growing.  We  fear  that, 
and  we  wish  education  to  be  free — really  free.  We 
think,  some  of  us,  that  we,  clerics,  have  no  more  busi- 
ness with  teaching  children,  giving  them  an  ordinary 
secular  education,  than  we  have  with  teaching  them 
trades,  and  we  are  as  much  afraid  of  our  own  clerics 
really  as  we  are  of  others.  It  seems  to  be  a weakness 
in  those  of  us  who  get  into  the  pulpit  that  we  will 
dogmatize  wherever  we  go. 

22795.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  stated,  I think,  that 
you  were  the  friend  of  an  entirely  secular  educational 
•system  ? — Yes. 

22796.  As  a part  of  that  secular  instruction,  I jxx-e- 
sume  that  you  would  require  that  the  State  should 
exclude  from  it  all  books  which  should  contain  refer- 
ences in  support  of  the  views  of  any  particular  deno- 
mination ?— - Certainly. 

22797.  The  books  you  think  should  be  free  from 
any  religious  bias  which  could  touch  the  conscience  of 
any  particular  cx-eed? — Yes. 

22798.  Now  you  have  stated  also  that  you  would 
not  be  averse  to  religious  instruction  given  at  a sepa- 
rate time  in  the  school-house,  if  I undex-stand  yoxx? — 
No ; I should  not  be  averse  to  that. 

22799.  Now  what  protection  would  you  give  to  the 
minority  of  the  creeds  attending  that  school  that  their 
religious  views  should  not  be  interfered  with — would 
you  allow  those  of  an  opposite  creed  to  attend  at  the 
hour  given  for  religious  instruction  outside  the  school- 
house — or  what  means  would  you  take  to  protect  the 
minority  xn  each  particular  school? — I should  expect 
that  religious  instruction  would  be  kept  so  completely 
separate  from  secular  teaching  that  the  master  of  the 
school  would  have  no  control  over  the  pupils  when  the 
secular  instruction  had  closed,  and  that  all  the  pupils 
would  then  be  perfectly  free  to  stay  for  religious  in- 
struction or  to  go. 

22800.  Do  you  approve  of  that  rule  of  the  Board, 
made  in  1866,  by  which  a Roman  Catholic  child  going 
to  a Protestant  teacher  was  obliged  to  have  the  express 
written  sanction  of  the  parent,  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  receive  religious  instruction  from  that  Protestant 
teacher? — No ; I do  not. 


22801.  Well,  then,  what  protection  would  you  give 
to  the  parent  that  his  child  should  not  receive  instruc- 
tion of  a x’eligious  character  while  attending  that  school, 
during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction  ? — I 
should  suppose  the  control  of  such  a Board  as  I 
hinted  at  and  their  directions  to  the  masters  would  be 
sufficient  protection  in  those  hours.  .After  the  school 
had  closed  I should  expect  the  parent  to  watch  over 
his  own  child. 

22802.  Then  you  consider  that  the  duty  of  keeping 
back  a child  fx-om  such  religioxxs  instruction  would  de- 
volve upon  the  parent,  and  not  on  the  teacher? — 
Precisely. 

22803.  Now  you  have  stated  that  the  majority  of 
your  own  schools  were  under  the  Board,  but  not  your 
mission  schools  ? — Not  our  mission  schools. 

22804.  Will  you  state  the  distinction  between  your 
mission  schools  properly  so-called,  and  your  ordinary 
schools ; which  would  make  it  desirable  that  the  one 
shoxxld  be  under  the  Board,  and  the  other  not  under 
the  Board  ? — There  is  no  distinction  in  the  working  of 
them.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  class  of  men 
whom  we  place  as  masters  ; no  distinction  with  regard 
to  them  as  to  where  we  get  them.  The  simple  distinction 
betwixt  them  is,  that  these  mission  schools  where  tliex-e 
is  a supplement  to  the  fees  required,  have  that  supple- 
ment granted  them  from  our  Mission  Fund,  one  of  our 
Church’s  funds.  In  the  other  case,  the  supplement  to 
the  fees  comes  fx-om  the  National  Board. 

22805.  Have  those  mission  schools  any  religious 
character  separate  and  apart  fx-om  the  ordinary  schools  ? 
— They  have.  We  expect  in  them  our  catechisms  to 
be  taught. 

22806.  As  a part  of  the  ordinary  instruction? — 
Yes. 

22807.  And  therefore  those  schools  would  not, 
properly  speaking,  fox-m  a pai-t  of  the  system  of  com- 
pletely secular  instruction  ? — No;  certainly  not.  But 
I think  we  shoxxld  soon  give  them  xxp  if  good  secular 
schools  wex-e  established  in  the  coxxntry  by  the  State, 
axxd  be  very  glad  to  do  it  too. 

22808.  I tlxink  yoxx  stated  that  you  objected  to  the 
coxxstitxxtioxx  of  the  Board,  iuasmxich  as  it  consisted  of 
a number  of  persons  of  different  denominations  ? — I 
did. 

22809.  Do  yoxx  not  think  that  the  px-esence  of  those 
who  hold  different  x-eligioxxs  views  is  necessax-y  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  introduction  of  any  measures  that 
may  be  exclxxsively  in  favour  of  oxxe  particxxlar  sect  ? 
— I am  afraid  the  experiment  has  not  proved  that  it 
has  been  sxxfficient. 

22810.  Yoxx  object  to  the  constitxxtion  on  principle? 
— I do. 

22811.  Now,  supposing  that  each  member  of  that 
Board  did  his  dxxty  faithfully,  xvoxxld  it  not  be  a secui-ity 
to  the  pxxblic  at  large  of  diffex-ent  cx-eeds,  that  no  inter- 
ference would  be  made  with  the  religioxxs  viexvs  of  any 
of  the  childx-en  in  the  schools,  if  they  had  on  that 
Boax-d  x-epx-esentatives,  if  I may  so  speak,  of  their  par- 
ticular viexvs,  to  watch  over  their  particular  intex-ests — 
supposing  that  they  did  their  dxxty,  accox-ding  to  the 
theory  of  the  Boax-d  ? — Accox-ding  to  the  theory  of  the 
Board  ; but  then  members  of  the  Boax-d  may  have  their 
oxvix  views  of  their  duties  to  their  flocks. 

22812.  Lord  Stanley  in  his  letter,  which  fox-ms  the 
original  constitxxtion  of  the  Board,  says  this  : — 

“ The  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
recommended  a system  to  be  adopted  which  should  afford, 
if  possible,  a combined  literary  and  a separate  religious  edu- 
cation, and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the 
views  of  the  different  religious  persuasions  which  divide 
Ireland,  as  to  render  it  in  truth  a system  of  National 
education  for  the  loxver  classes  of  the  community.  For  the 
success  of  this  scheme  much  must  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  Board,  and  on  the  security 
thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  that  xvhilst  the  interests  of 
religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  shall 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils.  To  attain  the  first  object 
it  appears  essential  that  a portion  of  the  Board  should  be 
composed  of  men  of  high  personal  character,  and  of  exalted 
station  in  the  Church ; for  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist 
of  persons  professing  different  religious  opinions.” 

(S  L 


Dec.  7,  1868. 

Rev.  J&mer 
Tobias. 
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Bee.  7,  me. 

Rev.  James 
Tobias. 


Now,  has  that  statement  of  my  Lord  Stanley  your 
concurrence  or  not? — I have  no  doubt  of  my  Lord 
Stanley’s  excellent  intentions,  but  I have  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  means  he  adopted  to  attain  his  end. 

22813.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  now  by 
which  the  end  would  be  more  likely  to  be  attained  1— 
If  you  would  first  be  kind  enough  to  define  what  end 
you  aim  at. 

22814.  Your  system  is  thus  a purely  secular,  in- 
struction for  all  classes  ? — Given  by  the  State. 

22815.  Given  by  the  State,  and  superintended  of 
course  by  some  executive? — Of  course. 

22816.  And  you  object,  as  I understand,  to  the  ex- 
ecutive consisting  of  persons  of  different  creeds? — I do 
object  to  it  consisting  of  persons  of  different  creeds 
who  are  unpaid  agents,  and  uncontrolled,  therefore,  by 
the  Government.  I should  wish  them  Government 
officers. 

22817.  Will  you  state  exactly  what  your  plan  is, 
because  that  is  what  I am  desirous  to  get  at  ? — I have 
already,  in  a reply  to  a question  addressed  to  me  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  stated  that  I should. desire  a small  Board 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  paid  officers,  who 
should  be  as  thoroughly  State  commissioned  officers  as 
the  colonels  of  Her  Majesty’s  regiments,  to  use  an 
illustration  from  my  own  department  of  work  just  now, 
and  as  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

22818.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  at  large  would 
have  as  much  confidence  in  that  Board  as  in  a Board 
constituted  according  to  Lord  Stanley’s  original  views  ? 
— I believe  in  a very  short  time  they  would  have  more 
• — much  more. 

22819.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  if  such  a 
. Board  consisted  of  two  or  three  Commissioners,  that 
either  of  the  two  great  religious  sections  in  Ireland 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  members  of  that  Board  were 
all  Protestants  or  all  Roman  Catholics? — I do  not 
suppose  they  would  be  satisfied  immediately,  but  I do 
believe  that  in  a short  time  they  would  become  satis- 
fied— the  public  would.  Whether  the  clergy  of  the 
Churches  would  is  another  question. 

22820.  Would  the  Wesleyan  body  be  satisfied  1 — 
That  we  should. 

22821.  Mr.  Lease If  they  were  all  Roman 

Catholics? — Yes,  even  so.  We  should  trust  three 
State  officials — Roman  Catholics,  lay-gentlemen,  acces- 
sible to  public  opinion,  and  under  its  control,  as  we  do 
not  such  a Board  as  it  now  exists. 

22822.  The  Chairman. — Should  you  propose  to  carry 
out  your  system,  to  abolish  the  existing  compositions 
of  the  office  having  two  secretaries  of  different  religious 
opinions,  and  having  Inspectors  of  opposite  religious 
opinions  ? — I would  say,  my  lord,  freely,  that  the 
question  of  religious  opinions  should  not  enter  into  the 
qualification  of  men  for  such  offices  at  all. 

22823.  Do  you  consider  that  the  National  system 
of  education  is  ixow  more  denomixxational  than  it  was  at 
its  first  institution? — I do— in  its  operation  rather, 
perhaps,  than  ixx  its  constitution. 

22824.  Does  the  present  state  of  the  system  impede 
the  working  of  the  Wesleyan  schools  under  the  Board  ? 
— Does  your  lordship  mean  impede  our  free  actioxx  in 
those  schools,  or  the  extension  of  our  work  in  that  de- 
partment  ? 

22825.  Does  it  impede  the  free  action  of  your  body 
or  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  communicated  ixx 
the  schools  ? — No,  my  lord  ; I am  not  aware  that  it 
does,  materially. 

2282G.  Then  what  Is  your  practical  objection  to  the 
existing  state  of  things  ? — That  Churches  obtain  a power 
over  National  edxxcation  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, and  that  they  get  an  influence  over  National 
edixcatioxx,  which  Churches  ought  not  to  have  at  all,  as 
sxxch. 

22827.  Do  yoxx  consider  that  any  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  ixx  the  National  system  of 
educatioxx  have  beexx  prej  udicial  to  the  Wesley axxs? — 
Any  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  work- 
ing? 

22828.  Yes  ? — I do. 

22829.  Have  the  Wesleyans  any  representative  on 


the  National  Board  ? — No,  my  Lord  ; that  has  been 
refused  to  us. 

22830.  Do  the  Wesleyans  think  that  their  interests 
have  suffered  from  want  of  having  sxxch  representation 
on  the  Board? — I am  not  sure  that  we  have.  We 
think  that  we  have  suffered  in  our  status  ; bxxt  whether 
we  Ixave  really  suffered  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  is  another  question.  I do  not  sxxppose  that 
one  representative,  which  is  the  utmost  that  we  could 
have  expected,  could  have  served  xxs  very  materially. 

22831.  Mr.  Waldron. — What  is  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  Wesleyans  in  Ireland,  can  you  tell? — We  re- 
port above  20,000  members  of  society;  but  if  you 
multiply  that  by  five  it  woixld  be  probably,  near  the 
number  of  our  adherents. 

22832.  But  do  you  not  know  more  nearly  than  that 
the  number  in  all  Ireland? — No;  we  do  not  number 
any  except  what  you  may  call  the  members  of.  our 
society  ; an  inner  cix-cle  within  the  Church. 

22833.  Then  the  outside  number,  according  to  that 
estimate,  would  be  about  100,000? — About  100,000 
of  our  immediate  adherents,  and  we  have  very  many 
beside  who  hear  us  occasionally,  and  might  be.  called 
adherents. 

22834.  Judge  Morris. — In- your  body, -the  Wes- 
leyans, do  many  consist  of  what  may  be  called  the 
poorer  classes  ? — Yes,  a large  portion. 

22835.  Are  the  Wesleyan  body,  particularly  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  portionably  rather  than  in  axxother,  or 
are  they  scattered  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  coixiiti-y,  but  we  ax-e  stronger 
in  some  parts  than  in  others. 

22836.  In  what  parts? — In  Ulster,  chiefly — rabove 
all,  in  Belfast  and  Portadown. 

22837.  Do  not  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Wesleyan 
body  in  the  other  three  provinces,  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaxxglxt,  belong,  to  what  you  may -call  the  mid- 
dle classes  l— -Oh,  not  all ; but  the  proportion  of  poor 
is  not  so  great  in  those  provinces  as. in  Ulster. 

22838.  Mr.  Lease. — You  have  stated.that  you  would 
let  the  Chxxrches  do  their  own  duty  in  the  matter  of 
edixeation  ; ixpon  whom  would  yoxx  throw  the  onus  of 
deciding  in  the  case  of  any  particular  Church  what  was 
the  duty  of  that  Church? — Now,  that  is  a hard-. ques- 
tion. May  I answer  for  oxxr  own  Church? 

22839.  If  you  please  1 — I cannot  answer  for  others. 
We  should  have  it  agitated  in  our  local  congregations, 
and  it  woxxld  come  up  to  oxxr  Conference,  probably,  in 
due  time — to  oxxr  annual  Conference,  having  first  been 
agitated  in  local  circles.  We  shoxxld  then  lay  down 
the  rules  there.  But  I think  we  know  oxxr  duty  al- 
ready in  that  matter  without  further  discxxssion. 

22840.  Axxd  sxxpposing  that  the  notion  of  duty  held 
by  your  body  differed,  as  ixx  point  of  fact  it  does  differ 
from  that  held  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  whom 
woxxld  yoxx  leave  the  i-ight  to  decide  what  was  their 
dxxty,  and  what  was  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  matter  of  edxxcation? — I am  not 
solicitous  to  teach  that  Church  xvhat  is  its  duty.  All 
I shoxxld  be  solicitoxxs  for  woxxld  be  that  the  State 
shoxxld  take  care  that  its  officers  shoxxld  do  them  dxxty, 
and  not  suffer  their  dxxty  to  be  meddled  -with  by  any 
Chxxrch;  and  then  let  the  Chxxrches  look  after  then 
own  interests. 

22841.  If  the  decision  come  to  on  the  matter  of 
education  by  the  State  were  adverse  to  xvhat  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  believe  to  be  their  dxxty,  how  would 
yoxx  meet  that  case  ? — Am  I expected  to  ansxver  that 
qxxestion  ? 

22842.  I should  like  an  ansxver  to  it,  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a very  matex-ial  qxxestion,  bxxt  if 
yoxx  do  not  xvish  to  answer  it  I shall  not  press  it  ? — 
Sxxrely  not.  I cannot  be  asked  that  I should  say  xvhat 
the  clergy  shoxxld  do  or  xvhat  the  State  shoxxld  clo.  If 
it  came  to  a collision  the  weaker  xvould  have  to  go  to  . 
the  xvall — that  is  all. 

22843.  I do  not  press  the  question.  You  have 
stated  as  a maxim  that  you  are  xvilling  to  adopt  that 
you  xvould  tx-eat  otlxei'S  as  you  would  xvish  them  to 
treat  yoxx  ? — Most  decidedly. 

22844.  Would  you  consent  to  modify  that  maxim 
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so -'far ‘as  to  say  that  you  •would  treat  others  as  they 
wish- to  be  treated  1 — No. 

22845.  Mr.  Waldron. — Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  your  body  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  Board 
of  National  .Education? — Oh,  I would  not  say  un- 
fairly treated.  They  have  kept  faith  with  us.  I do  not 
recollect  that. I stated  that. 

22846.  I thought  that  in  a previous  answer  you 
conveyed  that  you  thought  that  justice  had  not  been 
done  to  them.  Then  you  don’t  mean  to  convey  that 
you  tldrik  you  have  suffered  in  that  respect? — I am 
very  free  to  say  that  we  know  the  Board  to  have  per- 
mitted others  to  do  things  which  we  have  not  asked 
for  certainly,  but  which  we  believed  they  would  never 
have  permitted  us  to  do. 

22847.  But  you  have  not  been  refused  anything? — 
We  have  not  tided  them.  We  are  a quiet  people 
rather,  and  take  the  good  that  we  can  get. 

22848.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  are  aware  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Commissioner  does  not  rest  with  the 
Board  itself,  but  with  the  Government  of  the  country? 
I am  aware  of  that. 

22849.  Mr.  Stolces. — Can  you  say  whether  the  Wes-  • 
leyan  schools  are  chiefly  vested  or  non-vested? — They 
are  non-vested  chiefly; 

22850.  Are  many  of  them  connected  with  meeting- 
houses? — I cannot  say.  I have  stated  at  the  outset 
that  I am  not  at  all  well  up  in  our  statistics. 

22851.  And  can  you  say  whether  they  are  all 
under  exclusive  Wesleyan  management  %— Yes,  all 
our  schools  are  under  Wesleyan  patrons,  lay  or 
clerical. 

22852.  Will  you  tell  the  ‘ meaning  in  which  you 
spoke  of  denominational  schools  or  denomination- 
alism? — Education  coming  under  the  control  of  the 
several  Churches  of  the  land  is  what  I understand  by 
denominationalism  in  education. 

22853.-  Would  you  call  a school  which  in  reference 
to  religion  beam  a distinctive  stamp  a denominational 
school? — If  you  mean  by  a distinctive  stamp  a dis- 
tinctive stamp  derived  from  religious  practices  or  ideas 
I say  yes. 

22854.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  National 
Education  has  always  regarded  schools  such  as  those 
under  your  management  very  much  in  that  light  ? — 
No,  I am  not  aware,  but  I suppose  they  do. 

22855.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  read  paragraph 
29  of  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ? — 
(Reads) : — 

“ We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  schools  in  which  the 
patrons  themselves  provide  religious  instruction  for  children 
only  of  a particular  communion,  leaving  it  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  to  provide  it  for  all  others,  bear  in  some  degree  a 
peculiar  religious  aspect.  All  schools  of  such  a description, 
when  connected  with  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  appear 
to  us  to  stand  upon  the  same  principle  as  schools  connected 
with  communities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ; and 
to  these  we  have  been,  from  the  commencement  of  our 
labours,  granting  aid,  having  first  communicated  with  his 
late  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  subject,  and  being  sanc- 
tioned by  it  in  doing  so.  Indeed,  all  schools  in  general 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  persons  only  of  one  com- 
munion, may  be  considered  to  bear  a distinctive  stamp  ; but 
although  we  are  required  to  give  a preference  to  applications 
signed  by  persons  of  different  persuasions,  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  restrict  it  to  cases  of  that  description.” 

22856.  Does  not  that  extract  show  that  30  years 
ago  the  Board  regarded  that  branch  of  their  system 
which  has  received  the  largest  extension,  and  to  which 
the  Wesleyan  schools  chiefly  belong,  as  bearing  a 
distinctive  stamp  in  reference  to  religion,  and  being  so 
far  denominational  ? — Yes. 

22857.  Do  you  object  to  the  teaching  of  your  own 
religion  in  schools? — I do,  most  decidedly. 

22858.  Is  that  a positive  objection,  or  has  it 
relation  to  the  possibility  of  other  religions  being 
taught  in  other  schools  ? — It  is  a positive  objection  of 
my  own,  and  I know  it  to  be  by  many  others 
amongst  us. 

22859.  Supposing  that  all  the  inhabitants . of  this 
country  were  Wesleyans,  would  you  say  that  their 
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religious  teaching  should  still:  be  excluded  from 
schools? — No,  I suppose  not ; for  then  we  should  have 
the  masters  all  Methodists. 

228.60.  Is  it  because  the  majority  differ  from  ..you  in 
religion  that  you  raise  the  objection.?— When  I said 
“ I suppose,”  I meant  to  imply  that  in  such  a case  as 
that  which  it  requires  a considerable  power  of  imagi- 
nation even  to  entertain  as  a supposition,  we  should 
have  it  all  our  own  way  ; we  should  not  be  troubled 
with  difficult  questions ; but  in  the  state  of  the 
country  I strongly  object  to  even  our  body,  or  to  any 
Church,. conveying  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 

22861.  Would  it  be  a misrepresentation  of  the  case 
to  say  that  Wesleyans  are  willing  to  make  a little 
sacrifice  in  order  to  inflict  a great  loss  upon  the  Homan 
Catholic  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen  ? — We 
believe  it  would  be  a gain  to  all  parties. 

22862.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  teachers  in  your 
National  schools  either  exclusively  or  principally . 
belonging  to  your- own  body? — Principally,  not  exclu- 
sively, I think.  But  again,  I must  admit  my  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  system. 

22863.  Do  the  Wesleyans  take  any  pains  to  rear 
up  a set  of  schoolmasters  of  their  own  body  in  Ire- 
land ? — Of  late  years  we  have  been  doing  so,  my  lord. 

22864.  What  means,  have  you  taken  to  effect  that 
object  ? — Getting  them  introduced  to  the  model  schools 
as  monitors  and  paid  teachers. 

22865.  Do  you  devote  any  part  of  your1  own  educa- 
tional funds,  or  any  of  your  own  religious  funds,  to 
forwarding  the  education  of  these  young  people? — We 
do. 

22866.  In  what  manner  ? — We  have  in  Dublin  an 
institution  in  which  they  are  boarded  and  brought  into 
use  as  teacher-s. 

22867.  Are  they  taught  in  your  own  institution  or 
are  they  boax-ded  with  you  and  taught  ixx  Marlbox-ough- 
stx'eet  ? — In  that  institution  they  are  taught  and  trained 
as  teachers.  That  was  in.  connexion  with  our  missions  ; 
and  they  are  intended  for  our  mission  schools.  There 
are  also  some  of  our  young  people  in  the  Marlbox-ough- 
street  training  schools. 

22868.  What  number  of  teachers  are  trained  in 
yoxxr  establishment  ? — Bxxt  a small  number  ixxdeed.  I 
cannot  say  how  many. 

22869.  Are  they  male  or  female? — Male  teachers. 
All  that  Mr.  M‘Millan,  who  was  with  you  the  other  day, 
was  competent  to  give,  and  I suppose  did  give. 

22870.  Rev.  Dx\  Wilson. — Your  attention  has 
beexx  called  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  to  the  paragraph 
which  says  that  the  Board  should  be  comprised  of  men 
of  high  personal  character-,  and  of  exalted  station  in  the 
Chux-clx.  Now,  was  not  the  intention  of  Lord  Stanley 
shown  in  the  appointment  of  a small  Boax-d  at  first  ? — 
I believe  so. 

22871.  Ax-e  you  aware  that  the  Board  was  a small 
Board,  composed  of  seven  persons  ? — I x-eally  am  not 
aware  of  the  number-,  but  it  was  small  as  compared 
with  its  present  form. 

22872.  And  of  those  seven  persons,  but  one  Protes- 
tant and  one  Roman  Catholic  of  exalted  station  in 
the  Chui-ch,  and  one  Presbytex-ian  clergyman  and  four 
laymen  ? — I believe  that  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Boax-d.  I think  it  was,  as  well  as , I caxx,  recollect. 

22873.  Thex-e  was  not  then  the  principle  x-ecognised 
of  an  equal  number  of  Protestant  Commissioners  on 
the  one  side  and  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  on 
the  other — are  you  aware  of  that  ? — It  seems  not. 

22874.  Is  it  not  plain  that  thex-e  was  not  then  the 
same  desire  as  to  balancing  religious  interests,  which 
has  come  to  be  the  principle  of  the  Board  latterly  ? — 
Yes ; so  it  strikes  me ; in  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  Lord 
Stanley’s  origiixal  ideas  have  uxxdex-gone  many  modifi- 
cations in  the  working,  and,  as  I think,  in  every  case 
for  the  worse. 

22875.  Now,  on  looking  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  I perceive  that  there  is 
no  person  of  exalted  station  among  the  Commissioners, 
belonging  to  either  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  on  the  Board ; would  you  in  that  case 
sav  that  the  Board  is  at  present  conducted  on  the 
G L 2 
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principle  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gib- 
son 1 — Certainly  not. 

22876.  Do  you  think,  now,  that  the  system  has  been 
thirty-seven  years  in  existence,  the  same  necessity 
exists  for  the  Board  representing  Churches  ! — I think 
not. 

22877.  Especially  when  many  of  its  members  can- 
not and  do  not  give  their  attention  to  its  business  ! — 
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I think  not.  I think  my  lord  made  a mistake  when 
he  adopted  tliat  idea  of  Church  representation  in  the 
Board  of  National  Education. 

22878.  And  when,  in  connexion  with  the  religious 
element,  discussions  are  supposed  to  be  frequent  at  the 
Board,  and  protests  numerous  ; does  that  confirm  you 
in  your  idea  1 — Quite  so ; the  whole  history  of  it  since.. 


Mr.  Tobias’s  Letter. 


1 24,  Tritonville-road, 
Dublin,  23rd  February,  1869. 

My  Lord, — I had,  several  weeks  since,  the  honour  to  be 
examined  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  in  which  you  preside.  I then  expressed 
some  opinions  and  made  some  statements  regarding  which, 
in  my  want  of  experience  in  the  mode  of  such  inquiries,  I 
expected  further  questioning,  and  as  they  now  stand  in  the 
proof  copy  of  my  examination,  they  therefore  seem  to  need 
some  explanation.  I have  no  wish  to  occupy  further  the 
time  of  the  Commissioners  with  such  explanations  if  what 
I now  communicate  may  in  any  way  be  attached  to  the 
report  of  my  examination.  If  not,  I certainly  do  desire  to 
present  myself  again  before  your  lordship  and  the  gentle- 
men associated  with  you  ; but  in  the  hope  that  what  I 
write  will  be  permitted  to  appear  as  I desire,  I proceed — 

I.  In  justification  of  my  reply  to  Question  22800,  I offer 
the  following  copy  of  a letter  which  I received  some  time 
since  from  one  of  my  brother  ministers: — “My  dear  Mr. 
Tobias, — On  this  subject  of  united  education  I call  to  mind 
two  facts,  and  note  them  now  lest  they  should  escape  me  at 
another  time.  1 . There  was  an  attendance  at  Eliza- street  of 
nine  Roman  Catholic  children.  The  priest  called  one  day 
and  asked  to  see  the  register,  which  he  examined.  The 
following  week  all  the  Roman  Catholic  children  were  with- 
drawn from  the  school.  The  teacher  apprised  me  of  the 
fact,  and  I told  him  to  take  no  notice  but  proceed  with  his 
school  teaching  as  usual,  giving  attention  to  his  scholars. 
In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  the  children  were  back  again 
to  the  school. 

“ 2.  As  to  the  new  rule  requiring  the  parent  to  certify  in 
writing  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  school 
his  wish  that  his  children  should  attend  religious  instruc- 
tion— the  teacher  being  of  a different  creed — there  were 
three  Roman  Catholic  children  at  Willowvale  attending 
religious  instruction  at  the  wish  of  the  parents  verbally  ex- 
pressed to  the  teacher.  When  this  regulation  came  into 
force  he  was  obliged  to  prohibit  their  attendance,  and  the 
parents  would  not  write  and  sign  in  the  book  what  they  had 


expressed  verbally,  and  what  I have  no  doubt  they  really 
wished. 

“ The  priests  of  whatever  denomination  are  the  disturbing 
element.” 

II.  In  corroboration  of  my  statement  made  in  answer  to 
Q.  22846, 1 instance  what  any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  see  if  he  shall  pass  from  the  Drogheda  railway  station 
down  into  the  town.  Across  the  front  of  a large  building 
stands  the  inscription,  in  large  letters — “ St.  Mary  ’s  Convent 
Schools,”  and  over  the  door  of  entrance  thereto,  in  much 
smaller— “ National  Schools.”  Or  if  any  member  will  take 
the  trouble  to  drive  out  by  Dorset-street  to  the  Drumcon- 
dra-bridge  he  will  see  on  the  front  of  a school-house  there 

“ St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Female  National  School.”  Now 

we  Wesley ans  should  not  attempt  to  set  up  a denomina- 
tional distinction  over  a National  school,  for  beside  that, 
our  dull  wits  do  not  enable  us  to  grasp  the  grand  absurdity 
of  a sectarian  National  institution  ; we  desire  to  be  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  National  education,  while  it  is  evident  the 
patrons  of  these  schools  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  override 

III.  And,  lastly,  I am  compelled  by  facts  to  qualify  my 
reply  to  Q.  22847.  Our  fair  claim  for  a representation  on 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  has 
been  evaded,  and  the  proportion  of  pupil  teachers  which  the 
rules  of  the  Board  would  assign  us  in  the  model  schools  has 
not,  though  demanded,  been  granted  us  in  some  instances. 
I name  the  Enniskillen  Model  School. 

I have  now,  my  Lord,  earnestly  to  request  that  your  Lord- 
ship  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  connect  in 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  these  explanations 
with  what  already  appears  there  under  my  name. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  James  Tobias,  Wesleyan  Minister. 

To  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Powis, 

Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 

on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland. 


James  William  Kavanagii 


22879.  The  Chairman.  — Have  you  any  other  in- 
stances in  which  you  allege  violations  of  the  rule  of 
the  Board  in  the  cases  of  those  schools  we  have  been 
goin"  through  ! — There  are  some  other  classes  of  cases. 
Your  lordship  will  observe  that  a large  number  of  the 
parents  referred  to  are  mothers — in  general  they  are  all 
mothers ; and  a remarkable  case  occurs  in  a school  in 
Belfast,  where  there  are  as  many  as  seven  children  in 
the  school,  .Roman  Catholics,  the  father  a Roman 
Catholic,  the  mother  a Presbyterian,  and  the  seven 
children  were  authorized  by  the  mother  to  receive  Pres- 
byterian and  Protestant  religious  instruction,  which 
is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  on  the  subject,  and  contrary  to  the  law  and 
the  practice  of  the  Board. 

22880.  When  you  say  “ the  law  of  the  Board,”  do  you 
refer  to  any  printed  rules  or  regulations,  or  to  that  law 
which  you  referred  to  the  other  day  1 — To  the  creed 
Register  of  the  School,  as  first  introduced  in  the  year 
1856.  I mentioned  to  you  that  it  was  I who  drew  it 
up,  and  in  that  creed  register  of  the  school  I laid 
down  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  religious  registra- 
tion— that  the  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child, 
next  to  him  the  mother,  and  then  the  nearest  natural 
or  legal  guardian,  in  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  sense. 
And  where  there  is  any  difference  of  creed,  the  person 
having  the  first  legal  right  must  be  got  to  register  the 
religion  of  the  child,  in  the  first  instance.  The  In- 
spectors are  fully  aware  of  that,  as  you  see  in  the  case 
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where  Mr.  M'Donnell,  the  Inspector,  cancelled  the 
Certficate  in  Killaghey  School,  county  Down.  I give 
this  as  a case  in  point,  in  support  of  that  view. 

22881.  Is  that  creed  Certificate,  to  which  the 
Notice  was  appended,  a document  that  still  remains 
in  force! — In  full  force,  without  any  change  since 
1856. 

22882.  Then  do  I understand  that  the  next  class  of 
infraction  would  be  that  the  Certificate  is  signed  by 
the  mother,  she  not  being  the  proper  party  during  the 
life  of  the  father! — And  the  mother  being,  in  this  case, 
of  a different  creed  from  that  of  the  father  and  of  the 
children. 

22883.  Does  the  fact  of  the  father  and  mother 
being  of  different  creeds  make  any  difference! — Oh, 
very  great  my  lord.  In  the  Explanatory  Minute  by 
the  Board,  already  in  evidence,  they  say  “ the  Parent,” 
meaning  the  legal  parent,  that  has  authority. 

22884.  I observe  that  in  the  School  Register  the 
language  is,  “ When  a child  presents  himself  for  ad- 
mission into  a school,  it  is  most  desirable  he  should  be 
accompanied  by  either  parent,  the  father  if.  possible. 
Does  not  that  admit  that  the  mother  is  competent  to 
register,  if  the  father,  from  absence  or  occupation  in 
business,  is  unable  to  attend  1 — Clearly ; but  the 
Teacher  should  make  inquiry,  if  he  has  any  apprehen- 
sion that  there  is  a difference  in  religion  between  the 
Parents  ; and  if  your  lordship  will  be  good  enough  to 
read  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  you  will  see  pro. 
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vision  is  made  fox-  that,  when  you  come  to  the  subject 
of  religious  registration. 

22885.  I do  not  observe  in  this  notice  on  the  School 
Register  or  in  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  the  26th  of 
February,  1867,  any  special  rule  for  the  case  in  which 
the  parents  of  the  children  are  of  different  religions  ? 
It  is  implied  in  the  words  with  regard  to  the  regis- 
tration. It  was  I who  drew  up  the  direction,  and  it 
is  implied  therein. 

22886.  Under  the  circumstances,  can  you  contend 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Parents  being  of  different 
religions,  the  mother’s  signing  the  Religious  Certificate 
is  an  infraction  of  the  literal  rule  of  the  Board  1 — Not 
merely  of  the  literal  rule,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  rule, 
and  even  of  the  known  civil  law  of  the  land. 

22887.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
school  you  last  inferred  to  ! — Charlotte-street  School, 
Belfast.  Roll  number  6833.  Visited  the  11th  Sep- 
tember ; teacher,  Alexander  P.  Miller,  absent ; assist- 
ant, Lizzie  Steel,  in  chai-ge.  Name  of  the  mother, 
Eliza  Jane  Curliss.  She  authorized  her  children, 
James,  William,  Robert,  John,  Mary,  Ellen,  and 
Catherine,  under  her  signature,  by  a mark,  dated  29th 
April,  1868,  to  be  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  the  father  being  a mechanic,  absent 
at  his  work,  and  a Roman  Catholic.  The  patron  of 
the  school  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  a well-known  and 
respected  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

22888.  You  ax-e  reading  your  own  notes,  I presume  ! 
— Oh,  certainly. 

22889.  All  those  matters  do  not  appear  in  the  Cex-- 
tificate  ? — I am  told,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  ascertain, 
many  things  that  clo  not  appear  in  the  Certificate. 

22890.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  point  to  the 
words  in  “ Rule  2,  Registration,”  on  which  you  rely  in 
support  of  your  position  that,  in  cases  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, the  father  ought  to  sign  the  Certificate  for  Reli- 
gious Instruction  ! — The  Instructions  for  keeping  the 
Register  of  all  National  schools  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  year  1856,  drawn  up  by  me,  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  and  never  altered  from  that  date  up  to  the 
present,  stand  thus : — 

“When  a child  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the 
school,  it  is  most  desirable  that  lie  should  be  accompanied 
by  either  Parent,  the  Father,  if  possible,  or  if  not  by  a 
Parent,  then  by  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  a grand-parent, 
uncle,  aunt,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  orphan,  by  its  nearest 
natural  or  other  legal  guardian.  It  is  from  one  of  these 
that  the  religious  denomination  of  the  child  must  be  ascer- 
tained, and,  when  once  registered,  it  must  not  be  changed  on 
the  Register  except  on  the  application  of  the  Parent,  or  of 
such  natural  or  other  guardian  as  may  be  legally  authorized 
to  direct  such  a change.” 

The  words  “ legally  authorized”  are  italicised,  in  order 
to  clearly  indicate  the  meaning.  The  Law  of  the  land, 
in  this  behalf,  is  referred  to  here,  and  the  Father,  by 
the  Law  of  the  land,  is  the  legally  authorized  guardian, 
the  mother  in  the  absence  of  the  father,  and  so  on,  in 
different  degrees,  well  known  to  the  legal  gentlemen 
here  present. 

22891.  Assuming  your  intei’pretation  of  the  law  to 
be  correct,  would  not  the  first  part  of  the  rule,  allow- 
ing the  mother  to  Register  the  child,  if  the  father  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  come,  be  contrary  to  the  law  ? — 
Oh,  no,  so  long  as  the  teacher  knows  that  the  parents 
are  of  one  religion  and  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
creed  in  the  family — in  fact  the  teacher  is  not  boixnd, 
at  all,  to  make  inquiry  or  to  insist  on  the  parent  coming, 
if  he  has  satisfied  himself — it  is  in  order  to  make  the 
thing  perfectly  clear,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  only 
hitch  or  difficulty  that  could  arise,  naxnely,  where  there 
is  conflict  with  regard  to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Dease,  as  Chairman  of  a Board  of  Guar- 
dians, knows  well  the  law  on  this  matter.  Unfortu- 
nately,  in  Ireland,  these  things  are  constantly  arising, 
so  that  the  law  of  the  case  is  well  known. 

22892.  According  to  your  understanding  of  the 
law,  can  a mother  legally  act  as  parent  during  the  life 
of  the  father  ! — A mother  cannot  decide  the  religion  of 
the  child  during  the  life  of  the  fathex-,  while  the  child 
is  under  age. 


22893.  Can  a mother  register  a child,  legally,  accord- 
ing to  your  view  of  the  law! — Oh,  certainly,  if  she 
registers  it  for  the  fathex-,  and  in  the  fathex-'s  creed,  but 
only  as  the  fathex-’s  agent. 

22894.  Would  she  be  legally  aixthox-ized  to  direct  a 
change  of  religion  even  if  the  father  consented  ? — 
If  the  father  consented  she  would ; then  she  does  it 
for  the  father,  and,  cleax-ly,  not  as  from  hex-self. 

22895.  What  are  the  schools  to  which  you  x-efer 
under  this  head  ? — Chailotte-sfcreet,  Belfast ; roll  No. 
6833 ; patron,  the  Rev.  Mx\  Knox,  Px-esbyterian 
minister  ; seven  children  of  the  one  mother,  she  being 
a Presbyterian,  and  the  father  a Roman  Catholic. 

22896.  Are  there  any  other  schools  under  this 
head! — No,  I have  no  other  to  give  on  this  point, 
but  I can  give  you  another  x-emarkable  case — that  of 
the  Eliza-street  school,  Belfast,  Rev.  Mi-.  Vance, 
patron.  I find  a cei-tificate  from  J ohn  Smith,  father 
of  William  Smith,  a Roman  Catholic,  authorizing  his 
child  to  be  taught  “ the  Spelling  Book  or  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  Scriptures.”  If  you  will  excuse 
the  use  of  the  word,  I would  say  that  is  one  of  the 
dodges  made  use  of  for  trapping  the  children — it  is  a 
school  bait,  put  on  the  Cex-tificate,  to  catch  the  unfor- 
tunate Catholic  pai-ents. 

22897.  Mi-.  Gibson. — What  denomination  does  Mr. 
Vance  belong  to! — I think  he  is  a Wesleyan  or 
Methodist. 

22898.  Rev.  Di\  Wilson. — Which  is  he — a Wes- 
leyan or  a Methodist! — He  is  a Wesleyan. 

22899.  Now,  can  you  not  assign  any  fair  reason  for 
the  fact  of  a mother  going  with  her  child  to  school, 
and  the  father  not  going,  without  any  imputation  of 
motive ! — I can,  clearly. 

22900.  What  reason ! — The  father  being  occupied ; 
but,  if  so,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  rules  being 
l’igidly  earned  out,  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages. 

22901.  You  have  said  that  in  the  case  of  mixed 
marriages  the  teacher  should  make  inquiry! — Yes. 

22902.  May  I ask  how  is  the  teacher  to  know  that 
it  is  a case  of  mixed  marriage ! — I have  only  to  say 
that  it  is  invariably  done  in  the  Central  Model  School, 
and  all  the  Model  Schools  in  Ix-eland,  where  there  are 
superior  officers  of  the  Board  acquainted  with  the  law 
of  the  institution. 

22903.  Where  is  the  rule  instructing  them  to  in- 
quire ? — It  is  implied,  dearly,  in  what  I have  x-ead. 

22904.  Point  out  the  rale  instructing  the  teacher  to 
inquire ! — The  instruction  is  implied  ixi  the  directions 
for  registration. 

22905.  Give  the  clause ! — “ It  is  from  one  of  these 
(meaning  the  Parents  or  Gxxax'dians)  that  the  religioxxs 
denomination  of  the  child  must  be  ascertained  ; and, 
when  once  registered,  it  must  not  be  changed  in  the 
Registex-,  except  on  the  application  of  the  Parent,  or  of 
such  natural  or  other  guardian  as  may  be  legally 
authorized  to  dix-ect  such  change.” 

22906.  Mention  the  specific  clause  instructing  the 
teacher  to  inquire ! — It  is  implied  in  this — for  as  only 
the  particular  parent  has  power  to  alter — so  it  is  only 
that  parent  had  power,  originally,  to  registex-.  One  is 
implied,  as  a logical  consequence,  of  the  other. 

22907.  How  is  the  teacher  to  know  the  case  of  a 
mixed  mai'i’iage ! — He  is  to  ask  is  there  such. 

22908.  Whex-e  is  the  law  empowering  or  instructing 
the  teacher  to  know  it! — Not  to  know  it;  but  to  ixx- 
quire.  It  is  implied  in  what  I have  read,  and  I have 
simply  to  state,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  in  evex-y  Model 
School  in  Ireland,  it  is  so  done. 

22909.  When  is  the  teacher  to  inquire! — When 
the  child  first  comes  to  the  school. 

22910.  Where! — In  the  school,  when  the  parent 
comes. 

22911.  If  he  is  in  doubt  where  is  he  to  go ! — He  is 
to  make  evex-y  inquiry  he  can  ; for  example,  from  other 
children  ixx  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  suspend  the  x-e- 
gistration,  for  some  days,  until  he  satisfies  himself  on 
the  point.  If  he  has  a reasonable  doubt,  he  should  not 
registex-,  until  he  satisfied  himself. 

22912.  How  is  he  to  satisfy  himself? — By  local  in- 
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22913.  Is  that  to  be  at  the  father’s  house,  if  neces- 
sary ? — If  necessary,  certainly. 

22914.  If  he  inquires  at  the  father’s  house,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  view,  is  not  that  canvassing  ? — 
Certainly  not.  Pardon  me ; it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  creed  of  the  child — which  is  a very 
different  thing  from  tampering  with  him,  to  know 
what  religious  instruction  he  will  consent  to. 

22915.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  classes? 
— There  is  a very  remarkable  case  here  in  Academy- 
street,  Belfast.  There  are  two  schools,  the  Academy- 
street  Mixed  School,  and  the  Academy-street  Infants’ 
School,  immediately  off  Donegal-street,  in  Belfast.  In 
the  Academy-street  mixed  school,  I found  one  hundred 
and  eleven  pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Academy-street  infant  school, 
I found  eighty-two  on  the  roll,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
Roman  Catholics,  making  thirty-four  Roman  Catholics, 
in  both — one  of  the  largest  numbers  I met,  in  any 
school  in  Belfast,  for  mixed  schools  are  fast  disappearing. 

22916.  Who  is  the  Patron  ? — The  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna. 

22917.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  give  these  as  a sample  of 
mixed  schools? — No  ; I mentioned  that  incidentally.  I 
say  there  are  very  few  such  schools  in  Belfast- — there 
are  only  two  or  three  worth  noticing. 

22918.  Mr.Dease. — Are  these  schools  in  the  borough? 
— Yes,  immediately  off  Donegal-street.  I found  some 
Certilicates  filled  in  the  school  by  Roman  Catholic 
parents — some  few,  none,  I think,  in  the  boys’  school, 
and  but  three  or  four  in  the  girls’  school.  The  master 
is  quite  a young  lad,  about  nineteen  years  of  age — a 
young  man  named  Campbell ; he  had  just  been  appointed 
from  the  Newtownards  Model  school.  When  asking 
him  why  the  Roman  Catholic  children  were  allowed  to 
remain  during  religious  instruction,  he  pleaded  the  short 
period  he  was  in  office,  and  liis  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  parents.  He  stated  that  the  Inspector,  Mr. 
MTlroy,  had  been  there,  lately,  and  had  paid  one 
or  two  visits,  urging  him  to  look  up  obtaining  the 
signatures  and  Certilicates  from  the  parents ; and  re- 
ferring me  to  the  mistress  of  the  infant  school  up- 
stairs, who  is  much  longer  in  office,  for  further  informa- 
tion. The  mistress  is  a respectable  married  woman, 
Mrs.  Houston,  four  years  in  office  in  the  school,  and, 
therefore,  intimately  acquainted  with  its  working. 
When  questioning  her  to  know  why  Catholic  children 
were  attending  at  religious  instruction,  with  scarcely 
any  authority  by  Certificate  or  otherwise,  she  stated 
she  sent  for  the  parents,  but  that  they  would  not  come 
— that  several  of  them  were  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  ; that  they  frequently  came  to  the  school  asking 
to  have  the  very  names  of  the  children  changed ; and  she 
said  to  me  that  I evidently  must  be  a stranger  in  the 
locality,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I asked  her  what  was  the  particular 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  she  gave  me  the  names  of  a 
number  of  streets,  which  I will  put  down,  or  not,  as 
your  Lordship  wishes,  where  the  best  characters  are 
not — seven  or  eight  streets  in  the  vicinity.  She  told 
me  other  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  school, 
parallel  for  which,  I believe,  does  not  exist  in  the 
three  kingdoms : but  I may  simply  say,  she  stated 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  immoral. 

22919.  Is  your  allegation  in  this  case,  with  respect 
to  the  mixed  and  the  infants’  school  in  Academy-street, 
that  some  of  the  children  attended  without  proper 
Certificates? — Nearly  all  of  them  without  any  Certifi- 
cates, and  the  mistress  gave  this  explanation,  stated 
before,  as  her  apology,  for  violating  the  Rule. 

22920.  Mr.  Stokes. — Why,  if  the  fathers  were  not 
available,  did  not  she  take  the  Certificates  from  the 
mothers  ? — She  said  she  found  difficulty  in  getting  the 
mothers  to  come;  and  she  also  stated  that,  at  the 
instance  of  her  patron,  she  was  accustomed,  for  a 
while,  to  make  a house  to  house  visitation,  until  those 
visits  became  so  thoroughly  revolting  to  her,  that  she 
had  to  give  them  up. 

22921.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  you  approve  of  the 
suggestion  or  advice  given  by  Mr.  MTlroy  in  this 
case? — I wholly  disapprove  of  it.  I believe  Mr. 
MTlroy  is  an  honest  and  conscientious  officer.  I met 


him  at  the  train,  and  he  asked  me  did  I meet  many 
cases  of  the  sort.  He  stated  he  was  doing . his  best, 
and  that  he  believed  it  part  of  his  duty  to  get  the 
Certificates,  in  that  way.  It  was,  however,  a mistaken 
view  of  his  duty ; but  I do  not  at  all  believe  he  had 
any  bad  or  sinister  design  in  it.  It  was  merely  a 
misconception  of  the  rule  and  of  his  duty. 

22922.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other, 
classes? — Not  a class,  but  as  it  would  appeal-  most  of 
those  were  cases  of  Presbyterian  schools,  I think 
it  only  fair  to  say  I have  one  or  two  others.  In  the 
St.  Anne’s  male  and  St.  Anne’s  female  schools  in  the 
town  of  Belfast,  formerly  Church  Education  schools, 
but  which  have  recently  joined  the  National  Board,  I 
found  two  Certificates  in  the  female  school,  in  which, 
out  of  eighty-two  children  on  the  roll,  there  were 
seven  Roman  Catholics.  These  two  were  obtained  by 
canvassing,  also. 

22923.  Mr.Dease.  — Only  two  out  of  the  seven 
Roman  Catholics  had  certificates? — Yes,  there  were 
only  two  Certificates,  while  there  were  seven  children, 
attending  religious  instruction. 

22924.  Is  your  statement  this,  that  there  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  five  Roman  Catholic  children  attending 
religious  instruction  given  by  a non-Catholic  and  with- 
out Certificates  ? — Yes,  seven  were  attending  religious, 
instruction,  while  I found  only  two  had  Certificates. 

22925.  That  is,  there  were  five  without  certificates? 
— Yes. 

22926.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  use  the  word  canvassing 
in  the  same  sense  that  you  stated  before  ? — Yes. 

22927.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  you  ascertain  how. 
many  of  those  seven  children  had  been  receiving  relk 
gious  instruction  previous  to  the  school  being  placed 
under  the  Board  ? — No,  I made  no  inquiry  on  the  point. 

22928.  Mx-.  Dease. — How  long  was  it  since  this, 
school  became  a National  school— you  said  it  had. 
been  a Church  Education  school  ? — I don’t  think  it 
can  be  more  than  about  a year  a National  school. 

22929.  Have  you  any  further  cases  ? — In  the  school 
of  Ballybofey,  part  of  the  town  of  Stranorlar,  in  the 
county  Donegal,  a Roman  Catholic  school,  the  patron, 
being  the  parish  priest,  Rev.  Mr.  M'Menamin,  I found 
three  Protestants  on  the  roll,  but  not  attending  religious 
instruction.  There  was  no  Certificate  Book  in  the 
school.  I bring  this  rather  as  a charge  against  the 
Inspector,  for  not  supplying  a copy. 

22930.  The  three  Protestant  children  were  not  at- 
tending religious  instruction? — Do,  not  in  that  case; 
but  I did  find  a case  in  this  parish,  in  Dublin,  of  a 
Protestant  child  attending  Catholic  Religious  Instruc- 
tion in  a Catholic  school,  and  I particularly  request 
his  lordship  will  allow  me  to  bring  it  forward. 

22931.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  you  learn  that  in 
many  cases  there  were  Protestant  children  attending 
Roman  Catholic  schools  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
—No ; not  one  single  instance  save  this— and  in  this 
the  child  had  left  the  school  before  my  visit.  I 
visited  numbers  of  mixed  schools,  in  Ulster,  under. 
Roman  Catholic  management.  I inquired,  particularly^ 
into  the  working  of  the  schools  in  that  respect,  and 
in  no  one  instance,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  did  i find 
any  abuse.  I did  find  one  in  a National  school  ia 
Cardinal  Cullen’s  parish,  and  I bring  it  forward  with, 
great  pleasure,  to  show  fair  play  on  both  sides. 

22932.  The  Chairman. — Where  did  this  special  case, 
occur  which  is  not  included  in  the  list  furnished  to  us? 
— In  St.  Patrick’s  school,  in  this  parish,  Roll  No.  9707. 
It  is  a remarkable  case.  The  father  of  the  child — a 
Protestant  servant  man,  named  Daniel,  was  living 
away,  and  he  left  liis  daughter,  Margaret,  with  a 
woman  named  Sinnott.  This  woman,  very  properly, 
registered  the  child  as  a Protestant,  but  she  went  to 
the  school,  some  time  after  the  registration,  and  gave  a 
Certificate  that  Margaret  Daniel,  the  child  under  her 
guardianship,  should  receive  instruction  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  catechism  and  prayers.  This  Certificate  was 
dated  12th  March,  1867,  but  as  soon  as  the  father,  or 
some  one  else,  found  it  out,  the  child  was  taken  away, 
and  she  had  left  the  school  three  weeks,  at  the  date,  of 
my  visit.  This  was  the  only  instance  I met  . in  my 
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- whole  tour,  where  a Protestant  pupil  received  Catholic 
instruction  in  a Roman  Catholic  school — -or  that  I 
..found  anything  like  it. 

22933.  I think  we  understood  from  you  that  the 
cases  you  gave  to  ns  were  not  the  only  cases  which  you 
had  observed,  but  samples  of  different  classes  of  cases 
taken  from  a larger  number  ? — Yes;  for  example,  I will 
give  you  two  cases,  here  in  the  city,  that  came  to 
imy  knowledge,  since  I sent  in  the  list.  There 
, are  two  schools  near  you  here — one  in  Bolton-street, 
the  other  in  Dor  set-street.  I visited  these  schools  on 
the  17th  of  last  month.  The  one  in  Dorset-street  is 
held  in  a private  house,  upon  the  hall-door  of  which, 
being  the  only  entrance  to  the  school,  you  find  a zinc 
plate  inscribed,  in  large  characters,  “ Orphan  School ; 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ormond-quay.”  Of  sixty-eight 
i children  on  the  roll,  the  day  I visited,  fifty-three  were 


Presbyterians,  thirteen  Established  Church,,  and  two 
Wesleyans  or  others.  The  course  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  is  from  10  to  10.30  a. m.,  daily,  with 
the  exception  of  Wednesday,  when  it  is  from  10  to  11 
o’clock,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Black,  the  Patron,  attends ; 
the  matter  of  the  religions  instruction  being  reading  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  hymns,  prayer, 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism.  There  is  a Certificate  Book 
in  the  school,  but  there  are  no  entries  in  it,  and  all 
the  children  receive  a common  religious  instruction. 
The  thirteen  Established  Church  children  and  the 
two  Dissenters  learn  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Scriptures,  prayers,  and  hymns,  to  which  there  is  no 
objection — at  least  to  the  hymns  and  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  but  there  is  to  the  Catechism ; it  is  a violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  there  being  no  Certificate. 

[Adjourned.] 


Fifty-eighth  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  December  8,  1868. 
Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chai/rman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,.PH.D. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  1 „ , 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  jbecretan- 


The  Very  Rev.  Monsignore  Laurence  Forde,  p.p.,  v.g.,  sworn  and  examined. 


.22934.  The  Chairman,. — What  are  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  you  hold? — I am  parish  priest  of  a suburban 
parish,  and  am  one  of  the  vicars-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Dublin. 

22935.  Are  you  able  to  speak  generally  of  the  views 
entertained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  as  to 
National  education  ? — Well,  not  any  more  than  as  a 
matter  of  general  information.  I don’t  fill  a repre- 
sentative capacity  in  any  way.  I am  tolerably  conver- 
sant— from  meeting  and  speaking  with  them — with 
the  views  entertained  by  a great  number  of  the  epis- 
copacy and  other  clergy  of  my  own  time  of  life  and 
position. 

22936..  Have  you  much  experience  yourself  as  a 
manager  of  the  efficiency  of  the  secular  education  given 
in  the  ordinary  National  schools  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I have.  My  occupations  are  of  a character  that  take 
me  a good  deal  away  from  the  details  of  the  work- 
ing of  my  parish,  and  the  duties  of  it  are  therefore  dis- 
charged in  some.measure — perhaps  even  a considerable 
measure — by  my  curates  or  assistants. 

22937.  How  many  schools  have  you  under  your 
management  ? — I have  nine.  I am  speaking  of  my 
management  as  a parochial  clergyman,  because  I don’t 
at  present  fill  the  office  of  official  manager  of  the 
schools  under  the  Board.  I have  two  schools  at  Black- 
rock,  two  schools  at  Stillorgan,  two  schools  at  Booters- 
town,  two  schools  at  Dundrum,  and  a school  at  a 
place  called  Kilmacud. 

22938.  When  you  say  you  have  “two  schools,”  do 
you,  mean  one  boys’  school  and  one  girls’  school  ? — Yes. 

22939.  Is  there  any  admixture  of  religion  in  the 
scholars  of  any  of  those  schools  ? — None  practically 
that  I am  aware  of.  There  have  been,  I think,  during 
the  time  I have  been  connected  with  the  parish,  , and 
for  a great  portion  of  that  time  I have  been  connected 
with  the  schools  also  as  official  manager,  not  more  than 
four  Protestants  in  all  the  schools,  and  those  only  for 
a very,  short  time. 

22940.  What  was  the  practice  with  regard  to  those 
children  at  periods  of  religious  instruction? — Well, 
they  were  under  peculiar  circumstances.  With  regard 


to  one  of  them,  the  master  sent,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  official  notice  to  the  parent  that  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  and  that  the 
child  should  be  therefore  requested  to  absent  himself, 
and  I suppose,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  child  did 
•withdraw.  Two  of  the  children  were  in  a vested  school 
at  Stillorgan,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter 
principally  at  the  time — the  time  when  Major  O’Reilly 
moved  for  a return  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
the  House  of  Commons  granted.  Those  two  children 
were  receiving  Roman  Catholic  religious  instruction 
from  the  schoolmistress  by  the  direction  of  the  chil- 
dren’s parents.  The  fourth  case  was  rather  a curious 
one  also.  The  child’s  father  was  a Protestant ;;  the 
child’s  mother  was  a Catholic.  The  child  himself  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age ; he  was  a Roman  Catholic 
also ; but  I believe  at  the  time  he  entered  the  school 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  father.  The  schoolmaster 
drew  the  attention  of  the  curate  to  the  matter  at  the 
time,  and  the  curate  told  him  to  observe  the  usual  rule, 
and  to  send  the  child  out  during  the  time  of  religious 
instruction.  Subsequently,  however,  the  father  of  the 
child  himself  came  to  the  school,  and  he  did  not  for- 
mally state  that  the  child  should  be  educated  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  given  religious  instruction,  but  he 
gave  the  master  instructions  to  teach  the  child  how  to 
serve  the  Roman  Catholic  Mass,  so  that  the.  master 
very  properly  looked  on  it  as  equivalent  to  a consent 
to  the  child’s  receiving  religious  instruction,  and  since 
that  time  the  child  has  been  brought  up.  in  the  school 
as  a Roman  Catholic  like  any  of  the  other  children. 

22941.  Do  you  find  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  as 
to  religious  instruction  impede  you  in  giving  sufficient 
religious  instruction  in  the  school  to  the  children  ? — 
Practically,  as  the  schools  are  perfectly  denomi- 
national, they  impede  me  veiy  little ; because  the 
schools  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
who  have  my  entire  confidence  for  their  probity  and 
correctness  of  life  and  capability  of  giving  instruction, 
and  also  in  the  hands  of  religious  sisters — that  is,  a 
number  of  them.  The  principal  schools  give  a type 
and  a character  to  all  the  other  .schools  of  the  parish, 


Dec.  7,  1868. 

James  Wm. 
Ivavanogh, 
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Monsignore 


even  where  they  are  not  directly  under  the  care  of 
religious,  and  the  result  is  our  schools  are  conducted 
practically  as  if  they  were  denominational  schools. 

22942.  Do  you  consider  the  secular  instruction  given 
in  National  schools  generally  efficient  ? — Well,  I cannot 
say  I am  a very  good  judge  ; but  from  all  that  has 
come  under  my  own  observation,  I really  think  the 
teachers  attempt  too  much,  and  that  they  try  to  make 
the  instruction  of  vastly  too  varied  a character  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  their  courses,  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary course  I think  they  aim  too  much,  if  I may  use 
the  expression,  at  philosophical  or  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, and  therefore  a good  deal  of  practical  know- 
ledge, such  as  reading,  writing,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
is  lost  to  the  children  by  too  great  a straining  after 
knowledge  of  rales  and  principles. 

22943.  Do  you  think  sufficient  pains  is  taken  in 
general  to  press  the  children  forward  through  the 
First  and  Second  Books  ? — I really  am  not  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  As  I said  before, 
a good  deal  of  my  attention  is  taken  up  with  affairs 
outside  my  parish,  and  the  result  is  that  when  I do 
attend  the  schools  (and  I seldom  pass  a week  without 
going  once  or  twice,  and  even  oftener,  into  some  of  the 
schools)  it  is  principally  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
question  I interest  myself  about. 

22944.  Do  many  of  the  children  in  your  schools  pay 
school-fees  ? — In  the  schools  under  the  National  Board 
— that  is,  in  all  my  schools  except  one — I must  say 
the  fees  are  very  badly  paid. 

22945.  Do  you  encourage  or  discourage  the  teachers 
in  obtaining  fees  from  those  whose  parents  can  afford 
them? — We  encourage  the  teacher  so  far  as  leav- 
ing the  fees  to  himself  as  a remuneration ; but  we 
would  certainly  object  most  strongly  to  the  teacher 
enforcing  those  fees  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  school,  or  keep  any  child  away  for 
want  of  paying  his  weekly  penny.  I have  a return 
here  of  the  fees  for  one  of  the  quarters  of  this  year,  and 
they  are  really  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  considering 
the  number  of  the  pupils.  One  of  my  schools  has 
somewhere  about  280  children  in  daily  attendance  for 
the  quarter,  yet  the  school-fees  are  not  more  than 
£2  8 a.  or  £ 2 10s. 

22946.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  school- 
master should  be  paid  in  part  according  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  children  after  examination,  in  some  such 
way  as  what  is  called  payment  by  results  in  England  ? 
— So  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned — if  it  would  give 
him  a better  remuneration  than  at  present — I certainly 
would  desire  it,  though  I can’t  say  I ever  looked  into 
the  question  under  that  point  of  view.  The  advantages 
of  inquiring  into  and  passing  judgment  on  the  condi- 
tion and  working  of  a school  by  results  is  a matter  I 
had  more  or  less  under  consideration ; but  in  quite  a 
different  point  of  view  than  as  bearing  on  the  mere 
payment  of  the  master.  Under  this  view  I have  never 
gone  into  the  system,  nor  considered  how  it  would 
work  in  detail ; but  I suppose  it  is  quite  possible  to 
devise  some  complex  system  provided  with  checks  and 
counter-checks,  which  would  increase  or  reduce  to  a 
fair  and  suitable  amount  a sum  which  otherwise,  that 
is,  if  allocated  on  a single  principle  exclusively,  would 
be  found  insufficient  or  excessive.  I do  not  know  if  I 
have  explained  myself  sufficiently  on  this  matter. 

22947.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  local  contribu- 
tions given  to  schools  in  Ireland  is  satisfactory? — 
Well,  in  many  points  of  view,  to  me  it  appears  very 
unsatisfactory.  I would  be  glad  to  see  the  people, 
or  the  body  to  which  each  school  belonged,  able  to 
contribute  very  largely  indeed,  because  I think  it 
would  render  the  schools  more  independent  of  Govern- 
ment control  and  less  dependent  on  an  external  ele- 
ment than  they  are  at  present ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  take  the  state  of  the  country  into  considera- 
tion. The  people,  who  contribute  the  extra  payment 
for  our  schools,  ai'e  very  heavily  taxed,  not  only  for 
social  and  public  purposes  but  also  for  the  support 
of  their  own  clergy ; in  fact,  everything  that  is  done, 
whether  building  schools  and  churches,  or  supporting 
their  clergymen,  is  done  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 


tions of  the  people;  so  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances and  speaking  from  my  knowledge  of  my  own 
parish,  I think  the  people  contribute  very  fairly  towards 
the  support  of  the  schools. 

22948.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  found  expedient 
to  increase  the  teachers’  salaries  it  would  be  desirable 
to  raise  some  part  of  such  addition  by  a local  rate? — 
I am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  public  matters  to  give 
my  opinion  on  the  practical  bearing  of  that  question. 
As  far  as  I have  an  opinion  on  such  matters  I am  very 
much  in  favour  of  local  government  of  eveiy  kind. 

I think  the  people  themselves  know  best  what  is 
wanted  in  their  immediate  locality,  and  take  more 
interest  in  it.  Whether  it  would  have  other  healings 
I do  not  exactly  see  at  the  present  moment,  and  I do  not 
like  to  give  a general  opinion  on  the  subject.  I often 
have  thought  of  it  as  a possible  and  feasible  way  of 
getting  rid'  of  a great  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
question  of  the  amount  given  by  the  State,  by  Govern- 
ment or  from  external  sources,  were  more  or  less  con- 
tributed from  the  locality  and  under  local  control. 

22949.  If  a local-  aid  were  raised  should  you  con- 
sider that  it  ought  to  be  raised  like  the  poor-rate — 
partly  from  the  owner  and  partly  from  the  occupier? — 
Well,  really,  I don’t  know.  I think,  as  a rale,  every- 
thing in  the  long  run  comes  out  of  the  land,  or  is 
the  product  of  personal  industry.  I think  one  way 
or  other  the  owner  of  a house,  the  owner  of  a pro- 
perty, or  the  owner  of  a farm  will  get  as  much  as  lie 
can  for  his  house,  land,  or  farm  which  he  sets,  and  if 
he  pays  part  of  the  taxes  himself,  it  comes  out  of  the 
land  or  the  industry  of  the  occupier  in  the  long 
run ; so  that  whoever  paid  it  in  the  first  instance  it 
would  not  alter  the  matter  very  much.  I would 
always  like,  however,  that  the  payment  of  the  school- 
master should  be  brought  home,  as  near  as  possible,  to 
the  people  who  have  a direct  intex-est  in  the  school. 
For  instance,  the  owners  of  the  property  where  I live 
are  principally  large  landed  proprietors,  who  are  not 
Roman  Catholics,  and  I think  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  and  more  congruous  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  supported  their  schools,  and  in  that  way 
the  appeal  being  made  to  the  occupier  and  not  to  the 
owner  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable ; but,  as  I said,  I 
don’t  think  it  matters  much  so  far  as  pressing  the 
tenant  or  actual  occupier  is  concerned,  because  in  the 
long  ran  it  comes  from  the  land  or  the  industry  of  the 
occupier ; the  tenant  pays  for  support  of  himself  and 
family  and  other  necessary  expenses,  and  all  he  can 
spare  beyond  that  he  gives  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the 
landlord. 

22950.  Have  you  any  experience  of  model  schools? 
— No,  my  lord,  I have  never  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  any  of  them. 

22951.  What  are  the  principal  grounds  on  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  object  to  the  model  or 
training  schools  at  present? — I think  they  object  to 
them,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  more  necessarily 
and  from  their  constitution,  so  to  speak,  connected  with 
the  Board  than  the  other  schools ; they  are  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  National  Board ; they  are  all  governed  more 
directly  and  immediately  by  the  National  Board;  the 
appointments  in  them  altogether  rest  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  National  Board ; and  on  account  of  the 
fact,  whether  it  is  intended  or  not,  that  these  schools 
are  frequented  by  a higher  class  of  pupils  the  theory, 
so  to  speak,  or  the  principle  of  mixed  education,  comes 
into  more  real  operation,  or  is  likely  to  come  into 
more  real  operation  in  the  model  schools  than  in  the 
ordinary  schools.  I suppose  there  are  a great  many 
other  reasons  that  may  in  the  course  of  the  examinar 
tion  suggest  themselves  tome;  but  these  have  struck 
me,  at  the  present  moment,  as  the  most  obvious. 
The  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  little  or 
none— none  at  all  in  fact  of  a direct  character — over 
the  model  schools. 

22952.  As  regards  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  model 
schools — not  looking  on  them  as  places  for  training 
teachers — are  you  opposed  to  mixed  education  of  that 
class  ? — Certainly. 

22953.  As  regards  the  teachers,  who  are  trained  in 
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these  model  schools,  are  you  opposed  to  mixed  educa-  but,  as  far  as  I have  learned  from  others  there  are  few  Dec.  8,  1868. 

Yes.  I think  that  it  is,  if  possible,  even  more  places  in  the  north  where  the  Catholics  could  not  shift  * "jtev 

important  that  the  teachers  should  be  trained  denomina-  for  themselves.  Monsignore 

tionally  than  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  22958.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  places  in  the  Laurence 
afterwards  subjected  to  their  training.  south  where  Protestants  could  not  shift  for  themselves!  1'orde,  p.p., 

22954.  Are  there  any  particular  changes  which  are  — I am  quite  certain  they  are  very  well  able  to  take  v0- 
desired  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  the  pre-  care  of  themselves  everywhere. 

sent  management  of  the  ordinary  schools  ! — Of  course  22959.  Then  practically  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is 

I can  only  speak  for  myself  or  rather  from  my  own  not  a matter  of  very  grave  necessity  to  provide  for 
knowledge  of  what  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  wish ; minorities  ! — As  far  as  my  own  local  knowledge  goes, 
but  I think  they  are  very  much  discontented  with  the  it  really  appears  to  be  more  or  less  ridiculous  in  point 
present  state  of  the  ordinary  schools,  the  restrictions  of  fact,  and  would  push  to  very  ridiculous  conclusions 
that  are  imposed  on  the  religious  teaching  in  them,  in  point  of  logic  for  a system  to  be  upheld  which  exists 
and  their  general  condition.  They  certainly  would  merely  in  theory  and  not  in  practice.  I have  seen  a re- 
wish to  have  the  schools  recognised  by  the  Government  turn  showing  that  in  Dublin  we  have  attending  schools 
or  National  Board  as  being  in  theory  what  they  are  in  under  Roman  Catholic  or  clerical  management,  24,000 
reality — denominational  schools.  children,  in  the  year  1866,  and  out  of  all  that  number 

22955.  I think  you  mentioned  that  in  your  schools,  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven  Pretestants, 
which  are  practically  denominational,  the  rules  of  the  and  I believe  four  out  of  these  six  so-called  Protes- 
Board  created  very  little  impediment  to  your  teaching!  tants  were  Jews. 

Very  little  impediment  to  our  teaching  generally  22960.  Master  Brooke. — Is  that  in  the  city  of  Dub- 

so  far  I intend  my  answer  to  apply.  We  have,  lin! — Yes. 

in  the  schools  I frequent,  abundant  opportunity  for  22961.  Does  it  take  in  the  subui'bs,  Blacki'ock  or 
carrying  out  that  part  of  mental,  or  rather  moral  train-  Booterslown! — No ; the  city  merely, 
ing  which  consists  in  devoting  a certain  amount  of  22962.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  in 
time  to  religious  instruction  of  a very  superior  and  un-  England  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  under  the  Corn- 
exceptionable  quality ; and  so  far  it  is  ti-ue  that  I am  mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  are  examined  by  an  In- 
not  impeded  at  all  in  my  schools ; but  there  is  more,  a spector  simply  in  secular  matters! — I believe  that  is 
great  deal  more,  that  we  look  upon  as  necessary,  quite  the  rule ; and  that,  even  though  he  must  be  necessarily 
as  essential  as  the  mere  matter  of  religious  teaching,  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the  patron  or  the 
We  consider  that  religion  should  be  instilled  into  the  childi-en  of  the  school,  he  is  not  allowed  to  ask  any 
mind  by  practical  exercises  as  well  as  by  theoretical  in-  question  connected  with  religious  matters, 
struction — that  religious  training  consists  to  a great  22963.  Do  you  think  a similar  an'angement  would 
extent  of  religious  practices,  which,  though  they  may  work  well  in  Ireland! — Of  course  when  you  speak 
be  small  and  almost  unobservable,  are  interfered  with  by  of  an  arrangement,  a person  should  have  the  whole 
the  rules  of  the  Board.  These  would  not  be  interfered  plan  before  him  before  he  could  pronounce  how  it 
withiftheschoolsweredenomixxational,andiftheopinion  would  work ; but,  at  the  moment,  I see  no  objection  to 
of  the  Inspector  were  delivered  merely  on  the  results,  that  an-angement.  On  the  contrary,  I think  it  would 
and  the  schools  commended  or  censured  according  to  the  be  very  desirable  that  the  religious  inspection  should 
amount  of  secular  education  imparted.  I would  have  be  conducted  by  persons  having  the  confidence  of  what- 
ihe  Inspector  report  on  the  actual  progress  made  in  ever  religious  community  the  school  belongs  to,  and 
the  school,  without  obliging  him  to  inquire  what  the  that  the  secular  education  should  be  under  the  control 
children  were  doing  from  morning  till  night.  At  pre-  of  the  Inspector. 

sent  a great  portion  of  the  Inspectox-’s  time  is  taken  xxp  22964.  If  a system  such  as  that  should  be  established 
in  objectionable  and  offensive  inquiries — whether  this  in  Ireland,  under  which  the  Inspector  would  examine 
•or  that  small  religious  obsex'vance  during  school-hours  only  into  secular  instruction,  would  you  think  it  neces- 
is  an  infraction  of  the  X'ules — whether  they  occur  at  sary  that  the  Inspector  should  be  denominational  1 — 
such  times  or  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  prevent  Pro-  I think  in  all  cases  it  would  smoothe  matters  very 
testants  from  coming  to  the  school  and  getting  the  much.  An  Inspector  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
benefits  of  the  secular  education  imparted.  Such  ques-  denomination  of  the  school  he  has  to  inspect  is  liable 
tions,  in  my  opinion,  do  mox’e  harm  than  good.  They  to  mistakes — he  is  liable  to  misconstrue  matters  which 
are  annoying  and  ti’oublesome ; useless,  because,  as  a he  notices,  and  may  possible  be  led  into  great  misap- 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  Px’Otestants  there ; and  prehensions,  and  sometimes  great  misrepresentations 
they  are  merely  worrying  the  teachers ; and,  as  far  as  of  what  comes  under  his  observation.  I think  it  is 
these  questions  penetrate  down  to  the  pupils,  they  most  desirable  in  that  point  of  view  that  he  should  be 
•create  unpleasant  impressions  on  their  minds,  which,  I of  the  same  persuasion  as  the  school  he  is  inspecting, 

think,  might  be  avoided  if  the  Inspector  mex'ely  re-  22965.  Have  you  found  the  style  or  mode  of  examina- 

ported  on  the  results  of  the  secular  teaching  in  the  tion  in  your  existing  National  schools  varies  at  all 
school.  according  to  whether  the  Inspector  is  a Roman  Catholic 

22956.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  which  would  or  a Protestant! — Well,  I do  not  as  a x'ule  go  to  the 
leave  the  Roman  Catholics  more  at  liberty  in  their  schools  while  the  Inspector  is  examining.  Other  clergy- 
teaching and  yet  would  preserve  to  Protestants  in  those  men  do  so,  but  I have  particular  reasons  of  my  own 
places  where  a Protestant  school  cannot  be  maintained,  for  not  attending  on  those  occasions.  I hold  strong 
access  to  schools  for  secular  education,  bearing  in  mind  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  education.  My  position 
also  the  strong  desire  always  shown  in  Parliament  to  obliges  me  also  to  let  nothing  pass  that  requires  to  be 
protect  religious  minorities  1 — It  all  depends  on  the  rectified,  and  this  would  bring  me  perhaps  into  disagree- 
point  you  stai't  from.  If  you  take  as  your  starting  able  collision  with  the  Inspector  or  the  Boax'd  if  I were 
point  that  Protestants  must  attend  a Roman  Catholic  always  present  When  I hear  what  is  done  I pass 
school,  or  vice  versd , of  coux'se  I or  any  pei'son  of  ordi-  judgment  on  it,  and  if  I find  anything  not  exactly  as 
nary  sense  could  suggest  a great  many  things  that  I think  it  should  be  I take  means  to  have  it  rectified, 
would  be  less  oppressive  on  the  consciexxces  aixd  reli-  bxxt  as  a rule  I do  not  go  to  the  schools  when  the  In- 
.gious  principles  of  the  majorities  than  what  exists  at  spector  is  present  examining. 

present ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I must  say  I am  alto-  22966.  Rev.  Dr-.  Wilson. — Speaking  of  the  teachers 

gether  and  conscientiously  an  upholder  of  the  principle  whom  you  know,  do  you  regard  them  as  efficient! — 
of  denominational  education,  and  I consider  the  other  Well,  my  teachers  are  some  of  them  members  of 
principle  perfectly  unsound  and  inadmissible.  religious  communities  and  some  of  them  are  secular 

22957.  Are  there  many  places  in  the  north  of  Ire-  teachers, 
land  where  Roman  Catholics  would  be  unable  to  main-  22967.  May  I ask  first  are  all  the  female  teachers 
tain  a school  for  themselves! — I have  no  very  accurate  of  your  school  religious! — No. 

knowledge  of  the  state  of  any  part  of  the  country,  ex-  22968.  Exclusive  of  them  what  is  your  opinion  of 
€ept  that  with  which  I am  immediately  concerned  ; the  lay  teachers  male  and  female  as  to  efficiency!— I 

6 M 
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always  try  to  get  the  best  I can,  and  I must  say  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  them — they  do  their  business 
very  well. 

229G9.  Where  do  you  get  the  male  teachers! — Two 
of  them  I may  say  I did  not  get  at  all ; I found  them 
in  the  parish  before  me.  Two  more  came  since  I came 
to  the  parish ; I advertised  for  them.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  that  I got,  when  he  came  to  me  to  Black- 
rock  school,  was  not  at  all  in  connexion  with  the 
Board.  I believe  he  had  been  more  or  less  in  train- 
ing in  past  time  but  had  severed  his  connexion  with 
them.  I find  him  a very  efficient  teacher. 

22970.  What  is  their  classification? — Do  you  speak 
of  the  teachers  I engaged  myself,  or  all  of  them. 

22971.  All  of  them  ? — One  of  my  teachers  is  first  of 
first  class,  another  of  them  is  X think  the  same.  He  is 
certainly  first  class;  I do  not  know  whether  he  is 
second  or  first  of  first — I scarcely  think  he  is  first 
because  I don’t  think  his  salary  is  more  than  £44  a 
year,  and  I believe  first  of  first  class  obtains  a higher 
salary  than  that,  but  I know  he  has  been  studying  and 
improved  his  classification  since  he  came  to  me.  The 
other  teacher  has  a lower  classification — I fancy  he  is 
either  third  of  first,  or  first  of  second. 

22972.  Then  your  teachers  are  all  high  class  teachers  1 
— All  high  class,  except  one  teacher  whom  I got  six  or 
eight  months  ago,  and  found  highly  efficient  and  success- 
ful. When  he  came  to  me  I think  he  was  first  of 
third  class,  and  that  he  became  second  class  afterwards. 
He  is  now  first  of  second. 

22973.  Which  do  you  prefer,  a high  or  low  class 
teacher? — Well,  all  my  teachers  are  very  efficient,  and 
I must  say  I don’t  object  to  my  low  class  teacher  any 
more  than  to  the  higher  class.  A good  deal  de- 
pends on  the  previous  condition  of  the  school  and  on 
the  class  of  pupils  that  attend  it.  If  a school  has  for 
along  time  enjoyed  a teacher  of  high  classification,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  his  work  and  advances  the  boys,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  injury  to  such  a school  to  take  away 
the  high  class  teacher  and  give  them  one  of  a lower 
qualification  ; whereas  a school  which  has  for  some  time 
been  in  a backward  state  and  from  other  circumstances 
not  so  efficiently  carried  on  as  other  schools — the 
master  for  instance  being  changed  frequently,  looking 
perhaps  for  a better  place  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  population  not  furnishing  a sufficient  salary  or 
for  other  reasons — I think  under  such  circumstances 
a lower  class  tcaclici-,  if  otherwise  competent  and  in- 
dustrious, would  perhaps  be  more  efficient  than  one 
of  a higher  qualification. 

22974.  Ceteris  paribus  and  viewed  just  as  teachers, 
which  would  you  prefer — a first  or  third  class  teacher  ? 
— Well,  I always  like  to  get  the  best  article  I can.  If 
the  first  class  teacher  does  not  suit — if  he  does  not 
answer  my  requirements  it  is  easier  to  get  a second 
class  in  his  place  than  it  would  be  if  a second  class 
teacher  did  not  suit  to  procure  a first  class  teacher  in 
his  place — so  I always  try  and  get  the  best  I can. 

22975.  The  parents  of  the  children  as  a rule  pay  a 
very  small  amount  of  fees  ? — V cry  small. 

2297(1.  Can  you  say  what  number  of  children  attend 
all  your  schools  ? — -The  exact  numbers  I cannot  state — 
I can  state  the  per-eentagos  of  attendance. 

22977.  Do  yon  know  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  of 
your  schools  ? — I did  not  bring  with  me  the  memoranda 
giving  the  numbers,  I have  merely  got  the  pei-- 
centages  of  attendance.  In  the  Dundrnm  male  school 
for  instance,  we  have  an  attendance  of  71  per  cent. ; 
while  the  number  actually  in  the  school  from  my 
knowledge  of  it  varies  from  80  to  90,  and  sometimes 
goes  up  as  far  as  95,  and  close  on  100  ; and  as  these 
numbers  represent  71  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the 
roll,  I may  not  be  far  wrong  in  giving  about  110  as 
the  number  on  the  rolls  of  that  school.  In  the 
female  school  in  the  same  place  only  62  per  cent,  attend. 
In  Booterstown  male  school,  though  I have  the  best 
and  highest  class  teacher  I find  he  is  only  able  to  bring 
up  the  attendance  to  57  per  cent.  In  the  same  way 
Blackrock  male  school,  though  having  a high  class 
teacher  is  only  able  to  show  an  attendance  of  62  per 
cent.,  while  the  female  schools  being  conducted  by 


religious  are  able  to  bring  80  and  74  per  cent,  respec- 
tively of  their  pupils  to  the  schools.  I have  a school 
that  is  not  at  all  under  the  Board  and  I have  an 
attendance  of  200 — it  may  be  210  or  220  in  summer, 
and  200  in  winter — and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
children  is  in  permanent  daily  attendance. 

22978.  Referring  to  the  schools  taught  by  male 
teachers,  how  can  you  account  for  the  diminished  at- 
tendance in  some  compared  to  others? — I really  do 
not  know.  I am  not  a veiy  acute  deducer  of  conclu- 
sions from  facts ; but  if  I would  venture  a surmise, 
it  would  be  that  in  a suburban  district  which  is  very 
much  frequented  in  summer,  and  not  so  much  in  winter, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  opportunity  for  children  getting 
small  employment,  which  varies  very  much  with  the 
number  of  visiters.  I think  the  result  is  that  the 
children  get  bad  habits;  they  would  rather  earn  6 d., 
4(7,  or  3 cl.  a day  than  go  to  school,  and  that  gives  them 
the  habit  of  absenting  themselves  frequently,  and  then 
when  the  visiters  go  away,  the  bad  habit  acquired 
during  the  summer  continues  during  the  winter. 

22979.  Do  you  think  as  a general  rule  the  parents 
would,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  appreciate  education 
more  if  they  paid  school  fees  ? — All  I can  say  is,  that 
in  the  school  I have  referred  to  in  my  parish,  which  is 
conducted  altogether  by  religious  ladies  without  any 
connexion  with  the  Board,  the  constant  permanent 
attendance  varies  very  little  from  the  number  on  the 
roll,  and  i-angcs  from  200  in  -winter  to  210  or  220  in 
summer.  Nearly  every  pupil  is  in  constant  daily  attend- 
ance and  the  ladies  are  not  only  very  rigid  in  exacting 
the  fees,  but  also  very  rigid  in  fining  the  children  for 
occasional  absence ; in  fact  they  would  not  allow  a child 
who  has  remained  away  a day  or  two  from  school  to 
return  without  paying  a fine  of  4d.  I need  not  say 
that  this  is  done,  not  with  the  idea  of  making  money 
from  the  school,  because  the  religious  spend  more  money 
on  the  school  than  anything  they  could  possibly  get  by 
it,  and  everything  got  in  the  school  goes  towards  the 
support  of  it.  I believe  that  people  will  value  more 
the  education  which  they  pay  for  than  that  which  they 
get  gratuitously. 

22980.  To  what  religious  order  do  those  ladies  be- 
long ? — The  order  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

22981.  What  is  the  highest  amount  of  fees  received 
by  them  from  the  children  ? — The  amount  of  fees  goes 
up  to  about  £10  a year. 

22982.  I mean  the  amount  for  each  child? — The 
lowest  is  Id.  They  vary  according  to  the  scale  of 
education  they  are  getting. 

22983.  Are  there  any  so  high  as  5s.  a quarter?— 
Oh,  nothing  like  5s.  a quarter ; probably  at  most  2s.  2d. 
a quarter,  or  2d.  a week. 

22984.  From  your  experience  with  regard  to  schools 
conducted  by  ladies,  would  you  say  that  education  would 
be  better  appreciated  generally  by  the  community  if 
the  parents  of  the  children  paid  for  this  education,  more 
or  less  ? — I think  in  a matter  of  that  kind  results  arc 
brought  about  by  a variety  of  causes.  I should 
say  myself  that  the  school  I refer  to  is  practically  better 
conducted,  and  gives  a better  education,  and  I think  is 
appreciated  in  the  district. 

22985.  I wish  you  to  answer,  not  conveyed  in  rela- 
tionship to  any  particular  school,  but  as  a general 
principle,  do  you  think  education  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated if  parents  usually  paid  school  fees? — All  I can 
say  is,  that  it  is  a popular  saying  amongst  managers 
of  schools,  and  many  priests  and  clergymen  say  so 
also,  but  I really  have  not  studied  it  much. 

22986.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  promotive,  for 
instance,  of  a better  attendance? — I think  that  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  population. 
My  most  populous  schools  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blackrock.  If  you  were  to  tiy  to  exact  school  fees  there, 
where  the  population  is  very  poor,  you  would  shut  up 
the  schools,  or  at  all  events  reduce  the  number  to  about 
one-third.  Besides,  I fancy  there  is  an  impression 
abroad — I consider  my  observation  justified  by  the 
results  even  in  my  own  parish — there  is  an  impression 
abroad  amongst  our  people  that  if  the  State  pays  for 
anything  they,  the  people,  ought  not  to  pay.  That 
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idea  is,  I think,  abroad  very  much  among  the  poor. 
They  look  on  the  schools  as  subsidized  by  the  State, 
and  that  they  are  not  called  on  to  pay  anything  in 
addition.  . 

22987.  I infer  from  what  you  have  said  that  in  your 
districts  there  is  a considerable  variety  in  the  social 
standing  of  the  parents  of  the  children  ?— A good  deal. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  poverty  in  one  district,  that 
of  Blackrock  ; the  other  districts  I do  not  think  are  so 
variable. 

22988.  Dundrum  is  in  your  district? — Dundrum  is 
in.  my  district,  and  there  certainly  there  is  not  so  much 
poverty,  but  it  arises  from  local  circumstances ; the  dis- 
trict is  more  rural  in  its  character,  the  people  of  it  are 
more  comfortably  circumstanced  than  in  other  places 
where  there  is  much  more  poverty. 

22989.  Are  there  any  children  of  parents  whom  you 
would  call  fairly  off,  in  attendance  at  your  schools  ? — 
No : I should  say  none  at  all  almost. 

22990.  Any  children  of  respectable  shopkeepers  1 — 
Very  few. 

22991.  You  have  some  of  them,  I presume,  at  Dun- 
drum? — No ; the  only  instances  I know  of  are  princi- 
pally about  Booterstown.  There  are  two  or  three  there 
that  if  there  was  a moderate  priced  pay-school  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  probably  go  to  it. 

22992.  You  have  said  that  you  encouraged  the 
teai-W  to  get  as  large  an  amount  of  school  fees  as 
possible.  What  is  the  character  of  the  encourage- 
ment?— I did  not  say  I encouraged  the  teacher  to  get 
as  large  an  amount  as  possible.  I said  as  far  as 
allowing  the  teacher  to  keep  the  fees  was  an  encourage- 
ment I encouraged  him  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary, 
we  very  often,  both  myself  and  the  assistant  clergymen 
—not  rebuke,  because  we  have  no  occasion  to  do  so— 
but  suggest  to  the  teacher  to  admit  children  gratuit- 
ously where  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all  about  the 
payment,  and  from  the  returns  I have  here,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  are  educated  without  any 
payment  at  all. 

22993.  The  character  of  the  encouragement  is  per- 
mission to  the  teacher  to  take  moderate  fees  where  the 
parents  can  afford  to  pay  them? — Yes ; I am  told  that 
in  many  places  the  managers  themselves  appropriate 
the  fees  and  pay  them  out  again  as  part  of  their  sup- 
plemental payment  to  the  teacher ; or  expend  them  in 
paying  for  school  requisites  or  improving  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school.  We  do  not  do  that.  We 
allow  the  teacher  to  appropriate  the  fees. 

22994.  Are  the  managers  with  whom  you  are  ac- 
quainted in  the  habit  of  taking  any  practical  steps  to 
encourage  the  parents  to  pay  school  fees  ? — I should 
say  not,  at  least  I am  not  aware  that  they  take  any 
steps  to  encourage  them  to  pay  fees ; the  great  object 
is  to  encourage  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school.  The  question  of  the  fees  I think  they  rather 
leave  altogether  to  the  pupil  and  the  master. 

22995.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman’s  question,  with 
regard  to  minorities  iu  the  north,  you  said  there  were 
few  places  where  the  Roman  Catholic  minorities  could 
not  shift  for  themselves ; what  is  the  character  of  the 
shifting  that  would  satisfy  you  ? — I mean  to  say  that 
if  we  had  a denominational  system  in  place  of  the 
present  system,  I am  pretty  certain  the  zeal  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  for  the  proper  education  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  care,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people  in 
seconding  them — in  fact  the  conscientious  obligation 
they  woulcl  feel  to  provide  education  for  them — would 
ensure  their  getting  a school  sufficient  to  warrant  their 
receiving  a subsidy  from  the  Board. 

22996.  What  size  of  school  as  to  attendance  of 
scholars  do  you  think  would  warrant  a subsidy  ? — I 
don’t  know.  I don’t  think  the  question  would  arise 
so  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are  concerned  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  because  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  where  there  is  not  quite  a 
sulEcient  Catholic  population  to  give  a very  sufficient 
attendance  for  a well  conducted  school. 

22997.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a sufficient 
attendance? — I am  not  saying  now  what  -would  be 
a merely  sufficient  attendance  to  warrant  a subsidy  in 


case  of  extreme  necessity,  but  I think  a school  of  Dec.  s,  iso 
thirty-five  or  forty  ought  to  be  a very  good  school,  y f 
and  with  a school  of  that  kind  there  need  be  no  scruple  Monsignore 
whatever  in  awarding  a subsidy.  In  that  sense  I say  Laurence 
the  Catholics  would  certainly  be  able  to  shift  for  Forde,  r.r., 
themselves,  for  they  would  always  be  able  to  get  up  a VG- 
sufficient  number  to  entitle  them  to  a subsidy  from 
the  State. 

22998.  Would  you  not  say  there  would  be  little 
necessity  for  shifting,  in  fact  no  such  element  in  the 
case,  if  there  were  thirty -five  children  in  the  school  ? 

— I am  not  aware  that  I used  the  word  shifting.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  was  I introduced  the  word,  or 
whether  the  noble  Chairman  introduced  it;  but  I 
certainly  never  contemplated  that  it  'would  be  at  all 
necessary  for  the  Catholics  to  make  an  extraordinary 
effort  in  any  part  of  Ireland  in  order  to  get  up  a 
school  under  the  denominational  system.  Viewing 
the  question  in  the  abstract — and  supposing  the  case  of 
even  a very  small  minority  of  Catholic  children — if  you 
could  imagine  a locality  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
I don’t  believe  exists,  in  which  there  were  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  Catholic  children,  and  where  the 
State  would  say  “we  will  not  give  a subsidy  to  so  small  a 
number  ” the  tendency  of  my  observations  is  this,  that 
I should  be  very  well  satisfied  to  leave  the  twelve 
children  in  that  locality  to  the  zeal  and  conscientious 
exertions  of  the  local  clergymen  and  take  the  denomi- 
national system  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  because  I am 
sure  that  in  the  very  few  exceptional  cases — if  such 
there  were — the  children  would  be  perfectly  safe  in 
receiving  a good  education,  and  that  they  would  be 
secured  from  the  danger  of  frequenting  a school  not  of 
their  own  persuasion,  by  the  zeal,  activity,  and  watch- 
fulness of  the  local  clergymen. 

22999.  Considering  the  amount  of  clerical  duty  to 
be  discharged  by  the  local  clergyman,  irrespective  of 
school  teaching,  or  looking  after  children  in  the  schools, 
do  you  think  where  the  people  are  so  scattered  he 
could  give  sufficient  attendance  to  those  children  ? — I 
think  it  would  all  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  place  the  question  would 
present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  local  clergyman.  If 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  place  it  became  a 
matter  of  leading  importance,  and  of  leading  necessity 
with  him,  I am  certain  the  clergyman  would  work  the 
matter  up  and  secure  the  children  from  going  to  a 
school  where  their  faith  would  be  in  the  least  imperilled 
— I am  quite  sure  of  that. 

23000.  Viewing  this  matter  under  any  circumstances 
would  such  a case  involve  the  necessity  of  those 
children  going  to  a Protestant  school  under  a Protestant 
teacher? — I was  pointing  out  that  that  is  the  danger 
the  Catholic  clergymen  would  have  to  guard  against. 

For  instance,  if  the  State  refused  a school  for  eight  or 
nine  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  there 
would  be  an  obvious  danger  that  they  would  for  want 
of  a Catholic  school  be  placed  in  the  temptation  of 
going  to  a denominational  school  of  another  persuasion. 

The  tendency  of  my  observations  is,  that  I would  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  relying  on  the  zeal  of  the  clergyman 
as  a guarantee  against  that  result. 

23001.  Do  you  mean  that  he  should  prevent  their 
attending  a school  under  a Protestant  teacher? — Oh, 
certainly ; that  is  what  I mean. 

23002.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  you  know  much  of 
the  North  of  Ireland — for  instance,  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Down  ? — No.  I have  already  said  I know 
very  little  of  them. 

23003.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  that  district  has  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  a considerable  number  of  such  Ro- 
man Catholic  minorities  as  I have  alluded  to  ? — I really 
do  not  know.  I do  not  wish  to  make  any  observation 
on  what  any  person,  especially  one  in  a higher  station 
than  myself,  may  have  said  on  a subject  of  that  kind. 

23004.  You  know  Mr.  Kavanagh,  I presume? — I 
know  there  is  such  a gentleman. 

23005.  May  I ask  did  you  hear  he  was  lately  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  investigating  the  matter  of 
Catholic  minorities  and  the  management  of  schools 
6 M 2 
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Dec.  8,  1868.  generally? — I heard  it  incidentally,  as  a part  of 

another  matter  which  came  under  conversation — not 

Vc:7  Rev.  as  a tiling  in  which  I was  concerned  in  any  way,  or  in 
Laurence  which  I was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  least. 
Fordo,  p.p.,  23006.  Taking  one  instance  which  he  mentioned  in 

v.o.  the  county  of  Antrim,  he  stated  that  in  all  the  schools 

round  about  Ballymena,  and  distant  from  it  one  mile, 
two  miles,  and  even  taking  a circle  of  four  miles,  there 
were  very  small  Catholic  minorities,  in  some  cases  three 
or  four  or  at  the  outside  six  children;  that  taking 
Ballymena  as  a centre  the  schools  radiating  from  it  in 
all  directions  to  a distance  of  four  miles,  including 
Broughshane,  Correen,  and  Cullybacky,  were  attended 
by  Catholic  minorities  of  three,  four,  or  at  most 
six  children — what  provision  would  you  make  for 
Catholic  children  so  circumstanced — do  you  think 
it  possible  a clergyman  could  provide  for  them  ? — 
Well,  I must  decline  following  the  examiner  into 
questions  of  localities,  and  names  I really  know  nothing 
about.  I am  quite  sure  I should  be  able  to  devise 
some  means  if  I were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  locality 
and  circumstances  of  the  place ; I would  do  the  best  I 
could,  but  I must  decline  giving  an  opinion  on  svhat  does 
not  at  all  concern  me. 

23007.  If  such  cases  instead  of  being  few  were  in 
the  northern  counties  very  numerous,  would  not  that 
have  the  effect  of  making  your  position  more  difficult 
still? — I don’t  admit  that  I should  be  in  a difficult- 
position  at  all.  I have  already  said  I am  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  you 
take  one  element  out  of  a case  and  present  that 
element  alone  to  us,  you  may  of  course  make  it  very 
difficult  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  it  that  would  be  at 
all  in  harmony  with  the  views  you  hold  on  the  general 
subject,  whereas  if  a person  interested  in  carrying 
out  his  own  views  on  the  matter,  had  the  whole  case 
before  him,  and  not  one  isolated  element  of  it,  he  might 
be  able  to  show  a very  appropriate  way  in  which  his 
principle  or  view  might  be  applied. 

23008.  With  regard  to  the  model  schools,  you  have 
stated  that  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  them  is  owing 
to  the  fact  of  their  being  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  Board  ?— With  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion ; perhaps  I should  have  expressed  myself  more 
strongly  than  saying  they  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Board. 

23009.  In  what  way  are  they  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  Board  ? — For  instance,  they  are  the 
property  of  the  Board,  and  vested  in  the  Board ; they 
are  governed  by  the  Board,  the  Board  is  the  patron  of 
them.  The  result  of  that  is,  that  all  the  modifying  in- 
fluences that  the  local  managers  and  patrons,  who  are 
not  the  Board,  exorcise  in  eliminating  or  neutralizing 
what  I believe  to  be  the  essential  evils  of  the  mixed 
system  are  not  applicable  in  the  model  schools,  whereas 
they  ai-e  elsewhere. 

23010.  Are  the  clergy  of  your  Church  very  busy  in 
eliminating  the  matters  to  which  you  refer,  and  which 
you  consider  wrong  in  the  mixed  system? — I don’t 
know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase  “very 
busy they  watch  over  the  schools,  they  have  a con- 
stant and  almost  daily  care  of  the  schools  when  they 
are  conveniently  situated,  and  I know  some  of  them 
arc  very  near  the  clergyman’s  residence,  or  near  the 
church,  and  I am  quite  sure  that,  without  being  what 
you  call  “very  busy,”  they  do  manage  to  eliminate 
the  evils  of  the  mixed  system  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. It  is  not  such  a difficult  thing  as  you  may 
imagine  to  eliminate  its  evils  where  the  schools  are 
practically  denominational. 

23011.  What  are  the  evils? — The  evils  are,  that 
where  you  have  a mixed  system  you  cannot  recognise 
any  religion.  I think  education  must  be  based  on  re- 
ligion and  on  the  recognition  of  it.  Mixed  education 
is  not  only  conducted  without  religious  instruction, 
but  without  the  religious  practical  element  being  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  system  of 
education  is  injurious.  The  clergy  eliminate  these 
particular  evils  almost  completely. 

23012.  In  what  way? — By  having  the  schools  de- 
nominational in  reality. 


23013.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  make  any  effort  to 
exclude  children  of  other  denominations  ? — No  ; there 
is  no  such  effort  necessary,  because  the  clergy  of  other 
denominations  are,  I suppose,  just  as  anxious  to  have 
the  children  of  their  congregations  under  their  control 

23014.  In  managing  the  schools  do  they  observe  the 
rules  of  the  Board? — I can  only  answer  for  myself, 
that  I observe  the  rules  of  the  Board.  However,  I 
must  say  that  I observe  them,  stretching  them  at  the 
utmost  extent  I can,  in  favour  of  religious  education.. 
If  I were  to  observe  the  rules  strictly,  viewing  them- 
as  I view  them,  I would  not  allow  nuns  into  my  school ; 
for  I think  their  presence  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules 
of  the  Board. 

23015.  Are  not  the  rules  governing  the  model 
schools  precisely  similar  to  the  rules  under  which  ordi- 
nary National  schools  are  managed? — I have  stated  to- 
his  lordship  that  I have  come  very  little  in  contact 
with  the  model  schools,  so  that  I can  speak  very  little 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  but  I think  in 
the  matters  I have  pointed  out  they  decidedly  are  not.. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  I contemplate,  the  parish 
pi’iest  is  patron  of  his  schools  and  owner  of  them,  as: 
such  he  can  appoint  the  religious  instruction  he  believes 
in  himself,  and  in  which  he  is  bound  to  instruct  the 
children  under  his  care.  In  the  model  schools  the 
Board  take  no  care  at  all  of  that.  I think,  there- 
fore, it  makes  a great  deal  of  difference  whether  the 
Board  is  the  patron  or  whether  I am  patron.  It  also 
makes  a difference  whether  I am  owner  of  the  school  ■ 
for,  if  I am  owner-,  whatever  I do,  I do  it  with  the 
consciousness  that  I am  owner,  and  that  at  any  time 
the  Board  interfere  with  me  in  the  management  I can 
exclude  them,  and  take  the  care  of  my  own  schools. 

23016.  As  owner  of  your  schools  would  you  con- 
sider yourself  bound  to  admit  a Protestant  minister  of 
any  denomination,  to  give  instruction  to  a small  Pro- 
testant minority  ? — I will  give  you  my  own  opinion 
merely,  on  a matter  which,  I believe,  is  one  of 
practice,  and,  therefore,  apart  from  a question  of  prin- 
ciple, you  will  find  persons,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  locality,  inclined  to  give  different 
opinions.  My  own  opinion  is  this  : so  fully  am  I con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  denominational  education 
that  I would  not  have  anything  to  say  to  a school  in 
which  a clergyman  of  another  persuasion  was  allowed 
to  give  religious  instruction.  I would  not  have  that 
spectacle  placed  befox-e  the  childx-en  of  whom  I had 
spii'itual  charge.  I think  it  would  be  a most  injurious 
practical  lesson  to  give  them. 

23017.  Shall  we  take  it  you  are  opposed  to  the 
vested  system  ? — Most  certainly.  I dare  not  be  any- 
thing else.  It  is  my  duty  as  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man to  keep  my  schools  under  my  own  control  and  in 
my  own  possession.  In  fact,  it  is  the  strength  of  our 
position.  If  we  gave  up  that  point  we  might  transfer 
the  education  of  the  children  altogether  into  the  hands 
of  the  State. 

23018.  Can  you  state  how  many  vested  schools  alto- 
gether are  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  in  Ix-eland  ? — I do  not  know,  but  I believe  a 
veiy  small  proportion — pi'obably  about  one-sixth  of 
them. 

23019.  You  don’t  object,  I presume,  to  either  clergy 
or  laity  of  other  denominations  being  patrons  and  man- 
agers of  nou-vested  schools  ? — That  would  depend 
altogether  on  the  circumstances  in  which  I was  placed ; 
for  instance,  I should  be  very  soiTy  that  a Church  of 
England  or  Pi'esbyterian  clergyman  should  be  patron 
or  manager  of  my  schools,  but  I have  not  the  smallest 
objection  to  their  managing  their  own. 

23020.  You  have  no  objection  to  their  being  patrons 
and  managei-s  of  their  own  schools  ? — None  whatever. 

23021.  With  reference  to  the  model  schools,  one  of 
your  objections  is  that  the  appointments  x-est  with  the 
authorities.  Who  axe  the  authorities  ?- — I take  it  the 
Board. 

23022.  On  what  principle  do  you  object  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  being  themselves  the 
patrons  and  managers  of  a few  schools  in  the  country  ? 
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_I  think  the  question  is  altered  by  your  putting  it  in 
that  form — “ patrons  and  managers  of  a few  schools.” 
If  there  were  merely  a few  schools  like  other  ordinary 
schools,  the  question  is  one  thing ; but  if  you  add  the 
words  “ a few  schools,  being  model  schools,”  it  makes 
a very  great  difference.  I think  the  model  schools 
being  intended  to  be  the  principal  schools  in  the 
country,  any  objection  which  at  all  applies  to  the 
Board  or  the  State  educating  the  people,  applies  with 
still  more  force  to  these  schools  ; therefore,  any  objec- 
tion I had  on  the  subject  at  all  would  be  principally  to 
the  model  schools.  I would  not  call  them  a few 
schools ; I would  call  them,  if  they  could  be  brought 
into  use  the  principal  schools  in  the  country. 

23023.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  those  appointments 
have  not  the  Commissioners  of  Education  dealt  very 
fairly  towards  all  parties  1— Do  you  speak  of  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  model  schools  ? 

23024.  Yes ; I speak  of  the  appointments  in  the 
model  schools  to  which  you  referred  as  one  ground  of 
your  objection  ? — I view  the  appointments  as  practi- 
cally vested  in  an  authority  in  which  I have  no  confi- 
dence. As  to  what  appointments  they  have  made,  that 
is  a matter  of  fact,  and  I have  already  stated  that  I am 
really  not  conversant  with  the  appointments  they  have 
made.  I believe,  however — at  least  I have  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  what  I have  heard — that  there  is  one 
most  objectionable  feature  in  the  appointments.  They 
take  very  good  care  always  to  put  over  the  infant 
school,  even  where  the  children  are  principally  Roman 
Catholics,  a Protestant  or  a Presbyterian  mistress.  I 
HiinV  that  is  most  objectionable  and  unfair. 

23025.  Can  you  say  how  many  model  schools  there 
are  in  the  country  ? — I do  not  know.  They  are  a class 
of  schools  I have  come  very  little  into  contact  with. 

23026.  Can  you  say  how  many  Presbyterian  head 
teachers  there  are  in  the  model  schools  of  the  country  ? 
I spoke  of  the  head  teachers  of  the  infant  schools. 

23027.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  not  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  appointing  teachers  of  different  religions, 
been  exceedingly  generous  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
denomination  ? — Speaking  to  a Commissionei'  of  Edu- 
cation, I am,  of  course,  not  as  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  matter  as  he  is.  I must  say,  however,  it 
is  believed  they  have  not  been ; the  public  opinion  is 
that  they  have  not. 

23028.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  statistics,  I 
presume? — No. 

23029.  With  regard  to  model  schools,  you  are  aware, 
I presume,  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  them  ? — 
Certainly. 

23030.  And  the  pastorals  of  the  bishops  ? — Yes. 

23031.  I see  that  the  Bishop  of  Galway  issued  a 
pastoral  on  Januaiy  3rd,  1863,  in  reference  to  the 
model  schools  at  Galway,  where  he  says — “ While  we 
feel  in  justice  bound  to  say  that  we  would  not  on  any 
account  be  understood  as  conveying  any  censure  on 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  either  sex 
employed  in  the  teaching  department  of  the  model 
school — nor,  indeed,  does  the  consideration  of  their 
personal  good  or  bad  qualities  affect  in  any  way  the 
merits  of  the  case — we  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate 
the  principle  of  placing  infant  Catholic  children  under 
the  charge  of  a Presbyterian  mistress,  whose  presence 
.and  teaching,  even  without  the  slightest  intention  on 
her  paid;,  must  be  ever  calculated  to  instil  into  their 
susceptible  minds  a spirit  of  religious  indifference.” 
Am  I to  take  it  that  you  concur  in  that  sentiment  ? — 
I have  already  stated  that  I do  not  wish  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  at  all — in  fact,  I made  it  a rule  with 
myself  when  coming  into  this  room  to  decline,  as  far 
as  I am  allowed  to  do  so,  giving  any  opinion — on  the 
acts  or  words  of  the  bishops  of  the  country.  They  can 
answer  for  themselves  ; and  as  for  the  individual  state- 
ments or  facts  they  may  refer  to  in  their  pastorals,  or 
their  evidence,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  know  all  the 
cireumstances  of  the  case  under  which  they  speak.  To 
eliminate  a passage  from  a pastoral,  or  to  select  a sen- 
tence from  a bishop’s  evidence,  and  ask  a person  his 
opinion  on  that,  is  simply  asking  an  opinion  of  an 
isolated  circumstance,  without  giving  the  pai'ty  an 


opportunity  of  duly  weighing  the  whole  matter  which  Dec.  8,  I86f 
the  prelate  may  have  had  in  his  mind.  On  this  prin-  "W" 
ciple  I wish  to  be  allowed  to  decline  giving  any  opinion  Motreignore 
on  the  acts  and  words  of  my  superiors.  If  you  wish  Laurence 
for  my  opinion  on  any  subject,  put  it  in  a distinct  way,  Forde,  p.p., 
and  I will  give  it,  as  far  as  it  is  worth  having,  on  any  v o- 
matter  you  wish  to  ask  me. 

23032.  You  have  referred  to  Presbyterian  teachers  in 
model  schools.  Do  you  think  such  a statement  as  this 
by  the  bishop  is  fair  towards  any  such  teacher — “ Nor 
can  we  conceive  how  any  Catholic  mother  possessed  of  a 
particle  of  religious  faith,  of  well-regulated  feeling,  of 
maternal  love,  or  with  any  regal'd  for  their  future  happi- 
ness— since  a female  without  religion  is  but  a moral 
monster,  a pest  and  scoxirge  of  society — could  for  a mo- 
ment hesitate  to  withdraw  her  infant  daughters  from 
such  unholy  influences  and  place  them  under  the  charge 
of  these  consecrated  spouses  of  Christ,  where  not  alone 
the  principles  inculcated  upon  them  and  the  edifying 
example  they  behold,  but  the  vei'y  religious  atmosphere 
they  inhale  is  redolent  of  virtue  and  female  purity.” 

Should  you  regal'd  this  language  as  justifiable  towards 
the  teacher,  simply  on  the  ground  of  her  being  of  a 
different  faith  ? — I am  sure  the  bishop  will  answer  for 
himself,  if  asked.  I have  already  declined  respectfully 
to  do  so. 

23033.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  as  to  the  National  system  of  education  ?— My 
opinion  is  that  the  clergy,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted 
with  them,  agree  thoroughly  with  myself.  I am  not  here 
as  representing  them  ; I am  here  to  give  my  own 
opinion ; but  so  far  as  I know  them,  they  consider 
that  it  is  a system  founded  on  an  unsound  principle, 
and  that  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  way 
intended  by  its  originator,  I believe  the  present  Lord 
Derby,  that  the  mixed  system  of  education,  would 
uproot  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  country,  and  sub- 
stitute indifference  in  its  stead. 

23034.  Should  we  understand  from  your  answer 
that  there  are  a number  of  the  clergy  of  a different 
opinion  1 — I am  not  aware  that  I have  said  anything 
to  that  effect. 

23035.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  many  dio- 
ceses many  of  the  clergy  are  opposed  to  the  bishops  ? — 

I am  not  at  all  aware  of  it.  I am  perfectly  sure  they 
are  not  opposed  to  the  bishops.  The  position  which  the 
clergy  and  bishops  have  taken  up  is  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible,  without  supposing  that  any  one  differs 
from  the  other  in  their  view  of  the  principles  bearing 
on  the  subject.  They  accept  the  fact  forced  on  them  as 
an  experiment — not  exactly,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  ex- 
periment, for  I think  there  never  was  need  of  a test 
to  prove  what  I am  convinced  of,  namely,  that  the 
system  is  unsound,  and  founded  on  unsound  doctrinal 
principles,  so  that  I do  not  even  look  on  it  as  an  ex- 
periment,— but  as  a necessity. 

23036.  After  parish  priests  are  appointed  I believe 
they  are  to  a large  extent  independent  of  the  bishop 
with  regard  to  removal — not  removable  as  curates  are  ? 

— As  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  their  not  being  removable 
at  the  mere  will  of  the  bishop,  or  for  reasons  of  general 
policy  connected  with  the  diocese,  there  is  that  difference. 

23037.  I believe  the  curate  of  each  parish  clergy- 
man is  not  of  his  own  selection  or  appointment  ? — 

Well,  practically  he  generally  is,  at  least  I speak  of 
this  diocese.  If  a parish  priest  wishes  for  the  assist- 
ance of  a particular  clergyman  as  his  curate,  and  the 
latter  wish  to  serve  in  that  particular  parish,  the 
arrangement  would  generally  be  ratified  by  the  arch- 
bishop ; at  the  same  time  the  bishops  have  the  appoint- 
ment— it  vests  in  the  bishops. 

23038.  The  appointment  of  the  curates  in  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  is  vested  in  the  bishops  by  law  ? — Yes, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  this  country  it  is. 

23039.  Have  you  heard  that  in  many  cases  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  his  curate  hold  oppo- 
site views  on  the  subject  of  education  ? — Certainly  not 
in  many  cases.  I have  not  heard  of  any  case,  in  fact. 

The  whole  difference  on  the  subject  would  always 
be  a difference  within  the  proper  limits  of  the 
'respect  an  inferior  would  have  to  a superior,  and  the 
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respect  one  gentleman  would  have  to  another — 
it  would  only  regard  the  practical  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing a school  in  a certain  locality.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble a parish  priest  might  have  such  strong  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  abstract  dangers  of  the  system  that 
he  would  not  allow  a National  school  into  his  parish 
at  all,  while  his  curate  might  say,  not  in  remonstrance 
even,  but  as  matter  of  conversation — “ Well,  really, 
after  all,  where  the  population  is  altogether  Catholic, 
where  you  are  sure  to  be  patron  of  the  school  yourself, 
where  you  can  direct  and  superintend  the  religious 
instruction,  where  you  can  withdraw  your  connexion 
with  the  Board  at  any  time  they  interfere  with  you, 
and  where  you  can  have  the  school  practically  a deno- 
minational school,  with  the  mere  drawback  of  being 
obliged  to  use  certain  books,  my  opinion  is  you  might 
waive  the  matter  of  principle  for  the  time  being,  and  in 
considei’ation  of  your  inability  to  take  the  more  expen- 
sive system — say  of  the  Christian  Brothers — that  you 
might  try  the  experiment  of  the  National  school 
in  your  parish.”  Possibly  a curate  might  speak 
in  that  way  to  his  parish  priest,  or  vice  versd,  but  that 
would  not  involve  the  least  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  system. 

23040.  Have  you  not  heard  of  many  parishes  in 
which  the  curate  adopts  the  views  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  parish  priest  upholds  the  mixed  system,  and  ap- 
proves of  it  ? — I have  not ; and  excuse  me  if  I make  an 
Observation  : I think  that  is  perfectly  beside  the  ques- 
tion we  are  discussing  at  the  present  moment.  It 
appears  to  rue  I have  already  stated  that,  as  far  as 
the  outward  external  facts  are  concerned,  there  may 
appear  to  be  differences  of  opinion  not  only  between 
parish  priest  and  curate,  but  between  different  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy  on  the  subject.  I have  also 
said  that  the  position  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
towards  the  National  system — and  I mean  not  only  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  in  general,  but  of  anyone  in 
particular  amongst  them,  is  perfectly  plain  and  intel- 
ligible without  at  all  supposing  that  any  of  them  ap- 
pi'oves  or  ever  has  approved  the  pi-inciple  of  the  mixed 
system  of  education. 

23041.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  many  dioceses,  as 
far  as  they  can,  many  of  the  laity  are  opposed  to  the 
bishops  in  matters  of  education  ? — I am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  other  dioceses.  In 
this  diocese  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  difference  of 
opinion. 

23042.  In  whoso  interest  was  the  present  system 
of  education,  professing  to  be  a united  system,  intro- 
duced  ? — -Professing  to  be  a united  system,  and  with 
that  element  in  it,  it  could  scarcely  be  introduced  in 
the  interest  of  any  religious  body ; but  certainly  as  a 
practical  measure,  the  National  system  being  introduced 
at  a time  when  the  merest  elementary  education  had  not 
been  given  in  Ireland,  or  could  not  be  had  by  Roman 
Catholics,  except  at  great  risk,  if  not  the  sacrifice  of 
their  religious  principles,  it  certainly  was  at  the 
time  and  to  that  extent  a benefit  to  that  particular 
religious  persuasion.  They  were  the  poorest  part  of  the 
community  ; they  were  the  persons  most  exposed  to 
temptation  on  the  score  of  religion ; they  were  the 
most  destitute  in  the  department  of  education  before  ; 
they  had  kept  away  from  the  only  sources  of  educa- 
tion which  had  previously  been  affoi'ded  them,  at  gi'eat 
temporal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  religious  con- 
victions. The  door  was  opened  to  them  of  the  National 
system,  which  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland  was  practi- 
cally a denominational  system,  and  so  far  they  cer- 
tainly  received  a benefit ; I do  not  deny  it. 

23043.  By  practically  denominational,  what  do  you 
mean  1 — That  is  to  say,  the  schools  are  not  mixed. 

23044.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the 
Natioiral  Board’s  Inspector’s  district  of  Limerick,  out 
of  seventy-six  schools  one-half  are  mixed,  having 
children  of  different  denominations  ? — I would  be  sur- 
prised at  almost  nothing  I hear.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  said  I do  not  know  much  of  any  district  outside 
my  own.  Allow  me  at  the  same  time  to  make  a general 
observation,  there  is  such  a way  of  making  up  the 
reports  and  returns  that  a school  may  very  often 


appear-to  be  a mixed  school  which  is  really  not  mixed 
at  all.  For  instance,  in  my  school,  if  the  Inspector 
happened  to  come  in  where  perhaps  one  Protestant 
might  be  on  the  rell  of  perhaps  100  boys — and  when 
that  boy  might  perhaps  remain  on  the  roll  for  only  a 
quarter  of  a year,  and,  as  really  happened,  not  attend 
for  more  than  four  or  five  weeks — if  the  Inspector 
came  during  that  time  he  would  report  it  as  a mixed 
school,  but  no  one  in  his  senses  would  call  it  a mixed 
school,  nor  is  it  one  in  reality. 

23045.  Would  you  l'egard  a school  in  the  Limerick 
district  as  mixed,  where  the  majority  of  the  children 
were  Roman  Catholics,  with  a few  Episcopalians,  and 
a few  Px-esbyterians,  would  you  call  that  a mixed  school! 
— I don’t  like  to  speak  of  any  schools  that  I do  not 
know  myself. 

23046.  Are  you  aware  that  for  several  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  National  system  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  bishops  approved  and  took  advant- 
age of  it! — At  the  time  it  was  introduced  I was  very 
young  in  my  career,  and  I really  cannot  speak  with 
accuracy  on  the  matter.  I believe,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  from  all  I have  heard  on  the  subject, 
that  the  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  did  avail  them- 
selves very  extensively  of  the  facilities  given  by  getting 
grants ; at  the  same  time  allow  me  to  observe  another 
thing  with  regard  to  the  schools  at  this  period ; it  is 
very  generally  believed,  I cannot  say  with  what  truth, 
that  the  Board  at  that  time  was  very  anxious  to  extend 
its  operations  over  the  country,  and  was  anything  but 
rigorous  in  requiring  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  what 
I call  the  abstract  conditions  of  its  support. 

23047.  Would  you  adopt  the  term  applied  by  another 
witness  to  the  Commissioners,  that  they  are  a squeez- 
able body? — -I  decline  altogether  to  answer  that  question. 
The  phrase  is  what  you  may  call  a cant  one,  and  there- 
fore a witness  applying  the  word  may  apply  it  under 
a great  variety  of  significations. 

23048.  Is  it  your  idea  that  they  were  at  least  an 
easily  influenced  body  at  the  time  ? — That  is  certainly 
my  impression  from  what  I heard. 

23049.  Have  not  your  clergy  still  a large  number 
of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education? 
— Certainly ; for  instance,  I have  myself  nine  schools 
in  my  parish,  eight  of  which  are  in  connexion  with  the 

23050.  Was  the  present  Primate  once  the  parish 
pi-iest  of  Dundalk? — You  speak  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh — he  was ; I know  that  as  a matter  of  history. 

23051.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  once  testified 
that  the  laity  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected were  in  favour  of  the  National  system  of 
education? — Well,  I don’t  know  what  the  details  of 
Dx\  Kieran’s  evidence  were.  I believe  he  was  exa- 
mined in  a Parliamentary  inquiry,  but  throughout  my 
career  I have  taken  very  little  interest  in  the  details, 
the  facts,  the  various  tests  and  inquiries  made  with 
regard  to  the  system.  I had  my  mind  made  up  on  the 
merits  of  the  subject  from  the  beginning  of  my  career, 
that  it  was  an  unsound  system,  and  I cared  very  little 
for  hearing  or  knowing  the  various  attempts  made  to 
patch  it  up  or  alter  it  in  one  direction  or  another. 
With  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  it  as  far  as  I 
came  in  contact  with  it,  with  the  drawback  of  the 
books  which  I always  of  course  had  a strong  objection 
to,  I found  it  to  be  practically  a denominational  system. 

23052.  After  all,  your  experience  is  limited? — Of 
course  I said  so  from  the  commencement.  Everyone  s 
personal  experience  is,  of  necessity,  limited ; I may  add, 
however,  that  I am  not  very  young  in  the  ministry, 
and  Vicar-General  of  the  most  populous  diocese  in 
Ireland,  and  that  few  ecclesiastics,  not  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy,  have  a better  oppoi-tunity  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  of  hearing  the  opinions  and 
views  of  leading  ecclesiastics  than  I have. 

23053.  Mr.  Gibson. — If  the  State  paid  a stipend  to 
chaplains  of  the  different  denominations  for  each  of  the 
model  schools,  allowing  the  appointment  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese;  so  that  parties  approved  of  by  him  would 
have  special  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  as  well 
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of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  as  of  the  teachers  in 
trainin'1’,  at  a particular  hour  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction,  would  that  go  to  any,  and  if  so,  to  wliat 
extent  to  obviate  your  objections  to  the  state  of  religious 
education  in  the  model  schools  ? — No ; I am  afraid  it 
would  go  a very  short  way,  if  any ; because,  unless 
the  system  were  radically  and  fundamentally  reformed, 
unless  those  schools  were,  so  to  speak,  in  their  substance 
and  management  satisfactory  to  the  religious  body  to 
which  we  belong,  I think  the  chaplain  would  be  looked 
on  by  many  of  us  rather  as  a lure  or  a bait — if  you 
could  suppose  a clergyman  could  occupy  such  a position 
rather  than  as  any  real  advantage,  because  the  in- 
fluence of  a chaplain,  where  he  is  put  to  administer  a 
bad  system  is  certainly  very  slight.  His  influence 
must  be  of  a religious  character,  and  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  system  is  to  make  religion  a very  secondary 
affair. 

23054.  Surely  the  presence  of  a minister  of  religion, 
having  special  duties  to  discharge  with  reference  thereto, 
having  to  watch  over  the  religious  culture  of  the  young 
men  in  the  school,  could  not  in  any  respect  deteriorate 
the  authority  or  weaken  the  influence  of  the  religion 
that  he  teaches  ? — I think  the  effect  would  be  to  inspire 
a false  confidence  in  many  persons  who  are  at  px-esent 
deterred  from  sending  their  children  to  those  schools 
by  reason  of  the  condemnation  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  who  would  say,  when  they  found  a Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  appointed,  “ What  harm  would  there 
be  in  going  there?  If  model  schools  were  such  bad 
places  the  bishops  would  not  have  appointed  chaplains 
to  them.” 

23055.  You  are  aware  that  since  these  schools  came 
under  the  special  censure  of  the  bishops  there  have  not 
been  Catholic  clergy  in  attendance  on  them? — That  is 
the  case,  I believe. 

23056.  Would  you  push  your  objection  to  the  system 
so  far  as  to  say  you  would  not  consider  it  desii'able  that 
Protestants  and  Catholics  should  lxxingle  together  in 
the  same  school  to  learn  the  ordinary  branches  of 
mercantile  education,  Such  as  mathematics,  or  reading, 
writing,  and  ai’ithmetic,  it  being  specially  provided, 
and  special  care  being  taken,  that  while  they  are  so 
mingled  together  in  mixed  education,  their  religious 
principles  shall  not  be  tampered  or  interfered  with  ? — 
I certainly  think  that  when  pei-sons  of  diffei-ent  re- 
ligions are  brought  together  for  what  are  looked  upon 
as  merely  secular  piu'poses,  it  involves  the  omission 
of  a great  deal  of  influence,  which  is  much  more  neces- 
sary than  any  secular  instruction,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  could  not  be  done  without  a sacrifice  of  mattex-s  of 
much  more  importance. 

23057.  How  are  men  to  come  together  as  membex-s 
of  the  same  State  in  aftei-life  if  they  are  taught  in 
their  early  life  that  they  must  shun  and  avoid  each 
other  during  the  period  in  which  young  people  are 
genei-ally  brought  up  in  school  together;  and  that 
dining  that  time  they  are  to  be  indoctrinated  during 
the  whole  period  with  the  express  dogmatic  teaching 
of  a particular  Church,  how  are  they  afterwards  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  to  mingle  with  each  other,  as 
they  must  do  in  a country  like  this,  where  there  are 
people  of  opposite  creeds? — As  a matter  of  fact  you 
find  in  social  life  in  this  country  vei-y  little  aspeiity 
among  the  gentry  and  ti-ading  classes  between  persons 
of  different  religious  persuasions.  When  their  duties 
or  interests  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life  bring 
them  together  they  ax-e  found  kind,  civil,  and  polite  to 
each  other.  I find,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that 
the  moi’e  persons  are  educated  ixx  their  own  religion  the 
more  I find  them  on  terms  of  kind  axxd  amicable  inter- 
course ivith  persons  of  a different  religion,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  aim  at  observing  in  their 
social  intercourse  the  principles  of  the  mixed  system — 
being  afraid  of  tx-eading  on  each  others  toes,  so  to  speak, 
are  always  uneasy  and  unpleasant,  as  a nxle,  when 
brought  into  contact  in  public  life.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  our  schools  are  denominational  in  this  countiy 
for  all  classes.  A Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  for 
instance,  does  not  send  his  son  to  a mixed  school  when 
he  can  send  him  to  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic 


school,  and,  in  the  same  way,  no  Protestant  gentleman  j)ec_  g,  1868. 

will  send  his  son  to  a mixed  school,  if  he  can  send  him  

to  a Protestant  school.  With  all  this  there  is  no  ^ifsbmore 
teaching  that  they  must  shun  and  avoid  each  other  ; Laurence 
it  is  simply  taken  as  a matter  of  coux’se  that  they  are  Forde,  f.p., 
not  to  go” to  the  same  school  any  more  than  to  the  V-G- 
same  house  of  worship ; because  next  to  the  chxnch 
the  school  has,  and  ought  to  have,  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  pi-odueing  religious  impressions. 

2305S.  The  State  is  the  parens  patrice  while  the 
father  is  paler  familias.  The  duties  of  parens  patrice 
and  of  the  paler  familias  are  two  different  things.  Do 
you  regard  them  as  the  same  ? — These  are  abstract  pro- 
positions with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  State  on 
which  I offer  no  opinion. 

23059.  Do  you  insist  that  the  duty  of  the  State  as 
parens  patrice  is  the  same  as  the  duty  of  a parens 
familias  ? — I think  the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  each  man’s  individual  lights. 

I am  not  vexy  fond  of  the  principle  of  giving  anything 
like  a predominant  power  or  influence  to  the  State  at 
all.  I think  the  less  it  interferes  with  the  concerns  of 
individuals  the  better-.  Let  the  State  protect  every 
person  in  his  rights  and  then  it  will  best  discharge  its 
duty  as  parens  patrice. 

23060.  If  a father  desired  to  send  his  child  to  a 
mixed  school  should  thex-e  be  no  protection  afforded  to 
that  child,  such  as  is  afforded  in  the  schools  under  the 
National  Board — do  you  allow  a parent  to  have  the 
right  to  send  his  child  to  a mixed  school  if  he  prefers 
it? — When  I refex-x-ed  to  the  practice  of  pax-ents  in  the 
matter-,  I spoke  of  it  as  a matter  of  fact. 

23061.  I don’t  speak  of  it  as  a matter  of  fact  at  the 
present  moment,  but  as  a matter  of  opinion,  I want  to 
know  whether  you  acknowledge  the  right  of  a pax-ent 
to  send  his  child  to  any  school  he  likes  ? — I do  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  any  person  to  do  wrong. 

23062.  I am  not  putting  it  in  that  way — I want  to 
know  this — whether  you  acknowledge  the  right  of  a 
pax-ent  to  send  his  child  to  any  school  that  appears  to  liim 
to  be  a-  suitable  and  proper  school  ? — I really  do  not 
understand  the  question.  If  you  ask  me  what  I think 
the  duty  of  a pax-ent  is  I can  tell  it  you. 

23063.  I cannot  make  it  plainer  to  you? — Theix  I 
must  adhere  to  my  former  answer-,  that  I do  not  re- 
cognise the  right  of  any  person  to  do  what  is  wx-ong. 

23064.  I am  not  assuming  that  the  pax-ent  does 
what  is  wx-ong? — I state  my  opinion,  that  a pax-ent 
does  a wrong  thing  when  he  sends  his  child  to  a mixed 
school,  if  he  can  avoid  doing  it.  If  the  school  be 
conducted  on  unsound  px-inciples,  whether  x-eligious, 
social,  or  political,  or  be  other-wise  a bad  school,  the 
parent  simply  makes  a gx-ave  mistake  in  considex-ing  it 
a suitable  school,  and  should  be  amenable,  were  he  to 
insist  on  carrying  his  views  into  execution,  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  respective  authority. 

23065.  You  say  he  does  wx-ong  if  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  his  child  to  a Roman  Catholic  school, 
when  he  sends  it  elsewhex-e.  I wish  to  know  if  he 
cannot  send  his  child  to  a Roman  Catholic  school,  is 
he  wrong  in  sending  it  to  another  than  a Roman 
Catholic  school  ? — That  must  always  be  an  individual 
question  for  the  pax-ty  himself. 

23066.  It  ax-ises  out  of  your  previous  answer  ?■ — Yes ; 
but  in  each  case  it  must  be  a question  for  the  individual. 

I should  be  sox-ry  to  say  that  peculiar  cix-cumstances 
may  not  ax-ise  in  which  it  should  be  lawful  for  a parent 
to  send  a particular  child  to  a particular  school  which 
happened  to  be  a mixed,  or  even  a Protestant  school, 
for  the  attainment  of  a cex-tain  object,  which  was  per- 
haps necessary  for  his  career  in  life,  and  which  could 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  I should  be  sox-ry  to 
condemn  any  pax-ticular  case  that  may  arise,  on  ageneral 
principle.  Evex-y  case  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  The  general  rule  is,  however-,  that  it  is  wrong 
for  parents  to  send  children  to  schools  where  they 
cannot  get  religious  education,  and  they  cannot  get  it 
in  mixed  schools. 

23067.  Assuming  that  your  views  were  adopted  by 
the  State,  and  that  in  all  the  National  schools  tlxrough- 
out  the  country  there  was  pure  denominationalism,  that 
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the  Roman  Catholic  schools  would  teach  to  the  whole  offend  the  most  sensitive  Roman  Catholic? — I should 


extent  of  the  teaching  of  the  church  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  any.  other 
standard  of  doctrine  you  could  choose,  and  that  the 
Protestant,  both  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian, 
in  the  adjoining  schools,  or  in  the  schools  scattered 
over  the  country,  teaches  also  his  views  as  a part  and 
a parcel  of  ordinary  education,  will  not  each  school 
become  as  it  were  a particular 'seminary— using  the 
word  in  no  offensive  sense — of  the  particular  views  and 
creeds  of  each  denomination? — I cannot  well  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  being  a seminary  of  particular 
views. 

23068.  Well,  a seminary? — -As  far 'as  religion  is 
concerned  it  is  quite  right  it  should  be  so,  andT  should 
be  very  sorry  it  should  not  be  so.  As  far\as  particular 
views  on  Social  and  public  matters  are  concerned,  I am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  particular  views  peculiar 
to  one  denomination  more  than  another. 

23069.  I am  not  speaking  of  social  matters  at  all — 

I am  speaking  of  distinctive  religious  opinions? — 
Certainly  denominational  school  would  be  places  where 
nothing  but  particular  religious  opinions  would  be 
taught,  and  so  far  they  would  be,  if  you  like  to  call 
them  so,  seminaries  of  particular  religious  opinions,- 
but  I take  it  they  would  not  be  exclusively  seminaries 
of  religious  opinions  because  there  would  be  secular 
instruction  at  the  same  time. 

23070.  You  would  not  think  it  right  to  give  the 
secular  instruction  without  the  other? — I would  not 
give  secular  instruction  without  giving  the  other.  We 
draw  a wide  distinction  between  instruction  and  edu- 
cation. We  do  not  think  we  discharge  our  duties  as 
clergymen  or  religious  educators  by  merely  instructing 
the  people.  On  the  contrary  we  set  to  work  all  the 
influences — some  of  them  very  notable  and  observable 
and  some  of  them  apparently  rather  influential  from 
their  constant  use  — all  these  influences  we  set  to 
work,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  avails  her- 
self, in  producing  a good  moral  effect  on  her  children. 
It  is  not  a question  of  instruction — it  is  a question  of 
religious  influences — and  we  certainly  would  have  our 
secular  instruction  accessible  also  to  those  religious 
influences.  For  instance,  if  in  reading  a passage  of  a 
book,  an  opportunity  offered  for  the  instructor  to  make 
a good  moral  remark,  a good  religious  remark,  it  would 
be  quite  proper  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  it.  Short 
prayers  by  which  the  children  are  taught  to  recollect 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  to  recall  the  presence 
of  Almighty  Cod,  requiring  a small  pause  from  studies, 
scarcely  perceptible  but  very  influential  in  forming  the 
habits  of  the  Roman  Catholic — these  and  many  other 
such  things  we  insist  on  being,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  instructor  and  the  persons  having 
charge  of  the  school,  mixed  up  with  the  work  of  in- 
struction whether  religious  or  secular.  It  is  not  a 
question  merely  of  instruction,  it  is  a question  of 
religious  instruction  and  of  secular  instruction  well 
savoured  with  religious  influences. 

23071 . May  there  not  be  secular  instruction  savoured 
with  religious  influences,  and  yet  these  not  be  distinc- 
tive dogmatic  influences? — There  is  scarcely  a religious 
influence  we  exercise  that  does  not  spring  from  a dogma 
or  is  not  based  on  it,  or  which  may  not  be  made,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  a question  of  dogma.  If  you  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  it,  you  at  once  raise  a dogmatic 
question — you  raise  it  from  the  sphere  of  practice  to 
that  of  dogma  and  theory. 

23072.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises? — No ; I have  heard  of  them — nothing  more. 

23073.  You  speak  very  favourably  of  infant  schools, 
you  think  them  a powerful  agent  in  forming  the  minds 
of  the  young ; so  much  so,  that  you  would  not  allow 
any  Presbyterian  teacher  to  take  charge  of  your  infant 
school  ? — Certainly  not. 

23074.  Do  you  think  that  a female  Presbyterian 
teacher,  having  a box  of  lessons  on  objects  in  the  school, 
having  a good  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  having 
a few  objects  of  natural  history  would  not  be  able  to 
teach  a good  deal  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
to  a child  without  touching  on  anything  that  would 


not  like  the  best  trained  teacher  that  ever  issued  from 
any  school  to  undertake  the  task. 

23075.  I did  not  ask  what  you  would  .do? — I 4m 
merely  giving  my  answer.  I would  not  pertaitj  any 
female  teacher  of  a religion  different  from  my  own  to 
undertake  to  touch  on  religion  at  all. 

2307  6.  Master  Brooke. — You  said  that  in  Dublin, 
among  the  24,000  children  in  Catholic  National  schools 
there  were  but  six  or  eight  Protestants  altogether?--*. 
From  six  to  ten.  I cannot  say  for  certain,  but  not 
more  than  ten. 

23077.  Does  that  hold  good  also  in  the  eight  schools 
you  yourself  have  under  the  Board — have  you  any 
Protestants  in  them  ? — During  the  whole  period  of  my 
connexion  with  the  schools  we  have  had,  to  the  best!  of 
my  recollection,  but  four  Protestants,  and  one  of  them 
I cannot  S&y  he  stopped  even  a month  in  the  school. 
Of  the  others,  two  stopped  a long  time  in  the  school,  I 
really  don’t  know  whether  they  are  in  it  or  not  at  pre- 
sent, as  I have  ceased  to  be  manager  of  the  school — 
but  they  received  religious  instruction  from  a Catholic 
mistress  and  of  a Catholic  character  at  the  request  of 
the  parent.  The  fourth  instance  is  that  of  a boy,  who 
w;as,  for  a very  short  time,  in  a certain  way  concealing 
liis  religion — that  is  to  say,  he  was  a Catholic,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  his  father  knowing  it*  The  mother  came 
in  and  directed  him  to  be  registered  as  a Catholic.  * I 
believe  the  schoolmaster  demurred,  and  asked  instruc- 
tions from  one  of  the  curates — the  curate  told  him  to 
act  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  Board  in  the 
case  and  send  the  child  out  of  the  school.  In  a short 
time  the  father  came  and  requested  that  the  child 
might  be  taught  to  serve  Mass;  so  that  took  the  case- 
out  of  the  class  of  Protestant  children  altogether.  This 
reduces  the  Protestant  children  to  three,  during  the 
six  years  I am  connected  with  the  schoojs — one  of  these 
left  in  about  a month’s  time,  and  the  other  two  got 
Catholic  instruction. 

23078.  You  did  not  send  these  two  boys  out? — They 
were  two  girls,  I-  think.  It  was  an  infant  school — a 
school  of  inale  and  female  infants.  The  mistress  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  parent  to  it  at  the  time,  who 
said  she  wished  the  children  to  get  Catholic  instruction; 
of  course  that  put  an  end  to  the  whole  question. 

23079.  In  schools  where  none  but  Roman  Catholic 
children  attend,  I suppose  you  are  at  liberty  to  intro- 
duce the  observances  you  have  been  speaking  of? — I 
feel  myself  very  much  at  liberty.  Experience  has 
shown  me  how  far  I can  go ; beyond  that  point  I am 
not  solicitous  to  extend,  because  it  would  bring  me 
into  collision  with  the  Board,  up  to  that  point  I have 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  on — it  is  the  settled  practice 
in  the  parish,  not  only  as  long  as  I have  been  there, 
but  before. 

23080.  You  have  short  prayers  and  ejaculations 
when  the  clock  strikes,  and  tilings  of  that  kind? — 
Yes. 

23081.  And  that  is  the  usual  practice  in  the  school? 
— It  is. 

23082.  When  the  Protestant  came  into  your  schools 
did  you  think  it  necessary  to  alter  the  arrangement? — 
I should  distinguish  between  school  and  school.  Where 
the  observances  I have  mentioned  are  best  earned  out, 
it  is  where 'the  teachers  are  religious;  because  they  set 
the  example  themselves,  and  the  children  get  into  the 
habit  easily — in  the  secular  schools  they  are  not  so  much 
attended  to.  I don’t  think  the  question  arose  in  the 
school  where  those  children  came. 

23083.  Of  course  those  schools  are  open  to  any  Pro- 
testant children  who  come  to  them  ? — Of  course. 

23084.  Suppose  four,  five,  or  ten  Protestant  chil- 
dren came  to  one  of  these  schools  claiming  secular  in- 
struction, would  you  consider  yourself  bound  rigidly, 
during  the  time  of  such  instruction,  to  abstain  from 
any  such  observances  ? — I would  consider  myself  bound 
to  keep  my  bargain,  and,  of  course,  I would  keep  it — 
that  is  to  say,  if  I got  a grant  on  certain  conditions, 
of  course  I would  keep  my  bargain,  but  I would  he 
very  sorry  to  have  to  do  it.  If  I had  a school  where 
there  were  ten  Protestants  and  thirty  or  forty  Catho- 
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lies — -though  practically  I do  not  find  that  Protestants 
come  to  the  schools,  for  they  do  not  like  the  aspect  of 
a Catholic  school,  where  the  priest  comes  in  and  out  as 
if  the  school  was  his  own,  and  of  course  that  prevents 
^rotestant  children  from  going  there  ; just  in  the  same 
way_as'  Catholic  children  would  not  like  going  to  a 
Protestant  or  Presbyterian  clergyman’s  school — but 
if  such  a thing  as  that  happened,  I would  see  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  and  probably  get  up  another  school ; 
for  I would  not  have  anything  to  say  to  a,  school  so 
mixed  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  character  of  a Catholic 
school. 

23085.  What  is  the  hour  of  your  special  religious 
instruction  in  those  schools? — It  varies  in  different 
schools  ; generally  twelve  o’clock,  I think. 

23086.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  then  ? — Yes, 
in'' the  middle  of  the  day. 

23087.  In  that  case,  if  a Protestant  child  attended 
the  school  he  would  have  to  be  turned  out  ? — The  case, 
as  I have  already  said,  has  not  arisen. 

23088.  You  said  there  is  one  case? — Oh,  that  case 
has  ceased  to  exist  long  ago.  The  one  bond  fide  Pro- 
testant in  the  school  left  in  about  a month’s  time. 

23089.  While  he  remained  at  the  school  was  he 
turned  out  every  day  ? — I really  do  not  know.  I take 
it  for  granted  that  the  rules  were  observed,  because.the 
master  referred  the  matter  to  me  at  the  time.  It  is 
four  or  five  years-*  since  it  happened,  and  I cannot 
remember  every  small  circumstance  of  that  kind ; but 
I take  it  for  granted  I adhered  to  the  rule  I adopt,  of 
observing  any  bargain  I make — I know  that  I told  the 
master  to  give  the  proper  notice,  so  that  the  child  might 
be  looked  after  by  the  parent ; and  I am  quite  sure,  as 
the  master  is  a conscientious,  upright  man,  very  much 
- esteemed  by  the  Board  as  well  as  by  myself — I am  quite 
sure  he  did  not  wilfully  violate  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
school. 

23090.*  Suppose  it  was  a very  wet  or  cold  day,  I 
suppose  the  child  himself  would  not  be  very  grateful 
to  the  Board  for  a rule  that  would  put  him  out'  into 
the  cold? — It  would,  of  course,  be  a great  inconve- 
nience. * 

23091.  Is  there  a second  room  ? — No.  , 

23092.  Then  the  only  resource  would  be  to  put  him 
out  into  the  rain  and  storm  ? — Yes. 

23093.  The  result,  I think,  of  your  general  impres- 
sion of  the  system  is  that  you  tolerate  and  make  use 
of  such  schools  under  the  National  Board  as  are  prac- 
tically denominational  ? — That  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
what  I do.  I am  not  saying  or  wishing  it  to  be 
implied  at  all  that  I am  satisfied  at  being  obliged  to 
act  in  that  way. 

, 23094.  I quite  understand  that — I meant  only  that 
class  of  schools  which  is  under  the  management 
of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and  the  teachers  all 
of  your  own  faith,  and  the  property  of  the  school-house 
such  that  you  can  consider  it  your  own,  if  you  are 
driven  to  it — but  now  I put  the  case  of  a Protestant 
landlord  with  a large  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  who 
builds  a school  for  their  benefit,  and  appoints  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  and  only  Roman  Catholic  teachers— 
would  you  sanction  that  school,  he  having  the  sole' 
power  to  appoint  the  teacher  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Board,  and  the  power  to  dismiss  the  teacher? — As 
a general  rule  of  course,  I would  say  the  clergyman 
ought  not  to  encourage  a school  where  the  teacher 
would  be  appointed'  by  a Protestant,  even  though  that 
teacher  should  be  a Roman  Catholic — at  the  same  time 
it  is  hard  to  give  a general  principle  to  govern  all  such 
cases ; of  course  there  might  be  exceptions,  for  instance 
if  the  Protestant  gentleman  of  property  who  gives  a 
site  for  a school  be  a gentleman  of  exceedingly  kind 
and  liberal  opinions,  and  free  from  all  suspicion  of  any 
proselytizing  intention,  I should  say  circumstances  of 
wiat  kind  would  modify  very  much  the  action  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance, however,  which  would  modify  it  much  more, 
he  possibility  of  his  withdrawing  his  children  at  any 
future  time  when  there  would  be  any  necessity  from 
the  school.  For  instance,  in  my  locality  the  Catholic 
population  is  pretty  numerous — we  have  a large  per- 


centage of  local  gentry  well  able  to  contribute.  I 
might  though  theoretically  and  on  principle  I am  so 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  system — still  I might  be 
more-inclined  to  tolerate  a thing  of  that  kind,  than  a 
person  who  would  not  have  so  clearly  defined  an 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  mixed  system  as  myself, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  if  anything  went  wrong  with 
the  school  I would  find  very  little  difficulty  in  buildin" 
another.  All  these  circumstances  will  influence  every 
individual  case.  A clergyman  is  often  driven  to  admit 
of,  and  tolerate  for  the  time,  what  he  really  cannot 
help. 

23095.  The  ride  therefore  would  be  rather  to 
discourage  such  a school,  but  exceptional  oases  may 
arise  to  justify  your ‘supporting  it.  Suppose  any  of  the 
teachers  in  such  schools  were  Protestants,  what  differ- 
ence would'’ that  make? — I can  only  speak  for  myself, 
I would  at  any  cost  try  and  teach  the  school  myself, 
gnd  devote  my  own  house  to  it,  sooner  than  allow  the 
mixed  system  to  become  practically  used  in  any  school 
of  mine — I would  rather  open  the  school  and  teach 
it  in  my  own  house  myself,  if  I were  driven  to  that 
extremity. 

23096.  You  expressed  a strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  denominational  inspection;  I think  you  said  an 
Inspector  of  different  faith  might  make  mistakes  or 
labour  under  misapprehension  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  observances  of  the  school,  and  that  difficulties 
might  arise  in  that  way — can  you  give  me  any  instance 
of  such  misapprehension,’  or  do  you  know  any  instance 
— because  you  are  aware  the  National  Board  has 
adopted  a system  of  non-denominational  inspection, 
and  that  they  have  Protestant  Inspectors  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  of 
Protestant  schools ; are  you  aware  of  any  fact  that 
would  support  your  condemnation  of  that  system  ? — 
Well,  I don’t  remember  at  this  present  moment,  but  it 
is  a thing  that  is  very  probable,  and  must  easily  happen. 

23097.  I have  asked  almost  all  the  teachers  that 
have  come  here,  both  the  .teachers  and  the  Inspectors 
examined  before  this  Commission.  I have  asked  them 
whether  they  have  ever  known  any  difficulty  to  arise 
from  an  Inspector  of  a different  faith  coming  into  a 
school — by  a different  faith,  I mean  different  from  that 
of  the  majority — and  the  answers  I received  were,  as  far 
as  I remember,  in  the  negative ; that  they  never  knew 
any  difficulty  to  arise ; therefore,  as  I know  the  clergy  of 
your  church  have  strong  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
insist  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  denominational,  I 
am  anxious  to  know  the  grounds  of  their  opinions. 
—I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  I do  not  think  I have 
said  anything  that  would  justify  so  strong  a word  as 
“insist.” 

23098.  You  are  quite  right,  you  have  not,  but  some 
of  your  brethren  have  spoken  very  strongly  about  it ; 
we  had  two  bishops  here  who  urged  it  very  strongly ; 
in  fact,  made  it  a sine  qua  non.  In  England  the  prin- 
ciple is  acted  upon  ? — Really,  I have  not  gone  into  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  There  is,  however,  one 
very  obvious  thing  may  happen,  especially  in  our  schools 
connected  with  religious  sisterhoods;  it  may  and  I 
know  has  happened,  tliaf?  an  Inspector  of  another 
persuasion  has  sometimes  shocked  the  feelings  of  the 
children  and  of  the  clergymen,  who  might  be  present, 
by  not  treating  those  ladies  with  the  same  respect  that 
a Roman  Catholic  Inspector  would  have  done.  That 
is  just  an  instance  that  occurs  to  my  r-ecollection  at  the 
moment.  A Protestant  Inspector  cannot  have  the 
same  appreciation  of  Roman  Catholic  practices.  I am 
speaking  now,  of  course,  of  a system  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  observances  would  be  allowed  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  schools.  I would  have  denominational 
schools  and  Roman  Catholic  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  the  ordinary  work  of  the  education  of  the  children, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  these  practices  would  come, 
more  or  less,  under  the  observation  of  the  Inspector. 

I can  see  nothing  at  all  strange  in  supposing  that  a 
number  of  these  practices  might  be  misinterpreted  by 
one  not  supposed  to  know  their  full  purport  and 
meaning.  The  case  stands  at  present  in  a different 
position,  because  ordinarily  speaking  Catholic  practices 
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Very  Rev. 
Monsignore 
Laurence 
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are  eliminated  from  the  daily  and  ordinary  teaching, 
and,  therefore,  when  the  Inspector  comes  to  look  at  a 
school  nothing  of  the  kind  comes  under  his  observation, 
and,  therefore,  the  danger  of  misapprehending,  under 
the  present  system,  does  not  appear  so  striking ; but 
I have  known  it  to  occur  that  a Protestant  In- 
spector has  not  appreciated  Catholic  feelings  and 
opinions  as  correctly  as  a Homan  Catholic  would  have 
done. 

23099.  Does  any  other  reason  occur  to  you — any 
other  objection  to  the  employment  of  Protestant  In- 
spectors?— Supposing  the  denominational  system  estab- 
lished, under  which  the  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisteis 
of  the  Catholic  Church  would  be  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching,  I cannot  see  how  an  Inspector  of  a differ- 
ent religious  persuasion  could  avoid  misapprehending 
and  misconstruing  a great  number  of  things  he  would 
see.  I cannot  see  how  he  could  avoid  it. 

23100.  His  only  object  would  be  to  inquire  into  the 
secular  instruction — he  would  have  no  right  to  interfere 
or  ask  questions  concerning  the  religious  instruction — 
his  inquiries  would  be  purely  confined  to  secular 
instruction  ? — I will  give  an  illustration.  Suppose  while 
the  Inspector  was  there  the  church  bell  rang  twelve 
o’clock.  The  children  would  all  rise  and  recite  the 
Angelus — the  three-fold  annunciation  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  with  a suitable  prayer  after  it— 
which  is  a daily  practice  with  every  devout  Catholic. 
The  children  would  all  rise  or  kneel  down  according  to 
the  day,  to  recite  this  prayer.  A Protestant  Inspector 
would  be  gaping  about  while  this  was  going  on — he 
would  not  know  what  was  doing — he  might  probably 
be  standing  with  his  hat  on. 

23101.  You  must  suppose  at  least  that  they  are 
gentlemen,  and  not  boors? — Well,  I can  assure  you  I 
speak  of  what  has  happened.  In  a Catholic  school 
where  a Protestant  Inspector  is  present,  and  where  a 
religious  observance  is  suddenly  brought  into  play,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  making 
some  mistake.  At  the  same  time  I am  not  aware 
that  I said  anything  to  justify  the  strong  expression 
“ insisting.” 

23102.  I think  you  said  that  if  the  rules  of  the 
Board  were  strictly  carried  out  the  nuns  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  a school  ? — I think  so.  I have 
always  considered  that  a nun  is  a very  strong  “ religious 
emblem."  There  arc  no  nuns  except  of  the  Catholic 
persuasion ; they  wear  a certain  habit,  they  carry  their 
beads,  their  crucifix,  and  other  things  about  them, 
which  I take  it  a child  would  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
in  the  same  school. 

23103.  You  think  the  admission  of  convent  schools 
to  the  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Board  was  a 
departure  from  the  system  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that.  I am  only  mentioning  an  instance  which  has 
often  occurred  to  me  and  others,  that  the  Board  which 
was  so  stringent  in  reproving  a child,  for  instance,  for 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  would  be  so  inconsistent 
as  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  a nun  in  the  school.  It 
is  one  of  those  practical  contradictions  plainly  arising 
from  a system  which  with  great  respect  I say,  is  at  war 
with  itself. 

23104.  I think  you  stated  you  obeyed  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  stretching  them  as  far  as  possible  in  favour 
of  religious  education? — Yes. 

23105.  Give  me  some  instances  of  that  stretching? 
— For  instance,  I would  have  prayer  in  the  morning, 
on  beginning  the  school. 

23106.  I am  asking  you  as  to  actual  practice? — 
I do  not  speak  of  the  actual  practice  in  the  school  at 
present,  which  may  vary  in  details.  I referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  school  I was  engaged  in  myself  when 
in  an  inferior  position  in  the  Church — we  used 
to  begin  our  work  in  the  morning  with  a prayer, 
referring  our  actions  to  Almighty  God,  and  begging 
God’s  blessing  and  assistance  during  the  day.  W e made 
it  a rule  also  to  have  the  “ Angelus”  recited — we 
managed  that  by  having  religious  instruction  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  beginning  with  that  prayer.  Religious 
instruction  then  went  on  for  the  regular  time,  and 
then  at  the  close  of  the  school  we  generally  concluded 


with  some  hymn,  a litany,  or  invocation  of  that  kind, 
to  wind  up  our  work  by  reference  to  Almighty  God. 
That  was  what  we  generally  did.  Well,  of  course,  I did 
all  these  things  as  acting  at  the  time  for  the  patron  of 
the  school  who  could  order  the  religious  instruction. 

I am  not  saying  that  if  an  Inspector  came  in  he  might 
not  according  to  his  judgment  have  said,  “ This  is  too 
much  of  a good  thing,  and  practically  I don’t  see  how 
you  can  expect  that  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  come  to  this  school.”  An  Inspector  might  take 
that  view  of  it.  In  that  sense  I went  as  far  as  I 
possibly  could  in  favour  of  denominational  principles. 

23107.  Did  you  introduce  in  your  reading  classes 
any  other  books  than  those  of  the  Board? — At  the 
time  I speak  of  I had  no  authority  to  do  that,  as  I was 
merely  representing  another.  We  kept  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  the  Board’s  books  out  of  the  school,  and 
did  not  allow  the  children  to  use  them,  such  as  the 
« Evidences  of  Christianity,”  and  books  of  that  kind. 
We  kept  them  away  from  the  children,  but  I had  no 
authority  in  the  selection  of  books  at  all  at  the  time. 

23108.  Have  you  since  done  so — are  there,  in  fact, 
any  other  books  used? — I cannot  say  I have.  In  my 
parish  the  system  has  got  into  a traditional  way  of 
administration  in  which  no  practical  difficulty  is  found. 
The  masters  know  our  views — the  mistresses  and  the 
nuns  know  our  views,  and  they  have  their  own  views 
on  the  relative  merits  of  different  portions  of  those 
books.  I suppose  they  leave  out  some  parts  and  dwell 
more  on  other  portions  of  them,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  our  particular  views  on  the 
subject  of  mixing  up  religious  influences  and  instruc- 
tion. I have,  however,  in  the  monitors’  classes, 
where  the  children  are  prepared  by  special  instruction, 
outside  the  jurisdiction  altogether  of  the  Boai'd,  for 
the  duty  of  monitors  directed  that  the  geography  and 
history  should  be  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I 
supplied  these  books  myself  to  them  in  place  of  the 
Board’s  books. 

23109.  You  have  read  the  histories  of  the  Christian 
Brothers?— I have  read  them,  that  is,  I have  looked 
into  them,  and,  one  way  or  another,  I am  acquainted 
with  the  greater  portion  of  them.  They  are  a religious 
body  I have  great  confidence  in,  and  I would  read 
much  more  of  the  books  I would  suspect  than  of  their 
books.  I have  not  much  time  to  read  anything  outside 
my  business.  I read  a great  deal  more  of  other  books 
than  I do  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  books,  having 
great  confidence  in  them,  and  because  also  I am  satisfied 
from  their  heiixg  so  much  used,  with  the  cognisance  of 
the  bishops  and  priests  through  the  country,  that  if 
there  was  anything  objectionable  in  them  it  would  be 
vex-y  soon  observed  and  altered.  I cannot  say  I have 
a coxnplete  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  books  of 
the  class  we  are  speaking  of.  When  I take  up  a book 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its  mex-its  as  a book  of 
instruction  for  the  young,  whether  geography  or  history, 
there  are  cex-tain  portions  I turn  to  and  see  how  they 
are  treated.  For  instance,  iix  a geography  I turn  to  see 
how  Spain  and  Italy  are  treated,  and  am  sxxre  either  to 
find  something  unpleasant,  very  unfair-  and  offensive  to 
the  feelings  of  Catholics,  or,  on  the  contrary,  something 
vex-y  fair-  and  inoffensive.  The  general  tone  of  a book 
may  always  be  tested  by  x-eference  to  a few  passages  in 
it.  For  the  rest,  we  have  such  confidence  in  the 
teachers  that  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  have  a very 
accux-ate  knowledge  of  the  books,  if  they  come  to  us 
on  good  authority. 

23110.  What  is  that  class  of  monitors  you  say  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Boax-d? — They  are  in- 
structed by  religious  sisters  who  condxxct  the  school  at 
Blackrock ; their  residence  is  aboixt  a mile  and  a quarter 
from  it,  at  another  school  and  convent  which  are  under 
my  own  particular  care  at  present  at  Bootex-stown. 

23111.  That  is  at  the  Cross  avenue?—' Yes,  near  the 
Cross  avenue.  Those  sisters  have,  of  course,  a number 
of  monitors,  or  young  children  of  more  promise  than 
others,  prepax-ing  to  be  monitors  or  instructors,  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  training  school  at  Baggot-street,  an 
afterwards  to  become  mistresses  of  schools  elsewhere, 
through  the  influence  of  the  religious  sisters.  I fQUIld 
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that  they  had  the  books  of  the  Board  for  this  purpose 
of  special  instruction.  I did  not  remonstrate,  because 
I did  not  consider  it  a case  for  anything  bearing  the 
shape  of  remonstrance  but  merely  suggestion.  I said  to 
them,  “ in  this  case  you  are  perfectly  free  to  do  as  you 
like,  and  I am  surprised  you  do  not  use  the  Christian 
Brothers’  books.  There  is  no  expense  in  getting  a few 
copies  of  them  ; there  is  no  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  therefore  I will  supply  you  with  the  Christian 
Brothers’  books  in  place  of  these.” 

23112.  That  was  done? — It  was;  I supplied  the 
books  myself.  I do  not  say  they  have  altogether  thrown 
out  the  Board’s  books,  or  that  they  use  exclusively  the 
Christian  Brothers’  books.  I supplied  an  element  that  I 
thought  was  wanted,  and  the  presence  of  which,  I think, 
is  an  improvement. 

23113.  I suppose  your  ninth  school,  the  one  not  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Board,  is  the  school  at  Mount 
Annville  ? — Yes. 

23114.  That  is  a newly-opened  school? — It  was 
in  operation  previously  for  many  years  in  other  build- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood,  and  under  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  but  it  has  since  been  taken  up  in  other  build- 
ings by  the  community  at  Mount  Anville. 

23115.  You  say  about  200  children  attend  it? — Yes ; 
about  200  girls. 

23116.  Has  that  thinned  the  school  at  D undrum  ? — 
It  has  thinned  it  considerably,  but  not  so  as  to  reduce 
its  efficiency  very  much. 

23117.  Do  those  ladies  use  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
books  ? — They  use  them,  I believe,  in  the  most  advanced 
classes ; in  the  minor  classes  they  use  the  Board’s  books. 
There  is  always  an  advantage  in  the  Board’s  books  that 
they  are  got  more  cheaply,  even  at  the  full  cost  price, 
than  the  Christian  Brothers’  books. 

23118.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  it  within  your  recollection 
that  the  National  Board,  from  its  first  commencement, 
has  aided  schools  taught  by  nuns  and  brothers  ? — Well, 
I believe,  as  a matter  of  fact,  from  hearsay  recollection, 
that  in  the  commencement,  perhaps  from  the  very  com- 
mencement— I have  never  heard  to  the  contrary — they 
gave  aid  indiscriminately  to  nuns,  to  Christian  Bro- 
thers, monks,  as  they  called  them,  and  to  secular 
teachers.  At  least  I am  aware  that  Christian  Brothers 
have  had  schools  at  a very  early  period  in  connexion 
with  them,  and  I am  not  aware  whether  they  continue 
so  or  not  up  to  the  present  day.  If  they  do  it  is  only 
in  one  or  two  instances. 

23119.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  schools  under  the 
Presentation  Brothers  which  have  been  aided  from  the 
very  first? — Oh,  yes,  there  are  schools,  I believe,  in  the 
dioceses  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

23120.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  schools  under  nuns  and  brothers  after  com- 
munication with  the  Government  ? — Really  I am  not 
informed  on  the  details  of  the  arrangement  between  them. 

23121.  And  do  you  remember  that  those  schools 
were  regarded  as  bearing  a distinctive  stamp,  and 
in  some  respects  denominational  schools,  from  the 
very  first  ? — I have  my  suspicion  on  the  matter  ; 
but  I can  scarcely  say,  for  matter  of  fact  evidence, 
and  giving  evidence  in  which  I should  like,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  record  merely  facts.  I have  my  im- 
pression that  they  were  so  from  the  commencement, 
because  I believe  it  is  true  that  the  Board  was  rather 
lax  in  the  commencement  in  enforcing  the  strin- 
gency of  its  rules ; and  the  result  was  that  Catholic 
instructors,  priests  and  monks  and  others  took  largely 
advantage  of  the  grant  when  other  religious  persuasions 
kept  aloof. 

23122.  How  many  schools,  under  your  management, 
are  taught  by  nuns  ? — Only  two  at  present  in  connexion 
with  the  Board. 

23123.  Are  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  the  main 
observed  in  those  schools? — Well,  I should  say  so. 
They  may  be  as  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned,  and 
perhaps  also  as  far  as  the  managers  are  concerned 
a possibility  of  giving  a wider  or  a more  stringent  in- 
terpretation to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  rules, 
and  there  may  be  divei-sities  so  far  that  if  an  Inspector 
came  in  he  might  possibly  object  to  what  another 


Inspector  would  not  object  to,  and  what  the  nun,  who 
would  be  superior  of  the  school,  and  teacher  might 
think  perfectly  lawful  and  within  the  regulations  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Board. 

23124.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rule  of  the  Board 
which  debars  nuns  living  in  one  convent  from  teaching 
more  than  one  school  aided  by  the  Board  ? — A question 
that  arose  in  my  parish  at  a time  when  I was  not  con- 
nected with  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  rule  being  made 
— or  at  least  the  Board  got  the  credit  for  making  it — 
at  the  instigation  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the 
time,  who  shortly  after  disconnected  himself  from  the 
Board — the  late  Dr.  Whately.  The  parish  priest  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  children  of  the  parish  from 
a school  at  the  gate  of  Redesdale  demesne,  which  had 
been  previously  tolerated  or  allowed  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  had  gone  on  in  a certain  sense  rather  satis- 
factorily. At  a later  period,  however,  some  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Archbishop’s  family,  I believe,  came  to 
give  instructions  in  religious  matters  which  were  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  parish  priest  removed  the  children 
from  the  school,  and  he  at  once  erected  another  school 
with  very  little  trouble.  It  was  first  attempted  to  get 
that  school  under  the  Board,  and  to  have  nuns  teach- 
ing, which  the  Board  refused  to  allow,  making  the  rule 
at  that  time  that  they  would  not  give  grants  to  con- 
vent schools  except  the  nuns  resided  on  the  spot.  The 
result  was,  that  the  parish  priest  did  not  seek  to  have 
the  school  connected  with  the  Board,  and  carried  it  on, 
having  the  nuns  conveyed  to  the  school  every  morn- 
ing, a practice  which  continued  till  the  school,  as  I 
have  observed,  was  transferred  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Mount  Annville. 

23125.  Is  that  rule  observed  in  the  Blaekrock  school? 
— The  Blaekrock  school  did  not  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule,  because  the  Blaekrock  school  at  the 
time  had  nuns  coming  from  the  central  house  in  Boot- 
erstown.  The  old  practice  was  already  in  operation, 
and  still  continues  as  the  Board  did  not  require  the 
rule  to  have  a retrospective  effect. 

23126.  Then,  if  it  were  alleged,  as  it  has  been  alleged 
by  a witness  in  this  room,  that  there  was  a violation  of 
rale  in  the  teaching  of  that  Blaekrock  school,  that  state- 
ment would  be  mistaken  ? — That  would  be  a mistaken 
statement,  as  I understand  the  matter. 

23127.  A Presbyterian  minister  who  gave  evidence 
told  us  that  he  saw  reason  to  object  to  the  books  of  the 
Board  at  a certain  time,  because  the  reading  lessons  in- 
cluded “ The  Angel’s  Whisper  ” and  “ The  Dead  Ass 
are  you  apprehensive  that  if  Inspectors  who  are  not  of 
your  religion  visited  your  schools  they  might,  perhaps, 
find  something  equally  objectionable  in  the  schools,  and 
might  by  their  representations  give  rise  to  trouble  ? — 
Well,  really  I do  not  know  ; if  you  speak  of  the  books, 
of  course  between  the  Inspector’s  and  us  the  question 
does  not  arise  at  all,  the  books  being  already  books  of 
the  Board ; when  the  Board  sanctions  them,  we  get 
them  and  we  use  them.  Therefore  the  Inspector 
scarcely  could  raise  any  question  with  us  on  the  subject 
of  what  might  be  in  the  books ; with  regard  to  the  other 
practices  it  might  depend  very  much  on  what  you  might 
call  the  special  taste  or  industry  of  the  Inspector.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  would  find  many  things  that  he 
could  object  to.  I am  not  aware  myself,  at  present,  of 
how  far  the  Board  has  enforced  the  rule  that,  I think, 
however  irregularly,  it  endeavoui’ed  to  enact  against 
what  they  call  mental  prayer  and  mental  offering.  I 
know  that  it  is  a practice  in  the  school ; and  if  an  In- 
spector endeavoured  to  remonstrate,  I should  have  to 
fight  the  question  with  the  Board,  which  I think  I 
might  on  very  fair  principles. 

23128.  In  the  denominational  system  which  you 
advocate,  do  you  contemplate  leaving  the  manager  of 
each  school  free  in  the  matter  of  reading  books  ? — Well, 

I think  it  is  necessary — not  only  in  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion but  also  in  the  interest  of  good  education,  that 
there  should  be  free  trade  in  the  matter  of  books  ; I think 
the  less  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  those  who  have 
the  care  of  schools  the  better.  People  go  to  the  school 
where  they  get  the  best  article,  or  the  article  that 
pleases  them  best. 

6 N 2 
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23129.  If  the  managers  were  left  free  in  the  choice  of 
books,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  choose  some  books 
which,  at  all  events,  included  some  lessons  of  a distinctly 
Catholic  character  1 — Are  you  speaking  of  the  present 
system  ? 

23130.  I am  speaking  of  the  denominational  system, 
which  I understand  you  to  advocate  ? — Oh,  I should  say 
as  a matter  of  course  that  as  far  as  a book  on  secular 
matters  can  have  an  exclusive  character,  I take  for 
granted  that  these  would  be  the  books  selected  if  they 
were  within  the  compass  or  the  means  of  the  manager 
or  patrons  of  the  schools. 

23131.  If  a school  so  conducted  were  inspected  by 
Protestant  Inspectors,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
give  general  instructions  to  such  officers  that  they 
must  not  take  notice  of  the  substance  of  the  lessons 
read,  but  must  confine  themselves  to  characterizing  the 
reading  ? — Well,  I should  say  that  would  be  the  only 
course  open  to  them.  They  could  scarcely  extend  their 
observation  further  at  least  than  the  surface.  Other 
matters,  as  I stated,  would  be  such  as  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  misapprehend  and  misconstrue,  and 
which  they  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  be  good 
judges  of. 

23132.  I think  you  stated  that  you  considered  it  as 
a very  great  safeguard  that  you  kept  in  your  hands  the 
property  of  the  schools? — Yes. 

23133.  You  describe  the  schools  as  “ your  own”  ? — 
As  our  own.  That  is  the  strong  point  of  our  position. 

23134.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  when  you 
call  the  schools  your  own — do  you  contemplate  con- 
verting them  to  other  uses  than  education  ? — Oh,  not 
in  that  sense  of  the  word  ; but  I would  contemplate 
having  always  the  power  of  disconnecting  myself  from 
the  supreme  governing  body  of  education,  if  I may 
use  the  expression  ; in  case  of  a collision  that  I could 
not  see  my  way  through,  in  a Catholic  or  religious  sense. 

23135.  Do  you  not  see  the  possibility  of  the  State 
building  alongside  your  school  a far  more  pretentious 
building  and  carrying  it  on  with  a larger  staff  of 
teachers  than  you  were  able  to  supply  in  yours  ; how 
would  the  property,  being  in  your  hands,  act  as  a safe- 
guard?—Well,  in  the  first  place  I am  not  arguing  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  State  is  going  to  educate  the 
people  at  all.  I do  not  consider  it  at  all  the  function 
or  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  in  charge  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  both  on  i-eligious 
and  political  and  social  grounds,  I would  object  most 
strongly  to  the  State  having  anything  to  say  to  the 
education  of  the  people  more  than  contributing  the 
funds  and  supplying  the  present  emergency.  Of  course 
if  the  State  took  upon  itself  as  a principle  that  it  should 
educate  the  people,  and  that  it  was  a principle  that 
they  should  carry  out  at  all  costs,  I could  suppose  the 
Government  or  the  Board  representing  the  Govern- 
ment, doing  so  foolish  a thing  as  erecting  an  opposition 
school  quite  close  to  a very  good  school  already  in  exist- 
ence. But  I take  for  granted  that,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, such  a foolish  thing  would  not  be  done.  If  it 
were  done,  of  course  we  should  only  have  to  keep  the 
children  to  ourselves — to  use  our  influence  and  put 
before  them  the  value  of  the  religious  education  they 
get  with  us  in  comparison  with  the  secular  and  indif- 
fercntistic,  so  to  speak,  education  they  get  elsewhere. 

23136.  Does  not  your  safeguard  really  lie  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  on  the  parents  rather  than  in  the 
holding  of  the  property  of  the  schools  ? — Oh,  yes  ; it 
directly  lies  very-  much  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  the  parents.  But  I need  not  say  that  it  makes  a 
very  great  difference  whether  the  schools  belong  in  their 
own  right  to  the  clergy  or  to  persons  having  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergy,  or  to  the  State.  If  the  State  get 
possession  of  the  schools,  they  would  really  have  no 
reason  for  holding  them  except  the  claim  to  the  function 
of  educating  the  people,  which  I think  is  at  variance 
both  with  religious  and  political  freedom. 

23137.  As  long  as  the  clergy  possess  the  influence, 
or  anything  approaching  the  influence,  which  they 
now  enjoy  in  directing  the  children  and  their  parents 
as  to  what  schools  are  suitable  for  education,  do  you  see 
any  great  danger  in  having  the  property  vested  either 


in  the  Board  or  some  other  official  person  who  would' 
be  a bare  trustee  holding  the  property  for  Catholic  edu- 
cation, and  with  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  premises 
in  good  repair  ? — Of  course  I should  always  see  the 
strong  objection  that  when  a controvei-sy  or  a difficulty 
would  arise,  in  the  solution  it  makes  all  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  world  whether  the  school  is  mine  or  the 
school  belongs  to  the  State.  I would  have  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  and  be  the  owner  of  the  place,  and 
the  education  of  the  children  need  not  have  to  be  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  difference  of  opixxion  that 
arose  between  me  on  the  one  side  and  the  representative 
of  the  State  on  the  other ; whereas,  if  it  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  who  held  the  school,  I should  be 
put  to  the  door  then,  as  they  say,  and  I should  have  to 
look  after  a new  school,  and  in  the  meantime  the  State 
would  have  unavoidably  possession  of  the  children. 

23138.  Are  you  satisfied  that  you  could  pi-ove  your 
title  to  the  property  in  the  schools  ? — My  own  title 
personally  I am  quite  satisfied  that  I could  not ; bxxt 
T am  quite  satisfied  that  those  with  whom  I act, 
or  whom  I represent,,  could  px-ove  their  title.  They 
built  the  school,  they  wex-e  legal  owners  of  the  ground 
it  is  on,  and  the  px-operty  is  vested  in  trustees  who 
hold  it  for  purposes  of  x-eligion,  of  which  I am  the 
recognised  agent. 

23139.  The  trustees,  in  your  view,  would  have  no 
power  of  alienating  the  propex-ty  or  convex-ting  it  to  any 
other  use? — The  way  the  matter  happens  is  generally 
this — a certain  portion  of  gx-ound  is  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a Catholic  church,  a Catholic 
dwelliug-house  for  the  clex-gy,  and  a Catholic  school,  or 
it  may  be  taken  merely  for  the  purpose,  as  it  happens 
in  the  case  of  Blackrock,  of  building  a Catholic  church ; 
but  there  happens  to  be  ground  enough  rexnaining  fox- 
building  a.  school,  and  the  parish  priest  erects  a school 
on  it,  and  he  vests  the  px-opex-ty  in  trustees,  sometimes 
with,  and  sometimes  without  any  explicitly  expressed 
definite  object  in  the  deed  of  trust,  but  merely  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  trust  and  handing  down 
of  the  propex-ty.  Generally  speaking,  our  deeds  are 
merely  deeds  for  the  pux-pose  of  holding  and  transmit- 
ting the  propex-ty.  The  specific  trust  need  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  deed,  whether  it  is  for  the  pux-pose  of  a 
school  or  what  it  is  fox-.  It  is  merely  that  the  ground 
is  vested  in,  say,  the  Roman  Catholic  Ax-chbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  parochial  clex-gyman  for  the  time  being, 
and  some  other  clergyman,  or  perhaps  layman,  for 
general  religious  purposes.  The  school  is  vested,  the 
property  is  vested,  but  it  is  mei-ely  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  trust,  because  the  law  does  not  recognise  us  as 
corporations  sole. 

23140.  How  many  years’  px-escription  have  you  in 
Ireland  ? — Really,  that  is  a subject  that  I have  those 
vague  ideas  about  that  people  that  ax-e  conversant  with 
worldly  matters  will  have,  but  I could  not  speak  with 
any  accuracy  on  the  subject. 

23141.  It  is  not  accux-ate,  is  it,  to  speak  of  the 
property  of  the  schools  as  your  own? — "Well,  I do  not 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  way  that  I would  call  my  house 
my  own.  It  is  not  my  own  in  the  sense  that  I can 
dispose  of  it ; but  it  is  mine  in  the  sense  that  so  long 
as  I am  agent  or  representative  of  the  Church  and  of 
religion  that  I am  master  there.  I am,  as  the  French 
say,  “ chez  moi.” 

23142.  Is  it  not  held  in  tx-ust  one  way  or  other  for 
education? — Well,  I cannot  say  if  you  wexxt  into  a 
court  of  equity  in  what  way  a lawyer  would  complicate 
matters  for  us,  and  woxxlcl  make  it  apparent,  for  in- 
stance, that  I should  have  no  x-ight  to  alienate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  school  to  another  religious  pux-pose,  and 
for  this  very  reason  it  is  not  desirable  that  our  trust 
deeds  should  be  too  specific  in  the  expression  of  the 
pux-poses  of  the  trust.  Under  the  Board,  there  are 
tln-ee  several  distinct  ways  of  holding  these  schools. 
Thei-e  is,  first,  the  vested  school  under  them  dix-ectly. 
There  is,  secondly,  the  school  vested  in  trustees 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Natioxxal  Board.  Now,  in 
none  of  these  cases  would  the  clex-gyman  have  the 
influence  he  has  when  the  school  is  simply  vested  in 
the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen  and  the  Very  Rev.  Lan- 
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rence  Forde,  and  some  other  person,  they  taking  care, 
as  soon  as  one  of  these  parties  died,  to  renew  the  trust 
and  convey  it  on  to  three  trustees  still,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  handing  down  the  property  for  religious,  or 
even  general  educational  purposes. 

23143-  Do  you  think  that  in  a non-vested  school, 
held  in  the  way  that  you  describe,  the  priest  has  more 
power  than  he  has  in  a vested  school  within  the  trusts 
expressed  in  the  deed  of  the  vested  school  ? — There  is 
this  difference  at  least,  that  in  the  latter  case,  even 
when  the  school  is  not  vested  in  the  Board,  but  in 
trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  education,  the 
priest  is  not  free  to  adopt  any  other  system.  In  the 
case  of  a school  held  as  I describe,  we  could  not, 
of  course,  use  the  property  exclusively  as  our  own ; 
and  I never  intended  that  we  should  call  it  ours  in 
that  sense ; but,  practically,  we  have  the  real  influence 
when  the  school  is  built  by  the  Catholic  clergyman,  that 
the  school  belongs  to  him,  or  rather  the  trustees  hold 
it  for  him,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  for  the 
time  being,  and  thus  he  will  always  be,  as  usual,  at 
home  in  his  school  as  he  would  be  in  his  church.  That 
is  the  way  I feel  about  the  matter,  at  least,  and  I be- 
lieve there  is  a good  deal  of  substantial  ground  for  the 
feeling  also. 

23144.  Would  you  call  the  church  his  own  1 — 
I would  not.  In  the  most  Catholic  system  I would 
not  call  the  church  his  own.  I mean  to  say,  that  in  a 
country  whei-e  the  Catholic  Church  is  acknowledged 
as  a corporation,  I would  not  say  the  church  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  px-iest. 

23145.  Does  not  the  church  belong  to  the  pax-ish  ? — I 
would  mex-ely  use  it,  as  the  Catholic  priest  for  the  time 
being,  as  the  manager  of  a public  institution.  I could 
not  say  that  evei-ything  used  for  church  or  religious 
purposes  belongs  to  the  pi-iest  for  the  time  being,  for  we 
know  it  does  not,  of  coxxrse  it  does  not ; for  he  could  not 
convert  it  to  other  uses,  he  could  not  make  a dwelling- 
liouse  of  the  church.  Even  legally,  I suppose  any  parish- 
ioner could  file  a petition  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
oblige  xxs,  by  law,  to  keep  our  chui-ches  always  applied  to 
the  pui-poses  for  which  they  were  originally  built.  In 
that  sense  they  do  xxot  certaixxly  beloxxg  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  for  the  time  being,  but  they  belong  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  as  a body,  x-esembling  or  simulating,  as  far 
as  it  can,  by  meaxxs  of  legal  machinery,  the  functions 
of  a corporate  body,  which  it  is  not  recognised  to  be  in 
this  coxmtry,  and  as  such,  in  that  way  they  would  ex- 
ercise a mxxch  more  conclusive  influence  over  the  dis- 
posal of  the  schools  than  they  would  if  the  schools 
were  either  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  pui-poses  of  the 
Board,  or  vested  in  the  Board  itself. 

23146.  Suppose  the  schools  to  be  vested  by  a deed 
which  set  out  the  trxxsts  in  a way  which  would  be  quite 
approved  by  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities,  would 
you  say  that  such  schools  were  not  as  well  held  as  the 
schools  held  under  the  indefinite  trusts  which  you  de- 
scribe ? — Well,  I x-eally  do  ixot  know.  That  is  a legal 
question ; and  vex-y  naturally  in  a country  where  we 
found  for  so  many  centuries  the  law  the  representative 
of  a power  antagonistic  to  us,  we  gave  it  “as  wide  a 
berth,”  to  use  a seaman’s  phrase,  as  we  could.  I sxxp- 
pose  thei’e  was  a certain  policy  in  doing  so.  But  if 
everything  were  coxxducted  bond  fide,  and  in  a religious 
sense,  I should  say  that  a deed  such  as  you  describe 
— and  I sxxppose  tliei’e  ax’e  a good  many  deeds  in 
which  propex-ty  is  conveyed  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a school  for  the  religious  intents  and  pui’poses  of  the 
Catholic  community — would  be  a very  safe  form  of 
deed  to  execute,  provided  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  allowed  to  decide  in  doubtful  or  disputed  cases 
what  should  be  considered  religious  purposes  or  otlxei-- 
wxse.  The  tribunal  to  which  such  questions  should  be 
referred  would  make  all  the  diffex-ence  in  the  world. 

23147.  Would  it  not  be  even  safer  than  the  laxer 
mode  of  holding  1 — Well,  I think  the  laxer  mode  of 
holding  would  be  always  amenable  to  a petition  to  the 
Coiu-t  of  Chancery,  I take  it,  under  any  circumstances ; 
so  that  even  the  lax  way  of  holding  it  would  be  safe  ; 
for  instance,  if  it  happened  that  I was  the  sole  sux-- 
viving  trustee  of  the  px-opex-ty  of  my  church  and  my 


school,  as  I might  call  them,  and  supposing  I died 
without  a re-conveyance  of  the  trust,  the  pi-operty 
might  in  the  first  instance  fall  into  the  hands  of  my 
natural  heirs ; bxxt  they  would  be  always  liable  to  a 
suit  in  equity,  and  woxdd  unquestionably  be  obliged  to 
give  the  schools  back  to  the  pux-poses  for  which  they 
were  oi’iginally  intended. 

23148.  You  stated,  I think,  that  you  were  not  px-e- 
pared  to  go  into  the  general  question  of  the  manage- 
ment of  model  schools  which  have  been  condemned  by 
the  bishops '? — I have ; I could  not  go  into  the  question 
of  the  detailed  personal  management  of  any  of  them. 
I have  only  heax-say  infoi’mation  as  to  their  wox’king. 
With  regard  to  their  statistics  I know  vex-y  little.  At 
the  same  time  I know  the  general  pi-inciples  on  which 
they  are  founded,  and  the  general  gx-ounds  of  objection 
to  them. 

23149.  Since  these  district  model  schools,  as  is 
notorious,  have  been  condemned  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  do  you  consider  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachex-s  to  these  schools  to  be  a benefit 
or  a wrong  to  the  persons  appointed,  supposing  them 
to  be  Catholics? — Well,  each  person  is  the  best  judge 
for  himself  of  what  is  a benefit  to  him  or  what  is  not. 
Religiously  speaking,  I think  it  certainly  places  the 
Catholic  who  is  appointed  to  the  school  in  a vex-y  false 
position.  In  that  sense  it  is  cex-tainly  an  injury  to 
him.  As  far  as  the  influence  of  those  who  dix-ect  the 
religious  matters  of  the  couxxtx-y  is  a matter  for  his 
consideration,  it  may  be  a material  injux-y  to  him  also, 
just  as  it  is  now  a material  injury  to  a young  man  to 
be  trained  in  a model  school ; he  cannot  get  employ- 
ment in  a Roman  Catholic  school  managed  by  a Roman 
Catholic  pxiest,  if  he  have  been  trained  after  a certain 
period — I believe  since  the  year  1862 — I do  not 
know  the  exact  date.  That  is  an  injux-y  to  him  cer- 
tainly, not  only  in  a spiritual  but  in  a temporal  point 
of  view. 

23150.  Taking  a model  school  where  the  teachers 
as  well  as  the  children  ax-e  excluded  from  the  sacra- 
ments by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  would  you 
say  that  the  Board  can  answer  the  objections  of  the 
bishops  by  putting  in  Catholic  teachers  to  serve  in  that 
school;  would  that  be  making  the  matter  better  or 
would  it  be  making  it  wox-se? — It  would  certainly  not 
mend  matters  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  question. 
In  an  individual  case  it  would  be  lxax-d  to  determine 
whether  the  bad  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  would 
make  the  worst  teacher  for  Catholic  children.  It 
would  be  a choice  between  alternatives,  both  so  bad 
tlxat  neither  could  be  accepted.  Consideiing  the  grave 
and  fundamental  objections  thex-e  are  to  the  model 
schools,  I do  not  think  that  anything  that  could  be 
done  with  them  except  making  them  denominational, 
would  at  all  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  Catholic  body 
on  the  subject. 

23151.  Does  it  not  stx-ike  you  as  a cruel  wrong, 
spiritually,  towards  individuals,  for  the  Board  to  con- 
tinue to  appoint  young  Catholics  to  positions  where 
they  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  their  x-eligion? — 
Well,  it  is  a hard-hearted  thing  if  you  like  to  say  it ; 
but  boards  are  not  supposed  to  have  hearts  at  all.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  thing,  and  it  certainly  places  them  in 
a very  false  position,  and  injures  their  temporal 
prospects,  also,  so  far  as  they  expect  to  x-ealize  them  by 
teaching  in  schools  under  Catholic  management  or 
Catholic  guidance. 

23152.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  with 
x-egard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Boax-d  has  treated 
Dublin  National  schools  under  Catholic  management? 
— You  speak  of  the  ordinary  schools? 

23153.  Yes?— Nothing  strikes  me  as  to  the  way  the 
matter  of  general  education  is  treated.  Their  x-elations 
with  the  Board,  as  far  as  I know  of  them,  ax-e  as  neai-ly 
as  possible  limited  to  purely  financial  matters,  and 
the  question  would,  therefore,  mean  whether  they  give 
them  a sufficient  allowance  from  the  public  funds  or 
not,  and  in  that  point  of  view  I cex-tainly  think  that 
they  treat  the  schools  in  connexion  with  x-eligious  bodies 
unfairly.  They  get  better  teaching,  generally  speaking, 
better  x-esults  as  x-egai'ds  the  childx-en,  and  there  is  a 
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larger  teaching  force,  of  a superior  quality  engaged  in 
producing  those  results ; yet  certainly  the  payment  or 
compensation  is  not  in  the  same  proportion,  or  any- 
thing like  the  same  proportion,  that  is  awarded  to 
secular  teachers.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  answer 
the  question  in  general  terms,  or  by  reference 
merely  to  the  fixed  scales  of  remuneration,  because 
very  often  the  Board  do  very  liberal  things,  what- 
ever their  object  may  be  in  it ; they  are  sometimes 
very  liberal  in  the  disposal  of  their  money ; they 
have  plenty  of  it,  I believe,  to  dispose  of,  and  they  do 
a great  deal  for  us  sometimes  in  that  way,  but  it  is 
generally  by  something  which  you  may  call  a side- 
wind, that  they  manage  to  do  it.  For  instance,  they 
will  not  give  us  assistant  teachers  in  the  nuns’  schools, 
but  they  give'  us  a number  of  pupil  teachers  and 
monitresses,  with  more  or  less  salary ; but  these  are 
mere  occasional  things  according  to  the  policy  of  the 
moment.  They  sometimes  deal  more  liberally,  and 
sometimes  they  are  harder  to  be  managed.  Very  often 
it  appears  one  influence  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  at 
other  times  another  influence  is  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  action  of  the  Board  is  very  much  according  to  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  hour. 

23154.  Do  you  recollect  that  at  one  time  the  Board 
professed  an  intention  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  schools  in  Dublin,  so  as  to  make  the  buildings 
really  good,  and  provide  them  with  increased  facili- 
ties for  education  ? — I do  not  remember. 

23155.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  before  us  • that  the  school  buildings  in  Dub- 
lin  are  amongst  the  most  wretched  in  the  kingdom? — 
I am  not  very  familiar  with  the  buildings  themselves  ; 
we  have  some  very  fine  schools,  and  others  perhaps 
not  so.  The  fact  is,  you  know,  we  generally  do  the 
best  we  can  to  set  the  school  on  foot,  and  the  first  step 
wo  take,  if  we  have  not  a building  sufficient,  is  to 
hire  one,  and  we  place  the  school,  if  possible,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board,  and  get  on  as  well  as  we  can, 
until  we  are  able  to  build  a better  school.  Except 
the  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  schools  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools, 
I am  not  very  conversant  with  the  appearance  or  even 
the  localities  of  the  schools  generally  of  the  city  of 
Dublin. 

23156.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ordinary  National  schools  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  their  wretched  condition  in  order  that  the 
children,  especially  the  Catholic  children,  may  be 
driven  to  attend  the  schools  in  Marlborough-street  ? — 
Well,  I should  be  sorry  to  impute  a motive.  My  at- 
tention was  never  drawn  before  to  the  subject  in 
itself,  or  in  connexion  with  a motive.  My  attention 
never  was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  city  in  that  point  of  view,  and  still  less 
was  it  drawn  to  it  in  connexion  with  the  motive  sug- 
gested or  which  you  indicate.  You  must  observe,  too, 
that  as  wo  claim  to  be  the  owners,  in  the  sense  ex- 
plained, of  the  schools,  and  as  we  refuse  aid  from  the 
Board  in  making  them  better  than  they  arc  achitectu- 
rally,  except  on  terms  which  the  Board  has  decided 
not  to  admit,  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  hold  the 
Board  accountable,  or  to  attribute  to  any  feeling  on 
their  part,  the  inferior  architectural  character  of  our 
schools. 

23157.  As  Vicar-General,  have  you  no  special  ac- 
quaintance with  school  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Dublin? — No;  as  Vicar-General  my  business  would 
be  to  interfere  in  purely  exceptional  cases  that  might 
be  brought  before  me,  either  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vice or  for  the  purpose  of  redress,  if  anything  was 

23158.  Have  you  ever  been  led  to  compare  or  con- 
trast the  National  schools  of  Dublin  with  those  of 
Belfast? — I have  never  been  in  Belfast  but  once  or 
twice  for  very  short  visits. 

23159.  You  coidd  do  it  by  reference  to  the  reports, 
to  see  the  number  of  the  schools  and  the  aid  they  get. 
Are  you  aware  whether,  under  the  system  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
set  up  a number  of  small  schools  than  a few  large 


schools,  because  the  payment  of  the  teachers  is  drawn 
wholly  from  the  public  funds,  and  a greater  number 
of  teachers  would  be  employed  in  numerous  small 
schools  than  in  a few  large  schools  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Well,  as  I have  said,  I have  formed  my 
own  opinion  of  the  whole  system  very  early,  and  that 
may  be  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  X do  not 
attend  very  much  to  the  various  causes  of  complaint  or 
observation  that  arise  from  time  to  time.  I believe 
I heard  the  observation  you  are  after  making — that 
the  North,  and  Belfast  in  particular,  was  more  liberally 
dealt  with  than  other  parts  of  the  country. 

23160.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  at  Marl- 
borough-street or  any  other  model  school,  is  it  not  a 
principle  of  morals  generally  that  of  two  evils  it  is 
lawful  to  choose  the  less,  and  may  not  attendance  at  a 
model  school,  even  under  the  management  of  the 
Board,  be  a less  evil  than  complete  ignorance  ? — It 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  evils.  Certainly — as 
I said  in  reply  to  a former  question — there  are  cases 
where  there  is  a predominant  and  overwhelming  evil 
that  should  overrule  every  other  consideration,  and 
every  case  of  individuals  must  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
With  regard  to  the  evils  in  the  case  you  mention,  on 
the  one  hand  you  have  a certain  amount  of  ignorance, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  real  religious  risks  to 
be  encountered.  Well,  some  will  say  that  it  is  better 
to  submit  to  that  amount  of  ignorance  or  combat  it  with 
more  imperfect  means,  than  encounter  a religious  risk 
which  they  deem  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
can  suppose  the  population  or  children  of  a country  in 
general  to  be  so  totally  inaccessible,  through  ignorance, 
to  religious  influences,  as  that  the  minister  of  religion 
could  make  no  hand  at  all  of  them  on  account  of  their 
ignorance,  there  might  be  a case  for  being  more  toler- 
ant in  admitting  a system  where  a certain  amount  of 
risk  would  have  to  be  encountered,  and  guarded  against; 
and  I am  satisfied,  that  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
their  application  of  this  view,  that  they  were  con- 
siderations of  this  kind,  and  not  any  approval  of  the 
system  in  its  merits,  that  induced  any  Catholic  prelates, 
who,  in  the  earlier  discussions  on  this  subject,  appeared 
in  favour  of  the  National  system  to  support  it.  It  is  this 
same  principle  that  rales  in  morality  the  decision  of  all 
cases  where  there  is  a certain  amount  of  moral  risk 
incurred,  as  in  certain  occupations,  lawful  in  them- 
selves, but  then  containing  well-known  elements  of 
moral  danger,  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  be 
abused  through  personal  frailty.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a young  man  going  to  the  surgical  profes- 
sion, or  the  navy,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  all  of 
which,  of  course,  more  or  less  involve  risk  to  morals ; 
and  a parent,  when  selecting  a profession  for  his  son, 
has  to  decide  whether  it  is  a wise  or  proper  thing  to 
send  him  to  such  and  such  a profession.  Well,  there 
is  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  his  devoting  him- 
self to  this  or  that  profession  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  dangers  on  the  other  hand.  These  considerations 
enter  into  all  questions  of  the  kind,  and  the  cases  are 
generally  ruled  accoi'dingly  by  the  prudence  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  advisei's.  I do  not  know  whether  I, 
explain  myself? 

23161.  Quite? — It  is  what  Catholic  divines  call 
the  doctrine  of  the  rale  they  apply  to  the  toleration  of 
what  may  be  looked  upon  as  material  occasions  or 
dangers  of  sin.  For  instance,  evexybody  knows  that 
thex'e  are  professions  that  are  more  dangerous  for  per- 
sons to  enter  into  than  other's  ; there  are  tx-ades  even 
that  are  very  dangerous  ; for  instance,  the  trade  in  spi- 
x-ituous  drink  and  things  of  that  kind  are  very  danger- 
ous. Pex-sons  contract  very  bad  habits  in  them  ; and 
still  you  cannot  always,  on  account  of  these  danger's, 
say — “You  ax-e  obliged  under  pain  of  incurringthe  anger 
of  Almighty  God,  to  abstaixx  from  that  tx-ade,  when  it  is 
the  veiy  means  of  supporting  yourself.”  You  must  try 
and  neutralize  and  x-educe  these  dangers  to  their  mini- 
mum by  religious  exercises  and  other  influences,  that 
is  the  way  in  which  we  deal  with  cases  of  the  kind ; 
and  I suppose  the  same  principle  can  be  applied  even  to 
going  to  a model  school  in  an  individual  case  ; although 
I apprehend — inasmuch  as  thex-e  can  be  no  very  urgent 
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necessity  for  seeking  in  a model  school  what  can  he  as 
well  had  elsewhere — that  the  urgency  of  such  a case 
will  generally  arise  from  the  unfair  pressure  of  exter- 
nal influence.  However,  in  any  case  that  I should 
hear  of,  until  I should  have  well  examined  the  circum- 
stances, I would  not  judge  at  once  and  condemn  a per- 
son harshly  because  I heard  that  he  happened  to  be  in 
a model  school,  or  even  in  a much  worse  place.  I 
should  have  to  know  his  motives  and  reasons,  and  the 
emergency  which  led  him  unto  it,  and  a variety  of 
other  matters  which  would  rule  the  decision  of  the 
individual  question. 

23162.  Does  it  not  follow  from  what  you  have 
stated  that  the  attendance  of  Catholic  children  at  the 
model  schools,  be  they  few  or  many,  does  not  stamp 
the  model  schools  with  any  particular  approval,  but 
only  indicates  that  the  attendance  involves  less  evil 
than  the  staying  away  ? — It  does ; but  I do  not  think, 
as  a practical  fact,  that  the  attendance  at  the  model 
schools  has  any  sanction  at  all,  as  there  is  really  no 
general  necessity  for  attending  them  for  purposes  of 
ordinary  instruction. 

23163.  If  the  interference  of  the  Crown  or  the 
Government  as  parens  patriot  is  to  be  invoked,  would 
you  not  say  its  power  should  be  applied  to  making 
available,  in  the  first  instance,  the  great  endowments 
existing  in  this  country  for  education,  so  as  to  include 
the  majority  of  Catholics  in  their  benefits  who  are  now 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  them? — Well,  I 
would  rather  discuss  the  question,  leaving  out  altoge- 
ther the  element  of  the  position  that  is  assigned  to  the 
Crown  or  the  Government ; because  I am,  from  habit 
of  thought  and  early  training  inclined  to  restrict  Govern- 
ment or  State  interference  in  ordinary  affairs  to  the  low- 
est possible  degree;  I would  therefore  rather  discuss  or 
speak  of  the  question  irrespective  of  that  element.  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person — and  therefore  per- 
haps even  more  than  any  other  person  of  the  State,  sis 
commanding  more  means — in  authority  or  possessing 
the  power  to  do  so,  to  redress  an  urgent  evil  that 
is  pressing  either  on  an  individual  or  on  the  community, 
and  therefore,  just  as  in  times  of  famine,  or  in  times 
of  pestilence,  I would  call  on  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies,  and  above  all,  on  the  State  for  exceptional  ex- 
ertions ; so  I would  call  on  the  State  in  this  country 
for  exceptional  and  great  exertions  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tending and  diffusing  good  education,  considering  the 
real  necessity  that  exists  for  it,  and  the  great  disability 
that  prevails  throughout  a large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  to  provide  themselves  with  it ; 
and  in  particular  when  we  consider  the  various 
historic  causes  that  led  to  that  condition  of  things,  I 
think  the  duty,  so  to  speak,  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  emergency  is  greater  than  even  it  would  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  I use  the  word  “ duty,” 
because  I distinctly  decline  to  say  anything  in  favour 
of  admitting  the  right  of  the  State  to  educate.  I 
think  it  may  have  a duty  but  not  a right  or  specific 
function  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  of  course,  if  you 
allow  me  to  continue,  I consider  that  anything  the 
State  might  do  to  render  useful  endowments  that  are 
already  existing,  and  over  which  it  possesses  legiti- 
mate control,  or  contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  free 
and  religious  education  would  be  an  undoubted  benefit, 
and  more  than  in  any  other  country,  a duty,  I think, 
on  the  part  of  the  State  in  this  country. 

23164-.  In  the  denominational  system  which  you 
approve,  would  it  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  establish 
separate  training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses  ? 
—That  is,  denominational  training  schools  ? 

23165.  Yes? — Oh,  certainly. 

23166.  Have  you  thought  on  this  system  of  train- 
ing in  such  denominational  training  schools  ? — Really, 
not  in  detail.  My  business  never  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  I never  viewed  the  subject  of  the 
details  of  the  training  in  itself.  My  business  never 
habitually  lay  in  the  direction  of  marking  out  educa- 
tional courses,  especially  of  a secular  kind,  in  any  way. 

23167.  Can  you  say  whether  the  State  should  pro: 
vide  premises  to  be  used  as  training  schools  for  Catholic 
masters  and  Catholic  schooolmistresses  ? — Of  course, 
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advantage  and  independence  it  gives  us  to  be  the  yery""^v 
owners  of  the  institutions  themselves,  I prefer  that  we  Monsignore 
should  find  the  premises  ourselves,  if  it  were  possible.  Laurence 
We  always  have  to  meet  great  difficulty  in  this  country  Ijorde,  p.p., 
from  poverty  and  want  of  means. 

23168.  Who  would  be  the  managers  of  such  insti- 
tutions?— If  I were  establishing  training  schools  I 
would  take  the  elements  we  have  at  hand ; I would 
give  the  training  schools,  those  that  I should  have 
the  control  of,  in  preference  to  any  other  bodies  to  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  to  the  religious  communities 
of  nuns.  At  the  same  time  if  a system  wei-e  devised 
which  would  involve  the  appointment  of  secular 
trainers,  and  secular  instructors,  of  course,  I would  not 
absolutely  refuse  it.  I must  add,  that  a great  deal  would 
depend  on  whether  those  secular  training  schools  were 
the  exclusive  training  schools  of  the  countiy  or  not ; be- 
cause I think  that  the  existence  of  a number  of  well 
managed  religious  training  schools  would  always  tend 
to  exercise  a controlling  and  coiTective  influence  even 
over  the  secular  ones ; and  therefore  I should  have 
less  objection  to  the  establishment  of  secular  training 
schools  where  they  would  be  co-existent  with  others  of 
a religious  character  than  if  there  were  no  others  but 
themselves. 

23169.  Would  you  leave  the  management  of  the 
denominational  training  school  to  the  priest  in  whose 
pai-ish  it  happened  to  be  built? — Well,  I never 
thought  on  the  question — of  course  the  parochial 
clergyman  would  have  a good  deal  of  inspection  and 
influence  in  i-eligious  mattei-s  in  it ; but  I certainly 
would  not  advocate  as  a necessaiy  part  of  axxy  system 
that  I should  devise  that  he  should  be  a secular  in- 
structor or  that  he  should  even,  except  where  he  could 
preduce  just  reason,  have  a predominant  influence  in 
an-anging  secular  instruction.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
even  clergymen  that  are  remarkably  well  informed  on 
clerical  and  other  matters,  would  make  a very  bad  hand 
at  devising  the  purely  secular  education  of  a training 
school.  I would  very  much  rather  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  persons  that  I should  have  full  confidence  in,  than 
take  it  into  my  own. 

23170.  Is  thei-e  not  a wide  difference  between  an 
ordinaiy  parochial  school  established  as  a place  for  the 
instruction  of  his  parishioners  and  a training  school 
extending  to  a lai’ge  circle  of  schools,  embracing  per- 
haps a diocese  or  a province  ? — Of  course  in  the  working 
of  it  and  in  the  requirements  of  studies  there  is  a great 
difference. 

23171.  Must  there  not  be  a somewhat  different 
management  devised  ? — Well,  I should  say  so.  I do  not 
exactly  understand  the  drift  of  the  question. 

23172.  Are  you  not  exclusive  manager  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  in  your  pai-ish  ? — Yes,  in  religious  matters, 
or  such  as  are  connected  with  religion.  In  the  official 
sense  of  the  word  I am  not  at  present  “ manager  ” of 
any  of  them. 

23173.  Supposing  a denominational  training  school 
to  be  established  in  your  parish,  would  you  say  that  you 
should  be  manager  of  that  also  in  the  same  way  that 
you  manage  your  own  schools? — Well,  I consider  it 
possible  that  my  neighbours  might  object  to  my  having 
the  management  of  a school  that  had  such  an  influence 
over  their  schools  as  well  as  over  my  own. 

23174.  Have  you  considered  any  scheme  of  manage- 
ment?—Well,  not  in  any  detail;  but  it  is  a matter 
which  on  our  part  would  present  no  difficulty  which 
might  not  be  arranged  in  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  reflec- 
tion. Of  course  it  quite  obviously  strikes  one  at  once 
the  general  principle  of  the  arrangement  would  be  that 
the  religious  management  should  vest  in  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

23175.  Such  a training  school  would  no  doubt  fall 
under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  as  one  of 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  diocese,  would  it  not  ? 

— Well,  putting  it  in  the  point  of  view  that  you  put 
it  in  now,  a great  deal  would  depend  on  the  terms  of 
the  foundation  of  the  institution  itself,  to  what  extent 
the  bishop  would  control  it.  The  bishop,  according  to 
our  law,  has  a general  respective  right  nearly  over 
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Dec.  e,  1868.  every  charity,  to  see  that  the  trusts  are  fulfilled;  and 
VeryRev  **  wou^  *je  ^is  duty  to  call  parties  to  account  for  not 
Monsignore  fulfilling  the  trust ; and  in  that  sense  it  would  cer- 
Laurence  tainly  fall  under  his  jurisdiction  if  it  were  an  ordinaiy 
Forde,  p.r.,  charitable  foundation.  Of  course  if  it  were  a founda- 
tion of  the  State,  I suppose  the  State  would  take  care 
of  itself  and  would  give  the  bishop  very  little  control 
over  the  material  or  financial  details. 

23176.  And  Is  it  your  expectation-  that  the  State 
will  found  denominational  training  schools  ? — It  would 
be  my  wish  that  the  State  should  contribute  to  the 
foundation  of  training  schools  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  wants  of  the  country. 

23177.  If  the  State  contributed  funds  towards  the 
erection  of  training  schools,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  certainly  require  that  all  such  schools  should  be 
placed  in  trust  in  a defined  way  for  the  special  purpose 
for  which  the  public  money  was  conti-ibuted  ? — I sup- 
pose if  the  State  were  making  a permanent  foundation 
for  all  future  time  to  come,  the  State  would  take  care 
that  it  should  have  sufficient  control  to  mind  the  funds 
and  see  that  they  were  properly  applied.  But  I must 
say  that  I am  thrown  completely  outside  my  line  when 
once  you  introduce  the  element  of  the  State  into  the 
question  at  all.  I think  the  State  should  limit  its  work 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  contribution  of  money,  and 
to  seeing  that  that  money  was  properly  spent.  This 
would  be  obviously  all  that  would  be  needed  in  cases 
where  the  State  did  not  supply  the  buildings,  but 
merely  contributed  on  a certain  system  to  the  support 
of  them  as  training  institutions. 

23178.  Do  you  remember  what  is  known  as  the 
Fortescue  letter! — Yes — on  the  training  schools — I 
think  I do. 

23179.  It  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  in  that  letter — that  the  differ- 
ent religious  bodies  should  take  upon  themselves 
the  duty  of  providing  premises  in  which  the  young 
persons  would  be  trained  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  do  it  as  far  as  the  work  would  be  intrusted  to 
them. 

23180.  Would  that  be  done  by  a general  collection 
throughout  the  diocese,  do  you  think? — Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
need  of  that.  The  x'eligious  bodies  would  work  for 
themselves,  and  raise  their  own  buildings.  For  instance, 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  would  very  probably  devote  a 
portion  of  their  premises  at  once  to  the  purposes  of  a 
training  school,  if  they  got  a sufficient  assistance  from 
the  State  to  support  the  pupils.  There  would  be  no 
question  of  a collection  in  the  diocese  at  all  in  such 
cases.  There  would  be  a question  merely  of  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  religious  association  devoting  itself  to 
the  work  of  education  as  a work  of  charity,  and  giving 
up  a portion  of  its  premises  already  built  for  the 
purpose  of  schools,  and  devoting  them  now  exclusively 
to  the  purposes  of  training  schools.  Even  when  some 
additional  expense  should  be  incurred,  the  religious 
bodies  would  probably  prefer  undertaking  it  themselves 
to  accepting  means  of  meeting  it  from  the  diocese, 
which  would  thus  so  far  acquire  some  property  claim  on 
the  institution.  That  is  one  form  in  which  the  project 
would  be  worked  out.  Again,  the  Christian  Brothers 
have  very  large  schools  under  their-  charge,  or  belonging 
to  them.  For  instauce,  there  are  very  large  schools 
and  a x-esidence  in  Westland-row.  These  buildings  are 
purely  parochial.  They  have  been  built  by  the  pax-ish. 
V ery  possibly  these  buildings  would  be  coxivex-ted  ixxto 
training  schools  : there  would  be  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Thex-e  the  parish  owns  the  schools,  and  uses 
the  Clxx-istian  Bx-othex-s  as  instractors.  In  that  case  the 
Cln-istian  Bx-others  would  not  be  giving  up  a part  of 
• their  premises,  and  the  parish  or  diocesan  authorities 
would,  I dare  say,  be  at  the  cost,  if  necessary,  of  en- 
larging and  incx-easing  the  present  px-emises  in  West- 
land-row, and  thereby  making  them  fit  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  a tx-aining  school.  Lastly,  the  Christian 
Brothers  have  lax-ge  px-emises,  with  which  I suppose  you 
are  acquainted,  in  tlieix-  possession  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond-street.  If  they  gave  them  up  for  the 
purpose  of  trairxing  schools,  it  would  be  the  first  case 


again — that  of  a religious  body  giving  up  a portion  of 
its  premises  for  that  purpose. 

23181.  In  the  case  of  a denominational  training 
school  started  in  the  way  you  suggest  by  a i-eligious 
body,  what  extent  of  annual  support  should  you  ex- 
pect the  State  to  contribute  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  establishment? — That  would  altogether 
depend  on  the  circumstances,  but  I do  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  Ii'ish  Catholic  public  will 
not  be  so  dependent  on  the  State  for  suppox-t  as  they 
are  at  px-esent,  because  I have  a jealousy  of  State 
interference  in  the  matter  at  all  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
I hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  not  be  so 
dependent  as  at  px-esent.  We  should  require  a very 
coixsidex-able  sum  just  now,  sufficient  at  least  to  suppox-t 
the  pupils,  and  to  supply  the  requisites  of  the  school. 
We  should  do  it,  however-,  at  a much  cheaper  cost  than 
the  model  schools  do  it  at  present. 

23182.  Would  you  expect  the  public  purse  to  con- 
tx-ibute  the  whole  or  only  a portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  ? — Well,  x-eally  I caxxnot  say  that  I have 
considex-ed  the  question  in  that  way.  As  I said  I should 
be  glad  if  we  could  do  without  the  State  altogether, 
and  I should  expect  them  to  contribute  nothing  at  all  if 
we  did  not  want  it.  At  px-esent  I should  expect  them 
to  contx-ibute  all  we  wanted  for  rendering  the  schools 
efficient,  and  mex-ely  that  because  they  would  be  supply- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  country,  which  I think  they 
are  under  a special  obligation  bound  to  supply. 

23183.  If  the  State  supplied  the  whole  cost  of 
maintaining  institutions  managed  by  nuns  at  their 
sole  discretion,  do  you  not  think  it  likely  that  in  the 
course  of  time  public  opinion  aex-oss  the  water  would 
be  excited  against  such  institutions  in  a way  which 
would  render  their  existence  preeax-ious  ? — Well,  I do 
not  know.  Public  opinion  is  a very  variable  quantity, 
and  it  sometimes  takes  a very  sudden  impulse  in  one 
dix-ection,  and  sometimes  in  another’.  I believe  at 
present  the  tide  is  setting  i-ather  in  our  favour.  I do 
not  know  how  long  it  may  continue  so. 

23184.  You  think  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
English  people  is  in  favour  of  Catholic  institutions? — 
I think  they  are  ixx  favour  of  doing  what  is  just  and 
fair-.  Indeed  I will  say  mox-e — I think  they  are  in 
favour  of  redressing  the  grievances  under  wliiclx  the 
population  of  this  country  have  laboured  for  a long 
time,  and  of  doing  what  is  fair-  and  just. 

23185.  Is  it  not  proposed  to  redress  grievances  by 
pulling  down  rather  than  by  building  up  ? — Well,  one 
special  grievance  they  are  applying,  I think,  that  re- 
medy to. 

23186.  Do  you  think  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  continue  to  vote  the  funds  necessax-y  for  a train- 
ing school  under  the  Christian  Bx-others  ? — Really,  Mr. 
Stokes,  you  ax-e  examining  me  in  a line  in  which  I am 
vex-y  incompetent  to  answer.  I can  form  a vex-y  poor 
opinion  of  what  the  House  of  Commons  may  do.  It 
would,  however,  be  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  to  meet  the  necessity  of  training  institutions  in 
tlxe  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way  possible. 

23187.  Do  you  not  think  it  wisex-,  from  your  own 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  upon  general  principles  which 
influence  othex-s,  that  the  Catholic  body,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  from  the  Government  denominational 
tx-aining  schools,  should  annually  contx-ibute  a portion 
of  the  expenses  out  of  their  own  funds  towards  the 
maintenance  of  such  institutions? — Well,  I think  that 
that  would  be  a fail-  view  for  the  British  public  to  take 
of  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  can  be  shown  the 
public  that  the  Catholic  body  could  not  do  it,  and  that 
it  was  in  a great  degx-ee  the  fault  of  the  public  that  the 
Catholic  body  were  not  able  to  do  it,  I think  it 
would  be  a balancing  consideration.  At  the  same 
time,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  what  effect  it  would 
have  oxi  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  public  mind  of 
England.  I am  only  saying  what  I think  fail-  and 
just  myself. 

23188.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  this  edu- 
cation qxiestion  should  now  be  settled  in  such  a form 
as  is  likely  to  be  permanent ; so  as  to  leave  open  no 
irritating  questions  on  points  likely  to  arise  from  year 
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%o  year  in  voting  the  annual  sums  required  for  Irish 
education? — It  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  were.  At 
the  same  time  few  arrangements  are  permanent  nowa- 
days. With  regal'd  to  the  question  of  funds,  which 
we  are  dealing  with  at  this  moment,  I have  already 
stated  that  I should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  day  when 
we  should  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  State,  if  pos- 
sible, meanwhile,  however,  till  that  day  should  come, 
every  year  I should  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  a 
change  in  the  estimates  and  the  sum  reduced,  if  it 
should  appear  that  we  were  able  to  contribute  more 
than  previously  in  proportion  to  the  allowance  of  the 
State.  I look  upon  State  interference  as  a matter 
of  necessity  only,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  to  supply  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  education  of  the  people,  up  to  a certain 
point  at  least. 

23189.  Do  you  think  the  Catholic  body  would  be 
satisfied  if  no  contribution  at  all  from  the  public  purse 
were  made  towards  the  training  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses ? — Well,  as  a rule,  no  person  likes  to  pay  if  he 
can  get  another  to  pay  for  him,  and  so  far  the  general 
public  would  naturally  prefer  the  State  should  pay  to 
payment  by  themselves ; but,  I think,  at  the  same 
time,  that  thoughtful  men  viewing  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  would  probably  incline  as  much  as  I do 
myself  to  the  opinion,  that  education  conducted  irre- 
spective of  State  interference,  and  therefore  irrespec- 
tive of  State  funds,  is  preferable  to  education  with 
State  intervention  and  State  funds.  I may  observe 
that  I do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a very  practical 
question  in  our  day,  because  certainly  I am  afraid 
that  we  shall  be  very  dependent  for  many  years  to 
come  on  the  public  purse. 

23190.  Have  you  ever  given  any  attention  to  the 
view  which  the  law  takes  of  the  mixture  of  religion  in 
education,  especially  in  endowed  schools — your  atten- 
tion lias  never  been  called  to  it  ? — No. 

23191.  I want  you,  if  you  please,  to  be  so  good  as 
to  listen  to  a decision  given  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
by  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors,  and  to  say  whether 
your  opinion  agrees  with  it.  It  was  a case  in  which 
endowments  not  expressly  given  for  education  were  to 
be  applied  for  school  purposes.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  school  should  be  open  to  the  children  of  parents  of 
all  religious  denominations.  Instruction  in  Scripture 
was  provided  daily,  the  school  being  closed  on  Sunday, 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  religious  creed  of  the 
master  and  mistress.  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce 
laid  down  in  decided  terms  that — 

“ It  might  be  a question  whether  or  not  any  part  of  the 
funds  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education  at 
all,  but  that  if  any  part  were  so  applied  religion  must  be 
considered ; for  thatany  scheme  of  education  without  religion 
would  be  worse  than  a mockery.  In  my  judgment  this 
scheme  does  not  provide  for  what  I am  able  to  consider  reli- 
gious instruction  at  all.  If  education,  of  course  including 
religious  instruction,  is  to  be  provided  for,  I apprehend  it 
must  bo  according  to  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  English 
Church.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  declare  that  either 
the  masters  or  teachers  should  be  clergymen  ; but  that  the 
masters,  mistresses,  and  teachers  should  all  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  no  other  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  adopted  than  such  as  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  Church  of  England.” 

It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  on  every  Lord’s  Day  the  master  should  give 
instruction  in  the  liturgy,  catechism,  and  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  such  of  the  boys  whose 
parents  were  in  communion  with  that  Church  ; all  the 
scholars  to  go  twice  every  Lord’s  Day  to  church,  but 
the  children  of  those  who  were  not  in  communion 
might  be  excused  by  any  two  trustees  giving  a written 
note.  Does  that  view  of  tire  Vice-Chancellor  that  re- 
ligion is  an  essential  part  of  all  education,  agree  with 
the  sentiments  which  you  hold  on  the  subject?— Oh, 
certainly  ; I think  I have  indicated  that  sufficiently  by 
the  tenor  of  my  answers. 

23192.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — And  that  other  parties 
not  approving  of  that  religious  education  should 
be  excused  ?— I am  not  aware  that  there  was  anything 


in  the  passage  read  by  Mr.  Stokes  with  regard  to 
other  parties  being  excused. 

23193.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  do  not  approve  of  obliging 
any  children  who  are  not  Catholics  to  attend  Mass  on 
Sunday? — Oh,  certainly  not. 

23194.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  approve  of  a 
system  giving  liberty  to  parties  to  be  excused  whose 
parents  did  not  wish  them  to  join  in  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — I think  Mr.  Stokes  asked  me  specifically 
whether  I agreed  with  the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor that  religion  should  be  the  basis  of  education, 
and  I said  that  I did. 

23195.  Mr.  Stokes. — I read  this  : — “ All  the  scholars 
to  go  twice  every  Lord’s  Day  to  church,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  were  not  in  communion  might  be 
excused  ? ” — Of  course  they  should  be  excused. 

-23196.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  apply  that  to 
the  matter  of  religious  instruction  ? — I do  not  like 
dealing  with  mixed  communities  at  all  where  religion 
is  concerned.  I would  rather  have  every  religious  de- 
nomination pursuing  its  own  religion  perfectly  un- 
trammelled  by  mixture  with  any  other. 

23197.  Having  approved  of  that  principle  as  to  the 
attendance  in  church  at  religious  worship,  should  you 
apply  the  same  principle  in  the  matter  of  religious  in- 
struction in  schools  ? — I have  already  objected  to  hav- 
ing Catholics  and  Protestants  mixed  up  in  the  same 
school  for  the  purpose  of  education.  If  there  be  unfor- 
tunately a school  where  there  are  Protestants  and 
Catholics  mixed  that  way,  I think  the  question  might 
be  put  in  a less  vague  way  and  with  the  same  practical 
results.  I think  I could  answer  it  if  it  were  put  in  a 
less  vague  way. 

23198.  Having  indorsed  that  principle,  so  far  as 
attendance  at  religious  worship  is  concerned — will  you 
indorse  the  same  principle  with  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction in  the  case  of  minorities,  either  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  attending  schools  ? — I have  not  indorsed  an 
opinion  at  all,  or  answered  at  all  with  reference  to  that 
portion  of  the  extract  which  had  reference  to  the  at- 
tendance at  religious  worship.  I simply  answered,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Stokes,  that  I thoroughly  approved  of  tho 
judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  that  reli- 
gion should  be  the  basis  of  all  education ; my  answer  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  portion  of  the  extract 
which  referred  to  the  provision  that  children  should  not 
be  compelled  to  go  to  Church  service  on  Sundays  if 
their  parents  objected. 

23199.  Now,  what  do  you  say  on  that  point? — I 
certainly  would  not  approve  of  forcing  any  child  to  at- 
tend religious  service  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  parent. 

23200.  Well,  would  you  give  the  child  liberty  to 
withdraw  ? — If  the  drift  of  your  question  is  to  find  out 
my  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
methods  that  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Board  for  securing  the  non-enforcement  of  religious 
instruction  on  children  of  different  persuasions,  I can 
give  my  opinion  clearly  on  that. 

23201.  I am  simply  speaking  of  the  point  brought 
out  in  that  decision  ? — Is  it  the  machinery  that  you  wish 
to  have  my  opinion  on  ? 

23202.  I repeat  a question  I put  to  you  a moment 
ago.  Having  indorsed  that  principle,  so  far  as  religious 
worship  is  concerned,  will  you  indorse  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  in  the  case 
of  minorities,  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  attending 
schools  ? — I answer  that  the  question  refers  to  the  sub- 
stance itself,  or  it  refers  to  the  machinery  adopted  for 
the  attaining  of  the  effect.  If  you  ask  me  do  I indorse 
the  opinion  that  children  ought  not  to  receive  religious 
instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  I say, 
certainly  not ; they  ought  not.  If  you  ask  me  whether 
the  mere  matter  of  parents  signifying  their  assent  or 
dissent  in  a certain  form  is  the  best  way  of  preventing 
proselytism,  I suggested  that  the  question  might 
be  proposed  less  vaguely,  and  with  more  definite  re- 
ference to  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  object  of  the 
question,  namely,  to  give  my  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  different  means  that  have  been 
adopted  at  different  times  by  the  Board,  and  by  those 
who  have  had  relations  with  the  Board,  to  prevent  rc- 
G O 
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Prussia,  and 
never  lived 

Prussia,  and  I do  not  know  much  about  their  insti- 
tutions. 

23207.  You  were  asked  did  you  think  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  held  opinions  different  from  those 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  Row,  what  do  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  themselves  do  when  they  are  sending 
their  children  to  school  ? — They  always  send  their 
children  to  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

23208.  Are  the  exceptions  where  they  do  not  very 
numerous  in  this  country? — Certainly  not.  I know 
some  very  strong  advocates  in  theory  converse  and 
suggest  reasons— in  a friendly  way,  of  course,  not  in  a 
controversial  or  polemic  way— in  favour  of  the  mixed 
system  at  present  subsisting ; yet  at  the  same  time, 
when  it  comes  to  a question  of  practice,  they  send  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools  always. 

23209.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  not  the  advocates 
of  the  mixed  system  since  repudiated  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  applied  to  the  intermediate  schools  to  which 
they  might  send  their  own  children  ? — W ell ; I really 
can  scarcely  say  that  they  have  repudiated  it,  because 
they  have  very  little  opportunity  of  sending  their 


limns  instruction  being  given  to  children  of  different  23206.  Why  should  it  be  effedive 
persuasions ; because  yon  are  aware  that  the  Board  has  nothere  1—  Oh,  really,  I do  atJMr. 

altered  its  mode  of  acting  with  regard  to  that  in  various 
ways.  In  the  beginning  it  was  understood,  according 
to  the  rule  of  Lord  Stanley,  that  it  was  to  give  combined 
secular  and  separate  religious  instruction,  no  child 
being  allowed  to  be  present  at  religious  instruction, 
other  than  that  of  the  child’s  own  faith,  so  that 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  might  be  removed. 

After  some  time  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot,  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  what  was  called  the  Stop- 
ford  rule  or  clause ; and  then,  I believe,  the  practice 
adopted  by  the  Board  was  to  oblige  the  parents  to 
object  to  the  religious  instruction  which  their  children 
received,  otherwise  the  teacher  or  other  religious  in- 
structor was  at  liberty  to  allow  the  children  of  a dif- 
ferent persuasion  to  remain  present  during  the  in- 
struction. Latterly  the  mile  is  that  parents  must 
signify,  in  writing,  their  assent  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion the  children  get ; so  that,  of  course,  if  you  ask  me 
my  appreciation  of  the  various  modes  of  preventing 
proselytism,  I do  say  that  the  last  is  the  only  efficient 
and  efficacious  means  of  doing  it. 

23203.  Mr.  Sullivan.— In  Prussia,  where  the  sys- 
tem is  strictly  denominational,  the  parish  school  is 
governed  by  a small  board  or  committee,  of  which  the 
parish  priest,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  schools,  is  the 
ex  officio  ] .resident.  There  are  four  other  members,  and 
they  form  the  committee  who  regulate  the  school. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  advisability  of  having 
schools  in  Ireland  placed  under  similar  conditions ?- - 
Never  very  particularly.  I never  turned  my  attention 
very  profoundly  to  the  consideration  of  it;  every 
question  of  this  kind  is  involved  in  so  many  practical 
considerations  that  you  would  have  really  to  devote 
a considerable  time  to  taking  them  all  into  account 
before  pronouncing  your  opinion  as  to  how  the  system 
would  work.  For  instance,  a person  would  have  to  ask 
in  that  case  would  you  get  a local  board  who  would  act 
with  the  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  matter.  Many 
people  would  say  that  the  laity  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  perfectly  well  satisfied  when  they  contribute  their 
offering  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  schools,  and 
that  you  could  scarcely  get  that  board  to  assemble. 

That  is  a consideration  of  altogether  a practical  nature 
and  bearing  ; and  many  other  considerations  of  the  same 
kind  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  you 
could  decide  whether  this  or  that  system  would  prove  of 
real  practical  utility  to  the  country.  How  it  works  in 
Prussia  I do  not  know.  As  a rule,  indeed,  boards,  I 
believe,  generally  do  not  work  well  in  this  country,  and 
I am  afraid  that  the  parish  priest  would  be  left  very 
much  to  himself. 

23204.  In  that  case  ho  would  not  be  worse  off  than 
he  is  at  present— would  he  ? He  could  act  alone  ?— 

Well,  I suppose  so  far  as  leaving  him  independent,  it 
would  be  more  apparently  satisfactory  to  him  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  Church  in  these 
matters  ; but  so  far  as  the  practical  result  of  the  deter- 
minations come  to  from  day  to  day,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  even  be  better  advised  for  having  a sen- 
sible layman  near  him  to  point  out  considerations  and 
surest  views  that  possibly  might  never  come  into  his 
head  if  he  were  left  in  the  perfectly  unrestricted  control 
of  the  school. 

23205.  But,  as  a general  rule,  would  not  the  exist- 
ence of  three  or  four  persons  interested  in  the  school 
bo  likely  to  conduce  to  the  better  working  of  the  school 
than  where  there  is  only  one  who  has  a great  many 
other  things  to  attend  to,  even  if  they  only  gave  an 
occasional  half  hour  to  it  ? — As  a general  rule  I think 
that  the  parish  clergyman  has  much  more  time  to  attend 
to  the  school  than  many  persons  you  could  name  who 
would  be  members  of  a board,  except  a paid  board,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  assist  him.  I am  perfectly  sure  that 
the  board  would  share  the  fate  of  all  other  local  boards 

it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest  and 

perhaps  one  person  who  would  have  a hobby  or  taste  for 
looking  after  the  matter ; but  as  a rule,  a board,  I think, 
in  this  country  would  not  be  productive  of  any  good 
effect. 


children  to  schools  that  do  not  exist.  I speak  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society  and  the  middle  classes  who 
would  have  a choice  of  schools.  They  never  think  of 
sending  a boy  or  a girl  to  any  school  but  one  of  their 
own  denomination,  and  if  possible  they  have  them 
taught  by  religious  and  nuns. 

23210.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a meeting 
on  the  question  of  intermediate  education  in  Cork, 
where  the  principle  was  repudiated  by  the  advocates 
of  the  mixed  system  in  primary  schools?— Yes ; I 
believe  there  was  a meeting  there  some  years  ago,  at 
which  I think  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croke  spoke ; and  I be- 
lieve that  the  feeling  of  that  meeting  which  was  got 
up,  and  convened  at  a time  when  there  was  a question 
of  getting  up  a Government  system  of  intermediate 
education,  was  altogether  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  took  of  the  question. 
They  were  altogether  in  favour  of  denominational  educa- 
tion, and  against  the  introduction  of  the  mixed  system. 

23211.  With  respect  to  the  priests  being  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  schools  at  present  under  the  National 
system,  does  that  satisfaction  arise  rather  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  their  own  hands  practically,  than 
from  the  principles  of  the  system  itself? — It  certainly 
did  arise  from  their  having,  first,  no  choice  but  to 
deal  with  the  state  of  facts  that  they  have  before 
them— that  they  could  do  nothing  else  than  deal  with 
the  Board,  and  secondly,  that  they  are  really  the  owners 
of  the  schools,  and  being  masters  there,  they  can 
neutralize  the  evils  which  they  all  recognise  in  the 
mixed  system.  Certainly  their  satisfaction  does  not 
result  from  any  acquiescence  in  or  approval  of  the 
mixed  system. 

23212.  Does  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  have  availed  of 
the  system,  but  not  approved  of  it — must  not  a dis- 
tinction be  drawn  between  availing  of  the  system,  and 
approving  of  it?— Yes,  I have  always,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  examination,  held  that  view 
upon  the  matter,  that  the  bishops  and  priests  who 
have  appeared  to  tolerate  the  mixed  system  in  this 
country,  tolerate  it  because  practically  it  was  not 
mixed,  and  they  found  it  to  be  a denominational 
system. 

23213.  Then  when  the  bishops,  and  the  Catholic  laity 
as  well  as  the  bishops,  in  any  particular  district,  or 
taking  the  whole  country  into  account,  adopt  that  sys- 
tem, and  appear  to  tolerate  as  it  were  and  cling  to  it,  is 
that  a proof  that  they  have  adopted  that  system  upon 
principle,  or  rather,  is  it  not  that  they  think  it  tfie 
best  system  under  the  circumstances  that  they  can  get  < 

I ain  sure  they  merely  tolerate  it  as  the  best  system 

they  have  been  able  to  get  under  the  circumstances. 
They  hope  for  what  they  believe  to  be  a better  system, 
and  if  they  did  not  consider  it  to  be  such  they  would 
not  try  for  it;  because  few  people  try  for  wha 
they  believe  to  be  unfavourable  ; and  it  is  decided  y 
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the  case,  that  they  merely  tolerate  the  system  as  the 
only  tiling  they  have  been  able  to  get,  find  their  tolera- 
tion of  it  does  not  by  an}'  means  imply  their  approval 
of  it. 

23214.  Do  you  think  it  wise  of  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  a system  which  is  not  adopted 
heartily  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  1 — Well, 
it  is  contrary  to  a primary  principle  of  legislation  that 
law  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  manners  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  There  is  no  other  legislation  or 
system  that  will  get  on  except  one  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling  of  the  population. 

2321  o.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence  that  the  National  system  has 
been  and  is  at  present  very  extensively  used  in  this 
country,  with  the  co-operation  if  not  the  approval  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  ? — Y es. 

23216.  Now,  it  has  been  so  for  the  last  thirty-seven 
yearn  I think  ? — Perhaps  not  so  long.  I do  not  know 
the  exact  date — about  the  year  1836  I believe. 

23217.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years? — Yes. 

23218.  Now,  do  you  think  that  Catholicity  has  lost 
any  of  its  hold  upon  the  feelings  and  belief  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  in  that  interval  of  time? — 
So  far  as  the  National  system  is  concerned,  I do  not 
think  religion  has  suffered  in  this  country  from  the 
toleration  or  the  co-operation  which  the  bishops  and 
priests  have  afforded  to  it.  I think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  National  system,  or  the  education  of  the 
people,  obtained  through  its  means,  has  placed  religious 
influences  very  much  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  than  they  were  previously.  As  to  the  general 
question,  whether  religion  is  more  powerful  in  the 
country  now  than  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  year's  ago, 
probably  sentimental  religion — if  I may  use  the  ex- 
pression— is  perhaps  less  powerful  than  it  was  in 
those  times,  whereas  substantial  religion,  arising  from 
people  being  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  and 
principles  of  their  religion — has  very  much  increased 
in  the  lower  orders ; and  in  the  upper  order's  I think 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  religion,  with  the  progress 
of  education,  has  been  immense. 

23219.  Then,  on  the  whole,  do  you  consider  that 
the  result  of  the  National  system,  with  the  amount  of 
co-operation  which  it  received  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy,  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  religion  on  the  other  ? 
— The  state  of  the  people,  with  reference  to  religion,  I 
think  more  satisfactory  now  than  it  was  then.  At  the 
same  time  I should  be  slow  to  call  it  a result  of  the 
National  system.  I consider  it  the  result  of  religious 
influences,  which  were  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  on  account  of  their  being  better  instructed  in 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  when 
I came  out  a young  man  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a cler- 
gyman, I very  often  met  very  ignorant  persons,  unac- 
quainted with  what  we  understand  as  the  “ principal 
mysteries  of  religion” — devoid  of  Catechetical  instruc- 
tion on  the  Sacraments,  and  a variety  of  other  details 
of  our  religious  doctrines.  Well,  in  those  days,  I really 
had  no  option  except  to  look  for  a Christian  Brother 
or  for  a Sister  of  Charity,  if  the  person  happened 
to  be  a female,  or  to  take  the  case  into  my  own  hands, 
and  give  oral  instruction  to  the  party,  which,  consider- 
ing his  employment  in  earning  his  daily  bread,  his  want 
of  punctuality,  and  a variety  of  other  circumstances, 
was  a long,  and  a tedious,  and  a troublesome  business. 
Now  I have  very  little  to  do  except  to  hand  him  a 
Catechism,  and  mark  out  for  him  a chapter,  and  say", 

“ Read  that  well,  and  become  acquainted  with  it,  ancl 
come  to  me,  and  I will  give  you  some  further  instruc- 
tion beside  what  you  have  already  acquired.”  Of 
course  religion  is  much  mox-e  accessible  to  the  people 
now  than  formerly,  and  in  that  way  the  result  is  more 

satisfactory. 

23220.  I gather  from  the  general  current  of  your 
evidence  that  you  consider  that  education,  as  to  its  ad- 
ministration and  management,  should  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ? — The 
ecclesiastical  authorities  should  be  always  able,  by  their 
influence,  to  secure  the  purity  of  faith  and  morals, 


and  also  to  ensure  the  exercise  or  introduction  of  reli-  Dec.  s,  ISOS, 
gious  influences  into  education  ; in  fact,  the  general  ~ ^ 
guardianship  of  faith  and  morals  ; and  what  you  may  Mon'signofe 
call  the  management  of  the  various  details  of  Catholic  Laurence 
practice,  which  influence  education  in  a sense  favour-  Forde,  p.p., 
able  to  religion,  belong  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  vc‘ 
bishops,  and  they,  whatever  system  is  adopted,  should 
be  able  to  ensure  that  all  these  would  be  perfectly 
secured. 

23221.  In  saying  that,  do  you  draw  any  distinction, 
or  would  you  recognise  any  distinction,  between  the 
department  of  secular  instruction,  connected  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  and  the  religious  education  ? 

— I consider  that,  as  far  as  secular  instruction  is  con- 
cerned, the  direct  conveyance  of  the  secular  instruction 
does  not  belong  to  the  clergyman  vi  officii  any'  more 
than  to  any  other  person.  He  is  often,  not  generally 
speaking,  but  often,  as  competent  as  secular  persons  to 
deal  with  secular  matters,  and  act  as  a secular  instructor, 
but  he  is  not  so  in  virtue  of  his  office  ; but  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church  and  their  agents  should  be  placed  by 
any  system  in  a position  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  system,  which  would  guarantee  that  into  the  secular 
teaching  nothing  contrary  to  Catholic  faith  or  morals, 
or  to  the  interests  of  religion,  or  detrimental  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  youth  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
should  be  introduced  ; so  that,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinct religious  teaching  and  to  religious  practices,  of 
course  that  would  be  the  direct  and  proper  office  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  matter  of  education.  With 
regard  to  the  merely  secular  department,  it  would  be 
more  of  an  inspective — more  of  a controlling  character. 

It  should  be  always  in  the  power  of  the  representatives 
of  religious  authority  effectually  to  remove  anything, 
even  in  the  secular  teaching,  which  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  teaching  or  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

23222.  The  position  of  the  State  with  regard  to 
education,  you  mentioned,  should  be  limited  absolutely 
to  supplying  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  it  out  ? — 

Well,  it  is  hard  to  embrace,  in  a general  proposition 
exactly  the  exact  expression  of  the  distinctive  authority 
that  may  be  attributed  to  either  the  State  or  the  church, 
or  to  any  other  influence  in  education.  On  that  sub- 
ject I have  spoken  rather  with  reference  to  my  own 
individual  views  than  to  any  objective  doctrine  that  I 
suppose  to  exist  on  the  subject. 

23223.  Would  you  recognise  in  the  State  the  power 
of  verifying  the  quality  and  the  extent  of  the  secular 
instruction  by  positive  inspection? — If  the  schools 
were  built  and  endowed  by  the  State  I would  give  the 
State  the  same  authority  and  influence  in  each  particu- 
lar school  that  I would  give  a private  individual  who 
would  endow  a school  for  a specific  purpose,  and  place 
the  ecclesiastical  or  the  religious  management  of  the 
school  perfectly  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  ; but  I do  not  recognise  in  the  State  either 
any  function  for  teaching  or  any  capacity  for  teaching. 

In  fact,  I consider  that  the  teaching  would  not  be  a bit 
the  better  any  more  than  the  providing  by  large  con- 
tracts of  goods  for  the  army,  the  commissariat,  or  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  for  being  managed  by  the 
State.  And  therefore  I should  consider  that  the 
State  would  be  just  as  bad  an  instructor  as  I would 
consider  that  it  may  be  a bad  gunmaker,  a bad  con- 
tractor for  forage  for  the  army,  in  which  the  State  often 
makes  mistakes  by  not  following  the  ordinary  rules 
of  commerce.  I think  freedom  and  liberty  from  re- 
straint is  as  sound  a principle  in  education  as  it  is  in 
trade.  This,  however,  is  a matter  of  opinion.  Prac- 
tically, if  you  allow  a private  benefactor  the  privilege  of 
arranging,  within  certain  limits,  the  secular  teaching 
of  a school  founded  by  him,  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  the 
State. 

23224.  But,  looking  at  the  State  as  personifying  the 
aggregate  of  individuals  where  the  money  is  raised  by 
the  taxation  of  those  individuals,  and  where  it  is  then 
given  out  by  the  State  as  the  representative  of  the  tax- 
payers for  certain  definite  purposes,  would  you  not 
admit  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  State  to  see  that  the 
money  was  properly  applied,  and  that  the  results  at- 
0 0 2 
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tuned  were  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  t-I  have  al-  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  I am  not  really  acquainted: 
ready  observed  in  other  parts  of  my  examination,  that  with  the  system,  hut  I think  it  is  us  1 state. 
“ooCTon  the  aetionrf  the  sJte  in  the  matter  as  23232.  Practically  it  comes  to -the , but jonld  you 


exceptional  and  t.nnsitory,  and  I hoped  that  it  would  consider  that  that  approval  was  necessary  to  a greater 
not  be  “ces»rily  percent  to  a greet  extent.  I extent  than  that  ho  should  be  a person  ot  acknowledged 
have  also  stated  that  I should  allow  the  State  the  moral  character  and  positum ^ to  who: " " 


privileges  that  I should  allow  any  private  person  could  be  fairly  raised  t-I  think  the  judgment  of  a 
who  would  endow  a school,  to  secure  results  conform-  person's  moral  chamoter  would  cm  tomly  depend 


able  to  the  views  they 


school  But  I should  be  sorry  to  see  a state  of  things  wj — * * 

ffSLh  the  State  founded  all  the  schools,  and  had  the  still  the  Board  might  not  at  a considm;  lmn,  merely 
control  and  direction  of  education  in  all  the  schools,  humanly  speaking,  or  materially  ‘ 


on  the  religious  authority,  because  a person  might  be 
highly  objectionable  in  a religious  point  of  view,  and 


I think  it  would  lead  to  very  bad  results,  politically, 
socially,  and  religiously. 

23225.  If,  as  you  mention,  the  direction  and  con- 


tliat  was  not  in  every  way  fit.  It  would  secure  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  whole  system,  if  both  parties 
were  consulted,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a deplorable 


religious  instruction  was  freely  accorded  to  thing  if  the  Board  were  to  send  in,  say,  a person  who 
• ’ • ■ 1 — n not  to  live  accorduig  to  the  strict  iiues  of 


the  Church,  with  the  power  of  seeing  that  nothing  in  ; ■*-.  , 

the  secular  instruction,  or  in  the  books  used  for  secular  his  religious  persuasion.  It  would  be  a mattei  of  bad 
instruction,  was  either  antagonistic  to,  or  inconsistent  example  to  children  to  have  a person  whose  leligious- 
with  religious  principles,  would  you  require  that  the  conduct  were  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  doe- 
inspection  of  purely  secular  subjects  should  be  con-  trines  and  teaching  of  religion,  placed  in  a position  of 


with  relkdous  principles,  would  you  require  that  tlie  conduce  were  not,  ““  j 

inspection  of  purely  seoukr  subjects  should  he  con-  trines  and  teaching  pf  religion  placed  in  a position  of 
ducted  exclusively  by  persons  of  the  religious  denomi-  influence  and  authority  over  them. 

= rXk  L”h„ol  belonged  t-You  spedc  of  23233.  The,  sntetantrally  yrnr  wmd^ha^geja,. 
mere  secular  instruction  1 


spector  nominated  by  the  public  authority,  subject  to 
t-i, oriviricinati/vnl  aiithnritv ? — Certainly:  subject  to  tlie 


2322fiU  Mere*  secular  instruction  ?— Well,  it  would  the  ecclesiastical  authority ’—Certainly ; subject  to  the 


be  most  desirable  that  it  should.  At  tlie  same  time,  I 
would  not  object  to  the  contrary  as  long  as  we  should 


approval  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

23234.  Now,  have  you  had  much  experience  of  the 
p.fl n cation  in  Catholic  countries  on  the  continent? 


be  under  a denominational  system.  I think  that  there  State  education  in  Catholic  countries  on  the  continent? 
JL  1,1  TYiii.Ti v things  misunderstood  by  an  Inspector  —Well,  I cannot  say  that  I have  had  anything  like 


would  lie  many  things  misunderstood  by  an  Inspector  —Well,  I cannot  say  that  i nave  nau  anyi  g 
,7  another  religious  persuasion  or  belief,  in  the  very  detailed  experience  I know  pretty  well  how  things 
lessons  that  he  would  be  examining  the  children  in,  go  on  in  several  Catholic  countries,  but  detailed  e^ 


and  that,  of  course,  it  would  be  a sort  of  a lifeless  ex- 
hibition, without  soul,  without  character  in  it,  if  he 
was  to  confine  himself  merely  to  the  purely  material 
object  of  the  reading  lesson,  for  example,  that  would 
be  before  him. 

23227.  But  in  looking  to  the  purely  secular  results 


of  a lifeless  ex-  perience  I really  have  not.  It  never  was  my  business 
ter  in  it,  if  he  to  make  myself  familiar  with  the  details, 
purely  material  23235.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  speak  on 
,ple,  that  would  such  a subject  from  your  own  personal  knowledge?— 
No,  I would  not. 

v secular  results  23236.  The  Christian  Brothers  to  whom  you  re- 


of  instruction,  must  he  not  confine  himself  to  the  actual  ferred  in  the  course  of  part  of : yoiu- 
formal  reading,  writing,  and  ,o  «*-*»;  M »P-  to* 


pose  the  Inspector  were  examining  a pupil  in  a reading 

lesson it  strikes  me  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage 

would  have  a great  deal  to  say  to  the  merit  of  his  per- 
formance as  a reader,  and  that  in  order  that  his  perfor- 
mance should  be  appreciated,  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage should  be  understood  by  the  examiner.  Now, 
take  the  case— we  are  speaking  of  a denominational 


bishop  in  whose  diocese  their  school  is  situated?— 
Well,  I should  say  they  are.  That  would  be  merely  a 
legal  point  in  the  nature  of  tlieir  constitutions.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  tlie  text  of  these,  and  therefore 
cannot  say  with  great  certainty  ; but  for  all  practical 
purposes  they  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese 
in  which  they  reside.  They  have  a central  aatl.o.ity 


d treating  of  a subject  hearing  on  the  which  removes  the  members  of  the  society  back  and 


distinctive  rel  igtou8  belief— take  a history,  a geography,  forward,  for  instance  puts  this  subject , in  one  place 


even  a spelling  book,  in  which  allusion  was  made,  another  according  as  his  services  are  ramrod, “ 

the  meaning  of  a word  given  of  a peculiar  or  what  as  personal  considerations  might  lead  the  authority  to 

. . : ‘ 1 „ .i- 1 : ‘ f cvfTYiot.iTnes  iii  one  nlace  and  some- 


would  be  called  a sectarian  tendency — all  these  things, 
I think,  should  be  understood  by  the  Inspector,  in 
order  to  fit  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ; and  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  them  if  he  were 


of  a different  religious  persuasion  as  well  as  he  might  ters  just  as  anybody  else. 


dispose  of  a subject  sometimes  in  one  place  and  some- 
times in  another.  But  once  they  are  residing  in  a 
certain  locality,  I should  say,  I know  in  fact  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  in  all  mat- 


of  their  schools  being  taken  as 


23223.  'Then,  on  the  whole,  you  consider  it  indis-  part  of  a denominational  system,  and  of  their  schools 
pensable  for  a denominational  school,  that  the  Inspec-  being  made  use  of  as  training  institutions,  y 
tor  should  be  of  that  denomination  ?-I  did  not  say  in-  think  that  no  practical  difficulty  would J 
dispensable.  1™*  independence  or  partial  irnle “J 

23229.  But  you  prefer  it  V— Oh,  much  prefer  it.  appear  to  have  ? Well,  I do  not  know  that  y V 

23230.  In  whom  would  you  vest  the  appointment  of  tical  inconvenience  would  arise,  because  the 


the  Inspector  ?-Well,  that  would  be  a matter  of  detail,  donee  would  simply  amount  to  this,  that  a subject  J 1 
If  he  be  a person  whose  business  it  is  to  represent  the  might  be  considered  very  useful  in  a model  school  i 
interests  of  the  Board  as  a public  instructor,  and  to  Dublin  might  be  considered  by  Ins  superior  moic 
ascertain  the  results  of  mere  secular  instruction,  I have  ful  for  a model  school  elsewhere,  and  mig  i - “■ 

no  objection  to  vest  the  appointment  of  the  Inspector  away  to  the  regret  of  tlie  locality  in  whic  re ' f 

in  the  Board.  engaged  previously,  and  perhaps  to  the  advantage  oi 

23231.  Would  you  require  his  appointment  to  be  the  other  locality.  But  once  they  are  sett . ec  m 
approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  denomi-  place  they  are  not  independent  of  the  local  ecc 


ea  uy  me  ecclesiastical  iuiwimioj  ui  uwuwwuu-  

m to  which  the  school  belonged  1— Well,  I do  not  ticel  authorities.  As  far  as  the  question  ot  them  . 
v that  it  would  he  absolutely  essential  to  an  In-  delinking  the  different  training  schools,  I take 
-,  that  he  should  he  approved  in  his  capacity  granted,  speaking  in  general  terms,  wey  ^ 


stricton  tkat  he  should  he  approved  in  his  capacity  granted,  “speaking  in  general  terms,  that  they  j 
of  Inspector,  but  lie  eliould  bo,  I think,  approved  undertake  it ; but  at  the  same  time  no  one  has 
1 „„  „ *n  mmMl  Mi  am  or  to  sneak  for  them  but  tl 


as  an  unobjectionable  person,  as  a person  who  to  compel  them  o.  — r - . t>ie 

would  possess  the  confidence  of  the  ecclesiastical  au-  in  that  matter.  Ihey  would  very  natural g '»  they 
thoritics,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  of  Inspector  subject  a good  deal  of  anxious  deliberation  J 

he  would  do  no  mischief,  that  lie  would  not  go  beyond  would  come  into  contact  with  any  external  p 
his  duty.  I believe  that,  in  England,  the  system  is  would  seek  to  control  their  views  of  ■ to 

for  the  Inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  23238.  Do  you  consider  that  all  persons  seeking  ^ 
on  Education.  But,  I believe,  they  always  require  become  teachers  in  schools  should  be  tested 


iak  for  them  but  themselves 
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capability  before  being  allowed  to  exercise  that  office  ? 

\ take  for  granted  that  their  capabilities  should 

be  ascertained  in  some  way  or  another  as  a matter  of 
common  sense.  As  to  their  being  tested  by  an  examin- 
ation, that  would  be  also  a matter  of  necessity  if  their 
competency  could  not  be  otherwise  ascertained.  But 
I take  for  granted  that  no  person  is  put  into  the  office 
of  teacher  without  being  tested  for  it  practically  or 
otherwise.  Every  one  who  employs  a teacher  ascer- 
tains that  he  is  able  to  do  his  work  for  him,  and 
Christian  Brothers,  I am  sure,  will  not  put  a person 
into  a school  to  teach  until  they  first  ascertain  for 
themselves  whether  he  is  fitted  for  the  office  or  not. 
In  the  same  way  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  or  other  reli- 
gious sisterhoods,  will  not  set  a sister  who  may  have 
other  capabilities  of  a very  high  order — to  teach  unless 
they  know  she  is  able  to  do  it. 

23239.  If  the  State  paid  a contribution  to  the  salary 
of  the  master  or  mistress,  what  guarantee  should  the 
State  take  for  the  proper  capacity  of  that  person  1 — 
I should  say  that  it  is  their  business  to  fix  the 
guarantee.  The  ordinary  straightforward  way  of  de- 
ciding on  the  qualities  of  a person  is  by  examina- 
tion. 

23240.  Should  you  see  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
testing  in  that  way  the  teaching  powers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders,  in  case  they  were  extensively 
made  use  of  for  the  function  of  teaching  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  1 — Well,  in  general,  I do  not  see  any  in- 
superable difficulty.  A great  deal  would  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  tests  would  be  applied,  and 
the  parties  who  would  apply  them.  For  instance,  I 
would  see  greater  difficulty  in  applying  the  tests  of 
capacity  to  a community  of  religious  ladies  than 
to  a community  of  religious  brothers.  I see  a great 
deal  more  difficulty  also  with  regard  to  religious  ladies 
in  applying  tests  by  way  of  oral  examination  than 
by  way  of  written  examination.  At  the  same  time 
all  these  things  would  be  matters  of  detail,  and  I am 
sure  that  with  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  exter- 
nal controlling  educating  body,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  to  make  everything  as  little  objectionable  as 
possible  to  the  parties  they  would  have  to  test,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  wish  of  the  religious 
bodies  to  make  themselves  as  useful  as  possible  in 
prosecuting  the  work  of  education,  a satisfactory  ad- 
justment would  be  arrived  at. 

23241.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  principle 
which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  that  arrangement  ? — 
No  ; I do  not. 

23242.  You  mentioned  that  you  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  Catholic  body  will  be  independent  of 
the  management  of  the  State  ? — No  ; I desire  it. 

23243.  And  that  at  present  you  contemplate  deriv- 
ing from  the  internal  resources  of  the  Catholic  body  at 
least  a proportion  of  the  funds  to  be  applied  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  Now,  where  those  funds  would  be 
provided  by  the  Catholic  body  at  large,  by  the  Catho- 
lic laity  of  the  country,  would  you  contemplate  the 
laity  or  any  representation  of  the  laity,  taking  any 
share  in  the  management  of  such  educational  establish- 
ments ? — Well,  I contemplate  the  possibility  of  it,  but 
certainly  not  the  probability,  because  my  experience  is 
altogther  the  other  way.  We  are  very  anxious  to  see 
the  laity  themselves  about  our  schools,  that  they  should 
visit  them,  and  examine  the  children,  and  exert  their 
influence  in  various  ways  over  them  ; but  they  seldom 
or  never  set  foot  in  them. 

23244.  Do  you  recognise  that  as  a right  on  the  part 
of  the  laity,  or  merely  that  you  would  allow  them  ? 
—Well,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  certainly  not  as  an 
organic  right,  because  the  question  has  never  arisen, 
nor  has  any  system  been  adopted  in  detail  for  the 
securing  or  regulation  of  it. 

23245.  Then,  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  a large 
system  of  denominational  education,  in  which  a pro- 
portion of  the  funds  would  be  raised  by  a kind  of 
voluntary  assessment  amongst  the  Homan  Catholic 
laity,  would  you  be  prepared  to  admit  as  a matter  of 
right  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  in  the  administration 
of  those  institutions! — Oh,  certainly;  I would  con- 
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of  laity  on  the  same  principle  that  I would  treat  the  yer„"pjv 
question  in  its  entire  extent.  If  I should  have  no  ob-  Monsignore 
jection  to  allow  the  Government  Board  certain  rights  Laurence 
of  inspection  and  control  in  return  for  the  subsidy  they  Forde,  r.r., 
would  give,  why  should  I have  an  objection  to  allow  v0' 
similar  rights  to  a local  board  1 But  the  matter  should 
be  considered  in  detail  and  the  plan  set  forth,  and  then 
we  should  be  better  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  it ; but 
in  the  abstract  I should,  in  the  supposed  case,  look 
upon  the  laity  as  partially  the  founders  and  benefac- 
tors  of  the  institution,  and  as  such  I should  conceive 
that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  principle  in 
allowing  them  a certain  amount  of  control  and  inspec- 
tion in  the  secular  department  of  the  education. 

2324G.  Would  not  such  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  clergy  would  be  brought  into  direct  and  thorough 
co-operation  with  the  best  portion  of  the  laity  be  pre- 
ferable, even  in  a religious  point  of  view,  to  a system 
in  which  the  clergy  would  hold  as  an  isolated  position 
entirely ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I do  not  think  it  would. 

I must  say  that  I find  myself  always  the  better  of  a 
little  advice  from  lay  people,  and  I find  the  laity  and 
myself  get  on  much  better  together  when  we  are 
brought  into  contact  whether  on  public  business  of 
one  kind  or  another,  whether  church  building,  or 
school  building,  or  school  supporting,  or  anything  else 
of  the  kind  that  brings  us  together.  I think  it  serves 
both  parties.  But,  as  a matter  of  principle,  I think 
that  the  religious  instruction  and  care  of  the  children 
should  be  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ; as, 
with  regard  to  the  merely  secular  education,  I have 
also  already  stated  in  my  examination  that  I think  the 
clergy  would  be  very  usefully  and  very  beneficially 
assisted  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  laity. 

23247.  Would  not  that  come  very  nearly  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  of  school  committee  which  Dr. 

Sullivan  referred  to  as  being  locally  established  for 
each  school  in  Prussia? — Yes  ; but  I do  not  think  the 
results,  either  to  the  school  or  to  religion  in  general  in 
the  parish,  would  be  altogether  of  a beneficial  charac- 
ter. The  position  would  be  a difficult  one  for  both 
parties  which,  however,  might  be  diminished,  if  leaving 
to  the  parish  priest  the  every  day  exercise  in  re- 
gard of  the  schools  of  his  pastoral  functions,  the 
authoritative  superintendence  in  the  name  of  religion 
were  vested  in  an  episcopal  delegate.  I repeat,  too, 
what  I stated  in  reply  to  Dr.  Sullivan,  that  practi- 
cally I do  not  think  the  thing  would  work,  for  we  do 
not  find  that  the  laity  have  time  to  mind  these  things. 

It  is  a mistake  to  imagine  that  the  clergyman,  because 
he  has  a great  many  other  important  avocations,  has 
not  time  to  attend  to  education.  A clergyman  looks 
on  the  education  of  the  young  in  his  parish  as  one  of 
his  most  important  duties,  and  therefore  he  mrrst  look 
after  it,  and  he  is  accountable  to  his  superiors  if  he 
do  not.  With  regaxxl  to  the  laity,  we  know  that 
their  occupations  are  of  a very  engrossing  character 
and  of  a very  constant  character,  and  my  experience 
moves  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  attend 
with  any  effect  every  time  there  would  be  a meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  the  management  of  the  school.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  they  would  not. 

23248.  But  even  if  the  heavy  pressure  of  their 
ordinary  business  did  throw  upon  the  clergymen  the 
trouble  of  managing  the  whole  of  the  school  affairs 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  it  not  be  well 
that  they  should  retain  their  right  in  any  special  cir- 
cumstances they  thought  required  it,  of  co-operating 
with  the  clergyman? — I really  do  not  know.  I 
think  I should  be  disposed  to  say  that  a right  of 
interfering  always,  which  would  not  be  exercised  or 
but  seldom  and  on  exceptional  occasions,  would  give 
rise  to  want  of  harmony  of  views,  to  contentions, 
and  to  difficulties  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
that  do  not  exist  at  present.  I should  prefer  that 
they  should  attend  regularly  and  co-operate  harmo- 
niously from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week  with 
each  other,  rather  than  that  they  should  have  an 
abstract  right  of  interfering  every  day  and  never 
exercise  it,  except  perhaps  on  an  occasion  that  would 
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call  for  it  less  than  other  occasions.  Suppose  the 
clergyman  is  in  the  habit  of  conducting  the  school  in  a 
certain  way  for  years,  if  not  with  the  active  co- 
operation, at  least  with  the  consent  of  the  member's 
of  this  hoard,  who  never  attend,  but  who  are  merely 
satisfied  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman ; 
well,  it  would  be  a very  unpleasant  thing,  if  a person 
becomes  a member  of  that  board,  who  chances  to  have 
a hobby  or  crotchet  in  some  other  direction,  and  he 
tries  to  interfere  and  regulate  everything  according  to 
his  own  view,  and  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  a 
machine  that  may  have  been  working  very  satisfactorily 
for  years.  I think  the  proposed  plan  would  give  rise  to 
difficulties  of  that  kind  which  would  be  unpleasant ; 
but  in  principle  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  laity 
interfering,  and  co-operating,  and  assisting  and  con- 
trolling to  a certain  extent  the  secular  education  on  a 
small  local  scale,  any  more  than  on  the  entire  surface 
of  the  question,  by  the  operation  of  a board  represent- 
ing the  .State,  or  some  external  influence.  If  I would 
give  it  to  the  State  Board  in  general,  I would  allow  it 
as  a matter  of  principle  to  the  local  board  in  particular. 

2324  9.  In  the  case  of  the  denominational  system  as 
established  in  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  pro- 
vision generally  is  that  whenever  the  commune  or 
parish  is  large  enough  to  have  more  than  one  school  the 
schools  should  be  denominational ; if  the  parish  or 
commune  is  large  enough  to  have  two  schools,  that 
one  of  these  schools  should  be  Catholic  and  the  other 
of  whatever  Protestant  denomination  is  there  ; but  in 
the  case  of  a small  commune  where  there  is  only  a 
population  sufficient  to  make  one  good  school,  that  in 
such  case  the  children  of  all  religious  denominations 
should  have  access  to  that  school ; and  in  that  case 
there  is  a provision  for  their  religious  instruction  being 
given  separately,  in  a separate  part  of  the  building, 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  of  each 
communion  to  give  instruction  to  the  childi'en  of  his 
own  communion.  Would  you  consider  such  a provision 
as  that  applicable  to  those  parts  of  Ireland  where 
similar  small  minorities  of  certain  denominations  are 
placed  ? — If  you  had  the  schools  constructed  in  that 
way  I should  consider  the  provision  not  only  not  in- 
applicable, but  the  only  one  applicable.  But  at  the  same 
time  I consider  the  question  of  education  in  another 
point  of  view.  I consider  that  the  fnixing  of  children 
of  different  denominations  in  early  life  is  bad  on  prin- 
ciple, and  that  separate  religious  instruction  in  that 
way  conveys  in  itself  a bad  impression.  What  you 
describe  is  the  least  objectionable  form  in  which  the 
National  system,  as  l'egards  mixed  schools,  has  ever 
presented  itself ; that  is  the  form  set  forth  in  Lord 
Stanley’s  (irst  letter,  in  which  he  provided  for  com- 
bined secular,  with  totally  distinct  religious  instruc- 
tion. That  is,  I think,  the  least  objectionable  form  in 
which  the  system  has  presented  itself ; but  at  the  same 
time  I do  think  that  it  is  still  an  objectionable  form ; 
for  the  very  fact  of  presenting  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren two  forms  of  religion,  each  of  which  claims  in 
theory  to  be  the  correct  and  true  road  to  salvation,  and 
still  at  the  same  time,  each  of  which  is  obliged  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  to  pay  an  outward  deference  to  the 
othei',  which  the  children  feel  in  their  conscience  is  only 
due  to  their  own,  must,  I think,  produce  a bad  im- 
pression oix  the  children,  and  lay  in  that  early  part  of 
their  lives  the  Very  first  seeds  of  indifferent  ism,  or  the 
idea  that  a person  can  very  well  go  to  heaven  without 
any  particular  religion  at  all  ; and  that  you  thus 
remove  gradually,  one  after  the  otliex-,  the  various, 
what  arc  called,  points  of  difference  between  x-eligions, 
and  reduce  religions  to  one  general  foi'm  of  Deism. 

23250.  But  still  you  are  inclined  to  think,  if  I inter- 
pret you  rightly,  that  if  the  general  system  of  the 
country  were  denominational,  and  that  the  population, 
as  far  as  possible,  was  parked  out  into  Catholic  schools 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Pi'otestant  schools  on  the  other 
hand,  still  where  there  were  any  outlying  balances,  if 
I may  use  such  an  expx-ession,  that  as  a mex'e  matter  of 
practical  administration  the  principle  might  be  adopted 
of  applying  to  these  residues  of  the  population  the 
united  system  as  an  exceptional  arrangement  1 — I think 


it  would  be  useful  and  good  in  this  sense  at  least, 
that  it  would  be  placing  the  question  on  its  true  basis.; 
it  would  be  a recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  that 
denominational  education  was  the  light  thing,  and  that 
the  contrary  was  to  be  considered  a case  rather  of 
exceptional  necessity  than  of  recognised  usefulness. 
This  alone,  would  be  a gx-eat  advantage,  because  it 
would  at  once  deprive  those  persons  who  are  fond  of 
promoting  and  propagating  the  mixed  system  as  such, 
of  all  motive  for  doing  so  ; because  if  there  go  out 
from  the  Committee  or  Board  an  officer  of  the  Board, 
and  that  the  object  of  that  Board  is  understood  to  be  the 
enforcing  and  propagating  of  the  mixed  system  of  educa- 
tion as  tire  best  thing  through  the  country,  you  will  find 
that  every  Inspector  and  every  officer  under  the  Beard 
will,  to  a certain  extent,  make  himself  the  apostle  of  that 
system.  This  is  a great  evil  in  itself,  and  is  done  away 
with  when  the  Board  faces  the  facts  that  it  has  to  deal 
with,  and  says,  “ We  recognise  that  the  right  system  of 
education  for  the  public,  of  whatever  persuasion  they 
are,  is  denominational  education.”  Once  you  have  that 
principle  recognised  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  you  gain  a 
great  practical  benefit,  because  you  at  once  do  away 
with  all  motive  that  Inspectors  or  other  officers  of  the 
Board  may  have,  or  think  that  they  may  have,  to  urge 
the  abstract  value  of  mixed  education  on  the  people. 

23251.  In  that  sense  the  arrangement  would  be  very 
good? — It  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  present 
system  ; but  I must  decline  to  state  how  far  my  objec- 
tion would  be  insuperable  or  otherwise  to  allowing 
schools  of  that  kind  at  all ; because  they  might  be 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
tolerable  for  Catholics  to  go  to  them,  and  they 
might  be  the  very  reverse  ; and  all  that  must  de- 
pend on  persons  wlro  know  the  local  circumstances  and 
exigencies.  On  the  other  hand,  I should  say  in  general 
that  I would  much  rather  have  a school  in  which  there 
were  a few  Protestants,  whom  I would  do  my  best 
to  protect  by  a conscience  clause,  if  there  could  be  one 
sufficiently  stringent  provided,  and  have  my  school  a 
Catholic  school.  I would  much  rather  have  that  than 
allow  a few  Catholics  under  my  care  to  go  to  a numer- 
ously attended  Protestant  school.  That  I have  an  in- 
superable objection  to,  and  I think  I would  face  any 
difficulty  rather  than  allow  it. 

23252.  The  arrangement  you  would  prefer  under 
these  circumstances  would  be  to  have  in  such  a locality 
where,  we  shall  say,  there  were  two-thirds  Catholics  and 
one-tlrird  Protestants — a school  which  would  be  still  a 
Catholic  school,  but  with  a stringent  conscience  clause 
protecting  the  religious  principles  of  the  minority  ? — I 
prefer  the  arrangement  that  you  speak  of  in  a school 
where  there  would  be  two-thirds  Catholics  and  one-third 
Protestants ; but  before  making  an  arrangement  for 
permitting  one-third  of  Catholics,  where  there  was  one- 
third  members  of  my  flock,  to  go  to  a school  where 
there  were  two-tliirds  of  Protestants,  I would  go  to  any 
trouble  and  expense,  if  expense  were  needed,  and  exer- 
tion, to  instruct  those  ten  children,  say,  in  a school  of 
thirty,  or  get  them  instructed — to  instruct  them  my- 
self or  get  them  instructed — rather  than  send  them  to 
a school,  no  matter  what  conscience  clause  there  was, 
where  there  would  be  two-thirds  Protestants. 

23253.  In  answer  to  a question  you  referred  to  the 
case  of  persons  who,  although  advocating  the  system 
of  united  education  as  applied  to  the  working  classes 
or  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  avoided  availing 
themselves  of  its  advantages  when  it  came  home  to 
their  own  families  or  to  their  own  class  1 — Yes. 

23254.  Did  you  not  at  the  time  refer  rather  to  tiro 
case  of  persons  sending  children  to  England  to  boarding 
schools,  as  you  mentioned,  or  to  conventual  schools  in 
this  country,  rather  than  to  the  use  of  ordinary  day 
schools  1 — Well,  I had  not  the  distinction  present  to  my 
mind  at  all  at  the  time.  My  experience  of  what 
families  do  certainly  has  more  reference  to  boarding 
schools  than  to  day  schools,  for  this  reason,  that  nearly 
all  persons  of  the  upper  classes  whom  I know  send 
their  children  to  boarding  schools.  I have  not  in  my 
parish,  as  I suppose  you  are  aware,  Sir  Robert,  a 
denominational  day  school  for  the  upper  classes; 
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•what  they  do  in  the  city  of  Dublin  I really  do  not 
know. 

23255.  But  do  you  not  recognise  a distinction  be- 
tween a boarding  school  where  the  domestic  life  is  to  be 
considered,  where  the  child  stands  in  circumstances 
similar  to  actual  life  in  his  family,  and  a day  school, 
where  he  would  only  go  for  a few  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  merely  secular  instruction? — Well,  it 
mi'dit  be  a consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  that 
would  make  him  feel  less  free  to  send  his  child  to  a 
mixed  boarding  school  than  to  a day  school.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I think  the  broad  fact  is  there,  that  we 
have  no  such  thing  as  mixed  boarding  schools ; we  have 
no  such  thing  as  even  mixed  day  schools,  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  for  the  education  of  people  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  We  have  such  things  as  schools 
conducted  by  masters  who  are  exclusively  Protestant, 
and  schools  conducted  by  masters  who  are  exclusively 
Catholic ; and,  of  course,  I am  aware  of  a few  cases  in 
which  parents  have  sent  their  children  to  schools  con- 
ducted by  Protestant  masters ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  think  that  they  do  it  ever  from  any  approval  of 
the  mixed  system,  but,  I think  that  whenever  they  do 
it  it  is  because  these  are  generally  schools  where  there 
is  a training  for  competitive  examinations,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  that  they  think  they  cannot  get  so 
efficiently  elsewhere ; and,  as  success  in  these  exami- 
nations is  often  the  turning  point  in  a young  man’s 
life,  a Catholic  parent  may  say,  “ I would  much  rather 
send  my  child  to  a Catholic  school  if  I could  : still  what 
can  I do  in  this  case.  I do  not  think  there  is  a Catholic 
school  in  the  city  of  Dublin  where  my  child  can  be 
successfully  prepared  for  his  examination.” — (I  am 
merely  putting  an  hypothesis ; I am  not  offering  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  schools ; but  this  is  the 
process  of  reasoning  that  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
parent.) — “ Such  a master  has  a great  celebrity,  and  his 
pupils  have  always  passed  very  well  at  the  competitive 
examinations  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  the 
various  places  that  it  is  an  object  for  a young  man  in 
life  to  gain  admission  to.”  And  the  parents,  balancing 
between  the  two  considerations,  may  say,  “In  God’s 
name  we  will  run  the  risk  and  send  the  child ; we  hope 
that  the  master  will  not  be  unprincipled  enough  to 
make  any  bad  impression  on  him  ; and  the  good  im- 
pressions he  receives  at  home  will  neutralize  any  harm 
that  may  be  otherwise  done.”  Whether  the  fact  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  I take  it  for 
granted  that  when  it  does  the  reasoning  process  that  I 
have  described  is  what  takes  place  in  the  parents’  minds. 

23256.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  an  educa- 
tional plan  such  as  I shall  try  to  describe  to  you  ? If 
the  State,  or  the  public  authority  of  the  State,  said, 
“ we  will  not  interfere  with  or  take  any  notice  of  reli- 
gious instruction  at  all ; we  shall  merely  look  after 
secular  instruction ; we  shall  pay,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
the  results  of  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  secular 
instruction  ; and  we  shall  leave  to  the  manager  of  the 
school  to  deal  with  religious  instruction  absolutely  as 
he  likes,  and  he  may  have  it  of  whatever  denomination 
he  belongs  to  or  prefers,  or  not  have  it  at  all  if  he 
likes ; we  shall  simply  give  the  public  money  for  those 
subjects,  which  we  considered  to  be  the  elements  of 
purely  secular  education ; and  we  shall  be  willing  to 
contribute  in  that  way  to  the  support  of  any  school, 
whether  conducted  by  Catholics  or  Protestants,  or  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  are  neither  Catholics  nor  Pro- 
testants ; we  shall  pay  equally  to  each  upon  the  results 
of  examinations  ?” — So  far  as  you  describe  the  matter  it 
strikes  me  that  it  would  be  practically  a denominat  ional 
system ; if  you  further  ask  me  my  opinion  on  the 
subject,  I will  say  that  if  the  State  dealt  with 
managers  that  would  say — “ I prefer  the  mixed  system 
of  education  in  my  school,  and  therefore  I shall  try  to 
get  Protestant  and  Catholic  instruction  for  them,  and 
make  it  as  palatable  as  I can  for  all  classes  in  that 
way,”  I simply  think  that  the  money  that  would  be 
allocated  for  schools  of  that  character  would  be  wasted, 
as  no  person  would  go  to  them.  The  schools  that 
you  propose  to  be  erected,  would  be  either  Protestant 
or  Catholic. 


23257.  Yes? — And  therefore  would  be  denomina-  Dec.  s,  ises 

23258.  Yes,  but  if  the  State  expected  that  result,  if  Mo^ignore 
the  result  came  ? — Oh,  I thought  you  asked  my  opinion  Laurence 
if  the  State  proposed  this  plan,  and  my  opinion  would  Forde,  p.p., 
be  that  that  would  be  the  result.  va 

23259.  I ask  you  this,  whether  you,  in  your  ex- 
perience as  manager  of  schools,  and  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  Church, 
would  object  to  such  a scheme,  or  be  disposed  to  re- 
ceive it  and  act  upon  it  ? — Unless  there  be  something  in 
it  that  I do  not  see  at  first  sight,  I must  say  that  I do 
not  think  there  would  be  anything  to  object  in  it ; 
because  I should  get  all  I want,  and  others  would  get 
what  they  want.  I would  get  what  was  most  con- 
ducive for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  people  under 
my  charge,  and  would  not  care  what  other  people  got. 

I should  be  very  glad  that  others  got  what  would  make 
their  schools  comfortable  and  efficient. 

23260.  Mr.  Sullivan  referred  to  a meeting  held  at 
Cork  on  the  subject  of  intermediate  education  ? — Yes. 

23261.  You  were  not  present  at  that  meeting? — 

Oh,  no ; I was  not  at  it.  I have  even  but  a very  faint 
recollection  of  it. 

23262.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  the  meeting  to  which 
reference  was  made  was  broken  up  by  the  entrance  in 
very  large  bodies  of  a class  of  persons  who  were  not 
those,  that  would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  in- 
termediate schools? — Well,  I have  no  very  distinct  re- 
collection of  it.  You  help  me  a little  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  it,  but  the  thing,  so  to  speak,  created  no  very 
distinct  impression  on  my  mind.  I am  willing  to 
admit  the  fact,  if  you  say  you  have  a more  distinct 
recollection  of  it.  I remember  distinctly  the  names  of 
the  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croke  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Barlow — who  addressed  the  meeting,  and  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  neutralizing  its  object.  How  it  terminated, 
beyond  a very  vague  recollection  that  is  brought  into 
my  mind,  I really  cannot  say. 

23263.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  a meeting  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Cork  of  such  a position  as  that  their 
children  would  be  likely  to  attend  intermediate  schools  ? 

— Well,  not  from  any  historic  recollection,  except  of  the 
names  of  the  two  clergymen.  I take  it  for  granted,  as  it 
was  a meeting  for  the  purposes  of  intermediate  educa- 
tion, and  to  consider  the  details  of  the  matter,  that  the 
parties  were  of  that  class  of  life  that  you  describe,  but 
from  a distinct  historical  recollection  of  what  I then 
read  of  the  meeting,  I have  no  recollection  at  present. 

23264.  But  do  you  consider  that  any  conclusions 
should  be  drawn  from  the  final  result  or  resolution  of 
that  meeting,  as  the  meeting  was  invaded  by  large 
bodies  of  the  lowest  population  in  Cork  and  the  plat- 
form nearly  upset,  and  the  persons  who  originally  con- 
vened and  constituted  the  meeting  expelled  from  the 
building  ? — No,  I should  be  slow  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sion, at  least  I should  do  it  hesitatingly,  from  the  re- 
solution of  any  public  meeting  on  any  subject  what- 
ever-, so  far  as  it  comes  from  a meeting,  observe  ; and 
in  particular,  my  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the 
esteem  in  which  mixed  or  denominational  educa- 
tion is  held  in  this  country  are  not  derived  from  the 
resolutions  of  meetings  at  all.  They  are  derived 
from  my  own  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
parents  deal  with  their  children.  With  respect  to  a 
great  number  of  those  even  amongst  the  laity  who 
are  supposed  to  favour  in  their  conversation  mixed 
education,  I think  that  their  views  can  be  explained 
in  the  very  same  way  that  the  views  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  bishops  are  explained.  They  take  a practi- 
cal, and,  so  to  speak,  expediency  view  of  the  matter. 

They  are  doing  the  best  with  what  they  have  before  them. 

They  may  not  distinguish  as  clearly  as  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  more  precisely,  though, 
perhaps,  less  practically,  between  the  questions  of  prin- 
ciple and  practice — as  lawyers,  for  instance,  or  eccle- 
siastics might — but  I think  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  laity  in  Ro- 
land would,  if  they  got  a fair  option  and  chance, 
prefer  immensely  the  denominational  system  of  educa- 
tion to  the  mixed  system  ; and  I may  add,  that  I do 
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not  think  that,  circumstances  being  alike  for  all  systems, 
they  could,  as  it  seems  to  me,  generally,  have  any  other 
opinion  on  the  abstract  question,  no  matter  what  the 
practice  may  be  in  individual  cases,  which,  as  I said, 
must  always  be  adjudicated  on  by  a very  accurate 
survey  and  consideration  of  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  not  only  each  class  but  each  individual  is 
placed. 

23265.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an  individual,  although 
recognising  the  superiority  of  denominational  educa- 
tion as  an  abstract  principle,  and  feeling  it  to  be  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  more  commodious,  may  still 
feel  himself  bound  as  a citizen  of  the  State  and  studying 
the  practical  circumstances  in  which  the  population  of 
the  country  are  placed,  to  believe  that  on  the  whole 
the  united  system  of  education  is  more  practically  use- 
ful, may  Vie  made  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
religion,  and  on  the  whole  is  more  deserving  of  sup- 
port^— As  a general  question  I certainly  think  not. 

23266.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  denominational 
schools  existed  over  the  country  where  there  are  suffi- 
cient children  of  two  different  communions,  and  that, 
as  you  suggested,  in  places  where  the  minority  were 
not  able  to  maintain  a school,  a single  school  were 
maintained  with  a conscience  clause,  how  would  the 
conscience  clause  work  with  reference  to  those  little 
pel  i,rious  observances  coming  in  at  stated  hours,  short 
prayers,  and  so  on,  to  which  you  referred  before,  and 
to  which  you  seem  to  attach  considerable  importance! 
—I  think  the  question  is  one  of  course  that,  put  in 
that  way,  refers  to  a Catholic  school  in  which  there 
would  be  a minority  of  persons  of  another  religion.  I 
never-  would  contemplate  the  elimination  of  those  prac- 
tices. I should  simply  say  that  the  minority  should 
manage  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience,  that  they 
should  not  bo  offended  with  everything  they  would 
see  or  with  everything  that  others  would  say  in  their 
presence,  as  long  as  the  things  were  not  in  themselves 
offensive,  and  that  they  should  look  upon  it  as  if  they 
were  unfortunately  placed  where  there  was  a bad 
climate  or  any  other  material  disadvantage. 

23267.  That  they  should  stand  by,  passive  spectators! 
-That  they  should  either  stand  by  or  sit,  just  as  they 
pleased  themselves.  I would  not  ask  them  to  go  on 
with  any  of  those  religious  observances.  Where  I had 
a few  children  of  different  religious  persuasions  I would 
always  try  to  make  the  occasions  of  observing  the 
duties  of  religion  as  little  frequent  as  possible ; as  I 
think  it  is  a bad  lesson  to  give  children  at  all,  and 
one  which  weakens  the  power  of  religion  over  them,  to 
see  persons,  whether  as  masters,  mistresses,  clergymen, 
or  others,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  have  every  senti- 
ment of  respect  for,  not  of  one  view  on  what  they  all 
pretend  to  think  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  I 
think  it  must  make  a bad  impression  on  them. 

23268.  Could  you  separate  the  secular  and  religious 
instruction  sufficiently  to  give  those  Protestant  chil- 
dren what  the  State  would  consider  sufficient  security  ? 
—Well,  I should  say  that  it  would  be  impossible.  I 
really  was  never  placed  in  the  position  of  being  obliged 
to  consider  it  much.  If  I had  to  mind  or  to  take  care 
of  a school  of  the  kind  I would  try  to  conduct  it  with 
as  little  offence,  if  the  word  is  a proper  one,  to  the 
children  of  another  persuasion  as  I possibly  could; 
but  that  is  all  I can  say  of  it.  I wish  to  have  nothing 
at  all  to  say  to  schools  of  the  kind. 

23269.  Looking  at  the  jealousy  with  which  Parlia- 
ment has  maintained  the  conscience  clause  in  England, 
do  you  think  you  could  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Par- 
liament in  Ireland!— I really  do  not  know  even  the 
wording  of  the  conscience  clause ; so  that  I am  not 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  I think 
the  strong  point  of  our  position  in  the  question  is,  that 
the  people  that  require  education  are  mainly  Catholic, 
and  that  there  is  really  no  practical  difficulty  in  getting 
up,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  schools,  and  that  the  legislature  and  the 
Government  should  face  the  facts  as  they  have  them, 
and  deal  with  them  accordingly,  rather  than  be  con- 
ducting for  the  sake  of  a few  isolated  exceptional 
cases  a system  which  is  altogether  disadvantageous 


from  beginning  to  end,  and  which  is  not  in  harmony 
with  itself  or  with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
people. 

23270.  Must  you  not  also  consider  that  the  Parlia- 
ment that  votes  the  grants  and  holds  the  purse  strings 
is  in  its  majority  Protestant! — Yes,  but  I think  they 
ought  to  do  justice  to  all  classes. 

23271.  Would  not  that  fact  make  them  tenacious  of 
obtaining  security  for  Protestant  minorities!— Well,  I 
suppose  it  would.  We  are  in  the  habit,  in  this  country 
at  least,  of  finding  all  parties  that  are  in  a position  to 
control  matters,  very  well  inclined  to  protect  Protest- 
ants, and  to  give  them  every  possible  advantage  they 
can.  When  we  find  it  so  in  this  country  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  it  was  the  case  with  the  Parlia- 
ment in  England  either.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
view  the  matter  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  look  for  what  is 
just  and  fair.  We  do  not  ask  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  any  person,  but  we  think  that  we  have  a 
right  to  the  free  exercise  of  our  own. 

23272.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Suppose  in  that  case  a 
practically  denominational  system  were  carried  out, 
would  there  not  be  Catholic  minorities  to  be  protected 
in  the  north,  where  there  are  no  schools  for  them,  and 
Protestant  minorities  in  the  south,  where  there  are  no 
schools  for  Protestants  !— Well,  that  is  a question  of 
statistics,  but  I believe  the  cases  would  be  very  rare 
and  exceptional. 

23273.  But  applying  it  only  to  the  case  where  the 
minority  would  occur,  how  would  you  meet  that  case  1 

It  would  be  always  a question  of  what  you  consider 

a anUi  cent,  number  to  constitute  or  to  admit  of  the 
establ  ishment  of  a separate  school  for  them.  Of  course 
according  to  the  different  view  you  take  of  that  point 
you  either  restrict  or  extend  the  difficulty  very  con- 
siderably. I have  thought  over  the  matter,  and  the 
only  remedy  I should  say  for  it  would  be  to  give  the 
allocation  of  portion  of  the  grant  to  the  heads  of  the 
religious  persuasions,  to  help  according  to  their  wishes 
the  various  localities  according  to  their  local  wants. 
If  there  were  Protestants  in  a locality  where  they 
could  not  well  form  a school  with  the  ordinary  resources 
of  support,  let  them  get  some  assistance  from  some 
central  fund.  But  I really  have  been  always  led  to 
think  that  the  cases  were  purely  exceptional,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  deal  with  them.  Neither  Parliament  or 
Government  can  possibly  deal  with  the  question  in 
a strictly  logical  spirit,  because  in  the  end  if  there 
be  only  one  person  of  a particular  persuasion  in  the 
locality,  you  have  got  to  upset  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  entire  neighbourhood  for  the  sake  of  that  one 
person.  It  is  a great  deal  better  that  such  a family 
should  be  subject  to  a little  inconvenience  in  going 
and  setting  up  somewhere  else,  just  as  if  they  could 
not  find  land  to  live  on  and  should  go  elsewhere.  If 
it  were  logically  the  duty  of  the  Government  or  Parlia- 
ment to  ° protect  minorities  they  should  protect 
individuals,  and  I think  that  leads  to  absurdities. 

23274  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  not  there  a few 
Protestant  policemen  scattered  over  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  who  could  not  be  so  easily  dispensed 
with  in  certain  neighbourhoods  from  time  to  time ! — 
I think  a Catholic  policeman  is  quite  as  good  as 
a Protestant  one  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  that  he 
will  act  as  faithfully  and  is  quite  as  deserving  of  confi- 
dence, no  matter  what  neighbourhood  he  may  be  placed 

23275.  Then  you  propose  to  restrict  the  Catholic 
Constabulary  to  the  south  and  west,  and  confine  the 
Protestants  to  the  north! — No;  you  will  recollect  1 
am  not  proposing  a system  at  all.  You  give  me 
a system,  and  I am  stating  my  opinion  of  it.  I have 
not  proposed  it.  I am  not  proposing  a system  for 
the  education  of  the  few  Protestants  there  may  be 
in  the  country.  I am  only  stating  what  I thuik 
the  Catholics  have  a right  to.  They  are  the 
poorer  population  of  the  country,  the  most  deprived  of 
resources,  and  most  thrown  on  themselves,  and  that  1 
must  say  by  causes  not  altogether  out  of  the  control  of  the 
governing  powers,  that  were,  at  least,  if  not  those  that 
are.  These  arc  elements  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
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consideration,  and  I think  that  the  Catholic  body 
ought  to  get  a large  amount  of  consideration  and  sup- 
port on  that  account.  If  we  adhere  to  strict  prin- 
ciples in  some  cases  only,  and  do  not  adhere  to  them  in 
all  we  shall  find  that  people  will  attribute  the  views 
we  support  to  other  reasons  than  a mere  wish  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  education. 

23276.  Mr.  Stokes. — Supposing  that  in  removing  all 
the  regulations  which  restrict  religious  teaching,  Parlia- 
ment were  to  require  from  every  school  a certificate 
that  no  child  had  been  excluded  from  the  school  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  and  that  no  child  admitted  had 
been  forced  to  learn  a religion  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  parent,  should  you,  as  manager  of  several  schools, 
be  able  to  give  a certificate  of  that  kind — that  no  child 
had  been  excluded  from  the  school  on  account  of  reli- 
gion ?— Should  I as  manager  of  my  own  schools  ? Cer- 
tainly ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I must  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  if  the  system  were  practically  a mixed  system, 

I should  not  be  able  to  give  that  certificate ; in  other 
words,  that  I would  not  co-operate  with  that  system. 
•But  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  Protestant  child  ever 
thinks  of  coming  to  my  schools,  because  there 
arc  Protestant  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no 
Protestant  child  wishes,  ordinarily  speaking,  to  be  in- 
structed by  Catholic  instructors,  and  vice  versa. 

23277.  If  all  restrictive  rules  were  waived,  would 
not  you  naturally  avail  yourself  of  the  freedom  that  you 
and  other  managers  would  enjoy  to  conduct  schools  in 
accordance  with  your  own  views,  religious  and  otherwise  7 
Well,  I certainly  should. 

23278.  In  that  case  you  would  not  see  any  great 
objection  to  that  certificate  which  I mentioned  ? — W ell, 
there  are  two  ways  of  excluding  a child  from  school ; 
you  will  exclude  a child  either  by  shutting  the  door 
and  saying  “ this  is  a Catholic  school,  and  you  are  a 
Protestant  and  cannot  come  into  it or  you  will  ex- 
clude a child  of  Protestant  parents  by  carrying  on 
practices  in  school  to  which  Protestant  parents  would 
have  a reasonable  objection.  Now,  I must  say  that, 
without  consideration,  I do  not  see  any  way  at  once 
of  carrying  on  a really  Catholic  school  to  which  a Pro- 
testant parent  would  have  no  objection. 

23279.  That  second  exclusion  would  be  perfectly 
admissible  probably,  but  do  you  not  think  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  for  the  Government  to  exercise  no 
supervision  at  all  in  the  matter! — 'Would  they  not  be 
exercising  a supervision  by  the  very  fact  of  asking  this 
•certificate  ? 

23280.  You  do  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
that  would  be  merely  one  step  towards  extending  the 
protection  of  the  State  to  all  citizens,  without  any 
oppression  of  the  majority? — Well,  I must  say  that,  as 
fivr  as  I understand  the  question,  it  would  be  rather 
mistaking  the  action  of  the  instructor  and  mistaking 
the  action  of  the  State  than  anything  else,  because 
practically  the  case  is  thus : — the  school  is  either  a 
Catholic  or  a Protestant  school,  and  if  it  is  a Catholic 
school  I do  not  see  how  a Protestant  would  have  any 
wish  or  inclination  to  be  in  it,  and  if  a Protestant  school, 
it  is  the  other  way ; so  that  I cannot  see  any  practical 
use  of  that  certificate.  I do  not  understand  the  machineiy 
of  which  it  would  form  a part,  in  fact. 

23281.  The  machinery  would  act  in  this  way,  that 
in  order  that  the  school  might  annually  draw  the 
stipend  of  the  master  and  the  other  allowances  to  which, 
after  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  entitled,  that  certi- 
ficate must  be  produced  from  the  manager  of  the  school, 
and  that  if  the  manager  would  not  give  it,  then  he  would 
forfeit  his  right  to  the  grant? — But,  except  it  be  as 
an  expedient,  I really  do  not  see  any  other  utility  that 
this  condition  would  have  ; because  what  pui'pose  would 
this  certificate  serve?  If  I am  to  get  my  grant  for  a 
denominational  school,  what  is  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment inquiring  any  further  certificate  about  it.  If  it 
is  a school  that  gives  a good  secular  instruction,  and 
the  Government  sends  in  an  Inspector  to  see  that  the 
money  is  properly  spent  in  giving  a good  secular  in- 
struction, I do  not  see  what  utility  there  is  in  requiring 
this  additional  certificate  from  a school  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  purely  denominational. 


23282.  Do  you  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  get  rid  Dec.  8, 1 868. 
of  the  necessity  of  forming  two  classes  of  schools,  one  — 
in  large  places  where  there  may  be  Catholic  and  Pro-  Mol;signore 
testant  schools,  and  the  other  in  the  small  places,  Laurence 
where  the  population  could  only  sustain  one  school,  Forde,  n.r., 
and  that  without  necessitating  an  inquiry  on  the  part  VG- 
of  the  State,  as  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — Well,  it  strikes  me  that  if  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  population  are  considered,  the  State  merely  with- 
draws more  out  of  the  question  by  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
leaves  people  to  deal  with  it  themselves ; but  I do  not 
think  the  morality  of  the  question  is  altered  by  it  at  all, 
because  if  you  suppose  certain  duties  to  belong  to  the 
State,  which  I do  not  admit,  they  ought  to  look  their 
duties  straight  in  the  face,  and  dischai'ge  them,  and  not 
try  to  get  out  of  them  by  throwing  the  responsibility 
on  individuals. 

23283.  With  respect  to  those  religious  practices 
which  you  spoke  of,  are  they  commonly  can-ied 
on  in  the  schools  under  secular  teachers  1 — Well,  I 
should  say  more  or  less  they  are.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a person  so  little 
gifted  with  powers  of  description  as  I am,  exactly  to 
describe,  or  explain  them,  or  show  the  effect  of 
them.  I can  give  you  a passage  delivered  by  a gentleman 
better  capable  of  desci'iption  than  I am,  at  a meeting 
held  in  Dublin,  who  dealt  with  the  subject  very 
graphically  in  advocating  the  necessity  of  allowing 
these  practices  publicly  in  schools.  He  concluded 
with  this  observation  which  I think  is  very  forcible. 

After  describing  the  various  ways  that  those  little  ap- 
pliances and  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear,  he 
speaks  in  this  way : — 

“ I am  convinced  that  the  influence  of  this  religious  at- 
mosphere is  more  powerful,  more  penetrating  than  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  instruction,  strictly  so  called,  or  of  con- 
troversial  teaching,  or  of  learned  lectui'es.  Put  a Protes- 
tant child  into  the  midst  of  Catholic  pupils,  and  let  him 
be  surrounded  by  Catholic  practices  ; speak  to  him  not  of 
x-eligion,  never  hint  a word  of  controversy ; and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  child,  of  his  own  free  accord  will  be- 
come a Catholic.  Yet  this  is  the  very  influence  we  are 
forced  to  banish  from  our  own  schools,  by  the  system  of 
mixed  education.” 


So  that  every  Catholic  child  in  these  mixed  schools 
loses  an  amount  of  religious  influence  which  would  be 
practically  sufficient  to  make  a Catholic  of  any  Protes- 
tant child. 

23284.  Can  you  say,  as  a manager  of  schools  under 
secular  teachers,  whether  in  these  schools  the  Angelus 
is  always  said? — Well,  I cannot  say.  always — that  is 
always  in  every  school ; but  I take  it  for  granted  it  is 
said  in  all  of  my  own  schools. 

23285.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  that  a matter  of  fact, 
do  you  know  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  already 
told  the  Commissioners  that  I cannot  speak  for  the 
daily  action  of  my  schools.  I am  engaged  in  other 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  administration,  and  I am  not 
the  official  manager  of  any  of  my  schools  at  present, 
so  I really  cannot  speak  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  That 
was  the  rule  of  the  parishwhen  I was  a curate  in  it,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  a good  many  of  the  same  clei'gy- 
men  are  there,  and  the  same  tx'aditionary  management 
was,  I know,  continued  during  the  interval,  and 
since  I returned  as  pax-ish  priest,  and  I take  for  gi-anted 
the  same  practices  are  still  observed. 

23286.  And  should  I understand  you  to  say  that 
the  same  practices  are  generally  observed  in  National 
schools  throughout  the  country  ? — I do  not  know  of 
National  schools  throughout  the  counti-y ; but  I know 
this,  that  in  Catholic  schools  under  Catholic  management 
throughout  the  country,  without  speaking  of  any  par- 
ticular or  definite  practices,  thei'e  is  a sufficient  amount 
of  religious  influence  brought  to  bear  dui-ing  not  only 
particular  houi-s  in  the  day,  but  also  during  the  entire 
day,  which  is  very  powei-ful  in  maintaining  that  Ca- 
tholic atmosphere  about  the  children. 

23287.  Our  reference  is  just  now  as  to  these  prac- 
tices. Can  you  speak  decidedly  on  that? — I have 
already  stated  that  I am  not  gifted  with  sufficient 
powers  of  desciiption  even  to  go  through,  in  any 
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'■  creditable  way,  a list  of  those  practices.  They  are 
influences  that  are  certainly  at  work  in  all  Catholic 
schools  more  or  less,  and  where  they  are  at  work  they 
exercise  a powerful  and  a lasting  effect.  We  cannot 
use  these  influences  to  the  same  extent  at  all  in  our 
schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  as  we  could  if  they 
were  purely  denominational  schools  ; but  we  cannot 
eliminate  them  altogether  from  our  schools,  for  the 
very  presence  of  the  clergyman  is  an  influence  in 
itself ; and  the  very  fact  of  seeing  the  clergyman  there 
as  a superior  person  in  the  school,  not  as  the  servant 
of  anybody,  but  in  the  position  which  religion  gives  to 
a clergyman,  as  most  respected  on  account  of  his 
religious  character — the  fact  of  the  children  seeing  the 
clergyman  before  them  in  that  capacity  is  in  itself  a 
religious  influence. 

23288.  But  just  to  come  to  the  one  point.  Should 
we  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools  throughout  the  country,  under  Roman  Catholic 
management,  the  practices  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred—the  Angelus,  say,  at  twelve  o’clock — are  ob- 
served?— I have  already  said  that  I know  nothing  of 
what  the  ordinary  daily  practices  are  in  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

23289.  You  have  stated  that  since  the  condemnation 
of  the  model  schools  by  the  bishops  that  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  are  placed  in  those  institutions  in  a 
false  position  spiritually? — I did  not  use  the  word 
“ spiritually.” 

23290.  I thought  I took  down  correctly  what  you  said. 
What  did  you  say  on  that  point? — I do  not  recollect, 
but  I am  certain  those  are  not  the  words  1 used. 

23291.  And,  then,  should  we  understand  you  to  say 
that  they  arc  not  placed  there  in  a false  position 
spiritually  ?— They  are  certainly  placed  there  in  a false 
position  towards  their  religious  superiors. 

23292.  In  what  way?— They  are  placed  in  a 
position  of  favouring  and  assisting  in  carrying  out  a 
system  which  they  know  is  not  only  not  approved  of 
by  their  religious  superiors,  but  positively  condemned. 

23293.  But  if  they  do  not  feel  it  to  be  a system 

condemned  in  the  forum  of  their  own  conscience  ? 

That  is  exactly  the  very  reason  why  I objected  to  your 
introducing  the  word  “spiritual”  in  the  matter.  I 
introduced  the  word  “ religious  ” because  we  have  in 
our  religious  system  the  distinction  very  clearly  marked 
out  between  the  forum  of  each  one’s  own  conscience, 
which  is  spiritual,  and  the  external  responsibility  he 
has  towards  his  religious  superiors  and  the  relations 
that  he  has  towards  them. 

23294.  I should  not  have  used  the  word  if  I was 
not  under  the  impression  that  you  used  it?— At  the 
same  time  will  you  allow  me  to  complete  my  answer 
by  saying  that  a Roman  Catholic  considers  himself  in 
the  forum  of  his  own  conscience,  subject  to  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  his  religious  superiors. 

23295.  In  this  matter? — In  this  matter. 

23296.  And  if  so,  how  should  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
in  the  model  schools,  and  pupil  teachers,  conscientious 

persons,  and  iu  full  communion  with  the  Church? I 

do  not  believe  that  there  are  very  many.  I believe 
that  they  are  there  under  very  strong  temptation  ; and 
as  to  the  amount  of  communion  with  the  Church 
whether  it  is  full  or  not,  I must  leave  that  question 
to  be  answered  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

I do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  full  communion  or 
not ; but  I know  this,  that  they  are  looked  upon  as 
being  iu  an  exceedingly  difficult  position  for  con- 
scientious Catholics  to  be  in. 

23297.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  those 
teachers  themselves  regard  themselves  as  in  a peculiarly 
unfortunate  position  ? — I may  assure  you,  sir,  I do  not 
know  how  they  regard  themselves.  They  may  consider 
themselves,  according  to  then-  way  of  viewing  things,  as 
very  fortunate,  because  they  get  perhaps  large  salaries. 

23298.  But  in  connexion  with  that,  did  I not  under- 
stand you  to  say  a short  while  ago  that  there  was  a 
positive  injury  to  young  men  in  being  trained  in  those 
model  schools  ? — I said  something  of  that  tendency,  and 
I repeat  it. 


23299.  But  is  there  not  a positive  benefit  to  those 
young  men  in  receiving  good  salaries  ? — But  you  are 
referring  to  different  parties  altogether.  It  may  be  a 
great  advantage  to  teacher  A to  get  a large  salary  as 
master  of  a model  school,  and  it  may  be  a great  disad- 
vantage to  pupil  teachers  in  training,  B,  C,  D,  F an<i 
all  the  rest,  who  are,  by  being  trained  in  a model 
school,  put  outside  the  number  of  those  who  can  be 
after  a certain  date  engaged  by  the  managers  of  nearly 
all  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 

23300.  If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  so 
many  of  these  young  men  filling  up  the  vacant  places 
in  the  model  schools,  and  coming  in  when  the  vacan- 
cies arise  ? — I don’t  know.  That  is  a question  for  each 
person  to  decide  for  himself.  I take  for  granted  that 
present  good  has  a great  influence  in  any  person’s 
determination  ; and  if  he  gets  a good  situation  in  the 
model  school  he  is  rendered  so  far  independent  of  the 
prospects  that  would  await  him  if  he  had  to  take  his 
chance  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 

23301.  If  there  is  a positive  disadvantage  to  young 
men,  and  a certainty  of  sustaining  injury,  would  not 
that  soon  tell  upon  the  entire  community,  and  deprive 
the  model  schools  of  the  supply  of  yoimg  men  ? — It  has 
told  on  them.  If  you  speak  of  teachers,  that  is  one 
question,  and  if  you  speak  of  pupil  teachers,  that  is 
another. 

23302.  Are  there  any  persons  excluded  from  the 
sacraments  owing  to  their  teaching  in  these  model 
schools  ? — I am  not  in  contact  with  any  of  the  model 
schools  and  therefore  I cannot  say  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

23303.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  since  the 
condemnation  of  the  model  schools  they  were  excluded 
from  the  sacraments  ? — No,  sir,  you  did  not.  I did  not 
say  it.  I really  do  not  know  what  the  Church  discipline 
of  each  locality  is.  The  authorities  are  very  circum- 
spect and  very  prudent,  and  they  regulate  themselves 
altogether  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  functions  in 
that  matter  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place. 
It  may  be  a very  correct,  and  proper,  and  advisable 
thing  to  enact  severe  penalties  and  enforce  a rigid  rule 
in  one  place  and  very  inadvisable  in  another. 

23304.  But  is  not  the  system  uniform  and  under 
one  head  ? — What  system,  pray  ? 

23305.  Your  own  system  ? — Certainly,  but  it  is  not 
an  iron  rule  that  binds  every  person  to  think,  and  to  act 
in  the  same  way,  regardless  of  circumstances,  just  as 
if  they  were  all  parts  of  a machine  moved  by  one 
spring. 

23306.  Would  it  be  on  the  ground  of  conscience  that 
the  teachers  or  parties  going  to  these  model  schools  to 
be  trained  would  be  deprived  of  the  sacraments? — It 
would  be  for  the  violation  of  a law  or  ordinance  of 
the  Church.  It  is  not  with  reference  to  an  individual 
conscience  that  laws  or  general  regulations  are  made.  If 
you  .ask  for  the  general  principle  by  which  ecclesiastics 
conduct  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  it 
is  what  St.  Paul  says  in  speaking  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  that  “it  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  edification 
and  not  for  destruction.”  That  is  a principle  that 
guides  us  very  much.  If  we  find  that  a rule  is  sure 
to  be  the  occasion  of  its  own  violation  by  being  too 
stringent  or  too  strict,  we  are  cautious  how  we  make 
it.  If  we  find  on  the  other  hand  that  the  rule  is  likely 
to  be  an  efficient  deterrent  from  committing  wrong,  or 
going  in  the  way  of  danger  and  wrong,  we  make  it 
with  less  hesitation. 

23307.  Well,  then,  in  its  operation  is  it  the  result 
of  expediency  ? — Is  what  ? 

23308.  The  application  of  that  principle  ? — Certainly 
not ; it  is  the  result  of  a wise  discretion  and  of  careful 
deliberation  in  each  particular  case  of  the  obligation  of 
the  particular  ruler  of  that  portion  of  the  Church. 

23309.  If  conscience  operates  in  the  matter  how  is 
it  that  it  applies  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  not  on 
the  other  ? — Well,  I really  cannot  undertake  to  explain 
the  matter  further. 

23310.  For  instance,  if  the  teacher  of  a model  school 
in  Derry  were  deprived  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  in 
Deny,  and  could  get  those  rites  by  crossing  the  bridge 
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to  the  Waterside  ? — I really  do  not  know.  You  must 
consult  the  authorities  of  Derry  for  that. 

.23311-  With  regard  to  such  a locality  as  Limerick, 
where  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy 
is  opposed  to  the  model  schools,  should  you  say  that 
the  teachers  there  were  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church  ? — I know  nothing  of  Limerick. 

23312.  Should  you  prefer  that  children  should  attend 
any  of  the  model  schools  in  this  country  to  their  stop- 
ping away  from  school  altogether  ? — Well,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  I should  prefer  their  stopping  away, 
because  their  stopping  away  in  the  present  circum- 
stances would  be  altogether  a voluntary  act  of  their 
own.  They  have  other  schools  to  go  to  ; therefore  I 
should  prefer  very  much  at  present  their  stopping  away 
altogether  to  their  going  to  a model  school. 

23313.  But  should  you  think  it  a legitimate  exercise 
of  clerical  authority  to  prevent  their  attending  ? — Oh, 
every  person  who  exercises  authority  must  think  for 
himself. 

23314.  But  should  you,  may  I ask  ? — I am  not  in 
authority,  and  have  not  a model  school,  so  that  you 
will  excuse  me  from  giving  an  opinion  on  a matter  of 
the  kind. 

23315.  May  I ask  is  there  any  necessity  that  they 
should  stop  away  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  necessity  ? 

23316.  There  are  some  Roman  Catholic  children 
who  attend  model  schools? — Very  few. 

23317.  Is  there  any  necessity  that  they  should  stop 
away? — I really  do  not  know.  If  you  tell. me  the 
model  school,  and  introduce  me  to  the  party,  ,1. will 
speak  to  the  party,  and  give  him  my  opinion. 

23318.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Limerick.  The 
Limerick  model  school  is  a little  out  of  the  city,  and 
the  children  to  go  to  it  require  to  pass  the  convent 
school,  and  a necessity  does  not  exist  in  that  case. 
How  do  you  account  for  their  passing  the  convent 
school  and  going  to  the  model  school  ? — I suppose  be- 
cause they  like.  I really  do  not  understand  why. 
They  are  free  agents,  and  they  pass  it  by  if  they  choose 
to  disobey  the  advice  they  get ; and  that  is  all  about 
it.  No  person  imagines  that  all  Catholics  do  every- 
thing that  they  are  obliged  to  do.  We  should  be  a 
very  happy  community  indeed  if  we  did. 


23319.  Mr.  Stokes. — May  it  not  be  concluded  from  an  Dec.  s,  i$6$. 

observation  of  the  different  cases  up  and  down  the  

country,  that  the  consideration  which  weighs  with  the  '.®CT' 
bishops  in  reference  to  those  model  schools  is  that  Laurence' 
where  there  is  no  suitable  place  such  as  religious  schools  Forde,  p.r., 
for  the  education  of  the  children,  they  may  extend  a v.o. 
larger  toleration  to  the  model  schools  than  they  do 
where  there  is  a good  school  for  them  ; as  for  example 
— you  know  Trim — at  Trim  there  is  a convent  school, 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  I understand  has  prohi- 
bited girls  from  going  to  the  model  school ; but  there 
is  no  suitable  school  for  the  Catholic  boys,  so  the  attend- 
ance of  boys  at  the  model  school  is  still  tolerated. 

Would  not  that  be  a general  explanation  of  what 
appeal's  to  be  a curious  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  different  places  ? — That  would  be  a general  explana- 
tion. That  principle  operates  to  a certain  extent  hero 
in  Dublin,  even.  We  have  a model  school  here  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  two  or  three  of  them  in 
Dublin.  Well,  some  of  them  are  very  much  under 
the  ban  of  the  clergy.  All  of  them  are  comprised  in 
the  general  disapprobation  of  them,  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  say  to  the  people, — that  is,  by  a general  rule, 

— “ You  will  be  committing  a sin,  you  shall  be  refused 
the  sacraments,  if  you  send  your  child  to  that  school  ” 

— until  we  have  provided  sufficient  opportunities  for 
their  going  elsewhere.  And  we  are  doing  this,  thank 
God,  very  rapidly,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
I suppose  we  shall  take  the  proper  action.  We  find 
our  people  very  willing  to  obey  us,  and  to  take 
not  only  our  strict  instruction,  but  even  our  coun- 
sel and  advice,  but  we  should  be  very  slow  to  give  a 
command  that  would  place  a parent  in  the  difficulty  of 
saying  “we  have  no  school  to  send  our  child  to.” 

That  is,  in  fact,  what  I meant  when  I observed  that  the 
Church  “ does  not  use  her  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  destruction,  but  for  edification.”  It  means,  too, 
what  is  frequently  conveyed  by  the  familiar  phrase, 
that  it  is  frequently  “ easier  to  lead  than  to  drive.”  It 
is  a matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  superior  to  determine 
which  he  deems  the  best  course,  and  the  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

[Adjourned.] 


Fifty-ninth  Day. — Dublin,  December  9,  1868. 

Present  : 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 
William  Brooke,  Esq., 
Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.i 
James  Gibson,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

.c.  William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


James  Duffy,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


23320.  The  Chairman. — Were  you  the  publisher  of 
a book  written  by  Mr.  Mahony  : a book  compiled  by 
him,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  schools  under  the  National 
Board? — I do  not  know  whether  he  is  an  Inspector  or 
not,  but  he  was  not  at  the  time  I published  the 
book. 

23321.  When  was  the  first  edition  of  that  book  pub- 
lished?— I think  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  1848. 

23322.  On  the  title  page  of  that  edition  what  was 
the  Christian  name  or  initials  of  Mr.  Mahony? — C. 
Mahony. 

23323.  When  was  the  second  edition  published  ? — 
The  second  edition  was  published  this  year. 

23324.  What  are  the  initials  in  that  second  edition  ? 
— It  is  D.  Mahony  in  this  one,  I suppose  by  mistake. 
I think  it  must  be  a mistake  of  the  printer. 


23325.  Mr.  Gibson.  — Ai-e  the  books  the  same  in 
their  text? — The  same. 

23326.  The  preface  the  same? — No;  the  preface  is 
not  the  same.  The  preface  to  the  original  one  was  too 
long,  and  I considered  it  useless  and  put  it  out  of  the 
second  edition. 

23327.  The  Chairman. — Some  reflections  were  made 
upon  the  fact  that  the  two  editions  had  different  initials 
of  the  Christian  name,  as  if  it  had  been  desired  to  de- 
stroy the  identity  between  the  two  editions  ? — No,  that 
is  not  the  case.  It  was  purely  a mistake  of  the  prin- 
ter, and  it  escaped  my  notice  in  correcting  the  proof- 
sheet. 

23328.  Is  the  change  of  letter  a thing  for  which  Mr. 
Mahony  is  at  all  responsible? — He  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  I never  saw  Mr.  Mahony  from 
0 P 2 
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the  time  the  first  edition  was  published,  nor  was  I 
aware  of  his  residence  or  anything  connected  with  him 
from  that  to  the  present  time. 

23329.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Does  the  copyright  of 
that  book  belong  to  you? — Yes,  sir. 

23330.  And  in  bringing  out  the  second  edition  you 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Mahony  ?— I lost  sight  of  him  for  twenty  years, 
and  I did  not  know  where  to  find  him.  He  was  then 
a student  in  Maynooth  College.  From  that  time  1 
never  heard  of  him. 

23331.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  did  not  communi- 
cate with  him  in  regard  to  bringing  out  the  second 
edition? — No. 

23332.  Was  the  only  object  in  modifying  the  pre- 
face in  the  second  edition  the  mere  abridgment? — I 
did  that  myself.  I considered  the  other  preface  too 
long  and  useless,  and  I left  it  out  of  the  second  edition, 
but  Mr.  Mahony  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

23333.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  retracting  or 
modifying  any  opinions  expressed  in  the  previous  edi- 
tion that  the  change  was  made? — No,  sir. 

23334.  And  Mr.  Mahony  was  quite  unconscious  of 
any  such  alteration  ? — He  knew  nothing  whatever  about 


it.  If  I -wished  to  communicate  with  him  about  it  I 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  I did  not  know  he  was 
living  at  all. 

23335.  You  had  originally  purchased  the  copyright 
of  the  book  from  Mr.  Mahony? — Yes,  sir. 

23336.  So  that  his  property  in  the  book  ceased  alto- 
gether ? — He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  then. 

23337.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  the  Commission  distinctly 
to  understand  that  Mr.  Mahony  did  not  revise  either 
the  title  page  or  any  part  in  the  second  edition  ? — He 
did  not.  I never  saw  Mr.  Mahony  from  shortly  after 
the  first  edition  was  published.  I never  saw  him  since. 
I never  had  any  communication  with  him,  nor  did  I 
know  where  he  resided. 

23338.  Master  Brooke. — The  second  preface  was 
written  by  yourself? — No ; it  was  abridged.  There 
was  a long  dissertation  in  the  first  one,  on  historical 
matters,  and  I abridged  it  in  the  second  edition. 

23339.  It  was  substantially  his  writing,  the  short 
preface? — Yes ; I might  have  put  in  a word  here  and 
there  to  connect  some  portion  of  it,  but  nothing  more. 

23340.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Are  we  to  understand 
that  anything  done  in  the  way  of  abridgment  was 
purely  your  own  act? — Purely  my  own  act. 


James  William  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  further  examined: — 


23341.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  reference  to  your 
letter  written  from  Greystones,  should  I understand 
you  to  convey  the  impression,  or  seek  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Commissioner  who  produced  it 
obtained  it  by  some  dishonourable  means  ? — Not  dis- 
honourable, in  relation  to  the  Commissioner,  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  eminently  dishonourable  in  relation  to  the 
parties  who  supplied  it  to  the  Commissioner. 

23342.  On  the  28th  November,  when  you  were  here 
— on  Saturday  week — in  answer  to  my  question,  you 
testified  thus,  “ all  the  previous  part  which  I have  just 
read  he”  [Dr.  Wilson]  “ wholly  omitted.  Dr.  Wilson 
wholly  omits  ‘ Greystones,  Delgany,’  he  omits  all 
reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter — the 
name  ‘ Enniscorthy,’  or  any  reference  to  it  never 
occurs,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  show  what  the  docu- 
ment really  is ; thereby  totally  altering  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  quoted,  which  could  be  understood  only 
from  the  context,”  and  so  on.  Now,  was  there  any 
design,  do  you  think,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner, 
in  omitting  any  parts  of  that  letter? — I think,  prima 
facie,  any  one  who  would  hear  the  letter,  in  its  full 
details,  read,  after  he  had  heard  the  mutilation  and 
garbling,  could  have  no  second  opinion  that  it  was 
made  to  place  me  in  the  position  of  recommending  the 
erection  of  model  schools,  whereas  the  real  drift  of  the 
letter  and  its  whole  object  was  urging  that  a model  • 
school  should  not  be  established  in  the  particular  place, 
Enniscorthy,  but  incidentally,  I say  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  there  are  many  towns  where  you  have  not 
inquired  whether  the  model  schools  are  desired  or  not. 
Try,  in  these  few  places  named,  and  if  the  model 
schools  are  desired,  why  then  establish  them. 

23343.  On  the  13th  of  July,  instead  of  attempting 
in  any  way  to  take  you  unawares,  did  I not,  before 
quoting  the  letter,  or  a portion  of  it,  which  I read, 
supply  you  with  the  date  ? — A date,  in  an  active 
official  life  of  a quarter  of  a century,  could  be  of  little 
service  to  me,  in  fixing  the  subject  of  a letter,  written 
more  than  twelve  years  ago. 

23344.  Should  we  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not 
discover  the  letter  and  the  character  of  the  letter  the 
moment  I referred  to  it  in  J uly  last  ? — I do  not  think 
I should  be  asked  the  question,  I have  so  often  and  so 
distinctly  stated  that  I was  wholly  ignorant  of  what 
the  real  subject  matter  of  the  whole  letter  was,  when 
that  portion  of  it  was  read  by  you. 

23345.  Had  you  not  previously  before  this  Commis- 
sion, in  regard  to  that  very  letter,  supplied  us  with  the 
date,  which  date  I gave  ? — I did  not  catch  your  question. 

23346.  Had  you  not  previously,  before  this  Com- 
mission, with  regard  to  that  very  letter,  supplied  us 


with  the  date  ? — No,  not  with  the  precise  date — with 
the  year,  only. 

23347.  Do  you  not  recollect  saying,  on  the  11th 
July,  “ I beg  to  remind  you  that  I applied  to  the  Board, 
through  their  secretary,  for  the  letter,  but  the  letter  is 
not  produced  ” ? — No,  I do  not  think  I said  that.  It 
must  have  been  a misprint  in  the  proofs. 

23348.  Again,  “ I applied  to  this  Commission  for  it, 
and  Lord  Powis  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  letter?” 
— Very  true.  That  is  what  I did  say ; and  there  must 
be  a mistake  in  the  other. 

23349.  Same  day  you  said : “Ten  years  ago  I pub- 
lished this  letter  in  this  book  of  mine,  that  they  could 
not  go  back  from  the  promise  they  had  made?” — That 
is,  the  Board’s  Order,  on  my  letter,  refusing  to  abandon 
the  project. 

23350.  Do  you  recollect  upon  that  very  occasion 
you  also  stated,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Sullivan,  “ I was  then 
living  that  summer  at  Greystones  ? There  was  no  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  bishop,  Dr.  Murphy,  had  just  died, 
and  without  consulting  any  person,  such  was  my  know- 
ledge of  the  locality,”  and  so  on  ? — I did  state  all  that, 
and  all  of  which  is  true. 

23351.  Do  you  not  recollect  on  the  13th  July,  one 
of  the  first  questions  I addressed  to  you  was  this,  “ do 
you  recollect  writing  a letter  on  the  29th  August, 
1856  ?” — I dare  say  you  asked  me  the  question.  What 
is  the  answer,  please  ? 

23352.  “ I cannot  recollect,”  was  your  answer. 
“ Read  the  letter,  and  I will  answer  ?” — Quite  right. 

23353.  Do  you  not  recollect  immediately  after  I 
began  to  read  your  letter,  and  before  I questioned  you 
in  reference  to  it,  you  interrupted  me  by  declaring,  “ My 
missing  letter  ! my  missing  letter  !”  or  words  to  that 
effect  ? — I may  have  done  so  ; but  I beg  to  tell  you, 
once  and  for  all,  if  by  this  sort  of  questioning  you  want 
to  get  out  of  me  the  admission,  contrary  to  fact,  that 
I was  aware,  when  you  read  the  passage,  of  the  iden- 
tical letter  from  which  it  was  detached,  that  your  time 
and  the  time  of  the  Commission  is  lost.  I beg  to  state, 
solemnly,  that  I did  not  know  then,  nor  for  days  after 
the  letter  was  read,  to  what  subject  it  referred.  That 
will  close  my  examination  on  the  point,  and  I trust 
you  will  not  ask  me  again. 

23354.  Do  you  recollect  you  immediately  recognised 
the  letter  as  your  own,  of  the  date  and  time  and  ob- 
ject indicated,  as  explained  by  your  answer  that  very 
moment  ? — No  answer  that  I gave,  or  could  give,  or 
that  I can  ever  give,  could  explain  what  you  have  now 
said.  I knew  nothing,  whatever,  save  the  date  of  the 
letter,  or  rather  of  the  extract  from  it. 

23355.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  you  like  to  have  a copy 
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of  the  letter  ? — No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes,  my  memory 
is  very  clear  on  the  point. 

23356.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Having  read  the  por- 
tion of  the  letter  giving  you  the  date,  I put  to  you 
the  question,  “ Did  you  write  that  !”  and  your  reply 
is  “lam  proud  of  having  written  that  letter.  I am 
obliged  to  you  for  exhuming  it  !” — Yes,  I did — a very 
proper  answer  to  give,  perfectly  consistent  with  my 
whole  life.  I added  more,  that  is  not  reported — if 
these  people  want  you  to  evangelize  them,  in  the  way 
of  education,  go  there,  but  if  not,  shake  the  dust  from 
your  feet  and  depart  that  town.  From  my  boyhood 
these  have  been  my  opinions,  and  I have  never  modi- 
fied them,  never  departed  from  them. 

23357.  Now,  do  you  not  recollect  saying  on  the 
28th  November,  when  here,  “ You  omitted  even  where 
I might  know,  for  I was  living  at  Greystones,  Delgany, 
and  it  being  a model  school,  the  subject  might  have 
reminded  me  of  it;  and  it  was  only  when  time 
brought  this  to  my  mind  that  I thought  this  might  be 
the  case,  and  I went  to  the  Freeman’s  J ournal  office, 
and  searched  the  files  of  the  year  1862  for  copies 
of  the  two  letters  that  I wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
giving  an  account  of  the  visit  I made  to  the  Ennis- 
corthy  Model  School,  being  the  historian  of  its  failure 
as  I was  the  prophet  of  the  same”  ? And  in  answer 
to  another  question  which  I put — “ Did  you  not  re- 
cognise the  connexion  between  what  I read  and  the 
previous  part  of  the  letter  as  portions  of  the  commu- 
nication which  you  wrote  at  Greystones  1” — your  reply 
was,  “I  did  not,  and  for  many  days  after  I was 
thinking  of  what  it  might  be,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
case  of  its  being  part  of  the  Enniscortky  letter  that  I 
went  as  a dernier  ressort  to  try  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  for  it.”  To  which  do  you  adhere,  your  evi- 
dence of  July  or  your  evidence  of  November! — I do 
not  know  anything  in  the  two  statements  that  con- 
flicts. Place,  in  proper  form,  the  two  statements  that 
appear  to  you  to  conflict. 

23358.  Mr.  Gibson. — There  was  some  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  you  and  me,  and  I wish,  if 
possible,  to  have  it  reconciled  1 — So  do  I,  if  it  can  be 
done,  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  it  cannot. 

23359.  I put  this  question  to  you — “ From  the 
time  the  Presbyterian  body  joined  the  Board  in  1840 
until  1866,  the  construction  invariably  put  upon  the 
rule  of  the  Board  for  religious  instruction,  as  the  con- 
dition on  which  they  joined,  was,  that  it  devolved  upon 
the  parent  to  withdraw  his  child  from  religious  instruc- 
tion of  which  he  disapproved,  but  that  the  patron 
should  not  compel  any  child  to  attend  or  be  present  at 
such  religious  instruction.”  Do  you  contradict  that 
statement  ! And  you  said  “distinctly  !” — “ Decidedly” 
is  my  answer,  I think,  Mi-.  Gibson. 

23360.  If  I modified  that  question  in  this  way — 
from  the  time  the  Presbyterian  body  joined  the  Board 
— from  1840  until  1866 — the  constmction  put  upon 
the  rule  of  the  Board  for  religious  instruction  by  that 
body,  as  a condition  on  which  they  joined,  was,  that  it 
devolved  upon  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  child  from 
this  instruction  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  that  the 
patron  could  not  compel  any  child  to  receive  or  be 
present  at  such  religious  instruction — would  your 
answer  be  the  same  ! — I could  not  answer  such  a 
question. 

23361.  Then  I shall  ask  you  a further  and  an  im- 
portant question.  You  are  aware  of  the  Correen 
case,  I presume! — Yes,  and  I have  inspected  that 
school  lately. 

23362.  The  Correen  case  is  dated  January  24,  1840. 
Up  to  that  time  had  the  Presbyterian  body,  as  a body, 
connected  themselves  with  the  Board! — Not  as  a 
body.  They  attempted  to  connect  themselves,  in  1833, 
but  did  not  succeed. 

23363.  It  was  on  the  results  of  that  application  that 
they  did  connect  themselves  with  the  body  1 — Yes. 

23364.  I will  have  to  read  this  communication.  I 
think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  is  only  part  of  it ! — I 
would  rather  have  it  in  full,  if  it  is  put  in  it  at  all. 

23365.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  and  signed  by  Robert  Stewart  as 


patron  of  the  school.  The  name  of  the  school  is  Cor-  Dec.  9,  isos, 
reen.  It  is  situated  in  the  townland  of  Correen,  in  Jam 
the  parish  of  Skerry,  barony  of  Lower  Antrim  and  Kavanagh)' 
county  of  Antrim.  “ The  times  for  reading  the  H oly  esq. 
Scripture  and  for  catechetical  instruction  are  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede  the 
scientific  or  secular  business  of  the  school,  and  no  child 
whose  parents  or  guardians  object  is  required  to  be 
present,  or  take  part  in  those  exercises  ; and  no  ob- 
struction shall  be  offered  to  the  children  of  such 
parents  receiving  such  instruction,  elsewhere,  as  they 
may  think  proper.”  Is  that  passage  before  you  1 — Yes. 

23366.  Now,  was  not  that  the  rule  or  the  statement 
rather  upon  which  the  application  for  aid  was  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  which  was  to  be 
the  model,  if  I might  so  speak  of  future  appli- 
cations to  the  Board  from  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
body ! — It  was  the  application,  but  it  is  the  decision , 
or  Board’s  Order,  on  that  application,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  is  to  be  the  model  of  all  future  ones,  not 
the  application,  itself. 

23367.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  was  not  known  by 
the  name  of  the  model  application! — Yes,  amongst 
Presbyterians. 

23368.  Was  this  Correen  application  not  known  in 
common  parlance  as  the  model  application  of  the  Pres- 
byterian body  1 — Typical,  we  will  call  it. 

23369.  Answer  the  question,  yes  or  no  1 — I have 
answered  it. 

23370.  No,  you  have  not,  with  great  respect.  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  cannot  say  that  this  was 
called  the  model  application  upon  which  the  appli- 
cations from  the  Presbyterians  were  to  be  framed ! — 

So  it  is  called,  but  I want  to  distinguish  between  the 
application,  as  such,  and  the  decision  on  it,  which 
alone  bound  both  the  Board  and  also  the  parties  who 
accepted  aid  under  it. 

23371.  From  the  time  this  grant  was  given  upon 
this  application  was  the  query  sheet  ever  sent  to  the 
patron  of  the  school  making  the  application! — Not 
from  about  this  date,  but  it  did  not  arise  at  all,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Correen  case. 

23372.  Answer  the  question! — I have  answered  it. 

23373.  I ask  you  to  answer  the  question.  Was 
the  inquiry  sheet  ever  sent  to  the  patron  of  the  school 
after  that  date  1 — I can  give  no  answer  but  what  I 
have  given. 

23374.  Was  it  after  that  date  always  sent  to  the 
Inspector  and  not  to  the  patron  1 — Yes,  but  not  as  a 
consequence  of  that  Correen  application,  From  1831 
to  1839,  applications  for  aid  were  decided  on  by  the 
Board,  without  any  visit  or  report  being  made  by  the 
Inspectors,  arising,  mainly,  from  the  inadequacy  of 
the  staff  to  reach  on  that  class  of  duty.  But,  after 
February,  1839,  when  twenty-five  Inspectors  were 
appointed,  and  a local  corps  regularly  organized,  all 
applicant  cases  had  to  be  inferred  to  the  Inspector 
who  visited,  verified  the  grounds  alleged  for  aid,  and 
reported  his  opinion  of  the  merits.  This  change  took 
place  the  year  before  the  Correen  application. 

23375.  Do  you  consider  that  Dr.  Cooke’s  words 
would  be  a proper  and  reliable  matter  of  evidence  as 
to  what  the  body  at  large  intended,  at  all  events  when 
they  connected  themselves  with  the  Board  after  the 
date  of  this  Correen  application ! — I do  say  that  Dr. 

Cooke  is  an  honourable  and  reliable  witness  in  any 
matter  connected  with  the  question  generally,  but  liis 
evidence  is  not  of  the  slightest  weight  in  my  mind  com- 
pared with  rules  and  reports  that  bind  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  bind  Dr.  Cooke,  and  all  other  patrons. 

23376.  Did  the  General  Assembly  or  Synod  of 
Ulster  ever  bind  themselves  otherwise  than  in  this 
Correen  application,  that  no  obstruction  should  be 
offered  to  the  children  of  such  parents  receiving  such 
instruction  elsewhere  as  they  thought  proper! — They 
did  bind  themselves  to  exclude  the  children. 

23377.  At  what  time!— At  the  time  they  joined 
the  Board,  in  January  1840. 

23378.  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  tins  Correen  ap- 
plication!— As  an  essential  condition  of  obtaining  aid 
in  the  Correen  case,  they  joined  with  the  rule  of  the 
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Board  staring  all  applicants  in  the  face,  but  especially 
brought  out  into  relief,  such  as  before  or  since  it  never 
had  been,  in  order  to  let  the  Presbyterians  know  that 
this  obligation  to  exclude  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
rules  binding  them. 

23379.  Was  it  not  stated  again  and  again  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  bound  only  by  the  principle 
involved  in  this  Correen  case — “ no  obstruction  shall 
be  offered  to  the  children  of  such  parents  receiving 
such  instruction,  elsewhere,  as  they  think  proper  ? ” — If 
you  allow  me  I will  read  the  view  the  Board  took  of  it. 

23380.  Please  answer  the  question  either  yes  or  no, 
and  then  say  anything  you  like  ? — I am  a bad  authority 
as  to  what  the  General  Assembly  said,  did,  or  under- 
stood, except  so  far  as  public  documents  are  concerned, 
but  I know  what  the  Board  did  say,  and  it  is  to  that 
I will  address  myself,  as  the  real  evidence. 

23381.  Now,  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  published  on  the  1st  February, 
1840,  a short  time  after  the  Correen  application.  It 
is  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke  to  the  pastors 
ruling  Presbyters  and  Churches  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  “Reverend  fathers, — That  our  school  com- 
mittees followed  their  own  regulations  agreeably  to  the 
Synod’s  four  propositions,  and  are  bound  by  them  and 
them  alone,  and  not  by  any  other  whatsoever.”  Will 
you  contradict  that  statement? — Point  blank. 

23382.  Now  I must  read  again.  The  Synod’s  pro- 
positions to  which  he  referred  were  four,  and  I will 
read  the  third,  which  is  the  only  one  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  “ That  all  children  whose  parents  and  guard- 
ians shall  so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, during  the  period,  but  that  no  compulsion 
whatever  be  employed.”  That  was  the  proposition 
submitted? — That  is  their  proposition,  but  there  is  not, 
and  never  has  been  any  contradiction  or  conflict 
between  that  proposition  and  the  more  important  one 
of  the  Board  which  includes  that  proposition. 

23383.  Mr.  Sluices. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
National  Board  paltered  with  this  question  in  a double 
sense? — I am  certain  they  did  not,  until  1847.  If  I 
am  allowed  and  that  three  or  four  point  blank  questions 
are  put  to  me,  I engage  by  official  documents,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  to  settle  the  question. 

23384.  Master  Brooke. — Upon  that  point  I confess 
my  mind  is  quite  unsatisfied  when  I compare  the  state- 
ment of  the  rule  in  the  year  1838,  in  the  5th  Report, 
page  1 33,  with  the  alterations  of  that  same  rule  in  the 
year  1842,  in  the  9th  report.  Compare  these  two, 
and  tell  me  can  you  suggest  why  the  Board  changed 
in  so  remarkable  a manner  the  expression  of  that 
rule.  In  the  year  1838,  the  rule  was  this.  It  is  the 
3rd  section  of  the  second  division  as  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, “ That  where  any  course  of  religious  instruction 
Is  pursued  in  a school  during  school  hours,  to  which 
the  parents  of  any  of  the  children  attending  it  object, 
the  manager  shall  make  an  arrangement  for  having 
it  given  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it  at  a stated 
time  or  times,  and  in  a separate  place,  so  that  no 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their 
being  so  shall  be  present  at  it.”  An  arrangement 
must  be  made  so  that  no  children  whose  parents 
object  to  the  instruction  shall  be  present  at  it  ? Now 
that  would  have  been  a difficult  thing  for  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  to  swallow  with  their  expressed  views ; and  in 
1842,  the  next  time  in  which  I find  any  statement  of  the 
rule,  I find  it  altered  into  this  ambiguous  form,  “ The 
patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing such  religious  instruction  as  they  think  pro- 
per, provided  the  schools  be  open  to  children  of  all 
communions ; that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right 
and  authority  ; that  accordingly  no  child  be  compelled 
to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object,”  and  so  on. 
We  have  heard  about  Archdeacon  Stopford  refusing  to 
accept  aid  from  the  Board  until  that  passage  had  been 
explained  in  his  own  sense ; and  it  was  obviously  a most 
ambiguous  sentence ; and  totally  different  from  the 
direct  plainness  of  the  rule  published  in  1838.  Under 
that  ambiguity,  there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason 
for  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to  adopt  the  construction  most 


favour-able  to  their  own  view ; therefore  I ask  you  who 
stand  up  for  the  integrity  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board 
in  tins  matter,  to  tell  me  how  you  explain  that  altera^ 
tion  ? — The  rule,  quoted  by  you,  was  introduced  in  May 
1838.  In  the  previous  year,  1837,  Mr.  Blake,  one  of  the 
original  Commissioners,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  another  of 
the  original  Commissioners,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  the  original 
secretary,  were  all  minutely  examined,  on  this  rule 
as  to  exclusion  of  minorities,  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Education  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  examiner,  and  Mr.  Blake 
in  answer  to  his  question  says: — The  question  is  1,475’ 

23385.  I am  quite  aware  that  that  establishes  my  first 
proposition,  that  in  1838  the  Board  were  clear  and 
express  on  the  subject ; but  what  I want  to  know  is 
why  they  changed  from  the  clear  and  express  statement 
which  would  have  been  a protection  to  the  children 
into  a very  ambiguous  statement,  under  which  a differ- 
ent system  was  brought  in,  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster? 
— Now,  that  being  granted,  as  indisputable,  as  to 
the  obligation,  in  1838,  to  exclude,  we  come  to  the 
Board’s  account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  in  January,  1840,  which  you  will  allow  me  to 
read.  In  the  whole  of  the  reports,  from  first  to  last 
up  to  the  time  I am  now  speaking,  there  is  no  instance 
in  their  entire  proceedings,  of  anything  in  clearness,  in 
emphasis,  in  distinctness,  like  that  account  of  the  Pres- 
byterian junction,  as  a religious  body,  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  Correen  case,  in  January  1840.  Mr. 
Gibson  has  brought  forward  what  I will  call  the  model 
application,  but  it  is  not  the  terms  of  the  application 
we  are  to  discuss,  but  the  Board’s  decision  upon  tho 
application,  and  the  Commissioners  describing  the  re- 
sult of  that  application  say 

23386.  What  are  you  reading  from? — Tire  Board’s 
6th  Report,  for  1839 — giving  an  account  of  the 
junction.  The  application  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  of  Broughshane,  is  set  forth  in  extenso,  and 
the  Commissioners  say  in  the  text  of  their  own  report, 
paragraph  21  : — 

“The  school,  as  your  Excellency  will  observe,  is  con- 
ducted by  a Committee  chosen  by  the  parents  of  the  children; 
the  time  for  religious  instruction  is  so  arranged  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  scientific  or  secular  business  of  the  school; 
no  children  are  required  to  be  present  at  it  whose  parents 
or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so,  and  such  children  arc 
permitted  to  absent  themselves  whenever  their  parents  or 
guardians  think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  reli- 
gious instruction  as  they  may  provide  for  them.  All  this, 
in  substance,  agrees  with  the  regulations  of  a school  called 
the  Temple  Meeting-house  School,  to  which  we  granted 
assistance  in  1833,  after  having  explained  our  views  fully 
jn  a letter,  which  has  since  been  published  with  our  Reports.” 

23387.  The  Temple  Meeting-house  letter  is  then 
quoted,  on  the  same  page.  The  paragraph  bearing  on 
the  patron’s  obligation  to  exclude  is  : — 

“The  rule  that  the  hours  from  two  till  three  of  each  day, 
except  Saturday shall  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such  children 
only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all  others  do  then 
retire.  And  with  respect  to  the  exercise  on  Saturday,  it 
also  is  compatible  with  their  rules,  provided  that  those  chil- 
dren only  shall  attend  upon  that  day  whose  parents  direct 
that  they  shall  join  in  reading  or  receiving  instruction  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  that  an  opportunity  be  thus  afforded 
for  all  others  to  receive  such  religions  instruction  at  that 
time,  as  their  parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  for  them. 
As  you  mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school  to 
mark  the  progress  and  administer  such  instruction  as  the. 
circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  children  may  require,  the 
Commissioners  desire  me  to  observe  that  it  is  the  essence 
of  their  rules  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  only 
at  the  time  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
children  whose  parents  do  not  direct  them  to  be  present  at 
it  should  previously  retire.” 

Can  this  be  said  to  agree  in  substance  with  Dr. 
Stewart’s  proposal  ? — I say  you  are  to  take  the  Correen 
application  as  binding  the  applicants  only.  But,  in 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  in  this  case,  they 
state  that  they  entertain  the  same  views  that  the  Board 
did,  in  1833,  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  which 
Mr.  Blake  explained  somewhat  more  than  two  years 
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before,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  live,  patron  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school, 
1833  said  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him  whether 
the  minority  went  or  stayed,  it  was  very  material  to  the 
Board,  and  that  the  children  should  go,  and,  therefore, 
the  Board  not  only  told  him  it  was  a rule  hut  of  the 
essence  of  the  rales,  to  exclude  religious  minorities,  and 
in  the  face  of  that  emphatic  declaration,  the  Presby- 
terians joined.  This  report  of  1839,  dated  April  1840, 
includes  the  proceedings  of  January,  1840.  The  whole 
woi-ld  then  saw  that  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Board 
were  alike  bound,  as  men  of  honour,  by  what  is  stated 
in  the  Sixth  Report.  If  the  applicant  and  the  depu- 
tation say  they  did  not  go  in  under  that  rale  and 
declaration,  I say  they  stand  before  the  world  as  men 
utterly  dishonourable,  and  that  they  have  broken  faith 
with  the  Presbyterian  body. 

23388.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  Presbyterian  body  1 — Yes, 
sir.  It  is  a purely  hypothetical  case  that  I put. 

23389.  Master  Brooke. — Take  the  converse  of  that 
mode  of  argument.  Dr.  Stewart  writes  a letter  stating 
the  course  of  his  school,  in  which  there  is  not  a word 
from  beginning  to  end  as  to  exclusion  of  children,  but 
merely  a permission  to  depart.  Mr.  Blake  was  the 
writer  of  the  Report  for  1839,  in  which  he  states  the 
purport  of  that  application  in  the  21st  paragraph, 
giving  very  faithfully  and  fairly  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Stewart’s  application  : — “ The  time  is  so  arranged  that 
no  children  are  required  to  be  present,  and  such  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  absent  themselves.”  That  is  a 
very  faithful  statement  of  what  the  Presbyterians 
asked.  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell,  not  the  Presbyterians, 
but  His  Excellency  that  that  is  exactly  in  substance 
the  same  as  what  was  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  1833, 
so  that  the  Presbyterian  body  might  fairly  say,  Mr. 
Blake,  instead  of  binding  us  by  these  strong  terms  of 
Mr-.  Kelly’s  letter  of  1833,  tells  us  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  meaning  no  more  than  wliat  we  asked  for  through 
Dr.  Stewart,  patron  of  the  Correen  school.  Mr.  Blake 
in  asserting  that  these  two  are  the  same  in  substance, 
abandons  the  peculiar  strength  of  the  letter  of  1833  ; 
and  admits  that  Dr.  Stewart’s  terms  will  serve  the 
purpose  as  well.  And  then  follows  the  next  version 
of  the  rules  published  in  1842 — and  it  is  so  very 
ingeniously  altered  that  really  any  person  may  take 
one  sense  or  the  other  sense  from  it  as  he  pleases ; and, 
therefore,  Archdeacon  Stopford  insisted  on  having  it 
determined  one  way  or  another,  protesting  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  upon  the  ambiguity  ? — The  words 
“ that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present 
at  religious  instruction,”  you  admit,  existed  in  1843. 
You  admit  that  there  was  no  change  up  to  1847  in 
the  words,  but  that  during  the  year  1847 

23390..  I cannot  admit  that  1 — I assert  that  the  form 
of  words,  “ that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be 
present  at,”  introduced  in  April,  1843,  whatever  the 
meaning  of  these  words  was,  continued  up  to  20th 
January,  1848.  In  December,  1844,  Archdeacon  Stop- 
ford  asked  for  an  interpretation  of  these  words.  They 
were  open,  grammatically,  he  said,  to  two  meanings,  to 
one  of  which  he  would  bind  himself,  and  to  the  other 
he  would  not — that  is,  if  the  word  “compel”  governed 
only  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence,  he  would  agree 
not  to  compel  anyone  to  be  present.  If  the  word 
“ compel  ” governed  both  clauses  of  the  sentence,  he 
would  compel  no  one  to  receive  or  to  be  present  at ; but 
if  the  second  clause  was  absolute,  and  independent, 
and  not  governed  by  the  word  “ compel  ” — “ compel  to 
receive,  or  be  present  at  ” — if  it  meant,  in  fact,  that  he 
was  to  put  out  the  child,  he  would  not  submit  to  it. 
Now,  if  the  Board  had  any  doubt,  whatever,  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  prohibition  in  1844  or  1845,  it 
was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  tell  an  intelligent 
and  an  able  man,  son  of  a Protestant  bishop,  that  the 
meaning  did  not  involve  the  obligation  to  exclude. 
Instead  of  that,  they  cast  contumely,  I may  say,  at  the 
end  of  the  discussion,  upon  Archdeacon  Stopford.  The 
Established  Church  Protestants  of  Ireland  refer  in  the 
following  manner,  to  this  rule  : — In  May,  1845,  less 
than  two  months  after  the  Board’s  refusal  to  interpret 
the  rule  for  Archdeacon  Stopford,  so  as  to  withdraw  the 


patron’s  obligation  to  exclude  minorities,  a petition  was  Dec-  9, 1868. 
presented  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prime  Minister,  signed  by  — — : 

nine  Protestant  prelates,  headed  by  the  Lord  Primate,  K^reanaah'1' 
1,700  clergymen,  33  peers,  1,632  influential  landlords,  esq. 
and  the  petitions  of  60,000  persons  supported  the  claim 
for  aid  for  the  Church  Education  schools.  The  follow- 
ing passages  will  suffice  to  show  how  rightly  and  how 
generally  understood  was  the  obligation  of  patrons  to 
exclude  Catholic  children  from  Protestant  instruction 
■where  the  Catholic  parent  had  not  assented  to  the 
presence  of  his  child  : — “That  parent  has  no  right  to 
require  others  to  be  his  instruments  in  enforcing  an 
unlawful  exercise  of  his  authority  over  his  child. 

They  could  not  recognise  such  an  exertion  of  parental 
authority  as  if  it  were  lawful,  and  lend  their  assist- 
ance in  enforcing  it.  So  that,  even  if  it  were 
voluntarily  exerted  in  forbidding  the  Bible  to  be 
read,  our  clergy  could  not  consent  to  bind  themselves 
in  giving  effect  to  such  an  unlawful  command.  But 
when  they  regard  the  parent  as  himself  in  bondage  to 
the  usurped  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as 
not  exercising  his  own  free  will,  but  obeying,  as  a 
passive  agent,  in  binding  the  same  yoke  upon  his 
children,  the  duty  of  refusing  to  co-operate  with  him  is 
still  clearer.  The  clergy  may  be  able  to  do  but  little 
towards  delivering  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen 
from  such  bondage,  but  they  can,  at  least,  keep  them- 
selves free  from  the  guilt  of  becoming  instruments  in 
rivetting  its  chums  upon  them,  and  this,  accordingly, 
they  resolved  to  do.”  On  the  9th  of  June  the  Prime 
Minister-,  in  an  able  letter,  reiterated  the  general 
purport  of  the  rales  of  the  Board,  amongst  others 
that  “ no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be 
present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  object,”  and,  regretting  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  their  application,  declined  ac- 
ceding to  the  change  proposed  in  this  respect.  Do 
you  suppose  for  a moment  that  a body  of  men 
constituted  such  as  the  National  Board,  containing 
eminent  prelates  of  the  Established  Church,  eminent 
and  loyal  Protestants,  that  they  could  allow  such 
a body  of  men  to  labour  under  the  delusion  that 
these  men  laboured  under  1 They  had  only  simply  to 
say  you  are  not  bound  to  put  out  the  children  ; you 
are  only  not  to  compel  them  to  receive  or  compel  them 
to  be  present  at  Religious  Instruction.  That  was  in 
1845.  How  did  the  meaning  of  the  words  change  from 
that,  in  1847,  when  the  Board  stated,  not  that  the  in- 
terpretation was  retrospective,  for  the  Commissioners 
never  said  it  was  a retrospective  meaning,  but  that 
henceforth  non-exclusion  was  to  be  deemed  the  true  in- 
terpretation. Archdeacon  Stopford  is  the  best  exponent 
of  these  views,  and  he  published  a pamphlet,  giving  an 
account  of  the  change,  which  he  succeeded  in  effecting. 

Writing  about  the  change  at  the  close  of  1847,  just 
after  it  had  been  effected,  he  stated  in  a letter  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  written  and 
published  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishop,  his 
father : — 

“The  Board  had  themselves  raised  the  question”  (as  to' 
the  interpretation  of  the  rule).  “ They  had  formerly  gone 
beyond  the  most  objectionable  sense  of  this  rule.  They  had 
allirmed  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  these  rules.”  [These 
italics  copied  from  his  own  pamphlet.]  “ That  the  patron 
should  exclude  from  relii/ious  instruction  all  who  were  not 
actually  directed  by  their  parents  to  remain.”  (Letter  on 
the  Temple  Meeting-house  School.)  “ And  when  a proposi- 
tion for  aid  to  a school  (‘  the  Correen,’  see  sixth  report),  in 
terms  corresponding  to  the  favourable  construction  of  this 
rule,  was  put  before  them,  they  republished,  as  being  sub- 
stantially the  same,  that  letter  to  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
School,  putting  in  italics  the  two  most  objectionable  parts.’  ” 

Against  tbis  interpretation  Archdeacon  Stopford  says: — 

“ To  us”  [the  Protestant  clergy]  “the  difference  of  inter- 
pretation in  point  of  principle  was  very  great.” 

“ We  cannot  carry  into  effect  the  parents’  prohibition. 

This  we  cannot  do.”  “ We  cannot  undertake  to  perform” 

[a  wrong  act]  “for  the  parent." 

“ We  feel  bound  to  leave  a child’s  religious  instruction  in 
the  hands  of  his  parent,  although  he  abuse  it.  We  cannot 
make  the  abuse  our  own  act." 
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“ This  was  one  of  1 the  two  things  we  judged  essential. 
Had  they  then  (in  184  4)  been  granted  to  us,  we  would  have 
acceded ; being  refused,  we  remained  separate.  Having  (in 
1847)  obtained,  we  accept  them  ; were  they  not  granted,  we 
should  yet  remain  apart.” 

Here  is  the  true  historical  account  of  it  from  the 
man  who  got  the  change  made  in  September, 
1847. 

23391.  All  that  could  not  bind  the  Presbyterians  in 
the  least,  for  their  arrangements  had  been  made  in 
January,  1840? — It  is  as  clear  as  light,  that  as  there 
was  no  changes  in  the  rule,  and  as  they  refused  for 
three  years  to  give  the  interpretation  sought  by  Arch- 
deacon Stopford,  that  in  this  account  you  have  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  rule. 

23392.  I say,  then,  that  the  compact  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Board  took  place  in  the  month 
of  January,  1840  ; that  it  is  stated  in  two  paragraphs 
of  the  6th  report  of  the  Commissioners,  namely, 
paragraphs  19  and  20;  and  paragraph  19  contains,  in 
full,  the  letter  from  Dr.  Stewart,  the  patron  of  the 
Correen  school,  and  states  the  rule  thus,  “ The  times 
for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  catechetical  ex- 
amination, are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with,  or 
impede  the  scientific  or  secular  business  of  the  school ; 
and  no  child,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object,  is 
required  to  be  present,  or  take  part  in  these  exer- 
cises ; and  no  obstructions  shall  be  offered  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  parents  receiving  such  instruction 
elsewhere,  as  they  may  think  proper.”  Not  a word 
more.  That  is  the  Presbyterian  proposition.  Another 
paragraph  contains  the  determination  of  the  Board 
upon  it : “ It  appeals  to  us  that  the  rules  of  the  school 
for  which  aid  was  thus  sought,  were  compatible  with 
the  principles  of  the  National  system.  "We,  therefore, 
granted  the  desired  salary  of  j£8  a year,  and  a stock  of 
books.”  Not  a word  of  reference  to  the  letter  of  1833, 
but  simply  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Stewai-t’s  letter  is 
an  offer  which  the  Board  accepts  as  being  compatible 
with  their  principles,  there  is  a closed  agreement,  under 
which  the  Synod  of  Ulster  accepts  aid  from  the  Board. 
How  could  they  be  afterwards  affected  by  any  inter- 
pretation, or  discussion  which  the  Board  might  put 
forward  to  other  parties  ? They  had  got  their  bargain 
closed,  and  Mr.  Blake,  three  months  afterwards,  in 
April,  coming  to  tell  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  public 
what  had  been  done.  He  goes  on  in  paragraph  21,  and 
states  that  he  considers  all  this,  in  substance,  to  agree 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
School.  I cannot  see  how  that  could  be  reconciled  with 
accurate  statement.  It  appeal’s  to  me  to  be  very  un- 
like the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
School,  but  that  was  his  allegation.  That  could  not 
bind  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  the  least,  nor  affect  them. 
They  had  got  their  compact  closed,  as  I understand, 
and  so  it  continued  until  1866  ? — Will  you  allow  me  to 
reconcile  my  answer  with  the  statement  quoted  by  you 
from  the  report — “ It  appears  to  us  that  the  rules  of 
the  school,  for  which  aid  was  thus  sought  were  com- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  National  system.”  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Board,  nor  is  there  any  conflict  or 
contradiction  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was 
something  incompatible — which  there  is  not — because 
the  applicant  here,  as  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
case,  says  that  the  children  are  allowed  liberty  to  with- 
draw. That,  surely,  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  the  Board  ; but  the  Board  turn  round  and 
say  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  in  1840,  as  they  said 
to  one  of  that  body  before  in  1833,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love, 
your  application  is  compatible  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board ; but,  outlying  this,  a duty  devolves  on  you  : 
in  addition  to  this  repudiation  of  compulsion,  you  are 
obliged  to  (nit  out  the  children.  The  few  words  which 
you  have  quoted  from  paragraph  20,  are,  you  will  see, 
Master  Brooke,  only  the  brief  preamble  to  the  long  and 
detailed  statements  set  forth  in  paragraphs  21  and  22, 
comparing  the  Correen  case  of  1840  with  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  case  of  1833,  the  letter  or  Board’s  order 
upon  which,  drafted  by  Mr.  Blake,  who  writes  the 
sixth  r-eport,  is  published.  Mr.  Blake,  accounting  for 
it,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  said  : 


‘ 1 The  minister  stated  to  us  what  his  rule  was,  and  i tapoeared 
to  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  the  children  re- 
mained or  went  away  during  the  time  of  religious  instruc- 
tion— our  rule  is  that  they  shall  go  away ; and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  we,  in  our  answer  to 
his  letter,  state  distinctly  that  he  may  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, provided  those  children  only  are  allowed  to  be  present 
whose  parents  shall  direct  them  to  be  so ; our  object  is  in 
short  both  with  reference  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  to 
prevent  tricking  the  children  of  one  communion  into  attendance 
when  religious  instruction  is  being  given  to  the  other."  Again, 
Mr.  Blake  said,  under  further  examination  : 

“ 1477.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  mere 
absence  of  dissent  constituted  an  assent  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ?— I should  not  consider  the  absence  of  dissent  as  a 
sufficient  justification. 

“ 1478.  The  absence  of  dissent  may  have  arisen  from  ignor- 
ance?— Yes;  I have  heard,  for  instance,  within  a few  days 
that  in  a school  in  which  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  master 
an  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism 
in  the  presence  of  Protestant  children  : a direction  has  been 
made  to  make  strict  inquiry  into  it ; it  did  not  come  to  us  as 
a complaint ; if  that  were  done  I should  recommend  the  man  to 
be  dismissed." 

Can  you  produce,  in  the  same  amount  of  words,  any- 
thing clearer  than  that  ? 

23393.  "Will  you  read  what  the  same  Mr.  Blake  said 
in  1840  ? — I want  to  supplement  that  evidence,  given 
in  1837,  so  as  to  prove  continuous  identity  of  views 
and  rule  up  to  1848.  If  I take  the  words  “that no 
child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  reli- 
gious instruction” — whatever  the  meaning  of  that  clause 
is;  and  that  these  words  were  never  altered  until  1848, 
it  is  clear,  by  all  the  laws  of  evidence  and  of  interpre- 
tation, that  when  the  words  remained  the  same,  that 
whatever  interpretation  of  them  was  stated  by  the 
Commissioner  who  drafted  the  rule,  and  who  was  the 
most  active  member  of  the  Board,  must  be  accepted  as 
the  true  interpretation  until  they  were  altered  at  the 
close  of  1847. 

23394.  I think  your  statement  too  strong,  and  you 
have  never  yet  answered  my  question.  If  that  be  so, 
how  do  you  account  for  an  alteration  of  the  rules  in 
1843,  the  first  publication  of  the  rules  after  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Presbytei-ians  ? How  do  you  account 
for  their  having  changed  the  rule  of  1838,  which  was 
a clear  rule,  comparatively  clear  at  least,  into  an  am- 
biguous rule,  under  which  the  Px-esbyterian  body  might 
have  considered  they  were  at  libexty  to  continue  their 
course  ? "Why  did  they  make  that  which  was  clear  am- 
biguous, if  they  had  not  a purpose  in  giving  the  Presby- 
terian  body  some  sufficient  ground  for  joining  the  Board 
on  their  own  tei-ms  ? — I beg  to  say  that  you  are  under 
a mistake.  I did  not  say  that  the  rales  Were  not 
changed,  but  that  the  prohibition  expressed  by  the 
words  “ that  accordingly  no  child  be  compelled  to 
receive,  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guai’dians  object,”  was  unaltered. 
I repeat  my  statement  that  this  rule  from  December, 
1831,  to  Novembei-,  1847,  or  a period  of  sixteen  years, 
xuiderwent  no  change,  in  the  sense  of  relaxing  the 
obligation  to  exclude,  while  this  important  poi’tion  of 
the  words  of  the  rale,  the  subject  matter  of  our  con- 
versation,  “ that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  he 
present  at,”  never  underwent  one  tittle  of  alteration, 
transposition,  or  change,  from  April,  1843,  to  Decem- 
bei-,  1847.  My  point  is  that  these  words  underwent  no 
alteration. 

23395.  You  have  not  yet  told  me  why  the  Board — 
I have  no  light  to  ask  you,  for  you  are  not  answerable 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Board — but  as  you  stand  up  as 
its  champion  in  the  particular  transaction — I ask  you 
the  question  why  they  deserted  the  plain  ground  in 
1838,  and  got  into  ambiguous  ground  in  1843,  which 
ambiguity  actually  furnished  a plausible  and  fair 
ground  of  argument  to  the  Presbyterian  body  con- 
tinuing to  act  as  they  got  leave  to  act  in  the  case  of 
the  CoiTeen  school  ? — My  answer  to  that  is,  that  the 
ambiguity  was  one  aiising  from  looseness  of  style,  one 
not  detected  till  the  subtle  astuteness  of  Archdeacon 
Stopford  called-attention  to  the  two-fold  interpretation 
to  which,  from  constraction,  the  phi-ase  was  open ; and 
when  the  change  of  interpretation  was  demanded  by 
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him  of  the  Board,  they  gave  it  reluctantly,  and  after  a 
controversy  of  three  years.  It  is  imputed  now  that 
there  was  not  a change  of  rule,  but  merely  of  interpre- 
tation. The  rule  of  December,  1831,  as  well  as  the 
rule  of  1838,  stared  Presbyterians  in  the  face;  and  at  the 
very  interview  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the 
Castle,  January,  1840,  Lord  Ebrington,  in  explicit 
terms  informs  them,  “ that  no  children  should  be  re- 
quired to  attend  or  be  present  at  religious  instruction, 
whose  parents  or  guardians  disapproved  of  their  being 
so."  This  is  identically,  though  not  verbally,  the  same 
as  the  prohibition  in  the  code  of  1843,  save  the 
substitution  of  “ compelled  ” for  “ required  ” which  you 
suppose  to  be  a change,  namely,  “ that  no  child  bo 
compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at,”  and  thus  I 
show  that  that  rule  stared  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
face  when  they  joined  in  January,  1840,  with  that 
rule,  continuing  in  1843-’44-’45-’46-’47,  without  the 
sli"htest  modification,  transposition,  or  alteration,  and 
therefore  that  there  was  no  change  of  rule  or  even 
change  of  interpretation  made  for  them,  but  I do  not 
know  nor  say  what  the  Presbyterians  understood,  or 
alleged  they  understood  by  it,  for  that  is  entirely  a 
domestic  question  for  themselves,  into  which  it  would 
be  improper  for  me  to  enter. 

23396.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been 
stated  on  competent  evidence  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Board  were  not  agreed  amongst  themselves 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  rule? — I never  heard  that 
there  was  any  doubt,  in  official  circles,  as  to  the  rule 
between  1840  and  1847.  I was  Head  Master  of  the 
model  schools  1841—1844;  Inspector  in  1844—6,  and 
Head  Inspector  in  1847  ; and  the  simple  fact  is,  that 
I would  have  felt  it  my  bounden  duty,  during  that 
time  and  during  the  whole  period  from  1831,  to  pro- 
tect the  minority,  by  requiring  the  patron  to  exclude 
the  child,  unless  the  express  assent  of  the  parent  was 
given  for  the  child  to  be  present. 

23397.  Did  you  ever  read  the  evidence  given  by 
Dr.  Henry  on  that  point? — I have  read  all  the 
evidence  given  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
.subject  since  the  Board  was  founded. 

23398.  Do  you  not  remember  his  stating  that  the 
rule  was  ambiguous,  and  was  variously  interpreted  by 
members  of  the  Board  ? — I read  that,  but  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  M'Creedy  is  of  ten  thousand  times  more  value. 
He  was  Inspector  and  Head  Inspector  in  Ulster — 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  himself— a man  of  acute 
mind,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
system,  from  1837. 

23399.  Master  Brooke. — In  forming  your  opinion 
about  the  compact  with  the  Presbyterians,  have  you 
taken  into  consideration  the  statement  in  that  same 
6th  report  in  which  is  stated  what  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant stated  to  the  deputation  of  the  Synod  on  the 
24th  of  January,  when  such  members  of  the  Board  as 
were  able  attended — “ that  the  National  schools  must 
be  open  to  children  of  all  religious  denominations, 
nevertheless,  that  the  patrons  of  each  might  have  such 
religious  instruction  given  in  it  during  school  hours  as 
they  thought  proper,  provided  such  an  arrangement 
was  made  as  that  the  instruction  so  given  should  not 
interfere  with  or  impede  the  literary  business  of  the 
school,  and  that  no  children  should  be  required  to 
attend,  or  be  present  at  it  whose  parents  or  guardians 
disapproved  of  their  being  so  ? ” — It  supports  my  state- 
ment, for  I find  the  very  words  of  the  rule  imported 
into  the  summary  answer  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
“that  no  children  should  be  required  to  attend  or  be 
present  at  it  whose  parents  or  guardians  disapproved 
of  their  being  so.”  It  only  strengthens  the  case  made 
by  me.  I beg  to  inform  you  who  the  Commissioners 
present  were — Archbishop  Whately,  Mr.  Blake,  and 
Lev.  Dr.  Henry,  the  two  former  had  been  on  the 
Board  from  its  formation,  while  Dr.  Henry  had  been 
only  a year  a Commissioner.  It  was  Mr.  Blake  that 
inspired  Lord  Ebrington’s  answer  to  the  deputation 
from  the  Synod,  and  we  are  to  interpret  the  statements 
m it  in  the  light  of  his  whole  action  and  evidence  on 
the  subject. 

23400.  “These  explanations,”  the  report  says, 


“ were  deemed  so  far  satisfactory,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Board  for 
aid  towards  some  one  school,  the  actual  circumstances 
and  rules  of  which  should  be  stated — that  the  Board 
should  come  to  a decision  upon  it  without  waiting  in 
the  particular  case  for  any  previous  refex-ence  to  their 
Local  Superintendent,  and  that  whatever  was  done 
by  the  Board  on  it  should  be  done  also  upon  every 
other  similarly  circumstanced.”  This  language  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  there  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  rule 
afterwards  adopted  in  1843.  Now,  see  how  the  Pres- 
byterians construed  it.  The  arrangement  was  that  an 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Board.  Upon  that 
understanding  there  comes  the  letter  of  Dr.  Stewart, 
which  adopts  their  own  interpretation  of  that  ambi- 
guity, and  states  it  without  the  least  ambiguity.  It 
states  as  plainly  as  possible  then-  interpretation  of  the 
matter  in  the  way  I have  already  mentioned,  and  that 
was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Board.  The  Presby- 
terians having  an  ambiguous  rule  proposed  to  them, 
adopted  their  own  intex-pretation,  stated  that  intex-pre- 
tation,  and  that  intex-px-etation  of  theix-s  so  stated  with- 
out ambiguity  was  held  according  to  the  20th  para- 
gx-aph  of  the  repox-t  to  be  satisfactoxy  ? — In  reply,  I 
repeat  that  the  wox-ds  of  the  rule  are  included  in  one 
of  the  thx-ee  or  four  statements  made  by  the  Lox-d 
Lieutenant  under  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
Mr.  Blake,  and  the  Rev.  Dx\  Henx-y,  the  thx-ee  Commis- 
sioners px-esent  at  the  interview — and  these  thx-ee  only. 
And  if  thex-e  coxxld  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaxxing, 
it  is  set  clear  in  the  x-epox-t  wx-ittexi  two  months  after- 
wards by  Mr.  Blake.  The  proof  I give  you  that  Mr. 
Blake  wrote  it  is  the  evidexxce  of  Mr.  Macdonnell  be- 
fore the  Lox-ds’  Committee  in  1854  ; he  states  that  Mi-. 
Blake  wrote  it.  They  had  the  rule  of  1831  and  of 
1838  before  them.  The  Lox-d  Lieutenant  quoted  and 
applied  the  rule,  which  diflex-s  in  no  particular  (except 
that  the  wox-d  “ compelled  ” is  put  for  its  equivalent 
“ x-equix-ed”)  fx-om  the  rule  of  1843,  the  words  of  which 
never  undex-went  the  slightest  change,  transposition,  ox- 
modification  until  the  close  of  1847.  I x-ead  the  fol- 
lowing passage  fx-om  the  Redcommon  (county  Meath) 
application  made  by  Ax-chdeacon  Stopfox-d,  20th  Decenx- 
ber,  1844: — “The  rule  which  ought  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  clause  to  which  I object  is  paragraph  3 
section  2 of  the  copy  of  the  rules  you  ” — meaning  the 
Inspector,  Mr.  Coyle — “ presented  to  me.  The  trust 
deed,  considered  as  a legal  document,  ought  to  be  free 
from  all  ambiguity,  the  meaning  ought  to  be  put 
beyond  question.”  There  is  a sentence  in  the  rule  above 
referred  to,  which  does  not  seem  sufficiently  definite 
for  a legal  document.  The  sentence  to  which  I allude 
is  as  follows  : — “ That  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive 
or  be  present  at  any  x-eligious  instruction  to  which  his 
parents  or  guax-dians  object.”  This,  as  I understand 
it,  might  mean  either  that  no  child  be  compelled  to 
receive  or  be  compelled  to  be  present  at,  or  it  might 
mean  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  x-eceive  or  be  pre- 
sent at,  and  sofox-th.  There  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  constructions  of  the  sentence.  I 
would  bind  myself  to  the  former.  I would  not  bind 
myself  to  the  lattex-.  I do  not  know  to  which  con- 
struction I should  be  legally  bound,  if  the  rule  were 
insex-ted  in  the  deed,  as  it  now  stands.  I would  not, 
therefore,  undertake  to  sigxx  such  a deed,  unless  the 
construction  of  that  sentence  were  so  altered  as  to  put 
its  meaning  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.”  This 
application  for  aid  to  Redcommon  school,  near  Navan, 
is  dated  20th  December,  1844,  or  nearly  five  years  after 
the  Presbyterian  junction.  Now,  so  far  fx-om  the 
Board  assenting  to  the  intex-pretation  he  desired  to  put 
upon  it,  what  do  they  say  ? At  a meeting  of  the  Board, 
the  following  being  the  members  present,  the  case  was 
decided  : — Ax-clxbishop  Whately,  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleix-,  the 
Marquess  of  Kildare,  Baron  Gx-eene,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, the  only  Catholic  Commissioner  present  being 
his  Grace  Archbishop  Murray.  The  final  decision  of 
the  Board  on  that  application,  may  be  understood  from 
the  following  extracts  fx-om  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Venerable  Ax-chdeacon  Stopfox-d  : — 

0 Q 


Dec.  9,  1868. 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagli, 
esq. 
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•femes- Win. 
ICavanagU, 


“ Education  Office, 

29th  March,  1845. 

“Sir, — Your  letter  affords  ground,  in  one  part  of  it,  for 
inferring,  or  at  least  for  suspecting,  that  it  would  be,  in  your 
opinion,  not  altogether  unjustifiable  for  a person  to  receive 
a grant  from  the  Board,  while  concealing  his  objection  to 
some  of  the  rules,  and  designing,  afterwards,  to  disregard 
them  in  practice. 

“The  Commissioners,  therefore,  feel  that  they  can  antici- 
pate no  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation  from  you,  in  the 
management  of  any  National  school,  but  rather  mutual  dis- 
trust, continual  disputes,  and,  perhaps,  troublesome  litiga- 
tion ; and  this  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
of  your  having  openly,  in  a pamphlet,  imputed  to  the  Com- 
missioners conduct  the  most  disingenuous  and  base. 

“ No  confidence,  whatever,  can  reasonably  be  felt  in  the 
persons  on  whom  such  imputations  are  deservedly  cast,  or 
in  the  author  of  such  imputations,  if  they  are  groundless. 
On  either  supposition,  therefore,  it  is  most  undesirable  that 
parties  so  circumstanced  should  have  any  dealings  together. 

“ The  Commissioners  accordingly  direct  us  to  say  that  if 
you  wish  to  have  a National  school  established  for  the 
benefit  of  your  tenantry,  the  application  must  be  made,  and 
the  whole  management  of  it  conducted  by  some  other  per- 
sons, between  whom  and  the  Commissioners  the  requisite 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  and  sincere  co-operation  maybe 
reasonably  hoped  for. 

,,  ,c-  .v  “Maurice  Cross, 

(Signed),  „Junss 

23401.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Now,  will  you  read  from 
•the  evidence  given  by  Archdeacon  Stopford  before  the 
Lords’  Committee  in  1854,  on  National  Education  in 
Ireland — read  from  4538? — Yes.  I see  that  Viscount 
Hutchinson  (Earl  of  Donouglimore)  is  the  examiner  : — 

“ Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  were  the 
grounds  of  your  objection,  and  how  they  were  removed  pre- 
viously to  your  joining  the  Board?”  Answer — “The 
objection  in  point  of  principle,  which  1 had' was  to  the  rule, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  require  that  the  patron  of  a school 
should  be  made  the  instrument  of  a . parent  in  removing  his 
children  from  religious  instruction.  I was  ready  to  assent 
to  the  principle  that  I would  not  compel  a child  to  remain, 
but  I would  leave  it  to  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  own 
child;  but  I could  not  bind  myself  in  every  case  to  remove 
the  child  as  the  parent  might  direct  me.  I could  not  be 
the  instrument  of  the  parent  for  carrying  out  his  will,  where 
I thought  it  was  wrong.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
rule  of  the  Board  did  involve  such  an  obligation ; it  was 
capable  of  either  construction,  and  the  Board  declined  to 
say  which  construction  was  the  right  one,  and  until  they 
should  do  so,  I could  not  put  my  school  into  connexion  with 
them.  That  was  the  main  objection  which  I had,  in  point 
of  principle.  Then  there  was  another  in  point  of  expedi- 
ency ; it  appeared  to  me  that  the  non-vested  system,  with 
which  alone  I was  willing  to  connect  myself,  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  and,  without  some  security  for  its 
permanence,  1 was  not  willing  to  connect  myself  with  it. 
Those  were  the  two  chief  points  which  prevented  me,  for 
some  time,  from  connecting  my  schools  with  the  Board. 
4539.  Previously  to  putting  your  schools  under  the  Board, 
did  you  receive  from  them  any  satisfactory  explanations  ? 
— I did,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a year  and  a half ; at  first, 
they  declined  to  give  me  any  explanation;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  about  a year  and  a half  they  gave  me  satisfactory 
explanations,  on  both  those  points.  4540.  [Lord  Beaumont.] 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case,  they  stated  that  it  was  not 
obligatory  upon  you  to  turn  a child  out,  merely  because  you 
knew  that  its  parent  objected  to  its  remaining,  during  the 
time  of  religions  instruction  ? — Yes.  4541.  So  that  it  does 
devolve  upon  the  parent  himself  to  withdraw  his  child,  and 
he  could  not  claim  from  you  the  right  of  your  letting  the 
child  to  leave  the  school  for  him? — Yes,  that  was  the  ex- 
planation given.  4542.  You  felt  that  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory, upon  the  first  point? — Yes.  4543.  With  regard  to 
the  second  point,  had  you  an  assurance  that  the  non-vested 
system  was  to  continue? — 1 had.  4544.  [Earl  of  Desalt] 
_!_Do  not  you  think  that  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  are  labouring  under  a similar  apprehension 
to  that  which  you  yourself  laboured  under,  previously  to 
your  giving  your  adhesion  to  the  Board? — 1 do  not  con- 
ceive that  I laboured  under  any  misapprehension.  4445. 
You  put  a different  interpretation  upon  the  rule  to  that 
which  was  given  by  the  Board? — No,  the  rule  was  altered 

23102.  Do  you  not  think  what  you  have  just  read 
fully  bears  out  the  statement  that  Archdeacon  Stopford 
was  under  the  impression  the  rule  had  been  changed  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  clearest  manner. 


23403.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — You  have  quoted  the 
words  of  Archdeacon  Stopford — “ the  rule  was  altered 
to  meet  my  views.”  Now,  should  you  regard  his 
opinion  or  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves as  preferable  on  that  point  ? — The  ; Commis- 
sioners themselves,  as  a body. 

23404.  You  regard  them  as  men  of  honour  and 
men  of  truth  ? — Yes,  and  Archdeacon  Stopford  also. 

23405.  Now,  when  the  question  was  raised  by 
Archdeacon  Stopford,  did  the  Commissioners  say  that 
the  rule  implies  exclusion  by  the  managers,  or  that 
that  idea  was  a mistake,  or  anything  to  that  effect  ? 
No. 

23406.  Do  they  say  the  wording  is  even  doubtful 
or  capable  of  two  interpretations,  and  “ we  will  make 
it  plain  ?” — No. 

23407.  Do  they  not  seem  to  be  surprised  that, it 
should  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  two  interpretar 
tions  ? — Yes ; I always  understood  that  the  Board 
attached  but  one  interpretation  to  it. 

23408.  What  is  that  interpretation? — That  the 
patron  must  not  compel  the  child  to  receive  religious 
instruction — nay,  more,thathe  must  compel  the  child  to 
be  absent  therefrom,  unless  there  was  express  assent 
on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

23400.  Will  you  read  from  the  16th  Report  of  the 
National  Education  Commissioners,  the  Report  for  the 
year  1849,  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  rule  respecting 
religious  instruction,  sec.  xii. — 71,  page  30? — I have 
read  it.  It  is  inserted  twice  in  my  evidence,  upon  two 
distinct  occasions,  already. 

23410.  Will  you  read  it  now? — I will,  but  I felt 
bound  to  inform  the  Commissioners  of  the  fact  of  the 
repetition — 

“ Explanation  of  rule  as  to  religious  instruction.  'We 
have  recently  issued  an  important  order  on  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction,  to  which  we  beg  to  draw  your  Ex- 
cellency’s attention.  In  our  report  for  1847,  we  stated  that 
our  Secretaries  having  informed  us  that  they  had  frequently 
been  consulted,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  section  two,  paragraph 
three,  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  with  reference  to  religious 
instruction.  ‘ That  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right 
and  authority ; that  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to 
receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which 
his  parents  or  guardians  object;’  and  that  they  deemed,  it 
desirable  that  we  should  supply  them  with  an  authoritative 
answer  to  such  questions.  We  directed  them  by  a minute, 
bearing  date,  18t.li  of  November,  1847,  to  give  the  follow- 
ing explanation  in  reply  to  all  such  inquiries,  in  future-” 

23411.  Read  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  fol- 
lowing ? — 

“ First,  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
question  clearly  is,  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or 
to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  object,  and  that  this  rule  (in  con- 
junction with  the  notification  in  the  school-room,  of  the 
arrangements  for  giving  religious  instruction,  as  required  by 
rule  nine,  section  two),  has  hitherto  been  found  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  full  enforcement  of  parental  authority. 
Secondly,  that  though  all  that  is  required  by  this  rule 
(section  two,  paragraph  three)  is,  that  the  patron  should 
engage  not  to  compel  any  child  to  be  present  at  such  reli- 
gious instruction  ; yet,  should  the  patron  use  any  means 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  any  child  to  attend 
such  religious  instruction,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  his 
parents  or  guardians,  the  Commissioners  would  consider 
such  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  their 

23412.  Did  not  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  that  year  in  connexion  with  “ the  Stop- 
ford rule,”  as  it  has  been  called — did  they  not  say  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  words  clearly  is,  that  no 
child  be  compelled  to  be  present  at? — Yes ; but  the  same 
persons  who  so  stated,  allowed  Archdeacon  Stopford 
to  remain  under  the  delusion,  if  he  laboured  under 
one,  in  the  correspondence  extending  over  the  years 
1844,  1845,  ’47.  And  to  the  close  of  1847,  allowed 
that  important  body,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
nearly  all  their  prelates,  their  clergy,  their  territorial 
magnates,  and  60,000  of  the  laity  to  labour  under  .a 
similar  delusion.  I leave  you  to  come  to  whatever 
conclusion  you  like  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Corn- 
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missioners'  of  National  Education,  if  you  believe  that 

they  did  da  so.  . 

23413-  The  Commissioners  themselves  having  said 
the"1  true  interpretation  clearly  is,  “ that  no  child  be 
compelled  to  be  present  at,”  and  having  also  said  their 
rule  has  hitherto  been  found  amply  sufficient,  is  it  not 
clear  their  interpretation  of  the  rule  has  been  always 
uniform  ? — Excuse  me  ; no  words  can  be  clearer  than 

theirs 11  In  reply  to  all  such  inquiries  in  future.”  Had 

the  meaning  of  eleven  simple  words,  “ that  no  child 
be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at” — changed 
doling  the  period  of  controversy — had  their  import 
altered  within  the  three  years  in  question  ? 

23414.  Was  not  the  design  of  that  interpretation  to 
remove  misconception  from  the  mind  of  Archdeacon 
Stopford  and  similar  parties? — Quoting  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1812,  the  object  was  to  facilitate,  pro- 
tect and  promote  that  very  proselytizing — and  that, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  famine — for  it  was  in  1847 — 
even  the  suspicion  of  which  Lord  Stanley  intended 
should  be  banished  from  the  schools. 

23415.  Is  not  the  object  of  the  Board,  which  I state, 
implied  when  they  say  in  connexion  with  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  rule  that  the  rule  has  hitherto  been 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  1 — I have  answered  it 
fully.  The  meaning  of  a few  simple  words  had  not 
altered  in  the  years  in  question,  and  then  the  Com*- 
mission,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  its  head, 
and  numbering  amongst  its  members  the  most  eminent 
men,  allowed  those  conscientious  Protestants  to  be 
scandalized  for  such  a number  of  years,  under  misap- 
prehension, and  thereby  debarred  them  from  giving  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  Board ; surely,  that  is  what  no  one 
will  believe. 

23416.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry, 
in  his  evidence  in  1854,  in  answer  to  query  9077, 
says — “ At  the  time  the  Presbyterians  presented  their 
Correen  case  the  principle  was  clearly  recognised  by 
the  adoption  of  that  case “ that  the  patron  has  the 
liberty  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  all  who  will 
accept  it,  that  it  is  perfectly  non-compulsory  ; there  is 
wo  compulsion  to  be  used,  either  to  induce  children  to 
remain,  or  to  compel  them  to  retire  ? ” — The  answer  to 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  Board’s  report, 
within  less  than  three  months  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
Presbyterians,  setting  forth  that  it  was  of  the  essence 
of  the  rules  to  exclude  these  children. 

23417.  When  did  Mr.  Blake  cease  to  be  a Commis- 
sioner of  Education? — At  his  death  ; 9th  January, 
1849.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me  to  state 
that  he  was  not  in  Ireland  when  the  change  was 
eftected,  having  resided  in  England  for  three  or  four 
years  before  his  death. 

23418.  Are  you  not  aware  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
testified  for  his  colleagues,  and  in  their  absence,  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Blake  and  others,  that 
they  always  declared  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
—non-exclusion  ? — The  answer  to  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  emphatic,  clear,  and  distinct  statement  of  Mr. 
Blake  himself,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlile  himself,  paid  Commis- 
sioner, a member  of  your  own  body  and  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  now  Judge  Kelly,  secre- 
tary, in  their  evidence  before  Parliament.  For  the 
Rev.  Dr.  I-Ienry  I have  the  highest  personal  respect, 
but  what  could  he  know  about  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions ? If  you  oblige  me  to  tell  you  I will  give  my 
reasons. 

23419.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  “di- 
rected” on  page  147,  vol.  1 — “Provided  that  such 
children  only  as  ai-e  directed  by  their  parents  to  at- 
tend, be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all 
others  do  then  retire.”  Does  the  word  “directed” 
imply  more  than  the  significance  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  of  their  sanction  that  their  children  should 
attend  ? — The  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake  is  clear  on  that 
point. 

23420.  I wish  for  your  own  interpretation? — My 
own  interpretation  is,  that  they  were  obliged  to  put 
the  children  out — to  turn  them  out — “ that  all  others 
do,  previously,  retire.” 


23421.  Does  the:  word  “ directed,”  in  your  opinion, 
involve  more  than  a signification  of  assent  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  that  the  child  should  remain? — No. 
If  such  direction  or  approval  be  not  given,,  the  patron 
must  put  the  children  out,  for  the  dissent,  is  implied, 
and  the  assent  must  be  given,  actively. 

23422.  Must  it  not,  as  part  of  the  same  history,  be 
explained  by  Dr.  Stewart’s  application,  to  which  it 
refers? — Dr.  Stewart’s  application,  surely,  could  not 
bind  the  Board.  It  is,  as  the  sixth  report  says,  “ the 
decision  the  Board  should  come  to,  on  it,”  that  we 
must  look  to  for  the  special  law  of  the  case.  Another 
source  of  misapprehension  or  fallacy  is  the  opening 
statement  in  the  Report,  that  “the  rules  of  the  Cor- 
reen applicant  case  were  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  the  National  system” ; that  is,  lie  engaged  not  to 
compel ; but  the  system  required  that,  and  more.  He 
said  it  was  immaterial  to  him,  as  Mr.  Love  had  said 
before,  whether  the  children  went  or  stayed.  But 
the  Board  told  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Broughshane,  in  the 
Correen  case,  in  January,  1840,  what  they  told  Mr. 
Love,  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  in  July,  1833, 
that  it  was  “ of  the  essence  of  the  rules  that  they  should , 
previously,  retire.” 

23423.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  show  the  Commis- 
sioners the  answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  in  which 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  say  that 
certain,  things  are  of  the  essence  of  the  rule  ? — If  your 
lordship  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  to  the  Report  for 
1839,.  the  sixth  report,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  junction  is  given,,  though  it  occurred  in 
1840,  if  you  will  look  to  paragraphs  17,  18, 19,  20,  21, 
and  22,  you  will  find  the  history  of  the  case  in  those 
paragraphs,  the  Temple  Meeting-house  letter,  in  which , 
that  statement  italicised,  occurs,,  included. 

23424.  Can  you  show  to  the  Commissioners  the 
answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  say  that  certain  things 
are  of  the  essence  of  the  rule  ? — I have  not  the  answer, 
but  the  report  clearly  implies  that  this  letter  was  read 
or  sent  to  him.  Your  lordship’s  question  is  a very 
important  one.  If  this  letter  in  the  report  was 
not  sent  as  a direct  personal  reply,  or  what  was 
equivalent  to  it,  to  Dr.  Stewart,  it  is  only  a public 
document  and  not  a personal  one  with  regard  to  the 
case.  There  is  one  mistake  made,  you  will  see  at  once, 
and  which  has  led  to  a good  deal  of  confusion — ap- 
plication by  a party  for  aid  cannot  bind  the  Commis- 
sioners. An  applicant  states,  I will  conform  to  so 
and  so,  all  of  which  are  required  by  the  rules ; but 
there  may  be  other  things  besides.  You  are  to  look  to 
the  Board’s  Order  making  the  grant,  and  which  includes 
all  the  conditions.  The  terms  of  the  application  cannot 
bind ; it  is  the  Board’s  order,  deciding  upon  the  appli- 
cation, that  binds  both  parties. 

23425.  What  would  the  Board’s  order,  according  to 
the  application,  say  to  Mr.  Stewart,  as  to  certain  things 
being  of  the  essence? — It  would  appear  from  these 
paragraphs,  to  which  I refer,  that  they  must  have  said 
to  him,  in  sending  him  a copy  of  Mr.  Secretary  Kelly’s 
letter,  of  the  25tli  of  July,  1833,  which  they  reproduce 
here,  as  they  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  in  1833  : it 
appears  to  be  immaterial  to  you  whether  the  children 
remain  or  go ; but,  from  the  first,  it  lias  ever  been  cf 
the  very  essence  of  our  rules  that  they  shall,  pre- 
viously, retire,  bringing  out  into  bold  relief,  by  em- 
phatic scoring,  the  Barton’s  obligation  in  the  several 
passages  of  the  letter. 

23426.  You  assume  they  sent  him  acopyoftheTemple. 
Meeting-house  letter  ? — I am  bound  to  assume  that. 

23427.  Are  you  in  a position  to  state  as  a fact,  that 
they  did  send  him  a copy  of  the  “Temple  Meeting 
House  letter? — lam  not ; and  it  is  an  important  ques- 
tion you  raise ; but  it  is  implied  there,  signed  by  the 
thirteen  members  of  the  Board. 

23428.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Must  not  the  term 
“ directed”  as  part  of  the  same  history  be  explained  by 
Dr.  Stewart’s  application,  in  which  he  says,  “ that  no 
child  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  is  required  to 
be  present  ?” — No  child,  from  the  beginning,  could  be 
required  to  be  present,  whether  his  parents  objected  or 
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not.  All  parties  agreed,  that  if  they  sought  aid,  no 
one  was  to  be  compelled  to  attend  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

23429.  Answer  the  question  ? — I have  answered  it, 
to  the  best  of  my  power. 

23430.  I repeat  the  question.  Must  not  the  term 
“ directed,”  as  part  of  the  same  history,  be  explained  by 
Dr.  Stewart’s  application,  in  which  he  says  “ that  no 
child  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  is  required  to 
be  present?” — My  answer  is  that  the  expressions, 
“ assent,”  “ allow,"  “ direct,”  and  “ not  forbid,”  “ not  to 
compel,”  and  so  on,  were  altered,  from  time  to  time. 

23431.  Then,  will  you  not  undertake  to  answer  the 
question  I have  put? — I think  I have  answered  it. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  it. 

23432.  [Question  repeated], — They  are  totally 
different,  in  meaning,  “ directed  to  attend,”  and  “ whose 
parents  object.” 

23433.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  answer  to  my 
question  ? — I do,  that  the  two  are  totally  different. 

23434.  Must  not  the  same  term  “directed,"  as 
part  of  the  same  history,  also  be  explained  by  the 
statement  of  the  Commissioners  in  paragraph  21,  where 
they  say,  “ No  children  are  required  to  be  present  at 
it  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so, 
and  such  children  are  permitted  to  absent  themselves, 
whenever  their  parents  or  guardians  think  fit,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  they 
may  provide  for  them? — There  is  a wide  difference 
in  meaning  between  the  two  expressions.  There  is  a 
radical  change  made — the  difference  between  directing 
them  to  be  present  and  not  objecting  to  their  being 
present.  The  two  things  are  quite  different,  as  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Blake. 

23435.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a categorical  answer 
to  my  question  ? — Most  certainly. 

23430.  The  Chairman. — Did  I understand  you 
aright  on  a former  day  to  say  that  the  object  of  the 
rule  as  to  religious  instruction  was  to  give  the  child 
the  same  security  that  the  Poor  Law  Act  gave  him  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord,  was,  or  ought  to  be  the  object.  The 
rate-payer’s  child  in  a state-aided  school  ought  to  have 
his  faith  as  well  protected  from  assault  as  that  of  the 
pauper  child  in  the  workhouse. 

23437.  Will  you  look  to  the  49th  section  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act? — I do  so. 

23438.  “ That  no  order  of  the  Commissioners  nor 
any  bye-law  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse 
to  attend  or  be  present  at  any  religious  service  which 
may  be  celebrated  in  a mode  contrary  to  the  religious 
principles  of  such  inmate.”  Would  it  not  be  necessary, 
in  construing  that  sentence,  to  read  it  as  meaning  that 
no  order  shall  oblige  any  inmate  to  be  present  at? — It 
would. 

23439.  Can  you  put  any  other  interpretation  on 
these  words? — None. 

23440.  Do  you  observe,  my  lord,  that  the  subject 
matter  there  is  attending  religious  service,  and  do  you 
see  as  you  go  down  lower,  when  it  comes  to  religious 
instruction — “ Nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any 
child  in  such  workhouse  in  any  religious  creed  other 
than  that  professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving  parent 
of  such  child  ?” — Do  you  see  how  emphatic  it  is,  when 
it  comes  to  religious  instruction  ? There  are  no  equi- 
vocal clauses  or  doubts — “ receive  or  be  present  at”  are 
altogether  excluded,  and  the  words  are  absolute  and 
unqualified — “ Nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any 
child.”  One  is  Divine  worship  and  the  other  is  religious 
education. 

23441.  Should  you  say  that  the  education  of  a child 
in  an  antagonistic  creed  was  being  earned  on  by  the 
simple  fact  of  its  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room 
while  other  children  were  being  taught  it? — If  within 
hearing  of  the  instruction.  The  act  expressly  censures 
it — “ Nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any  child,” 
and  so  on. 

23442.  Will  you  look  at  the  words  of  the  rule  of 
1842  ? — I do  so. 

23443.  “ That  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or 
be  present  at  religious  instruction.”  If  that  rule  were 
framed  by  a person  who  had  before  him  the  clause  in 


the  Poor  Law  Act,  or  if  it  were  laid  alongside  tlre’words 
in  the  Poor  Law  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  would 
not  such  comparison  lean  to  the  conclusion  that  it  also 
was  to  be  read  in  the  sense  of  compelled  to  be  present 
at  ? — It  might,  by  uneducated  persons,  but  the  gram- 
matical construction  in  both,  in  the  Rule  and  in  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  is  not  analogous.  There. is  a difference 
for  Archdeacon  Stopford  said  that  the  Rule  was  open 
to  either  construction ; but  it  is  important  to  know 
that  this  rule  was  framed  and  these  words  set  forth 
before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  which  was 
not  enacted  until  late  in  1838,  and  that  may  alter 
your  view  of  the  question. 

23444.  The  first  place  where  I see  that  rule 
printed  is  in  the  report  for  the  year  1842  ? — But,  my 
lord,  the  distinction  conveyed  by  those  words  occurs 
earlier.  The  distinction  between  “ receive”  and  “ be 
present  at,”  and  “ attend”  and  “ be  present  at,”  is  as 
old  as  the  Temple  Meeting-house  letter,  1833,  and  is 
set  forth  in  the  text  of  the  Board’s  report  for  1837  as 
a consequence  of  the  change  of  rule  then  made  for 
Presbyterians.  Those  words  that  you  have  referred  to 
occur  earlier  ; you  will  find  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
included  these  words — “ be  required  to  attend  or  he 
present  at” — in  January,  1840,  addressing  the  Presby- 
terians ; but  the  words,  “ that  no  child  be  compelled  to 
receive  or  be  present  at,”  in  that  precise  verbal  form, 
did  not  occur,  in  point  of  fact,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law.  The  terms  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  are  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  I beg  to  say  that  in  the  discussion, 
1866,  with  regard  to  the  new  rule,  the  returns  of  the 
National  Board  show  that  the}'  leave  out  “ compelled  ” 
and  insert  “ receive just  as  in  the  Poor  Law  Act. 
When  they  were  altering  that  new  rule  in  1866  Lord 
Kildare  proposed  to  retain  the  word  “ compelled  but, 
on  amendment,  by  Judge  O’Hagan  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Brady,  the  word  “compelled”  was  left  out  and  “re- 
ceive” put  in,  as  in  the  Poor  Law,  thus  supporting  your 
lordship’s  view  ; the  words  were  loose  as  compared  with 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  “ that  nothing  shall  authorize  the 
instruction  of  a child.” 

23445.  Rev.  Dr-.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that  there 
were  protests  from  several  of  the  Commissioners  de- 
claring that  there  was  a thorough  alteration  of  the 
rule  as  to  religious  instruction  in  1866  ? — A thorough 
alteration  of  the  Rule  of  1847,  and  I have  already  given 
in  the  names  of  the  three  Presbyterian  Commissioners 
who  protested  against  it.  I fully  agree  with  you  that 
it  was  a fundamental  alteration — that  is,  the  altered 
rule  of  1847,  was  restored,  to  a great  extent,  to  what  it 
was  originally. 

23446.  The  Chairman.— ■ To  which  clause  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  do  you  refer  when  you  say  it  was  altered  to  make 
it  conformable  to  the  Poor  Law  Act? — The  4 9th  section. 
Those  rules,  you  will  see,  ought  to  have  been  far  clearer. 
I admit,  with  your  lordship,  that  the  grammatical  con- 
struction was  doubtful,  and  should  not  occur  in  so 
important  a document,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Commissioners  are  now  of  the  same  opinion,  for,  in 
the  discussion  at  the  passing  of  the  new  rule  of  1866, 
or  rather  the  restriction  of  the  old  rule  that  subsisted 
from  the  beginning  up  to  1847,  when  the  Marquess  of 
Kildare  proposed  to  retain  the  expression  “ compelled 
to  receive  or  be  present  at,”  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  that  instead  of  “ no  child  shall  be 
compelled  to  receive,”  &c.,  that  the  words  “no  child 
shall  receive”  be  substituted. 

23447.  On  the  28th  of  November,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  question  19343,  you  say  “private  instruc- 
tions were  sent  by  the  then  Government,  through 
Lord  Granville,  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  one  of  these  instruc- 
tions was  to  make  such  a creed  return.”  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  term  private  instructions,  and  how 
were  they  sent  through  Lord  Granville  ? — Earl  Gran- 
ville was  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  National  Education,  in  1854.  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  inquiry  several  dr-aft  reports 
were  submitted  to  the  Committee,  amongst  others,  one 
by  Lord  Granville,  one  by  Lord  Monteagle,  one  by 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  one,  I 
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believe,  by  either  Lord  Clancarty  or  Lord  Donough- 
more.  The  committee  did  not  agree  on  a report,  but 
these  draft  reports  nevertheless  appeared.  Lord  Gran- 
ville being  a leading  member  of  the  then  Aberdeen 
Administration  had  communications  with  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment here  on  the  subject,  founded  on  which  a letter 
was  sent  through  General  Larcom,  the  Under  Secretary, 
which  letter  you  will  find  here  in  returns  that  you  have 
ordered,  from  the  National  Board.  I will  quote  the  date 
of  the  letter — Minute  of  the  Board,  September  26, 1854. 
“The  Secretary  lays  before  the  Commissioners  the  sug- 
gestions forwarded  for  their  consideration  by  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  a letter  of  the  2nd 
September,  from  the  Under  Secretary,  amongst  which 
are  the  following.”  Then  the  different  changes  of  rule 
suggested,  some  twenty  of  them,  are  there  given.  The 
Commissioners  then  set  about  recasting  the  whole  code 
at  the  close  of  1854,  and  early  in  1855,  when  very 
serious  changes  were  made. 

23448.  Bead  the  words  relating  to  creed  registra- 
tion?— They  are  not  here.  It  is  not  stated  in  terms, 
but  it  was  an  instruction  conveyed  to  me  from  the  Board. 
The  Commissioners  then  took  up  the  code  and  recast 
it,  which  occupied  a considerable  time.  “ Ordered  fur- 
ther, that  copies  of  the  old  and  of  the  revised  rules,  with 
an  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  altera- 
tions and  additions  made  therein,  be  forwarded,  confi- 
dentially, to  Earl  Granville,  Earl  St.  Germans,  Lord 
Monteagle,  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and  that 
they  be  also  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  suggestions 
by  the  Government,  arising  out  of  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  1854,  and  with  a memorandum  showing  how 
each  case  has  been  disposed  of.”  And  in  connexion 
with  this,  I have  to  state  to  you  that  I received  verbal 
instructions  from  the  Board,  through  Mr.  M'Creedy, 
then  my  colleague  in  the  Education  Office,  to  draw  up 
account-books,  clear  and  simple  forms  of  account-books, 
rolls,  daily  report,  and  register,  and  in  which  instruc- 
tions it  was  set  forth,  for  the  first  time;  that  we  were  to 
introduce  a creed-register.  Under  these  circumstances, 

I chew  up  the  school  register  which  you  have  already 
had  in  evidence. 

23449.  Mr.  Sullivan. — On  a former  occasion  I 
asked  yon  with  respect  to  the  rule  as  to  religious  in- 
struction in  vested  and  non-vested  schools,  and  I think 
you  stated  that  there  was  no  such  distinction  made  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Board.  Am  I right  in  that? — 
Yes,  up  to  1840  there  was  no  such  distinction,  and 
no  such  distinction  was  made  in  the  Buies  until  1 843, 
(set  down  as  for  1842)  when  it  was  first  distinctly  stated 
in  the  Board’s  rule  the  distinction  between  vested  and 
non-vested  schools. 

23450.  Will  you  read  from  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  sat  in  1837 
on  a “ Plan  of  Education  (Ireland),”  an  extract  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  James  Carlile,  in  reference 
to  convent  schools,  question  989,  put  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone?— Yes,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Carlile,  a Presbyterian,  was 
the  paid  or  Besident  Commissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion, from  1831  to  1838.  I read 

‘‘Mr.  Gladstone.— In  the  visits  you  paid  to  schools  under 
the  superintendence  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  bodies  did 
you  observe  anything  in  the  appearance  or  conduct  of  the 
schools,  or  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  likely  to  discourage 
Protestant  children  from  attending  ?— The  nuns  have  a 
peculiar  dress.  It  will  he  seen,  at  once,  they  arc  of  a Roman 
Catholic  order.  Some  of  the  monks  have  a peculiar  dress, 
but  I am  not  aware,  that  it  is  anything  approaching  to  a 
clerical  dress.  Others  arc  clothed  without  any  peculiarity. 
9!I0.  Do  you  consider  that  a circumstance  unfavourable  to 
the  attendance  of  Protestant  children  ?— Rather.  I should 
Hunk.  991.  Should  you  yourself  feel  any  objection  to 
making  a grant  for  a proposed  new  school  of  that  descrip- 
tion?—I do  not  know  that  I should,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Ido  not  regard  these  schools  as  so  thoroughly  and  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  Rational  system  as  other  schools  totally  un- 
connected with  any  particular  religious  body.  992.  Do 
>ou  think  that  though  possibly,  you  might  consider  it  right 
to  enter  into  connexion  with  them  where  they  did  exist, 
with  a view  to  prevent  their  being  rendered  more  exclusive 
tun  they  naturally  are,  still  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  new  ones?— I should  not  like  to 
we  them  spread,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Hoard. 


993.  Do  you  think  that,  in  any  case,  a religious  body,  having  Dec.  9,  18G8. 

a school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  would  he  disposed  to  

afford  the  use  of  their  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  James  ffm. 
separate  religious  instruction  to  Protestant  pupils  ? — They  Kavanagh, 
are  bound  to  do  so  by  the  rules,  and  they  must  come  under  es<l- 
an  engagement  to  do  so,  if  required.  994.  Do  you  mean 
where  the  school  was  part  of  the  nunnery  itself?— We 
require  an  engagement  to  that  effect,  in  all  cases,  without 
exception.  995.  Therefore,  supposing  a Protestant  clergy- 
man. willing  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant 
children  who  might  be  in  attendance  in  the  school,  should 
require  the  use  of  the  school,  at  a particular  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Protestant  instruction,  you  conceive  the 
religious  body  would  be  bound  to  afford  the  use  of  the 
room  ? — They  would  be  bound  to  do  it,  or  we  should  strike 
off’  the  school.” 

23451.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Carlile  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  the  Board  ? — He  was  connected  with 
the  Board  from  its  formation  until  some  time  in  the 
year  1838. 

23452.  Did  he  not  fulfil  the  same  functions  as  the 
Resident  Commissioner  does  now? — Those  functions, 
and  a great  many  more.  Besides  Paid  Commissioner, 
he  was  compiler  and  editor  of  most  of  the  books. 

After  he  ceased  to  he  Paid  Commissioner,  he  was  head 
of  the  Normal  Institution,  as  Professor  of  Education. 

23453.  He  was  fully  cognizant,  therefore,  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  acted  in  regard  to  religious 
instruction  ? — Principles  and  rules ; and  his  evidence 
on  that  examination  was  not  merely  founded  on  the 
rules  and  regulations,  but  also  on  the  very  fact  of  a 
tour  he  had  just  made  inspecting  schools  in  Ireland, 
nunneries  included,  immediately  previous  to  his  ex- 
amination. 

23454.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  his  evi- 
dence, with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  any  difference 
in  the  rule  that  existed  between  the  vested  schools  and 
non-vested  schools  prior  to  1840? — No  new  inference  ; 
but  one  I have  been  acquainted  with  since  first  I was 
connected  with  the  Board — that,  from  1831,  it  was 
obligatory  on  the  patrons  of  schools,  vested  and  non- 
vested  equally,  to  afford  a convenient  time  and  place, 
in  the  room,  for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  all 
children,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  frequenting  the 
school. 

23455.  After  the  rule  was  changed  to  meet  the  case 
proposed  by  Archdeacon  Stopford,  did  the  Board  ever 
acknowledge  that  any  evil  result  followed  from  that 
change  of  rule? — It  is  not  for  Archdeacon  Stopford,  but 
for  the  Presbyterians  that  that  change  was  made ; the 
Board  never  acknowledges  that  any  evil  follows  from 
their  subversion  of  any  portion  of  the  system.  Lord 
Derby,  himself,  was  however  one  of  the  frankest  and 
clearest  in  acknowledging,  in  a remarkable  speecli  made, 
in  1858,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  evil,  when  he 
said,  “ I,  for  one,  regret  that  on  the  representations  of 
some  parties,  that  what  was  secured  under  the  original 
rule,  namely,  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  minorities,  lias  been  withdrawn,  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  the  largest  number  of  schools,  but  one 
religious  denomination  can  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion.” 

23456.  After  the  O’Beilly  returns  were  published, 
did  not  that  passage,  which  I shall  ask  you  to  read, 
show  that  the  members  of  the  Board  themselves  ad- 
mitted that  the  change  had  been  productive  of  ill  con- 
sequences?— I will  first  read.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
suggests  at  a meeting  of  the  Board,  15th  May,  1866, 
that  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Marquess  of  Kildare, 
namely,  the  new  rule  of  1866,  should  be  introduced  by 
the  following  words  : “It  appearing  from  a return  fur- 
nished to  the  House  of  Commons  that  a large  number 
of  children  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  religious  in- 
struction given  by  teachers  of  a creed  different  from 
that  of  the  children  themselves,  the  Commissioners, 
under  these  circumstances,  have  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  reconsider  their  rules  regarding  religious  in- 
struction.” The  return  referred  to  here  is  the  O’Reilly 
return,  which  I asked  Major  O'Reilly  to  move  for, 
in  reply  to  the  unfounded  statement  of  the  Board — 
that  there  was  no  proselytizing  going  on  in  their 
schools — and  here  is  an  admission,  by  themselves,  that 
the  O’Beilly  returns  prove  what  I stated. 
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23457.  Subsequent  to  that,  meeting  did  the  Board 
make  any  proposal  with  regard  to  the  new  rule  ? — The 
new  rule  was  proposed  by  the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  in 
terms  that  you  will  see  in  the  document  before  you. 
An  amendment  was  proposed,  merely  as  a preamble,  in 
the  terms  I have  read  to  you,  by  the  Lox-d  Chancellor, 
and  an  honest  and  frank  preamble  it  is,  to  that  new 
rule.  The  rule  was  subsequently  modified,  in  the 
way  that  I have  pointed  out,  altering  the  words  “be 
compelled  to  receive  ” for  “ receive  as  referred  to  in 
the  chairman’s  remark  a while  ago  -;  and  the  rule'was 
thus  passed,  15th  May,  1866,  to  try  and  correct  the  evil 
working  of  the  old  “ Notice  system,”  in  the  terms  of  the 
rule,  as  it  is  in  the  Code  of  1866.  Three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  having  objected  to  the  passing  of 
that  rule,  namely,  the  three  Presbyterian  gentlemen, 
■Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
a deputation,  from  the  General  Assembly,  having 
waited  upon  Lord  Wodehouse,  now  Earl  of  Kimberley, 
remonstrating  against  the  new  rule,  Lord  Kimberley 
wrote  to  the  Board  suggesting  that  a proviso  should 
be  added,  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  deputation 
that  waited  upon  him. 

23458.  Will  you  read  the  minute  from  the  Board 
referring  to  that? — “ Minute  of  the  Board,  June  22, 
1866.  Read  letter,  No.  5164, year  1866,  from  the  Right 
Hon.  C.  P.  Portescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
stating  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant. would  be  prepared  to 
sanction  the  change  of  rule  regarding  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  conveyed  in  the  Secretary’s  letter,  May  23,  if 
a proviso  in  some  such  form  as  follows  be  appended  to 
the  new  rule,  1 Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any 
parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his  desire  that  his 
child  shall  receive  any  pai'ticular  religious  instruction, 
and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a book  to  be  provided 
in  the  school,  when  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  this  pro- 
hibition shall  not  apply.  The  entry  in  the  book  shall 
bo  signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
spector,  so  often  as  he  visits  the  school.’  Read  letter, 
5448 1 , year  1866,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  expressing 
his  opinion  that  the  above  proviso  will  have  a bene- 
ficial effect,  and  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Ordered,  that  the  words  of  the  proviso  submitted  by 
the.  Chief  Secretary  be  approved,  inserting  after  the 
word  ‘ apply,’ Seventh  line,  the  following  words,  ‘to  the 
time  during  which  such  religious  instruction  only  is 
given,  and  that  the  notice  of  such  expression  of  desire 
may,  at  any  time,  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian, and  shall,  thereupon,  become  inoperative.’  Ordered 
further,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  be  informed  that  the 
Commissioners  have  passed  the  following  resolution,  in 
connexion  with  the  question  under  consideration  — 
‘ That,  whereas  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  appeal's 
to  the  Commissioners  to  furnish  the  most  efficient 
means  of  guarding  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism 
the  system  of  separate  religious  and  combined  secular 
instruction,  the  Commissioners  accept,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  proviso  sug- 
gested in  the  Chief  Secretary’s  letter,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  practical  operation  of  the 
rule.  The  Commissioners,  however,  will  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  propose  a repeal  of  the  proviso,  if  the  rule, 
so  modified,  should  prove,  in  any  manner,  inadequate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object.’  Minute,  3rd 
July,  1866.  Rend  letter,  No.  5598,  year  1866,  from 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescuc,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  conveying  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  approval  of 
the  new  rule  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  with  the 
proviso  as  suggested  by  His  Excellency,  and  the  addi- 
tion suggested  by  the  Commissioners.” 

23459.  Do  you  think  that  that  statement  or  proviso 
is  judicious  ? — No,  I believe  that  it  has  the  effect,  as 
proved  by  the  evidence  I have  given  as  to  my  recent  tour 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  schools  in  Dublin, 
of  completely  frustrating  the  intended  action  of  the  rule. 

23460.  Do  you  think  the  Board  were  wise,  there- 
fore, in  passing  the  resolution? — Very  wise,  looking  to 
the  experience  they  had  of  the  Notice  System  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

23461.  Previous  to  1810  what  was  the  rule  with  re- 


gard to  applications  whether  for  the  building  of  schools 
or  for  aid  for  their  support,  as  to  the  persons  making  the 
application  ? — It  is  not  a rule  but  a suggestion,  a strong 
recommendation  contained  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter 
recommending  the  Commissioners  to  look  with  par- 
ticular favour  on  applicants  for  aid  to  either  class  of 
schools,  namely  vested  or  non-vested,  where  the  appli- 
cation proceeds  from  clei'gymen  of  both  denominations 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  clergymen  of  one  denomination 
and  laymen  of  another,  or  laymen  of  both,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, up  to  1840,  did  act  on  this  recommendation 
and  even  published,  from  time  to  time,  an  analysis  of 
the  applications,  showing  the  numbers  of  them  that, 
were  signed  by  applicants  under  each  of  these  three 
different  categories. 

23462.  That  is,  the  suggestion  became  by  practice, 
a rule  ? — A rule  that  a decided  preference  was  given, 
and  in  the  original  regulations  of  the  Commissioners 
that  were  framed  within  the  first  month  of  the 
existence  of  the  Board,  December,  1831, 1 think  you 
will  find  it  is  there  adopted  as  a rule.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I will  read  it.  It  comes  under  No.  7 of  the 
original  regulations  that  were  framed  so  early  as  the; 
13th  Dec.,  1831.  It  was  a sort  of  provisional  Code, 
consisting  of  seven  rules. 

23463.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  it? — “As; 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
is  to  unite,  in  one  system,  children  of  different  creeds,., 
and  as  much  must  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
resident  clergy,  the  Board  will  look  with,  peculiar 
favour  upon  applications  proceeding  either  from,,  1st,, 
Protestant  clergymen  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, , 
conjointly  ; 2ndly,  a clergyman  of  the  one  denomina- 
tion, and  a certain  number  of  laymen  of  the  other ; 
3rdly,  of  laymen  of  both  denominations.” 

23464.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  any  in- 
stance of  an  application  from  a member  of  a single, 
creed  having  been  postponed  because  any  available 
funds  were  absorbed  by  joint  applications ? — I do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  the  sox-t ; but  all  through  the 
earlier  period  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  the. 
Commissioners  state  what  I am  telling  you.  The  pre- 
ference was  practised  up  to  1839,  and  then  given  up, 
in  deference  to  Presbyterian  opposition. 

23465.  But  you  cannot  state  any  case  in  which  that., 
role  was  put  into  operation  ? — I cannot. 

23466.  If  that  be  so,  do  you  consider  that  that  role,, 
as  long  as  it  existed,  was  a practical  bar  to  Presbyterian 
applications? — They  felt  that  it  was,,  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone examined  Dx\  Cooke  on  that  very  point,  upon 
which  I have  already  given  evidence.  It  was  asked 
whether  it  was  an  objection  they  had  to  connect  them- 
selves in  applications,  with  other  Protestants,  such  as 
of  the  Established  Church,  or  only  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Dr.  Cooke  and  several  others  distinctly  stated 
that  the  objection  was  to  connect  themselves  with 
Roman  Catholics,  and  further,  that  the  State  had  no 
more  right  to  ask  him  or  the  Presbyterian  body  to  con- 
sult the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  what  they 
were  to  do  with  their  schools,  than  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  had,  when  he  asked  Luthex-,  who  had  intimated 
that  he  was  about  to  become  a Protestant,  whether 
he  had  consulted  Cardinal  Cajetan. 

23467.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Will  you  read  from  the  re- 
pox't  of  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  National  Education,  Ireland,  1854 — Mr.  Cross 
being  the  witness  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  being  the 
examiner? — Question  117,  the  Earl  of  Derby  asks — 

“ That  was  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  combinations 
of  different  x-eligious  denominations  establishing  schools? — 
Yes.  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  the  alteration  which  has  been 
made  in  the  practice  of  the  Board,  by  attending  to  individual 
applications,  has  had  the  result  of  diminishing  the  amount  of 
that  combination,  and  of  malting  the  schools  more  of  a- 
separate  character  than  they  were  before  ? — The  effect  has 
been,  certainly,  to  place  the  schools  more  under  the  manage- 
ment of  individuals  of  different  rcligious  persuasions  ; but  I 
think  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact,  even  though  it  be  ad- 
mitted, to  prevent  united  instx-uction,  although  the  result 
has  been  that  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage. are 

^ ally  attended  (especially  in  Roman  Catholic  localities) 
dren  of  that  persuasion.  In  the.  North  of  Ireland,, 
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.where  the  population  is  more  mixed,  you  will  find,  by  the 
returns  furnished  to  Parliament,  that  there  is  a much  larger 
amount  of  mixed  education  than  in  the  other  three  pro- 
vinces.’ 

And  at  No.  116,  Viscount  Hutchinson  says — 

“You  were  understood  to  state  that  it  was  only  after 
1840  that  you  entertained  applications  from  single  indivi- 
duals?—There  were  many,  I have  no  doubt,  previous  to 


that  date,  but  the  general  rule  was,  that  if  they  came  from  Dec.  9 186a 

persons  of  different  religious  denominations,  they  should  

have  the  preference  in  case  the  Board  could  not  aid  all.”  James  Wm- 

23468.  Will  you  give  the  summary  as  given  in  the  esif 
report  of  the  evidence? — Yes,  Mr.  Gross  handed  in 
the  following  tabular  summary,  in  1854,  showing  the 
classification  of  all  the  schools,  according  to  the  creed 
of  the  patrons - 


Summary* 
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21 
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73 
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Munster, 

12 

75 

2 

2 
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16  j 
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39 

45 

5 

i 
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Ulster,  . 

94  | 

1 

225 

483 

189 

30 

12 

736 

71 

21 

12 

2 

1,875 

Total, 

- 

452 

494 

193 

S3 

48 

2,800 

277 

118 

38 

4,602 

23469.  How  far  does  that  table  bear  out  the  united 
system  as  far  as  patronage  is  concerned? — My  best 
course  is  to  allow  Mr.  Cross  to  answer.  To  question  120, 
I find  he  then  answers,  in  1 854,  the  founder  of  the 
system — 

“The  Earl  of  Derby. — Do  I rightly  understand  the  re- 
turn which  you  have  now  read  as  showing  that  the  whole 
number  of  schools  under  the  joint  management  is  only  forty- 
eight  persons  of  different  religious  denominations? — Up  to 
the  date  specified  in  these  returns,  there  are  very  few  schools 
under  joint  management ; and  I should  add,  that  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  those  under  joint  management  have 
given  the  Commissioners  more  trouble  than  any  others, 
for  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  unite  parties  of  various 
religious  communions.” 

23470.  That  was  the  state  of  things  in  1854  ? — Yes. 

23471.  How  far  do  the  O’Reilly  returns  make  out 
that  the  system  in  1862  was  more  successful  in  that 
point? — Now,  it  was  remarked,  a few  days  ago,  by 
•Mr.  Gibson,  in  reference  to  a return,  that  I quoted, 
from  a Parliamentary  paper  some  years  back,  that 
the  question  this  Commission  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  is  not  what  was  the  state  of  National  Edu- 
cation then,  though  in  point  of  history  it  is  important 
for  you  to  know  what  it  was  in  all  stages  ; but  I will 
supplement  that  summary  of  1854,  by  a far  more 
minute  and  important  one  of  the  year  1862,  after  the 
system  had  been  thirty  years  in  operation,  showing 
what  was  the  result  of  united  education  under  four 
great  categories  : — No.  1,  Joint  Patrons ; No.  2,  Joint 
Teachers  ; No.  3,  Joint  Pupils  ; No.  4,  Joint  Religious 
Instruction,  I mean  separate  religious  instruction  for 
two  or  more  creeds  in  the  one  school.  I think  it  will 
afford  you  a faithful  picture  of  the  united  system  in  its 
main  features. 


Catholic, 

4,267, 

r 68-7 

Established  Church,  . 

719, 

x-11-6 

Presbyterian, 

849, 

r 13.6 

Dissenters, 

83, 

i-3 

Joint  Creeds,  . 

42,o 

1-  0-7 

Official — Workhouse,  Gaol, 

Asylum,  and  Model, 

256, 

l-  4-1 

Total,  . 

6,216 

100- 

8o  that,  excluding  the  official  schools,  the  Poor  Law, 
gaol,  asylum,  and  model,  we  find  that  there  are  only 
seven  schools  in  a thousand,  after  thirty-one  year's,  that 
enj°y  joint  management,  and  as  Mr.  Cross  rightly  said, 
iir  1854,  these  give  more  trouble  than  I suppose  fifty 
times  the  number,  under  individual  or  denominational 
management.  We  have  under  the  head — 


II.  Teachers : 

All  Catholics,  . 
„ Protestants, 
Mixed, 


Schools.  Per  cent. 

. 4,819,  or  78-0 
. l,259,or20-3 
106,  or  1-7 


Total,  . , 6,184  100- 


III.  Pupils: 

All  Catholics,  . 
,,  Protestants, 
Mixed,  . 


Schools.  Per  cent. 

. 2,360,  or  39-1 
154,  or  2-5 
. 3,525,  or  58  4 


Total,  . . 6,039  100- 


I am  sure  that  the  friends  of  united  education  must 
feel  highly  delighted  to  see  such  a large  number, 
namely — the  majority  of  the  schools,  58-4  per  cent., 
having  a mixture;  but  it  is  an  utter  delusion.  When 
we  come  to  analyse  it,  we  find  it  is  what  is  called  the 
fallacy  of  composition.  Now  I will  take  the  lower 
grades  of  religious  minorities,  one  by  one — 


Schools. 


Percentotthc 
3,525  Mixed 
Schools. 


Religious  Minorities : 

One  Catholic  pupil  on  Roll,  in  year, 


„ Protestant 
Two  Catholics 
„ Protestants 
Three  Catholics 
„ Protestants 
Four  Catholics 
„ Protestants 
Five  Catholics 

Six  to  nine  Catholics 

One  to  nine  Catholics 
,,  Protestants 


62 

374 

70 

346 

51 

262 

34 

182 

47 

141 

132 

323 

396' 

1,628 


436,  or  12-4 
416,  or  11-8 
313,  or  8-9 
216,  or  6-1 
188,  or  5-3 
455,  or  12-C 
2,024  or.  57 -4 


I take  the  small  minority,  nine  on  Roll,  which  gives 
a mixture  of  three,  in  daily  attendance,  so  that  upwards 
of  57  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  mixed  schools  have 
minorities  of  three,  two,  one,  or  less,  daily.  But  if 
you  further  deduct  256  official  schools;  workhouse 
schools,  where  no  one  goes  by  choice ; gaol  schools, 
whex-e  persons  go  by  compulsion;  lunatic  asylums 
schools,  whose  inmates  have  no  option,  one  way  or  the 
other  ; and  model  schools,  where  persons  go  by  special 
attx-action,  no  px-etence  of  mixed  education  remaim 
23472.  With  regard  to  those  schools  that  have  only 
one  or  two  of  a different  religion  attending  it,  how 
many  children  on  the  roll  are  required  to  give  a mixed 
attendance? — Fortunately  we  can  better  understand 
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the  question  now,  than  any  time  before.  We  have 
settled  that  it  takes  three  pupils  on  the  roll  to  give  one 
in  attendance,  therefore  you  are  wholly  to  reject, 
as  proving  no  necessary  but  only  a casual  mixture,  the 
ones  and  the  twos,  for  you  must  get  three  on  the  roll 
to  secure  a daily  attendance  of  one.  Therefore,  two 
cannot  count,  in  proving  a mixed  school. 

23473.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  roll  returns 
are  concerned  '! — These  are  the  roll  returns  applied  to 
a year,  but  really,  as  you  now  understand,  going  back 
over  fifteen  months. 

23474.  And  of  course  is  confined  to  the  statistics 
upon  the  face  of  the  National  Board’s  books  ? — Yes. 

23475.  Will  you  now  take  up  the  fourth  category? 
— The  fourth  category  applies  to  the  separate  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Under  Lord  Stanley’s 
system  you  should  expect  a second  religious  instruction 
in  every  school  where  there  was  a second  religious  de- 
nomination ; but  so  far  from  that,  Catholic  instruction 
only  is  given  in  4,354,  or  in  701  per  cent,  of  the  schools. 
Protestant  instruction  only  is  given  in  1,032,  or  16-7 
per  cent,  of  the  schools.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
teaching  is  given  in  524,  or  8 -4  per  cent,  of  the  schools, 
chiefly  official  schools,  workhouses,  jail,  model,  &c. 


None  is  given,  or  there  is  no  return,  as  to  306,  or  4-9 
per  cent,  of  the  schools,  making  a total  of  6,216  schools. 

,,r  _ _ . Schools.  Percent. 

i V . Religious  Instruction : 

Catholic,  only,  . . 4,354  or  70-l 

Protestant,  only,  . . 1,032  or  1 6-6 

Both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  524  or  8-4 
None,  or  no  Return,  . 306  or  4-9 

Total,  . . 6,216  100- 

If  you  desire  it  I can  give  you  an  analysis  of  the 
schools,  of  1867,  showing  their  condition  five  years  later 
than  1862  ; but  there  are  no  similar  minute  returns 
of  this  kind,  later  than  the  O’Reilly  returns.  I can 
give  you  important  returns,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  mixed  schools,  in  1867. 

23476.  Will  you  give  that? — With  pleasure.  I 
have  a table  before  me  of  mixed  and  unmixed  schools 
in  1867. 

23477.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  compiled  by  your- 
self?— Compiled  by  myself,  from  the  report  of  the 
National  Board,  for  the  year  1867.  This  is  an  analysis 
of  6,382  schools,  grouped  in  five  categories  of  mixed 
and  unmixed  schools. 


Mixed  and  Unmixed  National  Schools,  1867. 


cr 
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Totals  and  averages, 

737,161 

100- 

113-9 

175,370 

100- 

27-4  | 

912,531 

,100- 
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In  the  first  group  there  are  2,365  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  teachers,  being  only  37-1  per  cent, 
of  all  the  National  schools  in  Ireland.  These  2,365 
schools  are  attended  by  360,887  children,  all  of  whom 
are  Roman  Catholics.  That  number  forms  49  per  cent, 
of  the  737,161  Catholics  attending  all  the  schools, 
which  on  an  average  is  152-6  Catholics  to  every  one 
of  these  2,365  unmixed  schools,  these  formin'*  39-5 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  on  the  rolls,  of  the  whole 
of  the  6,382  National  schools.  In  2,649  other 
schools,  under  Catholic  teachers  only,  or  41-5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  schools,  there  are  333,565 
Catholic  children,  being  45-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of 
the  Catholic  children,  and  an  average  of  125-9  Catholic 
pupils  in  each  school,  mixed  with  24,814  Protestants, 
14-2  of  all  the  Protestants  attending  the  schools,  or  9 4 
Protestants  in  each  school,  making  a total  of  that  sort  of 
mixture  of  358,379  Catholics  and  Protestants,  or  39  3 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  National  schools  in 
Ireland.  The  next  group  of  schools  we  come  to  are  the 
schools  under  mixed  teachers,  of  which  there  areonly  132, 
or  2-0  percent,  of  the  whole,  attended  by  13,228  Roman 
Catholic  children,  or  1 -8  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
children,  mixed  with  14,825  Protestants,  or  8'4  per 
cent,  of  all  the  Protestants,  making  a total  of  28,053 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  31  percent,  of  the  whole 
attendance  in  National  schools.  Now,  we  come  to  the 
first  group  of  Protestant  schools,  those  under  an  exclu- 
sively Protestant  staff,  197,  or  31  of  all  the  schools,  at- 
tended by  19,867  Protestants  only,  and  no  Roman 
Catholic,  or  11-3  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protestants  in 
attendance,  or  2 1 percent,  of  all  the  children  in  all  the 
schools.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  fifth  categorv — schools 
also  under  a Protestant  staff  only,  1,039  schools,  or  16-3 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  attended  by  29,481  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, or  4 per  cent,  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  an 


average  of  28-3  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics  to  each  of 
those  schools,  mixed  with  115,864  Protestants,  1115  in 
each  school,  or  66-1  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protestants  in 
the  schools,  making  a total  of  145,345  children,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  in  those  schools,  or  15-9  per  cent, 
of  all  the  children  attending  the  schools,  being  a grand 
total  of  6,382  schools,  classed  into  these  five  categories, 
attended  by  737,161  Roman  Catholics,  and  175,370 
Protestants. 

23478.  Mr.  Sullivan. — All  these  numbers  represent 
roll  numbers  ?— Yes,  roll  numbers,  the  total  number 
on  the  roll  for  1867. 

23479.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you 
wish  to  read  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  re- 
ligious rules  ? — No,  not  at  present.  No  defence,  what- 
ever, can  be  put  forward  by  statesmen,  or  by  education- 
ists, for  applying  the  restrictions  of  a mixed  system  of 
education  to  the  first  and  fourth  categories,  namely, 
2,365  Catholic  schools,  attended  by  Catholics  exclu- 
sively, and  197  Protestant  schools  attended  by  Pro- 
testants exclusively,  these  two  classes  of  schools  having 
about  43  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  them.  It  can 
hardly  be  defended,  the  minority  being  so  small  in  the 
2,649  other  Catholic  schools,  with  small  minorities  of 
nine  Protestants  on  the  roll,  that  the  rule  can  be 
legitimately  applied  to  restrict  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  other  children — while  the  same  principle, 
as  to  extreme  minorities,  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  applied 
to  1,039  Protestant  schools,  with  extreme  Catholic 
minorities.  Omitting  all  these,  then,  the  only  schools 
yo«  have  to  legislate  for  are  132  mixed  schools,  chiefly 
model,  workhouse,  gaol,  and  lunatic  asylum  schools. 

23480.  Have  you  any  statement  to  hand  in,  in  order 
to  complete  any  portion  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  rales  for  religious  instruction? — I have  not.  I 
think  to-day’s  evidence  is  sufficient.  I refer  to  the 
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statements  made  by  me,  in  my  letter  of  1854,  already 
put  in  evidence,  so  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  Com- 
missioners had  scarcely  given  any  purely  educational 
or  scholastic  attention  to  the  main  business  assigned 
to  them,  namely,  the  education  of  the  people ; that 
the  Board,  at  their  meetings,  the  staff  of  the  central 
office,  and  the  Inspectors,  had  much  of  their  time 
occupied  looking  after  rules  that,  in  great  part,  are 
wholly  imaginary  in  their  application;  if  you  accept 
the  existing  state  of  things,  as  set  forth  in  this  table. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  experiment,  after  thirty-seven 
yearn’  operation,  or  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a whole 
generation.  The  people  have  settled  down,  as  regards 
education,  into  the  attitude  you  see,  in  relation  to  one 
another.  There  is  no  such  thing,  practically,  as  mixed 
education  in  any  substantial  way  in  Ireland;  and, 
where  it  exists,  it  is  an  unmixed  evil,  as  my  recent 
tour  in  the  North  proves. 

23481.  I ask  you  to  look  at  this  copy  of  a letter,  on 
the  subject  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Right  Hon.  E. 
Cardwell,  m.p.,  by  certain  member's  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  under  date  10th  of  August,  1860 — Parlia- 
mentary paper  212,  year  1861 1 — I do  so. 

23482.  Read  the  paragraph  of  that  letter,  stating 
the  opinion  of  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  having 
been  changed. — 

“The  changes  made  in  the  system  of  National  education 
have  been  very  numerous.  That,  in  their  cumulative  effect, 
they  have  had  a gravity  not  anticipated,  when  each  of  them 
was  successively  made,  will  now  be  denied  by  few.  That, 
through  them,  the  system  has  been  atleeted,  in  its  fundamental 
principles  and  its  essential  characteristics,  is  a fact,  not  merely 
•conceded,  but  willingly  and  warmly  asserted,  in  pamphlets 
and  public  speeches,  by  various  Protestant  clergymen,  and 
especially  by  Archdeacon  Stopford.  These  gentlemen  affirm 
that,  but  for  thechanges  in  question,  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously have  joined  that  system ; but  that,  owing  to  them, 
they  now  enjoy  opportunities  of  inculcating  on  children  in 
their  schools,  not  of  their  own  faith,  those  religious  doctrines 
which  they  hold  specially  precious — opportunities  even  more 
favourable  than  those  formerly  accorded  to  them  by  the 
Kildare-placc  Society.  In  their  evidence,  given  before  Par- 
liamentary Committees,  and  in  that  given  by  Mr.  M'Creedy, 
Mr.  Carlilc,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system,  similar  statements  are  reported.  Now, 
the  institution  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  the  Kildarc-placeSocicty,  involved 
a compact  of  no  ordinary  character.  From  it  even  the  sus- 
picion of  proselytism  was  to  be  excluded,  and  in  it  was  gua- 
ranteed a principle  no  less  sacred  in  the  political  than  in  the 
moral  sphere,  viz. : that  “we  should  do  to  others  as  wc  wish 
others  to  do  to  us”— a principle  for  which  the  prelates  and 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  long  contended,  in  vain.  The  suc- 
cessive changes  to  which  we  referred  were,  in  several  cases. 


urged  by  their  respective  advocates  as  experiments,  and  their 
full  effects  could  only  be  ascertained  by  experience.  They 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  made  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
original  principles  and  provisions  of  the  system,  as  compen- 
diously set  forth  in  Lord  Stanley's  loiter,  i’ou  refer,  ex- 
pressly, and  on  several  occasions,  to  that  document,  as  the 
exponent  and  authoritative  standard  of  the  National  system. 
‘The  principles  of  that  system ' you  state,  1 were  clearlv  laid 
down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  well-known  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  the  year  1831 
and,  further  on,  you  justly  remark,  with  reference  to  certain 
grievances,  which  we  lament,  ‘ the  principles  recorded  in 
Lord  Derby’s  letter  appear  to  afford  no  opening  for  any  such 
complaint you  proceed,  1 if  any  ground  for  it  exist,  in 
practice,  the  members  of  any  Church  are  entitled  to  bring 
their  grievances  under  the  notice  ol'those  in  authority.  From 
whatever  quarter  such  a representation  might  proceed,  it 
would  not  fail  to  receive  the  most  careful  at  tention.  It,  cer- 
tainly, would  not  fail  to  do  so,  when  made  by  the  spiritual 
pastors  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of  pupils  receiving  edu- 
cation m the  schools.'  ” 


(Signed), 


O’Farrell. 
MAguire. 


Cast 
K.  Moi 


W.  H.  F.  Cog  an. 
Laurence  Waldron. 
John  Esmonds. 
O’Connor  Don. 

John  Lanigan. 

B.  O’Connell. 
Edward  M'Evot. 


Wc  are,  &c. 
O’Donoghue. 

W.  Monsell. 

G.  Gavin. 

James  M'Cann. 
John  A.  Blake. 
George  Bowies. 
John  Brady. 


23483.  Does  not  that  passage,  supported  by  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  show  that,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  under 
the  belief  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  system  had 
been  changed? — Not  only  they  believe  it,  but  they  in- 
dicate the  grounds  that  convinced  them  of  it. 

23484.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  when 
the  scheme  was  first  being  organized,  the  provision  that 
the  minority  should  receive  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  was  one  to  which  much  importance  was  attached? 
— The  greatest,  my  lord,  as  the  Circular  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
already  cited  by'  me,  proves ; because,  with  a poor 
population  like  the  scattered  agricultural  peasantry  in 
Ireland — I speak  especially  with  confidence  with  re- 
gard to  Roman  Catholics — no  weekly  instruction  by 
Sunday  school,  given  in  the  chapel,  no  appeal  from 
the  clergyman,  by  a sermon  once  a week,  even  if  he 
could  confine  his  sermons  to  simply  catechetical  in- 
struction, for  the  children,  would  ever  ground  a large 
population,  like  the  Irish  people,  in  the  summary  of 
the  Law  of  God,  as  they  have  it  in  their  Catechism,  or 
train  the  children  in  habits  of  Christian  piety. 

23485.  It  has  for  a considerable  number  of  years 
I believe  ceased  to  be  a custom  of  the  clergy  of  the 
minority  of  either  side  to  frequent  opposition  schools 
for  that  purpose? — In  no  school  under  Protestant 
management  in  the  North  of  Ireland  that  I went 
through,  did  I find  one  instance.  In  one  vested 
Roman  Catholic  school,  in  Donegal,  not  only  was 
there  opportunity  afforded,  as  there  should  be,  under 
the  rule,  but  I grieve  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
teacher  taught  three  catechisms — Catholic,  Anglican, 
and  Presbyterian — in  three  corners  of  the  school-room 
— a most  reprehensible  practice. 

23486.  Was  it  ever  a practice  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  minority  to  go  into  an  opposition  school-room,  and 
communicate  religious  instruction  ? — It  was,  my  lord ; 
but  never,  I must  say,  to  any  great  extent.  There 
was  that  distinction  recognised  as  to  schools,  especially 
from  the  time  the  Presbyterian  body  joined.  It  was 
acknowledged  that,  from  that  to  this,  the  system  was 
denominational ; and  although  it  was  open,  under  the 
rules,  to  men  of  my  sort,  to  go  in  and  exercise  the 
rights  of  visitors,  persons  have  almost  the  same  hesi- 
tancy to  go  into  a denominational  school,  of  a different 
creed,  as  they  would  to  go  into  a church  not  their  own. 

23487.  Might  I understand  that  such  a power  was 
only  exercised  in  a small  degree  at  first,  and  soon 
ceased  to  be  practically  employed  at  all  ? — You  are 
quite  right,  my  lord,  in  so  understanding  it ; and  in 
the  year  1854,  when  asked  the  same  question  that  your 
lordship  asks  me,  I stated  that  after  all  my  experience 
in  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  as  District  and  Head 
Inspector,  I never  knew  one  instance  of  an  extreme 
minority  where  it  was  availed  of,  by  clergyman  or  lay- 
man, to  go  and  give  religious  instruction — even  one. 

23488.  Then,  at  the  time  that  distinction  was  made 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools,  the  privilege 
given  to  the  patron  of  non-vested  schools  was  practi- 
cally one  which  he  enjoyed  beforehand? — In  point  of 
practice  it  was  as  you  state,  up  to  the  recognition  of 
that  distinction  for  the  Presbyterians  in  1840 ; but, 
my  lord,  there  is  a great,  an  immense  difference, 
between  depriving  persons  of  a right,  if  they  chose 
to  exercise  it,  and  depriving  them  of  that  right  in 
deference  to  another  body.  In  point  of  principle  it 
makes  a very  great  difference. 

23489.  In  point  of  practice  was  it  of  any  great 
moment? — Not  of  any  great  moment,  my  lord,  in 
point  of  practice. 

23490.  As  far  as  the  minister  of  religion  was  con- 
cerned it  was  a restriction  ? — It  was  ; it  was  a denial 
of  a right  that  no  one  deplores  more  candidly  or  man- 
fully than  Lord  Stanley  himself. 

23491.  In  respect  to  the  patron,  it  was  a change  in 
favour  of  religious  liberty? — Not  at  all.  Quito  the 
contrary.  It  was  a change  made  in  deference  to  the 
conscientious  objections  of  the  Presbyterian  body  to 
allow  the  school  to  be  closed  on  a day  in  the  week, 
to  let  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  occupy  the  room,  and 

6 R 


Dec.  9,  1868. 

James  Win. 
Kavanagk, 
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Dec.  9,  18G8. 

James  Wm. 
Kayanagli, 


teacli  a doctrine  that  they  disapproved,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  school. 

23492.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Might  Roman  Catholic 
children,  if  they  chose,  attend  on  and  receive  religious 
instruction  given  by  a Protestant  teacher  in  National 
schools  at  any  time  from  1832  to  1837  ? — The  term  “re- 
ligious instruction”  may  mean  either  their  own  religious 
instruction  or  adverse  religious  instruction.  I under- 
stand the  drift  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  question  to  mean, 
might  Roman  Catholic  children,  from  1832  to  1837, 
attend  non-Catholic  religious  instruction,  given  by  a 
Brotestant  teacher  in  a National  school,  if  the  children 
chose.  I say  not.  It  was  never  a question  at  all  of 
the  children — it  was  a question  of  the  parent. 

23493.  Then,  if  the  parents  chose  to  allow  their 
children,  might  they  attend  on  such  instruction  ? — No  ; 
they  should  direct  them  to  attend  ; and  there  is  a great 
difference  between  allow  and  direct.  They  should,  be- 
forehand, direct  them. 

23494.  Do  you  regard  Lord  Stanley  as  a good 
authority  upon  that  point  ? — I regard  Lord  Stanley, 
by  his  letter,  to  be  an  authority,  but  not  much  outside 
of  that. 

23495.  Did  you  not  quote,  just  now,  statements  by 
Lord  Derby  as  authoritative,  or  are  you  not  disposed 
to  rely  on  them? — I rely  on  Lord  Stanley  as  an 
excellent  exponent  of  his  own  letter,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  competent  to  Lord  Stanley  to  say  whether  a 
certain  change  of  rale  was  a departure  from  any 
portion  of  that  letter  or  not. 

23496.  Should  you  regard  an  extract  from  a letter  of 
Lord  Stanley,  read  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  which  he  himself  was  a member,  by  a witness, 
as  an  authoritative  document  ? — I should  receive  with 
respect  anything  coming  from  Lord  Stanley,  but  so  far 
as  the  question  is  concerned,  I would  not  take  Lord 
Stanley  — I would  take  nothing  but  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board,  and  no  Government,  no 
statesman,  or  no  individual  Commissioner — nothing 
but  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  reports  and 
official  documents  of  the  Board. 

23497.  When  were  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  enacted  in  which  you  place  such  confidence — 
v/hat  was  the  first  time? — From  December  1831  up  to 
1847. 

23498.  Should  you  not  regard  Lord  Stanley  as  a 
fair  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  system  which  he 
introduced  ? — Certainly,  with  regard  to  the  principles 
then,  and  now,  and  always  ; with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples, but  as  to  rules  and  regulations,  he  is  no  au- 
thority, whatever. 


23499.  Before  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of. 
Lords  in  1837,  Mr.  Carlile  read  an  extract  from -a 
letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  which  will  be  found  on  page 
104.  Read  the  extract  beginning  with  “ But  there  is 
not,”  near  the  close  ? (Reads) : — 

“ But  there  is  not  nor  ever  was  any  objection  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  giving  of  any  other  reli- 
gious instruction  on  days  and  hours  to  be  specified  by  the 
local  patrons,  to  those  children  whose  parents  chose  that 
they  should  attend.  Those  days  and  hours,  however,  inuS{ 
be  specified,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  Itoman 
Catholic  parent  the  possibility  of  a suspicion  that  his  chil- 
dren may  be  influenced  to  join  in  studies  of  which  he  does 
not  approve ; nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  application 
of  the  term  1 school  hours  ’ to  these  portions  of  time,  pro- 
vided they  are  distinguished  from  the  hours  of  universal 
and  necessary  attendance.” 

23500.  Does  not  that  language  show  Lord  Stanley's 
view  to  be  that  all  along  in  the  history  of  the  system, 
Roman  Catholic  children  might  attend  from  1832  to 
1840,  and  receive  religious  instruction  from  a Protes- 
tant teacher,  and  in  a school  under  a Protestant 
manager,  and  that  if  such  children  should  absent  them- 
selves it  was  at  their  own  option,  and  the  result  of  the 
action  of  their  parents,  and  not  of  the  managers  and 
teachers  ? — I am  astounded,  Dr.  Wilson,  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  you,  how  anyone  could  put  forward 
that  mere  extract  from  Lord  Stanley’s  celebrated  letter 
to  the  Presbyterian  deputation,  in  1833,  in  support  of 
the  statement  you  make,  as  the  full  answer,  then  given, 
by  Lord  Stanley,  when  the  system  had  only  just  been 
launched,  proves  the  very  contrary. 

' 23501.  I am  quite  satisfied  ? — Allow  me  to  connect 
it  with  the  sentence  before  it — “text  by  context”  is 
an  honest  Protestant  mode  of  interpretation.  Lord 
Stanley  reviewing  the  proposition  made  by  the  Presby- 
terians, to  have  a Bible  class  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  for  combined,  or  united  instruction, 
says,  “ those  hours,  be  they  more  or  be  they  fewer, 
will  be  allotted  to  other  studies,  and  in  them,  of 
course,  neither  a Bible  nor  any  other  book  can  be 
employed  to  which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of 
the  children  could  object  on  the  ground  of  religions 
scruples.  To  introduce  the  reading  or  hearing  of  any 
such  book,  during  the  ordinary  school  hours,  viz.,  those 
during  which  the  children  of  all  denominations  are 
expected  to  attend,  would  be  a palpable  violation  of 
religious  liberty  of  conscience.”  Lord  Stanley  was 
astounded  at  anyone  proposing  such  a thing. 

[Adjourned.] 


Sixtieth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  February  11,  1869: 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  J ustice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  ICane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
.Tames  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

Sioeos  A.  O.  Mat,  Esq.,  Q.O,  1 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  j 


Feb.  n,  1869. 

Henry  M. 
Pilkington, 


Henry  Mulock  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland, 
sworn  and  examined. 


23502.  Master  Brooke. — I understand  yon  have 
drawn  up  a paper  containing  the  substance  of  what 
you  propose  to  offer  in  evidence? — Yes,  I have  drawn 
up  a paper. 

23503.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  it  ? — 
“I  have  been  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  ‘Sunday  School 
Society  for  Ireland’  since  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Irvine  last 


year,  and  I have  been  elected  a member  of  the  successive 
committees  in  each  of  the  last  nineteen  years— since  the  10th 
April,  1850.  I am  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
Society. 

“It  was  formed  in  1809  ‘for  the  purpose  of  Promoting 
the  establishment,  and  facilitating  the  conducting  of  Sunday 
schools.’  . 

“ It  is  not  limited  in  its  operations  to  any  one  denomma- 
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tion  of  Protestants.  It  assists  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  other  Protestant 

denominations. 

“The  Committee  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  Society  by  supplying  the  managers  of  schools  with 
< suggestions  for  the  forming  and  conducting  of  Sunday 
schools,’  published  by  the  Society  ; roll  books  to  enable  the 
managers  to  record  the  names,  number,  and  attendance  of 
the  pupils  ; class  books  for  the  teachers,  that  they  may  have 
the  names,  residences,  and  attendance  of  the  children  in 
their  respective  classes;  a book  called  ‘The  Absent 
Scholars’  Report  Book,’  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the 
visiting  by  the  teachers  of  the  absent  children  ; alphabets 
and  spelling  cards  ; spelling  and  reading  books,  published 
by  the  Society  ; Bibles,  Testaments,  concordances  ior  the 
teachers  • portions  of  Scripture  ; tickets  for  rewards,  with 
Scripture  subjects  and  calendars  of  Scripture  lessons  for  the 

^ “These  are  given  either  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prices. 

‘‘Since  1823  no  assistance  in  money  has  been  given. 

“ The  Committee  employ  travelling  agents,  who,  so  far 
as  our  means  enable  us,  are  sent  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
who  report  the  state  of  the  schools  visited,  to  the  Com- 
mittee. . . 

“ The  Society  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, including  grants  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  from 
the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 


“The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  31st  Feb.  li  1869 

March,  1868,  consisted  of  £ 1 ,652  7s.  5d.  in  money,  and  

■£1,024  17s.  Id.  in  Bibles  and  Testaments  given  by  the  Henry  M. 
Hibernian  Bible  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Pilkington, 
Society,  making  in  all  £2,677  5s.  es(b>  b.'C. 

“ In  the  first  year  of  the  Society  there  were  only  two 
schools  in  connexion  with  it,  attended  by  87  scholars ; and 
so  far  as  the  Society  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  were 
then  only  eighty  Sunday  schools  in  Ireland. 

“In  this  year  there  are  2,495  schools  connected  with  the 
Society,  containing  197,259  pupils,  and  18,131  gratuitous 
teachers  ; of  the  pupils  129,927  are  reported  as  reading  the 
Scriptures. 

“ From  the  returns  forwarded  to  us  from  1,963  schools, 
it  appears  that  77,689  of  the  pupils  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  week-day  schools  ; and  taking  these  returns  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  for  the  remaining  532  schools,  which 
have  not  supplied  the  information  on  this  head,  we 
estimate  that  of  the  197,259  pupils,  93,743  are  receiving 
instruction  in  week-day  schools,  thus  leaving  98,516  attend- 
ing Sunday  schools  only.  But  of  the  whole  number  attend- 
ing the  schools  50,956  are  above  the  ago  of  1 5 years,  who 
perhaps  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  daily  schools,  which 
would  leave  47,560  children  under  the  age  of  15  years  de- 
pending for  their  instruction  entirely  on  the  Sunday  schools. 

I find  that  this  proportion  has  remained  nearly  the  same  for 
several  years,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 


Table  A. 


Year  ending  aist  December. 


1864. 

1805. 

*»«■ 

1868. 

Total  Number  of  Scholars,  .... 
Proportion  attending  Daily  Schools, 

198,287 

97,513 

195,097 

97,424 

194,172 

95,349 

195,823 

96,383 

197,259 

98,743 

Receiving  instruction  in  Sunday  Schools  only, 
Above  15  years, 

100,774 

54,668 

97,673 

52,032 

98,823 

50,800 

99,440 

51,120 

50,956 

Under  15  years,  

46,106 

45,641 

43,023 

48,320 

47,500 

•‘  The  accompanying  table  marked  B shows  the  number 
of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers  in  each  decade  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  showing  a large  increase  up  to 
1839,  and  some  decrease  since  that  period. 

Table  B. — Number  of  Schools,  Scholars,  and  Gratuitous 
Teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Society  at  different 
periods. 


1849, 

1859, 

1869, 


2,936 

2,690 

2,495 


“The  table  marked  C give 
and  teachers  in  each  of  the  pn 


81,114 
185,490 
226,650 
224,171 
216,216 
197,259 
the  number  of  schools,  pupils, 
n the  1st  January, 


16,837 

21,828 

20,108 

19,658 

18,131 


Table  C. — The  numbers  for  the  year  ending  1 st  January, 
1869,  as  above,  stand  as  follows  in  the  several  Provinces: — 
Province.  Schools.  Scholars.  Teachers. 


Ulster, 

Leinster, 

Munster, 

Connaught, 


1,647  148,667  13,097 

430  29,133  2,954 

229  10,693  1,316 

189  8,496  764 


Total  in  connex- 
ion as  above,  . 2,475  197,259  18,131 


“ So  far  as  I can  judge  from  the  reports  to  the  Society, 
this  decrease  has  been  caused  partly  by  emigration,  and 
partly  by  the  establishment  in  1861  or  1862  of  another 
Sunday  School  Society  in  Belfast,  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

“The  numbers  arc  again  increasing,  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1 868,  showing  an  excess  over  the  preceding  year  of 
1,436  pupils,  and  an  increase  of  3,087  over  the  year  I860. 

“ I may  observe  that  the  Society  was  never  more  efficient, 
and  never  more  needed  than  it  is  now. 

“ In  the  year  1868  we  issued  the  several  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  other  Sunday  school  requisites,  mentioned  in 
table  D. 


Table  D Issue  of  Books  in  the  year  1868. 


— 

Gratuit- 

Reduced 

1 

Bibles 

9.498  ^ 

8,506 

18.004 

Testaments,  .... 
Spelling  Books  and  Reading 

8,614 

905 

9,519 

14,312 

1,110 

15,422 

Portions  of  Scripture, 

_ 

979 

979 

Concordances, 

Registers,  Roll  Books.  Class 

252 

252 

Books,  Hints  and  Suggestions, 

3,315 

2,167 

5,482 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a large  issue  of  Scrip- 
ture Tickets,  Scripture  Subjects,  and  a Calendar  of  Scrip- 


“ As  to  the  effects  of  the  Sunday  school  system,  I think 
I may  say  that,  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  at  least,  the 
children  who  attend  Sunday  schools  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  who  do  not,  by  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
and  by  a better  occupation  of  the  Sunday.  It  causes  an  in- 
creased attendance  of  both  parents  and  children  at  public 
worship.  There  is  an  affectionate  bond  of  union  established 
between  the  children  and  their  teachers,  which  tends  to 
bind  together  the  different  classes  of  society,  the  effect  of 
which  is  felt  not  merely  while  in  the  school -room,  but  during 
the  week — and  not  only  while  the  relationship  of  pupil  and 
teacher  continues,  but  through  life.  Of  the  permanence  of 
this  union  we  have  frequent  examples — letters  having  been 
sent  to  us  by  teachers,  which  had  been  received  from  former 
pupils,  written  from  India,  America,  Australia,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  world,  referring  with  gratitude  to  the 
Sunday  schools  in  which  the  writers  had  been  trained.” 

23504-.  With  reference  to  the  remarkable  fact  which 
you  have  stated,  that  nearly  50,000  Protestant  chil- 
dren have  no  means  of  instruction  whatever  but  what 
are  afforded  by  the  Sunday  schools,  may  I ask  is 
writing  taught  in  the  Sunday  schools  ? — Never  to  my 
knowledge.  We  make  no  condition.  We  don’t  inter- 
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Feb.  11,  1869.  fere  with  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  schools.  TJpon 
Hen  M making  inquiry  and  upon  looking  through  the  reports 
PilkmgtoD,  I found  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Society’s  exist- 
esq.,  q.c.  ’ ence,  after  it  was  established,  in  1809  and  1810, 
writing  was  occasionally  taught.  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  is  not  taught  in  any  Sunday  school  now. 

23505.  Of  course  arithmetic  is  not  taught  ? — It  is 
not  taught.  The  schools  are  entirely  for  religious  in- 
struction. The  teaching  of  spelling  and  reading  is 
merely  with  a view  to  enable  the  teachers  eventually 
to  give  religious  instruction. 

23506.  Then,  there  are  50,000  children  learning 
only  to  read  and  not  receiving  instruction  in  any  other 
branches  of  education  ? — Yes.  Of  course  I speak,  in 
all  this  evidence,  from  the  returns  given  to  our  society, 
which  I have  every  reason  to  believe  are  correct. 

23507.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  investigate  the 
causes  why  so  large  a proportion  of  children  as  50,000 
ai-e  not  sent  to  week-day  schools  1 — Frequently.  In 
the  province  of  Ulster,  where,  as  you  may  observe, 
the  greater  number  of  our  schools  are,  the  children  are 
employed  in  manufactures.  Some  years  ago  Scotch 
houses  employed  numbers  of  females  in  embroidery 
work.  That  has  been  reported  to  us  frequently  as 
the  cause  of  their  not  attending  week-day  schools. 
That  is  not  so  much  the  case  now  ; but  still  the  num- 
bers are  very  great  that  do  not  attend  any  week-day 
school.  As  to  the  boys,  there  is  a great  deal  of  em- 
ployment both  at  manufactures  and  upon  farms  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  You  are  aware  there  is  a great  deal 
of  flax  culture  in  the  North,  as  well  as  cf  manufac- 
tures, and  the  boys  are  employed  at  these. 

23508.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  a consider- 
able number  go  into  life  without  any  knowledge  of 
writing  or  arithmetic  ? — It  is  very  possible  that  some 
of  those  that  are  returned  to  us  at  a particular  time 
as  not  attending  any  day  school,  may  have  previously 
attended  week-day  schools  for  a short  time.  But  they 
certainly  go  into  life  very  impei’fectly  educated,  and 
many,  I am  sure,  without  any  education  except  what 
they  receive  in  the  Sunday  school.  It  is  a constant 
complaint  of  our  correspondents  that  they  cannot  get 
attendance  at  the  week-day  schools  ; for  many  of  the 
managers  of  Sunday  schools  have  week-day  schools  also. 

23509.  It  is  part  of  the  system  to  create  a very 
lively  interest  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
and  to  follow  the  children  to  their  homes  ? — Yes,  I have 
sfaxted  to  you  that  one  of  the  books  we  issue  is  an 
Absent  Scholars’  Repox't  Book,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  report  the  cause  of  absence,  and  that  he 
has  visited  the  children.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that 
as  far  as  possible  that  should  be  carried  out. 

23510.  The  Chairman — What  propoi-tion  of  these 
children  do  you  suppose  have  never  learned  to  read 
befoi-e  they  came  to  the  Sunday  schools! — I cannot 
answer  your  lordship  that ; I cannot  say  they  have 
never  learned  to  read,  I can  only  answer  from  our 
returns.  1 have  the  form  of  our  returns,  showing 
the  information  which  we  require  from  the  managers 
of  our  schools, and  that  matter  does  not  enter  into  it.  The 
questions  which  we  require  to  be  answered  by  each 
person  who  applies  to  us  for  aid  are  these  : — “How 
many  scholars  are  there  on  the  books  ? How  many 
scholars  usually  attend  ? How  many  of  the  scholai's 
on  the  books  are  reading  the  Bible  or  Testament  ? 
TIow  many  of  the  scholars  on  the  books  are  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  ? How  many  of  the  scholars  on 
the  books  of  the  Sunday  school  attend  any  daily 
school  ? How  many  teachers  attend  the  school  ?’’  and 

23511.  Is  there  a large  demand  upon  your  stores 
for  the  alphabets,  books,  and  cards,  used  for  teaching 
elementary  branches  ? — A very  large  demand. 

23512.  I think  I understood  you  to  refer  the  number 
of  children  in  the  North  of  Ireland  who  don’t  attend 
daily  schools  to  the  facility  with  which  they  get 
employment  in  manufactories  ? — Yes. 

23513.  How  would  you  explain  with  respect  to  the 
other  three  provinces  the  fact  that  so  many  children 
do  not  frequent  week-day  schools  1 — In  the  other  three 
provinces  our  numbers  are  comparatively  small.  Al- 


though the  numbers  in  the  other  three  provinces  enter 
into  our  calculations,  yet  you  will  observe  from  the- 
tables  I have  read  how  small  they  are.  Whilst 
we  have  148,667  children  attending  our  schools  in, 
Ulster  we  have  only  8,496  attending  our  schools  in 
Connaught.  Our  schools  are  intended  for  Protestants 
and,  of  course,  they  have  not  anything  like  the  same 
demand  upon  them  in  the  other  provinces  that  they 
have  in  Ulster. 

23514.  Are  you  aware  whether  many  of  the  chil- 
dren attending  your  schools  also  go  on  week-days  to 
either  National  Board  schools  or  Church  Education 
schools  ? — I am  not  aware.  We  don’t  ask  that  ques- 
tion. We  have  given  the  proportion  who  attend  week- 
day schools  of  some  sort — we  don’t  ask  what  schools. 

23515.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  your  Society  is 
not  limited  to  one  denomination  of  Protestants? — Yes. 

23516.  So  far  in  connexion  with  Protestants  it  is  a 
catholic  institution  1 — It  is. 

23517.  How  is  your  committee  appointed? — Our. 
committee  is  appointed  annually. 

23518.  From  the  subscribers  ? — Fi-om  the  sub- 
scribers. 

23519.  Is  any  note  taken  of  the  proportion  of  the- 
different  Protestant  denominations  as  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  ? — No.  I dare  say  if  I were  to 
go  over  the  names  of  the  committee  I could  tell,  but  I 
have  it  not  upon  my  mind.  I have  the  names  here. 

23520.  Your  Society  it  appears,  gives  assistance  to 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  other  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, as  well  as  to  parties  connected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church  ? — It  does. 

23521.  Does  your  Society  also,  as  a matter  of 
course,  recognise  as  entitled  to  membership  of  the 
committee  parties  connected  with  these  denominations? 
— We  have  had  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  our  committee.  I don’t  think  we  have  had  a Bap- 
tist or  a Methodist  whilst  I have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

23522.  Had  you  not  a Pi-esbyterian  Minister  on  your 
committee  till  last  year  ? — No.  The  last  Pi-esbyterian 
Minister  on  our  committee  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall. 

23523.  Did  he  cease  to  be  a member  ? — Yes. 

23524.  On  what  grounds  can  you  say  ? — Yes  I can.. 
He  ceased  under  these  circumstances.  I think  it  is 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Some  two  or  three  years  before 
that,  he  had  been  elected  a member  of  our  committee. 

23525.  And  had  acted  as  such  ? — And  had  acted  as 
such,  and  advocated  our  cause  at  our  public  meetings. 
I cannot  be  very  accurate  as  to  the  date ; but  soino 
five  or  six  years  ago,  he  became  a Commissioner  of  the 
National  Board  ; and  inasmuch  as  the  National  educa- 
tion question  is  a party  question  almost,  I may  say, 
in.  this  country,  and  as  a great  number  of  our  support- 
ers had  very  strong  opinions  upon  that  question,  it 
was  determined  by  a majority  of  the  committee,  on  a 
division,  that  he  should  not  be  re-elected  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

23526.  Then  do  you  regard  the  National  education 
question  in  this  country  as  a party  question  ? — When 
I say  a party  question  I mean  it  is  a question  upon 
which  parties  are  very  much  divided — I don’t  mean 
parties  in  the  sense  of  political,  but  numbers  of  the 
Church  of  England  clergymen  who  are  our  supporters 
are  strongly  averse  to  the  National  system,  and  a great 
many  of  our  supporters  are  favourable  to  it.  I was 
one  of  those  who  wished  Dr.  Hall  to  remain. 

23527.  Your  subscribers  and  supporters  include 
both  those  favourable  to  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation and  those  not  favourable  to  it.  Should  you  have 
supposed  that  a committee  managing  the  Sunday 
school  should  not  recognise  this  as  an  element  at  all  in 
the  case? — My  own  opinion  was  that  it  should  not  be 
x-ecognised  as  an  element,  but  I thought  the  i-est  of 
the  committee  had  good  reason  for  wishing  that  a- 
person  should  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  committee 
when  he  became  a member  of  the  National  Board.  I 
think  his  continuing  on  the  committee  would  have 
injured  the  funds  of  the  Society.  I myself,  and  several 
membex-s  of  the  committee,  thought  we  should  disre- 
gard it. 
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23528.  Tlie  Society  does  not  regard  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  bound  to  hold  the  same  opinions 
on  that  subject  ? — Certainly  not. 

23529.  Did  not  Dr.  Hall  differ  on  other  questions 
as  well  as  the  education  question  from  many  of  your 
subscribers  ? — I think  it  is  very  likely  he  did. 

23530.  Should  I understand  you  to  say  that  before 
your  Society  came  into  existence  there  were  any  Sun- 
day schools  in  Ireland  ? — As  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
there  were  eighty.  One  of  our  questions  is,  “ When  was 
the  Sunday  school  established  1 ” When  we  find  it 
stated  in  answer  to  that  question  that  the  Sunday 
school  was  established  at  any  early  period,  we  take  a 
note  of  it,  and  having  the  correspondence  extending 
over  sixty  years,  I think  we  may  conclude  we  have 
the  dates  of  the  first  establishment  of  all  the  Sunday 
schools. 

23531.  You  could  not  say  to  what  body  those 
eighty  Sunday  schools  belonged  ? — I could  not. 

23532.  You  assist  the  Sunday  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  different  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. Could  you  state  the  amount  given  to  Presby- 
terian Sunday  schools? — I could  not.  I could  have 
done  so,  perhaps,  if  I had  got  notice  that  the  informa- 
tion would  be  required. 

23533.  Methodist  Sunday  schools? — No.  I could 
have  done  so  if  I had  known  I should  be  asked ; but  I 
should  state  that  I could  only  do  it  by  asking  the 
officers  of  the  Society  on  the  subject.  Our  books 
would  not  show  it.  We  don’t  ask  the  religion  of  the 
parties.  Every  person  applying  for  aid  in  the  first 
instance  for  a new  school  must  refer  to  some  per- 
son known  to  us,  and  that  is  a guarantee  that  the 
applicant  is  a party  we  ought  to  assist.  We  don’t  ask 
the  religion  of  the  applicant. 

23534.  Could  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  in- 
formation as  to  the-  number  of  Sunday  schools  under 
Roman  Catholics  at  any  time? — None,  whatever.  I 
have  no  means  whatever  of  knowing.  Our  schools  are 
intended  for  Protestants. 

23535.  Do  you  think  emigration  would  largely  ac- 
count for  the  diminution  of  scholars  from  the  year 
1849  to  the  year  1859? — I know  emigration  lias  been 
stated  to  us  as  the  cause.  I have  looked  over  the  re- 
ports from  our  correspondents  with  a view  to  this  ex- 
amination, and  I find  that  emigration  has  been  given 
as  a cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren attending  the  schools  from  very  shortly  after  1849. 

23536.  The  diminution  has  been  greater  during  the 
last  decade  from  1859  than  during  the  previous 
one? — Yes,  it  has.  I think  that  is  not  altogether  oc- 
casioned by  emigration,  but  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society  in  Belfast  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

23537.  The  Sunday  School  Society  in  connexion 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  designed  for  all 
Ireland? — I don’t  know ; but  I think  it  is. 

23538.  Do  you  note  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  children  attending  your  Sunday  schools? — No. 

23539.  Mr.  Waldron. — Do  you  print  and  publish  a 
report  annually  ? — Yes ; annually. 

23540.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  your  last  report  ? — 
I have.  The  time  for  printing  the  report  for  the  past 
year  will  be  in  about  a month. 

23541.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Can  you  say 
what  proportion  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  under 
your  society  bears  to  all  the  Sunday  schools  in  Ireland  ? 
— I could  not  state  the  proportion.  There  are  a great 
many  Sunday  schools  not  supported  by  us.  A great 
many,  originally  brought  into  operation  by  our  society, 
and  the  managers  of  which  can  now  do  without  our 
aid,  and  they  very  kindly  don’t  ask  us  for  aid,  knowing 
that  our  funds  are  extremely  small.  I know  there  are 
a great  many  Sunday  schools  not  connected  with  us. 

23542.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  your  returns  enable  you  to 
tell  how  many  of  the  50,000  young  persons  who  now 
attend  Sunday  schools  only  ever  did  attend  day  schools  ? 
— No. 

23543.  Did  all  the  50,000  at  some  time  or  ether  at- 
tend more  or  less  at  day  schools  ? — It  is  possible ; not 
probable. 


23544.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.  — Have  you 
made  any  analysis  of  the  returns,  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  religious  denominations  of  these  50,000  children  ? 
— I have  not. 

23545. — Mr.  Waldron. — Could  you  ascertain  that  ? 
— I hardly  think  it  could  be  made.  We  should  assume, 
in  the  first  {dace,  that  a Presbyterian  school  had  none 
but  Presbyterian  children  in  it,  a Church  of  England 
school  none  but  Church  of  England  children.  We 
should  resort  to  the  accidental  knowledge  of  the  officers 
who  happen  to  be  a long  time  in  office  to  ascertain  it. 

23546.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — You  don’t  make  any 
record  as  to  the  religion  of  the  scholars  except  that 
they  are  Protestants  of  some  denomination  ? — None. 

23547.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  buildings  in 
Ireland  used  exclusively  as  Sunday  schools  and  not  as 
week-day  schools  connected  with  your  society  ? — There 
are.  We  have  no  school  buildings  belonging  to  us,  but 
frequently  in  a building  used  for  a day  school,  a Sunday 
school  is  held  also  ; but  in  hundreds  of  cases  Sunday 
schools  are  held  in  private  houses — in  hundreds  of 
cases  they  are  held  in  out-houses.  It  is  not  merely 
to  clergymen  we  make  grants.  Laymen  also  manage 
Sunday  schools  under  the  society  in  a great  many  in- 
stances. 

23548.  Are  any  of  the  Sunday  schools  held  in 
schools  which  are  connected  with  the  National  Board  ? 
— I am  not  aware.  I never  heard. 

23549.  Are  there  any  held  in  Church  Education 
schools  ? — There  are.  We  have  a great  many  bene- 
fieed  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  have 
Sunday  schools,  and  get  grants  from  us,  who  have 
schools  under  the  Church  Education  Society  also. 

23550.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I see  spelling  books  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report  as  No.  1 and  No.  2 — what 
books  are  they  ? — They  are  published  by  the  Sunday 
School  Society. 

23551.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  the  elementary  books  of  the  National 
Board? — 1 am  acquainted  with  the  elementary  books 
of  the  National  Board.  We  revised  these  books 
recently. 

23552.  What  class-book  of  the  National  Board 
would  your  No.  1 book  compare  with? — No.  1 is  a 
spelling-book.  It  is  for  the  first  lessons  in  reading. 
It  contains  short  words. 

23553.  No.  2 book  — what  would  that  compare 
with  ? — No.  2 is  a little  further  advanced. 

23554.  Would  that  go  as  far  as  the  Third  Book  of 
the  National  Board  ? — No  ; it  is  difficult  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  them  ; inasmuch  as  our  society  is 
for  religious  instruction,  our  books  are  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious instruction  ; therefore  our  reading-book  is  taken 
exclusively  from  the  Bible. 

23555.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that  I see 
by  the  report  that  1,889,000  copies  of  No.  1 and  2 Book 
have  been  issued  by  your  society,  and  if  No.  1 and  2 
Books  are  not  equal  to  No.  3 Book  of  Lessons  of  the 
National  Board  it  would  imply  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion  of  the  children  are  scarcely  able  to  read. 
Would  I be  light  in  drawing  that  conclusion? — I 
think  a large  proportion  ax-e  unable  to  read. 

23556.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  that  they  have  lost 
the  power  of  reading,  or  that  they  never  possessed  it  ? 
— I think  they  never  possessed  it. 

23557.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
in  the  Sunday  schools,  generally  speaking,  the  majority 
of  the  children  ai-e  not  able  to  read  ? — I don't  say  the 
majority,  I say  a great  many — not  the  majority.  Per- 
haps 1 ought  to  limit  it.  The  majority  of  those  who 
don’t  attend  any  other  school. 

23558.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  the  50,000  young  persons 
not  attending  day  schools  do  you  include  tliose  over 
fifteen  years? — No.  There  are  98,516  who  are  re- 
ported to  us  as  not  attending  day  schools ; of  these 
47,560  are  under  fifteen. 

23559.  <Master  Brooke. — Do  you  know  whether  there 
are  any  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  schools  ? 
— We  have  no  means  of  knowing.  They  are  intended 
for  Protestants,  independently  of  the  returns  I have 
heard  of  a few,  but  they  are  very  few  I believe. 


Feb.  11,  1869. 

Henry  M. 
Pilkington, 
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Peb.  U,  1869.  23560.  The  Chairman. — Are  yon  able,  by  referring 

— — , to  papers,  to  state  the  exact  number  of  those  children 

Pilkington  who  are  able  to  read? — Yes.  Out  of  the  197,259  at- 

esq.,  oTc.  ' tending  there  are  reported  to  us  as  able  to  read  the 

Scriptures  1 29,927.  That  leaves  67,332  who  are  not 
able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and,  probably,  that  means 
not  able  to  read  at  all. 

23561.-  -Mr.  Sullivan. — What  are  the  ages  ? — These 
are  of  all  ages  who  attend. 

23562.  Mr.  Slolees. — When  children  are  able  to  read 
the  Second  Book  do  they  then  take  up  the  Bible  ? — 
They  then  take  up  the  Bible. 

23563.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  attribute  the  ex- 
istence of  this  large  number  of  children  who  are  unable 
to  read  the  Bible  wholly  to  the  amount  of  occupation 
for  young  children  which  the  manufactures  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  afford  ? — Not  by  any  means  wholly, 
but  in  part.  Partly  to  the  poverty  of  their  parents, 
who  are  obliged  to  employ  them  in  ordinary  agricul- 
tural labour,  and  partly  to  carelessness  as  to  education, 
but  principally  to  poverty,  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
to  the  employment  afforded  by  manufactures. 

23564.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  any  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  provinces  in  that? — I have  the  provinces 
distinguished  as  to  the  number  of  schools,  the  number 
of  children,  and  the  number  of  teachers ; but  I have 
not  the  provinces  distinguished  as  to  the  numbers  who 
can  read.  If  you  wish  for  the  return,  it  is  likely  I 
could  get  such  a return  made  out. 


23565.  If  it  were  not  too  much  trouble,  I would  be 
glad  to  have  it  ? — I shall  do  so  in  a few  days.* 

23566.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  scholars  are,  for 

the  most  part,  in  the  northern  province  of  Ulster  ? 

Our  largest  numbers  by  far. 

23567.  Is  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  attending  the  Sabbath  schools,  who  cannot 
read,  large  ? — I have  just  stated  that  I am  not  at  pre- 
sent prepared  to  divide  into  provinces  those  who  can 
read  and  those  who  cannot. 

235G8.  Have  you  heard  that  in  many  districts  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  owing  to  landlords  not  granting 
sites  for  National  schools,  children  have  been  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  a secular  education  in  many 
districts  ? — I never  heard  of  it. 

23569.  If  such  a state  of  things  existed,  would  that 
hu-gely  account  for  the  numbers  of  children  who  come 
to  Sunday  schools  unable  to  read  ? — I should  suppose 
it  would.  It  would  be  one  way  of  accounting  for  it. 
I never  heard  of  it. 

23570.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  district  of 
country  near  Moira? — I am  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  it. 

23571.  Or  parts  of  the  coimty  Donegal,  near  Letter- 
lcenny  ? — I have  passed  through  it,  but  I am  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  it  as  to  be  able  to  say  anything 
about  it. 

[Adjourned.] 


Sixty-first  Day— Friday,  February  12,  1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  D unraven,  k.i>. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meatii. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 


William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


1'cb.  12, 18G9.  Tho  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  is  further  examined. 


Right  lion. 
Alexander 
Macdonnell. 


23572.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board,  do  you  think  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  system  could  have  been  established  success- 
fully without  a consultative  or  representative  element 
in  the  Board  ? — J.  believe,  my  lord,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  in  the  formation  and  moulding  of  the  sys- 
tem it  was  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  a fair 
l'eprescntative  Board  for  that  ptu’pose,  and  that  it 
would  never  have  done  to  have  had  merely  two  or 
three  Commissioners,  however  able  those  men  might 
be,  for  moulding  the  system. 

23573.  Do  you  think  that,  in  fact,  such  a constitution 
as  that  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commission  would  not 
have  met  the  object  in  view? — It  would  not.  But 
even  there  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, I believe,  are  always  part  of  the  Board. 


23574.  But  practically  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  working  ? — No  ; not  much. 

23575.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  consul- 
tative element  should  be  continued  ? — I feel  so  confi- 
dent about  it  that  if  it  were  not  to  continue  I should 
never  think  for  a moment  of  remaining  at  this  Boai'd. 

2357 6.  What  was  the  number  of  the  Board  at  first? 
— Seven. 

23577.  When  did  the  first  increase  of  tliis  number 
take  place? — I think  in  1838. 

23578.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  a representation 
made  by  the  Boai’d  that  the  existing  number  of  mem- 
bers was  not  sufficient  to  form  the  requisite  commitees-'l 
—It  was. 

23579.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Board  at  present 
when  full  ? — The  number  is  twenty. 


* The  following  table  was  subsequently  supplied  by  Mi-.  Pilkington  : 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  attending  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  Society  for 
Ireland  ; the  Number  of  these  attending  Week-day  Schools  ; the  Number  above  15  years  of  Age  ; and  the  Number 
reading  the  Scriptures,  in  each  of  the  Provinces — 1 st  January , 1869. 


— 

Ulster. 

Leinster,  j 

j Munster,  j 

Connaught. 

| 

Total  No.  of  Scholars  oil  Lists  of  Sunday  School  Society,  . 
No.  of  Scholars  attending  Week-day  Schools, 

No.  of  Scholars  under  the  age  of  15,  

No.  of  Scholars  not  reading  tho  Scriptures,  .... 

148,007 
51,041  | 

11 

10,903 

6,550 

8,49G 

6*421 

5,879 

r 

jj'.usa 

14o!a03 

129,927 

07,332 

The  returns  made  to  tho  Sunday  School  Society  give  the  number  “ reading  the  Scriptures” — there  may  be  some  able  to 
read  not  included  in  the  return  as  “ reading  the  Scriptures.” 

II.  M.  Pixkingtox,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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23580.  How  long  is  it  since  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  equalized  as  regards  religious  professions  1 
—They  were  equalized  in  1860. 

23581.  Taking  the  various  numbers  of  the  Board  of 
which  you  have  had  experience,  ranging  from  seven  to 
twenty,  do  you  consider  that,  provided  the  religious 
numbers  were  evenly  balanced,  some  smaller  number 
than  twenty  would  be  in  any  way  more  convenient! — 
I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  convenience  at 
all  in  reducing  the  number  from  say  twenty  to  fifteen 
or  ten.  I think  the  number  twenty  is  in  all  respects 
not  at  all  too  large. 

23582.  You  do  not  find  that  it  introduces  too  much 
uncertainty  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  or  creates 
a difficulty  in  coming  to  a decision  ! — Not  at  all,  my 
lord. 

23583.  Do  you  consider  now  that  the  rules  under 
which  the  Board  acts  have  been  pi'etty  well  fixed  by 
long  practice  and  precedent  that  the  consultative  busi- 
ness on  which  it  is  necessary  tha  t the  opinion  of  the 
full  Board  should  be  taken  requires  such  frequent 
meetings  as  once  a week  ! — I don’t  think  it  is  nearly  so 
necessary  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  sys- 
tem or  even  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I think  that 
the  rules  are  now  from  long  experience  much  more 
understood,  that  fewer  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
common  questions  arise,  and  except  when  there  is  a 
very  important  case,  it  is  not  nearly  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  have  a large  Board  summoned  as  it  was 
originally. 

23584.  Do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory  having  weekly 
meetings  of  a large  number  of  the  members  who  either 
from  their  occupations  or  from  their  distance  from 
Dublin  cannot  attend  ! — I think  there  is  no  incon- 
venience now,  when  all  our  common  rules  are  so  well 
understood,  and  so  few  difficulties  arise  in  the  entire 
working  of  the  system.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  having  fortnightly  instead  of  weekly  meetings. 
We  have  only  fortnightly  meetings  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  only  in  the  winter,  when  the  town  is 
full,  and  a great  number  of  the  Commissioners  reside 
in  Dublin,  that  we  have  the  weekly  meetings.  And 
I do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  sensible  incon- 
venience if  the  meetings  were  always  in  future  to  be 
fortnightly  meetings,  reserving  always  the  power  of 
summoningspecial  meetings  whenever  the  case  required. 

23585.  When  you  say  “ fortnightly  meetings  ” do 
you  mean  that,  strictly  speaking,  or  twice  a month  ! — 
Twice  a month. 

23586.  Do  you  think  your  present  system  of  weekly 
meetings  has  no  tendency  to  throw  the  consultative 
business  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  members  ! — 
I never  observed  any  tendency  of  that  sort.  The 
weekly  meetings  are,  generally  speaking,  attended 
by  a considerable  number  of  the  Commissioners  when- 
ever there  is  a matter  of  any  importance.  It  is  sure 
to  be  known  by  the  programme,  and  the  communi- 
cations of  different  sorts  to  the  members  who  are  not 
present,  that  an  important  question  is  before  us,  and 
they  attend.  There  are  about  ten  members  who  attend 
pretty  regularly — some  of  them  extremely  regularly. 

23587.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  of  weekly 
meetings  impairs  the  control  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner over  the  detailed  administration  of  the  office  ! 
— Not  in  the  slightest.  The  only  fault  I could  find 
with  the  working  of  the  Board  in  that  i-espect  is  that 
they  are  too  much  inclined  to  throw  a great  deal  of  power 
and  responsibility  on  myself.  Far  from  wishing  to 
exercise  that  power  themselves,  their  tendency  always 
has  been  to  be  over  kind  and  indulgent  to  me. 

23588.  And,  taking  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
do  you  find  it  a protection  and  safeguard  to  yourself 
as  Resident  Commissioner  to-  be  able  to  bring  the  de- 
cision of  important  questions  before  the  whole  Board, 
instead  of  having  to  form  an  individual  judgment  on 
them  1 — It  is  a very  great  assistance  and  relief  to  me 
that  such  is  the  case. 

23589.  Does  it  relieve  you  of  any  undue  pressure  from 
any  particular  section  or  party  ! — No  doubt ; but  above 
all  I find  that  when  I come  to  lay  an  important  matter 
before  a number  of  first-rate  minds,  many  of  them 


persons  who  don’t  enter  into  the  common  routine  Feb.  12,  fees). 

management  of  this  place,  but  who  come  fresh  from  

the  world  and  from  great  affairs,  that  it  is  of  the  " 

greatest  importance  to  be  assisted  by  them  in  my  Macdonnell. 
judgment  upon  these  things,  and  I have  constantly 
been  bound  to  give  up  my  first  impressions  in  defer- 
ence to  the  sounder  judgment  these  gentlemen  have 
passed  upon  the  case.  Many  of  them  are  members  of 
the  judicial  bench.  A great  number  of  our  most  im- 
portant questions  are  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
our  Inspectors,  of  our  Head  Inspectors,  and  of  our 
teachers — cases  that  involve  the  fining  or  dismissal 
of  these  persons — and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  me  in  many  of  these  new  and  difficult  questions  to 
have  the  opinion  of  four  or  live  of  the  very  wisest  men, 

I conceive,  that  exist  in  the  empire  in  the  decision  of 
such  cases. 

23590.  If  the  working  head  of  the  office  wore  a 
political  officer,  as  in  England  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  is,  do  you  think  that,  in  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  would  still  be  desirable 
to  keep  up  a Consultative  Board  such  as  exists  at 
present! — I think  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable, 
and  I am  sure  that  if  the  Chief  Secretary,  or  whoever 
was  the  political  chief  of  this  Board  for  the  time 
being,  were  a wise  man,  he  would  be  most  anxious  to 
have  such  a little  parliament  as  this  to  consult  on- 
every  important  case  that  arose.  There  are  about  ten 
gentlemen  who  attend  pretty  regularly  here. 

23591.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  not  the  fact  prac- 
tically that  the  Committees  are  composed  of  your- 
self, as  Resident  Commissioner,  and  the  officers  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  here,  for  the  practical 
working  of  the  system ! — No  doubt. 

23592.  Rather  than  of  yourself  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners!— No  doubt;  everything  that  is  done  in 
these  committees  being  done  in  such  a way  as  that 
any  of  the  other  nineteen  Commissioner's  can  know 
what  is  done. 

23593.  By  having  such  a large  Board,  you  say  you 
feel  yourself  personally  relieved  from  considerable 
pressure  from  parties  outside.  On  the  other  hand,  is 
it  not  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  Board  being  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  denominations,  personal  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  these  Commissioners,  and  through 
them  on  the  Board  generally ! — No  doubt  there  must 
be  something  of  the  sort.  I think  it  is  extremely 
fortunate  it  should  be  so.  I think  that  unless  there 
were  persons  who  represented  every  section  of  the 
country,  that  approves  of  this  system,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  us  to  know  what  were  the  true 
opinions,  feelings,  and  interests  of  all  the  various; 
sections  that  support  the  system. 

23594.  What  do  you  mean  by  approving  of  the 
system  1 — Who  believe  that  the  best  system  that  can 
be  established  in  Ireland  is  the  present  united  system 
of  education. 

23595.  Do  you  still  think  that  that  is  a very  lai'ge 
class,  viewed  in  relation  both  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  Protestants  of 
different  denominations — that  a large  class  continue  to 
approve  of  the  mixed  system  of  education  1 — I believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Protestants  of  this 
country  approve  thoroughly  of  the  present  system  of 
education  established  in  this  country.  I believe  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  look  on  it  as' 
the  greatest  blessing  that  has  ever  been  conferred  by 
England  upon  Ireland.  I believe  that ; I entirely 
agree  in  the  sentiment  which  I have  heard  more  than 
once  uttered  by  the  great  and  good  Archbishop 
Murray,  and  I believe  that  that  is  the  general  opinion 
of  nine-tenths  even  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

23596.  So  that  if  parties  had  stated  in  evidence 
before  us  anything  to  the  contrary,  you  don’t  concur  in 
that  opinion ! — I believe  that  great  numbers  of  those 
persons  who  consider  this  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  by  England  on  this  country,  would, 
if  they  had  the  power,  establish  a system  more  in 
accordance  with  Catholic  opinions,  but  they  feel  that 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  they  know  practically  the 
present  is  the  best  system  they  can  obtain. 
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^6.12,181)9.  23597.  Now,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  which  we  have 

l;.  iTf"  ',een  speaking,  brought  to  bear,  perhaps,  upon  the 
Alexander  Commissioners  personally,  and  then  upon  the  Board  as 
Macdoiincll.  a united  body,  may  not  the  rules  sometimes  be  strained, 
and  certain  privileges  granted  to  members  of  particular 
bodies  which  would  otherwise  not  be  conferred  ? — I do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  of  the  sort ; I believe 
there  has  been  as  great  justice  and  fairness  in  ad- 
ministering this  system  as  is  almost  possible  in  any 
human  affair.  I should  like  to  have  any  particular 
cases  brought  forward,  having  been  for  thirty  years 
connected  with  this  Board,  I am  not  aware  of  a single 
case  having  been  conducted  in  a dishonest  or  jobbing 
spirit.  Almost  every  eye  in  Ireland,  the  greater  num- 
ber hostile,  has  been  directed  upon  us,  and  I don’t 
know  of  a single  job  proved  against  us. 

23598.  So  we  are  to  take  it  that  this  Board  of 
National  Education  will  not  wink  at  any  undue 
stretching  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  by  any  manager 
or  teacher  of  schools  ? — 1 am  sure  they  would  not,  if  the 
thing  was  proved  before  them.  They  cannot  do  more 
than  that. 

23599.  Now,  suppose  sometime  such  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear,  and  as  you  feel  it  to  be  a relief  to 
yourself  having  so  large  a Board  to  aid  you  in  that 
matter  of  pressure,  do  you  not  think  that  could  be 
much  better  obviated  by  a few  fixed  and  definite  rules 
from  which  there  would  be  no  departure  ?— We  have 
a code  of  rules  which  arc  printed,  and  which  are  ob- 
served. If  you  mean  that  the  system  should  be  re- 
duced to  a code  which  would  be  stereotyped,  and 
never  altered  under  the  altering  circumstances  of  the 
age  and  of  Ireland,  I should  entirely  disapprove  of 
that.  I should  never  be  a party  to  such  a thing. 

23G00.  But  to  be  altered  only  after  sanction  by 
Parliament  ? — I think  that  would  be  very  incon- 
venient. I think  Parliament  would  not  be  the  proper 
place  for  discussing  such  subjects.  It  is  far  better 
these  proposed  changes  should  be  first  regularly  dis- 
cussed here,  and  after  all  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
minority  to  them,  at  last  carried,  and  then  Parliament 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  these 
changes. 

23601.  Do  you  not  think  such  a course  as  I have 
indicated  would  give  greater  security,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  the  public  mind  better  ? — I think  it  is 
very  likely  that  part  of  the  public  mind  that  approved 
of  the  system,  say  in  1840  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  have  that  system  as  they  say  crystalized  and  stereo- 
typed, but  I think  the  great  majority  of  the  country 
that  do  not  wish  to  have  the  system  crystalized,  but 
to  have  it  expanded  and  improved  according  to  the  grow- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country  would  look  upon  it  as 
a fatal  mistake. 

23602.  Are  the  Commissioners  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  working  of  the  system  as  a body?— They 
understand  a great  deal  about  it.  They  cannot  under- 
stand it  near  so  well  as  their  Head  Inspectors,  and  In- 
spectors. I myself  have  been  a Commissioner  for  thirty 
years,  and  T never  would  pretend  for  a moment  that  I 
understood  the  education  machinery  one-tenth  as  well 
as  our  Head  Inspectors,  and  many  of  our  Inspectors 
and  officers  here  ; but  I think  that  I am  capable  myself, 
still  more,  many  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  much 
superior  to  myself  in  understanding,  of  coming  to  a 
right  decision  with  respect  to  any  question  likely  to 
arise  after  consulting  our  various  officers. 

23603.  Do  the  Commissioners  as  a body  read  and 
see  the  reports  that  the  Inspectoi-s  send  up  to  the 
office  ?— I think  very  seldom.  The  annual  reports  are 
published,  and  they  can  see  them. 

23604.  But  not  as  to  the  practical  working  from 
. week  to  week? — No. 

23605.  May  not  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  with  the 
Secretaries  and  yourself  be  the  only  parties  really 
practically  acquainted  with  what  is  goin"  on  through- 
out the  country  in  connexion  with  the  system  ? — I 
think  there  arc  several  of  the  Commissioners  who 
know  a great  deal  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
system- — not  near  so  much  as  the  Secretaries  do,  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  even  as  myself. 


23606.  I presume  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cross 
in  1854  applies  to  the  Secretaries  and  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  present  day.  He  said,  “1  take  the 
responsibility  with  regard  to  any  reports  laid  before 
me,  determining  whether  they  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  or  not.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Commissioners  to  deal  with  the  many  thousands  of 
reports  which  are  sent  in,”  and  so  on? — There  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  If  there  is  any  report 
that  involves  anything  of  importance  or  difficulty,  the 
Secretary  would  of  course  bring  it  to  me,  and  I would 
bring  it  before  the  Commissioners  if  I thought  it 
required  to  be  considered  by  them. 

23607.  Mr.  Cross  at  that  time,  as  an  experienced 
officer  of  the  Commissioners,  was  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  a smaller  Board  you  are  aware — have  you 
any  idea  why  he  was  ? — I don’t  remember  at  the  present 
moment  that  he  was.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Cross  was  a great  friend  and  supporter  of 
Archbishop  Whately’s  views,  and  at  the  time  that  ex- 
amination took  place  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  show 
that  the  Board  had  acted  wrongly  in  opposing  the  views 
of  Archbishop  Whately. 

23608.  I believe  you  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cross  that  a large  Board,  not  nearly  so  large 
as  the  present,  should  give  place  to  a smaller  and  more 
responsible  one,  and  that  the  system  could  in  that  case 
be  carried  out  with  greater  despatch,  uniformity,  and 
vigour  ? — I don’t  think  I ever  expressed  an  opinion  to 
that  effect. 

23609.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cross  in  which 
I presume  you  do  not  concur?— I don’t  think  I ever 
agreed  to  anything  of  that  sort. 

23610.  Mr.  Cross  was  an  efficient  officer,  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  such,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
system? — Well  acquainted  with  the  system,  cex-tainly. 

23611.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  system,  what  is  the  present  Board  presumed  to  do 
in  administering  the  system  as  a Board  ? — Whenever 
an  officer  is  to  be  chosen — any  Inspector  to  be  chosen, 
or  Head  Inspector  to  be  chosen,  or  advances  to  take 
place  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Board,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  always  consulted,  and  often  take  an  active 
part ; and  whenever  an  important  question  arises  with 
respect  to  dismissal  or  punishment  of  any  officer  they 
are  consulted,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  business. 

23612.  We  may  understand  then  that  practically 
the  system,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  concerned, 
is  administered  by  yourself  and  Secretaries,  and  Chief 
of  Inspection  ? — That  the  routine  administration  of  the 
system  is  carried  on  in  that  way ; but  whenever,  even 
in  that  routine  administration,  anything  of  importance 
or  of  a novel  nature  takes  place,  we  are  always  bound 
to  consult  the  Board,  and  do  so. 

23613.  Do  you  recollect  that  even  in  1854  Mr. 
Cross  suggested  that  the  Board  would  be  all  the 
better  for  fixed  rules  to  guide  them  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  system  ? — I don’t  recollect  that  he  did. 

1 am  sure  he  must,  because  I knew  his  great  object  at 
that  time— I dare  say  most  conscientiously  undertaken 
bj'  him  was  to  show  that  the  Board  had  acted  very 
erroneously  in  removing  from  their  system  the  book  of 
“Christian  Evidences,”  published  by  Archbishop 
Whately. 

23614.  Are  you  not  aware  that  his  statement  took  a 
wider  range  than  that,  and  referred  to  the  whole  system? 

I dare  say,  but  I believe  the  circumstance  that  led  him 
to  that  view,  was  the  circumstance  I now  allude  to.  I 
never  before  that  time  heard  a hint  uttered  by  any  person 
connected  with  the  system,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  Commissioners.  I never 
heard  the  slightest  hint  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
do  away  with  the  representative  Board,  and  to  have  a 
strictly  official  Board  put  in  their  place,  until  we  ven- 
tured to  differ  with  Archbishop  Whately  on  that  all 
important  question  of  united  religious  instruction,  or 
what  the  Catholics  call  “generalized”  Christianity. 
Archbishop  Whately  had  introduced  a book  called  his 
“ Christian  Evidences”  into  our  schools,  and  as  soon  . 
as  the  Catholics  came  to  consider  that  question,  they 
were  to  a man  of  opinion  that  it  was  a great  mistake  so 
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to  have  introduced  it,  and  they  were  totally  opposed  to 
anything  like  a generalized  Christianity  being  intro- 
duced into  our  general  teachings  in  the  schools.  That 
was  a great  question.  It  was  a question  that  agitated 
us  for  a long  time,  and  we  came  to  a decision  at  length 
that  it  was  a very  unwise  thing  to  have  anything  like 
the  “ Christian  Evidences”  as  a school  book  here,  and 
we  expelled  it  from  our  system,  and  then  Archbishop 
Whately  retired. 

23615.  Would  not  your  statement  show  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  fixed  i-ules  on  that,  and  on 
other  branches  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  prevent  those 
disunions  and  divisions? — I think  it  would  have  been 
most  unfortunate  if  at  the  time  the  Board  were  re- 
duced to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing  the 
“ Christian  Evidences”  into  our  system,  there  had  been 
a fixed  rule  to  that  effect,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  alter  that  rule.  It  was  infinitely 
better  perhaps  that  years  should  elapse,  for  us  and  the 
public,  to  consider  that  question,  and  then  at  length  to 
come  to  a strong  clear  decision  that  the  book  ought 
to  be  removed. 

23616.  You  say  you  have  not  heard  a great  demand 
for  a diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  Board.  Have 
you  heard  any  demand  for  increase  ? — What  I said  was 
that  until  Archbishop  Whately  left  the  Board,  and 
disapproved  of  its  jn-oceedings,  I never  heard  a hint 
given  that  the  Board  was  too  numerous,  and  I never 
heard  a word  that  the  Board  ought  to  be  entirely 
abolished,  and  some  two  or  three  paid  Commissioners 
put  in  their  place ; and  I am  pexfectly  cex-tain  that  if 
such  a suggestion  had  been  made  by  me  to  the  Govern- 
ment, before  Archbishop  Whately  left  this  Boax-d, 
Archbishop  Whately  would  have  gone  at  once  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day,  and  said  that  either  he 
must  leave  the  Board,  or  that  I must  be  x-emoved  from 
it.  This  I say  with  confidence  ; and  after  he  left  the 
Board  thex-e  arose  all  this  cry  for  doing  away  with  the 
present  Board,  and  placing  some  two  or  three  paid 
Commissioners  in  their  place  ; and  that  cry  arose  at  first 
from  Archbishop  Whately’s  friends,  and  then  got  revived, 
if  you  remember,  in  1860,  and  why?  because,  in  1860 
Mr.  Cardwell,  with  consummate  wisdom  and  justice,  de- 
cided that  this  Boax'd  should  henceforth  consist  of 
not  two-thirds  Protestants,  as  up  to  that  time  it 
bad,  but  of  aix  equal  number  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  As  soon  as  that  act  was  decided  upon  by 
the  Government,  from  that  moment  the  Px-otestants  of 
the  north  of  Ix-eland  called  out  for  a paid  body. 

23617.  A witness  on  a former  day  referred  to 
a rumour  that  a new  officer  was  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  conxxexion  with  the  Board? — I know 
nothing  of  him  beyond  this,  that  I am  exceediixgly 
anxious  that  such  a persoxx  should  be  appointed ; and 
I believe  you  have,  in  the  very  masterly  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  Ireland — Judge 
Longfield — a x-ecommendatioxx  to  that  effect. 

23618.  Have  you  heard  a rumour  to  the  effect  that 
some  persons  suppose  it  desirable  to  have  a second  paid 
Commissioner  ? — Yes. 

23619.  Is  there  any  party  in  view  specially  ? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of.  I have  a party  in  view  that  I 
think  the  best  man  in  Ix-eland  for  it,  and  if  you  wish 
me  I will  name  him.  I don’t  think  it  very  desirable 
to  be  cross-examined  on  the  point,  but  I am  x-eady  to 
tell  my  whole  nxind  on  that  and  everything  else  if  you 
wish. 

23620.  What  is  the  principle  opex-ating  on  your 
mind  with  regard  to  such  a selection? — I think  it 
exceedingly  desirable  that  thex-e  should  be  a second 
paid  Commissionex-,  ixow  that  the  business  of  the 
Boai-d  is  so  very  largely  increased,  indeed  it  has  very 
nearly  quadrupled  since  I was  appointed.  I think  in 
choosing  that  second  paid  Commissioner,  the  chief 
object  ought  to  be  to  select  the  best  man  you  can,  in 
point  of  fitness,  for  the  office  ; and  in  judging  of  that 
fitness,  I do  think  it  is  of  gx-eat  importance  to  consider 
whether  he  is  a Px-otestant  or  a Catholic ; for  inasmuch 
as  one  paid  Commissioner  is  already  a Protestant,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  second  paid  Commissionex-, 
'f  thoroughly  fit  for  the  situatioxx,  a Catholic ; the  more 


so  because  I know  that  when  I was  appointed,  Lord 
John  Russell  had  wx-itten  to  this  effect  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Lox-d  Fortescue — “ That  if  a colleague  was 
appointed  to  me,  that  colleague  ought  to  be  a Catholic.” 
That  letter  you  caxx  get  by  calling  for  it  at  the  Castle. 
It  was  written  in  1839.  It  was  a very  importaixt 
document. 

23621.  Do  you  think  this  duality  either  of  paid 
Commissionex-s  or  of  offieex-s  ought  to  be  ? — If  I were 
legislating  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  I dare  say  I 
should  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  duality ; but 
legislating  in  this  coxxntry,  I think  it  exceedingly  wise 
in  genex-al  to  legislate  in  that  spirit. 

23622.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  if  you  had 
a second  paid  Commissioner  to  x-epx-esent  a religious  de- 
nomination, there  should  be  a thix-d  to  x-epx-esent 
another  religious  denomination  ? — I should  be  too 
happy  to  see  it,  if  the  Treasury  did  not  object  to  a 
multiplication  of  officers.  I should  be  too  happy  to 
see  it,  if  I could  find  the  possibility  of  trimming  the 
boat  under  these  cix-cumstances.  If  I could  see  the 
possibility  of  having  a paid  Commissioner  a Px-otestant 
of  the  Church  of  England,  a paid  Commissioner  who 
was  a Presbyterian,  axxd  a paid  Commissioner  who  was 
a Catholic — if  I could  see  these  three  appointed,  and 
the  country  not  protesting  against  it,  as  being  out- 
raged by  such  an  arrangement — I should  not  find  any 
difficulty  about  having  even  thx-ee.  I am  sure  of  this, 
however,  that  if  yoxx  appointed,  as  would  be  a fair  thing, 
px-obably,  if  you  regard  anything  like  propox-tion  of 
numbers,  two  paid  Commissioners  Catholics,  and  one 
Px-otestant,  almost  every  Protestant  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  would  look  on  himself  as  greatly  injured  by 
such  an  ax-rangement.  Still  mox-e,  if  the  arx-aixgemeixt 
was  one  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestants,  oixe  of 
whom  should  be  a Presbyterian,  and  the  other  a 
Church  of  England  man,  I am  sure  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ix-eland,  who  fox-m  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  whose  childx-en  fox-m  738,000  out  of 
913,000  iix  our  schools,  would  feel  themselves  in- 
finitely mox-e  outx-aged  by  such  an  arrangement,  and 
with  infinitely  mox-e  x-eason. 

23623.  With  this  principle  in  view,  would  not  the 
appointment  of  one  for  each  of  the  three  denominations 
be  a useful  change?  In  other  wox-ds,  don’t  yoxx  find 
the  Presbytex-ian  and  Episcopalian  Commissionex-s  as 
often  divided  iix  opinion  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Commissioners  on  this  Boax-d? — I don’t 
think  there  is  any  need  of  three.  If  you  could  have 
thx-ee  without  outraging  the  feelixxgs  of  the  people 
in  a very  importaixt  manner  I see  no  objection  to 
it. 

23624.  What  answer  do  you  give  to  the  first  part  of 
the  last  question  (question  repeated)  ? — I think  it 
might  be  fair-  if  the  Treasury  approved  of  it,  and  the 
country  approved  of  it,  which  is  much  more  important. 
I think  it  desirable,  in  a cex-tain  sense,  to  have  thx-ee, 
of  whom  one  should  be  Roman  Catholic,  and  two 
Protestants  ; but  I am  sure  the  countx-y  would  entirely 
object  to  such  axx  arrangement,  and  never  would  assent 
to  it. 

23625.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  the 
Protestant — using  that  in  the  genex-al  sense  of  the 
term,  the  Protestant  element  of  the  Board — differing 
occasionally  from  the  Catholic  element  of  the  Board  in 
opinion  as  to  the  administration  of  the  system? — I 
think  there  is  a great  deal  of  harmony  between  the 
two. 

23626.  And  do  you  not  sometimes  find  the  Px-esby- 
tcrian  and  Episcopalian  members  of  the  Board  opposed 
to  each  other  in  opinion  also  ? — Very  little — not  much  ; 
on  some  occasions  they  do  diffex-. 

23627.  Would  not  the  result  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment be  the  appointment  of  a paid  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners?— That  is,  supposing  there  were  three  paid 
Commissionex-s  ? 

23628.  Yes  ? — I say  nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I should  think  the  representative  Boax-d 
would  even  then  be  necessary.  I think  it  exceedingly 
desirable — nay,  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  repre- 
sentative Boax-d  should  continue,  because  if  there  was 
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Right  Hon. 

A texandcr 
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Feb.  12,-1869  only  one  of  the  three  paid  Commissioners  who  were 
——  governing  the  education  of  the  country,  a Roman 
Alexander"  Catholic,  it  would  he  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
Macdonnell.  representative  Board,  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

23629.  With  fixed  rules  guiding  the  parties  in 
administering  the  system,  how  could  injustice  be  done 
to  any  body  in  the  case  ? — We  have  fixed  rules,  but 
those  fixed  rules  are  rules  that  are  not  stereotyped, 
and  may  be,  as  they  have  been,  altered  from  time  to 
time.  If  you  wish  to  know  why  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  have  a fixed  code  that  would  remain  unal- 
tered, I tell  you  I never  recollect  a time  when 
there  was  less  of  definitiveness  in  the  system  than  there 
has  been  duringthe  last  eight  years.  A series  of  changes ; 
in  my  opinion,  most  salutary  changes,  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  eight  years,  and  instead  of  the  system 
having  arrived  at  a definitive  shape,  it  is  still,  as  I told 
you  in  a former  examination,  in  its  infancy.  It  has 
not  reached  its  maturity  by  any  means.  It  is  still  in 
a state  of  development  and  growth. 

23630.  What  do  you  suppose  the  definitive  shape 
to  be  ? — I am  not  a prophet.  I cannot  tell  that.  All 
I know  is  that  there  is  one  immutable  principle  that 
never  has  been  altered,  and  never  can  be,  and  that  is, 
that  every  school  should  be  open  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  without  the  possibility  of  proselytism  ; 
with  eveiy  facility  for  separate  religious  education ; 
with  every  facility  for  united  education  that  the 
people  can  avail  themselves  of. 

23631.  May  I ask  what  you  aim  at  as  the  definitive 
shape  in  connexion  with  which  you  think  it  is  desirable 
to  retain  this  large  Board1? — I am  not  able  to  tell  you 
that,  I have  not  the  means  of  giving  an  answer  to  such 
a question.  All  I know  is  that  there  are  a great  num- 
ber of  changes,  which  in  the  course  of  time  I have  no 
doubt  will  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland.  But  we  must  never  suffer  the 
great  fundamental  principle  to  be  altered  at  all  in 
future  times  any  more  than  in  past  time. 

23632.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Board  were  all 
the  Commissioners  resident  in  or  near  Dublin  ? — I 
think  every  one  of  them  resided  in  or  near  Dnblin. 

23633.  Master  Brooke. — The  Duke  of  Leinster  was 
a Commissioner? — He  resided  near  Dublin. 

23634.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  not  regard 
it  still  as  a decided  advantage  to  have  the  Commission- 
ers resident  in  or  near  Dublin  ? — Quite  the  reverse.  I 
hold  it  is  of  great  importance  that  many  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  connected  with  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  in  that  way  I should  be  able  to  know  what 
were  the  interests  and  feelings  and  opinions  of  people  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  of  every  class — always  re- 
quiring that  there  should  bo  a sufficient  number  of 
Commissioners  resident  in  Dublin  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Board  from  time  to  time. 

23635.  Did  you  not  regard  it  as  an  advantage  to 
have  the  Commissioners  resident  in  Dublin — at  a cer- 
tain period  yourself  as  a member  of  the  Board — in 
your  evidence? — I forget  such  a point  as  that.  It  is 

very  possible,  sir,  that  twenty  years  ago  I might  have 
said  it  was  a great  advantage  to  have  them  resident; 
but  if  the  question  had  been  asked  if  there  should  be 
an  addition  made  to  the  number  of  Commissioners  you 
have  now,  and  who  are  resident  in  Dublin,  and  would 
you  think  it  desirable  to  have  men  appointed  who  do  not 
reside  in  Dublin,  but  who  ai-e  connected  by  property, 
religion,  or  personal  interest  with  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, I should  not  have  been  such  a fool  as  to  have 
said  it  was  not  desirable. 

23636.  In  1854  you  acknowledge  that  even  the 
Commissioners  of  that  day — much  fewer  in  number 
— were  not  familiar  with  their  own  minutes  and  acts 
as  a body? — I have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
saying  such  a thing.  I am  sure  if  I said  such  a thing 
it  would  be  incorrect. 

23637.  Much  more — may  we  not  expect  the  same 
now,  the  Board  being  so  much  larger  and  many  of  the 
members  living  at  considerable  distances  from  head- 
quarters ? — A larger  number  reside  in  Dublin  now 
than  resided  in  it  at  that  time.  There  is  a larger  pro- 


portion of  them  who  know  everything  connected  with 
our  system  now  than  there  was  then;  but  I take  for 
granted  there  are  some  members  belonging  to  the 
Board  who,  not  residing  in  Dublin,  have  not  that  in- 
timate knowledge  of  our  minutes  or  daily  proceedings 
that  the  seven  who  belonged  to  the  Board  at  that  time 
might  have  had. 

23638.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Have  you  considered  what 

would  be  the  consequence  of  the  proposal  which  lias 
been  made  from  the  liberal  side  of  the  House,  and 
which  was  also  taken  tip  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  late  Government,  of  appointing  a Secretary  of 
State  for  Education  ? — I have  never  considered  it.  I 
certainly  consider  it  very  undesirable  that  there  should' 
be  one  Minister  of  Education  in  England  who  should' 
have  the  entire  management  not  only  of  the  English 
education  but  also  of  the  education  of  Ireland.  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  person 
who  would  be  able  to  so  clearly  understand  everything- 
connected  with  Ireland  and  Irish  education  that  he 
would  be  able  to  exercise  an  adequate  control  over 
everything  relating  to  this  Board  and  education  in 
Ireland. 

23639.  In  that  case  would  not  this  be  the  probable 
distribution  of  duties : — That  the  Minister  of  Education 
would  be  responsible  for  the  whole  empire,  and  there 
would  be  some  permanent  Under  Secretary  who  would 
be  answerable  for  the  Irish  branch  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  one  for  England  and  one  for  Scotland?— I 
have  never  considered  the  question  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  give  a decided  answer. 

23640.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  determined 
to  have  these  things  brought  more  directly  before 
them — that  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  it  will  even- 
tually come — in  that  case  would  you  still  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  retain  the  consultative  Board  here  as  advis- 
ing the  administration  ? — I am  sure  it  would  be  highly 
desirable.  I can  see  no  objection  to  having  air  Under 
Secretary  under  a Minister  of  Education  in  England 
— an  Under  Secretary  who  should  reside  in  Ireland — 
who  should  take  a constant  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  here,  and  should  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting twenty  Commissioners  here.  I think  it  would 
be  a very  fatal  step  if  the  Board  were  to  be  done  away 
■with  and  the  whole  supreme  direction  of  education  in 
Ireland  were  handed  over  to  any  Under  Secretary. 

23641.  In  the  case  which  I suppose  you  would  be 
the  Under  Secretary? — I should  in  that  case  imme- 
diately resign.  I am  now  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
It  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  my  thinking  of  such 
an  appointment.  Some  first-rate  man-  in  the  prime  of 
life  should  be  appointed  to  the  office ; he  would  re- 
quire a very  vigorous  mind  indeed,  and  very  great 
powers  to  perform  the  duties  well.  If  such  a man 
were  sent  over  I should  of  course  resign  immediately. 
Such  a man  as  that  with  the  admirable  staff  of  Secre- 
taries and  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  Head  Inspectors  we 
have  here,  and  with  this  Board  of  twenty  persons 
drawn  from  every  religion  and  every  class  of  society  to 
consult  with  either  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly, 
could,  I conceive,  govern  the  education  of  Ireland 
satisfactorily. 

23642.  If  such  a change  were  to  come,  should  you 
consider  that  such  an  Under  Secretary  should  be  per- 
manent, or  should  be  a political  or  parliamentary 
Undersecretary? — I think  it  would  be  better,  on  the 
whole,  he  should  be  permanent,  and  if  permanent, 
non-political.  I think  it  would  be  unnecessary  that 
that  gentleman  should  sit  in  Parliament ; because  I 
conceive  that  being  here  acting  as  Under  Secretary, 
and  being  acquainted  with  every  matter  of  importance 
going  on  from  day  to  day,  he  would  immediately  infrom 
his  chief,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  on  every- 
thing important  that  would  come  before  Parliament 
connected  with  public  instruction  in  Ireland.  He 
would  be  far  more  available  for  that  purpose  than  if 
a political  character,  and  that  he  had  to  leave  the  busi- 
ness here  for  half  the  year  and  live  in  London.  Besides 
which,  it  would  be  very  important  that  he  should  feel 
that  he  should  be  a person  who  would  know  his  destiny 
was  to  be  Under  Secretary  here,  and  that  he  should 
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devote  liis  whole  mind  and  heart  to  the  business  of 
education,  and  think  very  little  about  politics. 

23643.  If  such  an  office  should  ever  be  created  it 
would  dispose  of  the  question  whether  there  should  be 
a permanent  paid  Board,  for  the  Under  Secretary  would 
take  the  responsibility,  and  occupy  a post  equivalent  to 
that  of  Resident  Commissioner  now  ? — I think  that 
would  do.  I think  that  if  an  extremely  able,  and 
especially  a young  man  not  over  forty  at  most,  were 
appointed  to  the  situation,  and  that  he  had  under  him 
persons  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  business, 
the  Secretaries,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  the  Head 
Inspectors — I think  he  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  education  in  Ireland  without  any  second 
paid  Commissioner. 

23644.  Now,  in  the  interim,  with  respect  to  the 
questions  brought  before  the  Board,  you  have  told  us 
•that  the  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
Board  of  Commissioners  ? — The  patronage  has  always 
been  exercised  by  the  Board  itself.  The  Governments, 
both  Conservative  and  Liberal,  have  never  in  a single  in- 
stance interfered  with  our  distribution  of  the  great 
number  of  places  under  ns.  About  £60,000  a year  is 
expended  by  the  Board  in  the  payment  of  various 
officers,  exclusive  altogether  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
everyone  of  these  situations  the  Board  directly  appoints. 
And  what  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  for  your 
Commission  to  inquire  into,  would  be  to  know  whether 
during  the  thirty-six  years  that  this  Board  has  lasted 
there  has  been  a single  instance  of  even  a suspicion  of 
■a  job  in  the  appointment  of  a single  officer.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  Commissioners,  with  hardly  a single 
exception,  have  never  appointed  a person  in  the  most 
distant  way  connected  with  themselves,  and  I doubt  very 
much  whether  there  is  any  office  in  England,  in  Scot- 
land, or  in  Europe,  where  anything  could  be  mentioned 
more  creditable  to  an  office  than  this  circumstance. 

23645.  Next  to  the  question  of  patronage  comes 
the  dismissal  of  officers — is  that  always  referred  to  the 
Board  at  large ? — The  question  of  dismissal  of  teachers 
comes  first  before  the  Sub-Committee,  and  the  Sub- 
committee report  to  the  Board  that  such  a person  ought 
to  be  dismissed.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  their  minds 
at  all  with  regal'd  to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  him, 
the  case  is  brought  fully  before  the  Board. 

23646.  Is  the  record  of  proceedings  always  read  at 
the  Board,  or  does  it  merely  be  there  for  consultation  ? 
— Merely  for  consultation  and  the  general  result  men- 
tioned, that  such  a dismissal  has  taken  place.  But 
whenever  there  is  any  case  of  importance,  any  case 
where  a reasonable  man  could  have  any  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  the  dismissal,  we  should  always  bring  it 
forward ; and  one  of  the  most  important  duties  we 
have  to  perform  here  in  the  Board  is  to  deal  with  cases 
of  the  dismissal  of  Inspectors  or  teachers. 

23647.  Although  both  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  officers  refer  in  fact  to  the  organization  of  the 
office  and  the  working? — Yes. 

23648.  The  Chairman. — Who  dismiss  the  clerks? 
— The  Board. 

23649.  Would  the  Sub-Committee? — No ; we  should 
never  venture  upon  such  a thing  as  the  dismissal  of  a 
clerk  or  an  Inspector.  Wherever  there  is  the  slight- 
est thought  of  dismissing  an  Inspector,  the  case  is 
brought  forward  before  the  Board,  and  an  inquiry 
held  into  it,  generally  by  a Head  Inspector,  or  by  a 
Head  Inspector,  assisted  by  an  Inspector.  The  whole 
of  the  evidence  is  taken  down  with  great  care,  and 
the  entire  case  is  laid  before  the  Board.  There  it  is 
we  have  a great  advantage  in  having  some  of  the 
ablest  judges  in  Ireland  as  Commissioners.  They  take 
a great  deal  of  care  in  judging  of  these  cases,  just  as 
much  as  if  they  occurred  in  their  own  courts. 

23650.  The  Earl  of  D unraven. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  they  take  the  reports  home  with  them  ? 
— Constantly. 

23651.  And  not  merely  form  their  judgment  upon 
them  at  the  Board  ? — That  is  so.  Whenever  there  is 
anything  of  importance  or  difficulty  we  get  such  a man 
as  Judge  Longfield,  or  Judge  Fitzgerald,  or  Lord 
Chancellor  O’Hagan,  or  the  Ex-Chancellor  Brady  to  read 


over  the  evidence.  Mr.  Brady  took  a most  active  part  Feb.  12,  1869. 
in  such  inquiries.  — “ 

23652.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Looking  back,  can  you  Alexander 
say  generally  whether  the  recommendations  of  the  Macdonnell. 
Sub-Committee  for  the  dismissal  of  officers  have  often 
been  reversed  by  the  Board  ? — I think  veiy  seldom. 

The  Sub-Committee  never  ventured  to  recommend  dis- 
missal or  non  dismissal  in  the  case  of  officers  like 
clerks  in  the  office  or  Inspectors.  They  leave  that  en- 
tirely to  the  Board. 

23653.  In  such  a case  the  officer  would  be  sus- 
pended pending  the  consideration  of  the  Board? — Yes, 
for  anything  serious. 

23654.  The  only  other  questions  that  can  come 
before  the  Board  seem  to  be  matters  of  principle  in  the 
administration  of  the  system? — Questions  very  often 
arise  about  the  construction  of  a rule. 

23655.  Exactly.  That  would  be  a question  of  con- 
struing the  law  under  which  you  act? — Yes. 

23656.  Now,  supposing  a code  of  instructions  were 
drawn  up  like  the  Revised  Code  in  England,  and  laid 
on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that 
no  alterations  should  be  made  in  it  without — a full  con- 
sultation of  the  Board — the  result  of  their  consultation 
being  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  also 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Houses  for  a month  before  they 
could  be  acted  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ Revised 
Code,”  do  you  think  such  a system  would  work — 
that  your  system  has  arrived  at  such  a state  of  ma- 
turity that  it  will  bear  the  application  of  that  strict 
rule  to  it? — All  I know  is,  that  the  system  has 
not  at  all  arrived  at  its  maturity.  I think  such  a 
thing  could  be  done  now  with  more  comparative  safety 
than  it  could  have  been  done  twenty  years  ago  ; but 
I do  not  think  that  even  now  it  would  be  desirable, 
to  have  the  system  reduced  to  a strict  code  such  as 
you  mention,  and  which  could  not  be  altered  without 
the  intervention  of  Parliament  itself. 

23657.  Just  to  correct  a phrase.  It  is  not  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament,  because  it  is  a sort  of  tacit 
consent  that  is  given.  A minute  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  England  having  been  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Lords  or  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
month,  and  not  challenged  by  any  member,  may  be 
acted  upon? — If  it  is  not  to  be  matter  of  constant 
discussion  in  Parliament — if  it  is  to  be  laid  in  that 
way  before  Parliament,  I don’t  think  there  would  be 
objection  to  it. 

23658.  Would  it  not  give  a great  security?  For 
example,  you  sometime  ago  altered  the  rule  about 
religious  instruction,  or  at  least  the  construction  put 
upon  it  has  been  very  much  discussed? — No  doubt. 

23659.  Was  that  thoroughly  well  known,  and  open 
to  challenge  from  any  person  interested  in  the  question 
of  Irish  Education  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
it  was  done  ? — I don’t  think  the  thing  was  generally 
known  in  Parliament. 

23660.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  that  before 
you  made  any  alteration  of  that  kind,  one  especially 
that  would  provoke  discussion,  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  challenge  it,  and  the 
Minister  in  Parliament  should  answer  for  your  Board, 
and  say — the  reasons  for  this  alteration  are  so  and  so  ! 

Then  it  would  be  known  to  the  public,  and  it  would 
come  before  them  with  much  greater  ease,  and  the 
change  would  be  made  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  l 
— I think  in  that  case  nothing  but  good  could  have 
arisen  from  its  being  laid  before  Parliament,  that  such 
a change  had  been  proposed  by  the  Board  here  ; for  1 
am  sure  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  before  Parliament  there 
would  have  been  an  immense  majority  for  the  change, 
and  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  North  of  Ireland  would 
at  once  have  been  put  down. 

23661.  Would  there  not  have  been  this  additional 
advantage,  that  people  generally  are  willing  to  submit 
to  what  Parliament  has  approved  of,  but  are  not  wil- 
ling to  submit  to  alterations  made  by  what  they  call 
an  irresponsible  Board,  or  at  any  l-ate,  though  they 
must  submit,  they  do  it  unwillingly  ? — I think  it 
would  give  in  most  cases  a considerable  additional 
sanction  to  our  rules  if  any  change  of  rule  took  place 
C S 2 
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Feb.  12,  1669.  in  that  manner.  It  might  be  said  on  the  other  hand, 
RifrhTlTfi  ^iat  ^'*s  .Board  being  a permanent  Board,  and  though 
Alexander  representing  the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  not 
Macdonnell.  representing  at  all  its  fluctuating  opinions,  there  might 
be  a greater  security  for  the  just  administration  of 
the  system  if  it  was  left  entirely  to  this  Board,  than 
if  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  changes 
in  its  composition,  sometimes  Conservative,  and  some- 
times Radical.  I have  no  fear  of  that  sort  myself, 
but  that  is  the  view  would  be  taken  by  many 
people. 

23662.  But  the  confidence  you  have  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  in  such  matters  would  rather  lead  you  to 
think  that  if  their  reasons  were  expressed  by  some 
able  exponent  of  the  system  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  anyone  who  objected,  probably  the  public  would 
be  better  informed  of  the  reasons  for  the  change,  and 
it  would  pass  more  smoothly?— No  doubt — and  I am 
not  aware  of  a single  change  that  has  token  place  in 
the  National  system,  that  if  it  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  thoroughly  and  calmly 
discussed,  would  not  have  been  approved  of. 

23663.  Mr.  Waldron. — Was  not  this  matter  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Hugh,  now 
Lord  Cairns  ? — The  question  he  brought  forward  was  a 
very  important  one.  It  related  to  the  number  of 
monitors.  We  have  3,300  monitors.  We  had  at  first 
only  two  classes — junior  and  senior.  We  added,  in 
1864,  I think,  another  class,  which  we  called  “ first 
class  monitors,”  consisting  of  150.  The  monitors 
generally  cease  their  monitorial  life  at  seventeen.  We 
found  we  lost  a great  many  of  the  bast  of  them  in 
consequence  of  their  being  too  young  to  be  accepted  as 
teachers.  It  then  struck  us  that  it  would  be  a great 
improvement  to  the  monitorial  system — upon  which 
the  whole  success  of  our  system  depends — if  we  could 
bridge  over  that  gulf,  and  that  we  appointed  another 
class,  called  the  first  class  monitors,  who  should  con- 
sist of  the  very  best  of  the  3,300  monitors,  and  should 
be  continued  for  two  years  more  as  first-class  monitors 
at  payments  rising  from  £15  to  £17  a year.  That  was 
one  ol  the  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board.  It 
was  opposed  most  vigorously  by  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  sent 
over  a deputation  to  Parliament  to  resist  it.  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  took  a very  active  part  in  trying  to  fix 
blame  upon  the  Board  for  venturing  to  do  this. 

23664.  Rev.  Mr.  C'owie. — On  what  ground  may  I 

^ — *^le  ground,  I believe,  was  this,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a mere  trick  of  the  Board  here,  in  order 
to  have  the  greater  number  of  these  increased  monitor- 
slnps  given  to  convent  schools.  It  was  well  known 
tiiat  the  convent  schools,  being  140  in  number,  havin-r 
most  excellent  training  going  on  in  them,  they  would 
have  the  greater  number  of  first  class  monitors,  which 
they  have.  The  majority  of  the  150  we  have  belong 
to  convent  schools,  and  very  properly  belong  to  them. 

I hat  was  the  great  ground  of  opposition. 

23665.  The  fact  that  this  was  brought  forward  in 
Parliament,  and  discussed  there,  did  that  aid  you  in 
carrying  out  your  pkui  or  not?— I have  no  doubt  it 
(lid.  I he  moment  it  was  discussed,  and  people  came 
to  see  how  thoroughly  just  it  was  to  have  an  additional 
link  ot  our  monitorial  system,  such  as  I describe— as 
soon  as  Parliament  decided  in  our  favour — the  opposi- 
tion ceased  ; and  it  having  been  urged  over  and  over 
again  that  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  system, 
astorl6  j°pCl  kcarc* a whisper  of  opposition  to  it  since, 

23666.  Mr.  Waldron. — Was  not  the  question  of  the 
c range  of  rule,  as  to  attendance  at  religious  instruction, 
brought  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  a deputation 
tro“  ™ North  ?— Yes,  before  Lord  Kimberley. 

-3667  And  through  the  newspapers  the  public 
came  to  know  of  that  change? — Yes. 

2366S.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowic. — Do  you  call  such  a ques- 
tion as  that  the  establishing  of  a now  class  of  monitors, 
a question  of  principle  or  a question  of  detail  ? — I 
think  it  is  a question  of  detail  chiefly.  I think  it  would 
be  a very  wretched  thing  to  say  that  twenty  men, 
selected  as  we  are  here,  for  carrying  on  the  education 


of  the  country,  were  acting  against  everythin^  like 
principle  in  venturing  to  appoint  that  additional°smau 
class  of  monitors. 

23669.  Then  the  duties  of  the  Board  I make  out 
now  are  twofold — patronage  and  dismissal  of  officers 
I call  that  one  ; and  then  the  question  of  altering  the 
rules  when  any  great  principle  is  involved ; would  you 
leave  any  matters  of  detail  below  that  to  the  Board? 
— When  anything  detailed  is  at  all  of  a novel  nature 
or  if  it  is  a thing  likely  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
to  appear  important  to  the  public,  we  always  feel' it  is 
our  interest  and  duty  to  bring  such  a case  before  the 
Board,  but  there  are  not  many  such  eases. 

2367 0.  If  you  bring  cases  of  detail  before  the  Board 
is  it  in  order  to  strengthen  your  decision? — Very  much’ 
and  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  its  being  sup! 
posed  that  we  are  anxious  to  increase  our  own  discre- 
tionary power.  We  feel  that  for  our  own  security  it 
is  part  of  our  duty  to  bring  forward  every  case  of  im- 
portance. 

23671.  As  a rule  is  it  not  better  the  administrators 
of  a system  should  be  distinctly  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  of  the  system,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
Board  ?— I think  I have  never  in  my  life  observed  any 
disposition  on  our  part  to  shelter  ourselves  by  referring 
cases  to  the  Board.  Where  I felt  that  there  was  any 
doubt  on  my  own  mind,  or  where  I felt  that  sensible 
men  might  doubt  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the 
decision  of  the  Sub-Committee,  I have  always  felt  the 
wise  thing  would  be  to  mention  it  before  the  Board. 

I do  not  think  the  performance  of  our  duties  here  has 
been  at  all  weakened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Board  might  act  as  a breakwater  to  us ; I don’t  think 
we  have  been  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  that  sort  I 
am  sure  I have  not  myself. 

23672.  Your  evidence  before  the  Commission  on 
the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Board  tends  to 
this  point — to  leave  things  alone.  Is  that  a fair  re- 
presentation of  it  ? — I should  be  very  favourable  to 
having  a second  paid  Commissioner.  In  other  respects 
I think  the  system  is  working  very  well,  and  I am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  any  change  at  all  except  the 
one  which  I have  mentioned. 

23673.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Board  itself,  do 
you  think  that  the  present  number  is  the  right  num- 
ber ? — I should  not  be  at  all  afraid — supposing  the 
Wesleyans  were  to  become  a very  numerous  body,  and 
to  have  a great  desire  to  have  a representative  upon  the 
Board,  of  course  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  an 
additional  Roman  Catholic — I should  see  no  objection 
at  all  to  having  twenty-two  Commissioners. 

23674.  Considering  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one-fifth  Protestants,  why  do 
you  say  one-half  the  Board  should  be  Catholic  and  one- 
half  Protestant  ? — There  has  been  a feeling  always  in 
Ireland  that  inasmuch  as  very  recently  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  only  recently  that  the  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted into  any  considerable  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  that  it  would  be  perhaps  best  at  first  to 
have  the  principle  of  what  is  called  duality  adopted. 
And  we  are  always  to  remember  that  though  four-lifths 
of  the  people  are  Catholic,  the  great  majority  of  the 
educated  portion  of  the  community  is  unhappily  still 
Protestant,  and  that  being  the  case,  I think  that  for 
the  present  the  country  will  perhaps  willingly  submit 
to  a fair  equality  in  all  respects  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  the  administration  of  a system  like 

23675.  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  In- 
spector's, the  Board  is  restrained  very  often  I suppose 
from  appointing  the  best  man,  because  they  must 
nominate  Roman  Catholics  to  Roman  Catholic  vacancies, 
and  Protestants  to  Protestant  vacancies  ? — No  doubt 
every  Roman  Catholic  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  every  Protestant  vacancy  by  a 
Protestant. 

23676.  Does  not  that  rule  sometimes  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  selection  of  the  best  man  for  the  office  ? — 
There  may  be  many  cases  in  which  we  could  find  a 
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better  man  if  the  rule  did  not  exist,  and  I look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  soon  see  the  time  when  the 
whole  thing  will  be  thrown  open  to  public  competi- 
tion. 

23677.  Is  it  not  so  now? — No.  There  is  competi- 
tion between  candidates  of  one  religion  and  between  can- 
didates of  another.  But  I trust  that  very  soon  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  become  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of  edu- 
cation— in  the  middle  class — to  Protestants  that  we 
may  fairly  leave  all  these  things  open  to  public  compe- 
tition between  Protestants  and  Catholics  indiscrimin- 
ately. That  time  most  Roman  Catholics  think  has  not 
yet  arrived.  If  a fair  competitive  examination  were 
to  take  place  for  every  situation  under  the  Board 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  there  would  be  no 
fear  that  justice  would  be  done  between  them  even 
now.  But  we  must  always  remember  it  is  only  very 
recently  Roman  Catholics  have  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  a good  education.  Their  collegiate  education  is  still 
lamentably  below  that  which  we  Protestants  enjoy. 
But  such  is  the  advantage  of  having  to  select  the 
intellectual  cream  out  of  4£  millions  as  against  having 
to  select  the  intellectual  cream  of  1,250,000  people 
that,  even  now,  Catholics  would  be  able  to  hold 
their  own.  In  the  cases  of  the  clerkships  in  the 
office  here,  which  are  open  to  competition  for  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  Roman  Catholics 
have,  I believe,  without  exception  in  the  last  six  cases, 
one  after  another,  obtained  the  office. 

23678.  Did  that  require  any  nomination,  or  was  it 
perfectly  free  ? — A nomination  took  place. 

23679.  By  the  members  of  the  Board  ? — The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  four  candidates  Catholics,  and 
four  Protestants;  and  these  are  chosen  by  each  party,  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  fairly  as  they  can ; each 
being  very  anxious,  of  course,  that  the  vacancy  should  be 
filled  by  one  of  their  own  Church.  A great  deal  of  care 
is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  candidates. 

23680.  They  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

23681.  Lord  Clonbrock. — I gather  from  what  you 
have  said  that  it  is  your-  opinion  that  the  present 
system,  which  allows  of  modification  or  alteration  of 
the  rales  of  the  Board,  is  superior  to  one  which  pledges 
the  Board  absolutely  according  to  fixed  rules? — I 
do.  I think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  have, 
rules  entirely  fixed. 

23682.  And  that  it  would  not  be  very  possible, 
even  at  this  moment,  to  frame  any  set  of  rules  that 
would  not  want  alteration  at  a future  day  ? — I think  so. 

23683.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  very  much 
owing  to  this  system  which  allows  the  modification  of 
the  rales  that  education  has  been  able  to  spread  itself 
so  much  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  and  that  if  you 
had  been  confined  to  fixed  rules  there  would  not  have 
been  the  same  spread  of  education  ? — I think  if  we  had 
been  confined  to  fixed  rules  from  the  first,  education 
would  not  have  spread  nearly  so  much  as  it  has  done. 

23684.  You  have  said  you  approve  of  the  system 
which  allows  a large  number  of  Commissioners  from 
different  parts  of  the  country — that  you  consider  a 
large  Board  superior  to  a small  Board  ? — I believe  so. 

23685.  I suppose  the  Commissioners  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  Dublin  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  ordinary  routine  meetings  of  the  Board? — The 
members  living  at  a distance  don’t  attend  so  regularly 
as  the  others. 

23686.  But  in  case  of  any  proposed  alteration  of 
any  rule  of  the  Board  there  would  be  notice  of  such 
intention  or  proposal  given  to  every  member  of  the 
Board  ? — To  every  member  notice  is  always  given. 

23687.  And  every  member  would  have  an  oppor- 
tUQt)’t0f.SiVillS  °P^on  au^  voting  on  the  subject? 

23688.  It  follows,  you  are  pretty  sure,  that  by  the 
act  of  having  a large  number  of  Commissioners  you 
can  ascertain  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  country  on 
the  subject?— Yes. 

23689.  And  that  you  think  highly  desirable  ? — Yes, 
highly  desirable. 

23690.  The  Chairman. — At  the  meeting  of  a large 
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or  what  is  the  arrangement  made  as  to  who  shall  pre-  

side  ? — There  is  no  regular  chairman.  At  the  time  *?on- 
the  Board  was  first  established,  as  your  lordship  is  Ma^fonnell. 
aware,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Stanley’s  well-known  letter.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  retired  from  the  Board  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  any  chairman. 

23691.  Is  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  day  given  as 
matter  of  compliment  to  the  person  highest  in  rank, 
or  in  what  manner  is  the  chairmanship  arranged  ? — 

We  have  no  chairman  at  all.  Very  generally  some 
person  of  very  high  rank  sits  in  a particular  seat,  but 
he  has  no  particular  duty  to  perform  as  chairman. 

The  Secretary  attends,  and  the  Commissioners  sit  round 
the  table,  and  there  is  no  chairman. 

23692.  Is  it  the  custom  to  put  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner into  the  chair? — Never;  on  the  contrary,  I 
always  make  it  a point  to  have  my  name,  as  you  will 
observe,  placed  last  on  the  list  of  the  Commissioners 
who  attend. 

23693.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
especially  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  arc  at  present 
dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  the  National  system  ? 

— I have  already  explained  what  I think  on  the  sub- 
ject. I believe  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  would  prefer,  on  the  whole  to  have 
a strictly  denominational  system  established  to  the 
present  united  one.  I believe  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied  with  the  system  as  it  stands. 

They  will  not  oppose  their  clergy  in  this  matter,  but  I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  think  this  sys- 
tem is  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ferred upon  Ireland  by  the  English  Government. 

23694.  Then  the  objections  raised  by  the  hierarchy 
and  those  who  agree  with  them  are  objections  against 
the  system  and  not  against  the  way  in  which  the  sys- 
tem is  worked  ? — I believe,  as  I said  on  a former  occa- 
sion, that  if  you  were  to  call  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  before  you  and  ask  them  whether,  assuming 
that  the  present  principle  of  the  Board  was  to  be  con- 
tinued— that  of  united  education  as  opposed  to  denomi- 
national— they  would  prefer  a paid  State  Board  or  the 
present  Board  to  govern  the  system  of  education,  I 
believe  they  would  infinitely  prefer  the  present  Board. 

23695.  Supposing  changes  were  made  in  the  system 
itself  so  as  to  accommodate  it  more  to  the  wishes  of 
those  objecting,  would  any  corresponding  changes  be 
necessary  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  ? — Suppos- 
ing there  was  established  a denominational  system 
which  would  give  exclusive  education  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  a denominational  system  that  would 
give  a like  education  to  the  Protestants,  I take  it  for 
granted  that,  in  that  event,  the  present  Board  must 
be  abolished  at  once,  and  that  the  persons  to  ad- 
minister each  of  these  two  denominational  systems 
would  be  either  a Board  consisting  exclusively  of  Pro- 
testants and  another  Board  consisting  exclusively  of 
Catholics,  or  a State  Board  to  administer  both. 

23696.  So  that  the  approbation  of  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  existing  principle  of  National  education  is  to 
be  maintained  in  its  integrity  ? — Quite  so. 

23697.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  that  you 
thought  the  establishment  of  a denominational  system 
of  education  in  this  country  would  necessarily  involve 
the  abolition  of  the  National  Board  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  as  it  now  exists  ? — Certainly. 

23698.  On  what  ground  have  you  formed  that 
opinion? — Supposing  there  was  a denominational 
system  for  the  education  of  Catholics,  and  another  de- 
nominational system  for  the  education  of  Protestants, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a Board  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  two  systems,  consisting  half  of 
Protestants  and  half  of  Catholics.  I take  for  granted 
that  men  like  myself,  utterly  opposed  to  the  denomi- 
national system,  who  consider  that  denominational 
education  would  turn  the  country  into  two  hostile 
camps  with  regard  to  education,  and  make  them  hate 
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Feb.  12, 1869.  each  other  much  more  than  they  have  ever  done 

before — could  not  take  part  in  the  administration  of 

’I'S*1*  ®on'  such  a system  for  a moment.  I take  for  granted  that 
Macdonaell.  almost  all  the  Protestant  members  and  all  the  Catholic 
members  would  object  to  administer  the  one  a strictly 
Catholic  system,  and  the  other  a strictly  Protestant 
system,  of  education. 

23699.  Then,  your  opinion  is  based  upon  your  belief 
that  the  existing  members  of  the  Board,  being  persons 
friendly  to  the  system  of  united  education,  would  not 
feel  themselves  competent  to  take  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a system  based  on  the  denominational 
principle  1 — I don’t  think  they  could. 

23700.  But  it  was  not  anything  connected  with  the 
practical  administration  of  the  system  you  referred 
to? — It  seems  to  me  monstrous  to  suppose  that  a 
Board  like  ours,  consisting  of  ten  Protestant  gentle- 
men and  ten  Catholic  gentlemen,  could  administer  a 
strictly  Catholic  and  a strictly  Protestant  denomina- 
tional system. 

23701.  You  would  compare  it  somewhat,  I presume, 
to  a change  of  Government — that  when  a new  system 
was  adopted  it  should  be  administered  by  persons  who 
believed  it  was  the  best  system  ? — Of  course.  The 
Catholic  denominational  system,  I take  for  granted,  if 
it  be  governed  by  a Board  like  this,  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a Board  of  ten  or  twenty  Catholic 
gentlemen  to  administer,  and  the  Protestant  system  in 
the  same  way  in  the  hands  of  ten  or  twenty  Protestant 
gentlemen. 

237  02.  Two  Boards  would  be  required  ? — No  doubt. 

23703.  Do  you  think  the  different  sections  of  Pro- 
testants would  act  together  to  carry  out  such  a system 
in  one  Board  ? — I think  it  is  extremely  likely  you 
would  find  that  the  Protestants  would  differ  very  much 
in  that  respect,  that  they  would  not  approve  of  one 
mixed  Protestant  Board  carrying  on  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testant education  of  the  countxy  ; and  you  are  always 
to  remember  that,  while  there  certainly  would  be  one 
Catholic  Board,  and  another  Protestant  Board  at  the 
very  least,  and  possibly  three  Protestant  Boards  for 
the  administration  of  the  Protestant  education  of  the 
country,  there  would  also  be  another  and  most  im- 
portant Boai'd — -which  is  not  to  be  forgotten — namely, 
a Board  consisting  of  persons  who  would  administer 
those  schools  which  would  still  adhere  conscientiously 
to  the  mixed  system.  There  would  be  a very  large 
number  of  people  still  Who  Would  conscientiously  prefer 
our  present  mixed  system  to  any  denominational 
system  ; and  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deprive  them 
of  the  liberty  they  now  possess  of  having  united  edu- 
cation. 

23704.  Am  I to  understand  it  is  your  opinion  that 
even  if  the  denominational  system  were  established  by 
the  State,  that  there  would  still  be  found  in  the 
country  a certain  proportion  of  people  who  would 
persist  in  preferring  the  united  form  of  education  to 
the  denominational,  and  who  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  certain  schools  where  united  education 
would  still  be  carried  out  ? — To  be  sure.  I believe 
there  is  a vast  number  of  intelligent  people  in  the 
country  who,  if  the  system  of  denominational  educa- 
tion were  established,  would  demand  that,  in  common 
justice,  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  schools 
as  before,  upon  the  united  principle. 

23705.  Then  you  would  look  forward  in  case  of  the 
establishment  of  the  denominational  system  to  the 
constitution  of  four  Government  Boards  to  carry  out 
respectively  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  the  Anglican 
Protestant  system,  the  Presbyterian  Protestant  system, 
and  the  united  system  of  education  ? — I don’t  see  what 
else  could  happen.  Instead  of  having  a Board  like 
our  present  Boai'd,  they  might,  some,  or  all  of  them, 
prefer  having  paid  Commissioners — paid  either  by  their 
own  Churches  or  by  the  State.  I don’t  suppose  the  State 
would  tolerate  such  a thing  as  paying  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  Commissioners  for  that  purpose.  It  is  very 
likely  they  would  leave  the  administration  of  each  of 
these  denominational  systems  to  each  of  the  Churches. 

23706.  Rev.  Mr.  Oowie. — Is  any  such  arrangement 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  denominational  plan  in 


England  or  Scotland? — I don’t  think  you  have  the 
same  sort  of  denominational  system  there  that  people 
are  calling  for  here. 

23707.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  not  think  it 
likely  that  an  attempt  at  the  organization  of  denomi- 
national education  with  such  a many-headed  system  of 
Boards  as  you  have  described,  would  be  likely  to  end 
very  soon  in  the  absorption  of  all  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  management 
of  education  being  placed  under  one  responsible 
governmental  head,  as  it  is  in  England  ? — I think  the 
thing  would  be  attended  by  such  difficulties  if  each 
Church  had  a separate  Board  for  the  administration  of 
its  own  denominational  system,  that  in  the  end  it  is 
very  likely  the  Government  would  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  education  of  the  country  into  its  own  hands. 

23708.  Would  you  consider  that  on  public  grounds 
and  in  the  interests  of  education  desirable? — I would 
not. 

23709.  Are  you  aware  that  some  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Commission,  have  stated  as  an  ob- 
jection  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board,  that  it 
is  too  easily  influenced  by  external  pressure,  and  that 
its  decisions  as  to  its  rules  are  frequently  made  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  and  without  due  consideration? I 

am  not  aware  that  evidence  to  that  effect  has  been 
given ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  a great  number  of 
people  think  our  rules  have  been  changed  too  readily, 
and  often  changed  for  the  worse.  I say  this,  how- 
ever, that  I do  not  know  a single  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  our  rules  from  first  to  last,  that  can  be 
said  to  have  been  carried  without  full  consideration, 
and  hardly  a single  change  has  taken  place,  that  the 
public  have  not  fully  sanctioned  in  the  end.  It  would 
be  very  important  to  produce  cases  where  the  rules 
have  been  changed,  and  the  public  have  given  a ver- 
dict against  that  change.  I don’t  believe  in  a single 
case,  we  ever  made  an  alteration  of  rules,  that  upon 
the  whole  was  not  in  the  end  approved  by  the  public. 
There  were  some  declarations  as  to  what  the  rules  of 
the  Board  were  which  we  thought  it  wise  after  full 
experience  to  alter.  But  in  the  end,  and  as  the  sys- 
tem now  stands,  I should  like  to  have  a single  case 
brought  forward  where  a rule  of  the  Board  has  been 
unwisely  made,  or  a single  declaration  of  the  Board 
that  has  not  been  approved  of  ultimately.  It  is  a very 
strong  thing  to  say,  but  I am  not  aware  that  any 
great  measure  or  any  change  of  rule  has  been  adopted 
which  has  not  turned  out  to  have  been  well  considered 
and  beneficial  to  the  public. 

23710.  Would  it  not  then  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Board,  and  tend  to  create  more  public  confidence 
in  its  decisions,  if  pi’oposed  changes  in  its  rules  were 
advertised  as  it  were  for  a month,  by  being  laid  before 
the  Houses  of  Pax-liameixt,  before  coming  into  opera- 
tion ? — I answered  a question  to  that  effect  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  that  I could  see  no  objection. 

23711.  Would  it  not  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  present 
mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Board,  to 
allow  such  a regulation,  after  having  been  adopted  by 
the  Boai'd,  to  be  sent  foi'ward  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  by  laying  it  on  the  tables  of  the  House 
befox-e  it  would  come  into  operation  ? — It  is  possible 
such  a coux'se  would  be  desirable.  I am,  however,  sure 
it  would  have  prevented  us  in  many  instances  from 
adopting  wholesome  changes  of  minor  impox-tance  that 
took  place,  and  impi'oved  the  system  day  by  day  very 
much.  It  would  be,  I think,  very  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  changes  which  are  fundamental  and 
those  which  ax-e  matters  of  detail. 

23712.  If  the  change  of  rules  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  before  coming  into 
action  not  to  be  limited  to  changes  involving  the 
principle  of  the  system  of  education  or  making  serious 
changes  in  its  genex-al  natui'e,  but  not  affecting  matters 
of  administrative  detail,  do  you  think  there  would  beany 
practical  difficulty  in  applying  such  a principle  ? — We 
are  bound  to  make  no  change  in  a fundamental  rule  ot 
the  Board  without  consulting  the  Executive.  That 
is  our  rule,  and  I can  see  no  valid  objection  to  giving 
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the  sanctioning  power  to  Parliament  instead  of  the 
Executive. 

23713.  A delay  of  a month  in  bringing  an  import- 
ant change  into  action  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  make  a 
serious  difference  in  the  final  result  ? — No. 

23714.  Master  Brooke. — Suppose  what  is  called  the 
denominational  system  should  take  this  shape,  that  the 
Board  of  Education  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  distinctly  repudiating  interference  with  reli- 
aion,  leaving  that  altogether  to  the  patrons  of  the 
schools,  the  Board  concerning  itself  only  with  securing 
the  living  of  a good  secular  education,  would  not  that 
arrangement  entirely  remove  the  difficulty  you  have 
su<r»ested  of  a variety  of  Boards  ? — It  would  get  rid  of 
that  difficulty,  but  land  us  in  a thousand  other  difficul- 
ties. It  involves  the  whole  question,  whether  the 
Government  were  right  in  establishing  for  the  poor  of 
Ireland  a system  of  united  as  opposed  to  denomina- 
tional education. 

23715.  But  all  your  troubles  have  arisen  out  of  the 
restrictive  rules? — All  our  troubles,  and  all  the  good 
we  have  effected  for  the  country. 

23716.  Do  you  think  the  schools  in  general  are  not 
denominational  schools? — Certainly.  There  is  not  a 
school  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  the  Quay  of  Derry, 
of  the  6,600  schools  which  we  have,  which  is  not 
strictly  a non-sectarian  school. 

237 1 7.  Nominally  ? — Not  only  nominally,  but  really 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other.  Amongst  the 
whole  of  these  6,600  schools,  there  is  not  a word  said, 
or  a thing  done,  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
three  o’clock  in  the  day,  during  the  time  of  secular 
instruction,  that  gives  offence  to  any  Christian  of  any 
denomination,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  books  of 
the  Board  inculcate  non-sectarian  and  Christian 
feelings. 

23718.  Are  you  aware  that  nearly  every  Koman 
Catholic  clergyman  examined  before  us,  including  two 
bishops  and  two  canons,  have  said  that  they  hold  to 
the  schools  of  the  Board,  because  they  are  practically 
in  their  hands  denominational? — Practically  in  this 
way,  that  they  have  in  a great  many  of  their  schools 
none  but  Catholics  attending  them,  from  the  physical 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  also,  because  in  every 
one  of  these  schools,  while  not  a word  of  sectarian 
teaching  can  take  place  during  secular  instruction,  in 
every  one  of  them  religious  instruction  agreeable  to  the 
consciences  of  the  children,  and  of  the  pastor,  is  carried 
on  daily ; so  that  in  reality  the  beauty  of  our  system 
is  that  it  unites  in  a most  remarkable  manner  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  denominational  system,  with  the  grea  t 
advantages  of  the  united  and  non-sectarian  system.  It 
is  strictly  secular  in  one  way,  as  much  so  as  if  the 
secular  system  was  established,  in  other  words,  that 
during  four  or  five  hours  a day,  nothing  but  secular 
instruction  is  given.  It  is  intensely  religious  so  far  as 
the  separate  religious  education  of  the  people  is  con- 
cerned, because  in  every  school  in  Ireland  almost, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  religious  instruction  takes 
place  daily.  In  the  North,  scriptural  instruction  takes 
place  in  every  one  of  the  800  Presbyterian  schools, 
and  Roman  Catholic  instruction  is  given  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  so  that  in  reality  the  system  combines 
in  the  happiest  way,  all  the  advantages  of  the  strictly 
religious,  and  the  strictly  secular  system  of  education. 

23719.  Do  you  think  the  great  object  of  promoting 
united  education  is  answered  by  a state  of  things  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  have  only  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Protestant  schools  only  Protestants  ? — 
I am  aware  that  there  is  a vast  amount  of  united  edu- 
cation taking  place  in  Ireland.  Eighty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  Protestants  attending  the  schools,  are  in  schools 
attended  by  Catholics.  The  amount  of  united  education 
has  risen  very  nearly  to  the  maximum  it  is  capable  of 
attaining,  namely,  of  having  the  whole  minority  at- 
tending mixed  schools.  If  the  whole  minority  were 
to  attend  mixed  schools  they  could  not  cany  the  thing 
farther  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

237  20.  That  would  depend  a good  deal  on  the  figures  ? 
— Certainly. 


23721.  A good  deal  of  evidence  before  us  goes  Feb.  12,  1869. 
to  considerably  diminish  the  result  about  which  I am  ~ r 

sure  you  have  satisfied  your  mind.  The  practical  Alexander  ' 
result  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  ap-  Macdontrell. 
pears  to  me,  at  least  from  the  evidence,  to  come  to 
this — that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  were  at- 
tached to  the  system,  because  they  found  it,  and  made 
it  practically  denominational,  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  would  not  continue  in  connexion  with 
it,  were  it  not  that  they  found  it  practically  denomina- 
tional. That  being  the  case  within  the  circle  of  their 
experience,  I was  asking  you  whether  that  was  exactly 
reconcilable  with  your  assertion  just  now,  that  you 
had  attained  to  the  highest  degree  the  object  that  was 
contemplated  by  you  originally,  namely,  united  educa- 
tion in  Ireland? — I think  that  united  education  has 
been  carried  to  a far  greater  extent  than  any  reasonable 
man  could  have  expected,  and  considering  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  its  way,  I am  surprised  it  has  risen  to 
so  great  a point  as  it  has  done. 

23722.  Have  you  not,  in  fact,  contributed  a good 
deal  towards  that  very  result  which  several  of  the 
clergy  said  they  had  attained  to,  having  a practically 
denominational  system,  under  the  name  of  a united  sys- 
tem. Have  you  not  contributed  to  that  result  by,  in 
many  cases,  aiding  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  schools  previously  in  existence  in  order  to  enable 
the  clergy  to  come  into  connexion  with  you? — We 
have.  This  is  a most  important  point.  We  have  in 
many  cases  given  grants  to  schools  of  one  persuasion 
when  National  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood that  were  maintained  by  persons  of  another  per- 
suasion existed.  Thus,  for  example — when  the 
Presbyterians  joined  us  in  1840  there  was  a vast 
number  of  applications  from  them  for  schools,  the  chil- 
dren attending  which  could  have  received  education  in 
Roman  Catholic  National  schools  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  a question  arose,  and  was  very 
fully  considered,  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  refuse 
National  education  altogether  to  the  children  in  those 
400  or  500  Presbyterian  schools  unless  they  went  into 
existing  Roman  Catholic  schools  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  or  allow  them  to  have  separate  grants 
for  their  own  schools,  they  always  being  required  to 
prove  that  the  attendance  at  each  of  these  schools  was 
at  least  thirty,  and  that  the  school  was  administered 
according  to  our  rules.  We  decided  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  towards  those  Presbyterians,  most  unwise 
as  regarded  the  true  interest  of  the  country,  if  we  said 
— ■“  You  must  either  take  no  means  of  . education  from 
us,  or  attend  those  Catholic  National  schools  already 
existing  in  your  districts.”  I believe  there  never  was 
a wiser  decision  come  to  than  was  aimed  at  by  the 
Board  on  that  matter.  In  the  same  way  a greater 
change  took  place  of  a still  more  important  sort  in 
I860.  At  that  time  we  found  there  was  a growing 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church  children 
to  attend  our  schools.  The  radical  difficulty  of  attend- 
ing our  schools  was  this — -they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously go  in  most  instances  to  National  schools  exist- 
ing in  their  several  neighbourhoods  that  were  governed 
by  the  priests  and  taught  by  Catholic  teachers,  because 
they  could  not  get  religious  instruction  in  these  schools, 
and  they  had  various  objections  to  going  to  any  schools 
but  their  own.  Their  attendance  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
schools  in  the  West,  in  the  middle,  and  the  South  of 
Ireland,  did  not  average  more  than  I believe  twenty 
or  fifteen.  We  saw  clearly  either  those  children  must 
be  cut  off  from  all  the  vast  advantages  of  a State  sys- 
tem of  education,  or  that  we  must  modify  our  rules  > 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
respect  to  our  modification  was  this,  that  they  have 
always  thought  the  protection  involved  in  having  an 
average  of  thirty  was  almost  indispensable  for  their 
security.  Inasmuch  as  if  the  average  of  thirty  was  re- 
quired, then  the  priest,  in  almost  every  case  where  he 
had  not  confidence  in  the  Church  of  England  applicant 
school,  could  at  once  prevent  its  being  taken  under  the 
Board,  because  by  no  possibility  in  most  cases  could 
the  attendance  be  more  than  twenty  or  fifteen.  We 
weighed  all  those  conflicting  difficulties.  It  was  one 
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Feb.  12, 18S9.  of  the  most  difficult  questions  we  ever  had  to  deal  population  are  Catholics,  by  some  30,000  or  so  41 
Hi  htlT  with.  In  particular,  I felt  that  the  poor  Church  of  ways  remember  that.  ’ A1' 

Alexander  England  population  in  the  West,  South,  and  middle  of  23726.  Do  you  remember  a case  at  Castleknock 
Macdonncll.  Ireland  were  losing  all  the  good  of  education  in  conse-  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir  had  a large  school  unde’ 
quence  of  not  being  able  to  avail  themselves  conscien-  your  Board,  filled  with  Roman  Catholic  children.  Ti,1 
tiously  of  our  National  system,  and  I induced  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  built  a school  within 
Roman  Catholic  members  to  yield  upon  the  point.  I stone’s  throw  of  his  ; you  took  his  school  into  connexion 
never  can  but  feel  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  doing  with  the  Board  also,  and  Dr.  Sadleir’s  school  was  inf 
so.  They  allowed  us  to  alter  our  rule,  and  from  that  mediately  emptied.  That  was,  I presume,  done  from 
time  the  modified  grant  is  given  to  meet  the  circum-  a similar  motive! — There  we  took  it  into’ connexion 

stances  of  the  Protestant  population  in  the  three  because  it  was  not  only  a school  largely  attended 

Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Ireland.  There  are  23727.  It  was  no  school  at  all!— It  is  first  brousrht 
330,000  Protestants  in  these  Catholic  provinces,  and  into  existence,  and  we  find  it  is  attended,  not  merely 
I don’t  think  any  large  proportion  of  them  would  pos-  by  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  probably  by  eighty  or  ninety 
sibly  ever  avail  themselves  of  the  various  blessings  of  children.  Our  rules  are  observed  in  it.  We  cannot 
that  State  system  of  education  unless  that  rule  was  say  to  that  gentleman,  because  the  Church  of  England 
modified.  Let  every  one  remember  when  great  objec-  clergyman  has  a school  near  to  you,  you  must  send  all 
lions  are  brought,  and  very  naturally,  to  the  unnecessary  the  Catholic  children  to  that  school.  That  is  not  the 
multiplication,  in  some  cases,  of  National  schools,  that  way  to  govern  the  country.  Give  the  option  and 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  never  could  have  availed  avoid  endeavouring  to  coerce  the  majority  of  the 
themselves  of  our  system  if  we  had  strictly  enforced  people.  There  we  gave  grants  to  both  schools.  Sup- 
the  rule  that  no  school  was  to  be  taken  into  connexion  posing  it  to  have  been  a Roman  Catholic  school  that 
if  near  to  an  old  existing  National  school,  and  there  existed  there,  and  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir  could  not 
was  no  likelihood  of  the  330,000  Protestants  in  the  conscientiously  send  his  children  there,  and  could  not 
West,  middle,  and  South  of  Ireland  availing  themselves  get  religious  instruction  given  to  the  children  there 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system,  unless  these  modified  and  that  he  established  a school  himself,  which  was 
grants  were  made.  I am  extremely  happy  you  asked  attended  by  forty  or  fifty  children,  how  could  we  refuse 
the  question,  because  it  enabled  me  to  explain  how  it  aid  ? No ; we  could  not.  We  acted  with  great  wisdom 
is  that  in  both  these  cases  we  made  grants  to  smaller  in  that  respect. 

schools  than  wc  originally  contemplated.  23728.  You  said  a little  while  ago,  that  you  wished 

23723.  I may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  I entirely  to  have  any  case  brought  forward  which  mi<dit  be  a 
approve  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proceeding  in  both  cases,  test  of  the  wisdom  of  the  changes  of  the  Board°  Now 
But  was  it  not  a death  blow  to  the  united  system ! I wish  to  ask  for  some  explanation  about  the  changes 

— Quite  the  contrary  ; because  if  we  refused  grants  to  that  took  place  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  religious  in- 

the  Presbyterians  in  the  first  case  and  the  Church  of  struction.  Now,  the  rule  up  to  1840 — I think  that 
England  schools  in  the  other  we  should  have  rendered  was  the  year— stood  thus !— 1840.  The  junction  of 
more  venemous  and  inveterate  than  ever  the  opposition  the  Presbyterians  took  place  in  1840. 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland  to  our  system.  The  great  23729.  Up  to  that  time  the  rule,  as  stated  in  the 

thing  was  to  win  them  round  to  the  system.  As  soon  report  of  1838,  which  is  before  me,  was  this  : “ The 

as  they  are  won  round  to  it,  depend  upon  it  they  will  managers  are  to  make  an  arrangement  for  having  re- 

soon  come  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  larger  school  in  ligious  instruction  given  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it 
the  neighbourhood  giving  a fin-  better  education  than  at  a stated  time  or  times,  and  in  a separate  place,  so 
any  small  school  can  to  the  children  attending,  and  that  no  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to 
that  perfectly  free  from  the  possibility  of  proselytism  their  being  so,  shall  be  present  at  it.”  That  was  a 
or  interference  with  religious  opinions.  When  they  rigid  negative  and  exclusion  of  all  children  from  all 
come  to  find  the  difference  between  these  schools  they  religious  instruction  of  a different  denomination  from 
will  eventually  attend  the  large  school.  That  is  the  their  own!— They  were  extremely  anxious  that  the 
only  way  to  win  them.  But  don’t  attempt  to  bring  children  should  not  attend  such  instruction.  It  is  not 
them  forcibly  sub  jug o ahenco.  Win  their  confidence,  positively  said.  It  shows  there  was  a great  anxiety 
and  m the  meantime  give  them  a far  better  education,  existed  in  the  Board  from  the  first  that  children  should 
That  is  the  true  way  to  win  them  over.  not  receive  religious  instruction  from  a teacher  not 

23724.  You  have  a Protestant  school  at  one  side  of  of  the  same  faith  as  the  parents.  There  is  no  doubt 

the  street  and  a Roman  Catholic  school  at  the  other  about  that. 

side  of  the  street,  but  do  you  think  that  ultimately  that  23730.  That  was  still  more  rigidly  expressed  in 
arrangement  will  promote  the  cause  of  united  educa-  Mr.  Kelly’s  letter  in  the  case  of  the  Temple  Meeting- 

tion  1 At  present  it  docs  no  harm  to  the  Catholics,  house  school,  for  the  same  letter — it  has  been  several 

but  good  ; because  it  creates  a small  competition  with  times  before  us— which  was  written  in  ’33,  “ provided 
the  Protestant  school — with  yours,  perhaps.  You,  that  such  children  only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents 
perhaps,  as  a Protestant  gentleman,  give  your  constant  to  attend  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school, 

attention  to  and  your  money  to  assist  it.  You  are  and  that  all  others  do  then  retire  ”!— Certainly.  That 

able  with  only  twenty  children  attending  the  school  was  quoted  in  the  report  of  1839,  describing  what 

to  give  a far  better  training  than  the  poor  priest  in  his  took  place.  The  Temple  Meeting-house  case  occurred 
poor  school  of  fifty  children.  Your  school  will  even-  not  in  that  year,  but  in  1833  ; and  certainly,  so  far  as 
tually  excel  the  Catholic  school  if  they  don’t  endeavour  we  can  collect  the  meaning  of  the  Board  from  the 
to  keep  up  to  your  system  of  teaching.  They  are  the  letter  sent  from  their  office,  and  not  from  the  actual 

better,  therefore,  of  that  competition,  and  so  also  are  rules  and  reports  of  the  Board,  we  must  admit  the 

you  enjoying  the  great  advantage  of  having  inspection,  letter  shows  that  in  1833  the  notion  of  the  Board  was 
cheap  books,  salary,  and  a thousand  other  advantages  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  receive  religious 
arising  from  your  availing  yourself  conscientiously  of  instruction  which  its  parents  objected  to.  That  was 
the  State  system  at  present ; and  eventually  I have  no  the  true  meaning  of  the  rule  expressed  thus “ So 
doubt  that  one  of  the  schools  will  melt  into  the  other,  that  no  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to 
and  that  you  will  have  one  great  school  carried  on  their  being  so  shall  be  present  at  it.”  I think  myself 
l'l’o'^oerr  xr1-7, '' USt  Princil>,es-  ffie  original  view  of  the  Board  must  have  been  that  no 

2372,).  Hitherto  you  had  mentioned  instances  only  of  child  was  to  be  allowed  to  receive  any  religious  in- 
concessions  of  that  sort  made  to  Presbyterians,  and  to  struction  to  which  its  parents  objected.  There  is  equally 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  has  it  not  been  no  doubt  that  when  the  junction  took  place  between 
also  done  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics! — Just  the  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Board  in  1840,  it  was  dis- 
same.  The  only  difference  is  this,  that  we  Protest-  tinctly  understood  that  nothing  farther  should  be  in- 
ants are  sprinkled  over  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Ex-  sisted  on  in  such  a case,  but  that  there  should  be  no 
cept  m Ulster  we  are  scattered.  Even  in  Ulster — compulsion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  get  a child  to 
I rotestant  Ulster,  as  it  is  called— the  majority  of  the  attend.  Oddly  enough,  while  they  were  actually 
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recording  the  fact  of  that  junction  taking  place  upon 
the  principle,  as  Dr.  Wilson  well  knows,  that  that 
was  the  leading  idea  that  actuated  the  parties,  they 
mentioned  this  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  which 
seems  to  be  quite  at  variance  with  the  very  decision 
the  Board  had  come  to  in  the  Correen  application, 
and  on  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterians — I was  just- 
then  appointed  to  the  Board — I said  to  Mr.  Blake  and 
the  Archbishop,  “ It  seems  to  me  you  are  quoting  a 
case  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  all  that  you  are 
doin*.”  They  did  not  agree,  however,  with  what  I 
said,  and  they  said,  “You  don’t  understand  our  rules.” 
That  letter  states  as  clearly  as  can  be  that  in  case  a 
child  receive  religious  instruction  from  a teacher  of  a 
different  Church  to  his  own,  it  would  be  against  the 
rule  of  the  Board. 

23731.  You  have  in  some  measure  anticipated  what 
I was  coming  to.  That  was  the  next  point  I meant 
to  ask  you  about.  When  the  meeting  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Ebrington,  His  Excellency  was 
pleased  to  state — this  is  the  third  point  he  mentioned — 
I read  from  page  145  of  the  report  of  1839 — that 
according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 
the  National  schools  must  be  open  to  everyone  ; and 
again,  that  no  children  should  be  required  to  attend  or 
be  present  at  it,  whose  parents  or  guardians  dis- 
approve of  their  doing  so  ! — You  see  that  is  at  variance 
with  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case.  The  Temple  Meet- 
ing-house case  goes  farther.  It  not  only  says  they  shall 
not  be  required  to  attend,  but  they  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attend.  All  Lord  Ebrington  there  states  is, 
they  shall  not  be  compelled.  That  was  when  the 
Presbyterian  junction  took  place.  The  Presbyterians 
submitted  entirely  to  the  justice  of  the  rule,  that  no 
child  should  be  compelled  to  attend. 

23732.  Mr.  Stokes. — How  many  ecclesiastics  have 
seats  on  the  Board  at  present  ! — Two  ; the  Bev.  Dr. 
Morrel,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jellett,  who  has  been  lately 
appointed. 

23733.  Is  one  of  these  a Presbyterian  clergyman, 
and  the  other  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  ! 
—Yes. 

23734.  When  did  the  last  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astical member  of  the  Board  leave  it  ! — Dean  Meyler 
was  the  last  member.  He  died,  a member  of  the 
Board,  in  18G4. 

23735.  Can  you  say  why  no  new  appointment  of 
the  same  class  has  been  made  ! — I.  believe  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  are  unwilling  to  take  the  appointment. 

23736.  Do  you  remember  what  proportion  of 
managers  of  National  schools  are  priests! — A very 
large  proportion.  As  nearly  as  possible  two-thirds  of 
the  number  are  Roman  Catholic  priests.  I think  we 
have  about  2,300  managers  altogether,  and  I think 
about  two-thirds  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

23737.  Looking  to  the  large  number  of  managers 
who  are  priests,  and  considering  the  importance  of 
securing  public  confidence,  do  you  think  it  desirable  to 
have  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  on  the  Board  ? — 
Exceedingly  desirable. 

23738.  Does  not  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  show  that  the 
'Government,  in  constituting  the  Board,  contemplated 
appointments  of  that  kind  1 — Quite  so. 

23739.  Is  there  any  objection  at  the  Board  to  re- 
ceiving colleagues  from  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tical body  ! — On  the  contrary. 

237 40.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  action  of  the 
Government  Board  of  Education  be  confined  to  one 
class  of  primary  schools  ! — I think  it  ought  to  be  con- 
lined  very  much  to  the  primary  education  of  the 
country ; and  I know  that  it  would  be  a very  dan- 
gerous thing  if  one  were  required  to  take  any  con- 
siderable part  in  the  administration  of  the  middle  class 
education.  It  is  extremely  desirable,  I think,  to 
avoid  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
but  equally  wise,  I think,  to  encourage  in  every  one 
0 .ouv  6,600  National  schools  the  attendance  of  the 
artisan  class,  and  such  of  the  middle  class  as  are 
anxious  to  attend.  I believe  that  in  no  respect  are  our 
schools  doing  more  good  than  in  giving  education  to  the 
wealtluer  portion,  if  I may  so  say,  of  the  humbler  class. 


23741.  Regarding  educational  endowments  as  public  Feb.  12, 18G9 

property,  might  the  superintendence  of  the  Govern-  _ 

ment  Board  be  extended  to  endowed  schools  for  Alexander 
primary  education  1 — I don’t  think  there  could  be  any  Macdonnell. 
objection  to  that.  I have  never  considered  the  ques- 
tion. I don’t  see  any  objection  to  it. 

23742.  Would  it  not  be  a public  advantage  that 
endowed  schools  for  primary  education  should  be 
inspected  by  the  officers  of  your  Board,  whose  reports 
would  be  confined  to  secular  subjects! — I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  if  the  persons  who  govern 
those  endowed  primary  schools  were  anxious  for 
inspection. 

23743.  Could  the  action  of  the  Board,  as  now  con- 
stituted, be  extended  to  this  class  of  schools  without 
any  difficulty  1 — Yes. 

23744.  As  a matter  of  public  policy,  would  you  not 
think  it  desirable  this  subject  of  education  should  be 
regarded  as  a whole,  rather  than  be  dealt  with  piece- 
meal by  Parliament  or  the  governing  authorities  ? — 

I don’t  understand  the  subject  to  give  an  off-hand 
opinion  upon  it. 

23745.  Looking  at  the  abuse  to  which  all  endow- 
ments are  liable,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a step  of 
wise  public  policy  to  give  the  administration  of  endow- 
ments to  your  Board,  so  far  as  they  are  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  primary  education ! — I don’t  see  any 
objection  to  that. 

23746.  You  have  said,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  approve  of  the  Na- 
tional system  1 — I consider  they  approve  of  it  in  this 
sense,  that  they  are  very  happy  they  are  enjoying  it. 

I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  if  they  had  the  power  they 
would  not  prefer  some  system  of  a different  sort.  I have 
heal'd  Archbishop  Murray  say  distinctly  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  say  that  this  was  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem he  could  conceive,  or  if  he  had  the  power  would 
wish  to  establish,  but  that  what  he  would  say  was 
this,  that  it  was  working  admirably  well,  and  that  it 
was  the  greatest  blessing  Ireland  ever  had  conferred 
on  her  by  England. 

23747.  Is  there  not  one  particular  class  of  schools 
which  illustrates  more  than  any  other  the  system  which 
you  desire  to  establish  in  schools! — I think  the  model 
schools  are  the  schools  in  which  a great  deal  we  wish 
to  see  established  is  carried  out  even  now  more  prac- 
tically than  in  the  generality  of  other  schools,  even 
where  the  population  is  mixed.  The  model  schools  at 
one  time  exhibited  a very  fair  specimen  indeed  of 
united  education — that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  at- 
tendance was  Roman  Catholic,  and  one-third  Protest- 
ant. The  Roman  Catholic  attendance  has  fallen  off 
very  much  of  late,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  schools. 

There  is  still  a very  tolerable  attendance  ; I think 
about  one-fourth  of  the  attendance  in  the  model 
schools  are  Roman  Catholic.  There  the  education  is 
better  than  in  the  generality  of  National  schools,  and 
there  is  an  ample  opportunity  not  only  given  but  en- 
joyed of  having  religious  instruction.  All  these  things 
give  to  the  model  schools  a great  superioi'ity  over  other 
schools. 

23748.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  few  model 
schools  in  Dublin,  Dunmanway,  and  Trim,  which  en- 
joy a kind  of  temporary  toleration,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  at  the  other 
model  schools  throughout  Ireland  is  extremely  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in- 
habiting the  localities  where  these  model  schools  are 
established  1 — Certainly. 

23749.  Have  you  looked  at  the  system  under  which 
Government  aid  is  administered  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  Great  Britain  1 — I do  not  clearly  under- 
stand it. 

23750.  The  Government  system  there  is  administered 
by  a Board  on  which  no  Roman  Catholic  ever  had  a 
seat,  at  the  same  time  the  Catholic  schools  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  aid  which  they  receive,  and  with  the 
form  in  which  that  aid  is  administered.  Do  you  think 
the  same  happy  result  might  be  attained  in  Ireland,  if 
a similar  system  was  established  here ! — If  you  allow 

G T 
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the  managers  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  to  give  any 
religious  instruction  they  please  in  these  schools,  and 
to  force  it  upon  the  pupils  attending,  and  require 
nothing  from  them  at  all  except  that  they  give  a certain 
reasonable  amount  of  secular  education,  of  course  I con- 
ceive it  very  possible  that  a Board  consisting  exclusively 
of  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Presbyterians,  or  a Board 
which  had  very  little  religion  at  all,  might  govern  such 
a system  as  that  very  well,  for  they  would  be  excluded 
from  almost  all  trouble  in  conducting  a really  useful 
system  of  education.  But  when  you  have  a system 
established  here  for  the  general  good  of  the  country, 
and  that  a united  system,  I think  it  of  extreme  impor- 


tance that  that  system  should  be  governed,  not  by  a 
Board  exclusively  Protestant  or  Catholic,  but  by  a 
Board  consisting  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  both.  The 
Government  has,  with  profound  wisdom,  decided  upon 
having  a united  system  of  education  for  the  people  of 
Ireland ; because  they  know  that  if  they  now  create 
a system  of  denominational  schools,  nothing  but  mis- 
chief can  arise  from  it.  They  have  decided  upon  estab- 
lishing a united  system,  and  have  thought  it  quite 
necessary,  for  administering  that  system,  to  put.  it 
into  the  hands  of,  not  exclusively  a Protestant  or 
Catholic,  but  a very  mixed  Board. 

[Adjourned.] 


Sixty-second  Day.— Saturday,  February  13,  1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dun  haven,  k.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  M.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  1' 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  / Cetanes. 


The  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnei.l  further  examined. 


23751.  The  Chairman. — When  the  model  schools 
were  first  established  were  they  established  with  a 
view  of  being  places  where  an  additional  number  of 
masters  and  teachers  might  be  trained,  or  a place  where 
masters  of  common  schools  could  come  and  see  the 
operation  of  the  schools  under  the  National  system  ? — 
Both  objects  were  held  in  view  at  the  time  we  estab- 
lished these  model  schools. 

23752.  Which  object  should  you  say  at  the  present 
time  is  that  which  the  Board  most  desire  the  model 
schools  to  discharge? — The  chief  object  that  the  Board 
have  in  view  is  to  exhibit  in  these  model  schools  the 
most  perfect  way  of  carrying  on  popular  education  in 
Ireland — to  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  mixed  education  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  these  schools — to  supply  a considerable 
number  of  persons  tolerably  well  prepared  for  the  first 
steps  in  our  teaching  establishments  as  teachers  of  the 
ordinary  National  schools;  and  lastly,  we  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  as  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  school 
district  as  can  should  visit  these  schools  and  should 
benefit  by  seeing  the  superior  mode  of  teaching  which 
is  carried  on  in  them. 

23753.  What  provision  do  you  make  to  enable 
teachers  of  common  schools  to  visit  the  district  model 
schools? — We  don’t  pay  their  expenses.  They  know 
we  arc  very  anxious  they  should  visit  these  schools 
and  profit  by  their  example,  but  we  do  not  supply  any 
pecuniary  means  for  their  visiting  the  schools.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  these  schools  are  in  large  towns — in 
towns  in  which  there  are  a great  number  of  ordinary 
schools.  For  example,  I think  there  must  be  nearly 
100  schools  in  and  around  Belfast,  all  within  short 
walking  distances  of  the  excellent  model  school  in 
that  town.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  can  take 
what  hour  they  choose,  and  I have  no  doubt  do  very 
largely  benefit  by  seeing  what  is  going  on  in  the  model 
schools  there. 

23754.  What  opportunity  has  a teacher  who  is 
himself  engaged  in  a school  some  miles  off  from  the 
mode!  school  of  coming,  visiting,  and  attending  in  the 
model  school  ? — The  model  school  is  generally  open  on 
Saturdays.  The  ordinary  National  schools  are  very 
often  closed  on  Saturdays.  They  could  with  very 
great  ease  go  and  see  what  was  going  on  on  Saturdays 
at  all  events ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  mana- 


gers of  schools  were  asked  by  their  teachers  to  give 
permission  to  visit  the  model  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood they  would  readily  and  properly  give  permission 
to  do  so. 

23755.  If  the  teacher  of  an  ordinary  National  school 
comes  to  a model  school  to  examine  its  working  and 
profit  himself,  does  he  report  himself  in  any  way  to 
the  managers  or  teachers  of  the  model  school  ? — No, 
not  necessarily. 

23756.  Is  any  notice  taken  of  him  by  any  teacher 
of  the  model  school  1—  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

23757.  Is  any  record  kept  when  any  such  persons 
visit? — No,  I don’t  think  there  is.  It  might  be  veiy 
desirable  to  us  to  encourage  the  visiting  to  the  model 
schools  in  each  neighbourhood  constantly.  So  long, 
however,  as  these  model  schools  are  disapproved  of  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  I dare  say  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  any  arrangement  such  as  you 
mention. 

23758.  Is  not  the  teaching  in  all  model  schools;  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  pupils,  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  teaching  which  any  ordinary  National 
schoolmaster  can  expect  to  give  in  a school  under 
him? — Greatly,  and  necessarily  so,  inasmuch  as1  we 
have  two  objects.  The  first  is  to  exhibit  a kind  of 
teaching  in  those  model  schools  far  superior  to  what 
can  be  reasonably  attained  in  ordinary  National 
schools;  and  secondly,  we  are  anxious  to  train  up  in 
the  model  schools  a great  number  of  young  men  called 
pupil-teachers,  not  merely  to  be  teachers  in  the 
school,  but  to  become  teachers  in  future  of  ordinary 
National  schools.  In  Belfast,  where,  as  is  well  known, 
we  reduced  the  number  of  monitors  at  one  time,  I 
believe  there  is  a teacher  of  some  kind — a principal  or 
assistant  or  pupil  teacher,  or  paid  monitor  to  every 
sixteen  children.  That  is  far  greater  than  we  ever  can 
have  in  our  ordinary  National  schools,  but  I don’t 
know  that  it  is  much  more  than  what  it  is  desirable 
to  have  in  a model  school  like  that  in  Belfast,  regard 
being  had  to  the  double  object  of  having  excellent  edu- 
cation given  in  that  school  and  to  training  young  men 
to  become  in  future  teachers  in  National  schools. 

23759.  Does  it  often  happen  now  that  teachers  of 
ordinary  National  schools  get  promotion  to  model 
schools,  or  is  not  the  tendency  rather  to  promote 
pupils  of  model  schools  to  be  teachers  of  model  schools 
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as -.a .separate  class? — There  is  not  any  rule  laid  down 
on  the  subject.  I am  sure  what  ought  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  work  each  school  perfectly,  would  be  to 
consider  each  model  school  a model  school  not  of  a 
particular  town  or  school  district,  but  a model  school 
of,  the  nation,  and  to  draw  the  teachers  into  that 
model  school  from  the  whole  of  the  8,300  teachers  we 
have  according  to  their  merit,  and  to  have  as  little 
regard  as  possible  to  anything  but  downright  merit. 

°23760.  When  a vacancy  takes  place  in  any  of  these 
provincial  model  schools,  is  it  filled  up  direct  by  the 
Board  ? — It  is  filled  up  by  the  Board. 

23761.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  ? — 
The  Inspector  gives  his  opinion.  That  is  submitted  to 
the  Head  Inspector  who  is  consulted ; then  it  comes 
up  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  myself  in  sub- 
committee, and  then  at  last  the  Board  directs  who 
shall  be  the  teacher. 

23762.  I presume  the  original  recommendation  of 
the  Inspector  would  be  limited  to  persons  within  his 
own  district  of  whom  he  has  a knowledge  1 — Knowing 
those  best  he  would  naturally  be  governed  by  that ; 
hut  the  Head  Inspector,  being  at  the  head  of  ten  dis- 
tricts, he  has  to  look  of  course  to  the  merit  of  the 
teachers  in  all  the  ten  districts,  and  the  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection here  know  perfectly  well  the  character  of  all 
the  teachers  in  Ireland ; they  have  the  means  of  judg- 
ing very  well  upon  the  subject,  and  they  often  consult 
the  professors  here,  who  have  trained  several  teachers, 
upon  the  test. 

23763.  After  the  ordinary,  Inspector,  who  has  charge 
of  the  model  schools,  has  suggested  names  for  any 
vacant  appointment  in  a model  school,  does  it  often 
happen  that  the  Head  Inspector  submits  other  names 
to  the  Board  also,  with  the  original  names  so  recom- 
mended ? — They  agree  together  on  the  subject.  Then 
their-  recommendation  is  sent  up  to  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  here,  and  they  consult  together  with  the 
Secretary,  and  myself.  There  is  the  most  perfect  im- 
partiality on  the  subject.  But  what  I should  say  is 
that  we  have  to  look  much  more  than  we  have  hitherto 
done  to  selecting  the  teachers,  both  principals  and 
assistants  of  model  schools,  not  from  the  teachers  of  a 
particular  district,  but  from  the  great  body  of  8,300 
teachers  that  are  under  us. 

23764.  With  regard  to  the  different  practising 
schools  in  Marlborough-street,  some  of  which  are  for 
a . large  number  of  children,  and  some  of  which  are  for 
a very  small  number  of  children ; how  is  it  decided 
into  which  of  these  schools  applicants  for  admission 
are  put  ? — The  professors  entirely  control  that  matter, 
the  Commissioners  themselves  don’t  interpose.  I have 
never  heard  of  any  kind  of  unfairness  being  shown 
in  the  selection  of  particular  schools  for  the  pupils. 

23765.  At  present,  I believe  in  Marl  borough-street 
the  masters  and  the  mistresses  who  are  in  training,  are 
boarded  in  an  establishment  in  which  lioman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  live  jointly  ? — Quite  so,  my  lord.  That 
has  been  the  practice  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  boarding-house  here.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  from  the  first  been  boarded  and  lodged  together, 
sleeping  in  the  same  dormitories,  living  at  the  same 
table,  and  teaching  during  the  whole  day  together,  and 
attending  leetures  together.  There  is,  however,  a certain 
number  of  teachers  who  come  to  be  trained  here,  who 
are  called  extern  teachers,  persons  who  do  not  lodge 
within  the  boarding-house  of  the  Commissioners,  but 
who  live  at  their  own  expense  in  the  town. 

237.6.6.  To  whom  do  they  report  themselves,  or 
under  whose  control  are  those  externs  ? — I think  there 
is  very  little  control  exercised  upon  them.  We  are 
content  to  know  that  they  attend  regularly  here,  and 
that  their  conduct  is  excellent  wlule  here.  I don’t 
remember  any  case  of  any  complaint  of  misconduct 
having  been  before  the  Board. 

23767.  .If  it  were  more  palatable  to  Roman  Catholics 
that  Roman  Catholic  teachers  should  reside  in  board- 
ing-houses by  themselves,  still  taking  part  in  the  com- 
mon instruction,  would  that,  do  you  consider,  interfere 
with  the  system  of  the  Board  ?— I think  it  would 
scarcely  take  any  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  our 


teaching.  I am  bound  to  say  that,  ms  far  as  I have 
known,  the  united  life  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
teachers  here,  has  been  carried  on  with  the  most 
perfect  harmony  and  success.  I should  be  very  anxious 
that  they  should  continue  not  merely  to  live  together 
and  lodge  together  from  morning  till  night,  but  even 
live  in  the  same  lodging-house  together  ; because  there 
is  nothing  in  my  life  has  given  me  so  much  plea- 
sure.as  having  seen  for  thirty  years  Protestants  and 
Catholics  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  of  every  race, 
trained  in  perfect  harmony  together  in  our  lodging- 
houses.  So  far  as  I remember,  I have  never  known  a 
single  religious  quarrel  taking  place  amongst  those  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  teachers,  of  whom  thousands  and 
thousands  have  been  educated  together  here. 

237 68.  At  the  same  time,  however,  must  we  not 
accept  it  as  a fact  that,  from  whatever  reason,  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  adverse  to  that  combined  teaching  ? — That  is  so. 
For'  many  years  they  have  become  more  and  more 
opposed  to  that  combined  life,  and  as  soon  as  we  as- 
certain that  that  is  a settled  view  upon  their  part,  it 
appears  to  me  we  have  notliing  for  it  but  to  yield  like 
men  of  sense  on  the  subject — to  give  every  facility  for 
combined  and  united  life  here,  and  allow  those  who 
cannot  conscientiously  avail  themselves  of  that  com- 
bined domestic  life,  to  live  separately  so  far  as  the 
lodging  is  concerned.  If  I could  see  any  proof  that 
those  persons  who  do  not  sleep  in  the  same  dormi- 
tories are  not  as  well  educated  and  as  well  fitted  to 
carry  on  our  National  schools  as  those  who  are  I 
should  have  every  objection  to  adopt  the  proposed 
change,  but  I am  convinced  it  would  not  make  any 
serious  difference  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  their 
schools  in  afterlife,  to  allow  such  option  to  the  teachers. 

23769.  The  question  of  comparative  efficiency  is  one 
that,  upon  examination,  is  soon  put  to  a practical  test  ? 
— Necessarily. 

23770.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  there  are 
no  training  establishments  wholly  maintained  by  the 
State  ? — I have  heard  so. 

23771.  Are  you  aware  that  the  establishments  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  are  trained,  are 
maintained  by  that  community  with  partial  assistance 
from  the  State  in  England  1 — I am  not  aware  what  the 
practice  exactly  is. 

23772.  If  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  section  of 
Protestants,  desire  to  maintain  training  schools  under 
their  own  exclusive  management,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  work  of  the  National  Board  that  if 
each  of  these  establishments  was  examined  by  the 
Board’s  Inspector,  they  should  receive  assistance  from 
the  Board  proportionate  to  the  number  of  pupils  that 
were  in  residence,  and  had  passed  the  proper  examina- 
tion '? — I think  that  what  would  be  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  our  system  would  be  this, — 
that  if  there  was  a training  establishment  in  any  part 
of  Ireland— let  us  take  Kerry  or  Donegal,  in  which 
the  Catholic  clergy  could  not  conscientiously  avail 
themselves  of  the  training  that  takes  place  in  our 
present  training  schools — it  would  be  a perfectly  legiti- 
mate thing,  and  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  system,  if  we  allowed  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  establish  a model  school  consisting  of  a large  number 
of  pupils,  taught  exactly  upon  the  same  principles 
upon  which  our  National  school  is  taught,  with  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  assistant-teachers,  and  pupil- 
teachers.  That  school  might  be  partly  built,  if  it  were 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  or  if  a non- 
vested  school,  entirely  by  the  local  parties.  The 
house  in  which  the  pupil-tcachers  lodged,  should  be 
carried  on  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  locality,  the 
State  itself  confining  its  assistance  and  endowments 
to  the  model  school  connected  with  that  boarding- 
house. I think  that  if  the  boarding-house  was  carried 
on  under  exclusive  Roman  Catholic  management  and 
control,  and  excluded  from  it  all  Protestants,  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution  would  be 
contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  the  National 
Board.  What  really  is  desirable,  and  what  I believe 
would,  be;  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the_  wishes  of 


Feb.  13,  1869. 

Right  Bon. 
Alexander 
Macdonnell. 
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Feb.  13,  1869.  nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  upon  this  person  who  has  gone  through  monitorships  and  pupil- 

— — point,  would  be  to  have  a great  model  school  carried  on  teacherships  under  our  Board,  is  infinitely  better 

Alexander'  strictly  upon  the  principles  of  united  education,  to  suited  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  ordinary  National  school 

Macdonnell.  have  excellent  teachers  appointed  by  the  managers,  and  than  the  generality  of  teachers  were  twenty  years  ago 

a corps  of  pupil-teachers  appointed  according  to  the  23782.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  don’t  regard  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  these  pupil-teachers  model-school  system  as  a new  feature  of  your  system? 
to  be  lodged  in  a separate  building  provided,  not  by  — It  has  existed  more  or  less  from  the  first. 

the  State,  but  by  the  particular  Church  to  which  they  23783.  And  it  was  very  early  in  contemplation? 

belonged.  That  is  what  is  proposed  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  It  was. 

letter  upon  the  subject.  He  made  a clear  distinction  23784.  Both  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  bv 
between  a boarding-house  where  the  domestic  life  was  the  Commissioners  who  regularly  administered  the 
to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  system  ? — Certainly. 

the  managers,  and  the  National  school  which  should  23785.  From  the  first,  I believe,  as  the  first  volume 
consist  of  at  least  150  pupils  in  average  attendance,  page  20,  by  which  I find  that  the  Commissioners  had  in 
and  be  carried  on  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  view  the  establishment  of  model  schools? — Certainly, 
principles  of  united  education.  23786.  In  the  report  of  1835,  they  say — “We  are 

23773.  In  England  the  National  Society,  which  is  the  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  general  training  in- 

society  iii  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  has  stitutions,  thirty-two  district  model  schools  should  be 

training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses  at  St.  Mark’s  established,  being  a number  equal  to  that  of  the  counties 

and  Battersea  and  Wliitelands.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ; that  these  model  schools  should  be  under- 

have  colleges  at  Hammersmith  and  Liverpool.  These  the  direction  of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attain- 

have  assistance  from  the  State  proportionate  to  the  ments,  and  receiving  superior  remuneration  to  those- 

number  of  pupils  whom  they  pass  at  each  examination,  charged  with  the  general  primary  schools,  and  that 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  extend  that  hereafter  candidates  for  admission  to  the  training 

system  to  Ireland  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  not  to  establishments,  should  undergo  a preparatory  training 

extend  it  to  that  extent.  I think  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  in  one  of  them.”  That  seemed  to  be  the  primary 

letter  all  is  done  which  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  re-  object? — Yes. 

quire,  and  imperatively  require  at  present,  in  order  to  23787.  Can  you  say  whether  it’s  the  usual  course 
assist  the  National  system.  I think  it  would  be  car-  for  the  Head  Inspector  to  submit  the  names  of  parties 

ried  out  bettor  not  to  endow  with  any  fund  from  the  to  be  appointed  to  situations  in  model  schools  ?— 

National  funds  a boarding-house  which  was  exclusively  Generally  speaking  both  the  Inspector  and  Head  In- 
intended  for  the  domestic  education  of  a particular  sect,  spector  are  consulted  upon  the  appointment  of  teachers 
23774.  Then,  as  I understand,  your  own  opinion  and  assistant  teachers, 
would  be  not  to  go  beyond  separate  boarding-houses?  2378S.  Are  many  appointments  made  in  that  way? 
— Separate  boarding-houses  with  model  schools  con-  — I believe  so. 

nected  with  them,  carried  on  strictly  in  accordance  23789.  Should  you  say  it’s  the  general  rule  to  appoint 
with  the  principles  of  the  National  Board.  I believe  more  through  the  professors  and  others  connected  with 

if  that  wore  done  it  would  give  the  most  entire  satis-  the  Marlborough-street  institution  ? — We  take  all 

faction  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Catholic  clergy ; and  these  things  into  consideration.  In  every  case  we  are 

that  in  a short  tune  we  should  see  a vast  increase  in  anxious  to  obtain  information  with  respect  to  the  supe- 

the  number  of  trained  teachers  in  Ireland — a great  rior  fitness  of  our  teachers  from  the  Professors,  Head 

want,  and  which  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  who  Inspectors,  and  Inspectors  connected  with  the  parti- 

knows  that  out  of  8,300  teachers  at  present  employed  cular  school,  and  from  our  Chiefs  of  Inspection  here, 
in  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there  are  23790.  It  has  come  before  this  Commission  from  a 
nearly  5,000  utterly  untrained.  representative  of  the  teachers  that  the  teachers  in  the 

23775.  Lord  Glonbroclc. — -Do  you  not  think  it  pos-  country  consider  themselves  precluded  from  any  hope 

sible  the  State  would  assist  several  religious  bodies  in  of  these  appointments.  Do  you  regard  that  as  well 

maintaining  schools,  reserving  the  right  to  see  that  the  founded  ? — I don’t  think  it’s  well  founded.  I have  no 

pupils  educated  in  them  should  pass  an  examination  in  doubt  at  all  that  the  teachers  hitherto,  and  head  mas- 

sepular  subjects,  of  which  the  Inspector  should  report  ters,  have  been  drawn  too  much  from  particular  districts, 

satisfactorily  ? — No,  my  lord.  I think  it  would  be  My  own  opinion  has  always  been  this — I have  not 

against  the  principles  of  the  National  Board  to  give  a been  able  to  carry  it  thoroughly  into  effect — that  these 

grant  to  any  school  for  a training  establishment  that  appointments  must  be  considered  the  great  prizes  for 
was  not  bond  fide  open  to  Christians  of  every  denomi-  all  our  best  teachers — that  they  should  be  open  to 
nation  in  Ireland.  competition  without  regard  to  anything  at  all  but 

23776.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  would  maintain  the  merit,  and  that  instead  of  their  being  drawn  from  par- 

training  establishments  for  all  denominations  ? — For  ticular  districts,  that  the  appointments  should  be  open 

all  denominations.  to  all  our  teachers  throughout  Ireland.  I further 

23777.  And  endowed  by  the  State? — In  the  ex-  think  that  that  is  due  not  merely  to  our  8,300  teachers, 

isting  central  establishment  here.  but  equally  due  to  the  particular  school  itself.  Our  ex- 

23778.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  an  in-  perience  of  gaining  eminent  ability  is  infinitely  in- 
justice to  those  who  would  refuse  to  send  their  teachers  creased  by  having  the  rewards  given  amongst  our  best 

there  that  the  mixed  system  should  be  endowed,  and  teachers,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a few  in  a parti- 

the  unmixed  system  not  endowed? — I think  it  is  cular  district.  At  present  there  are  about  190  teachers 
perfectly  fair  when  a training  establishment  is  open  in  model  schools ; 75  only  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
indiscriminately  to  Christians  of  every  denomination,  the  rest  are  Protestants.  That  is  not  a safe  state  of 
that  it  should  then  be  endowed.  things. 

23779.  Am  I to  understand  you  as  saying  that  23791.  What  is  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  model 
would  be  really  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  schools? — Altogether  nearly  200.  The  whole  number 
and  that  it  would  bo  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  of  our  teachers  being  8,000,  of  whom  four-fifths  nearly 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ? — I think  it  would.  Any-  are  Catholics ; it  is  not  a right  proportion, 
thing  else  would  certainly  be  a violation  of  what  I 23792.  Do  you  think  you  are  correct  as  to  the  pro- 
conceive  the  principles  of  united  education  to  be.  portion  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  ? — I do ; they  are 

23780.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  say  that  the  model  nearly  foui'-fifths. 
schools  have  a much  larger  number  of  pupil-teaehei-s  23793.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Will  not  the  number  of 
and  monitors  in  proportion  than  there  are  in  other  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  model  schools  continue  to 
schools? — Yes.  diminish  under  the  present  prohibition ? — Cei’tainly; 

23781.  Do  these  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  ever  because  most  of  those  in  the  model  schools  were  in  be- 
qualify  themselves  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  go  straight  fore  the  prohibition  and  are  not  compelled  to  leave,  but 
from  the  model  schools  to  take  charge  of  common  the  new  ones,  appointed  after  the  prohibition,  are  under 
schools? — We  find  a good  number  do,  and  I believe  a very  strict  disabilities.  I am  not  aware  that  the  pi«- 
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hibitiou  has  hitherto  prevented  any  meritorious  Roman 
Catholic  from  accepting  the  situation  ; but,  I am  sure 
of  this,  that  prohibition  must  diminish  exceedingly  the 
number  of  meritorious  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

23794.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the"  number  of  Roman  Catholics  looking  forward  to 
these  appointments  is  not  diminished? — I do  not  think 

14  23795.  You  always  find  a sufficient  number  applying 
and  looking  forward  to  such  appointments  when  vacan- 
cies arise?— A considerable  number  apply;  I would 
wish  in  future  that  they  should  be  open  to  competition, 
and  that  every  meritorious  teacher  in  Ireland,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  coming  from  the  north 
or  from  the  south,  should  be  able  to  compete  for  the 
vacant  situation.  . 

23796.  Regardless  of  religious  denomination  ? — 1 es. 

23797.  Should  you  not  consider  that  a good  principle 
to  apply  to  the  whole  system  ? — I have  always  thought 
so ; as  I said  yesterday,  I look  forward  to  see  the  time 
when  our  inspectorships  mil  be  thrown  open  to  com- 
petitive examination  between  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
As  I said  yesterday,  there  was  a very  powerful  reason 
why  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  accede  to.  that 
plan,  inasmuch  as  we,  Protestants,  had  for  centuries 
monopolized  entirely  the  highest  education  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  only  recently  Roman  Catholics  were 
enabled  to  get  the  higher  education,  but  now  they  will 
very  soon  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  us. 

23798.  I presume  if  you  had  this  religious  or  deno- 
minational element  more  eliminated  from  the  system 
throughout,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Commissioners 
administering  the  system? — It  would  be  materially 
better  to  eliminate  it  as  much  as  possible ; it  never 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  governing  body,  for  this 
reason— it  is  impossible  for  the  governing  body  to 
administer  the  system  well  without  knowing  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  three  or  four  leading  sects  in  Ire- 
land ; this  cannot  be  known,  except  by  persons  sub- 
stantially representing  these  several  sects. 

23799.  Be  so  kind  as  to  explain  a little  more  fully 
what  you  mean  by  conducting  the  non-vested  model 
schools  you  have  indicated,  strictly  on  the  principles  of 
united  education  ? — Supposing  the  model  schools  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  which  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
boarding-house  where  the  pupil-teachers  are  to  be 
lodged ; that  school,  whether  vested  or  non-vested, 
must  be  carried  on  exactly  as  your  own  ordinary 
National  school  is.  It  must  be  open  to  Christians  of 
every  denomination.  Nothing  must  be  taught  there 
from  ten  in  the  morning,  when  the  school  begins,  until 
three  o’clock,  when  it  closes,  that  can  give  offence  to 
any  person  of  any  denomination. 

23800.  So  that  with  regard  to  education  and  teach- 
ing throughout  the  day  all  parties  should  be  admitted 
without  any  infringement  of  their  conscientious  feel- 
ings ? — Precisely  so. 

23801.  You  have  indicated  that  as  Mi\  Fortescue’s 
plan  to  some  extent  or  altogether,  may  I ask  was  ever 
a similar  plan  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Na- 
tional Education  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  However 
I think  I have  long  had  in  my  own  mind — long  before 
Mr.  Fortescue  thought  of  it — that  the  only  way  of 
saving  our  existing  model  schools  would  be — this  oc- 
curred to  me  as  soon  as  the  Roman  Catholics  became 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  our  model  schools — to  give 
to  those  parties  who  could  not  conscientiously  avail 
themselves  of  these  model  schools,  were  they  Protes- 
tants or  Catholics,  the  power  of  having  model  schools 
such  as  Mr.  Fortescue  suggests  in  that  paper.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  go  a little  further,  I would  say  I 
can  conceive  nothing  that  would  go  further  to  attach 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  National  system, 
and  confer  a great  blessing  upon  the  people  of  Ireland, 
than  to  have  some  thirty  or  forty  such  schools.  Con- 
ceive a school  of  that  character  established  in  the  county 
of  Donegal  or  the  county  of  Kerry,  or  any  other  county, 
in  which  there  should  be  an  average  of  150  pupils 
every  day,  with  that  great  staff  of  excellent  teachers, 
with  that  training  house  supported  entirely  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  local  parties ; I believe  that  in  that  school 
would  be  found  a far  more  efficient  education,  both  for 
the  humblest  and  the  poor  artisan  class,  and  the  higher 
rank  that  are  occasionally  in  model  schools,  than  in  any 
almost  that  exists  at  present.  I believe  it  would  be 
found  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal  such  a school  could  be 
established  under  Bishop  M'Gettigan,  in  the  boarding- 
house of  which  there  would  be  fifteen  pupils  selected 
from  the  cleverest  lads  in  his  diocese.  I have  no  doubt, 
a great  number  of  the  sons  of  the  leading  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  pupils  of  the  school,  would  reside  in  that 
house,  and  that  the  fifteen  pupil-teachers  educated 
there  would  be  able  to  get  admirable  instruction  in  the 
evening  along  with  this  superior  class  of  pupils.  A 
great  benefit  would  be  derived  by  the  pupil-teachers  by 
being  brought  into  connexion  with  the  others.  Re- 
member always  that  our  teacher's  are  drawn  from 
the  peasantry  of  the  country.  Though  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  their  ideas  and  habits  are  much 
coarser  than  those  of  the  persons  above  them,  and 
that  the  benefit  of  being  lodged  in  such  a house  for  two 
years  along  with  a higher  class  of  pupils,  who  would 
be  attracted  to  the  model  school,  would  be  that  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  when  they  went  out  to  teach, 
they  would  be  lifted  up  greatly  above  the  level  at 
which  they  were  when  they  first  entered  the  training 
establishment.  I believe  that  in  England  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  have  the  pupil-teacher  trained  for  a 
long  time  in  the  training  colleges  for  the  express  and 
excellent  purpose  of  giving  to  these  lads  of  humble 
birth  a higher  tone  than  they  otherwise  could  possibly 
have. 

23802.  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right,  I believe,  of  abridging  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Inspectors? — Yes. 

23803.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  about  the  year 
1858,  one  Inspector  furnished  his  annual  report  con- 
taining certain  recommendations,  which  part  of  that 
report  has  not  been  published,  and  which  recommend- 
ations were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — I do  not  remember  it. 

23S04-.  Do  you  recollect  whether  a report  of  Mr. 
Keenan  for  1858  was  abridged? — There  was  a report 
in  one  year  abridged,  the  abridgment  of  which  I ob- 
jected to,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  Parliament  that  I 
had  objected  to  this  abridgment. 

23805.  Part  of  it  was  expunged? — Yes. 

23806.  Were  the  recommendations  similar  to  this 
plan  of  Mr.  Fortescue? — I think  not;  I think  the 
report  that  I allude  to  was  a report  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  great  extent  to  which  Bible  reading  had  been 
carried  on,  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
National  schools  under  Protestant  managers.  I do  not 
recollect  our  ever  having  abridged  anything  in  a report 
of  Mr.  Keenan’s  in  respect  to  training-houses  such  as 
we  are  now  speaking  of. 

23807.  Will  the  Secretaries  furnish  to  this  Commis- 
sion a copy  of  the  abridged  or  omitted  part  of  this 
report,  the  minute  of  the  Board  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  names  of  the  Commissioner's  present  when  it  was 
considered  ? — No  doubt,  if  you  be  kind  enough  to  put 
in  writing  what  particular  report  you  refer  to.* 

23808.  Mr.  Stolces. — Has  that  report  ever  been 
presented  to  Parliament  in  answer  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
asked  for.  I do"  not  know  what  particular  report  Dr. 
Wilson  alludes  to. 

23809.  Rev.  Mr.  Comic. — I should  like  to  ask  you 
a question  about  a subject  on  which  we  were  yesterday. 
Suppose  an  opponent  of  the  present  Board  were  to 
say,  that  having  on  the  list  persons  of  considerable 
position  in  the  country,  whose  names  give  the  Board  in 
fact  its  weight,  and  also  the  names  of  other  persons  who 
are  not  so  eminent,  but  derive  their  eminence  from  being 
on  the  Board,  is  it  not  likely  that  on  most  occasions  your 
Board  would  be  attended  by  those  who  derive  import- 
ance from  being  members  of  the  Board,  and  not  so 
frequently  be  attended  by  those  who  give  importance  to 
the  Board,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a danger  that 
the  management  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a clique? — 
•ed  to  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  XVH. 


Feb.  IS,  18(> 

Eight  Hon. 
Alexander 
Macdonnell. 
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Feb.  13,  J869.  I think  the  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
— clique  is  not  great.  We  have  about  ten  members  who 
Alexander'  attend  pretty  regularly  here ; of  these,  just  about  six 
MaedonneU-  are  Protestants,  and  four  Roman  Catholics ; of  the  six 
Protestants,  three  are  Presbyterians,  and  the  other  three 
are  Church  of  England ; the  remaining  four  are 
Catholics:  of  these  Catholics  there  are  always  about 
one-half  consisting  of  very  eminent  men.  I do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  fear  that  the  power  of  the  Board 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a clique. 

23810.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  who  attend  generally  are 
precisely  the  men  who  are  most  eminent  in  their  own 
positions? — I think  the  eminent  members  of  the  Board 
attend  pretty  often.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  mem- 
bers cannot  attend  very  often,  for  example,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald ; but  this  I 
know,  that  whenever  there  is  any  question  of  real 
importance,  these  gentlemen  are  always  ready  to  be 
present,  and  give  us  their  best  judgment  and  assistance. 
The  great  protection  against  the  Board  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a clique  is,  that  the  ten  who  attend  re- 
gularly, consist  of  persons  of  the  three  leading  deno- 
minations, who  differ  a good  deal  in  religious  opinions 
and  in  politics,  and  with  regard  to  other  matters,  from 
one  another. 

23811.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Does  the  attendance  of 
those  ten  members  who  come  regularly  arise  from  their 
own  free  choice  or  from  some  arrangement  made  at 
the  Board  ? — From  their  own  free  choice,  but  that  free 
choice  is  supplemented  a good  deal  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Church  to  which  the  Commissioner 
belongs  would  certainly  expect  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  system. 

23812.  Sir  Robert,  Kane. — In  the  case  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  denominational  residences  attached  to 
training  schools  to  which  you  referred  just  now,  do 
you  consider  that  after  such  establishments  were  in 
existence,  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  several  reli- 
gious communities,  that  there  would  still  be  any  sen- 
sible proportion  of  the  managers  of  schools  who  would 
wish  for  teachers  trained  in  institutions  of  a more 
united  character? — I think  for  a long  time  there 
would  be,  and  very  likely  there  would  always  con- 
tinue to  be,  a very  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  having  availed  themselves  of  the  new  model 
schools  under  local  management  would  come  to  our 
central  training  establishment  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. It  would  be  a very  long  time  before  there 
could  be  any  considerable  number  of  the  new  establish- 
ments created.  I think  that  the  first  effect  of  such 
establishments  would  probably  be  to  increase  largely 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  would  come  up  to 
be  trained  in  Dublin,  because  I should  expect  that  the 
generous  treatment  of  Roman  Catholic  feeling  on  the 
subject  would  break  down  in  a great  degree  the  strong 
prejudice  that  now  exists  against  our  model  schools, 
and  that  a great  number  of  persons  who  now  decline 
to  attend  would  then  avail  themselves  of  our  training. 
I have  no  notion  that  there  could  be  for  many  a long 
year  a great  number  of  such  establishments  as  are 
contemplated  in  the  Fortescue  letter.  I should  expect 
that  every  year  the  love  of  united  education  would 
become  greater  and  greater  as  soon  as  the  generous 
policy  of  that  letter  would  be  carried  into  effect. 

23813.  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  of 
such  denominational  residences,  attached  to  training 
schools,  would  be  limited  to  distant  localities  in  the 

country  and  would  not  take  place  also  in  Dublin? I 

think  very  likely  there  might  be  such  even  in  Dublin, 
and  I can  see  no  harm  at  all  in  it. 

23814.  Then,  as  port  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
arrangement  stated  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter,  you 
would  think  it  possible  there  might  be  here  in  Dublin, 
under  the  direction  of  religious  authorities,  residences 
for  masters  in  training,  who  should  get  their  actual 
instruction  in  the  central  establishment  here,  but  live 
by  themselves  under  a system  of  religious  discipline? 
— The  Roman  Catholic  teachers  who  come  up  here 
would,  in  many  cases,  I have  no  doubt,  be  lodged  in 
religious  houses  in  the  town,  and  I can  see  no  evil  in 


that.  I would  rather  myself  that  they  continued  to 
live  together  with  their  Protestant  fellow-students  in 
our  central  establishment ; but  if  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously avail  themselves  of  that,  I should  be  very 
happy  to  see  religious  houses  provided  by  their  own 
Church  for  them.  Supposing  in  the  case  of  the  students 
of  the  Queen’s  College  in  Cork  that,  in  addition  to  the 
advantage  which  they  receive  of  an  excellent  education 
during  the  whole  day  in  the  college,  their  parents 
wished  them  to  lodge  in  houses  provided  by  then-  re- 
spective Churches  instead  of  in  common  lodging-houses 
I can  see  no  objection  to  that  being  done.  ’ 

23815.  Are  you  aware  that  the  statutes  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  contain  a provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  denominational  residences  under  the 
direction  of  the  authorities  of  their  respective  Churches  ? 
—I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I am  very  happy  to  hear 
it.  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  there  were 
such  establishments. 

23816.  You  would  not  contemplate  in  any  case— I 
would  gather  from  a former  answer  of  yours — that  any 
public  fluids  would  be  given  for  the  support  of  the 
denominational  residences  ? — That  is  part  of  Mr.  For- 
tescue’s plan,  that  the  training-house  itself  should  be 
built  and  supported  by  the  local  parties.  They  would 
no  doubt,  have  a great  advantage  in  training  up  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pupil-teachers,  who  would  lodge  there. 
They  would  have  probably  £20  a year  for  the  support 
of  each  pupil-teacher,  which  is  what  we  always  give  in 
the  case  of  our  own  model  schools. 

23817.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  residences  of 
pupil-teachers  at  the  present  time  is  there  not  a sum 
of  £20  a year  paid  towards  the  support  of  those  pupil- 
teachers? — We  support  altogether  the  teachers  under- 
going training  in  the  central  establishment.  In  the 
district  model  schools  we  give  £20  a year  to  such  of 
the  pupil-teachers,  male  and  female,  as  are  not  accom- 
modated in  the  domestic  establishment.  In  the  minor 
model  schools  there  is  no  residence,  and  we  give  to 
each  pupil-teacher  £20  a year,  which  we  propose  to 
give  also  to  the  class  of  persons  attending  model  schools 
under  the  local  management.  Whether  that  £20  is 
employed  by  them  in  paying  their  expenses  at  a 
common  lodging-house,  or  whether  it  is  bestowed  by 
them  upon  the  persons  who  board  and  lodge  them  in  a 
house  provided  by  their  parents  or  pastors,  ls  a matter 
of  no  importance  to  the  State. 

23818.  Then  you  would  not  consider  the  payment 
of  £20  a year  to  these  few  pupil-teachers  who  would 
live  in  denominational  boarding-houses  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  principle  you  have  stated,  of  the  State 
not  contributing  to  the  support  of  these  houses?— Not 
in  the  slightest,  any  more  than  if  I contributed  that 
£20  a year  to  the  owner  of  a common  lodging-house. 
I would  not  consider  that  was  infringing  the  principle 
of  National  education. 

23819.  That  is  you  would  not  give  £20  a year  to 
the  lodging-house,  but  you  would  give  it  to  the  pupil 
who  would  go  into  the  lodging-house? — Yes,  and  if  it 
appeared  that  that  was  more  than  what  the  State 
ought  to  pay  to  that  pupil  for  his  support  then  there 
would  be  some  objection  to  give  that  sum  to  him,  but 
if  it  is  precisely  the  sum  we  should  give  to  that  pupil 
if  he  chose  to  live  in  a common  lodging-house  in  pre- 
ference to  such  an  establishment  as  that  which  we 
now  contemplate,  I do  not  consider  that  such  payment 
would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  infringe  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  National  education. 

23820.  You  would  not  propose  to  make  any  regula- 
tion which  would  force  any  Roman  Catholic  pupil- 
teachers  to  reside  in  such  denominational  lodging- 
houses? — That  question  has  never  arisen.  When  it 
does  we  should  deal  with  it. 

23821.  What  would  be  your  own  impression  about 
it? — My  own  impression  would  be  to  give  perfect 
liberty  to  the  teacher  to  go  either  to  that  lodging-house 
provided  by  his  bishop,  or  to  another,  but  I am  sure 
of  this,  there  is  no  pupil-teacher  in  Ireland  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  who  would  not  infinitely 
prefer  going  into  the  common  training-house  provided 
by  his  Church  than  going  into  an  ordinary  lodging-house. 
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23822.  You  mean  he  would  prefer  the  denomina-  for  their  children, — God  forbid  I should  stand  in  the  Feb.  13,  1R(M. 

tional  training-house  1 — Yes.  The  advantage  would  way  of  their  wish.  It  is  a conscientious  wish,  and  the  , 

be  so  great.  The  pupil-teacher  would  then  be  lodging  result  of  our  opposing  it  is  what  you  see,  that  out  of  ^lSander ' 

with  his  fellow  pupils.  He  would  have  an  excellent  8,000  teachers  nearly  5,000  are  untrained ; and  no  Macdonnell 

education,  probably  both  religious  and  secular,  given  man  who  knows  what  the  meaning  of  an  untrained 
to  him  by  persons  carrying  on  the  establishment,  and  teacher  is  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  immense 
he  would  be  living  with,  [ believe,  a superior  class  blessing  if  we  could  in  some  way  or  other  increase 
of  people,  quite  independent  of  the  pupil-teachers  the  training  power. 

themselves.  I do  not  believe  the  theoretical  evil  23826.  If  the  facilities  you  have  described  for  train- 
yoU  are  guarding  against  would  in  practice  occur.  If  ing  the  teachers  under  a system  of  residence  and  reli- 
it  did  I should  be  inclined  to  say,  do  not  compel  the  gious  discipline  satisfactory  to  the  Church  authorities 
young  men  to  go  to  that  house,  and  I think  that  were  carried  out,  do  you  think  it  would  be  then  neces- 
would  be  the  general  feeling,  but  I do  not  believe  that  sary  to  continue  the  employment  of  absolutely  un- 

one  case  would  occur  in  a thousand.  De  minimis  non  trained  teachers  at  all  1 — It  would  take  a long  time 

ev/rat  lex.  before  we  could  get  rid  of  untrained  teachers.  By 

23823.  You  mentioned  in  reply  to  a former  question  degrees  the  teachers  would  become  more  and  more 

that  these  denominational  boarding-houses  should  be  trained,  and  in  twenty  years  or  so,  instead  of  having 

supported  at  the  expense  of  the  locality.  Did  you  mean  nearly  5,000  untrained  teachers,  as  at  present,  nearly 
that  in  the  sense  of  the  numbers  of  that  denomination  the  whole  of  the  teachers  will  be  trained.  You  must 
in  the  locality  or  by  any  system  of  assessment? — No  proceed  by  degrees.  The  evil  is  a great  one.  No  one 

assessment  at  all.  It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  my  who  knows  the  difference  between  a trained  and  an 

sense  of  justice.  For  example,  if  I myself  had  untrained  teacher  in  teaching  the  First  and  Second 

£10  000  a year  in  a part  of  Ireland  where  two  or  Books  can  doubt  that  every  sort  of  effort  should  be  made 
three  such  establishments  existed,  I should  most  byus,  that  conscience  will  admit  of,  to  diminish  the  num- 
liberally  contribute,  though  a Protestant,  and  perhaps  ber  of  untrained  teachers.  We  know  very  well  that  45 
as  strong  a Protestant  as  most  people,  to  these  establish-  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  the  National  schools 
ments.  I should  consider  I was  doing  a great  thing  are  in  the  First  Book.  I believe  that  learning  the 
for  the  majority  of  my  countrymen,  and  for  the  Pro-  alphabet  and  First  Book  takes  very  nearly  two  years 
testants  themselves  in  so  doing ; but  I should  alto-  under  the  common  method  of  teaching.  I believe  that 

gether  object  to  a compulsory  rate  for  the  support  of  when  the  art  of  teaching  and  all  its  appliances  are 

such  denominational  establishments.  thoroughly  understood  by  trained  teachers  the  length 

23824.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  you  will  con-  of  time  taken  in  mastering  the  First  and  most  difficult 
sider  that  if  even  in  Dublin  there  were  organized  deno-  book  would  probably  be  diminished  by  one  half, 
miuational  residences  for  masters  or  pupil-teachers  who  What  is  the  responsibility  we  undergo  if  we  diminish 
would  be  trained  in  the  schools  here,  these  denomina-  the  number  of  trained  teachers  by  refusing  to  consent 
tional  residences  being  under  the  authorities  of  the  to  such  a plan  as  is  now  before  us.  I also  must 
Churches  to  which  the  teachers  belonged,  and  in  liar-  say  this,  that,  supposing  the  objections  to  united  train- 
mony  with  their  ideas,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  ing  proceeded,  not  from  the  four  millions  and  a quarter 
completely  supply  the  wants  of  the  country,  to  preserve  Roman  Catholics,  but  from  the  one  million  two  hundred 
the  system  of  united  residences  such  as  you  now  have  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants,  the  objection  to  Mr. 
at  Glasnevin  and  in  George’s-street,  where  persons  who  Fortescue’s  plan  would  never  be  listened  to  by  the 
do  not  so  clearly  see  the  religious  or  denominational  resi-  Protestants  of  the  empire. 

deuces,  might  be  able  to  live  together  as  they  now  live  23827.  You  think  then  that  some  of  the  opposition, 
in  these  boarding-houses  I have  named  ? — I am  decid-  perhaps  a good  deal  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Fortescue’s 
edly  of  opinion  it  would  be  a most  unjust  tiring  to  put  plan,  originated  in  its  being  looked  upon  as  a conces- 
an  end  to  the  present  united  life  that  exists  for  all  sion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  ? — I believe  that  was 
such  teachers,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  whose  parents  the  chief  objection.  It  is  an  objection  that  not  only 
wish  them  to  be  educated  together,  and  lodging  in  the  proceeded  from  the  Protestants,  but  it  proceeded  from 
same  house.  I think  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  do  them  because  they  thought  it  was  unfavourable  to 
away  with  that  on  the  supposition  that  Protestants  as  united  education.  That  was  the  main  idea  they  had 
well  as  Catholics  were  not  anxious  for  such  united  in  their  minds. 

life.  23828.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Could  your  plan  do  aily- 

23825.  I believe  it  has  been  already  testified  by  thing  towards  helping  the  Kildare-place  training 
Some  witnesses,  that  united  life  has  been  carried  on  in  school? — I am  afraid  not,  because  it  is  the  very  essence 
your  boarding-houses  with  harmony,  and  without  any  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  plan  that  there  should  be  a great 
apparent  dereliction  of  religions  habits  or  duties? — 1 model  school  carried  on  entirely  rqron  the  unsectarian 
think  I stated  yesterday,  as  strongly  as  I possibly  principle,  and  separate  entirely  from  the  domestic  life 
could,  that  nothing  in  my  life  had  given  me  so  much  of  the  boarding-house  attached ; but  the  ICildarc- 
pleasure  as  witnessing  for  thirty  years  Protestants  and  place  model  school  is  carried  on  upon  denominational 
Catholics  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  every  principles. 

race,  coming  up  to  be  trained  at  a time  of  life  when  23829.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  any  plan  of  ad- 
passions  and  prejudices  are  strongest,  and  living  toge-  mitting  teachers  to  certificate  by  examination  only 
thev  in  perfect  harmony,  without  a single  religious  without  having  been  trained  in  some  place  you  recog- 
quarrel  having  taken  place  during  those  thirty  years,  nised  yourselves  ? — I should  be  delighted  to  give  certi- 
Thnt,  together  with  another  fact  I wish  to  bring  under  ficates  to  teachers  educated  in  any  way,  whom  the  State 
your  notice  : during  the  whole  of  that  time  I have  directed  us  to  examine,  and  whom  we  found  upon  exa- 
seen  thousands  of  children  in  the  schools  from  five  mination  to  be  thoroughly  well  fitted  for  the  trade  of 
years  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  I have  teaching. 

never  observed,  though  constantly  moving  amongst  23830.  Without  insisting  upon  their  having  been  in 
them  during  the  day  in  their  play-grounds  or  in  the  any  training  school  designated  by  you  ? — I think  so. 
school,  a single  blow  struck  by  one  of  those  pupils.  If  the  State  were  anxious,  we  should  examine  teachers- 
I maintain  that  if  Burke  and  Montesquieu  were  alive  at  educated  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  who  wished  to 
the  present  moment,  and  these  two  facts  were  brought  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  I can 
before  them,  they  would  regard  them  as  most  remark-  see  no  objection  at  all  to  our  being  called  upon  by  the 
able  proofs,  if  true,  of  the  astonishing  power  of  impar-  State  to  examine  those  teachers,  and  to  certify  as  to 
tial  and  beneficent  government  over  human  creatures,  their  fitness  in  point  of  knowledge  and  of  teaclring 
1 doubt  if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  that  has  power,  as  tested  in  our  schools  here.  I have  never 
ever  exhibited  anything  more  remarkable  in  that  way.  considered  the  point.  This  is  an  off-hand  opinion,  hut 
But,  while  I say  that,  God  forbid  I should  prevent  I am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  the  just  thing, 
our-fifthsof  my  fellow-countrymen  wh.o  conscientiously  23831.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  were  to 
wish  to  have  a different  sort  of  training  provided  set  up  a training  school  of  their  own,  and  send  off  their 
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pupils,  when  they  thought  them  prepared,  to  a general 
examination  in  Dublin,  you  would  see  no  objection  to 
receiving  them  and  granting  them  certificates,  if  com- 
petent1?— I should  be  delighted,  so  far  as  I understand 
the  question,  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement. 

23832.  But  as  I understand  you,  you  see  a difficulty 
in  subsidizing  any  such  institution  ? — 1 could  not  be  a 
party  to  that. 

23833.  The  Chairman. — Has  it  not  occasionally 
happened  that  teachers,  trained  in  Kildare-plaee,  have 
come  before  the  National  Board,  and  passed  as  teachers 
in  their  schools  1 — I believe  a great  number  of  what 
were  Church  Education  schools  have  from  time  to  time 
been  put  under  us,  and  that  teachers  trained  in  the 
Kildare-place  schools  have  become  National  teachers. 
We  are  very  happy  to  receive  them. 

23834.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — When  the  teachers  from 
the  Church  Education  schools  came  to  you,  did  you 
not  before  admitting  them  to  examination,  keep  them 
under  training  and  instruction  for  some  time  in  your 
own  establishment ? — No;  where  a Church  Education 
school  is  placed  under  us,  as  often  occurs,  our  Inspector 
examines  the  school  and  the  teacher,  and  if  he  finds 
the  teacher  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the  school,  we 
don’t  inquire  where  he  was  trained,  we  admit  him. 

23835.  Mr.  Sullivan. — He  would  be  counted  amongst 
the  untrained  teachers? — Yes. 

23836.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  class  him? — We 
class  him  of  course.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  a teacher 
of  the  National  Board,  he  is  in  the  usual  course  of 
things  examined  by  a Board,  consisting  of  the  Head 
Inspector  and  the  Inspector,  and  they  place  him  in 
whatever  class  they  find  him  worthy  of. 

23837.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  aware  that  the  Ca- 
tholic teachers  who  take  service  in  model  schools  are 
thereby  precluded  from  obeying  the  precepts  of  their 
church  in  many  cases  ?— I know  very  little  with  regard 
to  that  question.  I believe  that  a great  number  of 
them  find  it  difficult  to  be  admitted  to  confession,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  teachers  in  model  schools. 

23838.  In  any  such  ease  are  not  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  the  teacher  placed  in  direct  antagonism  with 
his  spiritual  duties?— -It  is  for  the  teacher  to  consider 
that  question,  I am  unable  to  advise  upon  it. 

2383!).  So  far  as  the  National  Board  forces  a system 
of  that  kind,  would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  it  adopts 
the  practice  now  considered  hateful,  of  the  old  Charter 
schools,  and  bribes  Catholics  to  abandon  their  religion  ? 
— I have  never  known  a single  instance  of  a Catholic 
teacher  who  held  a situation  in  a model  school,  as 
principal  or  assistant,  I think,  except  one,  who  ever 
became  a Protestant,  and  I believe  that  as  a body  they 
are  eminently  attentive  to  their  religious  duties. 

23840.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Was  it  established  as  a 
fact  that  in  that  one  case,  it  was  owing  to  connexion 
with  the  National  system  of  education  the  change  was 
effected  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  I know  a good 
deal  about  the  case. 

23841.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  current  amongst  Roman 
Catholics,  “ out  of  the  Church  ”? — No. 

23842.  Are  you  aware  that  in  order  to  be  in  strict 
communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  a Catholic  is 
bound  to  approach  the  sacraments  once  a year,  at 
Easter? — I believe  that  is  the  rule. 

23843.  Are  you  aware  also  that  these  Catholic 
teachers  who  take  service  in  model  schools  are  not  able 
to  fulfil  that  condition,  and  therefore  are,  so  far  “ out 
of  the  Catholic  Church”?— I don’t  understand  the 
subject  enough  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question. 
All  I know  is  that  I believe  them  to  be  a most 
exemplary  and  religious  body  of  people,  both  male  and 
female  the  Catholic  teacher’s  in  our  model  schools. 

23844.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  consider  a master- 
ship. in  a model  school  to  be  a civil  employment  ? 

Entirely  so. 

23845.  Under  the  civil  Government? Yes. 

23846.  Do  you  consider  the  civil  Government  should 
take  cognizance  of  religious  penalties  imposed  on  the 
fulfilment  of  civil  duties?— As  far  as  possible  I think 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  taking  any  cognizance  of 
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such  things.  I quite  admit  that  if  it  appeared,  after 
long  expexience,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  not  admit  within  it  persons  who  accepted  situa- 
tions under  us  in  our  model  schools  it  would  be  a most 
lamentable  state  of  things,  and  that  I should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  to  place  such  a temptation  befoi-e  any 
of  my  fellow-ci-eatures.  I quite  admit  that. 

23847.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  it  not  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  system  to  treat  Catholics  fairly 
and  to  afford  them  opportunities  of  education  without 

violating  the  dictates  of  their  l-eligion  in  any  way? 

No  doubt  that  is  our  wish. 

23848.  Would  these  new  training  institutions  you 
contemplate,  correspond  to  the  distinct  model  schools 
or  to  the  centi'al  establishment  hei’e  in  Dublin? 
— Both.  They  would  be  like  the  model  school  in 

Dublin,  and  very  like  the  distinct  model  schools  also. 
In  both  there  would  be  always  a great  model  school 
carried  on  upon  the  strict  principle  of  the  National 
education  system,  and  there  would  be  persons  em- 
ployed as  pupil-teachers,  who  would  have  the  means 
of  being  lodged  comfortably. 

23849.  Is  it  not  the  design  of  the  district  model 
schools  that  the  young  persons  who  are  living  there 
should  at  a subsequent  period  be  brought  to  Dublin 
to  complete  their  course  ? — It  is  desirable.  It  is  not 
necessary.  I think  a person  thoroughly  well  educated 
at  a district  model  school,  and  who  passes  through  the 
whole  monitorship  and  pupil-teachership  course  is  able 
to  carry  on  a school  very  well.  It  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly desirable,  and  is  always  wished  for  by  the  Com- 
missioners, that  such  a person  should  complete  his 
training  in  Dublin. 

23850.  What  I wish  to  ask  is  whether  the  young 
persons  trained  in  the  new  institutions  would  be  liable 
to  be  called  to  Dublin  to  finish  their  education? — 
Certainly  they  would  not  be  required  to  come. 

23851.  Suppose  of  the  two  classes,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  one  class  refuse  to  come  to  Dublin  while 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  would  that 
class  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage? — Suppose  there 
are  Protestant  and  Catholic  model  schools  under  local 
management,  and  that  a pupil-teacher  who  had  been  for 
two  years  in  the  Protestant  model  school,  in  addition 
to  the  long  training  he  had  received  previous  to  the 
completion  of  his  education,  then  came  up  and 
received  a crowning  education  at  the  school  in  Dublin 
for  half  a year  or  a year,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
did  not  receive  the  same  training,  the  Roman  Catholic 
would  not  have  the  same  advantages  no  doubt. 

23852.  Is  that  part  of  the  plan  contemplated  in 
Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  ? — It  is  not  touched  upon  at  all, 
but,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Fortescue  would  hope  that  the  pupils 
educated  under  this  new  plan  might  in  many  cases 
complete  their  education  here.  He  intended  that  if 
they  did  so  they  should  have  full  liberty  of  attending 
all  the  training  that  takes  place  here  during  the  day, 
and  at  night,  instead  of  being  lodged  with  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  training  establishment,  they  should  have 
full  liberty  of  lodging  elsewhere. 

23853.  Is  it  not  a well-known  fact  that  Catholic 
teachers  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  Dublin  to  finish 
their  training?— A great  number  still  come.  The 
number  has  diminished  very  much.  I can  remember 
when  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  in  training  were  Ca- 
tholics ; now  there  is  only  about  the  same  number  of 
Catholic  teachers  in  training  as  Protestants — somewhat 
less  ; I believe  two  or  three  less.  The  relative  num- 
ber has  diminished  very  much  within  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years. 

23854.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  coming  to  the  central 
training  school  such  teachers  disregard  the  wishes  or 
transgress  the  orders,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bishops  of 
their  Church  ? — I imagine  there  is  a general  prohibi- 
tion, and  we  know  that  the  number  of  Catholic  teachers 
who  come  to  be  trained  here  has  lamentably  diminished. 

23855.  With  the  new  institutions  which  precisely, 
would  be  the  scene  of  training,  would  the  training 
take  place  in  the  boarding-school,  or  day  school  ? — The 
training  would  take  place  as  in  the  Normal  schools 
here.  Our  professors  of  training  do  not  give  any  train- 
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jn<r  instructions  in  the  boarding-house.  Their  business 
begins  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  late  in  the 

evenin'* five  or  six  o’clock,  but  after  that  time  the 

teachers  in  training  are  left  to  their  own  studies  in 
the  training-house. 

23856.  I understood  the  proposed  institutions  would 
consist  of  a boarding-house  and  a school — I ask  you 
where  the  pupil-teachers  would  be  trained — is  it  in 
the  sleeping  apartments,  or  in  the  elementary  school  ? — 
The  training  we  should  profess  to  give  them  would  be 
a training  to  fit  them  to  be  teachers,  and  that  training 
would  be  carried  on  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  they  retired  to  rest. 

23857.  Part  of  the  training  would  be  given  in  the 
boarding  establishment  and  part  in  the  elementary 
scbool  ? — Part  of  the  life  of  the  pupil-teachers  would 
be  carried  on,  of  course,  in  the  boarding-house,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  a great  deal  of  good  would  be  derived 
by  the  pupil-teacher  from  the  superintendence  his 
Church  would  give  him  during  his  training. 

23858.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  the  training 
of  the  pupil-teachers?  Would  it  be  the  head  of  the 
training  establishment  or  the  master  of  the  elementary 
school? — The  master  of  the  elementary  school.  He 
would  be  selected  by  the  persons  who  conducted  the 
whole  establishment.  He  would  be  carefully  selected. 
In  case  a Roman  Catholic,  he  would  probably  be 
selected  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  purpose  of 
being  the  teacher  of  the  school  and  the  trainer  of  the 
pupil-teachers  during  the  day. 

23859.  Do  you  consider  the  master  of  an  ordinary 
elementary  school  to  be  qualified  to  form  the  character, 
raise  the  tone  of  feeling,  and  cultivate  generally  the 
minds  of  the  pupil-teachers  who  would  be  placed  in 
these  new  training  schools? — I have  no  doubt  that 
between  the  excellent  education  they  would  get  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  the  life  they  would  lead  to- 
gether in  the  boarding-house,  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  would,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  be  formed  ad- 
mirably well  for  their  future  life. 

23860.  Would  you  not  think  it  possible  a conflict 
might  arise  between  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
boarding  establishment  and  those  who  conducted  the 
elementary  school  as  to  the  line  to  be  adopted  in  par- 
ticular cases  for  the  training  ? — I don’t  think  any  con- 
flict would  arise.  The  teacher  would  be  selected  by 
the  persons  who  had  the  management  of  the  boarding 
establishment;  he  would  be  superintended  by  them,  and 
1 have  no  fear  at  all  that  there  would  be  anything  like 
a conflict. 

23861.  Would  the  head  of  the  boarding  establish- 
ment have  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  of  the  ele- 
mentary school? — I conceive  the  person  who  would 
superintend  the  boarding  establishment  would  be  a 
person  named,  in  all  probability — in  case  a Catholic — 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  by  the  parish  priest, 
and  that  that  person  would  have  the  management  of 
the  training  establishment.  Suppose  it  was  the  parish 
priest,  he  would,  very  likely,  as  manager  of  the  school 
and  also  as  the  general  conductor  of  the  training  es- 
tablishment have  the  appointment  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  that  establishment  and  all  the  teachers. 

23862.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Then  the  training  school  that 
would  be  contemplated  under  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter 
would  differ  from  the  existing  model  schools  in  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  would  not  be  appointed  by  the 
Board? — The  teacher  would  be  appointed  by  the 
manager. 

23863.  It  would  be  like  an  ordinary  non-vested 
school? — Vested  or  non-vested,  the  patron  appoints 
the  teacher. 

23864.  Mr.  Stolces. — Do  you  think  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  in  any  sense  parochial  ? — I don’t  think 
so. 

23865.  How  would  you  secure  the  attendance  of 
children  at  such  elementary  schools  ? — All  we  should 
have  to  see  to  would  be  that  there  would  be  an 
attendance.  I have  no  fear  but  that  there  would  be 
plenty  in  attendance.  We  could  not  continue  our 
grant  unless  there  was  the  requisite  number  of  children 
, m actual  attendance. 


23866.  Do  you  not  think  it  highly  probable  that  Feb.  13,  18S9. 
unless  the  school  were  placed  under  the  parish  priest  — — 

the  children  would  in  time  be  found  not  to  attend  the  ^texlnder’ 
school,  and  the  whole  system  of  training  would  fail? — Macdonnell. 
The  moment  the  attendance  failed  we  should  withdraw 
our  grant.  I suppose  in  every  case  the  parish  priest  or 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  would  organize  the  establish- 
ment. 

23867.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  spend  lax-ge  sums  of  money  in  establishing 
training  schools  which  would  be  likely  to  fail? — 1 
think  failure  would  be  extx-emely  unlikely. 

23868.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  histoiy  of  the  Kneller 
Hall  training  school  1 — 1 did. 

23869.  That  was  one  of  the  x-ocks  on  which  it  split. 

None  of  the  local  clei'gy  had  authority.  Would  not 
that  failure  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  Ix-eland  than  in 
England? — It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
schools  contemplated  in  Mr.  Fox-tescue’s  letter  would 
fail  in  x-egax-d  to  attendance.  Those  schools  that  would 
be  Catholic  would  be  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  and  the  priest  of  the  pai’ish.  If  in 
1869  they  were  attended  by  150  children,  they  would 
be  almost  certain  to  remain  so. 

23870.  Who  would  find  the  money  to  start  such 
institutions  ? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  vex-y  much 
money  required.  The  building  of  the  house  would  not 
require  a veiy  lai'ge  sum,  and  the  school  would  sup- 
pox-t  itself ; a school  of  150  children  with  a large  corps 
of  teachers. 

23871.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Would  you  build  the 
school? — Sometimes  we  should,  and  sometimes  not. 

It  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  cix-cu  instances  of 
the  case.  Supposing  there  was  a school  already  exist- 
ing that  might  become  a model  school.  Supposing 
that  the  conductors  of  the  school  preferred  on  the  whole 
to  have  it  what  is  called  non-vested,  they  would  build 
it.  Supposixxg  they  saw  no  objection  to  the  principle 
of  vested  schools,  and  demanded  the  usixal  allowance 
towards  the  building,  we  should  give  two-thix-ds  of  the 
whole  amount.  In  maxxy  cases  they  might  prefex-,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  a non-vested  school,  because,  as  you 
know,  pax-ties  carrying  on  non-vested  schools,  are  not 
required  to  allow  pastors  of  other  persuasions  to  give 
religious  instx-uction  in  the  schools. 

23872.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  you  x-equix-e  the  domestic 
arrangements  to  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  x-egulations  of 
your  Boax-d  with  x-egard,  for  example,  to  the  cubical 
contents  of  air  supplied  to  each  dox-mitory  ? — No.  Wo 
should  x-equire  them  to  have  the  school  area  requisite 
for  each  child.  With  regard  to  the  boarding-house 
itself,  we  cex-tainly  could  not  expect  it  to  be  carried  oxx 
with  all  the  amount  of  comfort  of  the  lodging-houses 
of  the  centx-al  model  establishment. 

23873.  The  estimate  in  England  for  buildixxg  a 
training  school  is  £150  per  student’s  accommodation. 

Would  your  new  training  schools,  do  you  think,  cost 
anything  like  that  sum? — I should  think  not. 

23874.  Do  you  not  think  it  necessary  in  having 
teachers  trained  that  they  should  be  properly  housed 
in  all  respects  with  reference  to  decency,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind?— Very  desirable;  but  we  might 
with  great  safety  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
persons  who  would  establish  these  training  houses. 

23875.  In  your  existiixg  distx-ict  model  schools,  is 
there  not  a difference  of  treatment  between  the  male 
and  female  pupil-teachex-s  ? — Tliex-e  is.  We  have  no 
means  of  giving  lodging  to  the  female  pupil-teachers. 

They  have  to  live  outside  the  establishment.  In  all 
the  distx-ict  model  schools  the  male  pupil-teachex-s  are 
lodged  ixx  the  house — the  females  lodge  outside,  and  get 
an  allowance  of  £20  a year  each. 

23876.  You  are  not  responsible  for  the  lodging  of 
the  female  pupil- teachers  ? — We  ax-e  responsible  in  this 
way,  that  if  we  heard  of  axxy  misconduct  we  should 
examine  into  it.  Everything  of  that  sort  is  closely 
watched. 

23877.  Meantime  what  you  do  is  to  allow  them  £20 
a year? — Yes. 

23878.  Do  you  not  think  the  same  plan  might  be 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  xxew  training  institutions, 
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Feb.  1 3,  1 8«9.  without  requiring  further,  that  is  to  say,  to  offer  certain  done  by  instalments  in  .this  way — that  each  time  there 

good  elementary  schools,  which  might  come  up  fully  to  is  an  outcry  there  should  be  a certain  instalment  given 

Alexander  the  mark  of  the  Board,  so  many  places  of  £20  a year  each,  and  a certain  arrangement  made,  which  must  lead  to  a 

Macdon  ii ell.  leaving  the  managers  of  the  school  to  board  pupil-  re-opening  of  the  question  ? — I should  like  any  settle- 

teachers,  while  in  training,  subject  to  your  regulations  ? ment  of  the  question  which  would  satisfy  as  much  as 

— That  would  simplify  the  proceeding  very  much ; but  possible  the  whole  country,  Protestant  and  Catholic 

I imagine  you  would  not  find  that  plan  acceptable  to  provided  the  great  principle  of  united  education  was 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I believe  not  touched.  But,  putting  aside  the  theoretical  ques- 
they  would  infinitely  prefer  to  have  their  young  people  tion,  which  is  the  better  mode  of  educating  the  people, 
trained  during  the  day  in  the  model  school,  and  living  is  it  not  desirable  this  question  of  education  should  be 

together  under  the  superintendence  of  their  clergy  in  so  settled  that  it  would  not  be  continually  re-opened  1 

lodging-houses  selected  by  them  for  that  purpose.  — It  would  be  very  desirable,  but  I believe  if  we  are 

23879.  Would  not  the  plan  I suggest  leave  them  to  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  giving  great 
wholly  unfettered,  so  that  wherever  they  pleased  they  grants  of  public  money  to  a large  number  of  establish- 
might  found  such  institutions,  and  if  not  convenient  ments,  such  as  you  are  now  speaking  of,  for  the  domes- 
to  raise  the  money  to  found  such  institutions  they  might  tic  life  of  the  teachers  in  training,  you  would  find  that 
make  other  arrangements  acceptable  to  themselves  1 — the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Protest- 

I have  no  doubt  if  it  were  the  expressed  wish  of  the  ants  of  Ireland,  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  such, a 
Catholic  clergy  that  there  should  be  the  option  left,  thing,  and  that  would  be  no  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
either  to  lodge  their  you>  ig  people  in  lodging-houses,  It  would  solve  it  for  one  party,  and  re-open  new  sources 
selected  by  themselves,  or  outside,  that  the  National  of  opposition  from  others. 

Board  would  be  happy  to  give  that  option.  23885.  But  is  not  that  exactly  the  point  that  I put, 

23880.  Do  you  find  that  the  training  of  the  female  that  it  is  the  pressui'e  of  the  great  majority  of  the 

teachers,  dealt  with  as  you  describe,  gives  as  great  satis-  empire  that  keeps  the  matter  from  being  finally  settled 

faction  as  the  training  of  male  pupil-teachers  in  model  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  of  this  country 

schools? — I believe  it  does;  I never  heard  that  there  for  whose  benefit  the  system  was  originally  established? 

was  any  sensible  difference  ; at  the  same  time,  I have  — It  is  the  conscientious  feeling  I conceive  of  the  great 

no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  there  must  be,  if  one  were  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  in  future 

to  examine  closely  into  it.  1 have  no  doubt,  the  circum-  no  grant  of  public  money  should  be  given  in  this  country 

stance  that  the  young  men  every  evening  after  their  for  the  denominational  education  of  any  portion  of  the 

work,  pursue  their  studies  together,  under  the  direction  people,  be  they  either  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  must  give  them  a greater  23880.  Quite  so — for  the  denominational? — The 
advantage  in  pursuing  those  studies,  than  if  the  same  grant  would  be  for  strictly  denominational  education 

persons  were  left  to  lodge  in  any  house  in  town  if  the  money  was  given  by  the  State  for  carrying  on 

without  any  such  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  I do  the  domestic  life  of  those  sixteen  students  under  the 

not  believe  there  is  so  great  a disadvantage  in  the  case  superintendence  of  their  own  clergy,  and  the  exclusive 

of  the  young  women  who  now  lodge  in  private  houses,  education  of  Catholics. 

I believe  their  education  goes  on  very  well.  23887.  If  the  same  benefit  were  accorded  to  all  other 

23881.  Has  it  not  been  reported  by  several  of  your  denominations  would  the  State  in  that  case  be  support- 

inspectors,  as  the  practical  result,  that  a larger  propor-  ing  any  particular  religious  institution? — In  each  case 

tion  of  the  female  pupil-teachers  become  afterwards  it  would. 

school  teachers,  than  is  the  case  with  the  male  pupil-  23888.  Would  these  institutions  for  training  teachers 
teachers  boarded  in  the  houses  with  the  masters  ? — I be  really  religious  institutions  ? — Such  institutions  as 
believe  the  fact  to  be  that  throughout  Ireland  there  is  you  contemplate  would  be  exclusive  institutions ; they 
a greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  females  to  take  to  would  be  carried  on  entirely  by  the  clergy  of  the  parti- 
the  trade  of  teaching,  and  that  they  are  becoming  more  cular  denomination,  and  they  would  be  attended  ex- 
and  more  relatively  numerous  every  day  as  teachers,  clusively  by  persons  of  one  Church. 

It  is  far  mor-e  difficult  for  them  to  get  any  other  sort  23889.  Would  xxot  the  same  be  the  case  with  the 
of  employment.  The  employment  is  far  more  grateful  particular  schools  purposed  to  be  used  as  training 
to  them,  I believe,  than  it  is  to  the  males,  and  the  schools,  would  they  not  ixx  point  of  fact  be  denoini- 
males  have  far  greater  facilities  of  pushing  their  way  national  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word? — They  would  be 
in  life.  In  America,  where  some  twexxty  or  thirty  denominational  vexy  often  in  attendance.  They  would 
yeai'-s  ago,  there  were  comparatively  few  female  teachers,  sometimes  be  exclusively  attended  by  Protestants  or 
they  are  now  becoming  a great  deal  moi’e  numex’ous  Catholics  as  the  case  might  be ; but  they  woidd  be 
than  the  males.  open  to  Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  the 

23882.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  consider  the  Roman  whole  system  of  edxxcation  from  morning  till  night 
Catholic  bishops,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  gene-  carried  on  with  perfect  security  to  either  Catholics  or 
rally,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  that  Protestants  who  might  attend  the  school, 
has  been  proposed,  according  to  which  an  expensive  23890.  Rev.  Mi-.  Cowie. — In  the  course  of  inquiry 
central  establishment  would  be  maintained  for  the  into  the  model  schools,  certain  cases  have  come  before 
small  number? — I think  they  would  rather  see  the  us  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  scandals 
central  establishment  done  away  with  altogether,  but  have  arisen  in  connexion  with  pupil-teachers,  have 
I believe  if  it  is  not  to  be  done  away  with,  of  which  I these  been  always  brought  up  to  the  Board,  do  you 
conceive  there  is  no  chance  at  all,  they  would  be  ex-  suppose  ? — I believe  always.  The  number  of  such 
ti-emely  gratified  by  having  model  schools  of  their  own,  cases  is  vexy  few,  they  hardly  ever  occux-,  and  I believe 
under  their  own  management.  that  as  a body  our  pupil-teachers  are  remarkably  pure 

23883.  Would  it  be  a permanently  satisfactory  in  their  conduct.  I think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
arrangement  that  woidd  mex-ely  give  a certain  sum  of  ceive  there  could  be  much  immorality  taking  place  m 
money  to  each  individual  teachex-,  to  lodge  where  he  any  one  of  these  twenty-six  district  model  schools 
liked,  and  give  no  conti-ibution  whatever  from  the  which  are  viewed  with  so  much  jealousy  by  the  Roman 
State  to  those  i-eligious  bodies,  who  would  maintain  Catholics,  which  are  disliked  often  by  Protestants, 
training  houses,  while  the  State  paid  a very  large  sum  and  which  are  examined  most  closely  by  every  sort  of 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a pax-ticular  system  of  person — I think  under  such  circumstances  there  could 
training,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a complete  and  be  very  few  cases  which  would  not  be  made  known, 
permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty? — I don't  know  23891.  Do  you  feel  confident  any  such  cases  would 
that  it  would  be  a complete  solution  of  the  difficulty,  have  been  sure  to  have  been  brought  up  to  the  Board  ? 
I know  it  would  be  a diminution  of  the  apparent  hard-  — I think  so. 

ship.  It  would  go  far  to  reconcile  the  Roman  Catholic  23892.  Mr.  Stokes. — Will  they  reach  the  Board  be- 
Church  to  the  present  system  of  education.  fore  positive  proof  has  got  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 

23884.  Is  it  desirable  that  every  settlement  of  the  specters  ? — A case  occurred  the  other  day  in  one  of 
education  question,  or  attempt  to  settle  it,  should  be  our  model  schools.  A case  was  reported  to  us  that  a 
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assistant*' teacher  there— had  been  lodging  in 
tl,e  house  with  a widower,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
house.  She  was  reprimanded  for  that,  and  directed  to 
find  a lodging  in  a .more  convenient  and  becoming 
place.  She  went  to  another  house,  and  our  Inspector 
very  properly  ascertained  where  she  had  gone  to,  and 
findin"  it  was  a house  still  less  fitted  for  her — it  was 
not  inhabited  by  persons  he  approved  of— he  reported 
the  matter,  and  she  has  been  dismissed  from  the  school. 
This  was  brought  immediately  before  the  Board. 

23893.  Looking  at  the  probability  that  the  young 
Catholic  pupil-teachers  admitted  to  the  new  training 
schools  would  in  most  cases  be  boarded  by  Christian 
Brothers  and  by  nuns,  or,  in  short,  in  religious  houses 
of  one  sort  or  another,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a 
safer  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  say, 
"We  will  not  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  places 
where  you  board — we  will  provide  you  with  a sum  of 
money,  and  board  where  you  like  ” — that  is,  in  the  new 
institutions  1— If  it  was  approved  of  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  I think  there  would  be  no  objection. 
It  would  simplify  our  proceedings,  but  1 believe  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  would  object  altogether  to 
such  an  arrangement. 

23894.  Why  should  they  object  1— They  would  much 
rather  the  young  people  would  lodge  all  together  in 
houses  approved  of  by  them,  and  of  which  the  managers 
should  have  the.  appointment  of  the  superintendents. 

23895.  But  if  all  the  regulations  were  left  in  their 
hands  quite  independently  of  State  control,  could  they 
not  found  such  houses  as  they  would  prefer! — Cer- 
tainly. 

23896.  Why,  then,  should  they  object  to  such 


schools  being1  very  large,  and  the  teachers  vely  well  2^6.  i:j,  uses: 
paid,  not  only  by  the  State,  but  by  the  fees  of  the  — ^ 

pupils,  they  are  of  a higher  description;  they  give  a Alexander’ 
higher  education,  and  are  more  likely  to  attract  persons  MaCdonnbll. 
of  a somewhat  better  class  in  life. 

23901.  Naturally  those  schools  in  populous  places 
would  contain  a larger  proportion  of  pupils  of  the 
upper  classes ; but  what  I wanted  to  ascertain  was 
whether  the  Board  were  asked  to  countenance,  or  did 
countenance,  the  conversion  of  such  schools  into  what 
are  practically  middle-class  schools  1 — Never. 

23902.  Or  has  it  ever  been  their  practice  to  dis- 
courage the  poorer  classes  from  attending  if  they  could 
pay  a penny  a week! — Never. 

23903.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— Have  you  ever  had  any 
demand  for  classical  instruction  to  be  given  hi  model 
schools  1 — Y es ; there  has  been  a very  great  movement  in 
Ireland  in  favour  of  engrafting  classical  education  upon 
the  National  system.  I have  no  doubt  at  all  it  could 
easily  be  done,  especially  in  model  schools.  I have  no 
doubt  there  could  be  400  or  500  schools  in  Ireland, 
like  the  parish  schools  in  Scotland,  in  which  a very 
considerable  amount  of  rough  classical  education  could 
be  given  to  children  attending  the  schools. 

23904.  Has  there  been  any  demand  to  have  modern 
languages  taught  1— Yes ; the  classical  education  and  the 
modem  languages  would  be  confined  to  such  pupils  as 
attended  the  higher  classes  in  the  school,  and  were 
anxious  for  education  in  classics  and  French.  The 
condition  upon  which  that  higher  education  would  be 
given  would  be  that  it  should  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  elementary  education. 

23905.  Have  you  never  had  demands  made  upon 


arrangement.  Supposing  we  have  a training  institu-  you  to  separate  the  children  of  the  poor  from  the 
t.irni  under  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter,  with  fifteen  young  children  of  the  rich!— Never,  and  I dont  believe  that 


tion  under  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter,  with  fifteen  younj 
men  Catholic  pupil-teachers,  the  question  is,  where 
they  shall  board.  It  is  proposed,  I understand,  for 
this  Board  to  make  itself  responsible  in  some  respects 
for  the- house  where  they  will  board.  Knowing  as  we 
do  full  well  they  will  be  boarded  with  Christian  Bro- 
thers, we  will  say,  is  it  not  likely  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind  will  excite  prejudice — will  be  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  lead  to  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion. Whereas,  instead  of  the  Board  making  itself 
responsible,  they  could  say,  we  will  provide  you  with 
£20  a year,  board  where  you  will,  provided  we  are 
satisfied  it  is  a suitable  boarding-house — the  Catholic 
bishop  would  provide  the  house  and  you  would  not  be 
responsible  for  any  religious  arrangements  that  would 
offend  the  prejudices  of  Protestants! — It  would  be 
much  more  convenient  for  us  if  such  an  arrangement 
were  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  church.  If  they  prefer 
that  to  the  plan  sketched  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  I am  sure 
I should  be  too  happy  it  would  be  adopted.  I rather 
think  the  Catholic  church  would  not  approve  of  that 
plan. 

23897.  The  Chairman.— Originally,  was  it  not  in- 
tended the  model  schools  should  be  of  moderate  size, 
and  of  a very  inexpensive  character  1 — Certainly,  it 

23898.  When  did  the  moi-e  expensive  plans  begin 
to  be  adopted! — We  never  had  any  district  model 
schools  established  till  1849 — the  first  was  opened 
about  1849.  The  plan  was  sketched,  I think,  in  1846, 
but  the  first  built  were  in  1849.  They  proved  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  expensive  than  the  Commissioners  on 
the  first  institution  of  this  Board  had  contemplated. 

23899.  Did  the  ideas  of  the  Board  become  expanded, 
or  do  you  lay  the  fault  on  the  Board  of  Works! — 
I think  it  was  that  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  these 
district  model  schools  expanded — became  much  larger. 

23900.  Have  the  Board  had  much  pressure  from  the 
model  schools  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
upper  classes  in  those  places  where  a large  proportion 
of  the  pupils  are  children  of  persons  in  comfortable 
circumstances! — I don’t  think  there  has  been  any 
pressure  of  that  sort ; generally  speaking,  where  persons 
of  a somewhat  higher  description  than  usual- send  their 
children  to  model  schools,  the  schools  are  such  as  a 
higher  kind  of  education  would  naturally  be  given 
in,  as  in  the  Belfast  and  Dublin  model  schools.  The 


great 
diatever  to  the 


the  government  of  these  schools  there  has  been  the 
slightest  partiality  shown  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor. 

I believe  there  is  practically  the  same  advantage  for  both 
poor  and  rich.  These  schools  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
schools  have  not  been  confined  to  the  destitute  poor, 
but  are  open  to  others.  We  hear  a great  deal  about 
wealthy  people  and  professional  persons  sending  their 
children  to  these  schools,  but  I believe  the  whole  n 
ber  is  very  small,  and  while  the  education  i 
benefit  to  them,  it  has  done  no  injury 

P°23906.  Mr.  Stokes. — Was  not  the  foundation  of 
separate  middle  schools  contiguous  to  model  schools 
contemplated  in  the  scheme  you  originally  drew  up!— 
It  was.  I.  was  very  anxious  I remember  in  old  times 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  try  and  introduce  middle 
class  education  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our 
central  school.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
had  a separate  grant  for  the  purpose.  I believe  that 
whereas  the  middle  class  education  of  Dublin  is 
lamentably  bad,  that  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  found 
an  excellent  half  commercial  or  half  classical  school  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  have 
employed  as  the  teachers  in  that  school  in  a gieat 
degree  the  elite  of  the  teachers  trained  here,  we  should 
have  been  enabled  to  exhibit  an  excellent  specimen  of 
middle  class  education. 

23907.  In  the  original  scheme  for  the  foundation  of 
district  model  schools  do  you  not  remember  it  was 
proposed  that  the  site  should  be  half  an  acre— not  ton 
acres  as  in  Enniskillen,  but  half  an  acre,  which  was 
supposed  to  give  enough  of  space  for  a middle  class 
school  contiguous  to  the  model  school! — I don’t  re- 
member that. 

23908.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Has  this  demand  for  clas- 
sical education  been  confined  to  model  schools  alone ! 

Not  at  all.  As  I mentioned,  there  is  a great  demand 

for  it  in  other  National  schools,  and  I believe  a greater 
improvement  could  not  take  place  in  the  education  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  than  if  we  were  allowed  to  select 
some  400  or  500  of  the  best  National  schools  where 
the  teachers  should  by  degrees  becoine  acquainted 
with  classics,  and  where  a rough  classical  education, 
such  as  is  <nven  in  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland, 
should  be  given  to  children  who  reach  the  Fourth 
Book,  and  whose  parents  wished  them  to  Receive  a 
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Feb.  13,  1869.  classical  education.  Of  course,  the  classical  education 
— — . must  be  so  conducted  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to 

Alexander ' * interfere  with  the  education  of  the  really  poor. 

Macdonuell.  23909.  Can  you  say  whether  there  has  been  of  late 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  young  Roman  Catholic 
persons  coming  up  for  training  1 — No  ; I imagine  there 
has  been  a great  falling  off  on  the  whole. 

23910.  I mean  for  last  year  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  ? — The  Catholic  teachers  and  non-teachers, 
taken  together,  averaged  75  per  cent.,  or  three-fourths 
during  the  five  years  before  the  prohibition.  They 
averaged  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
the  attendance  is  growing  less. 

23911.  Can  you  state  what  it  is  this  year  in  com- 
parison with  previous  years? — This  is  the  note  that 
has  been  made  for  me  : — Of  the  persons  (male  and  fe- 
male) trained  during  the  five  years  ending  December, 
1862,  the  Catholic  teachers — i.e.,  principals  and  assist- 
ants— averaged  66  per  cent.,  or  two-thirds.  During 
the  following  five  years,  ending  December,  1867,  the 
Catholic  teachers  averaged  only  34-  per  cent.,  or  one- 
third.  Average  for  1868,  34  ; average  at  present 
(spring  1869),  31.  Number  of  Catholic  clergymen 
who  have  allowed  their  teachers  to  come  up  for  train- 
ing this  session,  20.  Number  of  Catholic  teachers 
who  have  come  up  against  the  wishes  of  their  managers, 
and  have  lost  their  schools  in  consequence,  6.  The 
Catholic  teachers  and  non-teachers  taken  together 
averaged  7 5 per  cent.,  or  three-fourths,  during  the  first 
live  years,  and  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half  during  the  last 
five  years.  It  is  a very  lamentable  fact.  It  shows 
very  clearly  that  instead  of  the  Catholics  being  starved 
into  submission  to  our  central  training  establishment 
they  are  becoming  every  day  more  disinclined  to  send 
their  teachers  to  the  central  establishment. 

23912.  I-tev.  Mr.  Gome. — Has  not  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  training  been  diminishing  1 — No  ; we 
have  only  the  means  of  training  300  per  annum  in 
this  place,  and  that  number  is  kept  up,  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  falling  off’  in  the  number  of  actual 
teachers — for  whom,  no  doubt,  this  training  was  ori- 
ginally intended — who  come  to  be  trained,  we  have,  I 
think,  very  properly,  given  training  here  to  pupil- 
teachers,  and  other  persons  we  believe  are  anxious  to 
become  teachers,  and  are  fit  for  it. 

23913.  Mr.  Sullivan. — So  that,  as  the  matter 
stands,  very  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
persons  in  training  during  the  past  year  being  Catho- 
lics are  non-teachers,  and  therefore  independent  of 
the  managers  of  schools  for  the  time  being  1 — "Very 
many  of  the  persons  who  are  now  in  training  are  per- 
sons who  are  not  teachers  of  National  schools. 

23914.  So  that  for  the  time  being  20  out  of  the 
50  per  cent,  of  Catholics  in  training  can  hardly  be 
counted  as  acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  clergy  1 
— Certainly  there  is  a great  number  of  them  not  con- 
nected with  any  National  school  at  all.  There  is  also 
a great  number  of  Catholics  who  come  up  here  to  be 
trained  who  are  the  teachers  of  schools  under  lay 
Catholics,  and  there  is  also  a very  considerable  number 
who  are  teachers  of  National  schools  of  which  the 
managers  are  Protestants. 

23915.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Enjoying  that  freedom, 
does  it  not  show  their  willingness  to  avail  themselves 
of  good  training  ? — I am  quite  sure,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  infinitely  prefer  to  come.  But  I am 
equally  certain  that  if  left  to  themselves,  and  if  they 
had  the  power  of  going  to  such  training  houses  as  are 
contemplated  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter,  this  reverence 
for  the  Church  would  lead  them  to  prefer  decidedly  the 
latter  place  to  the  present  training  schools.  "With 
regard  to  this  important  question  of  the  model  schools, 

I was  called  upon  at  one  time  to  draft  an  answer  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  addressed  to  the 
Government  against  model  schools.  Although  that 
draft  was  not  adopted  finally  by  the  Board,  yet,  as  it 
expresses  my  honest  and  deliberate  opinions  upon  the 
subject  of  the  model  schools,  and  the  question  of 
united  education,  I should  like  to  read  it  for  you  now, 
and  put  it  in  evidence.  I will  read  it  from  a parlia- 
mentary paper,  1340,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 


mons to  be  printed,  25th  July,  1867.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“Two  proposals  are  made  to  the  Government  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  their  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
George  Grey.  The  first  is,  that  in  future  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  which  at  present  are  attended  exclusively 
by  Catholics,  should  become  strictly  denominational.  The 
second  is,  that  all  the  model  schools  at  present  conducted  by 
the  Hoard  should  be  at  once  abolished.  1 

“With  regard  to  the  first  proposal,  we  are  directed  by  the- 
Board  to  state  that  it  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  National  system,  and  would  ensure 
its  certain  and  speedy  ruin.  The  demands  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  their  Memorial  to  the  Irish 
Government  in  1859,  were  substantially  the  same  as  are 
contained  under  this  head  in  the  present  letter.  The  answer 
given  by  Mr.  Cardwell  to  that  Memorial  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  present  demands.  To  that  masterly  State  Paper 
we  beg  to  refer  his  Excellency  as  the  best  answer  that  can 
be  given  to  the  present  proposal. 

So  long  as  it  was  generally,  though  erroneously,  believed 
that  united  education  under  the  National  system  was  a failure 
that  it  was  a plausible,  but  a visionary  scheme,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  sensible  men  were  not  unwilling  that  it 
should  be  abandoned.  The  experiment  has,  however,  now 
proved  eminently  successful.  In  the  province  of  Ulster,  con- 
taining about  two  millions  of  people,  and  which  is  the  only 
part  of  Ireland  where  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
are  found  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  the  mixed  schools  form 
86  per  cent,  of  all  the  National  schools. 

“ The  proportion  of  mixed  schools  as  compared  with  those 
attended  by  children  of  only  one  denomination  is  constantly 
increasing  throughout  Ireland.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1859 
there  were  80, 1 27  Protestants,  and  2 15,213  Roman  Catholic 
children  attending  mixed  schools  during  the  single  quarter 
ended  31st  December.  During  the  same  quarter  in  the  year- 
1865,  there  were  103,593  Protestants  and  239,890  Roman 
Catholics,  receiving  united  education  in  National  schools. 
Of  the  entire  Protestant  pupils  educated  during  the  year 
under  the  Board,  more  than  four- fifths  are  educated  in  mixed 
schools. 


“ Compared  with  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  attend- 
ing National  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  in 
which  Protestants  are  educated,  the  Protestant  pupils  are 
admittedly  often  fewin  number.  In  the  south,  middle, and  west 
of  Ireland,  where  the  Protestant  poor  are  in  the  country 
districts  scattered  almost  everywhere,  but  nowhere  collected 
in  large  numbers,  three  or  four  Protestant  children  will  often 
be  found  in  National  schools  amongst  ninety-seven  Roman 
Catholic  pupils.  This  fact  has  usually  been  produced  as  aproof 
of  the  total  failureof  united  education.  But,  surely,  the  smaller 
is  the  minority  of  Protestant  pupils  in  a National  school,  the 
more  do  they  need  that  that  school  should  be  accessible  to 
them,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  educated  in  a school 
of  their  own  Church;  and  the  more  do  they  require  in  the 
existing  National  school  the  protection  of  our  rules  against 
proselytism  or  injustice  of  any  kind.  Where  the  minority 
amcun  ts  to  twenty  or  thirty,  they  can  to  a great  degree  protect 
themselves  from  injustice.  But  the  rules  of  the  Board  not 
only  protect  the  minority  of  two  or  three  from  being  op- 
pressed but  effectually  prevent  the  97  from  being  oppressors. 
They  are  bound  to  do  and  to  say  nothing  within  the  walls 
of  any  National  school  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  that 
can  give  pain  to  a single  child  of  a different  faith  from 
their  own.  If  the  Protestant  minority  are  thus  saved  from 
all  interference  with  their  religious  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority  arc,  at  the  same  time,  habituated  to  the  constant 
exercise  of  true  practical  charity;  and  they  do,  in  fact,  ex- 
hibit the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those 
who  differ  from  them  both  in  religion  and  in  race. 

“ Great  as  are  the*  advantages  of  united  education  in  a 
country  circumstanced  like  Ireland,  the  Commissioners 
could  not  conscientiously  support  it,  were  it  proved  to  be 
less  favourable  than  denominational  education  to  the  sound 
secular  education  of  the  people,  or  could  it  be  proved  to 
endanger  the  faith  of  the  children.  But  what  is  the  fact? 
United  Education  has  been  established  in  Ireland  for  thirty- 
four  years.  The  secular  instruction  enjoyed  under  it  is 
admitted  to  be  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  poor  of 
almost  any  other  nation.  And  the  people,  Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant,  who  have  been  educated  in  National 
schools,  are  confessedly  as  religious  and  as  moral  as  any  in 
the  world.  The  very  persons  who  denounce  the  National 
schools  as  ‘Godless,’  and  as  unfavourable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  are  the  loudest  in  asserting,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  Catholic  poor  of  Ireland,  educated  as  they 
almost  entirely  have  been  during  the  last  thirty-four  years 
in  National  schools,  are  the  most  devoted  and  the  most 
moral  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe. 

“ The  success  of  the  National  system,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  united  education  was,  for  a long  time,  impeded  by 
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tbe  opposition  of  the  members,  both  clerical  and  lay,  of  the 
Established  Church.  Had  they  from  the  first  zealously 
adopted  the  system  in  a noble  spirit  of  impartiality,  its  good 
results,  great  as  they  have  been  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  To  substitute  for  it  any 
Protestant  system,  or  to  endeavour  to  work  the  present 
Kational  system  in  an  ungenerous  and  sectarian  spirit,  is 
now  proved  to  be  impossible.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time 
when,  if  the  Government  firmly  resists  all  attempts  to  abolish 
united  education,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Irish  landlords  will  employ  upon  the  National 
schools  on  their  estates  those  large  sums  of  money,  and, 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  those  benevolent  feelings 
which  have  hitherto  been,  in  too  many  cases,  wasted  upon 
the  maintenance  of  schools  that  can  never  be  accepted  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

if  With  regard  to  the  second  proposal  of  the  lloman 
Catholic  prelates,  that  the  model  schools  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  forthwith  abolished,  the  Commissioners 
direct  us  to  say  that,  even  if  those  schools  were  for  the  time 
exclusively  attended  by  Protestants,  that  circumstance  would 
not  form  a valid  ground  for  their  abolition.  These  schools 
were  from  the  first  regarded  by  the  founders  of  the  National 
system  as  an  essential  part  of  it.  They  were  warmly 
supported  by  the  two  Roman  Catholic  primates,  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  and  Archbishop  Crollv  (names  that  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  by  the  friends  of  impartial  education 
and  religious  peace  in  Ireland  without  reverence  and  grati- 
tude), and  they  were  at  first  denounced  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  And  yet  the 
Board,  trusting  that  time  and  reason  would  mitigate  the 
opposition  of  their  Protestant  countrymen : convinced  that, 
while  the  model  schools  greatly  benefited  the  Roman  Catlio- 
lics  who  attended  them,  they  could  not  possibly  injure  the 
Protestants  who  declined  to  do  so  ; never  thought  of 
abandoning  these  schools  in  consequence  of  Protestant  op- 
position. At  present  the  case  is  somewhat  reversed.  About 
a half  only  of  the  pupils  are  Catholics.  The  schools  have 
indeed  been  denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops;  but 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  National  system  so  cordially  and  so 
universally  approved  of  by  Protestants  as  are  tlie  model 
schools.  The  Protestants  now  see  that,  without  these 
model  schools  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  future  teachers 
of  the  6,300  ordinary  National  schools  to  be  trained  from 
early  boyhood  for  their  calling ; that  without  these  schools 
no  perfect  models  could  be  exhibited  throughout  Ireland 
of  the  best  methods  of  popular  education ; above  all  that 
no  other  examples  approaching  to  them  in  excellence  could 
be  presented  to  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  advantages  of 
united  education,  and  of  the  best  means  for  carrying  it  into 
cfTect.  Could  it  indeed  be  proved  that  these  model  schools, 
however  beneficial  to  Protestants,  were  injurious  to  tlie  faith 
or  to  the  secular  education  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  either 
attended  or  declined  to  attend  them,  the  Government  might 
be  justified  in  abolishing  them.  But  no  one  can  with  truth 
assert  that  they  are,  in  any  respect,  injurious  to  Roman 
Catholics.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  them  is,  what 
is  to  be  deeply  deplored,  that  they  have  been  denounced  by 
the  spiritual  guides  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  have  been,  in  many 
cases,  deserted  in  a great  degree  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity.  The  Commissioners,  however,  trust  that  this  opposi- 
tion will  gradually  decline,  as  has  been  tlie  case  witli  respect 
to  that  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

“ Had  anything  approaching  to  compulsion,  or  dishonest 
inducements,  been  held  out  to  the  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  at  these  schools,  much  might  be  said  against 
them.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Commissioners 
have  never  refused  to  endow,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a model  school,  a well  conducted  rival  school  under 
Roman  Catholic  management,  though  well  aware  that  it  had 
been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing  away 
from  the  model  school  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attend- 
ing it.  And  for  so  doing,  the  Board  has  incurred  the  severe 
censure  of  many  of  its  warmest  Protestant  supporters. 


“ So  long,  however,  as  these  model  schools  continue  to 
be,  as  they  now  are,  amongst  the  best  examples  in  the 
world  of  sound  secular  instruction,  free  from  all  danger  of 
proselytism — so  long  as  they  are  crowded  with  children 
anxious  to  be  educated  there  in  preference  to  all  other 
schools — the  Commissioners  will  continue  to  support  them 
on  the  same  grounds  of  justice,  and  of  public  good,  that 
have  induced  them,  at  all  hazards,  to  support  their  Roman 
Catholic  convent  schools  against  the  vehement  opposition 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  these  schools,  and  who  regard  them  as  entirely  unsuitable 
for  united  education. 

“Alex.  Macdoxnelx. " 

2391C.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  persons  at  present  being 
educated  in  the  Central  Training  School,  neither  being 
teachers  nor  likely  to  become  teachers,  the  State  is, 
therefore,  educating  a very  large  number  of  people  with- 
out any  prospective  benefit  for  the  expenditure? — I 
think  it  is  almost  certain  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  will 
become  teachers.  I believe  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  pupil-teachers,  and  other  persons  who  have  been  in 
National  schools  and  are  anxious  to  become  teachers, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  request  permission  to  receive, 
training  as  teachers. 

23917.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Have  you  any  security 
whatever  that  the  persons,  living  in  your  establishment 
here,  will  become  teachers? — No  security,  except  the 
strong  probability  that  they  will. 

23918.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I presume  your  district 
and  other  inspectors  usually  discover,  from  speaking  to 
the  young  parties,  what  their  design  is,  and  on  that 
understanding  they  are  recommended  ? — Yes. 

23919.  Mr.  Sullivan. — About  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  Catholics  at  present  in  the  insti- 
tution have  no  hope  as  long  as  the  present  agitation 
against  the  system  lasts — of  getting  schools  ? — A great 
number  of  them  could  get  schools  under  Protestant 
patrons  living  in  Catholic  parts  of  the  country,  and 
who  appoint  Roman  Catholic  teachers  to  their  schools. 
I think  thei'e  are  altogether  about  400  schools  under 
Protestant  managers,  in  which  these  managers  appoint 
Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

23920.  Would  that  number  of  schools  be  really 
sufficient  to  absorb  20  per  cent,  of  the  persons  trained 
annually? — In  addition  to  these  there  are  all  the 
schools  under  lay  Catholic  management,  and  I do  not 
believe  the  lay  Catholic  managers  object  to  teachers 
trained  here. 

23921.  There  are  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  also  sent  up  by  that  class  of  man- 
agers, and  by  Protestant  patrons  ? — Yes.  It  may  still 
he  very  difficult  for  the  young  Catholics  who  are 
trained  here  to  get  schools. 

23922.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  addition  to  Roman 
Catholic  lay  managers  absorbing  a number  of  your 
trained  teachers,  does  not  the  fact  you  have  already 
mentioned  of  several  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
allowing  their  teachers  to  come  up  for  training  prove 
their  willingnesss  to  accept  trained  teachers  ? — 1 under- 
stand a good  number  of  Catholic  clerical  managers 
allow  their  teachers  to  come  to  be  trained. 

23923.  And  who  thereby  express  their  preference 
to  teachers  trained  in  connexion  with  your  Board  ? — 
Certainly. 

[Adjourned.] 


Feb.  13,  1600. 

Right  Hon. 
Alexander 
Macdonnell. 
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Sixty-third  Day. — Dublin,  Monday,  February  15,  1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  ) 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  ^Secretaries. 


I'cb.  15,  IBfiS). 

Right  lion 
Alexander 
Macdonncll. 


The  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell  further  examined. 


23924.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  read  these  two  paragraphs  which  1 point  out  for  you 
in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter? — Yes.  “For  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  much  must  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Board,  and  upon  the 
security  thereby  afforded  to  the  country  that  while  the 
interests  of  religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  shall  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 
To  attain  the  first  object  it  appears  essential  that  the 
Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal 
character,  including  individuals  of  exalted  station  in 
the  Church  ; to  attain  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist 
of  persons  professing  different  religious  opinions.” 

. 23925.  How  far  does  the  Board  as  at  present  con- 
stituted carry  out  the  view  expressed  by  Lord  Stanley 
in  the  passages  which  you  have  just  read  ? — In  one 
respect  the  Board  as  at  present  constituted  does  not 
fully  carry  out  his  wishes — that  it  should  consist  partly 
of  ecclesiastics  of  high  position. 

23926.  At  the  commencement  I think  there  was 
the  Primate  of  Ireland — the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  repre- 
senting the  Church  of  England? — Yes. 

23927.  Dr.  Murray,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  represented  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Dr. 
Carlile,  a Presbyterian,  represented,  as  paid  Commis- 
sioner, the  Presbyterians.  What  is  the  representation 
of  the  Church  of  England  now  on  the  Board,  so  far  as 
the  clerical  element  is  concerned?— Mr.  Jellett,  is  the 
only  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board.  He  is  a very  distinguished 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

23928.  And  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics? — There  is 
no  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  on  the  Board. 

23929.  And  as  to  the  Presbyterians? — There  is  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morel  I,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. 

23930.  Then  in  fact  since  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Board  there  has  been  a gradual  declension  in  the 
grades  of  the  clerical  representation  as  to  two  of  the 
Churches.  The  representation  of  one  of  the  Churches 
has  vanished  altogether,  and  the  representation  of 
another  has  come  down  from  the  Primate,  an  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Provost,  to  a Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege?— Wo  had  lately  a bishop  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  late  Bishop  of  Derry  was  a member  of 
the  Board  till  his  death.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  bishop  appointed  by  the  Government  to  fill 
his  place,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jellett  has  been  put  into 
the  vacancy. 

23931.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Carlile  withdrew  in  1838? — 
Yes. 

23932.  He  was  succeeded  if  I recollect  rightly 
by  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Dr. 
Henry  ? — Yes. 

23933.  Dr.  Carlile  had  I think,  two  nephews  on 
the  inspection  staff  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

23934.  Dr.  Beilby  and  Mr.  Carlile,  were  they  not  his 
nephews  ? — I don’t  know  in  what  relation  the  persons 


you  name  stood  to  him.  Their  appointment  took 
place  before  my  time. 

23935.  Had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  besides  being* 
paid  Commissioner,  acted  also  as  the  compiler  of  the 
books,  and  professor  of  education  ? — Yes. 

23936.  And  a nephew-in-law  of  his  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  books,  and  acted  as  head  master  of 
the  school,  Dr.  M ‘Arthur  ? — I am  not  aware  whether 
there  was  any  relationship  at  all  between  them. 

23937.  Were  Dr.  Henry’s  expenses  paid  in  coming 
to  the  Board,  as  a member  of  it,  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast?  Did  he  not 
spend  a good  deal  of  his  time  from  one  cause  or  another 
in  Dublin?— He  was  a good  deal  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  after  he  became  President  of  the  Queen’s 
College  Belfast. 

23938.  And  a very  constant  attendant  at  the  Board? 
—He  was. 

23939.  I find  in  a return  for  the  year  1858,  that  he 
attended  twenty-four  ordinary  meetings,  and  nine 
special  meetings  in  that  year.  Now  were  all  his  expenses 
while  living  in  Dublin  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
National  Board  ? — When  he  came  from  his  residence 
in  Belfast,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  he  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £5  a visit.  I think  that  was  the 
practice. 

23940.  Even  when  he  resided  for  a considerable 
time  in  Dublin,  and  did  not  come  from  Belfast'?— Not 
that  I am  aware  of.  He  was  not  paid  at  that  rate  then ; 
it  was  when  he  came  from  Belfast  he  was  paid  for 
his  travelling  expenses,  and  his  personal  expenses  while 
in  Dublin,  at  the  rate  of  .£5  each  visit.  The  same  sum 
was  paid  to  Bishop  Denvir,  who  was  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Belfast,  and  who  had  in  the  same  way  to  come 
from  Belfast  to  attend  our  meetings.  It  seemed  to  be 
a reasonable  sum  to  give. 

23941.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  a 
return  of  the  money  paid  to  the  several  members  of 
the  Commission  for  travelling  expenses  from  1838, 
the  date  of  Dr.  Henry’s  appointment  ? — If  you  put  in 
a paper  requesting  that  a return  of  that  sort  should  be 
given,  I should  think  it  could  be  done. 

23942.  When  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was 
drawn  up,  recommending  that  the  Presidents  should 
reside  in  their  colleges,  there  was  a considerable  falling 
off  was  there  not,  in  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Henry  at 
the  Board  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  was.  Possibly 
there  may  have  been.  I think  Dr.  Henry  resided 
pi-etty  regularly  for  a long  time  even  before  the  inquiry 
took  place. 

23943.  I find  that  the  year  before  the  inquiry  he 
put  in  thirty-four  visits ; in  1861,  fifteen  attendances; 
in  1862,  there  were  thirteen ; in  1863,  the  number  was 
ten,  including  special  and  ordinary  meetings ; in  1864, 
he  attended  thirteen  ordinary  meetings,  no  special 
meeting;  in  1865,  he  attended  twelve  meetings;  in 
1866,  he  attended  eleven,  and  the  number  declined  to 
three  in  1867? — He  did  not  attend  anything  like  so 
constantly  of  late  years  as  he  did  in  preceding  years. 

23944.  On  the  recommendation  being  carried  out  in 
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his  case  was  not  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  appointed  for  the 
nurpose  of  replacing  him  on  the  Board  ? — I don’t  think 
it  was  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Henry  not  attending 
so  often  as  he  formerly  did  that  Dr.  Hall  was  appointed. 
Dr  Hall  was  appointed  at  the  time  when  there  was 
a considerable  increase  to  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners, and  it  was  thought  that  inasmuch  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  had  been 
largely  increased,  it  would  be  but  equitable  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
Commissioners. 

23945.  The  present  representative  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians is  Dr.  Morell,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Hall? — Yes, 
he  is  a representative. 

23946.  He  has  a brother  on  the  inspection  staff? — 
Yes. 

23947.  His  expenses  are  also  paid  ? — Yes ; I need  not 
addthathis  brother  was  appointed  long  before  Dr.  Morell 
had  any  connexion  with  the  Commissioners,  and  what 
I stated  on  a former  occasion  was,  that  there  never  had 
been,  except  on  one  occasion,  during  the  thirty  years  I 
have  been  here,  a single  officer  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, who  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Education. 

23948.  What  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are  only  two  Commissioners  besides  the  Re- 
sident Commissioner  upon  the  Finance  Committee  ? Is 
the  Finance  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  gene- 
rally?—Any  Commissioner  who  chose  to  attend  the 
Finance  Committee  here  would  be  very  welcome  if  he 
did  come,  but  generally  speaking,  no  Commissioner 
attends. 

23949.  The  only  Commissioners  whose  names  I find 
in  the  return  before  me  here  as  having  attended  on  the 
Finance  Committee  besides  the  Resident  Commissioner 
.are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  and  James  Gibson,  Esq.  Are 
those  names  returned  because  of  their  having  hap- 
pened to  attend  or  because  they  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee? — It  was  merely  because  they 
attended.  In  truth  it  very  seldom  happens  that  any 
Commissioner  does  attend  except  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. 

23950.  Then  these  gentlemen  are  not  nominated 
upon  that  committee  ? — There  is  not  any  regular 
nomination. 

23951.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  understand  it  to 
be  what  is  called  an  open  committee  ? — That  is  what 
I always  understood — that  any  Commissioner  could,  as 
a matter  of  right,  be  present  whenever  he  chose.  They 
never  or  very  seldom  do  attend. 

23952.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  the  same  rule  apply 
to  the  sub-committee?  I find  the  name  of  only 
one  member  of  the  Board  returned  as  having  attended 
the  committee — the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  who  put  in  two 
attendances  in  1866.  Has  he  been  returned  merely 
beaiuse  he  was  the  only  Commissioner  who  did  attend  ? 

23953.  Are  notices  sent  to  the  different  members  of 
the  Board  of  the  meeting  of  these  several  committees  ? 
—No ; the  Board  is  well  aware  that  these  sub-com- 
mittees transact  a.  certain  amount  of  routine  business. 
Any  Commissioners  who  are  willing  to  do  so  may 
attend^  but  they  seldom  or  never  do. 

23954.  The  Chairman. — Do  these  sub-committees 
meet  at  fixed  periods  before  each  Board  meeting? — 
I am  always  on  the  spot,  and  am  always  ready  to  meet 
in  subcommittee  the  Secretary,  Chief  of  Inspection, 
Accouutant,  or  whoever  else  has  business  to  be  per- 
formed. 

23955.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  not  the  whole  business 
of  the  Education  Commissioners  really  transacted  by 
these  committees?— Very  much  of  it  is;  everything 
ot  a routine  nature,  as  I think  I explained  several 

jmes,  is  transacted  by  these  sub-committees.  Every- 

ung  that  comes  before  these  sub-committees,  that  is 
01  “portance,  is  referred  specially  to  the  Board. 

“ I 6 nd  given  here,  as  an  example  of  the  pro- 

grammes, the  one  on  the  26tli  of  March,  1867,  and  in 
p Programme  is  the  following  “ Report  of  Finance 

omimttee  ; ditto  of  Agricultural  Committee  ; ditto, 
ouo-tommittee ; Inspectors'  Bills  of  Work,  Office  Bills 


of  Work,  Clerks’  Attendance  Book ; Reports  on  Central  Feb.  is  1 8f>». 
Model  Schools  ; Reports  on  Training  Houses ; Reports  — — 

on  District  Schools.”  Number  10  on  the  programme  Alexander 
is  letter  29,467  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  ; also  from  Macdonnell 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Cosh  on  the  subject  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  classics,  &c.,  in  the  Belfast  Model  Schools.  The 
actual  business  transacted  I find  was  only  No.  10. 

What  became  of  the  remaining  nine  matters  which 
really  comprised  the  work  of  the  Commission  ? — All 
these  things  were  brought  before  the  Board.  Any  of 
the  Commissioner’s  could  have  examined  into  them  if 
they  pleased. 

23957.  Do  they  ever  examine  into  them  ? — Vei-y  sel- 
dom ; they  take  it  for  granted  that  when  we  don’t  bring 
forward  a case,  as  being  one  of  importance,  that  they 
ought  to  examine  thoroughly  into,  that  we  have  decided 
upon  it,  and  decided  fairly.  I conceive  that  if  we  were 
to  present  a great  number  of  those  routine  matters  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  Commissioners  to  go 
into  them.  Their  whole  time  would  be  consumed  in 
deciding  upon  matters  that  I think  every  one  will 
admit  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  the  Secretaries, 
assisted  by  myself,  would  be  able  to  settle  much  more 
satisfactorily,  than  if  there  was  a Board  of  twenty 
persons  to  examine  into  all  these  details  with  which 
they  were  very  little  acquainted. 

23958.  Then  so  far  as  the  actual  Commission  itself 
is  concerned,  the  whole  work  of  the  committees  is  trans- 
acted by  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  one  or  two 
Presbyterian  Commissioners  ? — These  one  or  two 
Commissioners  scarcely  ever  attend  ; practically  speak- 
ing the  whole  routine  business  of  the  Board  is  trans- 
acted by  the  sub-committees  which  consist  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Board,  assisted  by  myself. 

23959.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Has  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall 
been  a resident  in  this  country  for  the  past  eighteen 
months? — I think  it  is  about  eighteen  months  since 
he  left  for  America. 

23960.  And  ceased  to  be  a Commissioner? — And 
ceased  to  be  a Commissioner ; an  admirable  Commis- 
sioner he  was,  if  he  could  attend,  but  he  could  not 
take  part  in  the  routine  business  of  the  Committees  ; 
he  had  moi’e  important  business  to  attend  to. 

23961.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Then  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  the  Secretaries,  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Inspection  do  all  the  real  work  of  the  Commission  ? 

— All  the  routine  business  ; whenever  there  is  anything 
of  importance  it  is  our  duty  and  I need  hardly  say  it- 
is  our  interest  to  bring  that  important  matter  specially 
before  the  Board. 

23962.  Are  such  matters  as  the  fining  clerks  or 
reprimanding  Inspectors  invariably  brought  before  the 
Board  ? — I cannot  say  that  x’eprimands  invariably 
issue  from  the  Board,  but  I am  sure  in  all  important 
cases  they  do.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  an  In- 
spector is  fined,  very  few  instances  of  that  sort  have 
occurred.  Whenever  an  Inspector  is  to  be  seriously  pun- 
ished in  any  way,  especially  when  he  is  to  be  fined,  re- 
moved from  his  district,  or  deprived  of  his  office, 
the  case  would  be  immediately  brought  before  the 
Board,  who  would  enter  fully'  into  all  the  circumstances. 

23963.  Has  any  dissatisfaction  been  expressed  by 
any  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  manner  of  stating  the 
subject  upon  the  programme  ? — I am  not  certain  there 
may  not  have  been  some  case  of  that  sort.  I am  aware 
it  has  very  seldom  occurred.  I don’t  remember  any 
case  myself. 

23964.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Secretaries  to  so 
arrange  the  programme  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, seeing  that  they  attend  very  little  to  the  details  ? 

— The  Secretary  who  draws  up  the  programme,  comes 
to  consult  me  with  regard  to  the  matters  that  ought  to 
be  placed  upon  it.  1 do  my  best  to  see  that  the  pro- 
gramme is  fairly  arranged.  I should  very  much  like 
that  any  instance  was  produced  in  which  either  a Secre- 
tary or  myself  have  used  any  improper  means  in  draw- 
ing up  the  programme. 

23,965.  Has  any  statement  ever  been  made  that  the 
habits  of  the  different  Commissioners  are  so  well  known 
as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  their  attendance,  that 
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I’eb.  J 5,  1869.  the  programme  is  in  fact  arranged  to  meet  particular 
Ri  htTiion  cases  ^ — I have  never  heard  a charge  of  that  kind  made, 

Alexander ' anc*  ^ am  perfectly  sure  such  a thing  would  be  utterly 
Macdonnell.  dishonest. 

23966.  Is  the  name  of  a Commissioner  entered  as 
present  at  the  whole  of  a day’s  proceedings,  although 
he  may  have  dropped  in  to  see  another  member,  and 
soon  after  gone  away  ? — If  he  attends  at  all,  his  name 
is  entered. 

23967.  Then,  when  there  is  an  entry  of  attendance 
it  does  not  always  imply  that  the  member  whose  name 
is  so  entered  really  attends  at  all  the  business  of  the 
Board  on  that  day  ? — No,  it  does  not.  It  is  possible  a 
Commissioner  may  have  attended  only  a short  time, 
and  have  been  entered  as  being  present.  The  state- 
ment that  he  was  present  does  not  imply  that  he  was 
present  the  whole  time  the  business  was  in  course  of 
transaction. 

23968.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Are  not  the  entries 
made  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  entering  the  names 
of  members  attending  a Board  ? — I have  never  heard 
of  any  other  plan  being  adopted. 

23969.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  1854,  when  the  rules 
were  about  to  be  recast  under  the  advice  of  the  Go- 
vernment, was  there  not  a committee  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Dr. 
Andrews,  three  Presbyterians ; Mr.  James  O’Ferrall, 
Judge  Longfield,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner! — 
Yes. 

23970.  Do  you  consider  that  to  have  been  a fair 
and  adequate  representation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
bearing  in  mind  the  gravity  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
the  Committee  ? — I think  it  would  have  been  more 
desirable  if  a greater  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
could  have  attended.  I am  not  aware  that  we  could  get  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  at  the  time  who  could 
have  attended  regularly.  Mr.  James  O’Ferrall  was  a 
most  intelligent  and  most  devoted  Roman  Catholic. 
He  attended  regularly,  and  watched  everything  as 
vigilantly  as  possible.  I think;  that  on  that,  as  on 
many  occasions,  the  Roman  Catholics  placed  great 
reliance  on  the  thorough  integrity  and  judgment  of 
Judge  Longfield,  for  example,  and  were  quite  certain 
he  would  never  have  allowed  anything  to  be  done  on 
that  occasion  against  the  interest  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Catholic  members  had  some  confidence  also  in 
myself. 

2397 1.  Allowing  that  the  most  implicit  confidence 
would  be  rightly  placed  in  both  instances,  but  looking 
merely  at  the  feelings  of  the  public  outside,  what  do  you 
say  ? — I think  it  would  be  desirable  on  all  occasions  to 
have  as  fair  and  adequate  a representation  of  every 
element  as  possible.  For  that  reason  I was  always 
exceedingly  anxious,  as  is  well  known,  to  have  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  increased 
one-half. 

23972.  At  the  time  at  which  this  Committee  was 
appointed  was  it  not  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  were  so  circumstanced  either 
as  to  position  or  otherwise,  that  they  could  not  attend 
the  Board  at  all  ? — It  would  have  been  very  difficult 
for  many  of  them  to  attend.  Mr.  James  O’Ferrall,  so 
far  as  I recollect,  was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
ber who  had  sufficient  time  at  his  disposal  to  attend 
constantly  to  the  working  of  the  Board. 

23973.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  remarka- 
ble fact  that,  out  of  the  forty-four  members  who  had 
been  on  the  Board  from  the  commencement,  twenty- 
two  were  lawyers,  and  that  of  the  present  Board  of 
twenty,  no  less  than  twelve  are  lawyers?  I would 
wish  to  know  whether  lawyers  devote  more  time  than 
other  people  to  the  subject  of  education  ? — The  reason 
why  there  are  so  many  Roman  Catholic  lawyers  on 
the  Board  I think  is  this — that  a very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  highly  educated  lay  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country  are  lawyers,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  in  Dublin  to  get  ten  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
missioners, a large  proportion  of  whom  should  not  be 
lawyers.  They  are  very  much  occupied,  no  doubt, 
with  their  profession,  whether  Judges  or  advocates, 
but  they  are  always  ready  on  important  occasions  to 


come  here  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  any  crit' 
cal  case  that  may  arise,  and  I doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
they  should  be  very  largely  represented  at  this  Board 
by  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  lawyers  who  resid 
in  Dublin. 

23974.  The  Chairman. — With  whom  does  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  rest— 
with  this  Board  or  with  the  Executive  Government?— 
Wholly  with  the  Executive  Government. 

23975.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  the  Board  was  recon 
stituted  in  1860,  was  there  any  difficulty  in  <mttin° 
Catholic  members  for  the  reconstituted  Board?— X 
don’t  think  there  was.  I think  Mr.  Cardwell  used 
his  best  exertions  to  get  large  numbers  of  Catholic 
gentlemen  to  become  Commissioners,  and  that  he 
succeeded  without  much  difficulty. 

23976.  Is  not  the  difficulty  of  getting  members  in- 
creased by  the  fact  of  the  difference  of  opinion  exist- 
ing amongst  Roman  Catholics,  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops , and  the  Board  ? — Of  course  it  is 
greatly  increased  by  that.  Were  it  not  for  that  diffi- 
culty we  should  have  a successor  to  Archbishop 
Murray,  in  an  archbishop  or  a bishop. 

23977.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  been  invited 
to  join  the  Board?— Dr.  Denvir  was  on  the  Board, 
but  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  Board.  ' 

23978.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of  his  own 
Church  ? — Y es ; and  I conceive  there  has  been  every- 
thing done  on  the  part  of  the  Government — it  was 
their  interest — it  was  their  duty  if  possible,  to  get  a 
Catholic  prelate  to  sit  here,  but  I am  perfectly  certain 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  one. 

23979.  Re v.  Dr.  Wilson.  — I presume  tli  at  was  owing 
to  some  action  of  the  bishops  themselves  ? — I have  no 
doubt  it  was — that  they  conscientiously  object  to 
allowing  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  to  assist 
at  this  Board,  administering  as  it  does  a united  system 
of  education. 

_ 23980.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Can  any  explanation  be 
given  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  protests  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  Commissioners  within  the 
last  live  or  six  years  as  regards  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  ? — During  the  last  eight  years  there  have  been 
many  questions  before  the  Board,  on  which  the  Presby- 
terians took  a different  view  from  the  majority  of  the 
Board,  and  it  was  very  natural  when  they  did  so  they 
should  wish  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  them 
to  differ  from  the  majority. 

23981.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  not  Commissioners 
of  another  denomination  very  often  join  the  Presby- 
terian members  in  their  protest? — Yes;  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  very  often  did. 

23982.  Mr-.  Sullivan. — Judging  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1854  by  Archbishop  Whately,  Master  Murphy,  Dr. 
Denvir,  and  others,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  agreed  in  principle,  or  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  a really  mixed  system  being  logically 
and  consistently  carried  out  ? — I think  so. 

23983.  N ot withstanding  the  evidence  in  1854?— I 

23984.  It  was  stated  to  the  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mittee by  Master  Murphy,  a member  of  the  Board, 
that  he  would  not  for  one  moment  think  of  sending 
his  child  to  a Protestant  school.  Have  you  known 
any  Commissioner  or  leading  officer  of  the  Board  ever 
do  otherwise  than  what  Master  Murphy  stated  he 
would  do  with  respect  to  his  own  children  ? — I take  it 
for  granted  that  what  Master  Murphy  meant  was,  that 
with  regard  to  middle-class  education,  he,  as  a Roman 
Catholic  gentleman,  on  the  whole  would  rightly  prefer 
sending  his  son  to  a Roman  Catholic  classical  boarding 
school  rather  than  send  him  to  a school  that  was  under 
Protestant  management.  I think  that  is  what  he 
meant. 

23985.  You  think  what  he  said  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  system  administered  by  the  National 
Board  ? — I think  it  was  an  entirely  different  question 
he  was  considering.  I think  he  spoke  with  reference 
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to  middle-class  classical  education  carried  on  in  middle- 
class  schools,  and  that  he  did  not  at  all  imply  that  he, 
as  a Roman  Catholic,  disapproved  of  a Catholic  attend- 
ee a National  school  where  he  would  be  taught,  not 
by°a  Catholic,  but  by  a Protestant  who  acted  with 
perfect  impartiality  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

In  the  latter  case  a child  lives  at  home,  his  domestic 
life  is  carried  on  entirely  in  his  father’s  house.  In  the 
case  of  a public  middle-class  school,  a child  is  taken 
away  entirely  from  the  father’s  home,  and  is  placed 
under  a teacher,  and  lives  entirely  in  the  teacher’s 
house  ; and  I can  well  conceive  that  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  might,  on  the  whole,  prefer  very  much 
that  their  children  should  be  brought  up  in  boarding 
schools  in  which  the  teachers  were  of  their  own  per- 
«uasion  I don’t  take  that  view  myself;  but  I am 
quite  sure  great  numbers  of  most  excellent  people  are 
of  that  opinion — that  it  is  greatly  preferable  the 
education  of  young  men  of  the  middle  and  upper 
class  ought  to  be  given  in  public  boarding  schools,  where 
the  teachers  are  of  the  same  persuasion  as  the  parents. 

23986.  The  Chairman.  — Did  the  Commissioners 
ever  take  into  considei'ation  what  steps  would  be 
necessary  to  give  practical  effect  to  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue’s  letter  as  to  establisliing  a new  class  of 
training  schools? — They  confined  themselves  very 
much  to  considering  the  plan  in  general,  and  having 
on  the  whole  approved  of  the  general  scheme  they 
waited  until  Government  should  decide  whether  they 
would  grant  a sum  of  money  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
intended  to  draw  up — assuming  the  grant  of  public 
money  was  given  for  the  purpose — a plan  for  carrying 
Mr.  Fortescire’s  scheme  into  effect. 

23987.  Had  they  been  moving  on  the  subject  after 
they  received  that  letter  ? — They  had. 

23988.  Did  they  hold  any  meeting  on  that  subject 
after  the  letter  had  been  sent  approving  the  proposal 
contained  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter? — I don’t  think 
they  did.  It  was  after  they  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  the  letter,  and  on  the  whole  approved  of  its  con- 
tents. I don’t  think  they  had  any  further  consultation 
on  the  subject. 

23989.  Do  you  recollect  whether  many  meetings 
were  held  on  the  subject  before  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  letter  was  determined  on? — There  were 
several.  There  was  a great  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

23990.  After  the  answer  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Fortescue  did  any  further  communication  take  place 
between  the  Irish  Government  and  the  Board  on  the 
subject? — Not  with  the  Government,  but  we  signified 
to  the  succeeding  Government — to  Lord  Mayo.  W o 
drew  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  had  approved  of 
Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter-,  and  we  consulted  him  whether 
upon  the  whole  he  would  think  it  desirable  to  carry 
the  project  of  that  letter  out.  There  was  very  little 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  1 wrote  to  Lord  Mayo 
to  remind  him  that  we  had  decided  in  favour  of 
the  letter,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  his 
considering  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  the 
contents  of  that  letter  into  effect. 

23991.  Did  he  instruct  you  as  to  whether  the 
Government  desired  you  to  pursue  the  subject  far- 
ther?— He  did  not. 

23992.  Did  the  subject  drop  from  that  time  ? — Yes. 
We  sent  in  our  estimate  with  regard  to  it,  and  that 
estimate  was  not  introduced  into  the  estimates  for  the 
year,  and  Government  seem  not  to  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  letter  into  effect. 

23993.  Could  you  put  in  a copy  of  the  estimate 
you  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  showing  the 
total  expenses  and  the  various  items? — Yes,  my  Lord. 
It  is  contained  in  the  parliamentary  paper  I have  here 
furnished  as  a return  in  answer  to  an  Order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  25th  July,  1867. 

23994.  Do  any  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 
Central  Training  School  here  receive  pay  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — The  teacher  of  the 
hormal  school  does.  The  professors  do  not  receive 
anything. 


23995.  Does  the  school  itself  receive  assistance  from  Feb.  15,  18J9. 
the  Science  and  Art  Department ?— Some  of  the  R.  .— ojj 
teachers  receive  assistance.  Alexander ' 

23996.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  any  of  the  Macdonnell. 
individual  teachers  receive  money  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  themselves,  or  whether  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  credit  of  the  Board  ? — It  is  not  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  Board.  They  receive  it  themselves. 

23997.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  it  advisable 
that  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  State  should  receive  re- 
muneration from  two  different  departments  for  the 
same  thing? — I think,  that  in  case  we  were  unable  to 
pay  adequately  for  education  of  that  kind,  and  that  the 
State  under  some  other  agency  offered  to  pay  more 
generously  for  it,  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  in  us  to 
allow  the  teacher  to  receive  both  the  small  compensa- 
tion we  give  for  it,  and  the  more  adequate  sum  that 
is  given  otherwise. 

23998.  Would  there  not  be  a difference  in  such  cases 
between  model  schools,  where  you  profess  to  supply 
everything,  and  ordinary  National  schools,  where  the 
teacher  employed  his  spare  time  in  doing  more  than 
you  require  of  him  ? — I think  a distinction  ought  to  be 
drawn  between  the  two  cases ; but,  I think,  it  is  very 
possible,  that  in  most  cases  there  might  be  nothing  un- 
wise in  allowing  the  teacher  to  receive  our  very  small 
compensation,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  for  teaching  this 
subject,  and  the  more  ample  compensation  the  State 
gives  under  another  form. 

23999.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  not  an  additional 
stimulus  given  to  teacher's  and  scholars,  and  is  there 
not  work  done  owing  to  this  remuneration,  which  your 
Board  could  not  irndertake  to  supply  ? — I think  so. 

24000.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  classes  and  studies 
earned  on  in  the  model  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  carried  on  to  improve  the 
teachers  in  training,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the 
ordinary  pupils  in  the  practising  schools? — For  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils. 

24001.  Has  not  that  a tendency  to  convert  primary 
schools  into  middle  schools? — Not  more,  my  lord,  than 
I think  is  desirable.  I think  that  so  long  as  the  pecu- 
liar functions  of  a primary  school  are  fully  carried  out, 
that  it  is  very  desirable  there  should  be  a somewhat 
higher  education  given  to  a more  advanced  class  in  our 
schools,  especially  the  model  schools,  and  in  a consi- 
derable number  of  the  larger  and  better  National 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

24002.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  made  by  the 
ordinary  masters  of  the  insufficiency  of  their-  salaries  at 
the  present  time,  do  you  consider  that  their  complaints 
are  well  founded? — I think  that  the  teachers  of  Ireland 
are,  on  the  whole,  inadequately  paid.  Their  salaries 
have  been  much  increased,  no  doubt,  of  late  years,  but 
still  they  fall  short  of  what  one  would  desire  them  to 
be. 

24003.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  teachers  in  the  first  and  second  class  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  the  teachers  in  the  third  class  ? 

— I think  the  teachers  in  the  first  class  are  tolerably 
well  paid  ; the  second  class  also  tolerably  paid,  but 
still  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a higher  pay- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  best  of  our  teachers  than 
is  given  even  in  the  first  class  or  second  class. 

24004.  What  is  the  lowest  salary  which  you  would 
consider  as  a sufficient  salary  for  a teacher  who  is 
second  of  third  ? — I should  think  it  very  desirable  that 
a person  who  is  second  of  third  should  have  at  least 
£20  a year.  I should  think  it  very  desirable  that  the 
probationers  and  the  teachers  in  the  lower  grade  of 
the  third  class  should  not  receive  so  large  a sum  as 
would  hold  out  an  inducement  to  managers  to  appoint 
favourites  of  tlreir  own  to  these  situations,  and  that  if 
you  paid  them  much  more  than  about  £20  a year  it 
might  hold  out  too  strong  an  inducement  to  managers 
to  appoint  persons  not  quite  worthy  of  the  situations. 

24005.  Then  at  the  present  moment  you  would  not 
be  prepared  to  recommend  an  increase  beyond  £20  a 
year  ? — Not  a larger  increase.  I think  you  ought  to 
consider  the  probationers  and  second  grade  of  third  as 
nothing  more  than  apprentices.  Every  person  who  is 

0 X 
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Feb.  15,  1869.  at  all  fit  to  become  a teacher  can,  with  ease,  if  he  is 
Right  Hon  attentive  to  his  studies,  rise  to  be  at  least  first  of  third. 
Alexander  ^ho  great  object  ought  to  be  to  make  every  situation 

Macdonnell.  as  high  as  first  of  third  and  upwards  as  good  as  well 
can  be,  but  with  respect  to  those  below,  not  to  pay 
them  more  highly  than  they  are  at  present  paid. 

24006.  If  the  salary  of  the  lowest  class — namely, 
that  of  second  of  third,  was  increased,  would  it  be 
reasonable  for  the  State  to  stipulate,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
more  than  a certain  number  of  years  as  a teacher  if 
he  failed  to  rise  above  that  class  ? — I think  it  would 
be  perfectly  fair  that  the  same  rule  we  enforce  with 
regard  to  the  probationers  should  extend  in  the  second 
. year  to  the  teachers  that  are  in  the  second  grade  of 
the  third,  and  to  say  that  unless  they  rose  to  tire  first 
grade  of  third  they  should  be  removed  from  our 
service. 

24007.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — Do  you  consider,  from 
the  experience  you  have  had  here,  that  the  average 
teacher  of  Ireland  would  regularly  rise  to  first  of  third  ? 
— With  great  ease.  I believe  that  a person  who  does 
not  rise  to  first  of  third  is  either  incompetent  from 
want  of  talent  as  a teacher,  or  that  he  must  be  a lazy, 
idle  man. 

24008.  There  would  be  no  danger  in  putting  the 
standard  as  high  as  that  ? — I think  none  whatever.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

24000.  Mr.  Deane. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
engrafting  of  agricultural  education  upon  literary 
education  has  on  the  whole  been  beneficial  1 — I think 
so  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  been  very  beneficial.  It 
has  fallen  very  far  short  of  what  the  friends  of  agri- 
cultural education  expected  at  first.  It  has  fallen  short 
of  it  in  this  country,  and  I believe  in  almost  every 
other  country  where  the  experiment  has  been  made. 

I believe  as  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  been  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  I am  sure  it  might  be  carried  on  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  it  has  been. 

24010.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  be  still 
farther  extended  ? — A.  great  deal  farther  ; instead  of 
having  only  1 20  schools — I think  that  is  the  number  in 
which  agricultural  instruction  is  provided — together 
with  literary  instruction,  we  ought  to  have,  and  could 
have,  if  we  had  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  ex- 
periment successfully,  about  500  schools  throughout 
our  6,600  schools,  in  which  agricultural  should  be 
thoroughly  united  with  literary  education. 

24011.  Then,  in  extending  the  number  of  these 
schools,  would  you  propose  to  extend  them  downwards, 
if  T may  so  say,  rather  than  upwards — would  you  in- 
crease the  number  of  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  or 
the  number  of  the  larger  establishments  1 — I think  on 
the  whole  we  ought  to  confine  our  larger  establish- 
ments as  much  as  possible,  to  a certain  number  that 
might  exhibit  specimens  of  agriculture  on  a large 
scale,  and  above  all  that  would  furnish  rewards  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  smaller  schools.  The  great 
thing  would  bo  to  multiply,  as  far  as  we  reasonably 
could,  the  number  of  small  agricultural  schools. 

24012.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  of  holding  a small 
portion  of  land,  upon  which  to  exemplify  the  modes 
of  scientific  agriculture  for  the  pupils,  is  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  literary  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  with- 
drawing the  teachers  attention  too  much  from  the 
literary  department  7 — I think  not.  I think  that  in 
the  case  of  all  those  teachers  who  are  plain,  sensible 
men,  without  much  talent,  they  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  common  National  schools  as  literary  schools 
very  effectively,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  little  farms.  I think  that  the 
men  who  are  decidedly  intellectual  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  cultivating 
their  own  minds  rather  than  then-  little  farms,  and 
such  persons  as  these  ought  not  be  urged  or  encouraged 
much  to  attach  farms  to  their  schools ; but  the  great 
bulk  of  our  teachers  are,  and  always  will  be,  plain, 
sensible,  homely  people,  and  they  would  in  most  cases 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  National  schools  very  effectively, 
and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  a garden  and  two  or 
three  acres  of  land  attached  to  their  schools. 


24013.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  the  status 
of  the  individuals,  their  comforts,  and,  perhaps,  their 
respectability,  by  giving  them  the  means  of  employ- 
ment at  all  times,  and  lessen  their  inducements  to  go 
about  to  public-houses  ? — It  would  in  every  way  con- 
duce to  the  respectability  and  to  the  improvement  of 
their  habits. 

24014.  Would  any  great  difficulty  be  likely  to  arise 
from  a teacher  holding  land,  from  the  possibility  of 
his  being  removed,  as  every  teacher  is  liable  to  be  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  ■the  manager  or  patron  of  the 
school?  — There  would  be  a difficulty  about  that 
wherever  the  teacher  had  his  little  plot  of  ground  and 
was  removed,  or  wished  himself  to  get  a better  school. 
There  would  be  some  difficulty  about  giving  him  com- 
pensation for  his  improvements,  and  transferring  the 
place  to  his  successor. 

24015.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  and  if 
possible,  desirable  that  the  Board,  before  taking  any 
school  on  its  list  of  agricultural  schools  should  insist 
upon  there  being  a.  specific  preliminary  agreement  with 
regard  to  matters  of  that  sort,  entered  into  between 
the  teacher  as  tenant  and  the  owner  of  the  land  he 
was  going  to  farm? — It  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

24016.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  drawing  up  a preliminary  agreement  that  might 
meet  every  case  that  could  arise  ? — I don’t  see  an 
insuperable  difficulty.  The  great  difficulty  I can  see 
i»  working  the  thing  would  be  to  get  a sufficient 
number  of  small  pieces  of  land  attached  to  the  schools, 
and  which  would  necessarily  form  part  of  the  school 
premises.  It  might  be  very  difficult  in  a great  number 
of  places,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  a very  silly  thing 
for  us  to  attempt  to  make  it  anything  like  a universal 
rule  that  there  should  be  a school  farm  attached  to 
every  school. 

24017.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — In  case  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  we  suggested,  would  it  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  have  an  Inspector  who 
would  go  down  in  case  of  the  removal  of  a master  and 
fix  at  once  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  given  to 
the  master  going  out? — I suppose  the  Agricultural 
Inspector  would  be  of  great  use  in  settling  matters 
of  that  sort. 

24018.  For  the  Agricultural  Inspector  to  settle 
mattei-s  upon  an  inspection  of  the  land  that  was  about 
to  be  given  up  ? — I think  that  might  be  done. 

24019.  Mr.  Lease. — Do  you  consider  the  amount 
of  agricultural  inspection  you  have  at  present  for  the 
number  of  agricultural  schools  in  existence  sufficient, 
or  would  it  be  sufficient  in  case  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  the  extent  you  contemplate  ? — It  is  quite  in- 
adequate even  for  our  present  number  of  agricultural 
schools.  It  would  be  utterly  inadequate  in  case  the 
number  was  extended. 

24020.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  combine  duties,  in  the  cases  of  the 
agriculturists  at  the  principal  establishments— such  as 
Cork  and  Limerick — so  as  to  make  them  both  super- 
intend the  farms,  with  stewards  under  them,  as  they 
now  have,  and  in  addition  take  charge  of  a certain 
district  as  sub-inspectors  under  the  direction  of  tire 
Agricultural  Head  Inspector? — I think  that  plan  would 
work  exceedingly  well.  We  are  now  making  an  ex- 
periment of  that  sort  at  Cork.  We  have  sent  Mr. 
Boyle  to  the  head  department  at  Cork.  We  intend 
he  should  have  a skilful  young  steward  under  him, 
able  to  attend  to  all  the  details,  which  he  himself 
would  be  unable  fully  to  attend  to  while  visiting  the 
surrounding  group  of  schools.  I am  sure  he  would  be 
able  to  combine  the  two  duties  very  well.  Probably 
the  performance  of  the  one  duty  would  fit  him  the 
better  for  the  performance  of  the  other. 

24021.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  extended  to 
other  places  where  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  to 
have  extra  inspection  for  such  schools  ? — I have  no 
doubt  if  it  succeeds  at  Cork,  as  I confidently  believe  it 
will,  we  might  adopt  a-  similar  plan  in  other  places. 
24022.  And  that  might  be  done  without  any  great 

increase  of  expense  ? — Certainly. 
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24023.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the 
workin"  of  the  Belfast  model  farm  ? — I am  not.  We 
have  always  found  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive of  our  agricultural  establishments. 

24024.  I suppose  you  are  aware  it  has  been  a 
very  losing  concern  from  first  to  last  ? — A very  losing 
concern.  The  land  is  very  unfavourable  for  general 
agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a very  stiff  clay,  fitted 
for  making  bricks.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  expen- 
diture to  bring  it  to  anything  like  a state  of  good  cul- 
tivation. From  that  circumstance — and,  perhaps,  from 
others — it  has  been  a losing  concern. 

24025.  The  rent  is  very  high1? — Very  high,  being 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Ireland. 

24026.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  model  farm 
should  be  retained,  where  it  seems  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  ends  meet? — Though  I think  the  great 
object  of  the  model  farms  under  the  Board  is  to  train 
agriculturists,  yet  certainly  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
there  should  not  only  be  good  places  for  the  education 
of  future  farmers,  but  also  that  the  farms  should  be 
remunerative.  I think  the  public  always  look  with 
just  suspicion  upon  every  agricultural  experiment, 
where  there  is  a dead  loss. 

24027.  The  land  of  the  farm  at  Belfast  being 
what  it  is,  do  you  consider  there  is  any  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  in  Ireland  of  about  the  same  kind 
and  quality,  to  make  it  at  all  desirable  that,  that  farm 
should  be  retained  as  an  example  of  the  proper  mode 
df- tilling  that  sort  of  land?— I don’t  think  there  is. 

24028.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  any  way  in- 
jurious to  your  agricultural  system  if  that  establish- 
ment were  to  be  altogether  given  up  as  a model  farm  ? 
—We  thought  when  urged  very  much  by  people  in 
Belfast  to  have  an  agricultural  school  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  it  would  be  a very  great  ad-van- • 
tage  to  have  the  teachers  and  the  pupil-teachers,  em- 
ployed in  the  model  school,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 
farm ; and  that  the  pupil-teacliers  should  be  able  to  see 
tlie  improved  mode  of  agriculture  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  receiving  superior  literary 
education. 

24029.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  farm  being  at  a 
distance  from  the  model  school,  no  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture  can  be  given  to  any  except  a very  small 
class,  those  who  may  happen  to  be  resident  pupils,  and 
a certain  number  of  teachers  in  the  model  school? — 
That  is  so. 

24030.  Mr.  Gibson. — Ts  it  your  opinion  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  get  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
fast sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  the  model  farm  on 
more  moderate  teims  ? — No,  I think  we  got  it  cheap. 
It  was  rather  a good  bargain  when  we  got  it. 

24031.  Lord  Clonbroc/c. — Don’t  you  think  the  fact 
of  a model  farm  not  paying  its  expenses,  is  hostile  to 
your  system  of  agricultural  instruction,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  apt  to  throw  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
upon  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued? — No  doubt, 
that  is  so. 

24032.  Mr.  Reuse. — At  one  time  ther-e  was  a good 
deal  of  public  disapprobation  of  this  agricultural  system. 
Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  is  working  at  pre- 
sent better  than  it  was  working  some  few  years  ago  ? — 
It  is  working  a great  deal  better  now.  The  farms  are 
in  far  better  order.  They  are  under  our  own  manage- 
ment. If  we  lose  a little  we  gain  a good  deal,  and 
there  is  a good  deal  of  improvement  goixig  on  since  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural 

department. 

24033.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  reference  to  a state- 
ment made  on  Saturday  with  regard  to  small  schools 
ui  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  under  Protestant 
managements  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  do  you 
believe  they  are  numerous  as  a class  ? — They  are  in- 
creasing. 

24034.  Can  you  say,  exclusively  of  cities,  how  many 
such  schools  in  the  south  and  west  are  under  Pro- 
testant managers  and  Protestant  teachers  ? — I can’t  say 
off-hand  ; but  of  this  I am  sure,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  1,500  or  1,800  Church  Education  schools, 


wibieli-  now-  exist  in -Ireland,'  will1  ever  come  to  adopt  EA  15, 186A 
the  National  system,  and  receive  the  great  benefits  of  pjghtHon. 
the  'parliamentary  grant,  is  by  our  giving  modified  aid  Alexander 
to  such  of  these  schools  as  apply  for  assistance.  Macdonnelb 

24035:  I don’t  refer  so  much  to  projected  action  as 
to  the  matter  of  fact.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  schools,  exclusive  of  cities,  is  extremely 
small? — I believe  the  number  is  still  small. 

24036.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  fact,  that  in  almost  every- 
National  school  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland, 
exclusive  of  cities,  a Protestant  minority  is  found  in 
National  schools? — The  Protestant  minority  in  Na- 
tional schools  is  very  small  in  the  south,  middle,  and 
west  of  Ireland. 

24037.  But  it  is  found  in  each  school  ? — The  number 
is  very  small.  Out  of  the  330,000  Protestants  sprinkled 
throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Ireland, 
there  ax-e  only  about  18,000  in  our  schools,  and  the 
average  attendance  is  only  about  8,000. 

24038.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  fact  or  not 
that  in  each  school  a small  minority  is  to  be  found  ? — 

Not  in  each  school. 

24039.  In  nearly  every  school? — No.  Of  the  Na- 
tional schools  in  the  three  Roman  Catholic  provinces 
of  Ireland  there  are  about  one-half  of  the  schools  in 
which  you  will  find  a sprinkling  of  Protestant  pupils, 
varying  ixx  number  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  nine. 

In  the  North  of  Ireland  the  mixed  attendance  is  much 
larger  both  oxx  the  part  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  those  schools  where  the  majority  are  of  the  other 
persuasion. 

24040.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  I rightly  understand 
you  to  say  that  in  half  the  rural  schools  in  the  south 
and  west  yovt  will  find  Protestant  minorities  ? — I think 
so.  Out  of  the  913,000  pupils  attending  National 
schools  1 believe  there  are  about  520,000,  a majority 
of  140,000  that  are  attending  mixed  schools.  Of  these 
a very  large  number  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
vinces. 

24041.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  stating  the  propor- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  the  model  schools 
throughout  the  country  a few  days  ago,  what  number 
did  you  mention? — I understand  there  are  74  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  remainder  of  about  194  are  Pro- 
testants. 

24042.  Are  you  aware  that  according  to  a late- 
return  of  the  total  number  of  head  masters,  there  was 
but  one  Episcopalian,  but  there  were  fifteen  Roman 
Catholics,  and  eleven  Presbyterians? — I am  aware 
the  majority  of  the  principal  teachers  are  still  Roman 
Catholic,  but  what  I wished  to  mention  was,  that  of  the 
whole  body,  194  principal  and  assistant  teachers,  only 
74  are  Catholics,  while,  as  we  all  know,  four-fifths 
of  the  National  teachers  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

24043.  Is  not  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  ninety- 
four  instead  of  seventy-four? — Seventy-four  is  the 
number  that  was  given  to  me  when  1 was  inquiring 
about  it. 

24044.  And  of  tlie  head  mistresses  seven  are  Estab- 
lished  Church,  two  Presbyterian  and  nineteen  Roman 
Catholic  ? — I think  that  is  very  likely.  I spoke  of  the 
teachers  altogether,  principal  and  assistant. 

24045.  So  that  the  large  number  given  to  other 
denominations  is  connected  with  the  assistants? — No 
doubt,  the  majority  of  the  principal  teachers,  both  male 
and  female,  are,  I believe,  Roman  Catholic. 

24046.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you-  think  that  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  teachers  of  the  model  schools,  arises 
from  Roman  Catholics  having  been  of  late  years  de- 
barred from  accepting  these  situationsowing  to  ecclesias- 
tical penalties  ? — I do  not ; I do  not  think  that  hitherto 
the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  have  been  prevented 
practicallyfromacceptingsituationsin  the  model  schools 
on  account  of  the  repugnance  of  their  prelates  to  their 
attending  these  schools  ; I believe  the  proportion  now 
is  very  much  the  same  proportion  that  existed  before 
the  prohibition  in  1862. 

24047.  Then  what  may  be  the  reason  of  the  remark- 
able predominance  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  higher 
G X 2 
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Feb.  15,  1869.  ranks  of  the  service,  and  such  a marked  predominance 
— of  other  than  Roman  Catholics  in  the  lower  ranks? — 
Alexander ' ^ ver^  ^ar8e  proportion  of  the  model  schools  as  you 

Macdonnell.  know  are  in  Ulster,  which  is  in  a great  degree  Protest- 
ant, and  especially  in  those  parts  of  Ulster  where  the 
Protestant  population  predominates.  But  wherever 
there  is  a school  in  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Ulster 
or  in  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Leinster,  Mun- 
ster, and  Connaught,  it  is  natural  the  majority  of  the 
head  teachers  should  be  Catholic. 

24048.  Do  you  think  these  circumstances  explain 
the  difference  ? — Not  entirely ; I think  it  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  circumstance  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
schools  are  placed  in  the  Protestant  parts  of  Ulster. 

24049.  That  might  appear  to  explain  the  fact  of  the 
majority  of  Protestant  teachers  in  the  schools  generally ; 
but  do  you  think  it  explains  the  fact  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  head  teachers  being  Roman  Catholic? 
— It  is  certain  you  must  have  one  Roman  Catholic 
teacher  in  every  model  school  in  Ii'eland,  because  every- 
where there  is  a large  Catholic  population.  Whereas 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  very  few 
Protestants,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  be  appointing 
Protestant  principal  teachers,  and  yet  it  would  be  very 
wise  and  just,  even  in  those  model  schools,  although  but 
a small  number  of  Protestants  attend,  to  appoint  some 
Protestant  assistant  teachers. 

24050.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board 
to  maintain  the  rule  that  in  every  department  of  every 
model  school  there  should  be  a teacher  of  some  grade 
or  other  professing  the  Catholic  religion? — I think  it 
would  be  desirable,  where  lit  Roman  Catholic  teacher's 
could  be  got,  that  in  almost  every  model  school  under 
us  there  should  be  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  each 
department,  both  male,  female,  and  infant,  because  in 
every  part  of  Ireland  there  is  a large  Catholic  popular 

24051.  Are  there  not  some  exceptions  of  that  l'ule 
in  practice  ? — I have  no  doubt  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  it  out  completely  ; 
hut  there  ought  to  be  a desire  to  have  a Roman 
Catholic  teacher  in  each  department  of  a model  school 
where  there  was  a large  Catholic  population  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school. 

24052.  May  not  all  the  teachers,  except  the  female 
monitors,  be  brought  from  a distance  ? — They  may  be 
brought  from  a distance,  and  often  are.  I think  there 
has  been  a tendency  to  give  somewhat  of  a preference 
to  a distinguished  teacher  who  belongs  to  the  district 
in  which  the  model  school  is  placed. 

24053.  But  the  position  of  a model  school  in  Ulster 
surrounded  by  a Protestant  population  would  offer  no 
difficulty  to  the  appointment  of  a Catholic  teacher 
coming  from  a distance  ? — No. 

24054.  Have  you  followed  the  public  utterances  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  on  this  question  of  elemen- 
tary education  ? — Not  very  much  ; I don’t  pretend  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  their  views  on  this 
subject. 

24055.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  impression  upon  your 
mind  in  reference  to  the  matter,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  have  changed  the  position  which  they 
occupied  in  reference  to  elementary  education? — I 
think  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  National  sys- 
tem the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  a great  deal  more 
favourable  to  the  National  system  than  it  is  now.  I 
think  the  opposition  to  it  has  increased  very  much 
since  the  lamented  deaths  of  Archbishop  Murray  and 
Archbishop  Crolly. 

2405G.  .Did  not  the  institution  of  the  National 
Board  result  from  the  inquiry  made  by  a Royal  Com- 
mission in  1824  and  1825? — Chiefly  from  the  inquiry 
of  1828.  There  was  an  inquiry  in  1825,  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  Blake  took  an  active  part.  After  that  came 
the  celebrated  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1828.  The  next  step  was  Lord  Stanley’s  letter, 
which  was  entirely  founded  upon  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1828. 

24057.  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  the  petition 
presented  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Murray  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  the  House  of  Com- 


mons in  1824,  which  is  understood  to  have  led  to  the 
inquiry  started  in  that  year  ? — I remember  seeing  the 
document. 

24058.  Allow  me  to  read  some  passages  from  it  for 
you  : — 

“ Extract  from  Petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Murray  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  1824. 

“ That  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  literary  and 
religious  instruction  of  youth  are  universally  combined,  and 
that  no  system  of  education  which  separates  them  can  be 
acceptable  to  the  members  of  her  communion  ; that  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  youth  in  Catholic  schools  is  always 
conveyed  by  means  of  catechetical  instruction,  daily  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  religious  books,  wherein  the  Gospel 
morality  is  explained  and  inculcated  ; that  Roman  Catholics 
have  ever  considered  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  by 
children  as  an  inadequate  means  of  imparting  to  them  reli- 
gious instruction,  as  a usage  whereby  the  Word  of  God 
is  made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth  exposed  to  misunder- 
stand its  meaning,  and  thereby  not  unfrequently  to  receive 
in  early  life  impressions  which  may  afterwards  prove  inju- 
rious to  their  own  best  interests  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
society  which  they  are  destined  to  form.  That  schools 
whereof  the  master  professes  a religion  different  from  that 
of  his  pupils  or  from  which  such  religious  instruction  as  the 
Catholic  Church  pi'escribes  for  youth  is  excluded,  or  in 
which  books  and  tracts  not  sanctioned  by  it  are  read  or 
commented  on,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  the  children  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  threats  and  rewards  have  been 
found  equally  unavailing  as  a means  of  inducing  Catholic 
parents  to  procure  education  for  their  children  from  such 
persons  or  in  such  schools  ; that  any  system  of  education  in- 
compatible with  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  or 
superintended  exclusively  by  persons  professing  a religion 
different  from  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land cannot  possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  latter,  and  must  in 
its  progress  be  slow  and  embarrassed,  generating  often  dis- 
trust and  discord,  as  well  as  a want  of  that  mutual  good 
faith  and  perfect  confidence  which  should  prevail  between 
those  who  receive  benefits  and  those  who  dispense  them.” 
Are  not  these  statements  perfectly  conformable  with 
the  attitude  now  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates? — Precisely  so.  I was  awai-e  that  was  the 
case,  and  that,  in  the  abstract,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  all  through,  both  before  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  system,  much  preferred  the 
notion  of  a strictly  denominational  education.  They 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  denominational 
education — they  found  a system  of  education  called 
the  National  system  established  in  1831,  and  I be- 
lieve they  were  extremely  pleased  for  many  years 
with  it  and  to  a great  degree  satisfied  with  it,  though 
it  never  came  up  entirely  to  their  wishes,  any  more 
than,  I daresay,  the  National  system  comes  up  to  the 
expectations  of  our  Protestant  theologians,  who  would 
much  rather  have  a scriptural  system  established  if 
they  could.  I believe  what  has  taken  place  is  that, 
whereas  for  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  system  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was,  on  the  whole,  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  system,  they  have,  during  the 
subsequent  fifteen  or  more  years,  become  gradually 
more  and  more  disinclined  to  it. 

24059.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  for 
years  Archbishop  Murray  and  Dean  Meyler  were  as 
friendly  to  the  system  professing  to  be  a mixed  system 
of  education,  as  any  other  Commissioners  were? — They 
were  very  favourable  to  it,  and  worked  it  with  perfect 
justice. 

24060.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  remember  the  remon- 
strance presented  to  the  Board  in  April,  1850,  by 
Bishop  ITaly  ? — I do  not. 

24061.  It  is  not  within  your  recollection  that  Bishop 
Haly  in  that  document,  stated  that  he  had  “ become 
recently  aware  that  the  rules  of  your  Board  now  appli- 
cable to  what  you  term  ‘non- vested  schools,’  afford, 
under  Protestant  patrons,  such  facilities  for  proselyt- 
ism,  as  to  render  them  unsafe  for  Catholic  children  to 
resort  to and  he  expressed  his  “ surprise  and  regret 
that  you  should  have  broken  faith  with  the  earliest 
supporters  of  the  Board,  and  justified  to  our  Catholic 
population,  the  distrust  and  suspicion  with  which  they 
regard  any  act  of  the  Government,  which,  with  the 
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apparent  design  of  benefitting  them,  interferes  with 
theii'  education  in  religion  ?” — I don’t  recollect  he  did 
so.  I know  that  that  complaint  has  often  been  made. 

24062.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  foundation 

for  ^ 1 I think  that  a great  number  of  very  fair  Roman 

Catholics  thought  that  we  had  departed  somewhat 
from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Lord  Stanley’s  original 
letter,  in  making  certain  concessions,  as  they  were 
ailed,  to  the  Fi-otestants  of  Ireland ; but  I am  sure, 
that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  those  concessions, 
they  have  worked  veiy  little  real  injury  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

24063.  Mr.  Gibson. — These  concessions  were  equally 
available  to  Roman  Catholics  as  to  Protestants  1 — 
Some  of  these  concessions,  I believe,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics would  now  be  very  sorry  to  see  withdrawn. 

24064.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  not  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Commissioners  concur  in  the  statement, 
that  these  concessions  were  not  departures  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  system  ? — The  feeling  of 
the  Commissionex-s  at  the  time  of  the  junction  of  the 
Presbyterians  was,  that  on  the  whole  no  change  of 
system  had  taken  place.  It  was  rnox-e  a declax-ation 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  Board,  than  any  change 
of  system  whatsoevei\ 

24065.  Sir  Robert  Kane.—  So  far  as  you  are  aware 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopacy 
of  Ix-eland  on  the  subject  of  education,  do  not  their 
claims  extend  to  university  and  secondary  education, 
just  as  much  as  to  pi-imax-y  education  ? — Entirely  so,  I 
understand. 

24066.  Is  it  not  a claim  in  principle  that  the  whole 
education  of  the  laity  of  theii-  Chux-ch  should  be  cai-ried 
on  in  evei-y  respect  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authoi-ities  ? — So  I understand. 

24067.  And  the  claim  with  x-egard  to  primary  edu- 
cation, conveyed  in  the  extx-act  from  the  petition  which 
has  been  read  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  is  only  an 
expression  of  that  general  claim  in  reference  to  that 
particular  department  of  education? — Yes. 

24068.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Is  it  not  wise  that  all  such 
questions  should  be  left  to  be  settled  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  their  own  clergy ; that  the  State 
should  leave  such  questions  to  themselves  to  settle, 
without  interfei-ing  at  all  ? — I am  not  prepax-ed  to 
say  so. 

24069.  Do  you  think  the  function  of  the  State 
should  be  to  intexfere  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  and  their  clergy? — I think  the  function  of  the 
State  should  be  to  judge  whether  the  denominational 
system  of  educatioxx,  or  a system  of  xxxxited  education, 
is  desirable  for  a country  circumstanced  as  Irelaxxd  is, 
— that  the  State  has  not  only  a light  to  do  so,  but  is 
bound  to  do  so,  and  that  we  have  been  saved  from 
innumerable  evils  by  the  State  wisely  and  justly  undex-- 
taking  to  say  we  will  pay  for  the  united  education  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  who  choose  to  be  educated 
together ; we  will  pay  for  that  education  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  State  that  are  paid  by  Christians  of  evei-y 


denomination,  and  we  will  not  pay  any  money  for  Feb.  lo,  is<ss> 
denominational  schools.  Rwht  Hon 

24070.  I understood  you  to  have  allowed  on  fonner  Alexander 
occasions  that  if  four-fifths  of  the  people  were  so  Macdonnell. 
obedient  to  those  who  dii-ect  them  in  these  matters 
that  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  system  laid 
down,  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  i-econsider  their  plan,  and  to  try  and  give  them  the 
means  of  education  more  or  less  on  their  own  plan  ? — I 
should  myself,  speaking  as  a citizen,  do  everything  I 
possibly  could,  consistently  with  my  notions  of  jxxstice, 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  foux--fifths  of  my  fellow-countxy- 
men ; but  if  I found  that  the  wishes  of  these  four- 
fifths,  if  carried  out,  would  be  xxttex-ly  destructive  of 
their  well-beixxg,  and  of  the  whole  commixnity,  I should 
resist  them. 

24071.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  say  as  a matter 
of  fact  that  foxxx--fifths  do  acqxxiesce  ixx  those  proposals  ? 

— I am  far  fx-om  thinking  so. 

24072.  Have  not  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliamexxt  sat  on  this  education  question  and  x-esolved 
ixpon  a united  system? — Yes. 

24073.  Has  there  been  any  hint  on  the  pax-t  of  any 
of  them  that  thex-e  should  be  a depax-txxre  fx-om  that 
principle  of  combixxed  secular  edxication  for  this 
country? — I believe  the  mox-e  the  subject  has  been 
discussed  that  good  and  reasonable  men  have  become 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a xxnited  and  unsectax-ian  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ix-elaxxd,  and  resistixxg  the  attempts  to  have  a 
pux-ely  denominational  system  established  in  its  place. 

24074.  With  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  sxxbject 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  community, 
should  you  think  the  State  justified  in  aidixig  the  views 
of  the  bishops  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  the  people 
on  the  subject  ? — I am  not  px-epax-ed  to  answer  that 
question. 

24075.  Bishop  of  Meath. — Knowing  as  you  do  the 
opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  this 
country,  and  believing  as  you  do  what  the  opixxions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  is,  do  you  think  that  the 
px-esent  system  of  united  education,  as  adnxinistex-ed  by 
the  Board,  ought  to  be  maintained  ? — I am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that  it 
still  is  x-egarded  by  tire  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  vei-y 
much  in  the  same  way  as  I have  already  mentioned 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  it  was  regax-ded  by  that 
gx-eat  and  good  man,  Arehbishop  Murray.  He  has 
said  more  than  once  to  myself,  that  though  the  Na- 
tional system  was  not  a system  that  seemed  to 
him  to  be  perfect,  or  the  one  that  he,  if  he  had  the 
power-,  would  establish,  yet  that  he  coxxsideved  it  the 
greatest  blessixxg  that  had  ever  been  confen-ed  xxpon 
the  people  of  Irelaxxd  by  the  English  Government. 

24076.  But  taking  the  existing  state  of  things — not 
transferx-ing  oux-selves  to  Dr.  Murray’s  day,  do  you 
believe  the  system  ought  to  be  maintained  ? — I do  ; I 
feel  that  as  strongly  now  as  I did  when  Dr.  M un-ay 
spoke  those  words. 


J.  Lowry  Whittle,  esq. 

24077.  Judge  Morris. — You  are  a bax-x-ister? — Yes. 

24078.  And  a Roman  Catholic  by  religious  px-ofes- 
sion?— Yes. 

24079.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
National  system  of  education  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I have 
to  some  extent.  I have  not  had  much  oppox-tuxxity  of 
observing  its  working  personally,  but  I have  considered 
it  a good  deal  with  x-efex-ence  to  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  the  question  of  university 
education  led  me  into  a good  deal  of  investigation  as 
to  the  other  question  of  px-imax-y  education. 

24080.  Have  you  had  many  opportunities  of  collect- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  on  the 
subject? — I have  continually  for  years  had  my  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  question  generally.  I have  con- 
versed with  Roman  Catholics  continually  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  sought  then-  opinions  about  it  whenever  I had 
an  opportunity. 


.,  sworn  and  examined. 

24081.  Have  you  farmed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  National  system  of  education  was  one  that  was 
much  valued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  ? — All  my 
inquiries  on  the  subject  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  laity  generally  attached  a great  deal  of  importance 
to  the  system — believed  that  it  was  a very  great  boon 
to  the  country.  They  felt  a good  deal  of  difficulty  as 
regards  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clex-gy  on 
it — the  position  which  a lax-ge  portion  of  the  elex-gy, 
especially  in  later  times,  have  taken  up  towax-ds  it, 
was  a matter  which  I have  constantly  discussed  with 
them.  The  expressions  which  I have  constantly  heard 
were  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  px-iests  could  oxxly  be  re- 
conciled to  it,  everything  would  go  well.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  constant  soux-ce  of  x-egx-ct,  that  the  px-iests  did 
not  work  with  the  system  as  well  as  my  intex-locutors 
would  like  from  their  owxx  expexience  of  it. 

24082.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  the  sys- 


Wbittle,  esq. 
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P j ( , tem  is  favourably  considered  even  yet  by  the  Roman 

e » • Catholic  laity  as  far  as  you  are  conversant  with  it,  or 

j.  Lowry , by  at  all  events,  a great  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Whittle,  esq*  laity? — Yes,  I think  so.  I think  that  the  feeling  as 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe  amongst  Roman 
Catholics  amongst  my  own  profession  for  instance,  and 
amongst  others  whenever  I had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  on  the  subject,  was  that  the  object  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland  should  be  to  conciliate  the  clergy 
personally,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  what  they  consider  un- 
reasonable objections  to  the  present  system,  and  that 
to  maintain  the  present  system  in  its  integrity  was  a 
most  desirable  object.  That  is  always  the  impression 
which  what  they  have  stated  to  me  left  upon  my  mind 
as  to  their  conviction. 

24083.  Well  then,  if  that  be  so,  how  do  you  explain 
the  present  very  great  opposition  that  has  sprung  up 
now,  or  lately  sprung  up,  against  the  National  system 
of  education? — We  must  consider  the  sources  of  that 
opposition.  The  expression  of  that  opposition  comes 
chiefly  from  the  clei'gy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  epis- 
copacy, and  from  a cei-tain  portion  of  the  members  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  from  a certain  portion  of  the. 
public  men  who  are  more  or  less  identified  with  them. 
The  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  some 
years  has  been  to  grasp  education  everywhere,  to  take 
the  entire  control  of  education  into  their  own  hands, 
and  in  Ireland  their  power,  and  their  own  traditions 
and  the  hold  which  they  have  upon  the  people  give 
them  opportunities  for  that  which  they  have  not  in 
other  countries.  They  have  been  endeavouring  re- 
cently to  use  these  advantages  to  the  very  utmost — to 
take  the  whole  control  of  popular  education  into  their 
own  hands  if  possible.  I attribute  it  to  what  is 
popularly  called,  for  want  of  a better  term,  Ultramon- 
tane influence  in  the  Church,  combined  with  the  anti- 
state  feeling  in  the  country.  The  national  feeling  of 
the  country  has  for  many  years,  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  anything  emanating  from  the  Government.  The 
fact  of  the  State  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
National  Board  has  been  from  the  commencement  a 
difficulty  for  the  National  Board.  Thus  everything 
that  can  be  reproached  as  coming  from  the  State, 
stands  at  a certain  disadvantage  in  this  country  on 
account  of  old  traditions  and  old  associations.  The 
clergy  partly  share  in  that  feeling — the  lower  ranks  of 
the  clergy — and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  anxious 
from  their  particular  views  to  take  advantage  of  every- 
thing to  secure  then-  own  power,  have  I think  acted 
upon  and  made  use  of  that  feeling,  so  as  to  produce 
this  opposition  which  you  speak  of  at  the  present  time. 

24084.  Are  you  aware  from  any  public  documents 
of  the  claim  that  is  asserted  by  tlxe  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ireland  as  regards  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple ? — I have  seen  many  statements  on  this  matter. 
There  is  a letter  fx'om  the  Irish  bishops  to  Mr.  Card- 
well  in  1800,  and  it  is  about  the  most  complete  sum- 
inax-y  of  their  views  that  I know  of.  The  claim  is 
plainly  put  forward  in  the  pastorals  of  the  bishops. 
It  axnounts  to  a claim  to  the  control  of  the  education 
of  the  people  ixx  all  matters — practically,  it  is  admitted, 
in  everything.  The  way  it  is  generally  put . is  to  con- 
trol them  in  all  mattei's  affecting  faith  and  morals,  but 
it  is  stated  by  the  more  candid  advocates  of  that  view, 
and  admitted — as  of  course  it  must  strike  anybody 
acquainted  with  religious  discussions  that  it  must  be — 
that  there  is  no  production  of  human  intellect,  no  oper- 
ation of  human  intellect,  that  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  some  effect  upon  the  question  of  faith  and  morals, 
in  one  way  or  another.  Therefore,  the  more  outspoken 
advocates  of  the  claixns  of  the  clex-gy  will  admit  that 
they  must  have  an  absolute  authority  over  all  branches 
of  education. 

24085.  Then  possibly  we  might  take  Cardinal  Cullen 
as  an  outspoken  advocate  of  what  is  required,  and  I 
shall  read  you  an  extract  from  his  pastoral  when  he 
was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  : — 

“ As  to  the  duty  of  teaching  faith  and  morals,  these  sub- 
jects must  have  a direct  or  indirect  connexion  with  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  Divine  commission  must  certainly  extend  to  the 


supervision  and  control  of  every  system  of  education  pro- 
posed or  instituted  for  children  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
lest  in . any  particular  department  of  human  knowledge  they 
should  be  infected  with  errors  or  opinions  at  variance  with 
their  faith,  so  that  the  Divine  commission  given  to  the  Apos- 
tles implies  a positive  duty  imposed  exclusively  on  them. to 
teach.” 

Do  you  consider  that  a fair-  representation  of  the 
claims  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  put  them— 
namely,  that  in  teaching,  faith  and  morals  is  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, or  that,  to  shorten  the  statement  very  much 
that  they  claim  an  exclusive  authority  in  all  teaching  ? 
— Yes,  i think  that  is  the  fair-  inference  from  the. pas- 
sage you  have  read,  which  is  one  of  many  passages  to 
the  same  effect. 

24086.  Well  now,  ax-e  you  aware — I presume  you 
have  to  some  extent  studied  the  subject — that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  this  authox-ity  which 
they  claim  here  in  any  part  of  the  wox-ld  ? — No  ; I do 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a power  in.  any 
country  that  I am  at  all  acquainted  with.  In  those 
countries  which  1 profess  to  have  any  knowledge  of  at. 
all — Germany  and  France,  and  especially  France— I 
kxxow  they  do  not  possess  it,  though  I know  that  on, 
the  Ultramontaxxe  side  we  continually  find  these  foreign 
countx-ies  x-eferred  to  as  possessing  systems  of  education, 
which  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Ireland  to  obtain. 
Thus  at  page  15  of  the  x-eport  of  the  meeting  of  the 
bishops  on  Catholic  Education,  December,  1867,  it  is,, 
assuxned  that  if  We  had  the  system  of  education  ex* 
isting  abroad,  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  and  the 
wants  of  the  bishops  upon  that  questioxx,  or  those 
thixxgs  which  are  assumed  by  the  bishops  to  be  .the.-, 
wants  of  the  Dish  people,  would  be  satisfied. 

24087.  It  is  essentially  desirable  to  get  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  work  the  Nil* 
tional  system? — Yes,  I consider  it  would  be  a very 
great  advantage,  ixxdeed,  if  they  could  be  got  to  work 
the  National  system.  But  I think  that  under  any 
circumstances  we  shall  have  that  advantage  to  a great 
extent.  I would  not  like  to  see  the  National  system 
given  up  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  assistance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clex-gy  on  their  own  terms  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  I think  that  the  National  system 
has  so  many  x-ecommendations  to  the  people,  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  country  the  clex-gy  must 'co- 
operate to  a cex-taixx  extent  in  caxrying.it.  oxxt.  Though 
they  may  not  co-operate  as  fully  as  we  would  wish,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  people  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  a great  extent.  You  will  find  in  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  which- you  axe  more  familiar 
with  than:  I am  probably,  that  in  many  partsiof.the- 
country  the  xxeeessity  of  State  aid  is  fx-eely  admitted- — 
that  the  system  of  education  cannot  exist  without  the  aid 
of  the  State.  The  only  question  is,  upon  what  terms 
the  State  considers  itself  bound  to  give  that  aid.  From, 
what  I have  been  able  to  obsex-ve  of  the  people,  they  feel 
that  this  system  of  education  is  a most  advantageous 
thing  for  their  families.  The  people,  from  what  I have 
heax’d-of  them,  ax-e  most  anxious — I have  known  seve- 
ral instances  of  it  myself — to  be  allowed  to  send  then- 
children  to  these  schools.  They  will  send  them,  and 
they  continually  send  them,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
schools  in  the  neighboux-hood  a large  portion  of  them, 
would  send  their  children  to  the  National  schools,  in- 
spite  of  any  deniuxciations  the  Church  might  issue 
against  those  schools.  I do  not  think  the  clergy; 
are  in  a position  to  offer  anything  like  efficient 
schools  in  x-ivalx-y  to  the  State  schools,  axxd  that,  not 
being  in  that  position  all  through  the  country,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  people  takixxg 
advantage  of  these  schools.  Then,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  designs  of  the  clex-gy  are  so 
opposed  to  a system  of  good  education  as  to  justify 
the  State  in  disregarding  their  wishes  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  relying  upon  the  necessity  of  the  country/ 
to  accept  a State  system  of  education.  I venture  to 
think,  and  I think  it  is  the  feeling  that  has  found 
more  or  less  expression  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  that  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  the  predominant 
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party  in  tliat  Church  is  so  mischievous  to  education  in 
general,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  resist  putting  education  into  their  hands.  The  only 
means  at  present  of  resisting  that  is  through  the  legis- 
lative action,  and  unless  the  legislature  can  see  its  way 
to  adopting  the  views  or  books  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cleray,  I do  not  think  that  they  would  be  justified  in 
applying  the  funds  of  the  State  to  carry  out  tlite  Roman 
Catholic  system  of  education  on  the  ultramontane 
theory  to  a large  extent  in  this  country. 

21088.  Now  you  have  heard,  I daresay,  that  a good 
.deal  of  the  National  system,  practically,  is  changed  into 
a denominational  system,  practically  ? — Yes. 

24089.  That  is,  that  most  schools — the  greater 
number — are  confined  practically  to  those  of  one  reli- 
gious denomination,  and  that,  in  that  sense,  they  are 
denominational.  If  that  be  so,  practically,  what  advan- 
tage do  you  think  is  to  be  derived  from  its  being  held 
to  be  theoretically  a mixed  system  1 — In  the  present 
condition  of  Catholic  opinion  in  this  country,  there 
is  still  a very  great  advantage.  A Roman  Catholic 
writer  on  this  subject, * who  published  a pamphlet 
some  years  ago,  says  frankly  that  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  National  system  is  its  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  control  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
claim  over  education,  and  that  simply  in  itself  is,  I 
think,  a very  great  thing,  and  one  worth  clinging  to 
tenaciously.  When  we  take  into  account  the  necessity 
for  completeness,  the  craving  for  completeness,  which 
the  ulti-amontane  system  always  exhibits,  to  be  told 
that,  even  theoretically,  the  National  system  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  bishops,  is  an  important  thing  in- 
deed. The  present  system — assuming  that  it  to  a 
large  extent  is  denominational — is  still  a system — 
trace  it  back  to  its  head— under  the  control  of  the 
State.  It  is  a system  the  working  of  which  is  ex- 
amined into  by  the  State,  and  by  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  State,  irrespective  of  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopacy.  These  are  facts  totally  abhorrent 
to  the  ultramontane  mind ; and  the  fact  that  the 
ultramontane  party  in  this  country  are  obliged  to 
•cany  out  their  attempts  at  propagating  their  opinions 
under  such  disadvantages  as  that,  is  a very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  nation,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  my  mind ; though,  of  course,  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a secondary  consideration 
with  regard  to  this  public  matter.  I think  if  we  exam- 
ined into  the  demands  put  forward  we  shall  see  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  they  ask  for  is  the  power 
of  limiting  the  inspection,  more  or  less,  and  the  appoint- 
ing of  denominational  inspectors.  Whilst  we  have  the 
•inspectors  appointed,  irrespective  of  religion,- we  have 
a most  important  advantage  in  the  present  system, 
therefore,  even  though  the  present  system  may  be  practi- 
cally, in  many  of  the  schools,  denominational,  I think 
it  lias-still  advantages  of  very,  great  magnitude  for  the 
•future  of  this  country. 

24090.  We  have-  heard  apparently  very  reasonable 
arguments  in  favour  of  a strictly  denominational 
system,  derived  from  the  advantage  of  a surrounding 
of  the  religious  feeling — to  attach  to  and  intertwine 
all  religious  and  secular  subjects — in  fact,  that  they  are 
so  intertwined  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
Have  these  arguments  occurred  to  you,  and  if  so,  have 
you  considered  whether  they  are  sound,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  modified? — -Yes,  I have  considered  these 
arguments  very  much.  They  made  a very  gx-eat  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  when  I began  to  investigate 
this  subject,  and  I think  they  are  likely  to  make  a 
very  great  impression  upon  anybody  who  is  earnest 
about  religious  matters ; but  I think,  in  the  px-ominence 
given  to  them,  we  are  liable  to  forget  what  the  real 
purpose  of  education  in  relation  to  a school  system 
should  be;  of  course,  education  in  a general  sense, 
must  include  religious  and  moral  training,  but  I think 
he  special  function  of  school  education  is  to  train  the 
mental  faculties,  to  train  the  judgment  and  the  reason, 
and  accustom  them  to  know  their  own  powers,  and 
how  to  exercise  and  adapt  them  to  the  business 


of  life.  I do  not  think  that  need  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  antagonistic  to  the  purest  and  most  virtuous 
religious  training.  I do  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
see  religious  influence  excluded  from  school.  I think 
any  pure  or  virtuous  teacher,  or  any  person  who  is 
x'eally  caring  to  teach,  will  exercise  a cei-tain  amount 
of  religious  influence,  a cei-tain  amount  of  moral  training 
over  his  pupils,  and  that  irrespective  of  all  questions  of 
denominationalism.  Bxxt  I think  the  very  px-ominence 
given  by  the  advocates  of  these  changes  to  that  question, 
of  surroundings,  shows  how  dangeroxxs  a body  they  are 
to  give  the  regulation  of  our  system  of  education  to, 
becaxxse  these  surroundings  are  evidently  what  they 
intend  to  appeal  to,  not  to  the  reasoning  faculties, 
not  to  strengthen  the  judgment  in  any  way,  biit  -to 
operate  rather  upon  the  feelings  and  to  give  them  a 
px-ominence,  which,  in  a system  of  school  edxxcation 
as  regax-ds  training  the  intellect  and  enex-gies,  I think 
woxxld  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  would  necessai-ily 
interfere  with  the  proper  business  of  school  education. 
I think  that  the  effect  of  dwelling  upon  this,  and  of 
putting  the  selection  of  school  books  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  dwell  upon  these  accessories  of  education, 
would  be  to  intex-fere  with  the  science  of  education. 
Again,  in  another  point  of  view,  I think  that  the  per- 
petual introduction  of  this  detail  of  religious  observ- 
ances, will  texxd  rather  to  formalize  x-eligion  than  to 
create  genuine  susceptibility  to  its  influences.  The 
class  whom  you  should  expect  to  see  the  pximary 
school  education  of  the  country  administered  by  would 
be  more  or  less  an  humble  class,  and  I would  not 
like  to  see  demanded  of  them  elaborateness  of  detail 
about  religious  observances,  which,  I think,  woxxld 
have  a bad  effect  upon  religion,  besides  interfex-ing  with 
their  other  work. 

24091.  Well,  these  claims  of  the  Irish  episcopacy, 
which  you  have  already  referred  to,  you  seem  to  think 
are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction? — Yes ; I 
believe  they  are  of  vex-y  recent  introduction.  There 
was,  when  the  National  system  was  first  established, 
or  vex-y  shortly  after  it  was  established,  a certain  portion 
of  the  Ix-ish  episcopacy,  who  entex-tained  vex-y  high 
notions  of  episcopal  prerogative  in  qxxestions  of  educa- 
tion. The  chief  representative  of  them  was  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Tuarn;  but  their  line  was  not  at  all 
the  line  that  has  been  since  taken.  The  party  that 
then  opposed  the  National  system  was  a minority 
of  the  Ix-ish  episcopacy,  opposed  to  the  late  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop,  Dr.  Murray — a pax-ty  that  might 
be  called,  from  high  church  opinions  of  episcopal 
authority,  the  national  party.  They  were  not  a party 
acting  as  the  predominant  pax-ty  in  the  Church  does 
now,  iix  such  distinguished  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  predominant  pax-ty  iix  the  Church  oxx  the  Con- 
tinent—not  acting  with  the  distinctively  Papal  party 
on  the  Continexxt.  But  this  pax-ty  was  in  a minority 
for  a number  of  years,  and  fought  a vex-y  resolute  battle 
against  Dr.  Murray’s  party,  but  oxx  grounds,  as  I say, 
different  from  the  present  grounds,  and  relying  much 
moi-e  upon  the  national  feeling  iix  the  matter,  than  on 
the  -mere  clex-ical  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pax-ty. 
Siixce  about  1852  there  has  been  a most  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopacy  in 
this  country.  I should  think  it  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  greater  necessities  of  the  Papal  pax-ty  and  the 
Romaix  coux-t,  the  larger  hopes  the  condition  of  Ireland 
inspires  in  them,  besides  various  other  influences. 
As  far  as  I can  ascertain,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  old 
mode  of  the  election  of  bishops  has  fallen  very  much 
into  disuse,  and  many  of  the  later  bishops  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Court  of  Rome ; iix  i-egard  to  the 
mode  of  election — as  the  Cardinal  himself  was  to  the 
See  of  Armagh.  In  these  recent  times,  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopacy,  since  Cardinal  Cullen’s  accession 
to  the  See  of  Dublin,  have  acted  iix  almost  complete 
union  in  a particular  direction,  and  have  used  much 
more  the  Continental  style  of  expression  about  Church 
authority.  As  I have  said,  the  approval  of  the  episco- 
pacy never  was  expx-essed  absolutely  in  favour  of  this 
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Feb.  15,  1869.  National  system;  but  the  active  and  predominant 
— - party,  previous  to  1852,  was  supporting  the  State 

Whittle^esq  system  of  education  in  this  country. 

’ ' ’ 24092.  Well,  but  now,  assuming  that  the  people — 

I mean  by  the  people  the  great  body  of  the  people — 
back  up  the  bishops  in  this  view  of  it  that  they  have 
propounded  now ; this  extreme  view  we  will  call  it  if 
you  will,  which  course  must  legislation  take  in  such  an 
event? — Well,  I- do  not  think  the  Legislature  can  ab- 
dicate the  functions  of  the  Legislature.  It  cannot 
undertake  to  make  itself  merely  a registry  office  of 
the  views  of  an  external  body.  It  must  exercise  a 
certain  function  of  judicial  discretion  as  to  its  own 
acts.  If  the  Legislature  disapproves  of  the  course 
which  the  people  take,  why  it  may  govern  the  country 
as  a sort  of  despotism,  but  it  cannot  abdicate,  to  any 
external  body,  its  own  functions  as  a legislature.  For 
instance,  in  this  case.  If  it  is  so,  which  I do  not 
admit  for  an  instant,  that  the  Irish  people  are  united 
in  demanding  a pure  ultramontane  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  British  Parliament  is  not  bound,  merely 
upon  that  demand  coming  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people,  and  supported 
by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Irish  people,  to  concede 
it.  That  would  be  making  the  parliamentary  tribunal 
for  Irish  education  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  this  country — it  would  be  giving  up  the 
functions  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  this  country.  The  plea,  of  course,  put  for- 
ward for  such  a demand  is,  that  Parliament  is  Protes- 
tant, and  that  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
majority  are  Roman  Catholic.  In  that  state  of  affairs 
the  only  solution  for  the  advocates  of  that  view  is 
to  demand  distinctly  the  repeal  of  the  union,  if  they 
maintain  that  a Protestant  legislature  cannot  legislate 
for  a Catholic  country,  not  to  ask  the  Protestant  legis- 
lature, on  account  of  their  being  incapable  of  dealing 
with  certain  questions,  to  take  their  directions  from  an 
external  body  with  no  constitutionalresponsibility.  That 
would  seem  to  me  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  most 
terrible  tyranny  that  could  well  be  conceived.  But  I 
do  not,  of  course,  admit  that  that  is  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland. 

24093.  But  although  you  may  not  admit  that  that  is 
the  state  of  affairs,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  aided  by  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  second  order? — Yes. 

24094.  And  you  are  aware  that  they  have  formed 
very  decided  opinions  on  the  subject,  and,  I presume, 
are  ready  to  go  certain  lengths  in  support  of  them. 
I-Iow  would  you  meet  that  difficulty? — As  a matter  of 
fact,  I will  say  they  have  formed  those  opinions,  and 
say  nothing  about  whether  they  ought  or  ought  not 
to  have  formed  them.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
political  influence  they  are  likely  to  bring  to  bear, 
I know  their  political  influence  is  very  considerable  in 
this  country ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  increase. 
I think  it  is  rather  likely  to  diminish.  The  great 
source  of  their  political  power  in  this  country  is  the 
national  antipathy  between  the  Churches,  and  that  the 
people  look  upon  the  priesthood  as  the  only  national 
organization  left,  and  as  consecrated  by  centuries, 
as  their  only  protectors  against  troubles  in  old  times. 
When  the  people  begin  to  realize  the  present  more, 
which  they  are  beginning  every  year  to  do,  that  power 
will  gradually  diminish  ; and  I think  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  clergy  themselves  feel  that  it  will  dimin- 
ish. The  feverish  anxiety  they  show  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  power  convinces  me  that  they  feel  it  will 
not  be  very  long  left  them  in  this  country.  Then  the 
anxiety  of  Parliament  to  meet  this  question  is  due  not 
so  much  to  a fear  of  that  power,  or  to  a recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  here,  as  to  a 
feeling  that  they  ought  to  do  what  is  right  by  the  Irish 
people.  That  is  the  great  source  of  danger  to  this 
system,  that  the  most  of  the  English  politicians  will  think 
that  they  ought  not  to  withhold  from  the  Irish  people 
what  they  want.  What  I am  anxious,  and  those  who 
think  with  me  are  anxious  that  they  should  see  is, 
that  it  would  be  merely  giving  the  Irish  people  a 
thing  that  they  do  not  ask  for,  though  it  is  asked  in 


their  name,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  most  mischievous 
to  them  in  the  long  run.  The  parliamentary  power  of 
the  bishops  at  present  is,  in  certain  places,  very 
mai-ked ; but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  control  the  legis- 
lature, if  the  legislature  understands  that  it  is  the 
power  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  and  not  the 
actual  choice  of  the  people  themselves.  From  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  political 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  and  the  bishops  alone,  and  therefore  a 
large  number  of  the  Catholic  members  of  Parliament 
are  the  mere  nominees  of  the  bishops.  They  are 
selected  by  constituencies  that  are  content  practically 
to  allow  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  be  the  electors  of 
those  constituencies. 

24095.  Lord  Clonbroclc.  — But  how  is  the  Parlia- 
ment to  get  at  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  •wishes  of 
the  Irish  people.  If  the  request  is  made  to  Parliament 
in  their  name,  and  Parliament  has  no  contradiction,  of 
course  they  are  bound  to  assume  that  the  people 
acquiesce  in  it.  How  would  you  propose  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Irish  people  ? — Well,  this  very  Commission 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  endeavouring 
to  do  that.  Also  the  study  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Catholics  of  this  country  is  another  means. 
We  must  take  into  account  the  very  small  number 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  compared  with  the 
clergy  and  the  lower  classes  who  are  likely  to  act 
and  express  themselves  in  public  on  this  question 
at  all.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  in  this  country  is,  that  they  are  comparatively 
without  a middle  or  upper  class.  There  is  a small 
select  upper  class,  but  there  is  comparatively  no  middle 
class,  compared  with  the  enormous  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  masses  who  actually  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  follow  them,  and  are  led  by 
them. 

24096.  Mr.  Gibson. — I suppose  you  consider  the 
functions  of  the  State  in  a mixed  community  such  as 
ours  are  very  different  from  the  functions  of  the 
Church.  You  draw  a distinction  between  the  duty 
of  the  Church  and  the  duty  of  the  State  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. The  widest  possible  distinction. 

24097.  The  hope  of  the  Church  is  of  course  to  pro- 
mote its  own  particular  views,  and  the  object  of  the 
State  is  to  consider  the  wishes  of  the  greatest  number 
in  reference  to  the  particular  object  upon  which  it 
legislates  ? — Yes. 

24098.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  have,  I suppose, 
made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  various  documents, 
probably,  or  with  many  of  them,  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopacy  promulgate  their  views  upon  edu- 
cational questions  ? — Yes  ; I haye  read  a good  many 
of  them. 

24099.  In  those  documents,  besides  touching  upon 
educational  matters,  is  it  not  usual  for  other  subjects 
of  public  interest  to  be  referred  to  and  commented 
upon  ? — Yes  ; certainly.  They  generally  discuss  the 
three  great  political  questions  considered  by  that  party 
— the  Church,  the  Land,  and  the  Education  questions, 
and  also  continually  any  other  political  questions  that 
are  supposed  to  be  interesting  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
body. 

24100.  So  that  in  your  opinion,  although  the  inter- 
vention of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  Education  mat- 
ter, is  based  upon  the  impossibility  of  separating  the 
question  of  faith  and  of  morals  from  the  question  of 
secular  instruction,  that  does  not  limit  or  prevent  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  from  discussing  with  equal 
force  and  equal  authority  questions  of  purely  civil  and 
political  government  ? — No,  certainly  not.  You  will 
find  all  through  the  pastorals,  for  a number  of  years, 
the  fullest  discussions  of  political  subjects.  In  fact,  as 
a general  rule,  one  would  consider  that  the  mere  re- 
ligious matters  connected  with  the  Church,  find  a \ery 
small  space  in  them  indeed.  It  is  only  at  particular 
periods  of  the  year  you  find  much  space  given  to  those 
things.  The  general  tone  of  these  pastorals  is  that  the 
present  prospects  of  the  country,  and  the  political  an 
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■social  condition  of  the  people,  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  all  the  rest  in  it,  and  they  accordingly  lay 
great  stress  continually  on  these  political  questions  in 
all  these  pastorals.  I may  just  mention  that  these 
pastorals  of  the  bishops  have  been  described  by  a rather 
favourable  critic,  Lord  Dufferin,  as  State  papers. 
They  are  rather  political  papers,  in  a certain  sense, 
than  papers  on  Church  matters. 

24101-  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  bishops 
carry,  or  seek  to  carry,  into  the  discussion  of  these 
purely  political  questions,  the  same  authority  which 
their  sacred  office  gives  to  them  in  regard  to  the 
education  question  1 — Certainly;  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  that  is  the  prevailing  purpose  of  the  majority 
of  the  bishops,  at  least  the  tendency  of  their  teaching, 
and,  I may  say,  the  purpose  in  many  of  them.  The 
school  which  they  specially  represent  at  present — the 
majority  of  them  represent — was  specially  designed  to 
rid  the  Church  of  the  control  of  the  State  in  every 
respect. 

24102.  Do  you  mean  in  regard  to  civil  government  1 
Xn  regard  to  civil  government  and  everything  con- 
nected with  civil  affairs.  The  most  distinguished 
exponents  of  these  opinions  of  course  are  to  be  found 
in  the  magazines  and  pamphlets  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  England  and  in  Belgium ; but  all  the  pastorals 
of  the  bishops  here,  without  absolutely  stating  the 
propositions  in  the  same  distinct  terms,  fall  in  with 
the  theories  of  those  more  scientific  expounders  of 
ultramontanism,  and  I believe  have  a direct  tendency 
to  train  those  who  abide  by  these  pastorals,  who  take 
their  opinions  from  these  pastorals,  to  adopt,  finally, 
the  very  extreme  views  of  the  Continental  ultramontane 
party. 

24103.  You  mentioned  in  answer  to  a previous 
question  that  the  mode  of  election  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  this  country  had  been  to  some 
extent  altered  of  late  years,  and  had  become  a matter 
of  personal  nomination  by  the  supreme  authority  at 
Rome,  independent  of  the  form  of  election  which  for- 
merly prevailed  1 — Yes. 

24104.  That  you  believe  to  be  the  easel — Yes. 
There  is  the  undisputed  instance  in  the  case  of  Cardi- 
nal Cullen  himself  being  nominated  to  Armagh.  I 
have  heard  that  there  were  also  three  other  instances 
in  more  recent  times. 

24105.  In  these  pastorals  and  other  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
have  you  found  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  the  authority  which  they  derive  from  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  in  his  spiritual  capacity, 
and  the  authority  which  His  Holiness  exercises  as 
chief  of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Roman  states  1 
— No  ; I think  the  tendency  in  these  pastorals  is  to 
confound  the  civil  and  pontifical  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
as  much  as  possible  together.  The  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  these  questions  is  the  total  absence  of 
lines  of  demarcation  of  that  kind.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, certain  rights  of  the  Church — certain  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  Church  by  its  position  as  a Church,  to 
denounce  what  it  may  consider  injurious  to  civil 
society,  what  it  may  consider  as  having  a vicious 
tendency  ; but  how  far  that  duty  is  to  go — how  far 
individuals  are  to  sacrifice  or  submit  their  own  indivi- 
dual opinions,  and  part  of  what  they  may  conceive  to 
be  their  rights,  in  deference  to  those  denunciations  of 
the  Church,  is  a matter  upon  which  conscientious 
Roman  Catholics  are  left,  in  this  country  especially, 
quite  in  the  dark.  In  countries  governed  directly  by 
the  canon  law — there  is  a sort  of  constitutional  liberty 
reserved  within  the  Church  to  Roman  Catholics  ; but 
in  this  country  it  is  a fact,  I believe,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  does  not  consider  the  canon  law  as 
operative  at  all,  so  that  the  Church  really  exercises 
here,  confessedly,  a despotic  power,  and  the  Church,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I think  I am  borne  out  by  the  authori- 
ties, is  really  a constitutional  system ; but  really  here  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  without  any  constitutional 
safeguard  whatever.  But,  with  reference  to  this  epis- 
copal election  matter,  a certain  remnant  of  consti- 
tutional privilege  remaining  in  the  Irish  Church,  is 


in  itself  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  ultramontane 
authority. 

24106.  Then  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  to 
protect  the  laity  from  the  authority  which  is  now 
exercised,  or  sought  to  be  exercised,  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  education  being  extended  into  other  depart- 
ments of  civil  government,  and  seeking  a sovereignty  of 
such  entirely  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  1 
— No,  nothing  at  all.  I think  the  tendency  is  quite 
the  other  way — to  lead  the  people  to  forget  that  there 
are  any  safeguards  of  the  kind  at  all.  The  tendency 
is  to  lead  the  people  to  look  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  exponents  of  the  Church  opinions 
for  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  I find  nothing  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  modem  times  to  educate 
the  people  to  guard  against  what  church  history  teaches 
us  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  clerical  mind,  to 
usurp  authority. 

24107.  From  your  observations  and  knowledge  of 
the  country,  do  you  consider  that  the  united  system  of 
education  has,  or  has  had,  any  tendency  towards 
mitigating  the  state  of  religious  excitement  and 
religious  and  political  discord  which  did  unfortunately 
exist  in  this  country  for  so  long? — Well,  I can  hardly 
say  I am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  schools,  and 
with  the  wox-king  of  them.  I have  met  many  Roman 
Catholics  educated  in  these  schools,  and  been  very 
much  gratified  indeed  by  the  tone  in  which  they  spoke 
of  their  co-religionists.  As  far  as  my  limited  observa- 
tion goes,  I have  known  many  instances,  I may  say,  in 
which  I thought  I could  trace  a very  much  better  and 
enlightened  tone  of  sentiment  to  this  National  system 
of  education ; but  I would  rather  decline  to  express 
any  general  opinion  on  the  subject. 

24108.  Would  you  feel  competent  to  express  any 
opinion  whether  a system  of  denominational  education 
in  which  the  children  of  the  different  religious  com- 
munities would  be  separately  educated,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  studies  controlled  solely  by  the  heads  of 
their  respective  churches,  that  that  would  involve  any 
chance  of  tending  to  make  these  persons  in  after- 
life consider  themselves  different  communities,  with 
antagonistic  feelings  and  interests,  and  so  tend  to  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  civil  discord  into  the  country  1 — 
I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  success  of  the 
present  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  in  regard  to  education,  would  have  that  ten- 
dency ; not  the  slightest  doubt.  I believe  that  those 
who  are  pushing  it  are  seeking  a result  of  that  kind, 
which  they  consider  necessary  for  their  particular 
views.  They  consider  that  religion,  as  they  look  upon 
religion,  is  not  existing  in  a pure  state  unless  people 
are  in  that  state  of  passion  and  earnest  feeling  which 
excludes  any  treaty  with  their  neighbours  differing 
from  them  in  religion  at  all.  That  is  the  direct  ten- 
dency and  aim — I do  not  say  of  everybody  connected 
with  this  movement — but  of  the  thinking  heads  of  the 
people  who  are  really  founding  the  system  which  the 
party  here  are  carrying  out.  Their  object  is  to  carry 
the  war  of  religion  into  every  department  of  life,  and 
enlist  everybody  in  the  battle  to  the  utmost. 

24109.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  this  movement  in 
favour  of  denominational  education  is  made  with  a 
view  of  establishing  an  imperium  in  imperio  in  which 
some  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would  exist 
under  the  government  of  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
with  powers  of  civil  authority  not  derived  from  the 
British  Constitution  1 — Yes.  One  of  the  main  sources 
of  this  present  agitation  about  education  has  been 
this,  that  the  predominant  party  in  the  Church  feel 
themselves  losing  ground  all  over  the  world — in 
Italy,  Austria,  France,  and  everywhere  else.  In 
Ireland  they  find  they  have  a hold  upon  the  masses  of 
the  people;  but  under  those  circumstances  I have 
already  referred  to — the  peculiar  history  of  the  country, 
and  the  old  associations,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  to 
associate  them  with  the  last  remnants  of  their  nation- 
ality in  old  times.  The  clergy  find  that  here  they 
have  such  a hold  upon  the  people  as  they  have  nowhere 
else ; and  the  clerical  party  in  the  Church,  and  many 


Feb.  15,  1869. 

J.  Lowry 
Whittle,  esq. 
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Feb.  M,  1869.  enthusiastic  leaders  of  Church  opinion  in  this  country, 

hope  to  see  the  day  when  revived  and  predominant 

Whittle^  esq  ultramontanism  in  this  country  shall  send  forth  mis- 
sionaries to  recover  ultramontane  sway  upon  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  meantime  hold  this  country  as 
a nursery  of  ultramontane  action. 

24110.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Freedom  of  education  is 
a phrase  with  which  you  are  familiar? — Yes. 

24111.  What  is  your  definition  of  freedom  of  educa- 
tion ? — I look  upon  freedom  of  education  as  a power 
of  the  individual  to  get  what  I consider  an  education 
free  from  the  absolute  control  of  any  particular  faction 
or  party  in  the  State. 

24112.  Is  freedom  of  education  enjoyed  so  long  as 
parents  are  subjected  to  extern  influence — that  of  the 
clergy — and  coerced  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
of  which  they  do  not  approve,  and  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  schools  that  they  would  prefer  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

24113.  If  parents  are  not  free  to  choose  the  schools 
for  their  children  can  there  be  in  your  opinion  true  free- 
dom of  education? — No,  I think  not.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  we  have  to  guard  against  in  Ireland 
is  that  the  State  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
clergy  to  practically  interfere  with  the  free  choice  of 
the  parents.  One  of  the  complaints  that  was  made 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  a complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopacy  is  that  the  State 
dealt  not  with  the  bishops  but  with  the  parents  of 
children.  The  bishops  say  “ The  Board  condescended 
to  treat  with  those  who  know  little  of  the  require- 
ments of  a religious  education,  and  are  incapable  of 
resisting  their  power  or  penetrating  their  designs.” 
That  is  their  way  of  stating  the  complaint  that  the 
State  looks  to  parents  instead  of  looking  to  them,  whom 
they  consider  the  proper  exponents  of  the  parents’ 
wishes. 

24114.  Then  the  State  undertaking  so  largely  to 
support  schools  by  the  funds  of  the  State,  you  should 
not  consider  the  Church  entitled  to  control  the  edu- 
cation given  by  the  State? — No,  certainly  not.  I 
may  just  say  as  regards  that,  the  real  issue  is  whether 
the  State  undertaking  to  apply  the  funds  and  books, 
must  exercise  some  judicial  decision  as  to  whether  it 
is  a proper  system  of  education  or  not,  and  they  are 
not  justified  in  delegating  that  function  to  any  body 
external  to  the  State. 

24115.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
this  country  demand  denominational  education.  You 
do  not  agree  in  that  opinion  1 understand  ? — No. 

2411 0.  Should  you  deem  it  more  as  a demand  of  the 
clergy  and  the  bishops  than  of  the  people? — I regard 
it  specially  as  a demand  of  the  bishops,  supported 
to  a very  great  extent  by  the  clergy  and  to  some  ex- 
tent acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 

24117.  You  have  spoken  of  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
Irish  people.  Does  that  in  any  way  imply  acquies- 
cence in  the  views  of  the  bishops  ? — I do  not  think 
they  understand  what  the  views  of  the  bishops  are. 
They  are  not  qualified  to  reason  upon  these  subjects 
themselves.  They  have  no  middle  class  to  speak  for 
them,  and  they  really  do  not  understand  what  is 
going  on.  When  they  are  ordered  to  leave  a certain 
school,  if  the  priests  have  a good  school  to  send 
them  to,  probably  a large  portion  of  them  will  go,  but 
I think  if  the  priests  have  not  a good  school  to  send 
them  to  they  will  stick  to  the  National  School. 

24118.  Is  there  any  other  reason  to  account  for  the 
people’s  silence  generally? — I think  there  are  two 
other  strong  reasons — first,  that  there  is  great  dis- 
trust of  the  people  for  anything  coming  from  the  State, 
and  I hope  that  is  an  evil  that  will  diminish  from  year 
to  year ; secondly,  there  is  a very  old  feeling  of  wish- 
ing to  stand  by  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible. 

24119.  Speaking  of  the  clergy,  have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  second  order  of  the  clergy  are  not  in 
full  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  bishops  ? — I think 
the  second  order  of  the  clergy  do  not  enter  into 
the  remote  designs  of  the  Ultramontane  party  at  all. 
Amongst  the  priests,  there  is  a very  genuine  na- 
tional spirit,  and  they  do  not  at  all  understand  what 


many  of  the  bishops  are  driving  at — what  the  episcopal 
party  proper  are  driving  at.  I look  forward  one  day, 
sooner  or  later,  to  see,  amongst  the  working  clergy  in 
Ireland,  a very  important  party  to  support  independent 
opinions  in  the  Church. 

24120.  I think  you  have  said  that,  to  some  extent 
already,  the  political  power  of  the  priesthood  is  on  the 
decline.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  so? — Yes  I 
think  so.  I mean  to  say  it  shows  signs  of  decay.  1 
think  its  actual  operation  at  present  is  stronger  and 
more  powerful  than  ever  it  was.  Its  actual  operation 
at  the  last  election  was  very  great,  but  it  is  brought 
forward  in  an  open  way.  It  is  exercised  in  a way 
utterly  independeixt  of  lay  support,  which  must  bring 
about  its  own  ruin  before  long.  There  is,  in  such  a 
confession  of  its  independence  of  lay  support,  a distrust 
of  lay  interference  which  leads  me  to  the  conviction 
that  the  priests  themselves  feel  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  their  hold  is  likely  to  relax. 

24121.  Now,  has  not  this  opposition,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity,  exhibited  itself  lately  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  more  Protestant? — Yes.  I have  seen 
some  instances  of  it,  but  I cannot  say  that  I have 
observed  in  the  south  much  exhibition  of  opinion.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  south. 

24122.  Have  you  found  a large  number  of  the  prac- 
tical Catholics  of  the  country — men  of  position — ready 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  educated  members  of  their 
own  faith,  and  to  break  with  the  bishops  on  this  sub- 
ject of  education  ? — No ; I have  not  found  many  of 
them  ready  to  break  with  the  bishops  on  this  subject 
of  education.  I do  not  think  that  many  Catholics  like 
that.  I find  that  all  I have  conversed  with,  almost 
without  exception,  have  expressed  to  me  their  strong 
opinion  of  the  grievances  of  the  action  of  the  bishops ; 
but  I do  not  think,  for  reasons  I have  stated  elsewhere, 
you  will  find  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
disposed  for  a long  time  to  break  •with  the  clergy.  I 
should  like  permission  to  refer  you  to  an  examination 
of  the  position  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  a paper  of  mine 
in  Fraser's  Magazine , because  I think  the  silence  of  the 
Eioman  Catholic  laity  has  been  often  misunderstood  in 
this  country.  It  has  reference  specially  to  the  ques- 
tion of  university  education,  but  it  has  a direct  bear- 
ing also  upon  this  other  question. 

24123.  Read  it,  if  you  please? — It  is  published  in 
Fraser’s  Magazine,  for  April,  1868,  in  an  article 
entitled  “ How  to  save  Ireland  from  an  Ultramontane 
University  and  the  passage  to  which  I wish  to  call 
your  attention  is  the  following  : — 

“ A consideration  of  the  real  position  of  independent 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  will  at  once  supply  a satisfac- 
tory answer.  The  gentry  and  moneyed  men  of  this  religion 
arc,  in  truth,  a mere  handful  compared  to  the  ignorant 
priest-led  masses,  full  of  all  the  animosities  of  old  persecu- 
tions, of  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  oppressed  nationality. 
They  are  but  a slight  crest  upon  those  surging  billows. 
Too  few  in  numbers,  and  too  scattered  to  assert  the  leader- 
ship of  their  co-religionists,  they  are  utterly  powerless  in 
any  Roman  Catholic  movement  if  opposed  to  the  priests. 
If  they  want  scats  in  Parliament,  for  instance,  how  do  they 
obtain  them  ? Only  by  the  licence  of  the  bishops.  The 
very  instance  I have  already  referred  to  in  the  early  for- 
mation of  the  Catholic  University  illustrates  this.  The 
eminent  laymen  originally  associated  in  the  matter  have 
been  put  aside,  and  no  one  has  ever  inquired  why.  To 
compare  Ireland  to  any  of  the  Continental  Catholic  countries 
is  absurd.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  except  Ireland,  is  the 
division  of  creeds  practically  coextensive  with  the  division 
of  classes.  To  reproach  the  small  section  of  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  and  men  of  education  with  not  resisting 
their  clergy,  within  their  own  body,  is  most  unjust.  No 
doubt  if  they  could  all  be  inspired  with  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm to  make  a stand,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  could  do 
great  service  to  religion  and  their  country  ; but  if  they 
were  to  act  in  such  a spirit,  they  would  show  more  clearness 
of  vision,  more  loftiness  of  purpose, and  higher  resolution  than 
any  similarly  circumstanced  class  have  ever  exhibited.  Let  us 
go  to  any  ordinary  grand  jury-box,  and  observe  the  five  or 

six  Roman  Catholics  to  be  found  among  its  twenty-three  oc- 
cupants (I  should  say  out  of  Ulster,  for  in  that,  province  we 
should  hardly  find  a grand  juror  of  this  religion).  One  or 
two  of  these  five  or  six  are  men  of  large  estate  and  ancient 
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, fly  the  restave  new  men  of  small  fortune  and  recent 
livin’  What  have  these  people  in  common  except 
S belonging  to  the  faith  of  the  crowd?  'lhojr 
differ  among  each  other  in  education, 
position,  in  mental  structure  They 
of,  that  landed  aristocracy  which  has  oeen  so 
with  the  predominance  of  another  Church,  which  is  still 
legitimately  powerful  by  its  rank  and  wealth,  amongst  whose 
members  are  still  to  be  found  lingering  some  of  the  sternest 
traditions  of  a bygone  supremacy.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  men  so  circumstanced  will  undertake  an  active  conflict 
with  their  own  clergy  ? Where  are  they  to  find  sympathy 
to  support  them  in  the  combat  ? Certainly  not  among  the 
iirnorant  peasantry,  not  among  the  struggling  professional 
men  who  are  trying  to  get  into  business  through  the  patron- 
age of  the  clergy.  Are  they  to  seek  it  among  their  Protes- 
tant neighbours  who  cannot  comprehend  the  real  issues,  who 
cannot  enter  into  their  feelings  as  Roman  Catholics?  But 
such  a crusade  is  not  only  improbable  it  is  impossible.  So 
small  a class  cannot  produce  within  its  own  limits  the  requi- 
site amount  of  thinking  power,  cannot  acquire  the  learning 
necessaryforsucha  conflict.  This  reproach  ignores  all  thecon- 
ditions  that  are  required  for  the  formation  of  a power  calcu- 
lated to  operate  effectively  on  public  opinion.  But  though  this 
class  is  thus  powerless,  acting  merely  within  sectarian  limits, 
in  conjunction  with  their  countrymen  of  other  creeds,  they 
become  an  invaluable  agency.  The  development  and  com- 
plete assimilation  of  this  class  in  a political  point  of  view  to 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  indispensable  as  a protection  to 
the  public  from  Ultramontane  aggression.  The  more  they 
are  united  with  their  countrymen  of  other  creeds,  and  the 
more  complete  the  equality  is,  the  more  influential  do  they 
become  in  uprooting  from  the  minds  of  the  people  those 
prejudices  upon  the  existence  of  which  the  Ultramontanes 
depend  for  their  success.” 

24124.  Then  are  we  to  take  it  as  a matter  of  fact 
that  there  is  a large  educated  class  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  for  the  general 
good  ? — Yes  ; I think  so. 

24125.  The  demands  of  the  Church  at  present  are  for 
the  education  of  the  people  free  from  State  control. 
With  the  Church  “free”  to  educate  what  has  been  her 
fidelity  and  what  her  success  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Southern  Germany,  and  can  you  state  whether  or  not 
in  Naples,  where  the  power  of  the  clergy  over  the 
people  was  greater  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
the  per-centage.  of  the  people  capable  of  reading  and 
writing  was  the  smallest  in  Europe  ? — I cannot  now. 

24126.  Do  you  believe  this  to  have  been  the  state  of 
the  case — “ The  richest  endowments  held  by  the  Church 
in  this  century  were  in  what  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  And  it  appeared  in  the  census  of  1864,  that 
there  the  per-centage  of  those  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  reached  the  figure  of  80.”  I find  this  in  a 
pamphlet  you  wrote,  page  22.  Is  that  a correct  state- 
ment?— Yes. 

24127.  When  did  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of 
this  country  begin  to  discover  their  mission  as  edu- 
cators of  the  people  ? — The  time  when  they  put  for- 
ward these  prominent  claims  to  assume  the  education 
of  the  people  was,  I think,  in  1850.  From  1850  to 
1852  was  the  time  their  claims  first  came  forward  in 
this  prominent  way  as  to  exercising  the  sole  control  of 
education. 

24128.  What  are,  and  should  you  be  disposed  to 
recognise  under  any  circumstances,  the  Church’s  royal 
rights  ? — I do  not  recognise  the  claim  to  royal  rights. 
That  is  a term  applied  by  the  ultramontane  advocates 
to  what  they  put  forward  as  the  lights  of  the  Church 
to  control  the  action  of  the  State.  And  it  is  curiously 
stated  in  some  of  the  controversies  about  Belgium,  and 
is  an  instance  of  how  cautious  we  must  be  in  taking  the 
teachings  of  that  school  in  one  place  as  applicable  to 
another.  They  state  that  in  a country  where  public 
opinion  is  divided  to  some  extent,  the  Church  might 
he  justified  in  sacrificing  its  royal  rights  for  the  time 
being,  in  deference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  period. 

24129.  Did  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  tins 
country  ever  accept  the  united  system  of  education,  do 
you  think  ? — I consider  that  practically  it  was 
accepted. 

24130.  About  what  time?— About  1839,  I think. 

24131.  And  so  late  as  1840  or.  1850  ?— Yes  ; down 


to  1852.  Dow»  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles  it  was  Feb.is,  i860, 
accepted.  . j j_owrv 

24132.  Was  it  so  recognised  by  leading  ecclesi-  .esq. 

astics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  1 
—Yes  • Dr.  Murray  was  a member  of  the  National 
Board,  ’and  I think  Dr.  Croly  also,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh. 

24133.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  this  country 
may  be  prejudiced  against  the  system  owing  to  its 
administration  by  a Government  Board,  considering  the 
history  of  the  country,  &c.  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  dangers  which  the  Ultramon- 
tane party  have  taken  advantage  of  as  much  as  possible. 

24134.  Are  not  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  so  far 


as  they  exist  against  this  system,  owing  more  to  the 
fact  that  the  Board  is  a Government  creation  than  to 
their  opposition  to  mixed  education  ? — I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  that.  The  same  evil  is  operating  to 
some  extent  on  the  Queen’s  University. 

24135.  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  if  the  de- 
mands of  the  bishop  were  granted,  freedom  of  education 
would  be  interfered  with  ? — I have  the  strongest  appre- 
hension of  it.  You  will  find  ground  for  it  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Church  to  withdraw  the  people, 
ignoring  their  liberty  altogether,  and  Cardinal  Cullen 
lias  himself,  in  a recent  pastoral,  led  the  way,  and  held 
out  a sort  of  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  sacra- 
ments from  people  participating  in  mixed  education. 
He  says  : — “ Do  not  these  authoritative  words  show 
that  the  parents  who  immolate  to  Moloch  not  the 
bodies,  like  the  Jews,  but  the  souls  of  their  children, 
and  who  expose  them  to  lose  their  faith  and  the  hope 
of  eternal  salvation  are  unworthy  of  the  favour  and 
sacraments  of  the  Church  ? Do  they  not  also  prove 
that  confessors  cannot  with  a good  conscience  give 
them  absolution  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  fulfil  their 
parental  duty  by  providing  a Catholic  education  for 
the  offspring  committed  to  their  care  ?”  A passage 
of  that  kind  coming  from  an  ecclesiastic  in  such  a 
position  as  his  Eminence  holds,  has  a direct  tendency 
to  train  a certain  number  of  the  people,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  most  extreme  measures  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  find  themselves  strong  enough 
to  use  them.  Dr.  Derry,  of  Clonfert,  in  March,  1865, 
actually  announced  in  a pastoral  that  those  who  were 
guilty  of  sending  their  children  to  the  Queen  s Uni- 
versity could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist  of  Penance  whilst  they  continued 
in  their  disobedience. 

24136.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  increase  the 
teaching  power  of  the  Church?— No;  it  is  a great 
mischief. 

24137.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  to  keep  the  Catholics  separate  from,  the  Pro- 
testants in  this  country.  Have  you  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  so  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  as  to  individuals. 
The  direct  tendency  of  the  teaching  would  be  to  sever 
them.  I thhik  I may  say  that  the  predominant  party 
are  anxious  to  keep  the  Roman  Catholics  separate 
from  the  Protestants. 

24138.  You  have,  I think,  emphatically  said  that 
the  religious  education  of  the  people  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  should  be  attended  to.  Whose  business  is 
it  specially  to  attend  to  this  department  of  education  ? 
— The  clergy. 

24139.  Has  not  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  ot 
the  community  of  late  years  made  most  praiseworthy 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people  1 — • 
Yes. 

24140.  In  building  school-houses,  supplying  teachers, 
and  managing  schools? — Yes. 

24141.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers?— I have  visited  one,  and  I know 
some  of  their  books. 

24142.  Do  you  know  what  their  special  function  is 
as  teachers  ? What  is  their  design  as  teachers  in  the 
country? — I have  always  understood  that  they  were 
intended  to  some  extent  to  carry  out  the  Church  views 
of  education  in  opposition  to  this  system  of  National 
education. 

24143.  But  having  existed  previous  to  the  estab- 
6 Y 2 
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Feb.  15,  1869.  1 is]' merit  of  this  system  of  National  education,  are  you 
— aware  that  their  special  function  was  to  attend  to  the 
Whittlefesq  re^gi°l,s  education  of  the  young? — Well,  I do  not 
know  much  of  their  early  history.  I only  know  that 
I find  that  in  the  country,  where  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  are  instituted,  pressure  is  put  upon  the  National 
schools. 

24144.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the 
ladies  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  people,  would 
not  their  religious  education  be  well  provided  for  ? — 
Yes,  I should  think  it  would. 

24145.  And  that  there  is  a field  for  them  to  develop 
their  talent  in  that  department  ? — Yes,  I think  they 
would  be  well  engaged  in  it. 

24146.  Should  you  not  suppose  that  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  country  would  be  better  attended 
to  by  that  arrangement? — Yes,  far  better. 

24147.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  a large  and 
steadily  increasing  number  of  the  intelligent  and  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholics  whose  views  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  bishops  ? — Yes,  the  number  is  increasing. 

24148.  Would  it  be  just  or  right  in  your  opinion 
for  the  Government  of  the  country  to  aid  the  bishops 
in  their  efforts  to  dictate  and  control  the  education  of 
the  people  ? — No,  certainly. 

24149.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  holding  the 
views  you  do  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy, 
it  would  be  much  better  that  our  system  should 
be  one  of  purely  secular  instruction,  and  that  the 
State  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  instruc- 
tion at  all  %— Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
State  should  not  make  some  sort  of  provision  for  reli- 
gious education— should  not  encourage  religious  educa- 
tion to  some  extent. 

24150.  Would  you  have  the  teachers  give  religious 
instruction  or  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
give  religious  instruction  ? — Only  the  ministers  of  re- 

24151.  Should  the  teacher  be  forbidden  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction  ? — Only  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  against  proselytism.  Every  step  should  be 
taken  to  do  that,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  upon  the  subject.  Everything  in  the 
way  of  protection  from  proselytism  would  be  most 
essential  to  the  beneficial  working  of  the  system  of 
education,  especially  in  this  country. 

24152  Is  it  not  a fact  that  five-sixths  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ? — I think  it  is  not  quite  so 
much.  I think  it  is  somewhat  under  three-fourths. 

24153.  In  that  case  does  not  the  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  secular  knowledge  of  the  children  of  the 
country  come  within  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  everywhere? — Yes. 

24154.  Is  there  any  means  you  could  suggest  to  us 
by  which  the  children  could  be  protected  from  that  ? — 
No ; I do  not  wish  to  see  the  State  step  in  between 
the  people  and  the  priests,  and  take  the  people  forcibly 
out  of  their  hands ; the  priest  exercises  his  authority 
in  the  parish  school,  but  he  exercises  it  knowing  that 
he  docs  so  under  the  control  of  the  State,  more  or  less, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  to  the  public  and  to 
his  parish,  and  that  is  a most  important  thing. 

24155.  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  scheme 
before  us  that  would  diminish  the  power  of  the  State 
in  any  of  the  schools — even  in  the  supposed  alteration 
of  rules,  still  the  State  would  hold  the  purse,  and  that 
gives  the  power  ? — I do  not  know  what  the  schemes 
before  you  may  be,  but  I know  one  of  the  schemes 
proposed  has  been  the  appointment  of  inspectors  on 
denominational  grounds. 

24156.  That  has  been  suggested  by  one  or  two 
witnesses,  but  it  has  not  been  proposed? — That,  for 
instance,  I should  have  considered  a retrogression. 

24157.  Can  there  be  any  necessity  for  appoint- 
ment of  denominational  inspectors  when  the  inspectors 
never  make  any  inquiry  about  religious  instruction  ? — 
I suppose  the  inspector  would  not  speak  of  religion 
at  all.  But  I know  many  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
would  like  the  denominational  inspectors.  This  ques- 
tion I put  much  in  that  form  to  a clergyman,  and  he 


could  not  give  me  any  distinct  objection  for  sometime  •• 
but  he  mentioned  that  one  Friday  the  inspector  hap- 
pened to  come  round,  and  during  the  inspection  he 
happened  to  eat  his  lunch  before  the  pupils,  and  this, 
consisted  of  a sandwich  of  some  kind  of  meat,  and  he 
considered  that  that  would  have  a bad  effect  before 
the  pupils,  seeing  a person  clothed  in  authority  who 
did  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Church. 

24158.  Judge  Morris. — With  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  that  it  was  only  mentioned  by 
one  or  two  witnesses  that  the  inspector’s  should  be 
denominational,  let  me  read  this  passage  of  Bishop. 
M‘Kee  on  the  subject : — “ The  denominational  system, 
is  the  only  one  suited  to  the  system  of  the  country,, 
the  only  system  in  harmony  with  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people,  the  only  system  that  would  secure  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  recognised  religious  teachers 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; hut 
that  would  require  that  the  Board,  that  the  training 
schools,  that  the  books,  that  the  inspectors,  and  the 
local  managers,  should  be  denominational.”  Now 
with  that  passage  in  a report  sent  by  that  bishop  to 
this  Commission,  and  the  voice  of  the  bishops,  do  not 
you  think  that  there  is  a demand  that  the  inspectors 
should  be  denominational  ? — Certainly,  from  all  I know 
outside  this  Commission  that  is  one  of  the  principles 
that  will  be  proposed. 

24159.  You  recognise  that  the  bishop  says  it  will 
never  secure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  recognised 
religious  teachers,  by  which  he  means  himself  and  his 
brethren  ? — Yes. 

24160.  Rev.  Mr.  Gome. — Do  not  you  think  that 
the  true  remedy  for  the  present  difficulty  is  for  the 
State  to  assume  a position  of  this  kind,  that  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  anything  but  the  secular 
instruction  of  the  citizens,  and  for  that  it  will  pay 
liberally  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  offer  any  remedy 
to  the  present  difficulties,  for  I think  the  secular 
instruction  is  what  the  clergy  are  just  as  anxious  to 
get  control  over  as  the  religious  instruction. 

24161.  Then,  according  to  your  views,  it  seems  we 
must  leave  the  people  uneducated  altogether ; because  if 
the  State  cannot  interfere  even  to  give  secular  instruc- 
tion, it  seems  that  we  come  to  a dead  lock,  and  that 
the  whole  system  must  cease  ? — I think  we  would  come 
to  a dead  lock,  were  it  not  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  would  supply  the  remedy.  If  the  State 
maintains  its  position  the  people  will  follow  it.  They 
have  something  to  gain  in  supporting  the  State,  and 
they  will  practically  relieve  the  State  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  supporting  it,  and  the  clergy  will  be  compelled 
sooner  or  later  to  follow. 

24162.  I find  from  your  description  of  the  schools, 
and  as  we  have  heard  it  from  the  chief  parts  of  the 
country,  that  three- fourths  of  the  schools  are  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  parish  priests,  and  that  so  far 
the  schools,  though  called  united,  are  denominational 
to  a great  extent,  practically  though  not  nominally? — 

I believe  that  is  so  from  the  circumstance  of  the  popula- 
tion being  divided  so  much  according  to  religion  in 
various  districts.  I stiff  think  that  the  control  ex- 
ercised by  the  State  in  this  way  through  their  Inspec- 
tors, and  through  the  action  of  the  Board  is  very  bene- 
ficial. 

24163.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  expectation 
that  the  Government  will  abandon  any  part  of  the 
control  it  exercises  through  the  Board  or  through  the 
inspectors  ? — I think  there  is  very  strong  hope  amongst 
the  clerical  party  — very  strong  anxiety  on  the 
subject. 

24164.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Though  this  system  be- 
comes denominational  in  certain  cases  where  there 
are  priests’  schools,  yet  do  not  you  think  it  is  very 
different  if  the  priests  administer  the  system,  even  if 
he  administers  a system  confessedly  denominational  ? 
— Yes,  a vast  difference. 

24165.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Besides,  in  every  Nar 
tional  school  under  the  management  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  with  Protestant  minorities  in  attend- 
ance, is  there  not  a rule  of  the  Board,  practically  a 
conscience  clause,  protecting  the  rights  of  these  mmorx- 
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tjes  if Yes ; and  I think  that  in  itself  has  an  immense 

moral  effect  against  the  pernicious  influence. 

24166.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  this  rule  of  the  Board  not 
a oreat  lesson  of  toleration,  which  is  most  important 
in°a  country  like  this  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; and  so  far 
as  my  limited  observation  goes,  it  seems  to  produce  a 
very  practical  result. 

24167.  Then  the  protection  of  the  Government 
against  interference  of  that  kind  is  a matter  which 
would  be  altogether  lost  in  the  denominational 
system  ? — Yes. 

” 24168.  Mr.  Dease. — Have  you  offered  your  evidence 
to  this  Commission  as  an  individual  Roman  Catholic, 
or  in  a representative  capacity  ? — Merely  as  an  indi- 
vidual Roman  Catholic,  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion. 

24169.  Judge  Morris. — But  in  giving  your  evidence 
you  are  not  delegated  by  any  body  ? — No. 

24170.  But  in  giving  it  as  an  individual  Roman 
Catholic,  do  you  believe  you  express  the  opinions  of 
a great  many  educated  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I do  ; but  I do  not  mean  to  say 
I come  forward  here  to  repi-esent  them  specially. 

24171.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  yon  aware  of  any  demand 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  this  country 
with  regal’d  to  education,  going  beyond  what  has  been 
already  granted  by  the  State  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  there  and  to  every  religious  body  in  England  ? — 
I think  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  demands 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  here,  because 
the  English  system  is  founded  entirely  upon  the 
voluntary  aid  of  the  localities. 

24172.  I am  speaking  merely  as  to  the  influence  that 
the  clergy  and  the  bishops  exercise  in  this  country  over 
education.  Are  they  demanding  anything  more  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  England  already 
possess,  a power  recognised  practically,  under  the 
English  system  ? — Practically,  I do  not  know  that  they 
are,  if  you  make  allowance  for  this,  that  they  require 
the  State  here  to  undertake  the  whole  cost. 

24173.  I speak  of  their  demand  simply  as  to  the 
religious  power  of  controlling  the  religious  education 
of  Catholics  1 — So  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  the 
English  system  they  are  not.  But  the  English  system 
must  be  considered  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  there  is  a very  small  body,  and 


its  general  effect  upon  the  nation  is  of  very  small  im-  I'd.  15,  1869. 
portanee,  and  in  the  second  place  the  State  has  adopted  ^ — 

the  denominational  system  there  as  a part  of  the  whittlefesq. 
terms  upon  which  they  obtained  the  voluntary  aid. 

24174.  The  Chairman.  — Does  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  England  enter  into  any  direct  or  official 
communication  with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  there 
with  respect  to  their  own  dioceses  or  as  a general  body  ? 

— Well,  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  English  system, 
but  I have  certainly  heard  that  they  do  not  enter  into 
any  communication  with  them  as  an  official  body. 

24175.  Are  you  aware  that  the  organ  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  dealing  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  is 
the  Catholic  Poor  School  committee  1 — I have  heard 
that. 

24176.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — You  think  that  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  England,  owing  to  the  small  numbers 
of  Roman  Catholics,  forms  no  analogy  to  this  country — 
that  the  numbers  are  so  very  different? — Yes ; it  is 
a totally  different  question  there.  They  are  a small 
sect,  and,  of  course,  in  the  general  working  of  the 
system  concessions  may  be  made. 

24177.  And  that  system  permitted  in  England,  is 
permitted  by  no  Roman  Catholic  countx-y  in  Eui’ope  ? 

— In  all  important  matters  it  cei’tainly  is  not.  I may 
mention  while  on  that  subject  that  a popular  mode  of 
pi-essing  this  question  is  to  assume — and  I think  that 
even  Mr.  Myles  O’Reilly  has  occasionally  spoken  of 
the  foreign  system  of  education,  as  if  they  gave  the 
Chux’ch  certain  rights  of  which  the  Irish  people  ax-e 
depiived — but  when  we  come  to  discixss  the  question 
with  the  bishops  and  those  who  speak  out  their  views 
on  the  subject,  they  admit,  and  there  is  nobody  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  on  the  question,  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  but  will  know  that  the  Chui’ch  is 
not  at  all  in  the  position  there  which  the  bishops  wish 
to  see  it  in  hex-e.  They  are  ready  to  claim  certain 
things  for  the  Church  as  existing  here,  as  if  these  were 
things  which  the  Church  was  finally  content  with 
in  Belgium,  but  when  they  come  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Belgium  and  Pi’ussia,  they  at  once  say  that  the 
Chux’ch  thex-e  is  only  gradually  getting  possession  of 
some  of  its  rights,  so  that  the  notion  that  giving  the 
clex-gy  anything  that  exists  in  Germany  or  Belgium  will 
satisfy  them,  seems  totally  without  foundation. 

[Adjourned.] 


Sixty-fourth  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  February  16, 1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Loi’d 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


1 


Secretaries. 


The  Risht  Hon.  Mountifort  Longfield  sworn  and  exammed. 


24178.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  wei-e  fox- 
some  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Incumbex-ed 
Estates  Coui’t  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years. 

24179.  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  the 
National  Boax-d  ? — From  fifteexx  to  sixteen  year’s — from 
1853. 

24180.  Do  yoxx  thixxk  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
mstxtution  of  the  system  of  National  Education  it 
could  have  been  carried  on  successfully  if  it  had  not 
been  admixxistered  by  a representative  Board? — I think 
it  could  not.  I think  the  adversaries  woxxld  have  been 
strong  enough  to  destroy  it — that  the  Board  would 


probably  have  fallen  into  some  mistakes,  and  also  that 
they  would  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  resist  even 
when  they  wex-e  in  the  right. 

24181.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  still  desii’able  to 
maintain  that  description  of  Boai’d? — I do.  I may 
add  that  its  represexxtative  chai’acter  has  been  very 
much  inci'eased  since  its  original  constitution.  The 
Board  has  been  increased  in  number  with  a view  to 
the  balance  of  the  different  x-eligious  parties. 

24182.  Do  you  consider  the  equality  of  numbers 
which  exists  between  the  two  gi’eat  divisions  of  religion 
in  this  country  on  the  Board  to  have  been  satisfactory 
out  of  doors  ?— I think  so,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge. 


I-cb.  16, 1869. 

Right  Hon. 
Mountifort 
Longfield. 
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Feb.  16,  1869.  24183.  Do  you  find  practically  that  the  number  of 

twenty  is  too  large  a Board  for  considering  the  various 

Mountifort  business  which  comes  before  it  ? — I have  not  found  any 
I.ongfield.  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  number. 

24184.  Have  you  not  found  the  numbers  unwieldy 
or  to  create  uncertainty  in  its  policy  ? — No,  I never 
found  that  to  be  the  case.  I may  add  that  it  is  an 
advantage,  because  it  enables  the  feeling  of  every 
party  in  Ireland  to  be  felt  in  the  Board. 

24185.  And  also  of  every  district,  the  mountainous 
as  well  as  the  rich  ? — Well,  that  has  not  been  looked 
to  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers know  that  the  poor  people  are  the  most  to  be  con- 
sidered. I do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  re- 
gard paid  to  the  district  from  which  a member  came. 

I never  heard  any  question  discussed  in  which  a dis- 
pute could  arise  between  the  mountain  and  the  plain. 

2418G.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  office  is,  we 
understand,  practically  administered  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner! — A great  deal  of  the  business  of  the 
office  is  administered  by  him ; but  the  business  of  the 
Board  is  administered  by  the  whole  Board,  with  of 
course  considerable  assistance  from  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, who  knows  more  than  any  of  the  other 
members.  But  we  have  the  power  of  overruling  his 
' decision,  not  of  overruling  it  strictly,  but  of  voting  in 
the  other  way — and  then  he  is  in  the  minority.  Per- 
mit me  to  state  what  I consider  the  business  of  the 
Board.  It  is  to  determine  what  officers  should  be 
appointed,  what  classes  of  officers ; to  appoint  those 
officers ; to  regulate  the  duties  which  they  have  to 
perform,  to  punish  them  or  remove  them  if  they  do 
not  perform  their  duties  sufficiently ; to  select  the  books 
which  are  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  and  to  determine 
what  schools  are  to  be  taken  into  connexion  with  the 
Board,  and  on  what  terms.  All  these  acts  are  done 
by  the  Board  at  large. 

24187.  Setting  aside  any  question  connected  with 
> religion,  and  considering  it  merely  as  a question  of  ad- 
ministrative regulation,  do  you  think  it  better  to  have 
an  office  under  a single  head  as  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner is,  or  a dual  head,  like,  for  instance,  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Board1? — Well,  I think  a single  head  or  a 
board  like  ourselves  are  the  two  best.  I do  not  see  any 
object  in  having  more  than  one,  unless  you  have  a board. 

24188.  You  would  not  advocate  a second  paid 
Commissioner  simply  as  an  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  office! — I do  not  think  it  would  im- 
prove the  office.  It  would  not  do  much  harm,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  do  much  good  either. 

2418!).  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dual  secretaries,  one  representing  each 
creed  ? — I think  it  is  required  by  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  but  otherwise  it  would  not  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  a person  of 
whatever  religion  he  is,  either  of  the  two  great  religions 
into  which  Ireland  is  distributed,  should  have  a person 
with  whom  he  could  confidentially  talk,  and  let  his 
weaknesses  be  known  as  well  as  his  strength,  which 
he  could  not  do  if  he  had  to  meet  a person  on  whom  he 
would  look  as  belonging  to  the  adverse  side. 

24190.  That  any  sentimental  grievances  may  be 
treated  in  a sympathetic  spirit  ? — Yes;  and  even  if  it  is 
a weakness,  that  it  may  be  imparted  to  a person  who 
will  give  that  sympathy. 

24191.  With  respect  to  the  clei-lcs  in  the  office,  I 
think  we  have  understood  that  persons  are  appointed 
by  a competitive  examination  irrespective  of  religion  1 
• — No  ; not  irrespective  of  religion  generally.  In  most 
cases  we  select  I think,  whether  it  is  what  is  called  a 
Protestant  vacancy  or  a Roman  Catholic  vacancy,  and 
then  we  select  out  of  the  men  proposed  by  those,  by- 
competition. 

24192.  Does  that  extend  to  the  clerks  in  the  office 
or  merely  to  the  Inspectors  ! — My  impression  is  that 
with  regard  to  the  clerks  in  the  office  we  look  also  to 
their  religion  to  try  and  keep  a balance. 

24193.  Is  the  balance  of  religion  sought  to  be  main- 
tained amongst  the  clerks  in  the  office  ! — We  seek  to 
maintain  it,  but  among  the  Inspectors  we  insist  on 
maintaining  it. 


24194.  Have  you  ever  considered  which  would  have 

been  the  preferable  constitution  of  the  Board the 

existing  constitution,  or  the  having  as  the  head  of  the 
office  a Parliamentary  officer  like  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  England ! — Yes  • 1 
think  our  present  constitution  works  rather  better.  I 
think  that  our  Resident  Commissioner,  who  is  a man 
of  considerable  ability  and  devoted  to  the  cause,  feels 
himself  the  advantage  of  being  surrounded  by  equals 
instead  of  by'  a Board  under  him  to  which  he  could 
dictate. 

24195.  You  prefer  the  existing  system  to  maintain- 
ing the  Board  as  the  colleagues  and  council  of  a Par- 
liamentary chief? — If  he  was  to  sit  in  Parliament  he 
could  not  do  his  duty  at  the  Board,  and  he  would  not 
have  as  much  influence  as  the  present  Resident  Com- 
misioner,  because  the  influence  that  arises  from  know- 
ledge and  attention  to  business  is  very  great,  and 
would  be  wanting  then.  If  he  did  not  attend  in  Par- 
liament it  would  be  giving  another  name  and  not 
much  more. 

24196.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
any  changes  made  by  the  Board  in  the  rules  were  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  a certain  time  before  they  were  put  into  execution, 
as  is  now  the  case  of  the  minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in  England? — No  ; we  havea 
rule  that  is,  I think,  as  good  as  that,  and  works  better. 
They  must  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
get  his  approbation  if  they  are  important  rules.  I 
know  there  are  cases  in  which  changes  and  things  are 
submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within. a 
certain  number  of  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
session,  and  I believe  no  member  ever  looks  at  them 
then.  In  the  Landed  Estates  Court  I know  we  had 
to  do  that  with  our  rules,  and  I have  never  heard  that 
any  member  of  either  House  ever  read  them  or  saw 
them. 

24197.  Is  it  not  a great  security  to  persons  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  system,  to  know  that  by  any 
change  in  the  rules  being  laid  before  Parliament, 
practically  changes  will  only  be  made  once  a year,  at 
a known  time  1 — No  ; I do  not  think  that  is  of  very 
much  importance.  All  classes  are  so  well  represented 
at  the  Board,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  change 
would  ever  be  made  which  would  offend  a large  class ; 
and  when  such  a change  is  proposed,  it  is  brought  in 
vei-y  slowly.  We  meet  perhaps  a dozen  times  at  a 
week’s  or  a fortnight’s  interval  before  the  change  is 
made. 

24198.  Have  not  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  rules  regarding  religious  instruction 
been  considerably  distasteful  to  different  classes  in  the 
country  ? — Yes  ; the  changes  have  been,  I think, 
generally  distasteful  to  one  class. 

24199.  Which  class  1 — I think  many  of  the  Presby- 
terians were  displeased  with  the  changes  that  were 
made. 

24200.  Which  is  the  change  to  which  you  refer?— 
Some  changes  that  were  made  with  regard  to  convent 
schools,  giving  them  increased  privileges,  and  also 
some  changes  that  were  made  requiring  the  parents 
written  consent  before  a child  could  receive  any 
different  religious  instruction  from  his  parents. 

24201.  Would  it  not  have  diminished  the  amount  of 
ill-feeling  and  controversy  in  the  country,  if  those 
changes  relating  to  religious  rules  had  been  published, 
and,  if  needful,  discussed  in  Parliament  before  they 
were  acted  on? — Indeed  I do  not  think  it  would. 
They  are  discussed  immediately  after  if  they  are  im- 
portant enough.  When  I say  that  I do  not  think  it 
would  do  any  good,  I do  not  think  it  would  do  any 
harm,  for  1 have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
change  being  made. 

24202.  When  any  changes  in  the  rules  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  approbation,  is 
that  done  formally  before  him  in  Council,  or  in 
manner  is  his  opinion  or  approbation  conveyed  to  the 
Board  ? — It  is  sent  to  him  through  the  Secretary 
not  sent  to  him  in  Council.  The  Council  is  not  like 
the.  Cabinet  in  England — a body  to  advise  the  Loi 
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lieutenant.  They  do  certain  formal  acts  chiefly,  and 
some  judicial  acts'  but  for  his  advice  they  are  never 
called  I imagine. 

24203.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
any  changes  in  the  rules,  great  or  small,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  in  the  same 
manner  as  schemes  proposed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners in  England  are  submitted  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  ?— Well,  I see  no  harm  in  it.  I do  not 
think  that  it  would  do  any  good.  I think  they  would 
just  pass  them,  and  it  would  take  up  some  more  time 
from  the  Council.  I do  not  think  they  would  ever 
object  to  that. 

24204.  Might  not  some  advantage  be  obtained  by 
such  a measure,  from  its  forcing  the  Irish  Secretary,  for 
the  time  being,  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  changes  proposed  1 — Yes  ; I think  the  more 
the  Irish  Secretary  knows  of  the  business  the  better, 
and  it  might  have  that  indirect  advantage. 

24205.  I presume  you  would  not  consider  it  desire 
ble  that  any  important  act  of  the  Board  should  be  done 
without  the  full  concurrence  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment?— Oh,  certainly  not ; and  that  is  provided  for 
bv  our  rule,  which  enacts  that  no  fundamental  change 
shall  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

24206.  But  who  is  to  judge  what  is  a fundamental 
change — there  is  no  separate  class  in  your  rules  speci- 
fied as  fundamental  rules  ? — No,  but  something  must 
be  left  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  body ; 
and,  for  instance,  if  a large  body  of  the  members 
thought  it  a fundamental  change,  it  would  be  yielded 
to. 

24207.  May  not  grave  discontent  be  created  by 
what  apparently  is  a trifling  change,  as  well  as  one 
of  a more  sweeping  character  ? — Indeed,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  say  what  change  might  not  lead  to 
discontent.  We  try  to  avoid  it.  I never  heard  any 
change  objected  to  as  a grievance  to  any  class.  I may 
observe  that  the  change  which  the  Presbyterians  ob- 
jected to  certainly  did  not  affect  a single  Presbyterian 
child. 

24208.  As  many  of  your  members  live  at  a distance, 
and  others  are  much  occupied  with  other  duties,  do 
you  think  that  the  existing  practice  of  the  Board  of 
meeting  as  often  as  once  a week  is  desirable  ? — I think 
meeting  less  frequently  would  do  well,  but  it  works 
very  well  in  this  way  : there  is  a great  deal  of  formal 
business  in  which  we  know  that  no  reasonable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  can  exist,  and  we  get  through  that ; 
and  then  when  there  is  anything  of  importance  we 
adjourn  it  until  we  can  get  a pretty  full  Board,  so 
that  any  member  of  the  Board  is  reasonably  certain 
that  nothing  on  which  he  can  have  any  strong  feeling 
will  be  disposed  of  in  his  absence. 

24209.  Axe  the  agenda  papers  of  each  meeting  uni- 
formly sent  to  all  members  of  the  Board  some  days 
before! — Yes  ; that  rule  of  sending  a programme  was 
adopted  very  shortly  after  I became  a Commissioner. 

24210.  Is  it  also  the  custom  to  send  to  each  mem- 
ber a copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  also  sent,  and  if  any  member  wrote  to  request 
that  a particular  subject  should  be  adjourned  till  he 
could  attend  within  a reasonable  time  it  is  always 
complied  with. 

24211.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  practice 
affords  sufficient  security  against  the  business  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a small  minority  of  the  Board  ? — I 
do ; I never  heard  any  intimation  that  it  had  that 
effect. 

24212.  Were  you  a member  of  the  Board  when  the 
rule  was  passed  that  no  more  monastic  schools  should 
be  admitted? — No;  that  was  passed  long  before  I 
became  a member. 

. 24213.  Are  you  aware  what  the  reasons  were  which 
induced  the  Board  to  make  that  rule  ? — It  was  consi- 
dered that  those  schools  must  be  essentially  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a particular  religion,  and 
ffiey  were  struck  off  before  I became  a member  of  the 
Board,  and  the  only  change  that  was  made  since  I 
became  a member  was  to  extend  an  indulgence  to  them 
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24214.  Why  was  it  considered  that  the  male  monas-  Longfield. 
tic  schools  were  of  a more  denominational  character 
than  the  female  convent  schools  ? — Well,  I believe  it 
was  merely  a balance  of  convenience.  The  female 
convent  schools  were  among  the  best  schools  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  a destructive  thing  the  striking  off  of  any 
of  them,  whereas  the  monastic  schools  were,  and 
always  will  be,  rather  rare,  and  it  was  considered  that 
it  might  be  safely  done.  It  was  not  a part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Board  to  exclude  them. 

24215.  Do  you  consider  thatexclusionis  to  be  justified 
on  its  merits,  or  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
day  ? — I would  rather  myself  not  exclude  them,  but  as 
I believe  Archbishop  Murray  was  a party  to  excluding 
them,  I cannot  consider  it  should  be  deemed  a bad  rule. 

I would  not  exclude  them  myself.  I have  to  add,  that 
it  was  thought  that  the  ladies  of  the  convents  are  much 
more  amenable  to  law  and  to  regulations  than  monks 
are,  who  may  wander  about  in  any  manner  without  any 
inconvenience ; whereas  the  ladies  always  remain  pretty 
much  in  the  same  place,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
obey  our  rales. 

24216.  Were  you  a member  of  the  Board  when  the 
regulation  was  made  that  no  monastery  or  convent 
should  have  more  than  one  school  attached  to  it? — I 

24217.  And  what  was  the  reason  for  that  limita- 
tion ? — Well  it  was  thought  that  otherwise  they  might 
destroy  all  the  schools  in  their  neighbourhood  by 
having  a number  of  affiliated  schools  all  raund  them 
called  convent  schools,  and  the  strong  measures  that  were 
sometimes  taken  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  other 
schools  made  the  Board  at  the  time  feel  it  necessary 
to  put  that  limitation  on,  to  have  only  as  many  convent 
schools  as  there  are  convents. 

24218.  Was  that  limitation  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Board  ? — I do  not  remember  any  disagreement 
to  it. 

24219.  Do  you  consider  that  is  a limitation  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  pexmanently  ? — I see  no  harm 
in  the  limitation.  I am  rather  against  every  limitation 
myself.  I would  rather  leave  it  to  the  people  to  say 
what  schools  they  would  go  to ; but  I would  not  pro- 
pose myself  an  alteration  of  that  rale ; but  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  felt  any  displeasure  against  the  rule 
I Would  not  oppose  their  rescinding  it,  and  they  are 
strong  enough  in  the  Board  to  do  so. 

24220.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — In  the  paper  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  send  to  us,  you  state  that  “ the 
appointment  of  a second  paid  Commissioner,  so  that 
one  should  be  a Romaxx  Catholic  and  one  a Protestant, 
would  combine  all  the  advantages  expected  from  a 
small  paid  Board  with  those  which  are  secured  by  its 
present  constitution.”  Do  you  make  that  remark 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  routine  busiixess  that 
there  is  which  makes  it  desirable  to  have  a second  paid 
Commissioner-,  or  is  it  with  reference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  country  ? — It  is  partly  with  reference  to  the  feelings 
of  the  country  ; and  wherever  thex-e  is  only  a person  of 
one  religion,  persons  of  an  opposite  religion  will  not 
like  very  often  to  confer  with  Irim  confidentially  ; and 
also  it  would  certainly  give  some  relief  to  the  existing 
Commissioner  who,  I think,  has  more  work  than  his 
successor  would  like  to  take. 

24221.  I suppose  in  fact  the  routine  business  at 
present  is  much  larger  and  greater  than  it  was  some 
years  ago  ? — A great  deal.  A great  deal  of  the  routine 
business  is  necessarily  done  by  the  two  Secretaries 
and  the  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

24222.  Is  the  present  general  attendance  of  the 
Board  such  as  to  represent  fairly  the  interests  of  the 
different  religions  of  which  the  Board  is  composed  ? — 

Indeed  I believe  it  is. 

24223.  There  is  no  particular  preponderance  of  one 
over  the  other  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  prepon- 
derance that  is  felt. 

24224.  So  that  in  fact  the  large  number  of  the 
present  Board  is  no  disadvantage  in  that  respect  ? — No  ; 
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. we  have  the  advantages  of  a small  Board  in  practice, 
because  the  Board  is  a small  Board  as  it  meets. 

24225.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  out  of  the  number 
that  generally  attend  the  majority  of  that  number  are 
constant  attendants? — Yes. 

24226.  So  that  practically  there  are  at  least  half  a 
dozen  members  who  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
attending  1 — Yes,  they  do  more  of  the  business  in  that 
way  than  the  rest ; but  none  of  them  would  go  on 
with  an  important  measure  in  the  absence  of  the 
others.  I have  known,  for  instance,  when  there  would 
be  no  Roman  Catholic  at  all  present,  and  a matter 
brought  forward  in  which  their  feelings  or  interests 
might  be  concerned,  we  have  said  at  once,  “ We  had 
better  put  off  this  till  we  have  an  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholic  members  and  the  same  would  be  done 
with  regard  to  Presbyterian  or  Church  of  England 
members. 

24227.  Then,  as  regaids  the  practical  working  of 
the  present  system  of  education,  I suppose  we  may  say 
that  there  are  half  a dozen  members  of  the  Boai'd  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  it  ? — Yes,  I think  there 
is  that  number. 

24228.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  your  paper  you  have 
stated  what  you  regard  as  “ the  peculiar  fundamental 
principle  of  the  National  system."  What  is  it,  may  I 
ask,  in  your  opinion  ? — That  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  of  the  pupils. 

24229.  Do  you  approve  of  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple ?— Yes. 

24230.  And  desire  its  continuance  ? — And  desire 
its  continuance. 

24231.  Do  your  co-Commissionei's,  as  a body,  desire 
the  continuance,  do  you  think,  of  that  piinciple  ? — I 
believe  the  majority  of  them  do. 

24232.  Is  there  a minority,  you  think,  who  would 
prefer  denominationalism  though  administering  a 
united  system  ? — I am  not  able  to  speak  for  any 
of  them,  but  I believe  there  are  some  who  would 
prefer  a separate  school  for  children  of  their  own  faith. 

24233.  Now,  wliat  would  be  the  l'esult  of  a different 
system  in  Ireland  in  your  opinion  ? — That  the  minority 
woidd  do  without  education,  and  that  the  majority 
would  get  a very  good  education  as  at  present. 

24231.  That  in  some  cases,  I presume,  the  faith  of 
that  minority  would  be  endangered,  or  the  childx-en 
obliged  to  resort  to  an  inferior  school  ? — One  or  the 
other,  I think,  would  take  place. 

24235.  Do  you  find  ecclesiastics  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  reference  to  religious  rules  of  the  Board 
than  any  other  class — I mean  ministers  of  the  different 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

24236.  What  is  their  natural  disposition  in  this 
matter? — Their  natural  disposition  is  to  consider  very 
much,  I think,  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  creed 
and  their  own  class  as  the  thing  to  be  most  attended 
to. 

24237.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  which  they  administer.  Do 
you  adhere  to  that  opinion,  or  is  that  your  opinion  with 
l'egaid  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I think  a great  many 
of  them  are.  There  is  every  shade  of  opinion  on  the 
Boaid.  There  are  some  Commissioners  who  do  not 
often  attend,  and  they  require  a good  deal  of  informa- 
tion  to  be  given  them  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

24238.  From  whom  do  they  obtain  that  informa- 
tion? — From  the  secretaries  or  the  other  Commis- 
sioners  present. 

24239.  Which  Commissioner  do  you  regard  as  best 
acquainted  with  the  rules  and  the  administration  of 
the  system  ? — Our  resident  Commissioner  beyond 
measure. 

24240.  And  on  whom  are,  in  fact,  all  the  Commis- 
sionci's,  more  or  less,  dependent  for  information  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  system  ? — I do  not  feel 
myself  dependent  upon  anyone.  I have  the  nxles. 

I have  the  reports,  and  I do  not  think  I could  be 
easily  misled.  I might  forget  particular  rules  or  facts, 
but  I do  ixot  think  I am  dependent  upon  anyone. 

24241.  Now,  in  your  paper  you  say,  “every  im- 


portant matter,  and  every  case  not  already  settled  by 
precedent  is  brought  before  the  Board?” — Yes. 

24242.  After  nearly  forty  years  of  its  existence 
what  important  matters  have  you  in  view  in  such  a 
a statement? — Any  moment  a question  might  arise 
and  does  arise,  which  parties  think  is  different  from 
anything  that  has  taken  place  before. 

24243.  Any,  you  consider? — Yes. 

24244.  So  that  there  is  nothing  by  precedent  or 
analogy  to  settle  the  question? — Often  that  is  the 

24245.  Can  you  mention  any  such  cases?— Well 
on  the  last  occasion,  some  gentlemen  wished  to  have 
religious  education  given  twice  a day,  aixd  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  it  was  found,  I believe,  after,  I believe 
more  than  thirty  years  or  so,  we  had  no  rules  to  meet 
that  case  exactly,  and  yet  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
quite  subversive  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  to 
permit  it. 

24246.  Now,  you  have  inferred  also  to  every  case  not 
already  settled,  and  you  say  that  “no  officer  can  be  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed,  promoted  or  degraded,  rewarded 
or  punished,  except  by  a vote  of  the  Board  ?” — Yes. 

24247.  “ And  all  the  officers  are  required  to  consult 
the  Boaid  before  their  final  action  in  any  matter  of 
novelty  and  importance.”  Does  the  Board  itself  fre- 
quently alter  its  decisions? — Yes,  sometimes ; not  fre- 
quently ; but  sometimes  it  does. 

24248.  And  does  the  Boaid  retain  in  its  own  hands 
the  power  of  fining  teachers  or  officers  ? — Yes. 

24249.  In  many  cases  have  those  fines  been  re- 
mitted— in  the  case  of  teachers,  clerks,  inspectors  and 
others  ? — I should  think  they  are  sometimes. 

24250.  Has  it  happened  that  officers  dismissed  have 
been  reinstated  and  restored,  either  to  their  former  or 
to  some  other  branch  of  the  service  ? — That  has  hap- 
pened ; not  very  often.  I remember  it  happening  to  a 
sub-inspector,  or  inspector,  who  was  dismissed,  and 
afterwards  made  schoolmaster. 

24251.  What  was  his  name? — I may  be  mistaken 
in  the  name,  and  should  not  like  to  put  it  in  a blue 
book. 

24252.  Can  you  furnish  to  this  Commission,  through 
you,  the  minutes  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  1862, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  M'Auley,  once  an  inspector  of  Na- 
tional schools? — I can  get  them  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission, but  not,  however,  through  me.  I will  apply, 
and  get  them  for  you.  There  were  two  persons,  I 
think,  of  the  name,  one  an  inspector  and  one  a pro- 
fessor, and  I do  not  know  which  you  have  in  view. 

24253.  The  inspector.  The  professor  was  M'Gauley ; 
but  it  is  M'Auley  I refer  to? — Very  well. 

24254.  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  have  it  put  into 
form,  and  have  it  put  into  connexion  with  your  evi- 
dence ? — I will  have  it  sent  to  the  Commission  as  a 
separate  document.  I have  no  objection  whatever  to 
its  being  furnished  to  the  Commission ; but  I do  not 
wish  to  hand  it  in  as  something  that  I know. 

24255.  Well,  in  the  first  place  this  officer  was  dis- 
missed the  service? — Yes. 

24256.  As  it  was  supposed,  on  very  good  grounds? 
—Yes. 

24257.  Through  whom  was  it  that  his  case  was  re- 
considered by  the  Board — through  whose  influence — I 
do  not  mean  through  what  Commissioner’s  influence, 
but  through  what  extern  influence  was  it  done? — I do 
not  think  there  was  any  extern  influence. 

24258.  Was  not  a memorial  presented,  requesting 
the  Board  to  reinstate  this  officer? — I believe  there 

24259.  From  whom  did  that  memorial  come? — I am 
not  able  to  tell  the  names  to  it.  I will  get  the  me- 
morial. 

24260.  Can  you  tell  any  of  the  names? — I do  not 
think  I could  tell  any  single  name  to  it. 

24261.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Archbishop 
Mcllale’s  was  one  of  the  names  ? — I do  not.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  he  was  not ; but  if  accurate  knowledge 
is  wanted  I will  get  it  with  perfect  certainty. 

24262.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  an  unusual  circum- 
stance for  a memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  in 
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•'favour  of  any  body  who  has  been  dismissed  ?- — 1 believe 
it  is  the  invariable  practice.  I do  not  remember  ever 
a case  of  a dismissal  in  which  there  was  not  a respect- 
able memorial  got  up  requesting  us  to  rehear  the  case. 

24263.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  the  meantime  will 
you  furnish  this  Commission  with  the  minutes  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  and  the  memorial  to  which  you 
.have  referred  ?— Certainly. 

24264.  You  do  not  approve  of  what  you  call  in  your 
paper  “ the  rival  system,”  that  is,  a small  paid  body  of 
Commissioners  of  Education? — No,  I do  not. 

24265.  You  say  that,  “ under  the  present  system, 
all  the  business  is,  in  fact,  transacted  by  responsible 
men  well  acquainted  with  the  most  minute  details," 
and  so  on.  Who  are  they  ? — They  are,  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  the  two  Secretaries,  the  two  Chiefs  of 
Inspection. 

24266.  Now,  leaving  out  the  Resident  Commis  - 
sioner, whom  you  have  named,  do  the  public  or  the 
Government  know  those  Secretaries  and  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection as  responsible  men  ? — No ; I do  not  think  they 
do.  They  consider  us  responsible,  and  we  will  take 
care  that  they  shall  not  lead  us  into  any  scrape.  They 
are  responsible  to  us,  and  we  are  responsible  to  the 
public. 

24267.  But,  to  a considerable  extent,  should  you  not 
regard  the  Commissioners  as  in  the  hands  of  their  own 
oflicers  ? — Less,  I believe,  than  in  most  Boards. 

24268.  You  say  that  “ those  men  practically  do  the 
chief  work”  and  that  “ it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  they  are  called  ‘ officers  ’ or  ‘Commissioners’  ” 1 
-Yes. 


24269.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  statement? — Yes. 

24270.  Are  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  law  the  re- 
sponsible men  ? — No  ; they  are  responsible  for  their 
own  business,  but  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  what 
is  done  outside  their  own  offices. 

24271.  But  are  not  the  judges  the  parties  held  by 
the  Government  and  the  country  as  reponsible  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  law  ? — They  are  respon- 
sible for  the  cases  that  they  try  themselves,  but  they 
feel  a very  quiet  mind  about  any  mistakes  that  are 
made  in  the  offices. 

24272.  You  also  say  that  “ there  is  over  these 
oflicers  a body  of  men  called  the  Commissioners,  who, 
to  a considerable  extent,  represent  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  general  community  ? ” — Yes. 

24273.  What  is  the  benefit  of  having  a body  to  re- 
present those  interests  and  feelings  ? — Because  the  acts 
of  the  Commissioners  are  likely  to  affect  the  interests 
and  the  feelings  of  the  community,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
important  that  the  Commissioners  should  know  what 
those  interests  and  feelings  are. 

24274.  But  are  not  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
community  greatly  divided  with  regard  to  the  acts  of 
the  Commissioners  ? — They  are  very  much,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  desirable  that  every  class  should  have  a 
representation. 


24275.  And  do  you  think  it  either  a necessity  or  a 
desirable  thing  to  have  a large  body  to  represent  divided 
feelings  ? — I do. 

24276.  Are  not  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system  both  few  in  number  and  easily  understood  ? — 
They  are  few  in  number,  and,  in  most  cases  easily 
understood ; but  a number  of  cases  occur  on  the  line 
which  cause  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 

24277.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  always  easily 
applied  1 — Not  always  easily  applied.  I think  a fair 
man  could  find  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  them  ; 
but  if  a man  takes  the  rules  to  spell  out  how  much  he 
ran  do  adverse  to  the  spirit  without  violating  the  letter, 
it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  say  what  is  to  be  done. 

■ icv  ^ev‘  Wilson. — Part  of  your  statement 
ls’  “When  any  important  step  is  to  be  taken,  its 
f 011  the  interests  and  feelings  of  every  class  is 
mlt  and  represented  at  the  Board.”  To  what  im- 
portant step  do  you  refer,  for  instance,  and  how  does 
mat  apply  ? I could  mention  several.  We  had,  for 
instance,  dismissions  about  how  far  the  practice  of 
a-ing  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  schools  at  stated 
3 could  be  continued  or  not.  It  evidently  would 


be  very  prejudicial  to  the  minority  of  Protestants  to  Feb.  16,  1869. 
have  them  marked  out  five  or  six  times  a day  in  pre-  — — 

sence  of  their  school-fellows  as  omitting  a religious  jjfintifort 
observance.  Now,  though  I think  that  that  practice  Longficld. 
ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  voted  for  its  discontinu- 
ance, I would  not  do  so  if  the  discontinuance  was  felt 
as  a grievance  by  a great  number  of  my  fellow-country- 
men ; and  therefore  it  was  very  important  that  our 
opinion  should  be  fortified  by  a very  large  body  of 
the  same  religion  in  our  Board  who  supported  us  in 
carrying  out  the  rule. 

24279.  Since  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners, has  not  the  board-room  itself  been  the 
scene  several  times  of  divided  feelings  ? — Certainly. 

24280.  And  numerous  protests  ? — Certainly. 

242S1.  You  say  that,  “ In  a large  Board,  composed 
of  unconnected  members,  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
system  of  mutual  concession,”  and  so  on ; and  “ It  is 
difficult  to  prevent  a tacit  understanding  of  this  kind 
from  growing  up  among  a very  small  body  of  men, 
where  the  common  employment  which  brings  them 
together  engrosses  a considerable  portion  of  their 
time.”  Now,  should  you  apply  that  as  a general 
principle  ? — I think  that  the  spirit  of  the  bureau  is 
very  apt  to  prevail  amongst  a small  body  of  men  who 
are  supported  by  the  system  which  they  are  adminis- 
tering. 

24282.  Should  you  apply  that  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  ? — There  is  danger  of  it  there. 

24283.  Are  they  not  a small  Board  ? — Yes. 

24284.  Are  they  not  distinguished  at  once  by 
fairness,  impartiality,  uniformity  of  interpretation  of 
their  rules,  and  firmness  in  their  administration  ? — 

They  are  a very  respectable  body.  I have  a very 
high  opinion  of  them ; and  I knew  them  on  one  occa- 
sion to  be  obliged  to  rescind  a vote  that  they  gave,  in 
consequence  of  a particular  feeling  not  being  repre- 
sented at  the  Board.  They  dismissed  a chaplain  for 
what  they  conceived  to  be  misconduct ; and  they  were 
obliged  to  reinstate  him.  That  could  not  happen  in  our 
Board. 

24285.  Have  you  not  rescinded  decisions  to 
which  you  have  come? — Oh,  yes;  but  not  in  obedi- 
ence to  a popular  cry.  If  such  a case  came  before  our 
Board  the  chaplain  would  have  been  so  well  repre- 
sented that  we  should  have  conceived  it  was  a case 
in  which  it  would  have  been  most  proper,  on  the 
whole,  to  let  it  pass. 

24286.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Could  you  meddle  with 
a chaplain? — We  would  meddle  with  a chaplain;  but 
we  should  do  so  after  very  full  consideration,  and 
letting  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  persuasion  consider 
his  case  most  fully. 

24287.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  many  chaplains 
have  you? — We  have  none.  We  have  two  chaplains 
that  we  do  not  pay ; but  we  have  what  is  equivalent 
to  chaplains  in  the  same  spirit.  A great  number  of 
clergymen  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  patrons 
of  schools. 

24288.  You  say  that,  “The  Resident  Commissioner 
forms  a connecting  link  between  the  officers  of  the 
institution  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners.”  Whence 
the  necessity  of  this  connecting  link.  Could  not  such 
a link  be  equally  established  if  there  was  a small 
Board  of  paid  Commissioners? — Of  course.  The 
largeness  of  the  Board,  and  their  being  unpaid,  makes 
it  desirable  to  have  this  connecting  link. 

24289.  You  say,  “ He  sits  on  every  committee, 
and  attends  every  meeting  of  the  Board.”  Who 
compose  the  committee  ? — They  are  committees  selected 
on  particular  occasions. 

24290.  From  what  body  ? — From  the  Board  at  large. 

24291.  What  are  your  committees? — Well,  I have 
been  on  book  committees,  on  committees  for  revising 
the  rules,  and  on  agricultural  committees.  Those  are 
the  chief  committees,  and  the  only  committees,  I may 
say,  on  which  I have  been. 

24292.  I think  you  have  given  us  to  understand 
that  the  committees  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  and  the  officers? — The  ordi- 
nary routine  committees  consist  of  the  Resident  Com- 
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Pel>.  16,  I860,  missioner  and  the  officers;  but  there  are  special  com- 

mittee  men  when  there  is  any  special  object  to  inquire 

RightHon.  into 

Low'SeP  24293.  You  also  say,  that  “through  him  all  the 

chief  officers  learn  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
Board,”  should  not  their  acquaintance  be  with  the  rules 
and  practical  details  of  the  system,  rather  than  with 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Board  ?— 1 They  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  and  practical  details  without  the 
interference  of  the  Commissioners.  They  learn  them 
by  custom  and  by  reading  the  rules ; but  other  mat- 
ters they  know  only  by  their  being  pointed  out  to 
thorn  by  the  Commissioner.  I do  not  know  that  I have 
made  myself  understood. 

24294.  Are  not  the  rules  fixed? — They  are. 

24295.  Of  course  subject  to  alteration? — Yes. 

24296.  But  are  not  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
Board  a varying  quantity  ? — I do  not  think  the  feel- 
ings and  the  opinions  of  the  Board  vary  much  ; but  dif- 
ferent questions  arise  which  bring  in  new  feelings  and 
opinions. 

24297.  Should  you  not  regard  it  as  quite  enough 
for  the  officers  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Board? — No,  because  cases  may  arise  in  which 
the  officer  may  not  know  that  there  has  been  a decision 
exactly  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  he  confers  with  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  who  tells  him  that  the  prac- 
tice ought  to  be  so  and  so. 

24298.  But  the  Commissioners  surely  do  not  leave 
it  to  any  one  of  their  body  to  communicate  simply 
orally  their  finding — do  they  not  give  a finding  in 
writing? — Wherever  there  is  a decision  made,  the 
officers  can  know  that. 

24299.  In  fact,  under  a divided  Board,  with  divided 
feelings  and  interests,  may  not  the  officers  be  often 
placed  in  difficulties  ? — The  officer  is  in  no  difficulty 
if  he  acts  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment — that 
is,  a reasonable  judgment. 

24300.  That  is,  if  he  acts  according  to  the  rules'? — 
Of  course  ; according  to  the  clear  rules,  or  according  to 
a doubtful  interpretation  if  he  acted  according  to  the 
best  of  a reasonable  judgment. 

24301.  But  if  he  seeks  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  a Board  who  are  divided,  do 
you  not  conceive  that  he  is  placed  in  a difficulty  ? — 
If  he  violates  the  rules  he  is. 

24302.  You  also  say  that  “ the  Board  can  never  fall 
into  any  mistake  from  ignorance  of  its  rules,  or  of  the 
facts  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.”  Has  the  Board 
never  fallen  into  a mistake  from  ignorance  of  its  rules  ? 
— I do  not  remember  any  occasion  on  which  it  has 
done  so. 

24303.  Do  you  know  the  late  rule  passed  in  1866  ? — 
I do  not  know  it  by  the  name  of  the  rule  of  1866. 

24304.  In  reference  to  religious  instruction? — Yes, 
I do. 

24305.  You  are  acquainted  with  that  rule? — Yes. 

24306.  And  the  nature  and  extent  and  bearing  of 
it? — Yes. 

24307.  To  what  officer  do  the  Commissioners  speci- 
ally look  for  its  interpretation? — We  do  not  look  to 
anyone  for  its  interpretation.  If  the  rule  is  violated, 
the  violation  comes  before  us,  and  we  interpret  it. 

24308.  Have  you  ever  yet  given  a decided  interpre- 
tation of  your  own  rule  of  1866? — Of  course  not,  be- 
cause our  object  is  to  give  a rule  winch  does  not  require 
interpretation.  If  we  gave  an  interpretation,  that  in- 
terpretation should  be  the  rule. 

24309.  Have  not  managers  of  schools  and  others 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  requested  the  Board  to 
give  them  an  interpretation  of  their  own  rule  that  they 
might  know  how  to  conform  to  it  ? — Whenever  a ques- 
tion is  asked  of  us,  bona  fide,  we  answer  it,  but  we  do 
object  to  persons,  as  it  were,  cross-examining  us  on 
questions  not  likely  to  occur,  in  order  to  get  our  opinion 
on  all  possible  cases.  We  think  when  the  case  occurs 
it  is  time  enough  for  us  to  answer  it.  If  we  thought 
there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  we  would  answer ; but 
we  rather  avoid  that  kind  of  correspondence. 

21310.  Has  there  never  been  a reasonable  doubt  ex- 
pressed to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 


interpretation  of  that  rule  ? — I do  not  remember  such  a 
case.  There  may  have  been  such  a case,  and  if  there 
was,  we  should  discuss  it,  and  an  answer  would  be  given. 

24311.  Did  not  Lord  Antrim  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Commi ssioners  to  know  how  he  should  act  with  regard  to 
that  rule,  whether  it  compelled  him  to  forcibly  expel 
a child  ? — I do  not  remember  the  question.  It  may 
have  been  asked  when  I was  in  the  country. 

24312.  Then  are  you  aware  that  he  did  not  obtain 
a specific  answer  from  the  Commissioners  as  to  how  to 
interpret  or  apply  that  rule  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing about  it.  If  it  ever  took  place  it  was  while  I was 
absent.  I was  absent  a good  deal  of  the  year  1868 
at  the  Commission  in  London,  and  whatever  took 
place  then,  I was  not  aware  of. 

24313.  May  I ask  again,  to  what  officer,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  the  Commissioners  specially  look 
for  a fair  and  proper  interpretation  of  that  rule  ? — To 
no  officer.  They  would  interpret  it  themselves. 

24314.  And  why  have  they  not  done  so — why  have 
they  not  given  a specific  answer  ? — I do  not  remember 
the  facts  at  all. 

24315.  Are  the  chief  officers  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  rule,  and  do  they  agree  as  to  its  interpreta- 
tion ? — I never  heard  a difference  of  opinion  amongst 
them ; but  if  they  disagreed  we  should  then  feel  it 
necessary  to  give  an  answer  to  our  officers. 

24316.  But  have  the  officers  themselves  not  fre- 
quently appealed  to  you  for  a uniform  interpretation? 
I do  not  know  that  they  have  frequently  done  so.  But 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  an  officer  has  asked 
us  what  has  been  done  in  particular  circumstances,  and 
we  always  answer  him. 

24317.  Have  not  this  rule,  and  the  interpretation, 
and  the  application  of  it,  given  rise  to  more  correspond- 
ence than  anything  else  since  the  passing  of  the  rule 
in  1866  ? — I believe  it  has  given  rise  to  a good  deal  of 
correspondence.  I am  not  able  to  compare  the  amount 
with  the  correspondence  on  other  subjects. 

24318.  Can  you,  as  a Commissioner  of  Education, 
give  an  interpretation  of  that  rule  ? — I think  I can. 

24319.  The  words  of  the  rule  are  these  : — No  pupil, 
who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a 
Protestant,  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance 
during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case  the 
teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic ; 
and  no  pupil,  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or 
guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic,  is  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  in- 
struction, in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction 
is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further,  no  pupil  is 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the 
time  of  any  religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents 
or  guardians  object.  Provided,  however,  that  in  case 
any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his  desire  that  his 
child  shall  receive  any  particular  religious  instruction, 
and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a book  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  school,  when  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during 
which  such  religious  instruction  only  is  given.  The 
entry  in  the  book  shall  be  signed  with  the  name  or  mark 
of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspector,  so  often  as  he  visits  the 
school."  Supposing  a Roman  Catholic  child  should 
come  to  a school,  the  patron  of  which  is  a Protestant, 
and  the  teacher  a Protestant,  and  insist  on  remaining 
for  the  religious  instruction,  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  being  used,  does  your  rule  bind  the 
teacher  to  expel  that  child  by  force  1 — 1 think  it  does. 

24320.  Supposing  that  there  is  a Protestant  of  one 
religious  denomination,  as  the  teacher,  giving  religious 
and  Bible  catechetical  instruction,  does  your  rule  bind 
him  to  expel,  or  put  out  by  force  a child  of  another 
Protestant  denomination  ? — I think  it  does  not. 

24321.  Is  that  the  interpretation  of  your  rule,  do 
you  think,  which  would  be  given  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — I think  it  is.  , 

24322.  Then,  for  instance,  should  you  approve  ot 
this  as  a record  by  one  of  your  officers ™‘e 
teacher,  John  Blaney,  who  is  a member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  gives'  catechetical  religious  instruction 
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to  the  pupils  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,,  without 
having  obtained  the  written  authority  for  so  doing 
from  the  parents  of  such  pupils.  This  practice  is  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  the  Board  ; and  the  inspector  is 
requested  to  see  that  teacher  observe  the  rule  in 
future.”  Is  that  a correct  interpretation  of  your  rule 
assigned  by  one  of  your  officers? — I.  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  signed  by  one  of  our  officers,  but  I should 
consider  that  not  a correct  interpretation  of  the  rule  ; 
because  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  intended  merely  to 
relate  as  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  not  as  between  Protestants  of  different  deno- 
minations. I never  heard  that  any  jealousy  ex- 
isted between  different  denominations  of  Protestants. 
They  had  no  objection  to  the  instruction  being  fairly 
given. 

’ 24323.  Are  you  not  aware  that  many  Protestants 
think  that  the  differences  between  them  and  the 
Unitarians,  for  instance,  as  to  religious  dogma  or  faith, 
are  as  great  as  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  t— ' They  do. 

24324.  Would  your  rule  authorize  a teacher,  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  Bible  and 
Catechism  of  the  Church,  approved  of  by  the  Church, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  to  a Unitarian  child  ? — 

I think  the  rule  would  sanction  it,  if  the  child  did  not 
stay  away,  or  the  parent  keep  him  away.  A U nitarian 
parent  would  have  little  objection  to  it.  They  are 
not,  at  all  suspicious  as  a body. 

24325.  Then  you  adhere  to  your  opinion,  that  the 
record,  which  I have  just  now  read,  is  not  a proper 
interpretation  of  your  rule  ? — Yes  ; I disagree  with  it. 

24326.  Then  the  record  which  I have  read  is  signed 
by  P.  J.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection.  Your  interpre- 
tation differs  from  his  interpretation  of  the  rule  ? — It 

24327.  Then  I presume  you  agree  in  the  interpre- 
tation given  by  Mr.  Bole,  District  Inspector  : — “ The 
entry  made  by  Mr.  Keenan  on  last  page  appears  to 
have  been  made  under  a misapprehension,  as  the 
Board’s  rules  do  not  require  certificate  of  parent  where 
the  catechetical  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  the 
faith  of  a child  of  one  Protestant  denomination,  the 
teacher  being  of  a different  Protestant  denomination. 
— William  Bole,  Distinct  Inspector.  9th  September, 
1868.”  You  agree  in  that  interpretation  ? — Yes.  That 
is,  I think,  what  I have  stated. 

24328.  Then  follows  this  certificate : — “ I certify  that 
the  above  are  correct  extracts  from  the  ‘ District  In- 
spector’s Observation  Book  of  Tonduff  National  school.’ 
—James  Boyle,  Presbyterian  Minister,.  Manager 
of  Tonduff  National  school.  9th  February,  1869  ?” — 

I.  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I did  not  intend  to  ex- 
press a doubt  about  it  when  I said  I did  not  know 
whether  it  was  signed  by  one  of  our  officers  or  not,  but 
merely  that  I did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I agree 
with  the  second  and  not  with  the  first. 

24329.  Now,  with  an  officer  of  such  experience  as 
Mr.  Keenan  giving  such  an  interpretation  of  your  rule, 
is,,  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  manager  or  teacher 
should  have  difficulty  in  interpreting  that  rule  of  1866  ? 
— Certainly  it  shows  that  we  did  not  frame  the  rule  as 
well  as  we  perhaps  might  have  done. 

24330.  You  say  that  “ the  appointment  of  a second 
paid  Commissioner,  so  that  one  should  be  a Roman 
Catholic  and  one  a Protestant,  would  combine  all  the 
advantages  expected  from  a small  paid  Board  with 
those  which  are  secured  by  its  present  constitution.” 
Has  not  the  one  paid  Commissioner  so  discharged  his 
duties,  that  already  are  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  ex- 
pected from  a small  paid  Board  with  those  that  are 
secured  by  its  present  constitution  ? — I think  so.  There 
has  been  no  discontent  felt ; but  I think  he  is  over- 
worked. 

24331.  Has  he  not  given  full  satisfaction  to  the 
Roman  Catholics? — I think  lie  has. 

24332.  And  often,  at  the  risk  of  not  satisfying  the 
Protestants  ? — Yes. 

24333.  Now,  if  one-half  of  the  Board  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  that  one-half  is  thoroughly  united, 
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and  that,  the  Protestants  of  the  different  denominations 
upon  the  Board  are.  divided,  and  belonging  to  different 
sections  of  the  community,  why  should  the  second  paid 
Commissioner  be  a Roman  Catholic  when  one-lialf  of 
the  Commissioners  are  already  Roman  Catholics? — 
He  would  count  as  one  of  the  ten  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Macdonnell  counts  as  one  of  the  ten  Protestants. 
The  Roman  Catholic  paid  Commissioner  would  count 
as  one  of  the  ten  Roman  Catholics;  so  that  it  would 
not  alter  the  relative  power  in  the  Board.  It  would 
merely  give  what  I think  I have  already  mentioned  to 
the  Chairman,  a power  of  conferring  with  persons  of 
Ids  own  religious  persuasion,  which  might  be  deemed 
of  some  value. 

24334.  Substantially  has  not  the  officer  indicated 
already  the  power  and  privilege  of  conferring  with 
those  of  his  own  denomination  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Macdonnell  lias  given  full  satisfaction  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  ? — He  has. 

24335.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a double  secretariat,  one  of  the  secretaries  being 
a Catholic  and  the  other  a Protestant,  is  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  unanimous  working  of  the  system,  in 
which  all  parties  should  feel  equal  confidence  in  the  per- 
sons at  the  head  of  affairs? — do  you  not  think  that  one 
secretary  being  an  honest  man,  and  anxious  to  discharge 
his  duty  fairly  and  consistently,  would  be  as  efficient  and 
likely  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners 
as  a double  secretariat,  one  secretary  being  a Roman 
Catholic  and  the  other  a Protestant  ? — I think  that 
one  would  do  the  business  as  well ; but  in  order  to  get 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  to  be  in  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  them,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  two. 

24336.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a very  desirable 
thing  in  this  country  that  Catholics  should  feel  con- 
fidence in  Protestants  and  Protestants  in  Catholics, 
and  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  not  look  on 
each  other  as  men  watching  each  other,  and  each 
anxious  to  steal  a march  on  the  other  ? — I think  it  is 
desirable  that  that  should  exist ; but  it  does  not  exist. 

24337.  Is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  not  exist  when 
in  a great  public  Board  it  is  assumed  that  Catholics 
cannot  be  trusted  and  Protestants  cannot  be  trusted, 
but  that  each  must  watch  his  neighbour  ?— No  ; I 
think  they  are  more  likely  to  have  confidence  in  men 
of  any  opposite  creed  when  they  are  not  compelled  to 
have  that  confidence  in  them  when  they  are  told  “ you 
shall  have  a secretary  of  your  own  religion  if  you  wish 
to  confer  with  him." 

24338.  That  being  the  case  then  how  far  would  you 
carry  that  principle  because  there  are  differences  of 
religion  amongst  some  classes  of  Protestants?  The 
Unitarian  and  the  Trinitarian  Protestants  feel  jeal- 
ousies and  sectarian  differences  arise ; and  where  would 
the  end  of  it  be  ?— It  is  all  a matter  of  degree— -just  as 
far  as  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  easy  work- 
ing of  the  system.  I hope  the  day'  will  come  when  it 
will  not  be  necessary. 

24339.  Do  you  think  that  the  double  secretariat  is 
likely  to  bring  about  that,  so  far  as  you  can  form  an 
opinion? — Not  in  my  time,  I am  afraid  ; but  I think 
things  are  tending  to  that. 

24340.  Master  Broolce. — Has  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
ever  practically  interfered  with  the  rules  that  have 
been  laid  before  him  ? — He  has  never  been  consulted 
except  on  one  occasion,  and  I think  he  showed  that  he 
took  a great  interest  in  the  rule  on  that  occasion. 

24341.  Do  you  mean  in  1840?— No  ; there  was  no 
necessity  for  consulting  him  then ; but  in  1866,  in 
reference  to  the  rule  that  I have  been  examined  on. 

24342.  That  is  the  only  instance  you  remember  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — I 
believe  that  is  the  only  instance  that  took  place. 

24343.  Was  not  that  rule  of  1866  suggested  by- 
Mr.  Fortescuo  ; did  not  the  suggestion  actually  come 
from  the  Government? — I believe  it  was,  but  that,  of 
course,  would  not  exempt  us  from  the  necessity,  of  sub- 
mitting the  rule  in  its  exact  terms  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ; and  I believe  the  correspondence  led  to  some 
changes  in  the  rule  until  it  was  finally  fixed  upon. 


Feb.  Hi,  1869. 

Right  Hon. 
Mountifort 
Longfieiil. 
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Feb.  10,  1869.  24344.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath — You  said  that 

I?i  htH~ n you  W0l,ld  not  regard  merely  material  advantage  in 
Mouiitifort  referring  these  questions  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Longfleld.  Council  as  compared  with  referring  it  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  personally? — No. 

24345.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  why  you 
think  not? — Because  I do  not  see  any  advantage. 
The  Council  is,  in  fact,  a larger  body  than  the  Board, 
most  of  the  members  knowing  nothing  about  the  rules 
and  not  likely  to  give  any  attention  to  them. 

24346.  You  are  aware,  I dare  say,  that  important 
questions  are  referred  beforehand  to  a Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  order  to  report  to  the  Council 
itself.  Would  not  that  be  desirable  in  a case  of  this 
kind  ? — I think  it  is  better  on  the  whole  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  choose  what  advisers  he  may  take. 
When  he  is  called  upon  to  act  it  is  on  his  responsi- 
bility as  representing  the  nation  at  large. 

24347.  May  I ask  your  opinion  upon  a scheme 
that  lias  been  laid  before  this  Commission  ? A scheme 
of  this  kind  has  been  suggested  that  the  State  should 
concern  itself  merely  with  the  secular  education  of  the 
children  in  the  primary  schools,  leaving  it  to  the 
patron  of  each  school  to  give  religious  instruction 
just  as  he  pleased,  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways  that  he 
desired,  the  State  taking  care,  by  means  of  its  In- 
spectors, that  the  secular  education  should  reach  the 
standard  that  it  considered  necessary.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  that  as  compared  with  the  existing  system  ? — 
That  it  is  not  suited  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  because 
it  would  not  make  any  provision  for  the  minority. 
Where  there  was  a large  body  of  persons  of  one  reli- 
gious persuasion,  the  minority  would  have  no  choice, 
except  to  go  to  no  school,  or  to  a very  indifferent 
school,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
clergy  of  a different  persuasion. 

24348.  Supposing  the  case  of  those  small  minorities 
was  provided  for  by  voluntary  associations,  would 
that  objection  lie  ? — It  woidd  prevent  it  from 
being  quite  so  mischievous,  but  it  would  not  prevent 
it  from  being  unjust,  that  a school  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  which  the  minority  would  not  be 
permitted  to  attend — substantially  not  permitted,  be- 
cause they  could  only  attend  on  a condition  which  was 
wrong.  I do  not  think  that  a person  receiving  money 
from  the  State  for  the  support  of  a school  has  a 
right  to  put  a condition  on  any  child,  which  would 
make  it  improper  for  that  child  to  attend  the  school. 

24349.  You  are  aware  that  the  two  largest  religious 
communities  in  this  country  seem  to  advocate  a plan 
of  that  kind,  that  they  agree  so  far  ? — I am  not  awax-e 
of  that.  The  clergy  on  both  sides  naturally  like  it ; 
it  is  certainly  more  convenient  to  them  to  be  free  from 
all  restrictions. 

24350.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  that  scheme 
meets  the  views  of  a large  portion  of  the  laity  on  both 
sides  ? — I think  not.  I think  that  the  laity  on  both 
sides  are  satisfied  with  the  present  system. 

24351.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  have  stated  that  the 
Inspectors  under  your  Board  were  Protestants  and 
'Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

24352.  And  that  vacancies  are  filled  up  from  each 
persuasion  as  they  occur  ? — I think  so. 

24353.  Now,  in  the  districts  to  which  those  In- 
spectors ai-c  appointed,  is  there  any  reference  made  to 
the  religious  belief  of  the  majority  of  that  district  in 
sending  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic  Inspector  ; 
or  do  you  send  Protestant  and  Catholic  Inspectors 
indiscriminately  ? — Nearly  indiscriminately. 

24354.  You  were  asked  to  what  body  the  changes 
in  the  rules  were  displeasing,  and  you  mentioned  that 
they  were  displeasing  to  the  Presbyterian  body 
especially?- — That  was  the  body  that  chiefly  objected 
to  the  rules,  I do  not  remember  many  protests. 

24355.  But  were  there  not  other  changes  made  at  an 
earlier  time  which  were  the  means  of  reconciling  that 
body  to  the  system  which  it  now  adopts  ? — There  were 
some  changes  made  before  I was  a member  of  the 
Board,  which  I believe  reconciled  them  to  some  extent 
to  the  system. 

24356.  But  at  the  pi'esent  time  we  might  say  that 


the  Presbyterians,  as  a body,  more  approve  of  the- 
Board  than  perhaps  any  other  denomination  ?— Yes  ■ 
I think  they  give  more  cordial  support  to  the  Board’ 
I may  add  that  when  we  made  the  rule  originally  re- 
lating to  religious  instruction,  there  were  protests 
against  the  rule  by  both  sides.  The  Presbyterians  I 
believe,  to  a man,  protested,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
px-otested  ; but  the  Church  of  England  who  held  the 
mean  between  them,  tided  to  make  the  rule  as  accom- 
modating as  possible. 

24357.  Then  the  greatest  objection  to  the  system  at 
the  pi-esent  moment  are  the  Roman  Catholics  I sup- 
pose ? — I think  so. 

24358.  More  than  any  other  body  in  the  State? 

Yes  ; they  seem  to  object  to  it  mox-e. 

24359.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  a change 
in  the  rules  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  say 
for  a month,  before  it  is  earned  into  effect? — I see  no 
use  in  it,  and  no  gi-eat  harm  either. 

24360.  You  px-efer  having  those  changes  submitted 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — I think  so,  because  I think 
anything  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  meets  a 
practical  solution  at  once  from  a responsible  person 
whereas  the  matters  submitted  to  Parliament,  as  far 
as  I know,  lie  dead  letters  there. 

24361.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  perhaps  the  Chief  Secretary  also 
generally  represents  one  pax-ticular  party  in  the  State 
and  that  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  such 
changes  of  rules  submitted  whei'e  all  pax-ties  were 
represented,  as  in  Parliament? — Yes,  but  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  gexxex-ally  represents  the  same  party  as  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  repi-esents,  so  that 
I do  not  think  that  thei-e  would  be  much  difference  in 
the  result. 

24362.  Bxxt  the  public  and  the  Board  woxxld  know 
that  any  change  they  were  about  to  make  would  be 
subject  to  be  challenged  iix  Parliament  by  any  party 
whatever  ? — But  it  is  subject  to  be  challenged  in  Par- 
liameixt,  and  our  conduct  is  challenged  in  Parliament 
very  often. 

24363.  But  that  is  after  you  have  decided  upon 
something  ? — Yes. 

24364.  But  would  there  not  be  a difference,  and 
woxxld  yoxx  not  be  safer  if  yoxxr  contemplated  changes 
wex-e  challenged  befox-e  they  were  absolutely  made? 
— Yes  ; bxxt  I think  we  are  safe  enoxxgh,  and  I 
am  not  afxuid  ; but  of  course  it  woxxld  make  us- 
safer. 

24365.  Mi-.  Lease.  — Have  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  ever  expx-essed  publicly  their  px-efex-ence  for  the 
present  system  of  education  over  such  a one  as  that 
alluded  to  by  his  lox-dship  the  Bishop  of  Meath? — 

I am  not  awax-e  that  they  have  ever  done  so.  I do  not 
think  that  they  have  ever  expressed  a px-eference. 

24366.  I understood  you  to  state  your  belief  that 
they  do  not  hold  that  opinion  ? — Yes. 

24367.  May  I ask  yoxx  on  what  gx-ounds  you 
found  that  belief? — I do  not  think  they  have  taken 
any  pax-t  against  our  schools  except  where  it  appeared 
necessax-y  for  political  objects.  I think  that  thex-e  are 
x-easons  why  at  present  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
would  naturally  not  wish  to  take  any  step  that  appeared 
hostile  to  their  clei-gy,  and  very  px-operly  so ; but  I 
think  that  their  not  taking  any  steps  hostile  to  us  is 
a vei-y  strong  ground. 

24368.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  class  that  I pi-esume  you  allude  to — I px-esume  you 
allude  to  the  better  and  more  highly  edxxcated  classes — 
is  not  i t a fact  that  they  adopt  the  denominational  sys- 
tem in  the  education  of  their  own  children,  invariably? 
— So  do  Protestants.  I think  evexy  maix  would  pre- 
fer the  denoxninational  system  for  his  child  to  a genex-al 

24369.  And  why  not  then  for  his  neighbour’s  child? 
— Because  I think,  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  im- 
practicable. Substantially  all  the  advantages  of  a 
denominational  sytem  are  given  at  px-esexxt,  because — 

I will  take  the  case  of  a priest  who  appoints  his  own 
teacher  absolxxtely.  We  do  not  interfere  with  him  at 
all  provided  he  is  a pi\>per  man.  He  may  have  all 
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his  Sunday  for  religious  instruction  ; lie  may  have  one 
day  in  the'  week  entirely  and  exclusively  devoted  to 
religious  instruction ; and  he  may  have  an  hour  in 
every  other  of  the  five  days  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion and  that  is  as  much  as  anyone  would  wish  to 
have.  Our  rules  only  say  that  we  shall  not  give  it 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  secular  instruction,  and 
thereby  deprive  others  of  their  rights. 

24370.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so,  to  make  the  system  of  State  aided  education 
entirely  acceptable  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
various  Churches  in  the  country? — Yes;  I think  it 
would  be,  if  they  would  accept  it. 

24371.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
on  continuously  any  system  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  objected 
very  strongly  on  conscientious  grounds? — If  they 
objected  on  conscientious  grounds,  I do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  to  carry  it  on. 

24372.  Have  you  known  of  any  difficulties  arising 
in  regard  to  the  agricultural  schools  on  the  removal  of 
the  teacher,  in  consequence  of  claims  by  him  as  a 
tenant  against  his  landlord  for  compensation  for  im- 
provements made  during  his  tenancy  ? — I think  we  had 

24373.  What  has  been  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
regard  to  those  cases? — Well,  to  treat  him  with  as 
much  liberality  as  we  could  do  without  robbing  the 
public  funds — to  consider  everything  very  favourably, 
and  to  take  a veiy  merciful  view  of  the  ease. 

24374.  I am  not  speaking  now  of  the  cases  where 
the  teachers  have  been  the  tenants  of  the  Board,  but 
where  they  have  been  tenants  of  a landowner  in  the 
neighbourhood — either  of  the  manager  or  of  any  land- 
owner  who  has  given  the  use  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  for  the  school? — We  could  not  interfere  at 
all  if  he  was  the  tenant  of  another  man. 

24375.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  the  Board  to  make 
the  acceptance  of  some  principle  which  would  guide 
future  possible  arbitration  on  those  occasions  a preli- 
minary to  granting  aid  to  an  agricultural  school  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  would ; and  whenever  we  find  any  litiga- 
tion or  trouble  caused  by  our  leaving  a loophole  for  it, 
we  try  to  stop  that  in  all  future  contracts.  We  are 
made  wiser  by  experience,  but  we  never  had  any  very 
severe  trouble  in  that  respect. 

24370.  Do  you  think  that  supposing  those  schools 
were  extended  in  number,  some  such  scheme  as 
that  which  I have  suggested  would  be  beneficial  in 
some  measure  in  introducing  into  those  particular  dis- 
tricts where  the  schools  might  be  a sounder  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  dealings  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
in  the  way  of  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  just  to 
the  one  without  being  unjust  to  the  other? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  ; but  there  would  be  a good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  it,  because  the  landlord  of  course 
would  not  submit  to  our  rules. 

24377.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit?— I do  not  think  it  likely  that  he  would.  I think 
that  the  landlord  would  make  his  lease  and  say  “ I will 
carry  it  out  myself,  and  appoint  my  own  arbitrators  if 
I have  a dispute.” 

24378.  What  I suggest  is  simply  that  there  should 
be  au  arrangement,  a written  agreement,  entered  into 
that  a certain  amount  of  enjoyment,  or  a certain  cash 
payment  in  case  of  non-enjoyment,  or  something  of 
that  kind  should  be  entered  on  by  both  parties, 
landlord  and  tenant,  leaving  the  Agricultural  In- 
spector of  the  Board  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  case  of 
a dispute.  Do  you  think  that  any  landlord  who  is 
letting  land  for  the  purpose  of  an  agricultural  school 
would  be  likely  to  object  to  an  agreement  like  that  ? — 
I do  not  think  that  a dispute  ever  arises  between  a 
teacher  and  a landlord  of  a school.  The  teacher  does 
not  lay  out  any  money  in  permanent  improvements. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  do  that,  if  they  think 
it  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

24379.  The  Chairman.  — What  business  has  the 
Board  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  model  farms  under 
other  landlords  than  itself? — I am  not  aware  that  the 
teacher  does  take  farms ; but  we  take  farms  and  give 
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teachers,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  Mountifort 
a teacher  is  himself  with  our  privity  a tenant  of  any  Longfield. 
one  else  but  ourselves. 

24380.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Mr.  Dease  was  comparing 
a system  under  which  a teacher  has  land  with  that  of 
an  ordinary  tenant.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is 
no  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  and  for  this  reason 
— the  teacher  holds  the  land  exactly,  or  ought  to  hold 
the  land  exactly,  while  he  holds  his  teacliership,  and 
therefore  might  be  called  upon  at  any  slight  notice  to 
give  it  up.  Well,  in  such  a case  as  that  I think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  some  agreement  by  which 
he  should  receive  compensation  for  growing  crops  if  he 
has  to  give  up  his  land  at  any  moment ; and  the  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  your  Board  could  not  frame 
some  rule  of  compensation  in  that  way,  or  is  it  to  be 
left  to  the  Agricultural  Inspector  to  say  what  payment 
the  teacher  ought  to  receive  ? — That  is  what  I under- 
stood in  saying  that  we  should  treat  him  most  liberally  ; 
but  it  is  rather  new  to  me — I did  not  know  it  before 
— that  the  teachers  in  any  number  hold  farms  under 
anyone  but  the  Board.  If  so,  we  have  not  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  them. 

24381.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — Has  the  subject  of  the  ma- 
nuals for  teaching  geography  belonging  to  the  Board 
come  recently  before  the  Commissioners? — Yes ; I 
have  a proof  of  the  first  part  of  it  now  before  me 
for  correction — not  for  correction  in  the  sense  of  cor- 
recting the  press ; but  it  was  referred  to  Professor 
Jellett  and  to  myself  to  read  over  the  book  to  see  was 
it  a suitable  book — and  the  first  part  of  it  is  now 
before  me. 

24382.  What  was  the  reason  that  the  book  was  left 
in  the  condition  it  was  in  for  so  many  years  ? — I be- 
lieve there  is  no  reason ; it  is  like  a thing  undone 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  its  being  undone,  but  in 
the  press  of  business  they  did  not  make  improvements 
fast  enough. 

24383.  I find  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  that 
the  sales  of  that  book  for  ten  years  are  scarcely  £200, 
whilst  the  sale  of  a book  belonging  to  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  is  recently  dead,  or  rather  two  books 
that  correspond  to  a great  extent — two  books  on  geo- 
graphy— of  the  Board,  in  the  same  ten  years,  amounted 
to  £7,893  8s.  9 d.1 — I think  that  is  a reasonable  proof 
that  the  public  considered  those  books  better  than 
ours. 

24384.  It  was  not  the  public,  but  the  Board? — 

The  Board  do  not  dictate  what  books  they  are  to  try. 

The  schoolmaster  gets  books  according  as  he  thinks  the 
pupils  want  them. 

24385.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  the  fact  of 
this  enormous  number  of  books  purchased  by  the  Board 
of  one  of  their  professors  and  the  disgraceful  state  in 
which  the  books  on  geography  were  left  for  a series 
of  years  ? — It  may  have  been  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  book  on  geography  a good  book,  and,  there- 
fore, bought  the  other  in  preference. 

24386.  Then,  why  is  it  that  that  book  has  been  re- 
commended to  the  teachers  in  training  as  the  book 
from  which  they  were  to  be  examined  ? — The  only 
account  I can  give  is  that  it  was  considered  the  best 
when  it  came  out,  and  that  in  the  press  of  business 
we  did  not  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  we  are  now  doing  it. 

24387.  Then,  in  that  case  you  admit  that  the  Board, 
to  a cei’tain  extent,  allow  books  beside  their  own  to  be 
purchased  in  preference  to  their  own  ? — We  always  do 
that.  We  do  not  require  that  our  books  shall  be 
bought. 

24388.  Is  it  an  open  market  then  to  the  public  ? — 

Yes. 

24389.  Absolutely  ? — Yes  ; they  would  sanction  any 
book  on  geography  that  is  not  an  improper  book. 

Unless  we  see  something  to  object  to  in  it  the  school- 
master may  teach  from  it. 

24390.  But  are  the  printing  and  publishing  public 
aware  of  that  fact? — I believe  they  ax-e. 

24391.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion,  with  a book  hex-e 
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of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Board,  of  which  the 
large  number  of  28,000  copies  were  purchased  in  ten 
years,  that  if  the  market  were  clearly  open  to  the 
public,  that  large  numbers  of  copies  of  that  book  would 
be  bought! — I thipk  one  of  the  professors  of  our 
Board  wrote  some  books  that  were  very  well  adapted 
to.  the  use  of  the  schools  at  the  time,  and  that  they 
got  into  great  circulation  ; and  perhaps  his  connexion 
with  the  Board  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  great  sale,  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  rather 
leant  against  any  book  that  a professor  of  the  Board 
wished  to  write;  and  several  instances,  I may  say, 
have  come  before  the  Board  in  which  we  have  rejected 
a, book  and  discouraged  it  in  consequence  of  its  being 
written  by  an  Inspector  or  professor.  We  would 
rather  that  they  would  not  write  books. 

24392.  Then,  is  not  that  unjust  to  the  professors 
and  teachers  ? — No.  What  we  consider  is  this,  that 
an  Inspector  has  nearly  enough  to  do  in  his  proper 
business,  and  that  if  a book  is  written  by  an  Inspector 
it,  goes  out  with  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  books. 
It  exposes  him  to  the  risk  of  being  thought  a little 
unfair  in  examining  too  much  out  of  his  own  books, 
and  discouraging  answers  that  are  correct  in  them- 
selves but  deviate  a little  from  what  he  says  ; and  in 
that  manner  we  think  that  the  business  will  be  better 
conducted  if  our  Inspectors  do  not  write  books.  It  is 
not  unfair  to  the  Inspector,  because  he  takes  the  office 
with  that  condition. 

24393.  Who  is  it  that  prepares  the  programme  for 
the  teachers  in  training  ? — It  is  prepared,  I fancy,  by 
the  Head  Inspectors  and  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  but, 
of  course,  submitted  to  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

24394.  Then,  they  are  the  parties  who  are  respon- 
sible for  recommending  the  books  to  which  I have 
drawn  your  attention,  for  I find  in  the  returns  of  the 
Board  those  particular  books  recommended  to  the 
teachers,  the  word  “ recommended  ” being  in  a foot- 
note in  reference  to  them  ? — Yes,  we  never  made  an 
alteration,  I think,  in  our  programme ; but  when  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  a book  is  bad,  we  then  take 
steps  to  substitute  a better  book  in  its  place. 

24395.  Then  do  you  think  that  your  statement  that 
it  is  fully  open  to  the  public  applies  really  to  the  case  ; 
where  the  Board  recommends  to  the  teacher  that  this 
is  the  book  in  which  he  is  to  be  examined,  will  he  be 
likely  to  go  and  purchase  another  one  ? — I think  that 
the  book  recommended  is  a considerable  advantage ; 
but  it  is  open  to  the  public — to  all,  except  the  teachers, 
of  course. 

24396.  But  is  the  teacher  to  whom  tlie  book  is 
recommended,  and  who  is  taught  in  it,  and  who  has 
much  to  gain  by  using  it  in  his  schools,  likely  to  go 
and  take  another  book  that  has  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Board  ? — I think  he  is  far  more  likely  to 
take  the  book  recommended,  and,  of  course,  his  object 
is  to  pass  a good  examination  ; and  it  ought  to  make 
us  very  anxious  to  recommend  the  best  books. 

24397.  Then,  practically,  the  author  of  those  books 
has  had,  for  a series  of  years,  a practical  monopoly 
of  the  school-book  trade  of  Ireland? — No;  I. think 
that  is  going  too  far.  He  has  had  a great  advantage 
in  the  sale  of  books  to  a particular  class  of  pupils. 
He  has  had  a great  advantage  in  the  sale  to  that  class 
of  pupils. 

24398.  Does  not  Mr.  Thom  enjoy  the  same  monopoly 
as  regards  the  printing? — No;  it  is  put  up,  I fancy, 
by  contract,  and  whoever  makes  the  best  offer  for  the 
contract  has,  during  the  duration  of  the  contract,  a 
monopoly.  If  anyone  chose  to  underbid  Mr.  Thom 
we  should  be  very  glad  of  it,  and  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  take  his  offer. 

24399.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  other 
publishers  than  Thom  have  published,  and  do  publish, 
our  school-books  ? — Yes ; there  has  been  a corres- 
pondence on  the  subject,  and  we  were  obliged  to  per- 
mit. others  to  publish  our  school-books.  As  soon  as 
we  buy  the  school-book  and  pay  for  it,  it  is  open  to  the 
whole  world  to  publish  it. 

24400.  They  undertaking  to  make  it  conformable  to 
the  standard  ?— Yes. 


24401.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  a new  book,  or -a 
new  edition  of  it,  is  resolved  upon  by  the  Board,  is.  it 
sent  to  some  printer  to  be  set  up  in  type? — Yes. 

24402.  Is  that  put  up  for  competition,  and  offered 
by  contract  before  it  is  set  up? — If  a person  lias  pub- 
lished, as,  for  instance,  in  the  present  case  a 
geography,  he  puts  it  up,  if  he  likes  to  put  it  up,  at 
his  own  expense,  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  interfere. 
Whether  it  ls  put  up  by  contract  or  not  that  is  his 
look-out. 

24403.  And  who  pays  for  the  expense  of  setting  it 
up  in  type? — He  does. 

24404.  Then  the  bill  which  was  exhibited  here  by 
the  accountant  of  the  Board  of  Education,  amounting, 
for  the  setting  of  a small  book,  to  more  than  £280, 

which  was  paid  by  the  Board — that  was  a mistake? 

That  must  have  been  some  book  that  we  were  editing 
ourselves. 

24405.  Then  I suppose  that  applies  to  all  the  books 
that  you  are  editing  yourselves?— Yes. 

24406.  And  in  that  case  it  is  sent  to  the  printer  and 
set  up? — Yes. 

24407.  Is  that  open  to  the  public  to  present  then- 
estimates  for? — Not  open  to  the  public  in  that  par- 
ticular case ; but  I think  our  plan  is  this,  that  we 
have  contracts  which  are  open  to  the  public,  extending 
over  a particular  space  of  time,  and  then  each  indi- 
vidual piece  that  we  send  out  is  sent  to  the  printer 
that  obtains  the  contract. 

24408.  And  when  a book  is  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  order  that  they  may  revise  it,  and  the 
printer  who  has  set  it  up  is  paid  for  setting  it  up,  and 
for  all  the  corrections,  he  has  actually  a monopoly  in  his 
hands? — He  has  a great  advantage  over  anyone  else; 
but  anyone  else  may  print  it  also. 

24409.  But  is  it  likely  that  anyone  else  will  com- 
pete where  one  man’s  expenses  of  setting  it  up  are 
covered? — In  point  of  fact,  they  do  sometimes. 

24410.  This  book  is  a long  time  in  use? — It  is 
known  to  be  a good  book. 

24411.  In  the  case  that  came  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  cost  of  setting  it  up  exceeded  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing many  thousand  copies  of  it  ? — Yes  ; but  that  is, 
I must  say,  an  expense  which  never  could  fairly  be 
thrown  upon  the  printer,  because  that  expense  is  not 
only  the  expense  of  publishing  the  book,  but  it  is.  the 
expense  of  assisting  us  to  compose  it. 

24412.  And  then  is  not  that  an  argument  against 
the  Board  being  publishers  at  all — they  cannot  be 
fair  to  the  trade? — If  we  could  get  good  suitable 
books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  without  publishing, 
I think  it  would  be  better ; but  I do  not  see  any- 
thing unfair  to  the  trade,  because  everybody  that 
uses  any  trade,  gives  an  advantage  pro  tanto  to  tiie 
particular  person  with  whom  he  deals.  If  I am  pub- 
lishing a book  myself,  I go  to  a publisher  and  give 
him  an  absolute  monopoly  so  far  as  regards  that  book. 

24413.  But  is  it  the  business  of  the  State  to  do  so  l 
— No,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  avoid  it ; but  if  we 
think  it  is  best  for  us  to  write  a book,  I do  not. see  how 
we  can  avoid  it. 

24414.  Is  not  the  result  of  the  Board  writing:  and 
publishing  books  at  all  that  it  stops  the  production  of 
school  books  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  see  why  it  should 
stop  the  production  in  Ireland  more  than  in  England, 
because  the  books  are  equally  open  in  both  countries. 

24415.  When  the  Board  are  the  publishers  of  then- 
own  books,  are  not  the  teachers  more  likely  to  take  the 
Board's  books  than  others? — Yes,  they  are. 

24416.  And  therefore  no  person  would  be  likely  to 
compete  with  the  Board  ? — I do  not  say  that  they  will, 
but  I say  that  there  are  several  educational  courses  pub- 
lished in  England  and  Scotland  also,  that  are  very  good. 

24417.  I refer  to  Ireland.  Is  there  any  chance  for 
any  person  outside  the  Board  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  school  books,  and  to  do  it  success- 
fully ? — I think  there  is.  I think  if  a person  wrote  a 
good  school  book,  he  would  partly  have  an  inducemen 
to  write  that,  school  book  in  the  hope  that  the  Boat 
would  take  it  up,  because  if  we  found  it  was.  a goo 

school  book,  we  should  at  once  enter  into  negotiations 
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with  him  to  furnish  us  with  a great  number  of  copies 

24418.  Does  that  apply  to  reading  lessons  1 — It 
would  apply  to  everything  that  we  thought  fit. 

24419.  In  fact,  would  you  give  up  your  present  sys- 
tem of  having  one  uniform  book,  if  other  books  of  a 
wood  quality  were  produced  ? — Yes,  we  should  leave  it 
open,  which  we  do.  But  I do  not  think  it  necessary 
that  the  same  reading  lessons  should  be  taught  to  every 

*^24420.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  ? 

I jo  not  see  any  good  or  any  harm  in  it.  They  have 

merely  the  same  things  in  them.  One  reading  book 
would  put  cat  before  dog,  and  another  dog  before  cat. 
They  are  all  substantially  the  same — every  reading  book 
for  a child. 

24421.  You  stated,  I think,  that  one  secretary  would 
do  the  business  of  the  two.  Would  not  the  secretaries 
answer  better  if  there  were  no  chiefs  of  inspection — is 
there  any  use  for  those  officers  at  all  ? — I think  there 
is.  I think  the  secretaries,  without  the  chiefs  of  in- 
spection, were  rather  overworked,  and  unable  to  do 
the  whole  business.  There  are  a great  many  reports 
every  week  by  inspectors,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  two  very  laborious  gentlemen  to  read  over  those 
reports,  to  make  precis  of  the  reports,  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  anything  material  in 
them. 

24422.  Might  not  the  duties  which  they  now  per- 
form be  dispensed  with  by  a better  reorganization  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  offices? — No;  I think  that  the 
chiefs  of  inspection  perform  offices  which  must  be  per- 
formed  by  somebody,  and  which  are  numerous  enough 
to  employ  one  hai-dwoi’king  man  at  least. 

24423.  Rev.  Mi-.  Coioic. — The  Bishop  of  Meath  put  to 
you  a proposal  which  has  come  befox-e  us.  I will  ask  your 
attention  to  a modification  of  that  proposal  which  has 
also  come  befoi-e  us,  that  the  demands  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  for  denominational  education 
might  be  met  by  a concession  of  this  kind  that  in  large 
places,  places  where  there  is  moi-e  than  one  school 
supported  by  the  State  under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment and  under  Protestant  management,  the  l'estric- 
tions  in  such  cases  might  be  removed,  keeping  all  other 
schools  which  are  maintained  in  localities  which  admit 
only  of  one  school  supported  by  the  State,  to  the 
present  stiict  system  of  the  conscience  clause — that 
greater  facilities  might  be  .allowed  to  them  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  first  class  of  schools,  while  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Board  are  not  waived  in  the  second  class. 
Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  system  or  is  your 
objection  to  that  as  sti-ong  as  to  the  other  ? — By  no 
means  ; there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  woiking  that 
system,  but  I think  it  would  be  free  from  the  objection 
because  the  minority  would  be  found  then  to  support 
tliesokool.  But  in  point  of  fact  I regard  the  grievance 
of  want  of  i-eligious  instraction  as  very  slight,  because 
as  I have  mentioned  afready  there  are  two  days  in  the 
week,  Sunday  and  another  day,  and  in  addition  to  that 
an  hour  every  day  of  the  other  five  days,  on  which 
religious  instruction  can  be  given ; and  that  is  as  much 
religious  instruction  as  any  clergyman  would  wish. 

24424.  Would  there  be  any  gr-eat  difficulty  in 
working  this  system,  which  made  this  change  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Boai-d  under  your  pi-esent  manage- 
ment?— No;  I think  not;  it  could  be  worked;  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  it. 

24425.  The  C/tairman. — How  would  you  guai-d 
against  cases  which  might  arise  of  a minoiity  school 
being  maintained  by  some  zealous  individual  fora  few 
years  and  then  by  his  removal  or  death,  lapsing? — I 
would  apply  the  modification  which  is  suggested  only 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  minoi-ity  was  numerous 
enough  to  have  a school  supported  for  it  by  the  Board. 
In  poiut  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  most  of  the 
schools  are  supported  by  the  Board. 

24426.  Mx-.  Xtolces. — Has  thei-e  been  any  case  of  an 
inspector  of  theNational  Board  who  was  for  several  years, 
stall  events,  suspended,  who  is  now  again  at  work 
under  your  Board? — I think  not.  I should  be  very 
much  surprised  and  disappointed  if  that  took  place. 


24427.  I think  you  expressed  a very  favourable 
opinion  of  schools  taught  by  nuns  ? — Yes. 

24428.  Assuming  them  to  teach  schools  unusually 
well,  is  it  not  a matter  of  public  policy  to  encourage 
them  to  teach  as  many  schools  as  possible  ? — I think 
we  encourage  them  to  have  as  many  schools  as  they 
can  teach  judiciously. 

24429.  We  have  been  told  that  the  limitation  of  the 
nuns  to  one  school  under  a particular  rule  of  the 
Board  was  brought  about  by  an  objection  taken  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Whately.  Is  that  the  case  ? — No ; I 
have  not  sat  at  the  Board  with  Ai-chbishop  Whately. 

24430.  Do  you  remember  the  history  of  that  change 
in  the  rule? — I think  it  ci-eptin.  I do  not  think  it 
was  ever  either  opposed  or  much  discussed ; but  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  teaching  by  the  ladies  in  the 
convents  themselves,  and  all  that  appeared  to  make 
it  a proper  i-egulation. 

24431.  Do  you  think  that  lay  teachei-s  are  not  able 
to  stand  their  ground  against  the  competition  of  nuns, 
without  protection  ? — I think  they  could  if  there  was 
no  superior  influence  at  woi'k.  I think  if  the  people 
were  left  pei-fectly  free  it  would  be  the  case. 

24432.  Were  not  monastic  schools  taken  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  from  its  fii'st  institution? — 
Yes. 

24433.  Did  not  the  Government  acquiesce  in  that 
relation  between  the  Board  and  the  monastic  schools  ? 
— Yes. 

24434.  Do  you  think  that  the  exclusion  of  monas- 
tic schools  from  aid  is  calculated  to  excite  a feeling  in 
the  bi-east  of  the  people  of  something  approaching  to 
persecution,  and  so  alienate  them  from  your  Board  ? — 
I do  not  know  that  it  has  had  that  effect.  I certainly 
would  not  call  not  getting  money  from  the  State  per- 
secution. 

24435.  But  if,  of  two  persons,  one  received  money 
and  the  other  was  refused  money,  would  not  the  latter 
regard  it  as  a serious  grievance  ? — It  is  a disadvantage 
to  him,  but  he  will  not  submit  to  the  terms. 

24436.  If  the  monastic  schools  were  willing  to  take 
your  rules,  would  you  admit  them  to  aid  ? — I do  not 
know  what  the  Board  would  do.  I fancy  that  they 
are  not  very  anxious  to  come  under  the  Board.  The 
only  change  made  in  my  time  was  to  enlarge  their 
powers,  as  I mentioned  before,  which  I was  very  glad 
to  do. 

24437.  I think  you  stated  that  you  did  not  consider 
it  of  the  essence  of  your  system  to  impose  a particular 
set  of  reading  books  ? — Yes. 

24438.  Is  there  any  example  in  any  one  of  the 
6,000  schools  under  the  Board  where  another  set  of 
books  is  employed  ? — I fancy  that  our  own  reading- 
books  are  so  good  and  so  cheap  as  to  exclude  other 
reading  books. 

24439.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  the  exclusive  employment  of  those  books,  but 
simply  their  superior  merit? — Our  giving  them 
cheaply,  of  coui-se,  must  assist  that  very  materially  ; 
but  it  is  desirable  that,  if  we  are  to  have  books  in  the 
schools,  they  should  be  limited  to  a certain  extent. 

24440.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner  that  there  is  a religious 
tone  which  pervades  all  your  reading-books  ?— I think 
there  is. 

24441.  Do  you  think  that  that  religious  tone  is 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ? — I do.  I think  the  people  of  Ireland  are, 
on  the  whole,  a religious  people ; and  the  greatest 
pains  have  been  taken  not  to  allow  a single  thing  in 
that  could  offend  anyone’s  susceptibility. 

24442.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  have,  by  solemn  resolution,  expressed  a prefer- 
ence for  purely  secular  books,  excluding  common  reli- 
gion as  sot  out  in  the  reading  books  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  they  objected  to  any  particular  parts  in  it.  Of 
course,  it  might  destroy  our  books  altogether  if  we 
were  to  have  books  written  that  would  not  show  that 
they  were  written  by  a person  who  believed  in  the 
Supreme  Being  ; and  I think  that  in  that  case  the 
objection  would  take  another  turn.  In  no  ease  can 
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,09.  you  please  an  adversary.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give 
no  just  cause  of  displeasure. 

'■  24443.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  reasons 

which  induced  the  Government  to  appoint  one  paid 
Commissioner,  and  only  one  ? — I am  not  aware  ; it 
was  part  of  the  original  constitution,  and  it  was  thought 
very  desirable  to  have  some  constant  attendant,  and 
accordingly,  that  there  should  be  a Resident  Commis- 
sioner, but  of  course  the  Resident  Commissioner  must 
be  paid.  Mr.  Carlile  was  first. 

24444.  Do  you  remember  that  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  which  the  National  system 
was  based,  recommended  apparently  that  the  whole 
Board  should  be  salaried  1 — I do  not  remember  that 
in  the  report.  It  may  have  been. 

• 4445.  The  recommendation  runs  thus  : — “ The 
Board  of  Education  should  be  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, receiving  salaries,  and  lidding  their  offices 
during  pleasure,  all  persons  being  eligible  without 
religious  distinction.”  Do  you  think  that  the  objec- 
tion which  might  have  arisen  on  making  a second  ap- 
pointment, in  the  person  of  a Roman  Catholic,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  limitation  of  the  paid  Com- 
missioner to  one? — No  ; I do  not  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  matter,  but  I do  not  think  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

24446.  Does  the  paid  Commissioner  occupy  in  any 
sense  a position  inferior  to  the  other  Commissioners? — 
No,  certainly  not ; and  he  is  superior  in  rank  to  most  of 
them.  There  arc  only  three  who  are  superior  in  rank 
to  him. 

24447.  Why  is  his  name  always  put  last  as  a 
Commissioner? — I think  it  is  from  his  own  very 
great  indisposition  to  take  his  natural  place.  Of 
course  he  puts  himself  where  he  likes ; but  in  rank  he 
is  superior  to  all  I think  but  two  or  three  noblemen. 

24448.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  resident  Commissioner 
signs,  I believe,  as  the  organ  of  the  Board,  the  minutes 
after  being  confirmed  ? — Yes. 

2444!).  You  have  stated  that  the  books  were  open 
to  the  whole  world  ? — Yes. 

24450.  I presume  that  that  was  taken  as  an  infer- 
ence from  the  fact  that  our  books  are  not  compulsory  ? 
—And  we  had  a correspondence  on  the  unfairness  of 
having  books  with  so  large  a circulation,  as  was  almost 
necessary  for  our  books,  and  a particular  printer 
having  the  printing  and  publishing  of  them.  The 
Treasury  took  it  in  hands,  and  they  directed  then 
that  the  whole  world  should  have  the  power  of  prin- 
ting our  books.  Of  course  it  was  only  for  the  nation, 
and  not  for  ourselves,  that  there  was  any  monopoly, 
and  that  was  a matter  for  the  Treasury  to  consider. 
We  pay  for  the  copyright,  and  it  is,  of  course,  with 
the  money  of  the  nation,  and  then  the  whole  nation 
enjoys  it,  and  not  a particular  board. 

24451.  The  books  in  the  use  of  the  Board,  must, 
of  course,  be  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  Board,  as  to  secular  education  ? — Yes. 

24452.  And  in  reference  to  that  qualification,  their 
choice  of  books  is,  of  course,  limited  accordingly  ? — 
Yes. 

24453.  And  every  book  which  is  taken  and  used 
for  the  Board,  must  comply  with  those  conditions? — 
Yes. 

24454.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — I understood  you 
to  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dease,  that  if  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  and  clergy  conscientiously  and  strongly 
objected  to  the  present  system  of  National  education, 
you  did  not  think  that  it  coidd  be  carried  on  ? — I do  not 
think  it  could. 

24455.  We  have  had  befor-e  this  Commission,  very 
strong,  and  I have  no  doubt,  most  conscientious  state- 
ments of  objections  to  that  effect.  Am  I to  understand, 
therefore,  that  you  consider  that  the  present  system 
cannot  be  maintained,  assuming  the  fact  of  strong  and 
conscientious  objections  ? — I distinguish  between  an 
objection  conscientiously  obtained  and  a conscientious 
objection.  One  means  an  objection  founded  on  con- 
science ; the  other  means  only  an  honest  objection. 
Now,  I think,  that  though  they  honestly  object  to  the 
system,  it  is  not  against  their  conscience,  as  clergymen, 


because  the  system  was  approved  of  and  carried  out 
by  the  late  Archbishop  Murray,  who  was  a perfectly 
fair  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  • 
and  that  no  bishop  can  say  that  his  conscience  as  a 
fact,  is  violated  by  supporting  our  schools.  But  it  is 
quite  a different  thing  to  say  “ I conscientiously  object 
to  this  book  of  arithmetic,  I do  not  think  it  a good  one  •” 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  my  conscience  is  affected 
by  it. 

24456.  That  makes  us  the  judges  and  the  inter- 
preters, then,  of  what  they  mean — it  makes  us  the 
judges  of  a conscientious  objection  ? — Yes ; we  must 
either  judge  of  that  or  be  their  slaves ; because,  other- 
wise, all  that  a man  has  to  do,  or  a large  body,  is  to 
say,  “ My  conscience  is  against  that ; you  must  not 
do  it.” 

24457.  Then  if  “reasonable”  were  substituted  for 

“conscientious,”  would  it  express  your  meaning a 

reasonable  and  strong  objection? — Yes;  “conscien- 
tious ” was  what  I was  asked  about,  but  that  word 
would  do  as  well. 

24458.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Are  the  objections 
of  one  or  two  individuals  to  be  taken  as  the  objections 
of  the  whole  body? — Certainly  not. 

24459.  Are  there  not  in  many  dioceses  in  Ireland 
National  schools  with  Roman  Catholic  priests  as 
managers,  and  with  their  express  sanction  and  good 
wishes  ? — Certainly.  I consider  Archbishop  Murray’s 
presence  a perfect  security  against  anything  contrary 
to  the  real  principles  of  the  Church  being  introduced. 

24460.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  consider  also 
that  Archbishop  Whately’s  presence  expressed  the 
views  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I think  it  showed 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  he  would  not  have  been  a member. 

24461.  Did  not  the  Church  of  England  actually  dis- 
sent from  it,  and  carry  on  a separate  system  of  schools 
ever  since  ? —The  Church  of  England  did  not.  A great 
many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  did. 

24462.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — And  do  you  not  find 
them  acquiescing  in  the  views  that  he  held  ? — A great 
many  of  them  do  so. 

24463.  Earl  of  Dunraven. — In  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  they  do 
not  join  the  Board,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  they  do  ? — Yes  ; in  greater  numbers. 

24464.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cowie,  you  mentioned  your  opinion  that  the  system 
of  having  denominational  schools  in  such  places  as 
allowed  of  there  being  two  schools  could  be  carried 
out  as  a substitute  for  the  present  system  ? — I think 
it  could. 

24465.  In  such  denominational  schools,  would  you 
contemplate  that  persons  of  a different  religion  from 
that  in  which  the  school  was  classed  should  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  instruction  of  the  school? — 
Certainly.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  such  a school  was 
established,  the  proper  way  would  be  to  say,  “ We 
shall  look  to  see  that  you  get  a good  secular  education 
and  nothing  else,  except,  of  course,  to  prevent  any- 
thing immoral.” 

24466.  And  would  you  not  recognise  the  school  as 
being  avowedly  and  officially  of  one  religion  or  the 
other? — No;  I would  recognise  nothing  in  it  except 
that  it  was  a proper  secular  school ; and  the  secular 
education  is  the  only  thing  I would  look  to. 

244G7.  Leaving  to  the  manager  of  the  school  to  do 
as  he  liked  in  regard  to  religious  instruction — to  give 
it  or  not  to  give  it,  and  that  at  any  time  that  he 
chose? — Yes ; that  is  my  impression  of  what  would 
be  the  case,  if  I understood  the  question  rightly. 

24468.  Would  you  contemplate  the  inspectors  en- 
tirely ignoring  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in 
visiting  the  schools  ? — Certainly ; that  the  inspector 
should  merely  examine  the  children,  and  find  out  how 
many  hours  in  the  week  were  devoted  to  secular  in- 
struction, and  see  that  they  made  proper  progress,  and 
of  course  should  look  to  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of 
the  school,  but  not  to  look  to  religious  matters  at 
all. 

24469.  Do  you  think  that  such  schools  would  be 
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entirely  free  from  any  proselytizing  influences  in  this 
country  under  present  circumstances  ? — I should  hope 
so  ■ because,  if  I understand  the  question,  such  schools 
would  only  be  established  where  the  population  of 
the  opposite  religion  was  so  large  as  to  enable  them  to 
have  a school  for  themselves. 

24470.  What  number  attending  the  school  would 
you  consider  would  entitle  them  to  have  a separate 
school? — I should  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, unless  the  opposite  party  could  muster  a school 
of  80  or  100. 

24471.  Then  practically  it  would  be  limited  to  the 
larger  towns? — I think  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Water- 
ford, Belfast,  and  a few  other  towns. 

24472.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a system 
would  be  impracticable  as  applied  to  the  country 
generally — as  regards  schools  in  minor  districts  ? — I 
think  quite  impracticable.  I consider  a small  school  a 
bad  thing.  A good  education  cannot  be  given  to  the 
poor  in  very  small  schools. 

24473.  The  Chairman. — What  number  do  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  in  the  school  to  keep  it  on  foot  ? — 
I should  like  the  number  to  be  not  less  than  eighty. 
That  would  imply  about  forty-five  of  an  average  at- 
tendance. 

24474.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Is  not  the  rule  of 
the  Board  that  thirty  is  the  smallest  number  which 
they  recognise  as  forming  a school? — That  was  the 
rule,  but  we  have  modified  it  within  the  last  three 
vears,  and  we  give  a minor  grant  to  a minor  school. 

24475.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — To  less  than  thirty? — Y es ; 
we  pay  not  according  to  the  size  of  the  school,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  of  the  master,  and  then 
we  permit  more  masters  and  assistants  if  it  is  a larger 
school ; and  in  case  of  a school  falling  below  thirty, 
then  we  will  pay  a sum  to  the  master,  but  not  the 
salary  which  his  classification  would  entitle  him  to. 

24476.  Then  why  would  you  object  in  a country 
locality  to  the  formation  of  a denominational  school 
containing  a small  number  of  pupils,  say  ten  or  fifteen, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  a 
minority  in  that  district? — But  it  is  the  denomi- 
national school  that  would  be  taken  by  the  large  body. 
It  is  the  large  body  that  I am  afraid  of. 

24477.  You  say  that  at  present  you  allow  schools 
to  exist  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  falls  below 
thirty? — Yes. 

24478.  And  in  some  cases  they  may  perhaps  fall 
below  twenty? — Yes. 

24479.  Now,  if  you  allow  such  schools  to  exist  at 
present,  why  would  you  not  contemplate  allowing 
them  under  a denominational  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  educational  wants  of  a small  number 
of  persons  of  a particular  persuasion — why  would  you 
require  a school  of  eighty  or  a hundred  in  a distinct 
where  at  present  you  would  allow  a school  of  twenty  ? 
— I did  not  make  my  answer  clear.  What  I meant 
was  that  we  should,  if  possible,  have  a school  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  for  the  minority.  It  was  to  protect 
the  minority  that  I would  allow  the  majority  only  to 
have  a denominational  school  where  there  was  a minor- 
ity strong  enough  to  keep  up  a good  school  for  itself. 

24480.  Then,  in  order  to  allow  that  minority  to 
have  a school  you  calculate  that  there  should  be  a ma- 
jority,  amounting  to  80  or  100  ? — No  ; I am  again  un- 
fortunate. The  majority,  of  course,  would  be  large 
enough;  but  what  I consider  is  this,  I would  not 
allow  the  majority,  the  dominant  party  in  any  town  or 
village,  to  turn  the  whole  of  its  own  school  into  a de- 
nominational school.  I would  see  that  enough  of 
children  were  left  to  support  another  school,  that  other 
school  being  denominational  or  not,  I do  not  care 
which. 

24481.  And  in  all  places  in  the  country,  where  there 
cou  d not  be  a sufficiently  large  minority  to  justify  the 
card  in  giving  them  a school,  would  you  require  the 
— Y^s  m that  district  to  be  °Pen  to  a11  denominations  ? 

24482.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  minimum  attend- 
ance  now  required  to  draw  a grant  from  your  Board  ? 

•Unity  is  the  attendance  required  by  our  rules,  but 


we  have,  chiefly,  I believe,  to  accommodate  Church  of 
England  schools,  permitted  a small  grant  to  be  made 
to  the  smaller  schools. 

24483.  Without  any  minimum  limit  at  all? — Ex- 
cept to  reduce  the  grant,  unless  they  have  enough. 
We  hope  and  trust  that  those  schools  will  die  out,  and 
that  there  will  be  none  of  them. 

24484.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Am  I to  understand  from 
the  evidence  you  gave  awhile  ago,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  present  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  justify  or  entitle 
the  State  to  make  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
present  system  ? — Except  so  far  as  I have  approved  of 
what  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter,  which 
would  give  them  every  benefit,  which  . they  have  not 
at  present ; I would  give  them  nothing  that  would 
hurt  anyone  else. 

24485.  When  I said  fundamental  change,  that 
means  changing  the  present  system  from  mixed  to  de- 
nominational ? — Yes  ; I think  so. 

24486.  Earl  of  Dunraven. — What  do  you  particu- 
larly allude  to  as  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  ? — Permitting 
them  to  have  denominational  training  schools — that 
chiefly. 

24487.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  National 
system  of  education  ? — They  oppose  now  our  training 
schools. 

24488.  But  I speak  now  of  the  system  as  a whole  ? 
— Yes. 

24489.  And  they  have  a very  large  number  of 
schools  under  the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

24490.  Earl  of  Dunraven. — I suppose  you  mean 
denominational  residences,  as  attached  to  the  training 
schools  ? — And  training  schools  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol, if  they  choose,  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  sub- 
ject only  to  our  inspection,  and  certain  regulations. 

24491.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — They  have  been  re- 
cognising all  along  in  connexion  with  the  system,  par- 
ental authority  ? — Yes. 

24492.  Is  not  parental  right  acknowledged  by  the 
law  of  the  land? — Yes. 

24493.  Do  you  not  then  regard,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  clergy  to  be  that 
of  advice  and  not  of  coercion  ? — That  of  advice. 

24494.  Does  the  law  anywhere  recognise  the  right 
of  anyone  to  go  between  the  parent  and  his  child  ? — 
No  ; but  it  recognises  the  right  of  the  parent  to  take 
any  adviser  or  director  he  thinks  proper. 

24495.  You  regard  the  position  of  the  bishops,  I 
presume,  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  more  that  of 
expediency  than  of  principle,  seeing  that  they  have 
been  so  long  identified  with  the  system  ? — Yes  ; I con- 
sider that  it  is  a serious  disadvantage  to  our  schools, 
that  we  have  not  a sufficient  number  of  trained 
teachers. 

24496.  Now,  would  not  a denominational  system  in 
which  there  would  be  a school  in  a parish  under  Ro- 
man Catholic  management,  with  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children  should 
attend,  and  a school  under  a Protestant  manager, 
and  a Protestant  teacher,  where  the  Protestant  chil- 
dren should  attend — would  not  such  a system  interfere 
with  the  free  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and  de- 
prive  parents  of  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  best 
school  for  their  childx-en  ? — No;  it  would  not  deprive 
parents  of  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  best  school,  but 
it  would  hold  out  a great  inducement  to  a parent  some- 
times to  select  the  worst;  but  still  his  parental 
authority  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

24497.  But  even  in  selecting  the  best  school  he 
might  endanger  the  faith  of  his  children  ? — Yes  ; and 
that  is  the  reason  I am  in  favour  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ; at  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  training,  I think 
it  is  of  such  advantage  that  we  should  have  trained 
teachers,  that  we  should  have  training  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  though  under  the  control  of  the 
bishops  in  a great  measure. 

24498.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Supposing  denominational 
training  schools  were  established,  there  would  be,  I 
think,  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  adopt  a con- 

7 A 
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Feb,  1C,  1869.  science  clause  of  this  kind,  that  no  child  should  under  is  the  very  point.  They  would  not  be  sent  to  the  school, 

any  pretence  whatever  receive  religious  instruction  and  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  going 

Kght  Hon-  from  a person  0f  a different  religious  denomination  there.  On  the  contrary,  now  at  the  convent  schools 

Lonefleld  from  his  own  ? — But  if  they  did  that,  it  is  our  school  there  are  several  Protestant  children  attending,  as 

then.  being  the  best  place  where  they  can  get  a good  educa* 

24499.  Then  supposing  the  school  composed  com-  tion,  and  they  have  not  had  any  interference  with 
pletely  of  Roman  Catholics,  they  could  introduce  as  their  religious  convictions. 

much  devotion  as  they  pleased  if  it  was  denominational ; 24501.  Mr.  Gibson. — If  the  secular  teaching  given 

but  at  the  same  time,  if  any  Protestant  child  came  was  largely  interlarded  with  dogmatic  teaching,  do 

there,  they  would  be  obliged  to  exclude  him  from  all  you  think  that  a conscience  clause  in  such  schools 

religious  instruction  1 — I think  that  that  would  not  would  be  of  any  use  whatever  ? — None  whatever.  I 
work  for  this  reason,  that  the  child  who  caused  such  a do  not  think  that  a conscience  clause  in  such  schools 
change  in  the  school  as  that  would  in  one  way  or  other  could  work.  • 

be  hunted  out  of  the  school ; and  I say  the  same  thing  24502.  Supposing  that  the  secular  instruction  in 
of  a Roman  Catholic  child  in  a Protestant  school.  I such  schools  should  be  so  largely  mixed  with  dogma 
will  take  it  now  that  there  are  no  Protestant  children  that  a child  could  not  receive  it  without  its  adherence 
in  a Roman  Catholic  school  where  religious  instruction  to  the  faith  of  its  parents  being  endangered,  would 
is  given  three  or  four  times  a day,  and  scattered  there  be  any  use  of  a conscience  clause  ? — None ; for 
through  the  day.  Two  Protestant  children  come  principles  opposite  to  those  of  its  parents  would  be  ini- 
in,  and  the  whole  system  is  changed.  I say  they  would  sinuated  in  its  mind  almost  -without  its  knowledge, 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school.  I do  not  say  24503.  Therefore,  while  nominally  receiving  only 
how  it  would  be  done,  but  I know  enough  of  the  world  secular  instruction,  the  child  would  be  receiving  reli- 
to  know  it  would  be  done.  gious  instruction  also  ? — Yes  ; I think  there  are  only 

24500.  But  would  it  not  be  such  an  exceptional  two  systems  possible,  such  as  ours  and  such  as  Mr. 
case  that  it  really  is  hardly  worth  considering! — Butthat  Cowie’s.  You  can  have  no  other’s  in  Ireland. 


W.  II.  Newell, 


W.  II.  Newell,  Esq.,  i 

24504.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  now,  as  secre- 
tary, anything  to  do  with  the  discipline  and  working 
of  the  model  schools  at  Marlborough-street? — Nothing. 

24505.  Were  you  formerly  connected  with  them? 
—Never. 

24506.  Had  you  formerly  any  supervision  of  the 
working  of  any  of  the  district  model  schools  1— Yes, 

1 had  of  all  in  some  degree.  When  I was  district 
inspector  of  course  those  where  I was  stationed  were 
directly  under  my  control,  and  as  head  inspector  they 
were  also  more  or  less  under  my  control,  and  also  when 
I was  chief  of  inspection.  Again,  now,  as  secretary, 

I exercise  a certain  amount  of  control  over  them. 

24507.  In  what  district  of  country? — Everywhere 
through  the  whole  country. 

24508.  Except  Marlborough-street? — Except  Marl- 
boro ugh -street,  and  if  any  irregularity  was  reported 
from  Marlborough-street  it  would  be  my  duty  as 
secretary  to  look  into  it,  and  to  lay  it  before  the  Board, 
but  I could  not  exercise  any  control  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board. 

24509.  At  the  period  when  you  were  serving  as 
district  inspector  and  head  inspector,  was  the  idea 
of  the  model  schools,  which  the  Boai-d  were  desiring 
to  cany  out,  principally  that  of  places  for  training 
teachers,  or  of  superior  ordinary  schools  for  teaching 
ordinary  pupils  ? — I think  the  Commissioners  had  the 
two  objects  in  view  from  the  first,  and  have  still. 
They  have  pronounced  them  in  their  reports  as  preli- 
minary training  schools — that  is,  for  pupil-teachers, 
and  they  ai-e  also  examples  of  the  first-class  day 
schools. 

2451 0.  At  the  present  day,  to  which  idea  would  you 
attach  the  greater  importance,  that  of  training  schools 
for  masters,  or  of  places  for  communicating  instruction 
to  ordinarypupils  ? — They  are  both  of  such  vast  import- 
ance that  I could  scarcely  say  which  is  the  greater.  I 
think  they  prove  more  effective  as  day  schools  latterly 
than  as  training  schools,  but  as  training  schools — pre- 
liminary training  schools — they  have  produced  the 
very  best  teachers  in  the  country.  These  are  after- 
wards trained  at  the  central  department,  but  without 
being  trained  there,  lads  so  well  instructed  are  quite 
as  capable  of  managing  ordinary  schools  as  men  who 
had  a training  there,  but  had  not  the  advantage  of 
training  in  the  model  schools. 

24511.  What  are  the  different  classes  of  youths  in 
the  male  training  schools  that  you  would  look  upon  as 
inchoate  masters? — Lads  who  had  served  in  the  office  of 
paid  monitor,  or  who,  from  their  superior  answering  in 
the  ordinary  schools,  have  been  selected  for  the  office  of 


L.D.,  further  examined. 

pupil-teachers  in  the  model  schools.  They  must  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  and  they  are 
generally  selected  from  their  aptitude  for  teaching, 
and  perhaps  from  personal  appearance  and  neatness  of 
exterior,  so  that  they  have  all  the  preliminary  qualifi- 
cations required  for  a teacher. 

24512.  Is  a pupil-teacher  of  a higher  grade  than  a 
monitor  ? — Yes. 

24513.  Must  a pupil-teacher  pass  through  the  prepa- 
ratory grade  of  monitor  ? — Not  necessarily.  If  there 
was  a vacancy  for  a pupil-teachership  there  might  be 
candidates  from  any  classes  in  the  district,  and  the 
most  eligible  of  those  on  examination,  would  he 
selected,  whether  he  had  served  as  paid  monitor  or 
not. 

24514.  Practically,  have  the  paid  monitors  a great 
advantage  in  the  examination? — I think  they  have  a 
very  great  advantage. 

24515.  Practically,  at  present  is  the  competition  for 
pupil-teachersliips  confined  amongst  the  paid  moni- 
tors?— No. 

24516.  When  in  a district  model  school  there  is  a 
vacancy  for  a pupil-teacher,  is  the  fact  of  that  vacancy 
communicated  to  all  the  schools  within  the  inspector’s 
district? — No.  The  inspector  generally  knows  where 
he  can  find  an  eligible  candidate,  and  if  he  has  two  or 
three  competent  ones,  he  determines  which  is  the 
most  eligible,  either  from  previous  knowledge  or  by 
competition.  Examinations  are  not  frequent. 

24517.  Practically,  have  the  children  of  a common 
school  any  chance  of  becoming  pupil-teachers  ? — It  is 
generally  from  the  common  schools  that  they  are 
selected. 

24518.  I mean  an  ordinary  National  school — not 
ordinary  pupils  of  a model  school? — It  is  generally 
from  the  ordinary  National  schools,  and  not  from  the 
model  schools  that  the  pupil-teachers  are  selected. 

24519.  When  once  a pupil-teacher  gets  into  a model 
school  has  he  not  a tendency  to  confine  his  desire  for 
employment  to  model  schools? — By  no  means.  He 
comes  there  to  receive  instruction  and  information  upon 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  he  is  then  desirous 
of  being  transferred  as  soon  as  he  gets  charge  of  a 
school. 

24520.  At  what  age  is  a person  allowed  to  become 
a pupil-teacher  ? — About  sixteen. 

24521.  How  long  does  he  continue  as  such? — E°r 
two  years  he  may  continue. 

24522.  Is  he  allowed,  if  he  chooses,  to  come  up  to 
Marlborough-street? — As  a rule,  he  is  not  allowed, 
until  he  has  charge  of  a school.  If  he  is  an  eligible 
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lad  he  is  brought  up  before  getting  charge  of  a school, 
but  the  rule  is  that  he  must  have  charge  of  a school 
before  coming  to  Marlborough-stveet,  which  is  the 
training  school  for  National  teachers,  and  a pupil- 
teacher  is  not  necessarily  a National  teacher. 

24523.  Then  a pupil-teaclier  who  desires  to  improve 
himself  must  get  a school,  and  then  absent  himself 
from  it  for  training  ? — That  is  the  practice,  for  about 
six  months’  training. 

24524.  Do  you  consider  the  present  system  of  train- 
ing the  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  in  the  district 
schools  effective?— I think  it  is  very  efl'ective. 

24525.  Do  you  desire  it  should  be  materially  altered, 
or  that  the  length  of  time  they  may  be  trained  should 
be  increased  ? — I think  the  two  years  ample. 

24526.  Are  you  prepared  to  express  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  six  months  in  Marlborough-street  is 
sufficient? — I am  one  of  those  who  always  thought 
the  six  months  quite  sufficient  for  the  teachers  when 
they  pass  through  the  model  schools. 

24527.  Do  you  consider  it  sufficient  for  those  who 
have  not  passed  through  the  model  schools  ? — As  a 
rule  I do.  If  a teacher  comes  up  fairly  prepared,  with 
a reasonable  amount  of  literary  information,  and  has 
a natural  aptitude  for  the  profession,  I think  he  ac- 
quires a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
schools,  and  the  best  method  of  school-keeping,  in  six 
months,  and  after  that,  it  would  be  rather  a loss  of 
time  for  him  to  remain. 

24528.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
teachers,  as  a body,  if  the  time  at  Marlborough-street 
were  twelve  months  ? — I don’t  think  it  necessary,  and, 
besides,  such  an  arrangement  would  take  a much 
longer  period  to  train  the  teachers  coming  forward. 

24529.  Do  you  not  think  the  improvement  in 
the  teachers  would  counterbalance  the  diminution  in 
their  numbers? — I think  not.  My  reason  is  this, 
that  they  do  not  come  up  here  to  acquire  literary  in- 
formation— that  is  a secondary  object.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  sufficient  literary  informa- 
tion before  coming.  It  is  to  acquire  the  method  of 
communicating  that  information  and  the  art  of  school- 
keeping that  they  come,  and  any  man  who  has  an 
aptitude  for  his  profession  can  fairly  learn  that  in  six 
months.  I always  px-esume  that  teachers  come  up 
respectably  qualified. 

24530.  Is  not  the  time  for  which  the  teachers  go 
into  your  schools  very  trifling  ? — I think  in  the 
training  department  there  is  not  a sufficient  proportion 
of  the  time  spent  here  devoted  to  practice  in  the 
schools. 

24531.  Does  the  time  which  a teacher  spends  in  the 
practising  of  the  school  amount  to  more  than  a week  ? 
—I  am  not  sure,  but  it  must  be  more  than  that. 

24532.  Isn’t  the  time  as  limited  as  that? — They 
are  teaching  every  day.  They  teach  some  classes 
every  day,  either  in  the  large  school,  or  in  the  others. 
The  practising  schools,  or  schools  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  rural  schools  of  Ireland,  have  an 
attendance  varying  from  forty  to  sixty,  eighty,  and 
one  hundred ; and  the  object  of  the  teachers  being  in 
these  schools  for  a week  is  to  see  the  method  in  which 
it  is  conducted — the  time  table,  classification,  and  so 
on,  and  not  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  teaching  which 
is  acquired  in  the  large  schools  from  drafts. 

24533.  How  much  time  does  a teacher  spend  in  the 
small  or  large  practising  schools  ? — I am  not  certain. 
I have  not  looked  into  that,  but  I would  say  it  is  not 
as  much  as  it  might  be,  because  it  would  be  better  to 
spare  some  time  from  the  professorial  lectures,  which 
are  not  profitable  to  men  who  are  not  well  prepared 
for  them. 

24534.  Is  not  the  teaching  in  the  model  schools  in 
Marlborough-street  altogether  professorial? — Too  much 
so,  I think. 

24535.  Rev.  Mr.  Courie. — As  distinguished  from 
catechetical.  Is  there  any  catechetical  examination  on 
the  lecture? — There  is  a catechetical  examination  on 
the  lecture. 

24536.  Always  do  you  say? — I think  not  always. 

am  not  often  present.  It  is  not  necessary  I should 


be;  but  I inquire.into  it,  and  I think  a great  defect  in  Feb.  is,  1869. 
the  training  is,  that  there  is  not  more  of  what  I would  — — 

call  special  instruction,  and  as  it  were  “grinding,”  or 
preparing  the  teachers  in  the  very  elements  of  their  ’’ 
business. 

24537.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  periodical  in- 
spection of  the  model  schools  in  Marlborough-street,  by 
any  of  your  inspectors  or  head  inspectors? — None. 

24538.  Is  there  anyone  head  of  the  model  schools  in 
Marlborough-street? — I have  always  regarded  the  two 
professors  as  the  heads. 

24539.  Are  the  two  professors  selected  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  secretaries — that  of  representing  oppo- 
site parties,  or  opposite  religions? — Yes,  I think  so. 

24540.  Do  you  think  that  dual  headship  a good  sys- 
tem for  a large  school  ? — I always  thought  it  a bad 
system. 

24541.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a chief  or 
principal  of  these  schools,  making  the  professor’s  merely 
the  conductors  of  their  several  departments,  and  mak- 
ing the  principal  responsible  for  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  establishment  ? — That  is,  to 
have  only  one  head. 

24542.  Yes,  one  head? — I do. 

24543.  How  long  have  any  of  your  model  schools 
been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art? — I am  not  sure  how  long.  Not  many  years. 

24544.  Can  you  state  what  officers  there  are  in  Marl- 
borough-street who  are  receiving  payment  from  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art? — The  head  master, 

Mr.  J oyce,  has  at  present  two  classes ; and  the  master 
of  drawing,  Mr.  Smeeth,  has  classes. 

24545.  What  remuneration  do  they  receive? — Ac- 
cording to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  the 
department  for  those  pupils  who  pass  the  examina- 
tion. 

24546.  Is  it  payment  by  results  ? — Yes.  There  are 
three  classes  in  the  first  grade — first,  second,  and  third 
classes,  payment  being  £1,  £2,  or  ,£3  for  the  first  year. 

24547.  Does  that  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  teachers  ? 

— Entirely ; and  so  also  do  the  fees  that  they  receive. 

24548.  What  communications  took  place  between 
your  Board  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
before  the  regulations  were  established  allowing  your 
teachers  to  become  connected  with  the  Department  ? — 

There  was  no  communication  between  the  Board  as  a 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  At 
least  I never  heard  of  any. 

24549.  Did  the  Depax-tment  of  Science  and  Art  in- 
vade your  Board  without  notice,  and  deal  with  the 
teachers  themselves  ? — They  deal  with  a committee 
which  is  chosen  by  the  teacliei’S,  quite  iirespective  of 
the  Boai-d  of  National  Education. 

24550.  Then  have  the  Boai-d  of  National  Education 
no  control  or  knowledge  of  what  is  doing  in  those 
classes? — The)'  can  have  a pex-fect  knowledge  of  what 
is  doing  in  those  classes  through  their  professoi’s  and 
through  myself,  who  am  chairman  of  the  Committee 
this  year — the  first  year  I have  served  ; but  thei’e  is 
no  repoi-t  made  on  the  subject. 

24551.  What  is  the  Committee  of  which  you  are 
chaiiman  ? — It  is  a Committee  that  is  required  by  the 
conditions  for  placing  a school  in  connexion  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The  Depai’tment  re- 
quires the  Committee  to  consist  of  at  least  five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  they  shall  approve. 

24552.  Who  compose  the  Committee  ? — There  are 
myself,  as  chairman,  the  two  professoi’s,  the  assistant, 
professor,  and  Mr.  Yoxmg,  pi-incipal  of  the  infants’ 
school.  I had  no  occasion  to  act  with  them  as  yet.  X 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  see  that  the  communica- 
tions go  in  proper  form. 

24553.  When  was  the  Committee  first  established  ? 

— I think  this  Committee  was  first  established  towards 
the  end  of  November  last. 

24554.  Then  it  is  a scheme  just  set  on  foot? — So 
far  as  I am  concerned  it  is.  There  was  a different 
Committee  last  year.  The  Department  always  com- 
municate with  the  Committee. 

24555.  Who  was  the  chairman  last  year  ? — I don’t 
know,  as  I had  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

7 A 2 
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24556.  Is  this  organization  among  the  officers  of  the 
National  Board  going  on  without  being  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  National  Board  l — I think  so.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  I know  that  the  Resident 
Commissioner  is  aware  that  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  has  classes  in  connexion  with  the  model  schools 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  central  model  school 
in  Marlborough-street,  and  also  in  connexion  with 
many  ordinary  schools.  The  total  number  of  National 
schools  last  year  in  connexion  was  forty-one. 

24557.  Is  not  this  rather  an  informal  way  of  doing 
business  ? — It  may  be  informal,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  principles  or  in  the  teaching  in  connexion  with 
the  Department  that  is  not  in  consonance  with  the 
principles  of  the  National  Board. 

24558.  Do  the  Board  get  any  return  showing  what 
their  teachers  are  receiving  from  any  other  depart- 
ment ? — The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  sends  to 
the  Committee  a printed  paper,  showing  the  results — 
the  number  of  successful  pupils  from  each  school,  and 
the  amount,  of  course,  that  is  payable  for  each. 

24559.  Does  that  enable  the  National  Board  to  see 
at  once  what  each  of  their  teachers  gets  from  the  other 
department? — It  would  enable  them  so  to  see. 

24560.  Did  any  formal  communications  come  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Art, 
to  know  whether  the  National  Board  was  willing  that 
their  officers  should  undertake  the  duties,  and  serve 
the  Science  and  Art  Department? — There  may,  but 
I never  heard  of  it.  If  so,  it  was  before  I became 
secretary.  The  schools  were  in  connexion  some  years 
before  I was  appointed  secretary. 

24561.  What  is  the  connexion  between  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  and  the  district  model  schools  ? 
— The  same  as  it  is  here.  A committee  is  appointed 
witli  the  approbation  of  the  central  department,  and 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  are  quite  the  same  in  one 
school  as  in  another. 

24562.  May  we  understand  that  your  opinion  would 
be  against  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  training  in 
Miirl borough-street,  but  in  favour  of  the  training  esta- 
blishment being  put  under  a single  head  ? — Yes,  that 
is  my  opinion. 

24563.  Arc  there  any  other  changes  of  importance 
with  respect  to  the  training  schools  in  Marlborough- 
street  that  you  would  desire  to  suggest? — I think 
that  the  teachers  should  receive  more  personal  instruc- 
tion from  teachers  of  an  humbler  class  than  the  pro- 
fessors, and  less  professorial  teaching — that  they  should 
have  “ masters  of  study,”  as  they  are  called  in  France, 
to  superintend  their  studies ; to  instruct,  examine 
them,  and  catechise  them. 

24564.  Does  it  often  happen  at  the  present  day  that 
teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  get  appointments 
as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  in  district  model 
schools? — Yes,  very  often.  Whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  they  are  selected  from  the  most  eligible  teach- 
ers, either  in  the  special  class,  or  perhaps  from  the 
ordinary  class,  or  from  amongst  the  best  schools  in  the 
district. 

24565.  Is  there  not  rather  a tendency  to  promote 
monitors  or  pupil-teachers  out  of  the  model  schools 
themselves,  and  to  make  a sort  of  separate  caste? 
— I think  not  at  all.  There  are  some  head  inspectors 
who  set  their  faces  altogether  against  it,  and  desire  to 
give  only  a moiety  of  the  appointments  to  teachers  of 
model  schools.  I think  the  remark  applied  a good 
deal  to  Belfast,  whex-e  they  have  managed  to  keep  the 
appointments  among  themselves.  However,  it  is  a 
large  school,  and  there  are  Very  eligible  persons  in  it ; 
but  I don’t  think  the  observation  applies  to  any  other 
schools.  The  appointments  are  not  very  numerous. 

24566.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Are  you  aware  that  one- 
lialf,  or  more  than  one-half,  the  female  teachers  in 
model  schools  must  have  been  appointed  befox-e  being 
twenty -three  years  of  age? — I caxx  understand  that. 

24567.  They  could  not  have  had  expex-ience  in  other 
schools? — I meant  that  they  had  been  educated  at 
other  schools,  and  trained  afterwards,  because  we 
have  few  teachers  in  charge  of  model  schools,  ox- 
assistants  in  model  schools  who  have  not  been  trained. 


24568.  As  I understand  the  Chairman’s  question 
to  be,  it  is  whether  the  appointments  were  given  to 
desex-ving  teachex-s  who  have  earned  their  spurs  in 
other  schools  ? — I think  they  are. 

24569.  According  to  your  returns,  it  appears  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  female  teachers  who  have  been 
appointed  to  the  situations  in  model  schools  were 
appointed-  before  being  twenty-three  years  of  age 
In  that  case  could  they  have  earned  their  spurs  in 
other  schools  ? — A female  teacher  may  be  appointed 
at  seventeen.  We  will  say  she  is  appointed  at 
eighteen,  and  is,  pei-haps,  a year  or  so  in  clxax-ge  of  a 
school.  She  then  comes  up  to  training  hex-e,  and  she 
distinguishes  hex-self  in  tx-ainixxg,  and  she  is  then 
transferred  from  the  training  school  to  the  first, 
vacancy  in  a model  school,  as  assistant,  if  she  would 
prefer  being  assistant  in  a model  school  to  returning- 
to  her  own. 

24570.  I was  speaking  of  the  head  teachex-s  in 
female  and  infant  schools  ? — As  to  head  teachex-s,  the 
same  thing  would -apply. 

24571.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  pax-ties  so  appointed 
ax-e  supposed  to  possess  superior  qualifications  ? — Yes, 

24572.  There  ax-e  head  teachers  of  female  and  infant 
schools,  generally  two  in  each  model  school? — Yes; 
there  are  twenty-six  infant  school  px-ixxcipal  teachers  in 
Ireland,  and  twenty-seven  head  mistresses. 

24573.  The  Chairman. — Have  any  of  those  had 
from  five  to  ten  years’  experience  as  teachers  of  ordi- 
nary National  schools  1 — Some  of  them  have  had  more ; 
but  not  many,  I should  thixxk,  have  had  ten  years’ 
experience.  Many  of  them  have  had  five.  If  they 
had  only  one  or  two  years’  experience,  and  came  to  be 
trained  in  the  special  class  for  two  years,  they  cex-tainly 
would  have  received  sufficient  experience  to  entitle 
them  to  take  charge  of  a model  school. 

24574.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  the  general  rule 
that  the  teachex-s  of  model  schools  are  generally 
selected  from  the  special  class  of  paid  monitors  and 
not  teachers  ? — The  special  class  is  selected  from  the 
ordinary  class,  according  to  the  superior  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  persons  in  that  class. 

24575.  That  was  in  former  times  ? — It  is  the  same 
rule  still. 

24576.  At  the  present  time  how  many  of  the  class 
trained  at  Marlborough-street  were  actually  teachers? — 
I caixnot  answer.  I believe  a return  of  that  has  been 
made.  I think,  with  a very  small  exception,  they  were 
nearly  all  teachers,  but  perhaps  not  in  charge  of 
schools. 

24577.  Were  twenty  percent,  of  the  whole  brought 
up  non-teachers  ? — I don’t  know.  It  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain. It  is  a question  of  numbers. 

24578.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  fact  that  since  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  teachers  you  have  filled  up  the  vacancies- 
with  persons  who  are  not  teachex-s,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  number? — When  there  were  vacancies  we  have 
brought  persons  who  intended  to  become  teachers, 
and  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors  to  fill  up  the 
class. 

24579.  Have  you  not  brought  in  some  that  were 
not  paid  monitox-s,  recommexxded  by  the  Commission- 
ex-s? — Yes,  but  they  were  x-eeommended  because  they 
were  to  be  trained  for  schools,  and  many  of  those  have 
obtained  schools  since. 

24580.  Aixd  those  are  generally  the  pex-sons  you  re- 
commend  for  the  model  schools? — I think  not.  I 
hardly  ever  knew  of  an  instance  of  a person  being 
transferred  from  the  ordinary  training  class  to  a model 
school. 

24581.  Mr.  Stolces. — Is  there  any  case  of  a head 
teacher  of  a model  school  who  was  not  trained  at  all 
ixx  Ireland  ? — I remember  only  one  case ; there  may 
be  more.  The  teacher  of  the  infant  school  ixx  Lon- 
donderry,  I think,  was  never  tx-ained,  but  she  xs  a 
very  superior  woman. 

24582.  Do  you  remember  the  head  teacher  of  the 
gii-ls’  school  in  Newx-y  ? — I do  not. 

24583.  Would  you  not  consider  it  would  be  a 
wrong  upon  trained  teachers  in  Ireland  to  bi-xng  over 
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teachers  trained  in  England  ? — No.  We  send  trained 
teacher's  to  England;  I hope  you  don’t  consider  it 
wrong.  .... 

24584.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  line  of  payment  which  is  enforced  now  in  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  primary  schools — that  is  as  to 
payment  by  results!— I have  paid  some  attention 
to  it. 

24585.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  applicability 
of  that  system  to  the  schools  in  this  country? — I 
have.  I consider  that  in  a modified  form  it  could  be 
beneficially  applied,  and  I have  written  a paper  on 
that  subject,  which  I put  in  in  evidence  the  last  time 
I was  examined  here. 

24586.  I shall  merely  ask  you  is  there  anything  you 
would  wish  to  add  at  present  to  what  you  have  already 
testified  upon  that  subject  ? — Simply  this,  that  I had 
written  that  paper  a short  time  before  this  Commis- 
sion brought  me  forward  to  be  examined,  and  I did 
not  know  they  would  wish  to  make  use  of  it.  I have 
consulted  some  of  the  most  practical  inspectors  in 
Ireland  about  it,  and  I asked  them  to  test  the  sys- 
tem in  their  districts.  In  every  instance  I have 
received  the  most  favourable  reports.  They  have 
shown  that  it  can  be  worked  beneficially  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  schools,  and  that  it  would  raise  the  income 
of  the  teachers  considerably.  I have  some  of  their 
remarks  here,  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  read  them. 

24587.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Would  that  be  at  any 
great  cost  to  the  State  ? — It  would  be  at  the  cost  that 
I have  set  down.  I made  an  estimate  of  it. 

24588.  What  would  it  be  according  to  your  own 
estimate?  — At  present  the  grant  is  .£370,000,  and 
this  would  raise  it  to  about  .£400,000  at  once,  and  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  exceed  £500,000,  carrying  out 
die  scheme  in  its  fullest  scope. 

24589.  You  told  Sir  Robert  Kane  that  you  had  the 
thing  practically  tested,  and  I want  to  know  whether 
the  estimate  you  made  of  the  addition  was  borne  out 
by  the  experiment  ? — The  Inspectors  did  not  go  into 
the  question  of  the  estimate,  but  they  said  it  would 
have  the  effect  I represented  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  teachers  generally.  According  to  my 
estimate,  with  the  improved  condition  of  the  teachers, 
it  would  cost  for  each  child  educated  about  4s.  more 
than  it  costs  at  present. 

24590.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — They  tested  your  plan 
of  which  the  estimate  forms  apart? — Yes;  without 
any  reference  to  the  estimate. 

24591.  Sir  Robert  Kane.  — From  the  communica- 
tions you  have  had  with  Inspectors  and  teachers 
through  the  country  since  you  were  last  under  ex- 
amination, you  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  could  be  practically  and 
conveniently  carried  out  in  the  country? — Yes;.._i;e-, 
taming  a personal  salary,  so  that  the  teacher  may  have 
something  like  a professional  status,  because  if  you 
deprive  him  of  the  personal  salary,  and  resort  to  the 
system  in  operation  in  England  of  payment  by  results 
only,  I think  the  condition  of  the  teachers  would  be 
much  worse  than  it  is  now. 

24592.  Are  there  any  observations  which  you  would 
wish  to  read  to  the  Commission  on  the  subject? — I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Molloy,  of  Athy,  who  tested  the  matter  iD 
three  schools. 

24593.  What  is  Mr.  Molloy  ?— The  District  In- 
spector at  Athy,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  in  the 
service.  He  says : — 

“ In  order  to  test  the  working  of  the  scheme  with  re- 
ference to  the  grading  of  ordinary  schools,  I examined  three 
schools  in  accordance  with  it.  Each  of  the  schools  selected 
fairly  represented  a large  class.  Of  course,  as  no  notice,  of 
the  visit  was  given,  75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  rolls  were 
not  in  attendance.  The  result,  therefore,  in  each  ease  can 
be  regarded  only  as  an  approximation.  It  convinced  me, 
however,  that  the  scheme  would  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  weak  points  of  the  schools,  at  the  same  time  benefiting 
the  deserving  teachers.  The  first  school  had  a mixed  at- 
tendance, under  a master  classed  III1.,  without  any  local 
aid  except,  school-fees,  latter  amounting  to  £7  or  £8  per 
annum,  the  teacher’s  whole  income  from  school  being  £32. 
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it  might  be  said  to  be  1 moderately  effective.’  With  the  

inducements  held  out  by  the  scheme  this  teacher  could  W.  II.  Newell, 
readily  raise  his  income  to  £43.  The  second  school  was  es9-’  LI-D' 
very  favourably  circumstanced  as  regards  teacher’s  emolu- 
ments. Male  school  under  a teacher  classed  I1.,  in  receipt 
of  good  service  salary  (£13),  with  local  endowment  (£15), 
garden  plot  (10s.)  and  fees  (£13),  making  total  income  of 
£93  10s.  I cannot  say  that  this  teacher’s  school  ever  fully 
satisfied  me.  The  junior  pupils  commonly  fell  short  of  what 
might  be  expected,  while  the  seniors  appeared  to  engross 
teacher’s  attention.  The  scheme  would  compel  this  teacher 
to  improve  the  lower  classes  in  the  essential  subjects,  while 
teacher's  comparatively  high  income  would  not  suffer  if  he 
exerted  himself  to  make  the  grade  of  his  school  correspond 
with  his  class.  The  third  school  (female)  was  under  a 
mistress  classed  II1.,  with  local  endowment  (£15),  free 
residence  (£5),  and  fees  (£4  12s.  6d. ; total,  £50  12s.  6(7. 

It  has  hitherto  been  efficiently  conducted.  Without  diffi- 
culty second  grade  could  be  attained,  so  that  teacher’s 
income  would  be,  by  scheme,  raised  to  £63  12s.  6 d.  I 
furnish  the  details  of  the  examination  in  each  case,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  I have  deviated  from  the  pro- 
posed plan  in  any  way." 

That  is  the  testimony  as  to  three  schools,  and 
everything  is  given  in  detail. 

24594.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  administrative  arrangement  of  the  Board 
inconsistent  with  the  adoption  of  a system  of  partial 
payment  by  results  ? — Certainly,  none  that  I can 
see. 

24595.  A plan  of  primary  education  has  been  more 
than  once  referred  to  by  witnesses  at  this  Commission, 
which  would,  to  some  extent,  be  substituted  for  the 
present  system,  and  which  may  be  stated  to  consist  in 
the  State  entirely  ignoring  the  subject  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  looking  solely  to  the  secular  teaching  in 
schools — paying  for  that  secular  teaching  on  a scale 
somewhat  such  as  you  have  described — payment  by 
results  with  partial  salary,  and  leaving  it  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  schools  absolute  liberty  to  have  or  have  not 
religious  instruction,  and  that  instruction  conducted 
according  to  any  form  at  any  time  that  they  may 
decide.  Do  you  consider  that  that  system  would  pre- 
sent any  advantages,  in  an  educational  or  in  a public 
point  of  view,  over  the  system  now  in  operation? — 

I think  not,  if  I understand  the  question  aright,  be- 
cause such  a system  must  be  a denominational  system. 

You  say  that  the  patrons  may  give  religious  instruc- 
tion whenever  they  choose,  and  how  they  choose,  in 
the  system  that  you  describe.  If  so,  it  would  be 
practically  from  that  point  of  view  a denominational 
system,  and  therefore  exclusive,  which,  I think,  would 
be  a most  unfortunate  thing.  I think  any  system  in 
the  country  should  be  strictly  undenominational,  and 
mixed  so  far  as  possible — such  a system  as  we  have  at 
present ; and  I think  that  system  should  be  applied, 
not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  three  countries.  In 
England,  in  the  conscience  clause,  they  are  approach- 
ing it.  In  Scotland,  from  time  immemorial,  non- 
compulsion has  been  the  practice,  so  that  they  are  lipe 
for  a change ; and  in  the  last  report  on  the  inquiry  into 
the  schools  in  Scotland,  a non-denominational  system 
is  approved  of. 

24596.  Do  you  consider  the  tendency  of  feeling 
among  those  persons  who  are  conversant  with  educa- 
tional matters  in  Great  Britain,  is  rather  towards  a 
united  system  of  education,  and  from  the  denomina- 
tional ? — I think  it  is  certainly  towards  a non-deno- 
minational  system,  for  I cannot  look  at  the  conscience 
clause  in  any  other  light.  I see  the  bill,  recently 
sketched  out  by  Mr.  Bruce,  was  in  favour  of  a non- 
denominational  system.  That  is  the  pi'inciple  acknow- 
ledged in  all  the  government  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I don’t  see  why  it  shoidd  not  be  applied  to 
schools  as  well. 

24597.  Would  you  consider  that  the  Commission 
in  recommending,  or  the  Government  in  adopting,  a 
system  such  as  I refer  to,  which  is  practically  denomi- 
national, would  be  running  contrary  to  the  tendency 
of  thought  amongst  the  popidation  of  these  countries  ? 

— I do. 

24598.  Do  you  consider  that  notwithstanding  the 
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strong  representations  that  have  been  made  in  favour 
of  the  denominational  system  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  several  churches  in  this  country? — 
I do,  decidedly.  I think  that  the  mixed  system  of 
education  is  the  best  adapted  to  this  country ; and  I 
think  if  you  adopt  a denominational  system  of  educa- 
tion, you  will  only  create  sectarian  animosities  and 
embittered  feelings,  and  you  will  undo  what  you  have 
been  doing  successfully,  or  partially  successfully,  for 
the  last  thirty  years. 

24599.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be  any  scope 
for  sectarian  animosity  or  bitterness  with  regard  to 
religion  if  each  denomination  had  its  own  school  to  go 
fco,  where  it  would  be  separate  from  any  contact  with 
others,  and  where  all  their  religious  observances  would 
be  carried  out  ? — It  is  hard  to  say  how  you  could  have 
those  schools  to  any  extent  generally  through  Ireland. 
The  cases  where  you  would  have  such  schools  would 
be  exceptional,  in  consequence  of  the  mixed  character 
of  the  population,  and  by  establishing  a school  of  that 
kind  in  a district  where  there  was  a small  religious 
minority,  you  would  practically  exclude  the  minority  ; 
and  my  notion  is,  that  every  ratepayer  has  a right  to 
send  his  child  to  any  school  supported  by  the  State 
without  let  or  hindrance.  In  that  case  he  could  not- 
witliout  violating  his  conscience,  so  he  would  have 
to  let  his  child  go  uneducated. 

24600.  What  is  the  smallest  number  representing  a 
minority,  which  you  would  consider  the  State  justified 
in  providing  schools  for? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion. 
The  rules  of  the  Board  require  an  average  of  thirty 
children  to  entitle  a school  to  full  aid,  but  they  give 
modified  grants  to  smaller  numbers — down  to  fif- 
teen. They  give  inspection  and  books  to  a school  of 
fifteen,  and  for  a school  of  twenty  probationer’s  salary. 
There  are  two-thirds  of  a probationer’s  salary  for 
fifteen. 

24601.  Might  not  minorities,  when  they  have  any 
sensible  magnitude  at  all,  be  provided  for  by  such 
small  schools? — Small  schools  are  generally  inferior, 
and  have  bad  teachers,  and  you  do  a wrong  to  the 
minority  by  giving  them  a bad  teacher.  If  you  left  it 
a non-denominational  school,  free  to  all,  they  have  the 
same  advantages,  and  the  children  are  bound  together 
in  haraiony  and  unity,  which  is  certainly  most  de- 
sirable in  this  country. 

24602.  Do  you  consider  that  the  denominational 
system,  if  cai-ried  out  in  such  a manner  as  that  would 
have  any  financial  advantages  over  the  present  sys- 
tem?— It  would  have  many  financial  disadvantages, 
for  it  would  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  schools. 
You  must  have  a school  for  each  sect,  whereas  if 
you  carry  out  the  mixed  system  carefully,  you  need 
not  have  so  many  schools,  and  therefore  the  mixed 
system  is  a cheaper  system  to  the  State  in  any  country 
than  the  denominational  system. 

24603.  Which  would  you  consider  prefei'able,  a sys- 
tem under  which  the  State  would  ignore  the  consider- 
ation of  religious  insti’uction,  and  concern  itself  with 
the  imparting  only  of  secular  instruction,  or  a system 
under  which  the  State  would  recognise  the  necessity  for 
religious  instruction,  but  impose  a conscience  clause 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  faith  of  the  minority? 
— I prefer  the  system  with  the  conscience  clause.  I 
consider  the  National  system  in  Ireland  as  one  great 
conscience  clause.  It  is  a system  which  I consider, 
both  in  the  abstract  and  in  practice,  the  best  as  it  now 
stands. 

24604.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  secure  a certain  religious  element  in  the 
course  of  study  carried  on  in  the  schools  ? — The  State 
does  not  in  the  present  system  undertake  to  secure 
religious  instruction  to  the  children,  but  it  affords 
every  facility  for  doing  so,  and  I think  that  is  all 
required  of  the  State  to  do.  I think  the  State  is  not 
bound  to  provide  religious  instruction.  I think  if  it 
provides  a good  secular  instruction,  and  leaves  the 
religious  insti’uction  free,  that  is  all  that  is  required 
of  it. 

24605.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  it  not  the  opinion  of 
many  supporters  of  the  system  that  they  do  secure  a 


great  deal  of  general  religious  instruction  ? Practi- 

cally it  is  so.  There  is  general  religious  instruction 
permeating  our  reading  books,  but  that  is  in  almost 
all  reading  books  used  in  schools ; but  separate  special 
religious  instruction  is  not  provided  for  by  the  State 
It  is  given  either  before  secular  instruction  or  after 
secular  instruction,  or  it  is  given  intermediately. 

24606.  Do  your  Board  support  any  schools  where 
there  is  no  religion  taught  at  all  ? — They  do. 

24607.  Where  are  these  schools? — I was  lookinw 
over  some  returns  that  have  been  called  for  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  I found  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  there  are  schools  where  no 
religious  instruction  is  given.  I know  only  one  myself 
of  that  sort,  but  there  are  about  100  schools  through- 
out Ireland  in  which  the  patrons  give  no  religious 
instruction  beyond  what  may  be  collected  from  the 
books,  and  the  children  retire  to  church  or  chapel  for 
religious  instruction. 

24608.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  the  same 

applies  to  schools  in  the  south,  such  as  Ahane  1 I 

was  not  aware.  I suppose  that  is  one  of  the  schools 
I mention. 

24609.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Would  not  these  schools 
be  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  system  I referred 
to  a short  time  ago,  where  the  State  entirely  ignores 
the  subject  of  religious  instruction  ? — Quite  so,  but  I 
think  such  schools  would  not  be  generally  acceptable 
to  the  country  ; that  is,  I do  not  think  a purely  secu- 
lar system  would  be  acceptable  to  the  country. 

24610.  Would  you  call  it  a pui-ely  secular  system 
where  it  was  open  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  to 

introduce  as  much  religion  as  they  thought  proper  ? 

Certainly  not.  I would  consider  that  was  a system 
under  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  providing 
religious  instruction  if  they  wished.  It  would  also 
carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  permitting  them  to  give 
that  religious  instruction  when  and  how  they  pleased  ; 
therefore  it  would  make  the  schools  exclusive  unless 
there  was  a conscience  clause. 

24611.  Would  you  think  it  likely  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  there  are  small  Protestant  minorities 
and  where  a Board  school  would  be  under  clerical 
management,  and  with  the  sympathies  and  assistance 
of  the  local  territorial  proprietors,  that  that  school  if 
payment  depended  on  the  attendance  of  those  children 
there  would  be  strong  temptation  to  induce  Roman 
Catholics  to  go  to  that  school,  and  thereby  endanger 
their  faith  ? — I think  there  would  be  a strong  tempta- 
tion and  inducement,  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
from  my  knowledge  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  land- 
lords. 

24612.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  towards  pros- 
elytism  would  in  that  way  become  greater  under  such 
a denominational  assistance  ? — I think  it  would  be 
very  much  increased. 

24613.  Would  not  the  State  then  be  accused  of 
directly  subsidizing  schools  which  were  in  their  practical 
action  proselytizing  ? — No  doubt,  it  would  be  accused. 
It  would  be  accused  by  the  opposite  party. 

24614.  And  would  your  position  then  be  anything 
better  than  it  is  now  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great 
deal  worse.  I think  you  would  have  a field  for  relig- 
ious discussions  of  tile  very  worst  character,  which 
always  in  this  countiy  when  carried  to  any  extent  wear 
a political  aspect,  and  I think  you  would  create  the 
worst  feelings  possible  in  the  locality  in  which  such  a 
school  existed. 

24615.  You  think  then  on  the  whole  the  plan  of 
leaving  managers  of  schools  perfectly  free  to  exercise 
their  discretion  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  giving 
religious  instruction  would  noc  tend  to  remove  the 
difficulties  we  now  feel  with  regard  to  religion  and 
proselytizing  in  the  National  schools  ? — My  conviction 
is  that  it  would  increase  these. 

24616.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  Commissioners  of  National  education,  or  several  of 
them,  are  disposed  to  administer  the  present  system 
denominationally.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  give  your 
opinion  on  that  subject  ? — I don’t  think  I could  venture 
to  give  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 
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94617.  You  prefer  not? — I should  rather  not. 

946I&  Are  you  aware  that  Archbishop  Whately  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854, 
testified  that  such  was  the  case  even  then?— I think  I 
recollect  so,  but  I have  not  read  that  evidence  for  a 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  read  his  evidence 
jn.  page  133  in  this  book  in  answer  to  question  1334  ? 
Sliall  I read  the  question? 

24620.  Yes  ? — “Is  not  the  amount”  (Lord  Beaumont 
said)  “"of  population  your  guide  rather  than  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  persons  of  different  religious 
persuasions  in  the  locality  ?— There  has  been  a 
lean  in"  recently  shown  by  some  members  of  the 
Board  towards  the  establishment,  virtually,  of  a sepa- 
rate system,  that  is  of  having  a Protestant  school  and 
a Roman  Catholic  school  in  those  places,  where  it 
could  be  established.  I,  for  one,  have  always  set  my 
face  a"ainst  that,  and  endeavoured  to  have  one  school 
as  fairly  as  possible  conducted  in  each  locality  where 
one  school  is  sufficient,  taking  care  that  there  should 
be  no  reasonable  impediment  against  children  of  both 
persuasions  frequenting  it.” 

24621.  Would  you  answer  this  question — were  not 
the  Commissioners  first  appointed,  or,  amongst  the 
earlier  appointments  of  the  Board,  more  firm,  not  to 
gay  faithful,  in  the  administration  of  the  system  as  a 
united  system,  than  since  the  increase  of  the  Com- 
missioners ?— I would  say  the  number  having  been 
smaller,  there  might  have  been  less  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  than  upon  a lax-ge  number.  The 
lar"er  the  number  is  the  more  is  heard  of  the  feelings 
and  wants  of  the  people,  and  of  course  they  would 
have  to  give  expression  to  them  on  the  Board  as  re- 
presenting these  parties. 

24622.  Are  you  aware  that  Archbishop  'Whately 
also  testified  that  the  Commissioners  introduced  at  a 
later  period,  but  antecedent  to  1854,  were  more  dis- 
posed to  administer  the  system  inconsistently  with  its 
original  principles  as  a system  of  united  education  than 
previously  ? — I have  forgotten  about  that. 

24623.  Will  you  turn  to  question  1434? — Yes— 
“Does  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cross  admitted,  and 
which  I think  your  Grace  has  rather  admitted,  of 
separate  grants  having  been  made  to  schools  under 
different  systems  of  management  at  the  same  place 
the  population  of  which  was  not  sufficiently  large 
to  require  it,  to  a certain  extent  show,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  it  did  not 
work  well  as  a system  of  united  education  ? — Bead  the 
answer? — “There  are  some  of  the  Commissioners  who 
have  always  been  advocates  for  a system  of  separate 
grants.  I was  not  one  of  them,  Mr.  Blake  was  not 
one  of  them,  Archbishop  Murray  was  not  of  them,  and 
I think  none  of  the  original  Commissioners  were  of  that 
opinion,  but  some  who  were  introduced  afterwards  were 
for  yielding,  some  of  them  partially,  to  one  particular 
side,  and  others  were  for  yielding  to  any  which 
pressed  hardly  on  them.  I have  known  the  same 
person  advocate  concessions  to  the  Protestant  patron 
on  the  one  hand,  and  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics on  the  other,  in  their  respective  demands,  each 
being  inconsistent  with  our  system,  and  each  tending 
to  make  the  schools  of  an  exclusive  character.” 

24624.  Haveyou  reason  to  believe  that  pressure  isstill 
brought  to  bear  on  so  large  a body  as  the  present  body 
of  Commissioners  ? — I don’t  know  about  the  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Commissioners,  but 
there  are,  in  many  instances,  schools  under  patrons  of 
different  religious  persuasions,  if  there  is  a sufficient 
attendance  in  the  localities. 

24625.  The  question  is,  is  that  administering  the 
system  denominationally  ? — It  certainly  appears  as  if 
the  schools  were  denominational,  but  then  the  principle 
of  the  system  is  observed  in  each  school.  A school  is 
connected,  the  manager  undertakes  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  are 
protected. 

24626.  There  is  a conscience  clause  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority  ? — Certainly. 


24627.  Notwithstanding  the  generous  action  of  the  Feb.  16, 1869. 

Commissioners  to  please  the  different  denominations,  

is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a very  large  number  of  W.-H.  Newell, 
National  schools  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  es<*’’  LL'I>’ 
there  is  found  a small  Protestant  minority  ? — It  is  a 
fact. 

24628.  I have  in  my  hand  returns  from  several 
districts  in  the  South  and  West,  showing  that  in 
nearly  all  National  schools,  even  under  a Boman 
Catholic  manager,  and  Boman  Catholic  teacher,  a few 
Protestant  children  attend.  From  your  experience  do 
you  believe  that  to  be  a fact  ? — It  is  a fact.  The  last 
report  shows  the  numbers. 

24629.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  with  regard  to 
your  previous  evidence.  You  said  Inspectors  were 
promoted  for  merit  irrespective  of  religion? — I did, 
and  I made  a partial  mistake. 

24630.  And  are  you  aware  another  witness  said  they 
were  promoted  according  to  their  religious  denomina- 
tions?— Yes,  I am — I am  aware  that  he  did. 

24631.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer? — Well, 
when  I made  that  statement,  I remembered  that  two 
Presbyterian  inspectors  had  been  promoted  to  vacancies 
held  by  Church  of  England  men,  and  1 thought  a like 
rule  would  be  extended  on  the  merits  of  the  case  to  a 
Protestant,  if  a Catholic  vacancy  occurred,  or  to  a 
Catholic,  if  there  was  a Protestant  vacancy.  Since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  appealing  before  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  two  vacancies  did  occur  in  the  second 
class — one  a Boman  Catholic,  and  one  a Protestant 
— and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Board  by 
me.  I recommended  that  two  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  promoted,  because  they  were  senior,  and  they  were 
meritorious,  and  they  were  promoted  accordingly; 
and,  therefore,  that  was  carrying  out  my  view. 

24632.  On  the  ground  of  merit? — On  the  ground 
of  meiit ; but  at  the  next  Board  that  decision  was 
reversed,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  was  put  back,  and 
a Protestant  was  put  in  his  place,  in  lieu  of  the  Pro- 
testant who  made  the  vacancy,  so  that  I was  wrong 
practically. 

24633.  The  Resident  Commissioner  was  under 
examination  a few  days  ago,  and  undertook  to  furnish- 
a copy  of  an  unpublished  report  of  Mr.  Keenan,  in 
the  year  1858,  and  also  a copy  of  the  minute  of  the 
Board  disapproving  of  Mr.  Keenan’s  recommendation, 
with  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  present  ? — He 
directed  me  to  prepare  that  copy.* 

24634.  Have  you  it? — No ; I ordered  it  to  be  sent 
to  you.  I got  a memorandum  saying,  “ Dr.  Wilson 
has  asked  for  this  return,  will  you  send  it  to  him  ?” 

I told  the  clerk  to  get  it  ready,  and  he  prepared,  by 
direction  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  the  return 
called  for. 

24635.  Did  you  not  receive  a communication  from 
me  to-day  directed  to  the  Secretaries,  stating  the 
minutes  on  the  subject  were  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Commission? — I was  not  at  the  office  for  more 
than  half  an  hour ; I heard  nothing  of  it. 

24636.  Will  you  undertake  to  furnish  that  return  ? 

— Certainly,  the  return  is  ready.  I saw  it  yesterday. 

Is  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretaries  ? 

24637.  Here  to  the  Royal  Commission? — Shall  I 
bring  it  with  me  ? 

24638.  Yes? — I shall  do  so. 

24639.  With  regard  to  the  model  school  system. 

Is  that  a new  feature  of  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation ? — I think  not.  I think  model  schools  were 
contemplated  from  the  first;  so  early  as  the  year ’33, 

I should  think.  In  1832,  Mr.  Hamill,  an  Inspector, 
recommended  minor  model  schools  for  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Commissioners  themselves,  in  their 
second  report,  recommended  thirty-two  model  schools 
to  be  established  throughout  the  country. 

24640.  Do  you  recollect  Earl  Mulgrave’s  statement 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  vol.  1, 
p.  20,  of  the  Commissioners’  Reports  ? — No,  I do  not. 

24641.  What  was  the  original  design  of  these  model 
schools  ? — The  Commissioners  themselves  state  in 
tlieii-  14th  report,  that  model  schools,  as  originally, 


*The  unpublished  portion  of  Mr.  Keenan’s  Report  here  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  XVIl. 
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contemplated  were  designed  to  give  full  efficiency 
to  the  National  system. 

24642.  In  what  respect? — "Well,  I suppose  as  re- 
presenting samples  of  the  best  class  of  National 
schools,  and  as  models  for  the  schools  in  the  district. 

24643.  Did  not  the  Commissioners  expressly  de- 
clare that  their  design  was  to  have  trained  teachers  in 
connexion  with  them  for  all  their  schools  ? — That 
was  one  of  their  objects.  They  regarded  them,  as 
stated  in  one  of  their  reports,  as  preliminary  training 
schools. 

24644.  They  were  designed  as  such  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, to  be  primary  training  schools.  Were  they  not 
for  training  teachers  already  in  charge  of  schools,  can 
you  say  ? — I never  heard  that. 

24645.  You  cannot  furnish  a proof  of  that? — I 
cannot. 


24646.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  lease  vesting  school  premises  in  trustees,  appended 
to  the  report  for  1842,  the  following  remarkable  pro- 
vision is  stated  : — “ All  teachers,  male  and  female, 
teaching  in  schools  connected  with  the  Board,  either 
after  their  appointment  or  previously,  shall  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  when  called  on,  to  attend  at  the 
general  normal  establishment  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of 
the  district  model  schools  hereafter  to  be  opened.”  Do 
you  recollect  that  ? — Yes ; I remember  that. 

24647.  And  are  you  not  aware  of  teachers  being 
so  trained  in  any  of  these  schools  ? — That  is,  do  I 
know  an  instance  of  a teacher  in  charge  of  National 
schools  being  trained  at  a model  school  ? 

24648.  Yes? — I do  not  remember  any. 

24649.  You  are  not  aware  this  took  place  in  any 
model  school  ? — If  it  did,  it  was  irregular. 

24650.  In  accordance  with  that  nde? — That  is  a 
rule  which  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

24651.  There  were  special  rules  and  instructions 
laid  down  for  model  schools  ? — They  were  for  training 
pupil  teachers.  They  were  regarded  as  preliminary 
training  schools,  and  if  an  Inspector  found  a teacher 
in  any  of  his  schools  who  was  young  and  deficient,  he 
might  bring  him  in  as  a pupil  teacher;  but  he  must 
have  entered  the  model  school  as  a pupil  teacher — 
not  as  a National  school  teacher. 

24652.  Are  we  to  understand  the  Commissioners 
do  not  carry  out  their  own  rules  ? — They  do  not  carry 
out  that  rule. 

24653.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Did  you  not  encourage 
teachers  to  come  down? — We  encourage  that,  but  the 
practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

24654.  When  I was  in  Belfast  there  was  a teacher 
in  the  model  school,  and  I asked  him  particularly 
what  he  was  doing  there.  He  said  he  wsis  watching 
the  whole  thing,  and  trying  to  learn  what  they  were 
doing  in  the  training  school.  Was  that  what  the 
Board  intended  when  they  meant  the  model  schools 
as  training  schools  ? — I think  it  was  a permanent 
attendance  that  they  intended. 

24655.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  consider 
that  as  training  ? — No  ; I should  not. 

24656.  Are  you  aware  it  has  been  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  that  they  never  intended 
those  model  schools  to  be  training  schools  ? — I think 
some  one  of  the  Board’s  officers  stated  something  of 
that  sort. 

24657.  Did  the  Commissioners  themselves  ever 
issue  any  statement  to  that  effect? — I don’t  remember. 

24658.  Did  the  Board  continue  for  a length  of  time 
to  press  upon  the  Government  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional model  schools? — Yes. 

24659.  Do  you  recollect  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Cross,  the  secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  these  schools? — I 
recollect  generally  it  was  very  favourable.  I have 
not  read  it  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

24660.  And  of  Dean  Meyler,  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  was 
favourable,  too ; but  I don’t  remember  it. 

24661.  Do  you  recollect  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cross, 


given  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “ Will  you  tell  the  committee  whether  you 
think  that  your  system  for  training  teachers  will  be 
completed  until  your  system  of  district  model  schools 
is  fully  established — viz.,  “The  system  of  training 
will  not  be  fully  developed  until  these  district  model 
schools  be  established  ?” — No. 

24662.  And  before  that  same  committee  Dean 
Meyler  said  in  reply  to  question  2,688 — “ Your  lord- 
ship  adverts  to  only  one  object  of  the  school 
Besides  a school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
Dunmanway,  it  is  a model  school  affording  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  schools  in  the 
district,  the  best  example  of  school  keeping  and 
management,  and  four  pupil  teachers  and  some  of  the 
monitors  and  pupils  are  sent  out  at  the  end  of  each 
year  as  well  trained  and  qualified  teachers.  It  is  not 
merely  designed  for  the  instruction  of  that  number  of 
scholars,  but  it  has  another  function,  as  a training 
institution,  and  one  economically  carried  on.”  Do  you 
recollect  that  as  having  been  Dean  Meyler’s  testi- 
mony ? — No,  I do  not. 

24663.  Do  you  consider  that  as  being  the  design  of 
the  model  schools  ? — Entirely. 

24664.  Now  have  not  the  Commissioner's  themselves 
in  their  reports,  and  in  their  evidence  before  commit- 
tees, and  their  secretaries,  been  unanimous  in  then' 
testimony  that  the  training  of  teachers  was  the  main 
object  of  the  model  schools  ? — I think  so.  I think  that 
is  to  be  collected  from  their  reports. 

24665.  Then  should  you  regard  it  as  true  to  say 
that  they  were  designed  merely  as  a superior  class  of 
ordinary  schools  ? — I think  the  evidence  and  the  state- 
ments in  the  Commissioners’  various  reports  is  opposed 
to  that. 

24666.  You  have  seen  the  explanatory  paper  of  the 
Commissioners  in  which  they  say  that  they  require  a 
certain  number  of  teachers  to  be  trained  annually — 
do  you  recollect  the  number  ? — About  900, 1 think. 

24667.  What  do  you  say  is  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  annually  required  to  keep  up  the  supply  ? — I 
think  as  long  as  the  teaching  staff  is  so  underpaid  as 
it  is  at  present  the  number  will  go  on  increasing  every 
year,  for  my  opinion  is  the  faster  you  train  teachers  the 
faster  you  lose  them,  unless  you  increase  their  pay. 
You  give  them  higher  qualifications,  and  they  will 
seek  employment  or  service  in  some  other  field,  so 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  this  waste  by  giving 
them  better  pay,  and  then  you  could  more  easily  de- 
termine what  would  be  the  number  required  each  year. 

24668.  Are  you  aware  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves said  they  required  700  teachers  trained  annually, 
and  that  their  model  schools  could  supply  only  130. 
Should  you  regard  that  as  an  accurate  statement  ?— 
The  Commissioners  consider  the  teachers  of  model 
schools  as  trained  in  a preliminary  way.  I think  one 
model  school  should  be  made  to  turn  out  eight  pupil- 
teacher’s  on  the  average,  if  they  had  only  one  year’s 
training.  That  would  be  eight  times  nineteen — 152. 

24669.  Have  you  only  nineteen  model  schools? — 
Nineteen  district  model  schools,  and  seven  minor 
model  schools. 

24670.  How  many  did  the  Belfast  Model  School 
turn  out  in  one  year  ? — -There  was  a statement  made 
by  Dr.  Patten  and  Mr.  Molloy  that  it  turned  out  a 
very  large  number. 

24671.  What  was  the  design  of  establishing  the  first- 
class  monitorships  ? — It  was  said  to  supply  a want  be- 
tween the  senior  paid  monitors  and  the  teachers. 

24672.  What  do  you  mean  by  supplying  a want? 
What  is  that  want? — That  the  senior  paid  monitor, 
having  completed  his  time,  was  not  ripe  to  take  charge 
of  a National  school,  and  that  he  ought  then  to  hold 
another  office  for  a year  or  two  if  he  showed  any  apti- 
tude for  his  profession,  and  that  from  amongst  the 
senior  monitor’s  should  be  selected  persons  for  this 
office ; and  they  called  the  office  that  they  created  that 
of  first-class  monitor. 

24673.  Was  the  reason  assigned  a sufficient  one  in 
your  opinion  ? — I don’t  think  the  first-class  monitors 
were  required  at  all. 
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24674-  Was  there  any  such  want? — I say  I don’t 
•think  there  was. 

24675.  "What  is  the  age  under  which  candidates 
for  the  office  of  paid  monitor  cannot  be  appointed  ? — 
Fourteen  is  the  age  at  which  senior  mouitors  ought 
to  be  appointed ; then,  if  they  remain  four  years  in 
the  service,  that  would  bring  them  to  eighteen  years, 
when  they  are  eligible  to  take  charge  of  a National 
school. 

24676.  Then  it  follows  that  a paid  monitor  should 
be  at  the  least  eighteen  years  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office? — He  ought  to  be. 

24677.  And  is  it  not  the  rule  that  if  a paid  monitor 
goes  through  the  course  in  a satisfactory  manner,  he  is 
eligible  to  offer  as  a candidate  for  an  assistant  teacher- 
ship  ?— Certainly. 

24678.  So  that  every  senior  monitor,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  time  of  service,  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years,  and  may  be  twenty  ? — He  may  be  twenty,  and 
must  be  eighteen  ; but  then  senior  monitors  are  some- 
times appointed  at  an  earlier  age  than  fourteen. 

24679.  Does  it  not  follow  that  every  male  monitor 
who  would  be  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a school, 
according  to  the  Board’s  own  rule,  if  he  served  his 
whole  time,  must  be  at  least  a year-  over,  and  a female 
monitress  at  least  two  years  over  the  qualifying  age? — 

' 24680.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — If  a monitor  was  appointed 
head  teacher  of  an  infant  school  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, would  that  be  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  Board  ? — I think  that  would  be  an  extreme  case 
indeed ; it  should  be  an  extremely  brilliant  person  that 
would  get  such  an  appointment. 

24681.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Taking  your  own  rule  as 
the  standard,  where  is  the  interval  of  two  years  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  that  statement  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — There  is  no  interval.  The  only  ex- 
cuse I could  see  for  it  was  that  it  was  found  the  paid 
monitors  did  not  obtain  schools  when  they  had  served 
their  four  years,  and  that  they  were  then  retained  in 
the  sendee,  sooner  than  lose  their  services,  for  a year 
or  two  extra. 

24682.  What  schools  benefited  by  this  arrangement? 
— Large  schools ; their  services  were  to  be  confined  to 
schools  with  large  attendances. 

24683.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  what  were  these 
schools  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  they  were  principally 
convent  schools,  as  they  had  the  largest  attendance. 

24684.  Was  the  object  put  forward  by  the  Commis- 
sioners gained  by  the  arrangements  then  made? — Will 
you  read  the  object. 

24685.  The  object  was  to  furnish  a sufficient 
supply  of  trained  teachers  by  means  of  “ first-class 
monitorsliips.”  Was  that  object  gained? — I cannot 
answer  that  question  positively.  I can  well  under- 
stand if  you  create  a grade  of  first-class  monitors, 
it  will  induce  those  below  them  to  remain  a longer 
time  in  the  service,  in  order  that  they  may  derive  the 
benefit  of  increased  pay. 

24686.  As  a matter  of  fact,  was  there  an  increase  of 
monitors? — I think  there  is  an  increase  of  monitors 
this  year,  or  was  last  year. 

24687.  And  prior  to  the  time  when  this  new  regu- 
lation was  passed  ? — I think  monitors  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing every  year  up  to  this. 

24688.  Has  the  number  of  first-class  monitors 
gone  on  increasing  since  this  arrangement? — There  has 
been  a decrease  in  the  males  and  an  increase  in  the 
females. 

24689.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  expect  that 
■would  be  a numerous  class  ? — No,  I did  not  expect  it 
to  be  a numerous  class.  The  very  large  schools  are 
not  a numerous  class. 

24690.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — At  the  time  the  first-class 
monitors  were  appointed  to  the  “ large”  schools  was 
not  the  number  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  diminu- 
tion in  the  staff  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  in  the 
district  model  schools  ? — The  year  these  first-class 
monitors  were  introduced  there  was  a reduction  of  the 
stall  in  the  model  schools,  but  I don’t  presume  to 
say  that  the  two  changes  were  in  any  way  related. 


24691.  Did  they  concur  as  to  time? — Yes,  I think  Feb.  16,  1869. 
it  was  the  same  year.  — — 

24692.  By  whose  order  did  the  reduction  take  place  ? 

— The  reduction  took  place  by  order  of  the  Board. 

No  reduction  could  take  place  without  the  order  of  the 
Board. 

24693.  They  reduce  the  number  in  their  own  model 
schools,  and  increase  them  in  another  department  ? — 

1 think  that  is  a fact,  put  in  that  way,  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  model  schools  has  been  called  a rectification. 

24694.  Do  you  call  it  a reduction  or  a rectification? 

— I call  it  a reduction. 

24695.  Did  the  public  service,  then,  reap  any  bene- 
fit whatever  by  this  change  ? — No  doubt  the  schools 
in  which  the  first-class  monitors  were  appointed  derived 
benefit  from  their  appointment. 

24696.  I asked  a question  as  to  the  public  service. 

Did  the  public  service  generally  derive  any  benefit  by 
this  change  ? — I must  answer  that  question  by  saying 
that  if  the  reduction  in  the  one  case  was  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  the  other,  I should  say  not;  but  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  the  numbers  stand. 

24697.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  reduction  pressed 
upon  the  Commissioners  by  Government  from  motives 
of  economy,  or  did  it  originate  with  the  Commissioners 
themselves? — I never  heard  there  was  any  pressure 
put  upon  the  Board  by  the  Government  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  was  done,  I think,  by  the  Committee  who 
were  preparing  the  estimates. 

24698.  And  was  the  teaching  power  of  the  model 
schools  in  excess  of  the  number  of  pupils  ? — In  some 
places  the  teaching  power  was  in  excess,  and  that 
caused  a question  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  that  should  be  in  model  schools.  There  was 
an  undertaking  before  to  train  a certain  number  in 
model  schools,  and  I never  knew  the  staff  to  be  re- 
duced, because  the  number  of  pupils  became  smaller 
from  time  to  time. 

24699.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  not  the  reduction 
take  place  contemporaneously  with  the  Commissioners’ 
statement  that  the  model  schools  were  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  trained  teachers? — I think  contem- 
poraneously. The  paper  itself  will  show  that. 

247 00.  Now',  at  the  time  they  made  this  lamentation 
as  to  the  inability  of  those  model  schools  to  supply 
trained  teachers,  what  was  then  action  in  connexion 
with  their  educational  estimate  for  1864,  can  you 
say  ? — The  action  as  regarded  the  annual  estimate  could 
only  be  one.  The  Commissioners  must  have  applied 
for  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  expenditure,  conse- 
quent on  the'  appointment  of  first-class  monitors,  and 
they  reduced  the  estimate  by  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  whose  services  were  dispensed  with. 

24701.  Wasn’t  the  reduction  in  the  estimate,  owing 
to  the  order  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  connexion  with  the  model  schools  ? — Will 
you  let  me  understand  the  question. 

24702.  That  was  reduction  in  the  estimates  in  the 
model  school  department,  and,  consequent  on  this  re- 
duction, did  they  propose  any  addition  in  any  other 
direction,  and  what  direction  ? — There  may  have  been 
— I don’t  recollect  all  the  particulars  in  connexion 
with  the  preparation  of  that  estimate.  I remember 
that  a sum  of  money  was  proposed  for  the  payment 
of  first-class  monitors. 

24703.  What  was  a very  general  opinion  of  the 
public  as  to  this  policy  ? — I remember  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  public  press,  in  the  north 
I think. 

24704.  What  means  have  the  Commissioners  of 
knowing  the  wants  of  the  country  as  to  teachers.  Is 
it  not  through  then  own  officers  ? — Certainly. 

24705.  About  the  time  they  said  they  required 
about  700  teachers  annually  do  you  recollect  what 
was  the  testimony  of  any  of  their  own  officers.  In 
fact  I refer  to  your  own  testimony,  if  it  has  not 
escaped  your  recollection  ? — It  has  not. 

24706.  You  considered  that  the  number  was  very 
much  under  that,  and  that  the  Commissioners  made 
too  high  an  estimate  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? 
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24707.  And  in  your  Teport  in  1862  the  following 
statement  appears : — 

“ Small  as  is  the  number  of  paid  monitors  in  ordinary 
schools  attaining  to  a service  of  four  years,  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  making  provision  for  them  in  the  Board’s  ser- 
vice as  teachers.  . . . As  to  finding  employment  for 
the  paid  monitors  now  in  the  service  as  teachers  of  National 
schools,  even  should  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
remain  to  complete  the  last  year  of  their  office,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  such  a result.  The  number  of  vacancies  for 
teachers  that  occurs  in  my  circuit  does  not,  on  the  average, 
exceed  40 — i.e.  in  a circuit  extending  over  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  kingdom." 

That  was  the  ease  in  the  ten  districts  in  my  circuit; 
but  I assumed  that  all  the  paid  monitors  would  become 
teachers. 

24708.  Supposing  700  teachers  actually  wanted, 
have  you  reason  to  believe  the  model  schools  could 
have  supplied  more  than  130? — I think  the  model 
schools  could  be  made  to  supply  more  than  1 30 — that 
is,  including  males  and  females. 

24709.  Would  it  be  time  if  it  was  said  many 
young  persons  had  their  hopes  blighted  by  this  action 
of  the  Board — who  had  been  in  consequence  of  it 
obliged  to  return  to  their  homes  ? — I think  that  is  an 
extreme  assertion. 

24710.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  reduction  order  of 
the  Commissioners  caused  the  return  of  several  parties 
to  their  homes,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  these  model  schools? — I think  the  order  was 
misunderstood.  Only  a few  were  sent  away  before  the 
expiration  of  their  time.  It  is  not  a fact  that  a good 
many  were  sent  away. 

24711.  Mr.  Fleming  was  a Head  Inspector  in  De- 
cember, ’63.  You  knew  Mr.  Fleming  as  Head  In- 
spector?— Yes,  I did. 

24712.  His  district,  I think,  was  the  district  includ- 
ing Bally  money  and  Deny.  Are  you  not  aware  the 
Board's  order  for  reduction  affected  the  six  model 
schools  in  his  charge,  and  enjoined  a large  diminution 
in  the  staff  at  Ballymoney,  Deny,  Coleraine,  New- 
townstewart,  Omagh,  and  Sligo?— I don’t  remember 
anything  about  the  numbers.  I could  not  at  this 
time.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  look  at  them  since  ; 
but  the  pupil-teachers  were  not  obliged  to  go  away 
until  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  and 
then  their  places  were  not  filled  up. 

24713.  The  same  reduction  order  of  the  Board 
applied  to  a large  number  of  districts.  I have  also  to 
ask  you  did  not  the  district  inspectors,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  remonstrate  against  the  reduction  ? — 
Several  letters  of  remonstrance  were  received. 

24714.  Did  not  several  of  them  say  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  model  schools,  even  as  common  schools, 
was  interfered  with  ? — I think  I remember  something 
to  that  effect,  in  some  of  the  letters. 

24715.  And  that  in  some  the  staff  was  so  reduced 
that  the  supply  of  teachers  was  inadequate,  and  that 
in  teaching  power  they  were  not  as  well  off  as  in  the 
ordinary  National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood?—! 
don’t  remember  that  statement ; I remember  a general 
complaint. 

24716.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioic. — Is  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitor's  whom  we  have  found  in  model 
schools  during  the  last  year  on  the  reduced  scale,  or 
has  it  risen  to  the  old  scale  ? — In  some  places  it  has 
risen,  and  in  other  places  it  remains  as  it  was ; I don’t 
know  that  there  would  be  any  objection  now  to  recur 
to  the  old  number. 


24717.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
finding  of  a school  of  ten  children  and  a teacher  to 
teach  is  discreditable? — I would  not  consider  it  dis- 
creditable ; but,  regarding  the  fact  that  the  school  was 
considered  a training  school  as  well  as  a day  school  I 
think  the  pupil-teachers  in  training  ought  not  to  be 
removed,  while  there  is  a certain  number  of  pupils  in 
the  day  schools  to  receive  instruction  from  them,  be- 
cause their  training  can  go  on  effectually. 

24718.  I meant  that  in  reference  to  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  that  it  has  been  stated  in  the  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  were  very  much  crippled  owing  to  the 
want  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

24719.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  say  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  neglected 
the  design  of  the  model  schools  as  training  establish- 
ments?— I should  only  say  I was  sorry  to  see  the  staff 
reduced.  It  would  not  be  for  one  of  their  officers  to 
pass  censure  on  the  Commissioners.  I could  not  do  if. 
I say  I only  regret  the  staff  was  reduced. 

247 20.  Are  you  aware  that  Head  Inspectors  and  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  have  stated  that  the  reduction,  although 
applicable  to  some  of  them,  if  considered  only  as 
ordinary  National  schools,  was  not  applicable  to  them 
as  model  schools,  as  they  were  designed  to  be  for  the 
training  of  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher? — 
That  was  an  argument  used  in  controversy. 

24721.  And  that  some  Inspectors  declared  with  re- 
gard to  another  model  school,  that  further  reduction 
could  not  be  made  without  detriment  ? — Yes. 

24722.  Have  you  seen  that  correspondence  ? — Yes. 
I remember  the  general  tenor  of  the  correspondence. 

24723.  Is  Mr.  Sweeney  an  officer  of  the  Board  ? — 
He  is. 

24724.  Is  not  Mr.  Sweeney  District  Inspector  for 
Lurgan? — We  had  him  acting  as  Inspector.  He  was 
originally  a teacher,  and  did  duty  for  an  Inspector 
who  was  ill. 

24725.  Are  you  aware  he  represented  the  staff  of 
the  model  schools  as  inadequate,  as  not  being  as  ade- 
quate as  that  of  the  ordinary  National  schools? — I 
don’t  remember. 

24726.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Bole,  District 
Inspector,  in  relation  to  the  school  at  Bailieborough, 
where  the  school  was  pronounced  to  be  a great  success, 
and  where  the  staff  was  greatly  reduced,  protested 
against  any  further  reduction  as  most  injurious? — 
I think  I have  a recollection  of  Mr.  Bole’s  state- 
ment. 

24727.  And  are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Osborne  re- 
monstrated against  the  proposed  reduction  with  regard 
to  Newtownards,  and  especially  as  the  school  was 
increasing  in  number? — I don’t  remember  that. 

247 28.  Had  you  not  also  a remonstrance  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  staff  in  the  Belfast  Model  School? 
^-1  think  there  was  a remonstrance. 

24729.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  of  the  Commis- 
sioners now  on  the  Board  were  on  the  Board  in  1854, 
when  Archbishop  Wliately  gave  this  evidence  ? — There 
are  six  of  those  mentioned  in  this  report  who  were,  on 
the  Board  at  that  time. 

24730.  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  the  facts  on  which 
Archbishop  Wliately  came  to  that  conclusion.?— No. 

24731.  Is  it  about  that  time  the  Newry  Model 
Schools  were  opened,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  ex- 
cluded % — I am  not  aware  on  what  Archbishop  Whately 
founded  his  argument.  I have  not  read  his  Graces 
evidence  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Sixty-fifth  Day. — Dublin,  Wednesday,  February  17,  1869. 
Present  r 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. .. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  D unraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq,,  Q.C., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


Secretaries. 


W.  H.  Newell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  further  examined. 


24732.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — For  what  year  was  the 
unpublished  report  of  Mr.  Keenan  which  the  Resident 
Commissioner  undertook  to  furnish  ? — I think  the 
year  1858.* 

24733.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  portion  of 
liis  report  which  was  unpublished? — I read  it  this 
morning,  and  that  portion  of  it  refers  to  a proposition 
of  his  for  the  establishment  of  non-vested  model  schools. 

24734.  On  what  plan? — On  a plan  similar  to  the 
other  schools,  but  that  they  should  be  non-vested,  be 
supported  by  the  State,  and  should  train  teachers  in 
the  same  way  as  the  vested  model  schools.  I gather 
this  from  a cursory  reading  of  the  paper. 

24735.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proposed  plan  of  Mr. 
Fortescue  in  his  letter  bearing  upon  schools  of  this 
description  throughout  the  country? — I have  read  it. 

24736.  Was  Mr.  Keenan’s  plan  of  1S58  similar  to 
that? — On  that  head  the  provisions  are  somewhat 
similar. 

24737.  Then  this  proposed  plan  of  Mr.  Fortescue  is 
not  a new  one  ? — Not  so  far  as  regards  the  non-vested 
model  schools. 

24738.  In  whose  interest  was  it  suggested  that  such 
a plan  should  be  carried  out  ? — Is  it  Mr.  Keenan’s  ? 

24739.  Yes  ? — I could  not  say. 

247 40.  Did  that  plan  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  ? — Yes. 

24741.  Did  they  come  to  any  resolution  upon  the 
subject  ? — They  came  to  a resolution  which  is  embodied 
in  their  minutes. 

24742.  Read  that  minute  please? — It  is: — “ The 
Secretary  lays  before  the  Commissioners  Mr.  Keenan’s 
report  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Twenty-fifth  Report  and  calls  attention  to  the  passage  at 
page  183-4,  designated  ‘ training’ — Ordered  that  the 
passage  read  be  expunged,  and  that  Mr.  Thom  be  au- 
thorized to  cancel  the  sheet  in  which  it  is  contained,  it 
appearing  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Keenan  for  the  establisment  of  non-vested  model 
schools  involves  an  organic  change  in  the  system.  The 
Commissioners  also  decline  to  sanction  Mr.  Keenan’s 
further  proposal  that  the  present  district  model  schools 
should  be  altered  in  their  constitution  so  as  to  serve  as 
training  schools  for  national  teachers  in  addition  to 
the  other  object  they  were  designed  to  carry  out.” 

24743.  What  is  the  date  ofthat  minute  of  the  Board? 
—The  2nd  December,  1859. 

24744.  Then  do  not  the  Commissioners  specifically 
declare  that  this  proposed  scheme  was  “ an  organic 
change”  in  the  system  of  National  united  education  ? 
-Yes. 

247 45.  Who  were  the  Commissioners  present  ? — The 
Bight  Hon.  Maziere  Brady,  Lord  Chancellor;  The 
Marquess  of  Kildare,  Sir  Thomas  Redington,  Dr. 
Andrews,  James  Gibson,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell. 

24740.  The  Chairman. — In  1859  did  the  Commis- 
sioners not  regard  the  district  model  schools  as  places 
for  training  masters  ?— According  to  this  minute  they 
did  not,  and  as  I explained  yesterday,  I think  they 


never  have  regarded  them  as  final  training  institutions 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  look  upon  the  central 
department,  but  as  practically  preliminary  training 
institutions. 

24747.  Mr.  Dease. — How  many  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  Board  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
according  to  the  list  you  have  read  from  ? — One. 

24748.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  the  Commissioners 
approve  in  general  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  For- 
tescue 1— All  the  Commissioners  do  you  mean  ? 

24749.  Yes? — No;  there  was  a division  in  the 
Board.  I remember  that  there  was  a minority  of 
three  of  those  present. 

24750.  How  many  were  present.? — I think  there 
were  nine  present  on  that  occasion. 

24751.  Then  having  declared  in  1859  that  Mr. 
Keenan’s  plan  was  “ an  organic  change  ” in  connexion 
with  the  system,  and  having  approved  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Fortescue  at  a later  period,  should  you  regard  the 
action  of  the  Commissioners  as  uniform  l-^Not  on  that 
subject,  for  it  is  contradictory. 

24752.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  the  model  schools.  Does  your  scheme 

contemplate  that  the  teachers  in  model  schools ? — 

Which  scheme  do  you  refer  to  ? 

24753.  The  scheme  now  in  operation — the  plan 
under  which  you  now  administer — do  you  contem- 
plate that  they  should  give  instruction  in  mathematics, 
mechanics,  physical  science,  drawing,  and  navigation  ? 
— These  are  all  taught  in  the  model  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board,  in  some  one  or  other  of 
them. 

24754.  Now  if  you  provide  a teacher  of  physical 
science,  do  you  give  him  extra  pay  for  teaching  phy- 
sical science? — If  lie  should  teach  the  subject  satisfac- 
torily he  is  entitled  to  a gratuity  of  £10  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

24755.  Not  more  than  £10?— I think  £10  is  the 
maximum. 

24756.  Then  is  not  the  payment  which  the  teach- 
ers derive  from  another  department  of  the  Government 
rather  in  excess  ? — For  example,  I take  Bailieborough, 
where  Mr.  Doherty  received  in  1868  £126  ; and  three 
teachers  in  Belfast  received  £145  ; and  three  teachers 
at  Newtownards  received  £206 ; and  at  Trim  the 
teacher  received  £103.  Have  you  any  documents  which 
will  tell  us  upon  what  subjects  these  sums  were  earned  ? 
— I have  for  one  year — the  year  1867 — a document 
showing  the  books  that  were  issued  for  conveying  the 
instruction,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject, the  number  of  pupils  attending,  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment, the  total  amount  of  fees  received,  and  the. 
amount  received  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 

24757.  Take  the  case  of  Belfast — what  were  the 
subjects  there  ?— Elementary  mathematics;  theory  of 
mechanics,  acoustics,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism. 

24758.  You  may  call  that  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  physical  science  ? — Yes  ; all  the  other  branches 


Feb.  17,  1869. 
W.  ILNowell, 
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Feb.  17,  1869.  come  under  the  head  of  physical  science.  They  are 
— — treated  separately,  however,  in  the  directory  of  the 

esq  ll  t>We  ’ Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

'***’’  ' ' 24759.  Is  your  principal  teacher  in  Belfast  model 

school  bound  to  give  instruction  in  mathematics,  for 
the  remuneration  he  receives  from  the  National  Board  1 
— Our  principal  teacher  is,  and  so  are  such  of  the 
assistants  as  he  may  direct  to  take  charge  of  the 
classes. 

24760.  Does  he  direct  Mr.  R Smeeth,  or  is  he  an 
assistant  ? — He  is  the  drawing  master. 

24761.  Does  he  direct  Mr.  Wren? — He  is  an  as- 
sistant master,  and  has  charge  of  the  physical  science 
from  the  Commissioners. 

24762.  Is  he  paid  from  your  Board  for  teaching 
physical  science  ? — Yes,  under  the  conditions  I have 
mentioned.  He  has  received  the  gratuity,  for  he  is 
an  efficient  teacher. 

24763.  And  that  does  not  exceed  £10  ? — £10. 

24764.  In  May,  1868,  he  received  £152  10s.  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Can  you  say  what 
he  received  in  1867  ? — In  the  year  1866,  to  which  I 
refer,  he  received  £72  from  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art. 

24765.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  that 
the  remuneration  of  these  teachers  should  chiefly 
depend  on  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — The 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it.  It  is  quite  outside  the  instruction 
given  in  their  schools.  The  teachers  have  a com- 
mittee, constituted  with  the  sanction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  they  open  their  classes, 
and  the  Inspector,  comes  round  at  appointed  times  and 
examines  them ; and  according  to  the  number  of  passes 
the  premiums  are  awarded. 

24766.  At  what  hours  did  Mr.  Wren  give  instruc- 
tion in  physical  science  ? — Four  hours  weekly. 

24767.  At  what  time  of  the  day? — I cannot  say. 
It  must  have  been  outside  the  Commissioners’  hours. 

24768.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Joyce,  at  the  central 
model  school,  in  Dublin  ? — I have  not  got  the  sta- 
tistics of  that  case  here,  but  I know  a good  deal 
about  it. 

24769.  On  what  subjects  does  he  prepare  students 
for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — I can  only 
tell  for  this  year-. 

24770.  Do  you  know  of  last  year? — I do  not 
know  of  last  year. 

24771.  What  are  the  subjects  this  year  ? — Physical 
geography  and  the  theory  of  mechanics. 

24772.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  what  subjects  he 
had  last  year  when  he  received  £80  5s.  ? — I am  not 
sure  of  the  subjects.  It  would  only  be  conjecture  if 
I were  to  say.  He  told  me  of  them  a year  ago. 

24773.  Is  it  your  impression  that  these  subjects 
were  outside  the  course  prescribed  for  him  by  the 
Board? — He  has  told  me  himself  that  he  considered 
some  of  the  money  he  received  was  scarcely  fairly 
earned,  because  the  subjects  which  were  auxiliary  to 
them  were  taught  in  the  school  daily. 

24774.  In  the  case  of  Bailieborough,  can  you  say 
what  Mr.  Doherty  received  in  any  year  ? — In  the  year 
1867,  according  to  this  return,  he  received  £122  5s. 

24775.  For  what  subjects? — Elementary  mechanics 
and  physical  geography — the  books  of  the  Board’s 
course  and  Colenso. 

24776.  Do  you  think  the  payment  of  the  Board  is 
sufficient  to  require  of  your  teachers  that  they  should 
give  the  instruction  which  the  Board  requires? — I 
think  that  the  payment  of  the  Commissioners  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  object  that  they  have  in  view, 
which  is  to  give  instruction  in  physical  science  to  such 
pupils  attending  the  model  schools  as  may  choose  to 
learn  that  branch. 

24777.  Do  those  pupils  pay  themselves  extra  fees 
for  these  subjects  ? — No. 

24778.  Are  there  any  instances  where  payments 
of  considerable  amount  have  been  received  from  South 
Kensington,  when  your  Board  refused  a gratuity  for 
efficient  teaching? — I don’t  think  there  is  an  instance. 
A question  arose  about  one  case  in  which  the  Inspec- 


tors hesitated  to  sign  a certificate,  but  I think  there 
was  only  one  case,  and  the  subjects  were  different. 

24779.  I have  a case  here  mentioned  in  which  a 
teacher  had  got  a comparatively  large  sum,  some- 
thing like  £100,  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Commissioners  refused  to  give  the 
ordinary  £10,  because  the  classes  were  not  in  the 
satisfactory  condition  that  the  Commissioners  expected  ? 
— That  would  be  so  if  the  elementary  subjects  were  not 
thoroughly  taught,  in  which  case,  the  Commissioners 
will  not  pay  for  the  higher  subjects. 

24780.  Do  you  think  such  a state  of  things  as  this 
where  a teacher  may  earn  a large  sum  from  another 
department  of  the  Government  and  neglect  his  own 
work,  is  at  all  satisfactory  ? — I think  in  this  case  it 
works  unfavourably  to  the  interest  of  the  schools. 

24781.  Does  Mr.  Joyce  teach  drawing  in  Dublin? 
—No. 

24782.  Look  at  the  Newtownards  school  in  that 
paper  you  have  before  you,  and  see  what  Mr.  Har- 
bison taught  there?  — In  1863  he  taught  physical 
geography  — in  1857  he  taught  animal  physiology, 
elementary  mathematics,  and  geology. 

24783.  What  did  Mi-.  Greer  teach  at  Newtownards? 
— I find  I have  made  a mistake.  Mr.  Greer  taught 
animal  physiology,  Mr.  Harbison,  physical  geography, 
and  Mr.  Scott,  assistant,  taught  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  geology. 

24784.  Are  you  aware  that  in  last  May,  1868,  these 
three  masters  received  £206  5s.  from  the  Govern- 
ment?— I see  that  Mr.  Harbison  received  £98,  Mr. 
Greer,  £65,  and  the  sum  that  Mr.  Scott  received  is 
not  returned. 

24785.  What  is  Mr.  Harbison’s  salary  from  the 
Board,  do  you  know? — I am  not  sure  that  he  is  at  the 
maximum,  but  if  he  is  his  salary  is  £100. 

24786.  In  the  case  of  Trim,  I see  that  Mr.  Free- 
hill,  who  is  at  the  maximum,  receives  £100  ? — Yes. 

24787.  What  subjects  does  he  teach  which  enabled 
him  in  1868  to  get  £103  more  from  South  Kensington? 
I cannot  say  what  they  were  in  1868  ; but  I see  here 
in  one  year-,  which  is  not  mentioned,  he  taught 
acoustics,  light  and  heat. 

25788.  And  how  much  did  he  earn? — In  that  year 
£67  10s. 

24789.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a proper  thing 
that  some  different  regulation  should  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  teachers  in  model  schools  (supposing  these 
gratuities  are  to  go  on),  and  teachers  in  elementary 
schools.  Are  not  teachers  in  model  schools  hand- 
somely paid  ? — The  teachers  in  ordinary  schools  would 
receive  gratuities  for  physical  science  if  they  intro- 
duced it  into  their  schools. 

24790.  Would  it  not  be  a justthingthat  the  teachers 
in  model  schools  should  get  a less  sum  from  the  Board 
for  teaching  these  subjects  ? — If  they  perform  the  same 
labours  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  they 
ought  to  get  the  same  rate ; but  I think  the  rate  is 
excessive,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  faulty. 

24791.  Do  you  know  how  many  National  school 
teachers  receive  gratuities  fx-om  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  ? — His  Lordship  having  called  attention  to 
it,  I looked  over  the  list  last  night,  and  I think  there 
are  about  forty-four  National  schools,  including  model 
schools,  receiving  gratuities.  Altogether  in  Ireland, 
there  are  about  seventy-five.  The  whole  particulars 
are  given  here  in  the  directory  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art. 

24792.  May  not  such  payments  as  £126  to  Mr. 
Doherty,  the  teacher  at  Bailieborough,  be  considered 
relatively  an  over  payment  ? — I should  say  so,  and  the 
teachers,  or  one  at  least,  excused  himself  to  me  by 
saying  that  “ very  little  money  comes  to  Ireland  from 
the  other  side,  and  for  goodness  sake  don’t  interfere, 
but  let  us  have  it.”  I say,  certainly  it  is  a bad  prin- 
ciple. 

24793.  Do  the  masters  of  elementary  schools  realize 
anything  like  the  sums  obtained  by  the  model  school 
masters? — I should  think  not,  but  I cannot  speak 
positively  on  that  subject.  They  are  sure  not  to  be  so 
effective.  In  the  first  place  they  are  rarely  so  we 
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trained,  and  in  the  second  place  tliey  have  not  got  the 

*^24794* I understood  you  to  say  it  is  distinctly 
against  the  roles  of  the  Board  that  the  teachers  should 
rive  the  instruction  during  the  hours  belonging  to  the 
Commissioners  1 — In  the  model  schools  that  I have  at- 
tended, physical  science  was  taught  outside  the  Com- 
missioners’' hours.  I think  that  is  a positive  role. 

24795.  Might  not  elementary  mathematics  be  part 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction1! — I refer  to 
physical  science.  Elementary  mathematics  are  taught 
daily  within  the  hours. 

24796.  And  it  is  possible  for  that  subject  to  bring 
the  teacher  extra  payment  ? — So  I said — that  Mr.  Joyce 
acknowledged  that  that  very  subject  was  ancillary  to 
the  other  subjects  he  taught,  as,  for  instance,  the  theory 
of  mechanics.  . 

24797.  Is  mechanics  taught  daily  in  the  school  at 
Marlborough-street,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  ? — 

I think  mechanics  is  taught  outside  the  hours. 

24798.  Have  you  not  some  navigation  school  in 
Dublin  ? — We  have,  at  the  central  department. 

24799.  Is  there  not  a school  on  the  Quay  ? — No, 
it  was  contemplated  to  establish  one  at  the  Quays,  but 
the  site  is  at  the  model  school. 

24800.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  under  your  notice 
that  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  faulty  and  dishonest  ? — Yes, 
the  teacher  of  the  Clifden  school  was  dismissed  partly 
for  having  been  accused  of  unfair  play  with  the  ex- 
amination papers.  One  or  two  teachers  in  Belfast 
resigned  to  avoid  dismissal ; and  one  teacher  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Board’s  service  for  having  falsified  a 
return.  He  has  been  deprived  of  his  certificate  for 
three  years,  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

24801.  Has  there  been  any  other  case  besides  that  1 
— There  may  be  some  other  cases. 

24802.  Cases  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — Not  that  I 
am  cognizant  of.  I think  everything  depends  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  Committee,  and  also  upon  their  fitness 
for  conducting  such  an  examination. 

24803.  Was  the  case  you  referred  to  that  of  a 
teacher  taking  the  questions  out  of  the  room,  work- 
ing them  and  bringing  them  back  worked  out  to 
the  candidate? — I never  heard  of  such  a case.  I heard 
of  cases  not  connected  with  schools  of  the  Board  in 
which  there  were  even  more  considerable  abuses. 

24804.  Did  you  think  it  part  of  your  duty  to  bring 
that  under  the  notice  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  London  ? — I did  communicate  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  brought  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  had  the  man  dismissed  absolutely. 

24805.  How  did  the  cases  of  dishonesty  which  you 
mentioned  come  under  your  notice — was  it  as  Secretary 
to  the  National  Board,  or  as  a member  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Committee,  or  from  public  report? — They  came 
under  my  notice  as  Secretary  to  the  National  Board. 

24806.  Mentioned  to  you  by  an  Inspector? — We 
had  a communication  from  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  on  the  subject. 

24807.  Was  that  asking  you  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter for  them  ? — No,  they  investigated  themselves,  and 
sent  us  the  particulars  in  their  report. 

24808.  After  the  investigation? — After  the  inves- 
tigation. They  sent  us  the  decision  they  came  to  and 
some  of  the  leading  heads ; they  did  not  give  all  the 
particulars. 

24809.  But  in  the  cases  where  you  knew  of  dis- 
honesty and  informed  them  of  it — how  did  that  come 
under  your  notice — was  it  from  public  report  or  from 
your  Inspectors  ? — I think  it  came  from  one  of  our  In- 
spectors, and  that  I wrote  to  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  I think  that  was  the  way. 

24810.  Is  there  a general  impression  amongst 
teachers  that  the  examinations  are  not  fairly  con- 
ducted?— No,  I think  there  is  not  a general  impres- 
sion ; but  in  some  particular  instances,  I heard  there 
was  such  an  impression. 

24811.  Was  the  examination  you  have  referred  to 
held  in  Belfast,  in  the  model  school? — I think  the 


examination atwhich  the  unfair  playtook  place  occurred  Feb.  17,  i860, 
in  the  ordinary  National  school,  not  in  the  model  ^ jj^weu 
school.  esq.,  i.l.d. 

24812.  It  was  not  held  in  the  model  school? — I 
think  not,  it  was  held  in  a school  the  teacher  con- 
ducted. 

24813.  Was  the  dishonesty  chiefly  in  Belfast? — Yes, 

I mentioned  the  case  of  Clifden,  county  Galway. 

24814.  I think  I understood  from  you  that  the 
smallest  salary  a man  could  receive  from  the  Board 
was  £15  a year?  Now  in  the  case  of  a teacher  re- 
ceiving £15  a year  from  you,  would  you  forbid  him  to 
exercise  any  trade  ? — I should  have  said  £10  a year. 

It  is  two-thirds  of  a probationer’s  salary,  set  down, 
the  Commissioners’  salary  being  £17. 

24815.  In  such  a case  as  that  would  a man  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  a trade  or  keep  a shop,  or  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind? — The  Commissioners  would  not 
interfere  with  his  keeping  a shop  or  exercising  the  oc- 
cupation of  a tradesman  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
business  of  keeping  a school,  unless  the  shop  was  a 
public-house.  The  Commissioners  do  not  allow  a 
teacher  to  keep  a public-house. 

24816.  We  have  had  cases  mentioned  to  us  where 
the  teachers  stated  they  paid  the  rent  of  the  schools  ? — 

It  is  very  generally  done. 

24817.  Is  that  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board? 

— In  every  instance. 

24818.  Have  you  no  rule  which  forbids  such  a 
system  as  that? — No,  it’s  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  not  such  a rule.  It  is  sometimes  a hard- 
ship upon  teachers.  I remember  a letter  written, 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  to  a clergyman  in 
Roscommon,  pointing  out  the  hardships,  and  stating 
that  if  he  did  not  pay  the  rent,  which  was  excessive, 
and  which  the  teacher  was  unable  to  pay,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  feel  it  their  duty  to  strike  off  the  school. 

24819.  Is  it  not  sometimes  the  case  that  the  school- 
room and  dwelling  are  in  one,  and  that  it  is  represented 
a man  is  paying  the  rent  of  the  school-house,  when  in 
fact  he  is  paying  the  rent  of  his  own  house? — Yes ; but 
he  is  paying  the  rent  of  both. 

24820.  The  Chairman. — Is  he  paying  more  rent 
than  he  would  pay  for  a common  cottage,  for  his  own 
occupation  ? — In  some  localities,  if  the  accommodation 
was  large,  he  paid  more  rent. 

24821.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Is  there  ever  such  a 
ease  as  this,  that  a man  himself  gets  a little  money, 
builds  a house,  and  uses  it  for  a school,  having  got  it 
recognised  under  the  Commissioners  as  a National 
school,  and  then  gets  paid  the  rent  for  it  ? — I never 
heard  of  a case  of  that  sort.  If  he  built  the  house, 
he  might  make  an  arrangement  with  the  manager  to 
pay  him  the  rent ; but  the  rent  must  come  from  some 
local  parties,  for  the  Commissioners  pay  none. 

24822.  At  the  beginning  of  the  system  was  there  a 
condition  imposed  on  the  managers,  that  they  should 
provide  something  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school  ? 

— Yes. 

24823.  Do  you  require  that  now? — The  Commis- 
sioners purport  to  require  it. 

24824.  Do  you  enforce  it? — Do  you  mean  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  school,  when  once  established? 

24825.  Yes? — We  do  not  enforce  it. 

24826.  So  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  school  is  kept 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher,  and  the  Board  in 
many  cases  ? — In  many  cases  it  is,  and  from  the  fees, 
whatever  they  may  be,  paid  by  the  pupils. 

24827.  Mr.  Stokes. — Since  the  payment  of  the  rent  of 
a school  by  the  master  is  not  contrary  to  any  rule  of 
the  Board,  what  ground  have  you  for  threatening  to 
strike  off  the  school  when  that  system  prevails? — The 
Commissioners  can  strike  off  any  school  which  is  not 
conducted  according  to  their  rules. 

24828.  But  you  have  said  there  is  nothing  in  the 
rules  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rent  by  schoolmasters. 

Can  you  say  why  you  threatened  to  strike  off  the 
school  in  the  county  Roscommon,  because  the  rent  was 
paid  by  the  master  ? — Because  the  rent  was  excessive. 

The  master  was  in  great  poverty  and  unable  to  pay  it, 
and  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  enforce  their  rule, 
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Fel.  17,  i8<S9i  requiring  local  parties  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
— - the  school.  That  was  an  extreme  case,  but  they  find 

W.;H.  Newell,  ^ very  difficult  impoverished  districts  to  have  all  the 
eeq,  iA.d.  requirements  of  their  rules  under  this  head,  earned 
out.  They  would  prefer  dealing  with  such  cases,  as 
leniently  as  possible. 

24829.  Mr.  Dease. — What  was  the  result  in  the 
case  you  had  mentioned  ? — I don't  know.  I believe 
the  clergyman  lias  not  replied  to  the  letter.  It  is  still 
sub  jvxlice,  as  it  were.  I think  we  have  written  three 
times.  There  is  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  such  a 
case,  for  if  we  strike  the  school  off  we  depiive  the 
teacher  of  the  little  he  has. 

24830.  Was  it  from  the  teacher  the  complaint  or 
representation  on  the  subject  came  to  the  Board  1 — 
No,  the  representation  came  from  the  Inspector  as  a 
case  calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

24831.  Did  the  teacher  represent  it  to  the  Inspector  ? 
— He  is  obliged  to  do  so,  because  the  Inspector  asks 
him  the  question. 

*4832.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — What  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  lowest  amount  a teacher  ought  to  receive 
from  the  State  to  be  in  a respectable  position  under 
the  Board — what  would  you  fix  as  a minimum  ? — The 
minimum  I have  set  down  from  the  State  for  a third- 
class  teacher,  having  a school  in  the  third  grade, 
would  lie  £35  for  males,  and  £28  for  females. 

24833.  Do  you  think  that  would  satisfy  the 
teachers? — I think  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  teachers 
as  a minimum,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  say  what  would 
satisfy  any  class  of  people. 

24834.  I have  in  my  hand  a return  of  small  schools 
in  the  English  county  of  Oxford,  and  I find  that  the 
lowest  average  for  the  salaiy  of  a teacher  is  from 
about  £30  to  £35.  What  would  £35  in  England  be 
equivalent  to  in  Ireland  ? — I suppose  to  about  £30  ; 
but  that  is  only  for  a third-class  teacher. 

24835.  I am  comparing  it  with  the  salary  of  a 
teacher  in  the  very  smallest  schools  in  the  diocese  of 
Oxford? — But  the  means  of  local  support  there  are 
very  much  better  than  in  Ireland. 

24830.  The  teachers  who  have  been  before  us  re- 
presented that  £45  was  the  minimum  that,  in  their 
opinion,  would  enable  a man  to  live  decently? — I 
would  expect  that  they  would  be  above  my  standard. 

24837.  They  mentioned  that  a teacher  had  to  keep 
up  an  appearance,  and  this  required  him  to  have 
more  than  persons  who  might  be  compared  with  him 
in  social  position  ? — I think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  elevated  above  the  position  of  those 
they  are  in  daily  intercourse  with.  It  secures  re- 
spect. 

24838.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — When  you  say  £35,  do 
you  include  anything  on  account  of  residence? — 
Nothing  whatever.  That  is  merely  the  State  endow- 
ment. The  teachers  should  have  that  supplemented 
by  local  support. 

24839.  Rev.  Mr.  C'owie. — The  local  support  appears 
to  be  iu  this  case  nothing  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of 
fees  or  residence? — We  know  what  it  averages  in 
Ireland.  I think  it  averages  about  £4  a year  for  each 
teacher  iu  Ireland.  A tim'd  class  teacher  would  have 
about  £40  on  average. 

24840.  But  might  he  not  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
school-house,  and  provide  himself  with  a dwelling- 
house  ? — Yes. 

24841.  And  provide  for  the  repairs  of  the  school- 
house  ? — He  might. 

24842.  And  provide  the  children  with  books  and 
apparatus  ? — Not  to  provide  the  children  with  books 
and  apparatus,  because  he  would  be  paid  for  that. 
He  is  allowed  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  any  books  • 
he  may  purchase,  if  the  money  is  paid  by  himself,  the 
manager  declining  to  do  it.  The  Commissioners  having 
found  that  managers  did  not  advance  money  to  keep 
the  school  supplied  with  requisites,  made  a rule  that 
if  the  teacher  supplied  them  they  would  allow  liim  25 
per  cent,  discount. 

24843.  I went  into  a school  at  Navan.  It  was  in 
a vii.  state  of  repair ; very  filthy.  I had  a conversa- 


tion with  the  teacher,  and  he  said,  when  I asked  him 
why  the  school  was  in  that  state,  that  he  had  to  do 
all  himself,  and,  as  I understood,  to  provide  books  for 
the  children? — That  was  misrepresentation,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  because  he  is  allowed  discount  for  pro- 
viding them. 

24844.  Are  children  bound  to  provide  other  ma- 
terials— paper,  pen,  and  ink  ? — They  are.  They  get 
them  at  a reduced  rate,  exceedingly  cheap.  The 
books  that  are  their  own  property  they  take  home 
with  them.  Latterly,  there  are  scarcely  any  others 
in  the  schools.  The  Board  do  not  now  supply  books 
as  free  stock.  They  supply  school  apparatus  of  a more 
permanent  character-. 

24845.  Do  they  make  grants  of  free  stock  now? 

Only  when  they  take  a school  into  connexion ; never, 
after.  The  free  stock  used  to  be  renewed  every  three 
years. 

24846.  Do  they  renew  the  free  stock  in  the  model 
schools? — We  do,  as  may  be  required.  The  model 
schools  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners, they  are  the  managers,  and  they  perform 
the  duties  managers  ought  to  perform  in  ordinary 
National  schools. 

24847.  Mr.  Stokes. — At  whose  cost  are  copy-books 
supplied  to  the  ordinary  National  schools  ? — At  the 
cost  of  the  pupils. 

24848.  If  the  pupils  neglect  to  supply  copy-books 
so  that  the  writing  is  not  good,  upon  whom  will  the 
penalty  fall  ? — The  manager  would  be  written  to  and 
admonished  for  not  having  kept  the  school  supplied 
with  requisites,  but  the  penalty  would  certainly  fall  on 
the  teacher  for  not  having  the  pupils  proficient  in  their 
penmanship. 

24849.  Is  there  not  a certain  obligation  upon  the 
teacher  to  provide  copy-books  for  the  children? — 
There  is,  so  far  as  he  wants  to  stand  well  with  the 
Inspector.  It  is  a hardship ; but  teachers  labour 
under  many  hardships  of  that  kind.  These  things 
reflect  seriously  upon  the  managers  who  neglect  to  do 
their  duty,  and  the  teachers  are  to  be  pitied. 

24850.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  country  generally  one-third  of  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  State  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect,  but  I don’t  see  how  you  are  to  get 
it,  except  by  local  rating. 

24851.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  children  on  the 
roll  of  schools  in  18.66  ? — The  number  was  913,000 
for  1867. 

24852.  Take  the  average  attendance  at  316,000  for 
1866,  and  calculate  at  a penny  a week  for  each  child, 
would  that  be  too  much  on  an  average  to  expect  from 
school  fees  ? — Certainly  not.  That  would  give  upwards 
of  £66,000  per  annum.  I don’t  think  a penny  a 
week  from  each  child  as  a school  payment  even  from 
a labourer’s  child,  would  be  too  much  if  he  had  only 
one  child,  but  if  he  had  four  children  id.  a week 
might  be  too  much.  I think  four  together  might  be 
admitted  for  2d.  a week. 

24853.  With  an  average  of  316,000,  and  double 
that  number  in  the  class,  it  would  give  upwards  of 
£120,000  per  annum? — Yes,  but  a great  many  chil- 
dren don’t  pay  anything. 

24854.  But  do  you  think  the  managers  should  not 
be  induced  so  to  assist  as  to  obtain  such  sums  and  meet 
that  amount  of  local  support  ?— I think  managers  if 
possible  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  more  largely 
towards  supporting  the  schools  than  they  do. 

24855.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie The  main  difficulty  is  to 

know  how  to  compel  them  without  making  the  poor 
suffer,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

24856.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  compelling  managers  to  con- 
tribute more  towards  the  support  of  the  schools,  would 
it  not  be  necessary  to  allow  them  to  have  a system 
of  education  they  would  approve  of  and  not  merely 
tolerate  ? — I think  as  a rule  the  managers  throughout 
Ireland  do  approve  of  the  system  and  not  merely  toler- 
ate it.  The  parish  priests  throughout  Ireland  approve 
of  the  system  very  generally,  and  have  often  told 

24857.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — Do  you  think  where  mana 
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„ers  do  not  subscribe  properly  for  the  support  of  a 
School  there  should  be  a local  rate  1 — I think  a local 
rate  is  very  desirable.  That  seems  to  be  a question 
that  is  occupying  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  the  Legis- 
lature at  present.  I suppose  we  are  gradually  approach- 
ing. Your  opinion  is  favourable  to  it1? — Yes,  it 
would  have  this  advantage,  it  would  induce  persons  in 
the  locality  to  form  a committee,  and  take  some  in- 
terest in  the  schools ; and  it  would,  of  course,  increase 
the  stipend  of  the  teacher. 

24859.  Mr.  Dease. — Upon  whom  do  you  suggest  the 
local  rate  should  fall  1 — I think  on  the  landlord  prind- 

Pa24860.  Rev.  Mr.  Gome. — Do  you  contemplate  with 
a local  rating,  extended  local  management,  so  that  the 
money  raised  by  a rate  should  be  disposed  of  by  a body 
selected  from  the  rate-payers  or  should  be  disposed  of 
by  a Board  in  Dublin  1 — Well,  if  it  is  a local  rate,  the 
parties  would  be  very  jealous  if  they  did  not  get  the 
management  of  it  to  some  extent. 

24861.  Is  not  that  likely  to  lead  to  mismanagement? 
—I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  should.  I would  assume 
that  a committee  would  be  nominally  supposed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  school,  but  it  would  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  either  the  parish  priest,  or 
rector,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man • for  we  find  as  a matter  of  fact  that  where  there 
are  committees,  they  hardly  ever  interfere. 

24862.  Is  the  Board  responsible  for  every  officer 
paid  in  model  schools  ? — I think  so. 

24863.  You  mention  two  ways  in  which  the  Board 
becomes  aware  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
these  appointments.  One  would  be  through  the  Head 
Inspector,  and  the  other  from  noticing  the  proficiency 
of  the  teachers  when  in  the  training  schools  ? — That  is 
through  the  professors. 

24864.  Now  which  of  these  two  methods  do  you 
think  the  best  ?— They  are  very  closely  allied.  Our 
professors  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  attain- 
ments of  trained  teachers ; and  they  often  refer  to 
their  notes  to  see  if  the  statements  made  by  the  Head 
Inspector  are  correct.  I have  frequently  myself,  on 
receiving  recommendations  for  appointments  from  In- 
spectors, consulted  the  professors,  to  see  if  they  agreed. 

24865.  What  would  you  consider  the  principal 
qualifications  for  appointments  ? — First,  there  must  be 
adequate  literary  attainments. 

24866.  Would  that  come  first?— Well,  the  three  or 
four  things  I would  mention  and  would  regal'd  as 
essential,  you  may  put  them  in  any  order  you  wish  : 
literary  attainments,  natural  aptitude,  and  acquired  fit- 
ness for  teaching,  personal  appearance  and  address. 
These  are  the  principal  qualifications. 

24867.  Why  do  you  want  the  latter  qualification — 
is  it  in  order  to  attract  the  middle — the  children  of  the 
middle  class? — No,  not  to  attract  the  middle  class 
children.  I think  children  of  all  classes  are  always 
influenced  by  the  appearance  of  a teacher.  I think  it 
has  a great  effect  upon  them. 

24868.  Do  you  require  any  qualification  as  to  per- 
sonal appearance  in  the  case  of  the  master  ? — Well,  I 
would  be  very  much  guided  by  the  appearance  of  a 
master  too,  by  his  manner  and  demeanour. 

24869.  Are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  female 
teachers  of  model  Schools  were  appointed  so  early  as 
twenty-three  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  I thought  over  that 
since  yesterday. 

24870.  Why  has  the  qualification  of  experience  in 
teaching  schools  been  set  aside  in  that  case  ? — I don’t 
think  it  has  been  set  aside.  I think  before  a woman 
is  twenty-three,  she  may  have  acquired  very  consider- 
able experience  in  teaching,  and  she  may  have  been 
teaching  for  twelve  years. 

24871.  I have  an  instance  in  your  return  here  of  one 
mistress  in  an  infant  school,  being  appointed  when  she 
was  seventeen? — Well,  I think  that  is  a rare  case. 
That  is  the  minimum  age.  The  Commissioners  would 
not  be  as  particular  as  to  age  in  selecting  the  teachers 
of  infants,  as  they  would  in  selecting  teachers  for  girls. 
I don’t  know  the  case  you  refer  to,  but  she  may  have 


been  amonitress  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  she  may  Fe i 
have  been  a teacher  for  six  years. 

24872.  The  case  I refer  to  is  that  of  the  mistress  of  esc 
the  infant  school  at  Trim,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
1st  June,  ’57 — M.  E.  Murphy.  The  age  is  twenty- 
nine? — She  was  appointed  in  1857.  I should  look 
into  the  statements.  She  looks  a good  deal  more  than 
twenty-nine  ; she  looks  thirty-six. 

24873.  The  head  mistress  at  Athy  school  must  have 
been  appointed  at  sixteen — Souter? — That  is  not  hex- 
maiden  name.  She  is  married.  She  was  brought  up  as  a 
monitress  and  pupil  teacher  at  Marlboro’ -street  model 
■school. 

24874.  In  Coleraine  the  head  mistress  of  the  female 
school,  must  have  been  appointed  at  nineteen,  and  I 
see  the  same  in  many  other  cases  ? — I would  accept, 
with  some  hesitation,  all  these  statements  from  these 
teachers  on  the  question  of  age.  I say  that  deliberately 
from  the  cases  you  have  mentioned.  If  you  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  these  teachers,  I will  get  from 
the  returns  in  the  office,  the  ages  we  have  set  down 
for  them. 

24875.  I have  quoted  from  your  own  returns? — 

She  filled  in  that  very  likely  hei-self. 

24876.  Yoxi  have  no  means  of  correcting  it  ? — We 
have,  if  we  look  to  our  books ; because  if  a person 
entex-s  the  service  at  nineteen,  she  has  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  she  is  nixxeteen.  But  I know  the  case  of  a 
teacher  present  to  my  mind  this  minute,  who  has  mis- 
represented her  age  every  time.  She  is  nearly  the 
same  age  for  many  years  past. 

24877.  Have  there  been  any  instances  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  daughters  of  Inspectors  to  posts  in  model 
schools? — I think  there  are  two  or  three. 

24878.  There  are  two  sisters  named  Clarke — one  in 
Limerick  and  the  other  in  Clonmel— are  they  daugh- 
ters of  an  Inspector? — We  have  no  Inspector  named 
Clarke  who  ever  had  a daughter  a teachei-.  The  father 
of  these  girds  was  not  an  Inspector  of  National  schools. 
Clarke,  who  was  an  Inspector,  had  two  or  three  chil- 
dren who  are  dead — one  little  girl  is  alive.  He  has  no 
connexion  with  these  schools.  These  teachers  came 
from  Clonmel.  Their  father,  I think,  was  in  trade 
there. 

24879.  Do  you  not  think  the  tendency  of  having  so 
many  teachers  as  you  have  in  model  schools  is  to  make 
many  of  them  extremely  idle? — I cannot  admit  our 
model  schools,  as  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  are 
over  staffed. 

24880.  Would  you  not  consider  one  teacher  to  every 
eight  or  ten  pupils  too  many  ? — That  includes  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors. 

24881.  Can  they  be  fully  occupied  where  there  areso 
few  children  ? — Where  the  attendance  is  not  sufficient 
to  occupy  their  time  there  is  a disposition  to  idle.  I 
thought  you  referred  to  the  principal  and  assistant 
teachers. 

24882.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  of  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  neglecting  their  work  altogether  and 
leaving  the  work  to  be  done  by  pupil-teachers  and 
monitors  ? — Yes. 

24883.  Have  such  complaints  been  frequent  ? — -No ; 
the  Inspector  observing  such  a state  of  things  would 
himself  at  once  call  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  it, 
and  we  might  not  hear  of  it. 

24884.  Have  you  heard  complaints  of  Enniskillen 
school? — We  received  a representation  some  weeks 
since  that  the  head  mistress  was  languid,  and  was  not 
doing  her  duty. 

24885.  Did  your  Inspector  confirm  that  from  his 
own  observation  ? — It  was  from  the  Inspector  we  re- 
ceived the  report.  She  is  a person  in  delicate  health. 

24886.  What  would  you  do  in  a case  like  that?— 
Admonish  her,  and  if  she  did  not  improve,  remove 
her. 

24887.  Would  it  be  for  inattention? — If  it  were 
repeated  she  certainly  would  be  removed.  I don’t 
mean  she  would  be  necessarily  removed  from  the  ser- 
vice, but  removed  from  the  school. 

24888.  Would  it  disqualify  her  from  service  under 
the  Board  if  she  could  find  another  school  and  if  she 
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properly  conducted  it? — Certainly  not, — it  would  be 
for  the  manager  of  another  school  to  say  whether  he 
would  accept  of  her  service.  If  we  found  she  did 
not  conduct  the  school  efficiently,  we  would  deal  with 
the  case  accordingly. 

24889.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  from  the 
model  school  at  Carrickfergus  ? — I don’t  remember ; 
we  have  complaints  from  several  schools,  for  they  can- 
not all  go  on  smoothly. 

24890.  Is  the  tendency  of  having  too  many  assistant 
teachers  naturally  to  make  the  principal  teachers  take 
their  work  easily  ? — I don’t  think  that  would  be  the 
practical  result.  It  may  be  with  indolent  natures,  or 
with  persons  who  are  not  conscientious,  but  I don’t 
think  that  necessarily  follows. 

24891.  Had  the  reduction  of  staff  in  model  schools 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  any  reference  to 
such  a state  of  things — to  the  fact  that  the  staff  was 
considered  too  numerous? — I think  that  motive  was 
not  entertained  at  the  time. 

24892.  Lord  Glonbrock. — You  do  not  train  persons  at 
your  training  school  till  they  become  teachers  ? — As  a 
rule  they  are  not  brought  up  to  be  trained  at  the 
central  establishment  till  nominated  to  a National 
school  or  put  in  charge  of  one. 

24893.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  system? — I 
think,  if  we  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  it,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  teachers  trained  before  they  take 
charge  of  the  schools. 

24894.  They  would  be  much  more  likely  to  find  a 
school  if  they  had  certain  qualifications,  than  they 
would  be  if  untrained,  as  teachers  ? — They  would  be 
better  qualified  to  carry  on  the  school  after  being 
trained. 

24895.  And  the  managers  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  take  them? — If  they  approved  of  the 
training. 

24896.  When  you  have  educated  persons  up  to  a 
certain  point,  when  they  ai-e  qualified  to  be  good 
teachers,  are  they  not  likely  to  take  their  talents  and 
education  to  other  pursuits,  and  may  you  not  lose 
your  supply  of  teachers  in  that  way  ? — That  has  not 
operated.  We  found  that,  when  teachers  are  qualified 
for  schools,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  them,  as  a rule, 
they  can  obtain  them.  They  seldom  leave  the  position 
of  school  masters  till  they  are  some  time  in  the  Board’s 
service,  and  have  raised  their  qualifications.  Then,  if 
some  opening  presents  itself,  which  would  enable  them 
to  be  more  comfortable  in  life,  they  leave  us. 

24897.  Do  you  find  they  leave  the  service  after 
they  have  been  in  it  for  some  time? — I think  the 
year  before  last,  159  trained  teachers  left  the  service. 
Many  of  these  possessed  high  qualifications. 

24898.  Had  they  schools  1 — They  had  schools,  and 
were  fairly  provided  for. 

24899.  That  would  tend  to  show  that,  as  a class, 
they  are  underpaid  ? — I think  it  is  one  of  those  facts 
that  establish  it  clearly. 

24900.  As  a general  rule,  what  occupations  do  they 
take  to  ? — They  get  into  mercantile  establishments  as 
clerks.  I have  known  some  go  into  the  police, 
both  constabulary  and  metropolitan.  They  emigrate 
largely. 

24901.  What  rank  in  the  police? — As  sub-con- 
stables. Their  pay  is  better  as  sub-constables  on  an 
average  than  their  pay  as  National  teachers. 

24902.  Is  a sub-constable’s  position  a better  one 
than  that  of  a National  school  teacher  under  the 
Board  ? — Decidedly  a better  position ; the  pay  is  better 
than  the  average  pay  of  all  the  teachers  in  Ireland. 

24903.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  undesir- 
able, within  reasonable  limits,  that  the  fact  of  having 
conducted  a school  successfully  for  some  years  under 
the  National  Board,  should  be  an  avenue  to  better 
employment  elsewhere  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it  undesir- 
able ; but  I think  it  is  a fact  that  proves  that  teachers 
— when  the  migration  takes  place  to  a certain  extent 
— arc  not  satisfied  with  their  condition. 

24904.  Is  it  not  desirable  in  many  of  the  secular 
schools,  that  the  school  should  be  taught  for  a few 
years  by  a young  person  rather  than  by  a person  of 


advanced  years  ? — I don’t  see  any  advantage  in  a 
young  person  taking  charge  of  a school  rather  than  an 
old  person. 

24905.  Is  not  a schoolmaster  for  a certain  number 
of  years  liable  to  be  deficient  in  energy  in  his  work  ? 
— I think  so,  looking  to  the  very  old  hands;  but  I 
should  say  that,  from  eighteen  to  fifty,  a teacher  has  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  him. 

24906.  Mr.  Lease. — Are  these  teachers  you  men- 
tioned as  having  left  the  service  of  the  Board  generally 
old  ? — No,  not  old ; they  are  in  the  prime  of  life. 

24907.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  the  majority  of  them 
of  a younger  class  ? — I could  not  say.  The  return 
was  not  furnished  to  me  in  that  way. 

24908.  Lord  Clonbrock. — There  are,  I suppose  so 
many  openings  now  in  the  way  of  clerkships  and 
similar  occupations,  and  persons  well  qualified  for 
them  can  obtain  salaries  higher  than  the  country  can 
afford  to  give  to  schoolmasters,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  such  persons  in  the  service  ? — Well,  there 
was  always  a certain  number  of  teachers  leaving  our 
service  in  consequence  of  that  fact.  The  clerks  must 
be  better  paid  as  a class  than  the  teachers,  but  never 
were  the  teachers  dissatisfied  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  are  now.  No  doubt  these  159  teachers  did 
not  obtain  clerkships — not  25  per  cent,  of  them. 

24909.  Probably  these  teachers  were  amongst  the 
elite  of  your  body  of  teachers  ? — Many  of  them  were 
amongst  our  first-class  teachers. 

24910.  The  Earl  of  Lunravcn. — Have  you  any  idea 
what  number  of  them  went  into  the  constabulary  1 — 
I have  not,  but  I remember  five  or  six  cases  myself; 
therefore,  I said  the  constabulary  was  one  of  the 
employments  that  absorbed  our  teachers. 

24911.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  of  the  teachers  being  accused  of  disloyal  practices, 
and  Fenian  inclinations,  and  things  of  that  sort? — I 
dare  say  the  remark  might  be  applied  to  a few  teach- 
ers, but  I can  say  that  I think  I am  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  teachers  of  Ireland  than  any 
other  officer  of  the  Board,  and  I have  devoted  special 
attention  to  this  subject.  When  the  Phcenix  conspi- 
racy broke  out  some  years  ago,  of  which  Fenianism 
was  merely  a movement  in  succession,  I was  sent 
to  the  south  of  Ireland  to  make  inquiry  confiden- 
tially of  resident  and  local  magistrates  on  the  subject, 
and  I satisfied  myself  that  in  very  few  instances, 
indeed,  were  the  National  teachers  involved.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  suspicion,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  home  any  proof.  I happened  to  know  the 
teachers  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  for  I had  been 
Head  Inspector  there  for  five  or  six  years,  and  I 
was  satisfied  that,  even  in  the  suspected  cases,  there 
was  no  ground.  I made  a report  to  that  effect  to 
the  Commissioners.  I know  the  teachers  were  under 
very  great  pressure  from  disloyal  agents — American 
and  native. 

24912.  It  is  a fact,  I believe,  that  you  never  had  an 
instance  of  a National  schoolmaster  being  convicted  of 
Fenianism  1 — In  this  way  it  would  be  true.  I think 
there  is  no  instance  of  a National  teacher  while  in 
the  service  of  the  Board  having  been  convicted  of 
Fenianism,  but  I think  there  were  some  men  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  who  were  sub- 
sequently convicted. 

24913.  There  was  one  who  had  been  removed  some 
years  before  ? — Yes. 

24914.  Mr.  Dease — Supposing  the  rate  to  be  raised 
as  you  suggested  just  now,  from  the  landlords,  how 
would  you  propose  that  that  fund  should  be  disposed 
of? — There  are  two  ways  it  might  be  disposed  of.  It 
might  be  disposed  of  by  local  committees  or  by  the 
Central  Board  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  locality. 

24915.  Loi'd  Clonbrock. — Ought  it  not  make  up  that 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school  which 
the  manager  would  be  expected  by  the  Board  to  supply 
if  he  did  his  duty  ? — Quite  so 

24916.  Mr.  Dease. — Would  it  in  your  opinion  be 
just,  that  one  class  alone  of  the  community,  the  class 
of  landowners,  should  be  taxed  for  this  purpose, 
when  the  management  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
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National  schools  in  Ireland  is  for  the  greater  part 
in  the  hands  of  another  class  ? — Well,  I think  they 
are  more  responsible,  because  the  people  are  often  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  teacher.  I think 
the  landlords  of  the  country  are  bound,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  see  that  the  education  of  the  people  under 
them  is  provided  for,  in  a measure,  at  their  cost. 

24917.  Do  you  contemplate  that  that  rate  should  be 
raised  from  the  owners  of  landed  property  exclusively, 
or  that  it  should  be  raised  as  the  poor-rates  now  are, 
and  be  payable  share  and  share  alike,  by  the  occupier 
and  owner? — I think  that  would  be  a very  good 
arrangement,  share  and  share  alike  by  the  occupier  and 
owner  in  fee. 

24918.  Do  you  think  that  having  to  subscribe 
something  would  tend  in  any  degree  to  give  to  the 
tenantry  class  in  the  country,  for  whose  use  the 
schools  are  intended,  a greater  interest  in  the  schools 
than  they  have  now? — I think  it  would  induce 
them  to  take  a larger  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
schools. 

24919.  What  machinex-y  would  you  contemplate  for 
the  raising  of  such  a rate  as  that — would  the  districts 
from  which  the  rates  should  be  raised  be  conterminous 
with  the  unions  or  electoral  divisions,  or  would  you  have 
a county  rate  ? — I have  not  much  considered  the  point, 
hut  knowing  how  those  various  collectors  manage  to 
get  in  their  money,  I would  say  the  readiest  way 
would  be  a county  rate. 

24920.  Would  you  have  it  collected  as  pax-t  and 
parcel  of  the  county  rate,  or  as  an  addendum  to  it? — 
As  an  addendum,  to  be  disposed  of  by  a local  com- 
mittee, or  a Central  Board. 

24921.  Would  you  consider  that  the  fact  of  a rate 
being  raised  in  this  way  would  make  any  difference  as 
regards  the  absolute  power-,  if  I may  call  it  so,  which 
the  managex-s  now  have  in  their  respective  schools  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  a very  dangerous  thing  to  deprive 
the  managex-s  of  the  power  of  removing  the  teachers. 
I know  it  is  subject  to  abuse  in  theox-y — practically  it 
is  not.  I find  tlxat  in  Scotland  where  the  teacher 
retains  his  situation  ad  vitam  aut  culpam,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  remove  him,  so  that  I would  not  like  to 
deprive  the  manager  or  the  committee,  if  a committee 
were  established,  of  that  power. 

24922.  Rev.  Mr.  Coiuie. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
teachers  who  came  here  to  represent  the  grievances  of 
their  body,  withdrew  that  demand? — Yes,  I know  that 
pressure  was  put  upon  them  to  do  so. 

24923.  Mr.  Dease. — Have  you  known  any  cases  of 
special  hardship  having  arisen  in  the  dealings  between 
managers  and  their  teachers,  anything  that  you  would 
consider  an  unjust  or  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  on 
the  part  of  managers  ? — Two  or  three  cases  in  my  whole 
experience.  I don’t  now  refer  to  then-  treating  them 
badly  from  not  contributing  towards  their  support,  bxxt 
merely  removing  them  from,  perhaps,  whim  or  caprice. 

24924.  Have  any  cases  ever  come  under  your 
notice  where  managers  have  expected  services  from 
teachers,  which  they  had  no  right  to  expect  from 
them — menial  services  or  anything  of  that  kind? — 
Never ; never  a menial  sex-vice,  bxxt  they  expect  the 
teachers  to  assist  them  in  their  ministx-ations  as  clex-gy- 
men,  particularly  the  Catholic  clergymen  do  largely, 
and  the  teachers  generally  do  that,  without  any  com- 
plaint. They  have  in  some  instances  said  it  was  very 
hard  when  they  work  all  the  week,  to  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Catholic  chxxrch  on  Sunday,  and  teach  for  two  ox- 
three  hours.  I have  heai-d  them  complain  of  that,  but 
I don’t  know  of  any  other  instance. 

24925.  That  is  to  teach  catechism  ?■ — To  give  reli- 
gious instraction. 

24926.  Are  you  aware  of  any  i-epresentation  having 
been  made  to  your  Boax-d  of  any  special  case  of  liard- 
l ip  having  occurred  to  a teacher  in  Kilkee  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  ? — I know  teachers  have  been 
dismissed  for  coming  up  for  training. 

24927.  I ask  as  to  a special  case  from  Kilkee,  the 
case  of  a woman  named  Lynch  ? — I don’t  remember  the 
case,  perhaps  no  representation  was  ever  made  to  the 
■Board  about  it. 


24928.  Have  you  known  difficulties  or  differences  of  Feb.  17,  1869. 

a serious  character  to  have  arisen  between  officers  

resident  in  model  schools  of  such  a nature  as  to  call  ’ 

for  the  interfei-ence  of  the  Board?  Yes,  several 

cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  had  to  order 

inquiries.  Cases  of  complaints  by  assistants  against 

the  head  master  or  by  inspectors  against  the  head 

masters. 

24929.  Ai-e  these  of  frequent  occurrence? — No. 

24930.  Has  anything  of  that  nature  occurred  in  the 
Cox-k  model  school  lately  ? — Yes,  there  was  a serious 
case  in  the  Coi-k  model  school.  The  head  master  was 
removed,  but  in  consequence  of  previous  good  service 
he  was  not  dismissed.  He  was  appointed  to  a minor 
model  school  on  probation. 

24931.  Were  any  other  officers  in  that  establishment 
dismissed  at  the  same  time? — They  were  dismissed 
from  that  institution,  and  they  were  transfei-red  to 
minor  schools. 

24329.  Have  any  complaints  come  before  the  Board 
of  any  specially  bad  feeling,  or  ovex-t  acts  arising  from 
such  bad  feeling,  among  the  officers  of  the  Dunman- 
way  model  schools  within  the  last  few  months? — 

No. 

24933.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  ax-e  the  conditions  of 
appointment  of  the  model  school  teachers  who  ax-e  under 
the  exclxxsive  control  of  the  Board  ? — That  they  should 
be  qualified  for  theix-  office. 

24934.  But  on  what  terms  do  they  hold  the  office? 

— At  the  will  of  the  Commissioners. 

24935.  Since  it  is  regarded  as  a grievance  by  the 
ordinary  teachers  throughout  Ix-eland  tlxat  they  are 
dismissible  without  notice  by  the  managers,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  Boax-d  to  set  an 
example  and  to  appoint  teachers  under  agx-eexxxents 
to  give  a reasonable  notice  on  either  side,  say  three 
months? — They  always  give  one  month’s  notice,  xxn- 
less  in  a case  of  immorality,  and  even  in  a case  of 
immorality  the  Commissioners  pay  a month’s  salary 
in  advance,  and  send  the  teacher  away.  They  have 
the  same  practice  in  the  model  schools  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools. 

24936.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  any  agreement  would 
be  vitiated  at  once  by  ixnmox-ality,  or  any  serious  dex-e- 
liction  of  duty,  but  that  such  agreements  would  hold 
good  in  ordinary  cases,  where  pex-sons  merely  desire  to 
change  ? — I don't  quite  uudex-stand. 

24937.  Will  you  tell  me  again  upon  what  terms  the 
model  school  teachers  hold  their  office? — It  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  Commissioners. 

24938.  Did  you  not  say  they  ax-e  liable  to  x-eceive  a 
month’s  notice  ? — Yes,  they  may  give  them  a month’s 
notice.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Commissionex-s  to  give 
them  a month’s  notice. 

24939.  What  notice  must  they  receive  or  give — one 
month  ? — They  need  not  give  any. 

24940.  Ax-e  the  teachers  free  to  leave  the  service  of 
the  Board  any  day  they  please  without  notice  ? — They 

24941.  Is  that  the  case  also  with  pupil  teachers? — 

Yes. 

24942.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a very  improvident 
plan  of  dealing  with  pupil-teachers  that  the  Board 
shoxxld  spend  a certain  sum  of  money  upon  thexxx  pre- 
paring  them  to  be  teachers,  and  then  leave  them  free  to 
go  at  any  moment? — Unless  you  have  them  apprenticed 
under  articles  of  agx-eement  as  in  England,  they  may 
go  where  they  like. 

24943.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  apprenticing 
them  ?— No. 

24944.  Have  you  not  had  cases  of  pex-sons  who  went 
off  without  notice  to  enter  the  Constabulary  1 — Yes. 

24945.  Is  not  that  a loss  which  yoxi  might  adopt 
means  to  check  ? — It  is  a vex-y  serious  circumstance, 
but  I don’t  see  how  we  can  adopt  means  to  check  it. 

24946.  The  Chairman. — Will  the  Constabulary  take 
a man  who  was  a National  teacher,  without  refex-ence 
to  the  Inspector  or  some  one  connected  with  the  system? 

— Yes,  the  man  only  requix-es  a certificate  of  some 
respectable  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  I believe  a 
magistrate  and  a clergyman  mxxst  sign. 
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24947.  Mr.  Stakes. — Can  you  say,  amongst  model 
school  teachers,  how  many  cases  there  are  of  married 
women  living  apart  from  their  husbands  ? — I cannot. 

I know  one  or  two  cases  in  the  north.  They  were 
most  exemplary  women.  Their  husbands  were  the 
very  worst  possible  characters. 

24948.  Is  there  not  a case  in  Dublin  ? — I don’t  know. 

24949.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  persons  of 
that  class  should  be  presented  as  models  for  the  young 
persons  under  them  % — I think  if  it  is  not  their  fault, 
if  it  is  the  fault  of  their  husbands  who  treated  them 
badly,  it  would  be  hard  to  visit  it  on  them.  I know 

these  women.  I know  two  women  at . The 

most  exemplary  women  in  the  Board’s  service.  They 
married  two  men  who  tinned  out  very  depraved.  They 
were  obliged,  after  the  greatest  possible  forbearance,  to 
live  apart  from  their  husbands.  That  was  an  accident, 
which  I do  not  think,  reflects  upon  their  character. 

24950.  Are  there  many  cases  of  marriages  between 
teachers  of  model  schools  1 — V ery  few.  I am  surprised 
there  are  not  a great  many. 

24951.  Would  you  think  it  desirable,  in  a school 
where  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age  occupy  contiguous  rooms,  and 
use  a common  corridor,  that  the  teachers  should  set  a 
model  of  love  making  1 — I am  quite  satisfied  it  must 
be  a very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  an  abuse  which  ought 
to  be  checked  at  once  if  it  occurs.  The  surveillance 
exercised  over  these  model  schools  is  very  rigid. 

24952.  There  was  formerly  amongst  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  a regulation  to  this  effect — “ The  Commission- 
ers have  provided  a normal  establishment  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  Dublin,  for  training  teachers,  and 
educating  persons  who  are  intended  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  schools  ; and  they  do  not  sanction  the  ap- 
pointment of  a teacher  to  any  school  unless  he  shall 
have  been  previously  trained  at  a normal  establishment, 
or  shall  have  been  pronounced  duly  qualified  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated”? 
— The  Commisioners  found  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
teachers  as  fast  as  the  schools  increased.  Many  of  the 
rules  have  been  modified  in  the  history  of  the  Board, 
because  the  Commissioners  had  to  adapt  them  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

24953.  Lord  Clonhroch. — Why  was  that  rule  changed? 
— Because  the  schools  increased  faster  than  the  supply 
of  teachers.  The  rule  lapsed  into  disuse. 

24954.  Mr.  Stolces. — Was  not  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding trained  teachers  greatest  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Board  ? — They  might  have  trained  a number  of 
teachers  before  they  proceeded  to  establish  any  schools, 
and  then  established  the  schools  according  as  they  had 
the  supply  of  teachers,  but  they  found  that  system  would 
not  work.  They  were  obliged  to  accept  schools  when 
applications  were  made  to  them.  I apprehend  that  at 
first  it  was  contemplated  to  build  school-houses  in  every 
instance  almost,  and  before  they  would  be  ready, 
teachers  would  be  trained  ; but  applications  came 
pouring  in  from  schools  already  in  existence,  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  recognise  their  claims.  The  ap- 
plicants had  teachers,  and  they  were  not  trained. 

24955.  Under  the  system  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years,  has  the  difficulty 
of  providing  trained  teachers  for  schools,  grown  greater 
or  less  ? — Latterly  it  has  increased,  and  as  I said  yester- 
day, I think  it  will  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  the 
teachers  are  underpaid.  I repeat  the  statement  I made 
yesterday,  the  faster  you  train  the  teachers,  the  quicker 
they  will  leave  the  service. 

2495C.  The  system  has  not  worked  in  any  way  to 
increase  the  number  of  trained  teachers,  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  schools  requiring  teachers? — I 
think  it  is  not  so  much  that  we  did  not  train  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  required,  which,  I admit,  we  did  not, 
as  that  when  they  are  trained,  we  do  not  adopt  the 
means  of  keeping  them  in  the  service,  by  paying  them 
adequately. 

24957.  The  Chairman.. — Do  you  consider  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  teachers  of  common  schools  should 
attend  model  schools,  in  order  to  see  how  the  model 
schools  are  carried  on  ? — V ery  desirable. 


24958.  Do  you  do  anything  to  encourage  the  teach- 
ers to  attend  ? — Yes,  the  District  Inspector  suggests  it 
to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  model  school,  that 
they  should  go  and  see  the  school ; and  as  a rule,  the 
teachers  in  the  neighborhood  of  model  schools,  are 
pretty  familiar  with  their  working.  When  once  fami- 
liar with  them,  they  rarely  go  again. 

24959.  I believe  they  do  not  get  any  allowance  to 
enable  them  to  attend  the  schools  ? — No. 

24960.  Do  they  report  themselves  in  any  way  to 
the  superior  of  the  model  school  when  they  come  ? — No. 

24961.  Are  they  taken  any  notice  of  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  school  ? — The  teachers  in  the  model  school 
have  no  instructions  on  the  subject ; but  they  generally 
treat  them  kindly.  They  have  a fellow  and  kindly 
feeling  towards  them. 

24962.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  if  this  is  really 
important,  that  the  teachers,  when  they  come  to  these 
schools  should  report  themselves,  and  be  taken  notice 
of  as  teachers,  and  recognised  as  attending  for  in- 
struction ? — I do  think  an  official  recognition  of  that 
sort  would  be  very  judicious. 

24963.  Do  you  think  a small  allowance  while  living 
for  a time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a model  school  to 
enable  them  to  attend  would  be  money  thrown  away? — 
I do  not  in  the  case  of  untrained  teachers,  if  as  teachers 
they  went  for  a day  or  two,  and  were  allowed  the  ex- 
pense of  locomotion  and  a certain  sum  per  night. 

24964.  For  what  length  of  time? — A week  in  any 
case  would  I think  enable  them  to  see  generally  how 
the  school  was  conducted.  If  you  wanted  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching  they 
should  remain  longer,  and  then  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  come  to  the  central  department. 

24965.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  of  the  practising 
schools  of  different  sizes  attached  to  the  Marlborough- 
street  establishment,  that  with  the  different  staffs  of 
teachers  they  have  they  practically  exemplify  the  ordi- 
nary common  schools  of  the  country  ? — I think  they 
do  practically  exemplify  what  the  ordinary  schools 
ought  to  try  to  arrive  at. 

24966.  With  regard  to  the  Inspectors,  do  you  think 
the  lowest  class  of  Inspectors  are  sufficiently  paid? — 
I think  the  District  Inspectors  latterly  are  very  fairly 
paid,  and  if  there  was  some  slight  increase  made  in  the 
allowance  for  locomotion,  which  would  only  cost  £400 
or  £500  more  to  the  Treasury,  but  which  the  Trea- 
sury is  not  disposed  to  give,  I think  there  would  be  no 
complaint. 

24967.  Is  the  third  class  Inspector  put  on  a different 
footing  as  regards  the  allowance  for  locomotion  from 
that  of  the  other  ranks? — No,  they  all  receive  the 
same  allowance.  When  they  reach  their  maximum, 
they  receive  £50  a year,  attained  by  yearly  instalments 
of  £10,  for  personal  allowances  ; and  they  receive  4s. 
for  any  school  inspected  four  miles  outside  the  centre, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  inspect  more  than  two 
schools  in  a day.  If  the  school  is  over  twenty  miles 
they  receive  7s.,  and  they  may  inspect  the  two  schools. 
That  would  be  14s.  The  Inspector  has  to  pay  for  the 
locomotion. 

24968.  Then  at  the  present  time  does  the  lowest 
class  Inspector  get  the  same  mileage  allowance  and  so 
on  for  travelling  as  the  first  and  second  class  Inspec- 
tors ? — The  three  classes  get  the  same.  The  difference 
is  in  the  salary  only.  The  salaries  ax-e,  for  first  class  Dis- 
tinct Inspectors  £320  to  £370,  second  class  £275  to 
£305,  third  class,  formerly  called  Sub-Inspectors,  but  I 
prevailed  upon  the  Commissioners  to  change  the  name, 
as  the  duties  were  exactly  the  same,  £200  to  £250. 
Now  the  total  cost  of  inspection  in  Ireland  for  1868-69 
was  £26,440.  Compared  with  England  it  is  much 
cheaper.  We  have  nearly  the  same  number  of  Inspec- 
tors. In  England  the  cost  was  £63,453.  Our  office 
in  Ireland  costs  £16,046,  while  the  office  in  London 
costs  £22,573,  so  their  machinery  is  very  nearly  dou- 
ble the  cost  of  what  ours  is  in  Ireland. 

24969.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  the  difference  in  pay- 
ment for  inspection  between  the  two  countries  owing 
principally  to  the  higher1  salaries  paid  to  the  English 
Inspectors  ? — Principally ; the  English  Inspectors  are 
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paid  very  much  higher  than  our  Inspectors  are  paid. 
I believe  that  they  have  a large  area  to  go  over. 

24970.  While  the  teachers  have  been  complaining 
in  this  country  of  inadequate  payment,  contrasting 
then-  payment  with  the  payments  in  England  have 
the  Inspectors  here  been  complaining  ? — The  Inspectors 
have  made  frequent  complaints  of  inadequate  payment, 
and  their  complaints  have  been  generally  responded  to. 
There  have  been  no  complaints  recently  except  from 
some  individuals,  but  the  body  have  not  remon- 
strated, and  I think  relatively  to  the  other  employ- 
ments under  the  Commissioners,  they  are  now  very 
fairly  paid. 

24971.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  desirable 
to  diminish  the  number  of  Inspectors  and  raise  their 
qualifications  and  allowances? — I think  it  would  be 
quite  undesirable  to  diminish  the  number  and  quite 
unnecessary  to  raise  their  qualifications,  for  at  present 
the  examinations  are  very  highfor  admission  to  the  office 
of  Inspector.  The  qualification  is  about  as  high  as 
that  for  almost  any  other  appointment  under  the 
Government,  except  for  some  Indian  appointments ; 
and  the  qualifications  required  for  clerks  in  the  Educa- 
tion office  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  office  ex- 
cept the  Colonial  Office,  under  the  Government.  If  you 
decrease  the  number  of  Inspectors  of  course  you  will 
also  reduce  the  number  of  Inspections  in  the  year  very 
considerably,  which  I think  would  be  a mistake. 

24972.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  consider  the  present 
number  of  Inspectors  sufficient? — I think  the  present 
number  of  Inspectors  quite  sufficient  to  secure  two 
inspections  of  the  schools  within  the  year,  with  fre- 
quent incidental  visits.  And  I think  the  Commis- 
sioners should  not  continue  to  require  three  inspections 
in  the  year  for  the  following  reasons : — In  the  first 
place  it  taxes  the  Inspectors  very  much  in  trying  to 
effect  it.  It  is  only  attempting  what  cannot  be  done. 
In  the  next  place,  we  leave  our  inspection  now  to  any 
time  that  the  Inspectors  can  visit  the  school.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  some  of  the  inspections  are  made  at 
times  when  there  is  a very  small  number  of  children 
in  attendance,  and  you  cannot  really  ascertain  what  is 
the  state  of  the  school,  whereas  if  you  had  only  two 
inspections  to  be  made  at  times  when  the  children  are 
largely  assembled,  you  would  have  effective  inspections ; 
and  if  an  Inspector  visited  the  school  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection  and  found  there  were  only  a few  children, 
he  should  treat  that  as  an  incidental  visit,  and  go  on 
visiting  schools  during  the  season  incidentally,  and  wait 
till  the  attendance  became  large.  Now,  of  the  6,313 
schools  in  operation  in  the  year  ending  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  4,223  received  three  inspections — that  is 
about  two-thirds  only  were  visited  three  times  ; 1,649 
were  inspected  twice;  and  441  were  inspected  only 
once.  My  view  is — and  it  is  a view  I propounded 
to  the  Commissioners  in  the  year  1S61  in  my  genei-al 
report — that  there  should  be  two  inspections  with  fre- 
quent incidental  visits,  and  I have  no  doubt  the  Com- 
missioners will  adopt  that  scheme.  Indeed,  I think 
they  would  perhaps  have  adopted  it  last  year,  but  they 
said  we  will  wait  for  the  inquiry  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

24973.  The  Chairman. — If  a system  of  payment 
by  results  were  begun,  what  amount  do  you  propose 
the  third-class  teacher  should  receive  as  fixed  salary  ? 
—According  to  my  scheme,  he  would  be  paid  under- 
two  heads — he  would  be  paid  a personal  salary,  and  a 
grade  salary,  according  to  the  merits  of  his  school. 
Now,  the  teacher  receiving  a personal  salary  in  the 
third  rank  might,  by  his  efficiency,  obtain  a grade 
school  of  the  second  rank,  and,  in  very  many  instances, 
a teacher  with  personal  salary  of  the  second  class  would 
obtain  grade  payment  in  the  first. 

24974.  Supposing  that  payment  to  be  made  under 
two  heads — partly  at  a fixed  salary,  according  to  his 
class,  and  partly  as  in  England,  according  to  the  num- 
er  of  children  who  attend,  and  passed  properly,  and 
so  on.  What  would  you  propose  should  be  the  fixed 
salary  for  the  third-class  teachers  1— £20  for  males, 
and  £18  for  females. 

24975.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
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portion  should,  with  due  notice,  be  made  to  depend  on  

the  results  ? — I think  not.  I think  it  is  very  essential 
the  personal  salary  should  be  maintained,  at  least  at  es<*’’  LI"I>' 
the  amount  I have  specified,  otherwise  you  will  not 
secure  a respectable  class  of  men.  Making  the  cal- 
culation as  carefully  as  I could,  so  as  to  strike  an 
average  according  to  the  scales  I have  suggested,  I 
find  the  male  teachers  would  receive  from  the  State 
about  £45  a year,  on  an  average. 

24976.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  Mr. 

Kavanagh’s  report  on  the  Clonmel  model  school, 
which  was  not  published,  was  not  that  found  not 
to  be  anywhere  in  the  office  ? — It  was  found  in  the 
office  some  time  ago  ; but  upon  inquiry,  recently  it 
was  found  that  it  was  not  in  the  office. 

24977.  Has  any  inquiry  been  made  in  the  office  as 
to  how  the  office  came  to  lose  possession  of  it  ? — I 
have  been  asking  about  the  matter,  and  I am  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  facts  of  the  case. 

24978.  Can  you  explain  it  ? — I can  tell  everything 
about  it  so  far  as  I am  concerned  myself  and  the 
gentleman  who  got  it  from  me.  I forget  exactly  how 
many  months  it  is  since  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  first- 
class  clerks,  came  down  to  my  office,  and  said — “ There 
is  a curious  paper,  sir,  a report  of  Mr.  Kavanagh’s — 
an  extract  from  a report  of  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  upon  the 
Clonmel  model  school,  which  was  not  published.” 

I think  he  said  it  was  not  published.  I said 
— “ I have  not  time  to  read  it;  I know  what  Mr. 

Kavanagh’s  opinions  were  then,  and  I know  what 
they  are  now,  and  I don’t  care  much  to  read  it." 

Two  or  three  times  he  said  to  me  on  different  days 
that  he  came  in  to  get  letters  signed,  or  one  thing  or 
another — “ You  don’t  appear  to  have  read  that  report 
yet,  sir.”  I said — “ No,  I have  not  time  to  read  it.” 

It  lay  on  my  desk,  or  on  one  of  the  tables  in  my 
room.  Sometime  after,  a gentleman,  who  holds  a 
high  position  under  the  Board,  was  in  my  room, 
talking  to  me,  as  people  constantly  are.  He  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  paper  was  Mr.  Kavanagh’s.  He 
said — “ Will  you  allow  me  to  read  this  paper.”  I said 
— “ With  pleasure.”  It  was  an  old  paper — about  eigh- 
teen years  old.  It  had  been  pulled  down  out  of  one 
of  the  pigeon  holes  when  looking  for  documents  to  pre- 
pare the  returns  for  the  Royal  Commission.  It 
was  pulled  down,  not  with  the  object  of  looking  for 
itself,  but  in  pulling  down  papers  to  make  out  the 
vast  body  of  statistics  you  called  for.  I said — “ You 
can  have  the  paper,  with  pleasure,  but  bring  it  back 
to  me.”  That  is  all  I know  about  the  paper. 

24979.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  back? — No,  I 
understand  the  paper  is  here. 

24980.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Commission  ? — I was  told  so. 

It  did  not  come  there  with  my  knowledge,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

24981.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  Commission  ? — Nothing  what- 

24982.  The  Chairman. — Who  was  the  person  who 
took  it  from  your  office  ? — The  person  was  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Head  Inspector  of  National  schools. 

24983.  Mr.  Dease. — Did  he  state  his  object  in 
wishing  to  get  it  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I understood  when 
he  asked  me  the  question,  might  he  have  it,  that  he 
wanted  to  read  it.  1 have  frequently  lent  any  officer  in 
his  position  a paper  to  read,  if  not  a confidential  paper, 
it  was  a paper  of  old  date. 

24984.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson — You  said  that  as  v >u  knew 
what  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  opinions  were  at  the  time  of 
this  report,  you  did  not  read  the  document  ? — I have 
never  read  the  document,  but  I looked  at  it,  and  I saw 
across  it  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Mr.  Cross. 

24980.  What  were  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  opinions  then  ? 

— His  opinions  then  were  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  model  schools. 

24986.  The  Chairman. — Was  not  a return  made 
to  this  Commission,  that  that  portion  of  the  document 
was  missing,  in  the  office  ? — I think  not,  until  an  in- 
quiry was  made,  when  it  was  ascertained  it  was  here. 

7 C 2 
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connected  with  Mr.  Kavanagh,  because  I have  a list 

W.  H.  Newell,  }iere  0f  the  papers  that  were  asked  for  by  Mr.  Kava- 
esq.,  ll.d.  nagh,  and  Mr.  Kavanagh  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Commissioners,  a very  long  letter,  accusing  us  of 
withholding  papers  wilfully,  which  was  entirely  un- 
true. 

24087.  If  you  desire  to  regain  possession  of  that 
document,  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  person  who  would  be 
responsible  to  you  for  its  safe  return  1 — Yes,  Mr. 
Sheridan  is  responsible  to  me  for  the  safe  return  of 
that  paper. 

24088.  Mr.  Stokes. — Had  that  document  reference 
to  the  Enniscorthy  Model  school  ! — No,  I understood 
it  had  reference  to  the  Clonmel  Model  school. 

24080.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  not  aware  it  had 
reference  to  the  principle  of  model  schools  in  general  ! 
— I heard  the  clerk  say  so. 

24000.  And  that  its  object  was  to  refute  objections 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  them  1 — I have  heard 
that  since. 

24001.  You  said  you  knew  his  opinions  then  and 
now.  May  I ask  has  he  changed  his  opinions  1 — I 
think  he  has. 

24092.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  you  ever  compare  the 
salary  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  with  the  salaries 
paid  in  the  Privy  Council  Department  in  London  ! — 
Yes,  I have. 

24003.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner receives  the  same  salary  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries in  London  1 — Yes,  I think  £1000  each  ; but  he 
has  apartments,  coals  and  candles. 

24094.  Does  it  not  follow  from  the  small  amount 
paid  to  your  head  officer,  that  the  grades  below  him 
must  also  receive  a lower  amount  than  the  correspond- 
ing grades  in  England  ! — We  have  always  felt  that  the 
sum  the  Resident  Commissioner  received,  was  rather  a 
barrier  to  our  advancement  as  far  as  salary  went. 

24995  Rev.  Mr.  Covjie. — Was  there  not  a proposi- 
tion at  one  time  to  raise  the  Resident  Commissioner’s 
salary  ! — Yes,  I believe  Mr.  Macdonnell  might  have 
had  his  salary  raised  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but 
he  declined. 

24996.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the 
classification  of  Inspectors,  do  you  approve  of  the 
present  classification  ! — I think  it  is  a good  thing  to 
have  three  classes. 

24997.  Have  you  not  said  all  their  duties  are  of  an 
equally  responsible  character! — They  are  quite  the 
same,  so  they  are,  in  the  Constabulary  for  instance, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  grades. 

24998.  Should  you  not  think  it  better  to  have  a 
minimum  and  a maximum  salary  for  all,  to  be  given 
according  to  length  of  service  ! — Except  for  the  terms 
used,  first,  second  and  third  class,  the  result  would  be 
quite  the  same. 

24099.  What  should  you  say  ought  to  be  the  mini- 
mum salary  1 — I think  the  present  minimum  salary. 
So  far  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  and  eligible 
men  for  the  office,  who  are  quite  prepared  to  go  through 
the  very  trying  ordeal  of  the  examination. 

25000.  Should  you  not  think  it  better  to  have  a 
maximum  salary  attainable  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to 
rise  by  annual  increments  of  £10,  and  to  stop  if  not 
deserved! — The  present  salaries  do  rise  by  annual 
increments,  and  the  Commissioners  may  withhold  them 
if  they  choose,  so  that  principle  is  applied. 

25001.  I am  aware  of  that.  I put  my  question  in 
couuexion  with  the  abolition  of  the  present  mode  of 
classification,  I wish  to  have  no  salary,  but  the  salary 
rising  from  a certain  minimum  sum,  to  say  £450. 

25002.  You  think  it  desirable  to  preserve  the 
classes!— I do. 

25003.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  possible  to  make  all 
the  Inspectors  of  exactly  equal  importance  1 — It  is  not 
possible  to  do  so. 

25004.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  the  present  salary 
regulated  by  the  position  of  the  Inspector! — No, 
except  that  the  men  who  are  longest  in  the  service  get 
the  best  districts. 

25005.  Would  not  such  a plan  as  I propose  tend  to 


secure  equality  and  efficiency  in  the  service  1 — I do  not 
think  it  would ; and  it  is  usual  to  have  grades ; in 
the  army  they  have  grades.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
different  grades  in  the  civil  service. 

25006.  According  to  the  present  mode  of  classifica- 
tion, and  taking  into  consideration  the  balancing  of 
religious  denominations,  is  not  promotion  very  slow  in 
the  service  1 — I think  promotion  is  about  as  quick  in 
the  service  as  in  most  of  the  other  departments,  as  far 
as  attaining  to  the  first  and  second  class.  The  head 
inspectorships  are  the  prizes.  They  are  only  six  to  the 
whole  staff. 

25007.  Have  you  not  had,  for  instance,  an  officer  of 
one  religious  denomination  rising  much  more  rapidly 
to  another  class  while  an  officer  of  another  denomina- 
tion remained  in  a lower  class,  he  being  equally 
efficient ! — Yes,  I think  men  should  be  promoted  not 
according  to  religion  but  according  to  merit. 

25008.  In  promotion  from  class  to  class  is  it  your 
opinion  religious  denominations  should  be  taken  into 
account  at  all  1 — I think  not  at  all. 

25009.  Only  length  of  service  and  proficiency! — 
Yes. 

25010.  Should  you  regard  it  as  a fair  principle  that 
the  inspectorships  should  be  open  to  all  persons  wholly 
irrespective  of  religious  differences! — Yes,  I would  have 
them  open  in  the  same  way  as  the  clerkships  are  open. 
The  only  limit  in  case  of  clerkships  is  that  an  equal 
number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  compete. 

25011.  I wish  your  opinion,  if  you  please,  as  to  the 
extent  of  mixed  education  in  Ireland  generally ! — Well, 

I don’t  think  I could  state  it  better  than  it  is  put  for- 
ward in  the  Commissioners’  report.  There  all  the  details 
are  given,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  atten- 
dance of  children  of  different  denominations  is  mixed. 

25012.  Will  you  state  it  briefly ! — I think  as  a rule 
the  schools  are  attended  in  their  respective  localities 
by  the  children  of  all  persuasions.  I know  there  are 
some  exceptions. 

25013.  As  to  the  schools  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  mixed 
element! — There,  of  course,  the  mixture  is  small  because 
the  Protestant  element  is  very  small.  But  then  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one-third  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church  consists 
of  minorities  varying  from  three  to  ten  and  fifteen  who 
could  not  possibly  have  a school  for  themselves.  These, 
I think,  partake  freely  of  the  education  given  in  the 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  patrons  and  managers. 

25014.  Is  it  your  opinion  these  small  minorities 
exist  in  the  majority  of  National  schools  in  the  south 
and  west! — I think  wherever  the  minority  are  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  schools,  for  I have  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Leitrim,  and  in  the  west  of  Galway  or 
Mayo,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  south-west  one  or 
two  Protestant  children  amongst  fifty  or  sixty  Roman 
Catholics.  I have  known  them  to  retire  at  the  time 
of  religious  instruction  and  go  home. 

25015.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  irrespective  of  the 
National  schools  of  the  country  the  Protestant  minor- 
ity of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land could  receive  a good  education — is  there  provision 
made  for  them  in  Protestant  schools  under  Protestant 
managei's ! — I think  not. 

25016.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
country,  of  the  south  and  west  as  well  as  the  north  1 
Yes,  of  the  south  and  west  very  considerable,  and  a 
little  of  the  north  and.  east. 

25017.  Are  there  schools  under  Protestant  managers 
and  teachers  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  for  the  instruction  of  the  humbler 
classes ! — In  very  many  places  none — that  is  for  the 
humbler  classes  of  Protestants. 

25018.  If  it  was  stated  on  apparently  good  autho- 
rity that  in  almost  every  parish  in  Ireland  there  is  a 
Protestant  school,  from  your  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  country  what  should  you  say  1 — I should  say  it 
was  an  over  statement.  . 

25019.  Are  you  aware,  for  instance,  whether  it  is 
the  fact  or  not,  that  in  the  inspection  district  of  Limer- 
ick, twenty  miles  by  thirty,  exclusive  of  the  city,  tlieie 
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are  but  five  such  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the 
number.  . 

25020.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  such  a 
statement  ? — I would  not.  We  have  returns  annually 
from  our  Inspectors  of  the  provision  made  for  the  poor 
outside  National  schools. 

25021.  What  was  the  Commissioners’  object  in 
establishing  model  schools  at  first  W-I  stated  yesterday 
there  were  two  objects : — First,  they  regarded  them  as 
preliminary  training  establishments,  and  secondly,  as 
examples  of  what  the  best  National  schools  might  be 
made. 

25022.  At  first  were  the  model  schools  generally 
approved  of? — They  were  generally  approved  of  at 
first. 

25023.  By  whom  ? — By  all  classes  and  denomina- 
tions. 

25024.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates  at  first  supported  and  sanctioned  these 
model  schools? — I do.  I know  that  applications  for 
then-  erection  were  sanctioned  by  bishops.  The  follow- 
ing bishops  gave  their  support  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
establishment  of  these  schools: — Dr.  M'Nally,  of 
Monaghan ; Dr.  Ryan,  of  Limerick — he  was  present 
with  me  at  the  opening  of  the  model  school  in  Limerick  ; 
Dr.  Denvir,  of  Belfast ; Dr.  Murray,  of  Dublin ; Dr. 
Blake,  of  Dromore — he  signed  the  application  for  the 
establishment  of  the  model  school  at  Newry.  I have 
the  names  of  persons  who  signed  applications  from 
time  to  time.  These  were  asked  for  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  I made  notes  for  my  own  informa- 
tion. 

25025.  Has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  model  schools  ? — None. 

25026.  Has  any  change  of  feeling  taken  place 
amongst  their  former  supporters  ? — Very  considerable. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  are  now  all  very 
actively  opposed,  and,  of  course,  the  subordinate 
clergy  also. 

25027.  Are  you  aware,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
of  the  means  adopted  for  forcing  the  withdrawal  of 
the  children? — Yes.  They  have  taken  very  strong 
measures  to  try  and  prevent  the  children  from  at- 
tending, such  as  withholding  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church  even  from  teachers.  I know  one  model  school 
in  which  the  sacraments  are  withheld  from  the 
teachers,  and  they  leave  that  diocese,  and  sometimes 
come  to  Dublin. 

25028.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that  ? 
— The  teachers  told  me  so. 

25029.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  there  any  case  of  an  In- 
spector lying  under  the  same  interdict  to  your 
knowledge? — I never  heard  of  an  Inspector. 

25030.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  is  a good 
ground  for  withdrawing  support  from  those  schools  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  a sufficient  ground.  The  schools 
have  not  changed  in  their  principle  in  the  slightest 
degree.  They  were  supported  by  Catholic  prelates  in 
former  years.  They  are  still  largely  supported  by  the 
Catholic  laity.  I think  that  5 State  aid  is  with- 
drawn from  any  scheme  because  a body  of  ecclesiastics 
— however  eminent  and  exalted  they  may  be,  or  to 
whatever  Church  they  may  belong — opposes  it,  legis- 
lation becomes  fruitless. 

25031.  But  are  you  aware  it  has  been  stated  that, 
to  a large  extent,  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes 
are  withdrawn  from  these  schools  ? — I have  heard  it 
so  stated. 

25032.  Have  you  looked  over  the  returns  from  these 
model  schools  ? — I have. 

25033.  Is  such  a statement  correct,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  humbler  classes  have  been  withdrawn  ? — 
Well,  the  Roman  Catholic  children  have  been  largely 
withdrawn,  but  if  you  mean  that  the  children  of  the 
humbler  classes  do  not  attend 

25034.  I speak  generally.  Are  these  schools  well 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  ? — I 
understand  your  question  now.  I think  they  are.  I 
have  a copy  of  a return  made  to  this  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  this  subject.  The  return  is  divided  according 


to  the  position  and  occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  Feb.  17,  186S. 
children.  I divide  it  into  forty-eight  different  heads.  ~ . 

I begin  with  agents  and  managers,  and  it  includes  esq.,  ix  d'J6  ’ 

apothecaries,  artists,  attorneys,  auctioneers,  and  so  on 

down  to  labourers — every  social  distinction  I could 

well  think  of.  I found  that  of  the  9,478  children  who 

attended  model  schools  in  the  last  quarter  of  1867 — I 

begin  with  the  lowest  class — 1,009  were  the  children 

of  labourers. 

25035.  Mr.  Stokes. — Under  what  class  did  you  re- 
turn in  that  table  the  children  of  Inspectors  ? — Under 
the  class  Inspectors. 

25036.  Is  there  such  a class  in  the  table  ? — No,  I 
find  it  is  “ Government  employes.” 

25037.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Give  me  the  attendance 
of  the  children  of  the  next  class  above  labourers  ? — 

Tradesmen,  2,165. 

25038.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  do  you  mean  by  trades- 
men?— Well,  in  Ireland,  it  means  carpenters,  tail  ore, 
and  shoemakers. 

25039.  Mechanics  and  artisans  ? — Yes,  but  “ arti- 
sans ” has  a higher  application  very  often. 

25040.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  next  class  ? — Clerks, 

554  ; farmers,  1,137. 

25041.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  in  the  farming 
class  ? — No,  small  and  large  farmers  are  all  put  down 
together.  Servants,  223. 

25042.  Any  distinction  in  the  class  of  servants  ? — 

No.  Soldiers  and  pensioners,  314  ; police,  192. 

25043.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Have  you  given  us  these 
figures  from  the  number  on  the  rolls  ? — From  the  num- 
ber on  the  rolls  that  quarter — not  the  year. 

25044.  If  the  proportion  of  attendance  is  the  same 
as  in  ordinary  schools,  may  we  take  it  that  one-third  of 
the  numbers  you  have  given  were  present  ? — Yes,  that 
is  true,  in  the  ordinary  schools ; but  not  in  the  model 
schools. 

25045.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  state  what  the 
average  attendance  in  model  schools  is  ? — Half ; but 
that  would  not  affect  the  question. 

25046.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Will  it  not  affect  the 
absolute  numbers,  although  it  does  not  affect  the  com- 
parison ? — The  numbers  relatively  will  be  the  same. 

It  will  not  make  the  return  relatively  different. 

25047.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  quite  sure  it  will 
not  ? — It  will  not  necessarily  follow. 

25048.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  a greater  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  labourers  would  be  on  the 
roll,  than  in  average  attendance  ? — I think  the  children 
of  labourers,  shopkeepers,  servants,  and  the  humbler 
classes,  attend  very  regularly. 

25049.  As  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  attendance  of 
the  poorer  classes  always  less  than  the  atttendance  of 
those  better  able  to  send  their  children  ? — As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  so  in  ordinary  schools,  but  not  in  model 
schools. 

25050.  Have  you  anything  more  than  surmise  for 
that  opinion  ? — I have  remarked  it,  that  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes,  who  come  to  model  schools,  come 
to  stay  and  to  learn. 

25051.  Have  you  any  statistical  facts  to  base  that 
opinion  upon  ? — I have  not.  It  is  a conclusion  I have 
come  to  from  observation. 

25052.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  these  children  of  the 
humbler  classes  pay  fees  in  model  schools  ? — They  do. 

25053.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  not  their  at- 
tendance likely  to  be  far  more  regular  than  the  attend- 
ance of  children  in  the  ordinary  schools  ? — It  is  more 
regular,  because  many  children  in  the  ordinary  schools 
do  not  pay  anything. 

25054.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  there  not  a consider- 
able number  of  children  struck  off  the  rolls  quar- 
terly, because  of  non-payment  in  model  schools? — 

Yes,  some  are,  because  the  children  have  to  pay  in 
advance. 

25055.  Is  there  not  a rule  that  they  can  attend  for 
a month  without  paying  ? — There  is  no  rule  to  that 
effect  recognised  by  the  Board.  That  may  be  the 
practice  of  some  teachers. 

25056.  The  Chairman. — You  stated  at  an  earlier 
period  this  morning  that  that  portion  of  Mr. 
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Feb.  17,  1869.  Kavanagh’s  report  on  model  schools  which  had  not 

been  printed  was  taken  from  your  rooms  lately?— 

W.H.  Newell,  Yes. 

esq.,  i.l.d.  25057.  Then  will  you  look  at  your  letter  to  our 

Secretaries  of  the  7th  December,  with  reference  to  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  report,  extending  from  page 
13  to  page  20  inclusive — “ those  missing  pages  we  can- 
not find  in  this  office,  although  we  have  had  most  dili- 
gent search  made  for  them  ’’ Yes ; 1 remember  that, 
and  it  was  afterwards  that  I remembered  this  paper. 

I did  not  know  at  that  time  that  the  paper  referred  to 
Clonmel,  and  I at  once  said  that  “this  must  be  the 
paper  which  you  brought  down,  Mi\  Taylor and 
this  was  the  paper  that  was  taken  away. 

25058.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Do  you  remember 
the  date? — No;  I do  not  remember  the  date;  but  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  our  first  class  clerks,  can 
remember  the  week. 

25059.  Mr.  Gibson. — With  reference  to  teachers 
trained  elsewhere  than  in  our  model  schools,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  proper  that  they  before  taking  charge 
of  particular  schools,  when  going  from  model  schools 
not  under  our  control,  should  have  certificates  of  com- 
petency given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education — 
or  by  some  competent  authority? — Well,  I think  if 
they  submitted  to  examination  it  would.  Whether 
they  were  trained  by  ourselves  or  not  we  were  bound 
to  give  them  a certificate  of  competency  and  the 
benefit  of  classification,  because  training  is  not  essen- 
tial to  classification. 

25060.  Do  you  think  that  teachers  trained  elsewhere 
than  under  the  National  Board  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  as  classified  teachers  without  certificates  of  com- 
petency ? — -Without  examination  ? 

25061.  W ithout  examination  ? — Of  course  not  with- 
out examination ; and  a certificate  of  competency  from 
the  Commissioners’  own  servants. 

25062.  Yes? — I think  not. 

25063.  No  matter  where  they  may  be  taught  they 
ought  to  have  certificates  of  competency  of  some 
authority? — Under  the  Board?  I think  so. 

25640. — Of  course  the  observations  which  I have 
put  do  not  refer  to  our  existing  rules  as  to  teachers 
in  convent  schools  who  are  exceptional  ? — They  are 
treated  exceptionally.  They  are  not  subject  to  ex- 
amination. 

25065.  Mr.  Dense. — Allow  me  to  ask  you  whether 
the  interdict  you  have  referred  to  as  having  been 
issued  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain model  schools,  went  to  the  extent  of  withholding 
the  sacraments  from  the  parents  of  Catholic  children 
attending  such  schools  ? — From  the  teachers. 

25066.  Have  such  interdicts  been  issued  in  the  case 
of  all  the  model  schools  ? — No,  there  are  some  model 
schools  which  are  attended  very  well  by  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

25067.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  cases  where  such 
interdicts  have  not  been  issued  there  is  a materially 
smaller  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  than  where 
such  strong  measures  have  not  yet  been  taken? — The 
attendance  has  considerably  decreased.  It  went  down 
to  a certain  point,  and  there  it  has  generally  remained 
for  several  years. 

25068.  Very  much  smaller? — Well  yes,  I think  in 
some  places  it  has  fallen  down  in  consequence  of 
the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  taken.  They 
are  pretty  general  throughout  Ireland,  and  in  all  cases 
the  attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  fallen  away. 
Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent. 

25069.  Is  there  a much  more  marked  decrease  in 
attendance  where  there  has  been  such  an  interdict  pro- 
nounced by  the  bishops  ? — Yes ; all  the  interdicts  come 
from  bishops. 

25070.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  explanation  do  you 
give  as  to  the  other  documents  that  were  asked  for 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  and  as  to  which  we  got  the  same  answer 
that  they  were  missing,  and  one  of  which  is  also  pro- 
duced and  printed  in  our  appendix  ? — The  best  way  is 
perhaps  to  answer  your  question  in  detail  in  reference 
to  the  various  papers  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  moved  for. 


He  moved  for  seven  papers.  He  was  supplied  with 
six ; but  one  was  a wrong  paper,  and  when  we  found 
that  out  on  receiving  this  letter  we  sent  a further 
paper  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
It  was  a very  natural  mistake,  for  I fell  into  it 
myself.  The  first  paper  that  he  asked  for  was  the 
“ Answer  of  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  to  Board’s  pro- 
posal to  erect  ordinary  National  schools  without  local 
aid  in  poor  localities.”  The  second  is  “Answer  of 
James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  to  Board’s  proposal  re- 
specting payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  and  suggestion 
of  a modified  capitation  scheme.” 

25071.  Was  that  sent  in? — That  has  been  sent. 
25072.  When? — since  Mr.  Kavanagh  wrote  to  say 
that  he  had  not  got  the  right  paper.  The  paper  we 
sent  was  a paper  headed  as  you  will  see  “ Payment 
of  teachers’  salaries,”  and  that  having  caught  the 
clerk’s  eye,  he  said  “I  have  got  it,”  and  he  copied 
it  and  sent  it.  However,  when  we  got  Mr.  Kavanagh’s 
letter  we  sent  the  right  one  here,  but  not  to  him.  The 
third  was  “Letter  of  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq., 
suggesting  Teachers’  School  Manual,”  that  was  sent. 
Fourth — “Letter  of  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  sug- 
gesting an  Inspectors’  Manual,”  that  was  sent.  Fifth — 
“ Report  on  Bessbrook  National  school,  with  minutes 
and  correspondence  thereon,”  that  was  sent.  Sixth — 
“Report  on  Denmark-street  National  school,  with 
minutes  and  correspondence  thereon,”  that  was  sent. 
The  seventh  was  “ Correspondence  with  James  W. 
Kavanagh,  Esq.,  relative  to  the  proposed  erection  of 
model  schools  at  Enniscorthy,”  that  was  not  sent,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  the  office ; but  Mr.  Kavanagh  him- 
self got  a copy  of  that  on  the  13th  August,  1862: 
and  it  was  when  that  copy  was  being  made  out,  the 
paper  was  missed.  It  was  copied  by  a gentleman 
named  Clarke,  who  was  not  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
office,  and  who  was  employed  by  the  Secretary  at  that 
time,  Mr.  M ‘Greedy,  to  copy  it.  We  have  never  seen 
the  paper  since. 

25073.  Is  that  gentleman  still  in  the  employment 
of  the  Board  ? — He  is  not. 

25074.  He  is  not  the  same  as  the  Mr.  Clarke  who 
has  been  employed  as  supernumerary  clerk  in  connexion 
with  the  books  ?— That  was  the  gentleman. 

25075.  He  is  not  now  in  the  employment  of  the 
Board  ? — He  is  not. 

25076.  Not  in  connexion  with  the-  books  ? — Notin 
any  way. 

25077.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — On  what  date  did  Mr. 
Kavanagh  get  that  copy? — It  was  made  out  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1862.  I said  August  before,  that 
was  a mistake. 

25078.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  a matter  of  fact  was 
not  that  document  handed  about  amongst  the  Inspec- 
tors— the  document  about  the  Enniscorthy  school? — I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

25079.  Are  you  quite  sua  e that  it  never  went  down 
to  Limerick  and  was  in  possession  of  the  Inspector 
there  ? — I have  never  heard  of  it. 

25080.  You  are  aware  that  it  was  well  circulated 
throughout  the  country  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
I know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

25081.  Or  about  any  similar  documents  that  were 
abstracted  from  the  archives  of  the  Board  ? — Notliing. 
I never  heard  anything  about  any  document  connected 
with  the  archives  of  the  place  except  the  one  which 
his  lordship  informed  me  about  to-day,  which  I was 
instrumental  in  handing  myself  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

25082.  You  never  heard  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  that 
very  letter  about  the  Enniscorthy  school  ? — Never. 

25083.  I want  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  returns  asked  by  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
As  to  section  11,  No.  5 — “Number  of  reports  of  viola- 
tions of  the  miles  of  the  Board  relating  to  religious  in- 
struction during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  with  numbers 
of  admonitions  and  reprimands,  of  fines  imposed,  o 
depressions  in  classification,  of  dismissals,  of  withdrawn 
or  suspension  of  salary,  and  of  schools  suspended  oi 
struck  off  through  such  violations.”  Was  this  return 
made  out  from  the  county  books  ? — It  was. 

250S4.  Why  was  it  not  made  out  from  the  reports 
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of  the  Inspectors  ? — Because  the  county  books  show  all 
the  cases  in  which  action  was  taken. 

25085.  Did  you  understand  that  this  return  was 
confined  to  cases  where  action  was  taken,  or  that  it 
was  to  be  a return  of  the  total  number,  distinguishing 
those  in  which  action  was  taken  1 — Well  I understood 
that  unless  action  was  taken  it  could  not  be  considered 
that  it  was  a violation.  That  question  was  very  care- 
fully discussed.  Something  arose  which  prevented 
action  being  taken,  and  perhaps  we  received  a letter 
next  week  from  the  Inspector  in  a particular  case  to 
say  that  the  violation  no  longer  existed,  and  that  it  was 
committed  under  a mistake ; and  we  did  not  regard 
that  as  a violation  and  therefore  we  did  not  take  action. 

It  may  have  arisen  from  a mistake. 

25086.  Taking  the  number  of  cases  in  which  there 
was  action  taken  what  proportion  would  they  form  of 
the  number  of  cases  actually  reported  by  the  Inspectors  ? 
—Except  when  changes  of  rules  occurred — when  a 
rule  was  recently  changed — they  would  be  nearly  iden- 
tical. If  there  was  a change  of  rule  which  was  not 
understood  for  some  time,  then  there  would  be  a con- 
siderable difference. 

25087.  Would  you  say  20  per  cent! — With  refer- 
ence to  what  ? 

25088.  The  proportion  of  those  sent  in  upon 
which  action  was  taken  ? — I think  they  would  be 
very  nearly  identical  with  the  cases  in  which  action 
was  taken  if  the  rule  was  one  a long  time  in  existence. 

25089.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  proportion  is  20  per  cent  ? — I am  not. 

25090.  What  proportion  would  you  say  1 — I say 
that  they  are  very  nearly  identical.  If  the  rule  is  a 
long  established  rule  and  there  is  no  recent  change 
such  as  in  1866, 1 say  that  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  action  was  taken,  and  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported would  be  very  nearly  identical ; but  in  the  case 
of  a recent  rale  the  proportion  might  be  very  con- 
siderable indeed. 

25091.  But  does  not  this  return  include  years  in 
which  recent  changes  of  rules  took  place  1 — Yes,  it  does. 

25092.  Now,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
which  action  was  taken  to  those  in  which  reports  were 
sent  in? — I could  not  say  what  the  proportion  was,  for 
when  the  Inspector  came  round  for  the  first  time  after 
this  rule  was  promulgated  in  veiy  many  instances  he 
found  violations  simply  from  ignorance  of  the  rale  and 
not  understanding  it,  and  he  reported  the  fact ; but  he 
frequently  set  it  right  himself,  and  it  did  not  require 
our  action ; and  when  we  found  that  it  did  not  require 
action  we  did  not  consider  it  a violation. 

25093.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  between 
those  in  which  action  was  taken  and  these  reported  for 
the  past  two  years? — My  answer  is  I cannot  tell 
you. 

25094.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  number 
is  five  times  as  great  as  those  in  which  action  was 
taken  ? — I cannot  say  whether  is  was  or  not. 

25095.  Now  I will  refer  you  to  section  14,  para- 
graph 11,  of  the  Returns  asked  from  the  National 
Board  by  this  Commission  — “ Number  of  female 
teachers  now  in  office,  distinguishing  the  teachers  of 
model  schools  who  have  been  pupils  in  convent  schools.” 
How  did  you  make  that  return  out  ? — I am  not  sure 
exactly  how  it  was  made  out.  Perhaps  it  was  made 
out  by  application  to  the  convents  themselves. 

25096.  Does  it  include  only  the  convent  schools 
under  the  National  Board  ? — Certainly.  It  includes 
uo  convent  schools  but  the  convent  schools  under  the 
National  Board.  We  have  no  power  to  get  returns 
from  any  other  convent  schools. 

25097.  Does  not  this  refer  to  persons  now  in  the 
employment  of  the  Board  ? — “ The  number  of  female 
teachers  now  in  office,  distinguishing  the  teacher's  of 
model  schools  who  have  been  pupils  in  convent  schools.” 

25098.  Why  did  you  restrict  it  to  convent  schools 
under  the  Board  only,  and  not  extend  it  to  convent 
schools  outside  the  Board? — Because  we  conceived 
that  this  return  referred  only  to  convent  schools  under 
the  Board,  and  we  never  attempted  to  get  information 
irom  other  schools  outside  the  Board. 


25099.  This  return  refers  to  persons  in  office  under  Feb.  17,  1869. 
the  Board  ? — Educated  in  convent  schools.  

25100.  Is  there  a word  there  about  convent  schools  w-  Newell, 
under  the  Board  ? — We  consider  that  is  what  was  sq'’  L D' 
meant.  I thought  that  was  what  was  meant,  that  it 
referred  only  to  convent  schools  under  the  Board.  We 
had  not  the  power  of  getting  information  from  other 
schools.  We  had  no  right  to  intrude  ourselves  upon 
schools  in  the  West  under  the  Right  Rev. 

25101.  Does  the  return  refer  to  schools  at  all,  but  to 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Board? — Yes;  it  says, 

“ Who  have  been  pupils  in  convent  schools and  you 
must  take  the  two  classes  together ; and  I certainly 
never  thought  that  it  meant  to  refer  to  persons  edu- 
cated in  convent  schools — not  National  convent 
schools. 

25102.  Is  not  the  meaning  of  this  return  clearly  that 
we  wanted  to  know  how  many  persons  wei-e  trained  as 
teachers  outside  the  training  institution  of  the  Board 
itself? — I did  not  know  that  that  was  the  meaning. 

I thought  the  object  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
the  teachers  that  have  been  produced  by  the  convent 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

25103.  And  how  did  you  interpret  the  word 
“teachers?” — It  may  be  possible  that  I am  wrong 
in  that  construction,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  we 
sent  out  queries  to  the  other  schools,  but  I am  almost 
certain  that  we  did  not.  They  would  not  have  done 
that  without  my  instructions. 

25104.  How  did  you  interpret  “teachers?” — Any 
person  holding  the  office  of  teacher,  principal,  or 
assistant. 

25105.  Then  you  did  not  include  either  paid  moni- 
tors or ? — No ; the  reason  assigned  for  not  includ- 

ing paid  monitors  was  not  given  by  me.  The  very 
introduction  of  the  words  “ model  schools,”  shows 
the  irrelevancy  of  the  explanation. 

25106.  Then  this  return,  as  it  stands,  is  confined 
only  to  these  principal  and  assistant  teachers  who 
have  been  educated  in  convent  schools,  which  might 
happen  at  the  time  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Board  ? 

— I am  disposed  to  think  so  ; but,  however,  it  is  an 
important  question,  and  I shall  ask  about  it,  for  per- 
haps some  teacher  may  have  set  down  the  fact  that 
they  were  trained  in  convent  schools  not  in  connexion 
with  the  Board. 

25107.  Mr.  Stokes. — If-  you  were  asked  about  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  Board  who  were  brought  up 
in  Westminster  school,  how  would  you  proceed  ? — I 
would  simply  ascertain  at  Westminster  school  how 
many  had  been  brought  up  there. 

25108.  Would  you  have  asked  the  officers  of  the 
Board,  or  have  gone  to  Westminster  school  ? — I think 
I would  have  gone  to  Westminster  school,  because 
the  heads  of  the  school  would  supply  the  information 
much  readier.  I suppose  they  keep  a record  of  what 
becomes  of  their  pupils.  By  “ officers  of  the  Board,” 

I understand  you  to  refer  to  every  person  in  the  service 
of  the  Commissioners  at  any  time. 

25109.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  your  former  evidence, 
at  questions  2426  and  2427,  I find  this  (2426)  “ The 
Chiefs  of  Inspection — ai'e  their  duties  laborious  1 — - 
They  are,  very.  (2427)  State  them? — Every  report 
that  comes  in  from  every  part  of  Ireland  is  supposed 
to  pass  through  their  hands ; and  though  they  may 
not  read  them  all,  every  report  requiring  action  has  to 
be  read.  The  reports  are  brought  before  them,  and 
those  which  have  been  marked  ‘ nil  ’ by  the  clerks, 
which  signifies  no  action  required,  are  not  read.  They 
merely  initial  them.”  Is  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“ nil  1” — The  word  “ nil  ” means  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  report  requiring  action. 

25110.  Then  this  is  an  incorrect  statement  of  the 
case  here  that  nil  signifies  no  action  required  ? — That 
is  correct. 

25111.  Then  in  other  places  you  give  a different 
meaning  to  it.  Here  is  your  meaning  elsewhere, 
which  is  totally  distinct.  In  answer  to  question 
2697,  you  say,  “ The  clerk  never  recommends  that  the 
teacher  should  be  fined.”  I go  on  to  ask  you.  (2698. ) 

In  no  case  ? and  you  reply,  “ In  no  case.  He  merely 
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notes  the  information,  the  antecedents  of  that  teacher, 
the  history  of  that  teacher,  if  unfavourable.  If 
favourable  he  says  ‘ nil  ’ — nothing  against  him.” 
Then  in  one  case  it  means  that  nothing  previously 
has  been  registered  against  him,  but  it  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  to  be  no  action  taken  in  that  particular 
case  ? — Allow  me  to  look  at  the  passage.  [Record  of 
the  witness’s  previous  evidence  at  question  2427  and 
2698  handed  to  him.]  I do  not  see  any  contradiction  ; 
but  as  you  seem  to  think  there  is,  I think  it  is  due  to 
me  to  allow  me  to  explain. 

25112.  Explain  that1? — In  the  first  case,  it  is  a 
general  statement  that  every  report  that  comes  in  from 
every  part  of  Ireland  is  supposed  to  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  though  they  may  not  read  them  all,  every 
report  requiring  action  has  to  be  read.  The  reports 
are  brought  before  them,  and  those  which  are  marked 
nil  by  the  clerk,  which  signifies  no  action  required,  ai-e 
not  read. 

25113.  Then,  in  the  second  case,  you  must  take 
your  question  in  connexion  with  the  former  one — 

“ In  most  cases  it  is  the  clerk  who  recommends  that 
the  teacher  should  be  fined!” — Never.  The  clerk 

never  recommends  that  the  teacher  should  be  fined. 

25114.  In  no  case? — In  no  case.  He  merely  notes 
the  information,  the  antecedents  of  the  teacher,  his 
history,  if  unfavourable.  If  favourable,  he  says,  “ nil  ” 
That  is,  he  says  “ nil  ” with  reference  to  his  ante- 
cedents— that  there  is  nothing  against  him ; but  he 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  notice  to  be 
taken  of  what  is  in  the  report. 

25115.  You  stated,  in  the  first  answer  that  nil 
meant  no  action  required  ? — When  nil  is  written  on  the 
report,  and  there  is  nothing  else  written  with  it,  it 
means  no  action  required  ; but  when  it  is  referred  to 
the  antecedents  of  that  teacher  it  means  that  there  is 
nothing  against  that  teacher. 

25110.  Then  it  has  two  meanings? — It  will  have  a 
thousand  meanings  according  to  what  you  apply  it  to. 

25117.  Then  you  adhere  to  the  fact  that  “ nil”  has 
distinct  meanings  ? — It  has  different  meanings  in  these 
places.  In  one  place  there  is  simply  the  word  “ nil  ” 
on  the  report,  without  any  other  note  whatever.  That 
means  that  that  report  requires  no  action.  Then  with 
reference  to  a teacher  or  to  the  condition  of  a house, 
the  clerk  finds  certain  irregularities,  and  he  notes  them 
down,  but  he  says,  in  the  former  report,  there  was  nil 
on  these  subjects. 

25118.  Then  is  not  that  exactly  the  question  I ask 
—has  nil  two  distinct  meanings?— It  has  two  distinct 
applications. 

25119.  In  the  same  answer  at  2427,  in  describing 
the  duties  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  you  say  that  there 
are  many  letters  of  a special  character  which  have  to 
be  written,  and  which  are  often  more  troublesome  than 
formal  reports.  Then  there  is  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  aid,  and  “ preparing  them  for  the  sub- 
committee.” Now,  are  not  those  applications  for  aid 
determined  by  the  clerks  according  to  fixed  rules  pre- 
viously?— They  are  never  determined  by  the  clerks. 
The  information  to  enable  the  Committee  to  determine 
them  is  supplied  by  the  clerks. 

25120.  VVhat  does  the  Chief  of  Inspection  do? — 
The  Chief  of  Inspection  looks  over  all  the  conditions 
that  are  set  down  in  the  report,  to  see  if  the  school  is 
entitled,  according  to  them,  to  aid  or  not.  He  looks 
first  down  the  list  and  he  sees  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion, because  that  wall  determine  the  date  from  which 
aid  will  be  granted  ; and  he  looks  at  the  statement  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  house  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  attendance,  and  all  those  conditions,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  is  required  to  entitle  a school  to  aid  ; 
he  must  do  that  in  every  case ; then  he  marks  in  a 
corner  of  the  report  “grant,”  or  “reject;"  and  then  the 
Secretary,  to  check  his  inspection  of  the  paper,  revises 
it,  sees  that  it  is  right,  reports  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner that  it  is  so,  and,  there  being  no  difference  of 
opinion,  the  case  is  so  far  disposed  of. 

25121.  At  page  116,  answer  2611,  you  say,  “I  re- 
quire that  the  clerks  in  the  departments  who  deal  with 
the  public  shall  fill  up  a bill  of  work  under  a variety 


of  heads,  showing  what  the  arrear  is,  whether  under 
letters  or  under  reports ; and  if  I see  that  the  clerk  is 
unduly  in  arrear  I bring  him  before  the  Board.  I 
have  had  a clerk  suspended  for  a month  for  arrears  • 
that  is  a heavy  penalty,  I have  had  clerks  fined  for 
arrears.  I see  from  week  to  week  the  condition  of  the 
office.  I verify  that  by  going  up  myself  and  seeing  the 
desks.  I require  the  desks  to  be  open — no  locks  and 
keys — so  that  I can  see  what  each  man  has  to  do.”  Has 
any  case  occurred  in  which  a clerk  was  fined  for  having 
an  undue  accumulation  of  documents  in  his  desk,  re- 
cently ? — 1 am  not  sure.  That  would  not  be  the  reason. 
He  would  be  fined  for  having  an  arrear  of  business  from 
which,  of  course,  that  accumulation  would  result. 

25122.  Recently? — Not  very  recently ; not  since  I 
was  here  before. 

25123.  In  recent  times  of  the  Board — say  ayear? 

Yes,  I think  so  ; ayear  and  a half  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

25124.  On  that  particular  occasion  was  there  any 
other  instance  in  which  an  arrear  was  noticed  ? — I can- 
not say.  If  you  tell  me  the  occasion  I can  get  the  bill 
of  work  and  show  you  all  the  arrears.  All  such  docu- 
ments are  (as  a general  rule)  preserved. 

25125.  I shall  specify,  before  you  leave,  the  month? 
— If  I have  the  bill  of  work,  you  shall  have  it  with 
pleasure. 

25126.  Do  you  recollect  looking  into  the  desk  of  a 
gentleman,  with  no  less  than  1,500  documents  in  his 
desk  ? — No,  I don’t.  I do  not  often  look  into  desks; 
it  is  regarded  as  a sort  of  espionage.  But  I gave  them 
to  understand  that  their  desks  were  liable  to  inspection. 
Latterly  I have  not  looked  into  their  desks  at  all,  be- 
cause I found,  as  a general  rule,  that  they  observed  the 
directions,  which  they  had  received. 

25127.  That  case  could  not  have  occurred? — Not 
with  me  certainly.  I have  not  looked  into  their  desks 
three  times  in  my  whole  life. 

25128.  Was  that  one  of  the  times? — No,  certainly 
not. 

25129.  The  Secretary,  I think,  has  the  power  to 
get  a clerk  punished,  or  fined,  or  dismissed,  without 
any  offence  being  charged  or  alleged  ? — No,  of  course 
not,  but  he  brings  the  case  before  the  Board,  and  the 
Commissioners  do  it. 

25130.  In  no  case  could  that  have  occurred? — In 
eveiy  case  the  clerk  is  fined  on  the  facts  of  the  case  by 
the  Board. 

25131.  It  always  goes  before  the  Board  ?— -It  always 
goes  before  the  Board. 

25132.  And  the  Board  hears  the  case  read? — The 
Secretary  always  reads  it  to  the  Board,  unless  it  is  an 
ordinary  case  of  a fine  for  late  attendance,  for  which 
there  is  a rule. 

25133.  There  is  an  exception  then  in  regard  to  fines 
for  attendance  ? — The  attendance  book  is  always 
brought  up  and  laid  on  the  table,  with  a return  of  the 
clerks  that  attend  irregularly  ; and  I say,  “ Here  are 
the  reports  of  the  clerks’  attendance  for  the  week,  it 
happens  to  be  very  regular  this  week ;”  or  “ it  has 
been  irregular  during  a few  days,  and  there  is  the 
return,”  and  the  fines  are  imposed. 

25134.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a Commissioner  look- 
ing at  it? — Yes,  I have. 

25135.  Very  frequently? — Very  seldom;  it  is  a 
matter  of  routine. 

25136.  What  is  the  fine  for  one  day’s  absence? — 
A day’s  pay. 

25137.  What  is  the  fine  for  two  days’  absence? — 
Two  days’  pay,  I think,  and  it  may  be  a week,  if  the 
clerk  cannot  give  a satisfactory  explanation.  If  he 
gives  anything  at  all  like  a satisfactory  explanation,  he 
is  not  fined  at  all.  The  system  of  fines  has  had  a 
most  wholesome  effect  in  making  the  clerks  attend  re- 

251 38.  Within  the  last  eight  months,  how  many 
fines  have  been  inflicted? — I cannot  tell.  Three  or 
four  perhaps  every  week,  of  sixpence  each. 

25139.  But  fines  of  £20,  and  another  of  £25,  and 
another  of  £3  ? — I think  I had  two  or  three  clerks 
fined  since  I became  Secretary,  for  gross  irregularity, 
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and  I bad  one  dismissed  from  the  31st  of  last  month, 
and  restored,  on  condition  that  he  should  behave  him- 
self in  future. 

25140.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  this  system  in- 
troduced by  you  ? — It  was  recommended  by  me.  I 
found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  discipline 
of  the  office.  I know  that  there  are  many  gentlemen 
in  the  office  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  system 
cancelled. 

25141.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  you  please  to  state 
what  it  was  that  each  of  those  three  tines  was 
levied  for — those  large  sums  ? — I cannot  tell  the  parti- 
culars, but  it  was  for  repeated  irregularities  of  conduct, 
arrears  of  business,  and  neglect  of  duty.  The  parti- 
culars are  all  set  down  in  the  Board’s  orders,  and  they 
can  be  furnished  if  you  will  only  move  for  them.  I 
recollect  the  gentlemen  who  were  fined.  I recollect 
then-  names,  and  I know  their  antecedents,  and  I know 
then-  career.  I know  that  some  of  them  have  since 
become  entirely  reformed ; and  I know  that  another  of 
them,  at  least  one,  was  until  a very  recent  period, 
almost  as  reckless  as  ever,  and  that  was  the  reason 
he  was  dismissed. 

25142.  Can  you  account  for  the  singular  fact  that 
all  the  clerks,  whose  fines  are  extremely  low,  in  this 
particular  case,  are  Protestants  ? — No,  indeed,  I cannot. 

25143.  And  in  the  other  case  the  fine  is  put  against 

1 — That  is  not  the  case,  because  one  of  those  fined 

a month’s  salary  is  a Protestant. 

25144.  Yes,  Mr. ? — Precisely. 

25145.  In  the  case  of  Mr. what  was  the  cause  ? 

— Mr. was  fined  for  irregularity  of  conduct — not 

for  arrears  of  business. 

25146.  What  was  the  number  of  days’  absence  that 
he  was  fined  for  1 — I forget  how  many.  All  that  is 
set  down  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  those 
cases  are  all  brought  before  the  Commissioners  spe- 
cially in  the  programme. 

25147.  I shall  defer  this  portion  of  the  examination 
till  we  get  the  bills  of  work.  At  question  3008  you 
were  asked — “ Have  the  Board  represented  to  the 
Post  Office  the  desirability  of  giving  them  special 
facilities  for  expediting  the  quarterly  payments?” — 
and  you  replied,  “ Last  year,  when  the  thing  came 
under  my  notice,  specially  as  Secretary,  I had  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Post  Office,  and  they  sent  out 
an  increased  number  of  sheets — a larger  number  than 
they  used  to  do — but  they  said  they  could  not  go 
further. 

25148.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  the  represen- 
tation made  when  that  statement  was  made  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was. 

25149.  Was  the  representation  made  before  this 
Royal  Commission  sat  ? — It  was  certainly,  but 
not  the  last  representation.  There  was  another 
representation  made,  increasing  the  sheets  from 
forty  to  sixty,  by  the  noble  Chairman.  I believe 
it  was  by  him  it  was  done ; I know  that  the  Post 
Office  authorities  told  us  it  was  done,  and  his  lordship 
told  me  that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  doing 
something  of  the  sort ; and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
his  representation,  I believe,  that  it  was  done  ; but  I 
refer  to  a former  increase  of  sheets. 

25150.  Would  you  furnish  in  your  evidence  the 
date  at  which  that  representation  was  made  ? — I could 
not  possibly  do  so.  I think  it  occurred  in  a conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  cash  office. 

25151.  Then  no  official  representation  was  made? — 
it  was  a message  that  was  sent  across  to  the 
office,  to  know  if  they  could  do  any  more  for  us,  as 
we  were  pressed  for  time.  We  frequently  do  that 
with  the  Post  Office. 

25152.  Then,  thei-e  is  a good  deal  of  business  of  a 
serious  kind  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  -without 
any  official  correspondence  ? — I do  not  think  you  are 
to^draw  a general  conclusion  like  that  from  an  isolated 

25153.  At  page  116,  question  2611,  you  say  that 
you  have  had  a clerk  suspended  for  a month  for 
arrears.  In  that  case  what  was  the  number  of  papers 
in  arrear?— I do  not  know.  They  might  have  been 
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had  been  in  arrear  fifty  times  before.  

25 1 54.  What  would  you  call  a large  number  in  arrear  ? Nevrehj 

—Perhaps  fifty  letters ; sometimes  twenty.  It  would  es^"’  L' 
depend  on  the  pressure  of  work. 

25155.  Is  that  an  extraordinary  number? — For  one 
clerk  to  have  in  arrear  ? 

25156.  Yes? — Yes,  it  is  a considerable  number; 
but  I have  known  the  same  clerk  to  have  300  in 
arrear,  and  to  repeat  it  constantly ; and  I am  only 
surprised  that  he  was  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
Board  the  length  of  time  he  was.  He  would  not 
have  been  retained  in  the  service  of  any  other  Board 
in  the  Empire,  I believe. 

25157.  Can  you  judge  always  by  counting  the 
number  of  papers  of  the  amount  of  business  that  is 
done? — Yes,  I can  ; because  the  bill  of  work  is  divided 
into  sections,  showing  the  nature  of  the  papers  that 
are  to  be  dealt  with ; and  then  the  items  are  set  down, 

6,  7,  10,  12,  and  so  on,  and  then  the  tot  is  the  number 
of  those  papers. 

25158.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would  not  sometimes 
three  or  four  papers  occupy  as  much  time  as  fifty  or 
sixty  of  another  kind  ? — Certainly ; but  that  would 
not  excuse  the  arrear. 

25159.  And  do  you  take  that  into  account? — I 
generally  do ; I do  not  know  whether  I did  so  on  that 
occasion. 

25160.  You  do  not  do  so  invariably? — I do  not 
say  that  I look  into  it  as  a rule,  but  I would  some- 
times look  into  it.  But  if  I saw  that  number  of 
papers  in  arrear  I would  say  that  the  clerk  was  very 
culpable. 

25161.  If  a gentleman  was  in  arrear  to  the  extent 
of  1,500  papers,  and  that  he  happened  to  be  a Protes- 
tant, would  it  make  any  difference  with  you? — Not 
the  slightest ; neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic. 

They  are  all  the  same  to  me  as  clerks. 

25162.  It  did  not  influence  you  in  the  case  of 

Mr. ? — Certainly  not,  nor  in  the  case  of  anyone 

else. 

25163.  Whafc  would  you  say  if  you  saw  1,400  or 
1,500  papers  in  his  desk? — I never  saw  what  was  in 
his  desk  in  my  life.  The  papers  might  be  very  volu- 
minous. One  case  might  contain  five  or  six  hundred 
sheets,  but  the  clerk  would  only  have  to  deal  with  one 
document,  and  all  the  others  might  be  put  together  as 
belonging  to  the  case. 

25164.  At  page  110,  question  2404,  you  are  asked 
“ Are  your  annual  reports  uniform,  or  ai-e  there  diffe- 
rent  editions  of  them  ? ’’  and  you  say,  “ I never  heard 
of  a second  edition  of  the  reports ; I do  not  believe 
such  a thing  exists.”  Was  there  a second  edition  of 
the  report  published  in  1865? — I do  not  remember; 

I never  heard  ; there  may  have  been  ; but  I was  not 
aware  of  it. 

25165.  In  that  report  is  there  not  a second  edition 
of  the  appendix  ? — I do  not  know. 

25166.  You  are  not  aware  of  its  existence  at  all? 

— I am  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  report,  but  I am 
not  aware  of  the  second  edition. 

25167.  Who  orders  the  second  edition? — It  would, 
of  course,  be  ordered  by  the  Commissioners,  or  the 
Secretaries,  and  only  by  the  Secretaries  on  communi- 
cating with  the  Board. 

25168.  Then  could  such  a thing  happen  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Secretaries  ? — I was  not  Secre- 
tary in  1 865. 

25169.  Has  it  ever  been  complained  of  that  the 
official  programme  does  not  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
it  was  intended  ? — By  whom  ? 

25170.  By  anyone  ? — I do  not  remember  any  such 

25171.  Has  there  ever  been  a protest  against  mat- 
ters of  importance  being  brought  before  the  Board 
without  being  mentioned  in  the  programme? — Yes, 
but  that  was  not  the  question  that  you  put  to  me. 

25172.  It  is  the  same  question? — I beg  your 
pardon;  you  asked  me  if  there  was  any  complaint 
that  the  matters  put  on  the  programme  had  not  been 
sufficiently  detailed,  and  I said  I never  heard  of  it. 

7 D 
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Feb.  17.  1869.  The  point  is  now  that  they  were  not  put  on  the  pro- 
gramme  at  all. 

W.  H.  Newell,  25173.  Has  it  ever  been  objected  that  the  Seere- 
esq.,  nn.D.  Varies  misdescribed  subjects  and  concealed  their 
nature  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

25174.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a round-robin  of 
the  Head  Inspectors  which  is  in  evidence  here — how 
is  that  described  on  the  programme  1 — I do  not  re- 
member. 

{Joint  letter  of  the  Head  Inspectors  handed  to  wib- 

25^175.  You  do  not  recolleet  how  that  was  des- 
cribed on  the  programme  1 — I do  not  remember. 

25176.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  certify  that  you 
ever  saw  the  programme  in  that  case — did  you  ever 
seethe  programme? — Never;  I was  in  the  country 
at  the  time. 

25177.  Mr.  Sullivan. — If  it  were  described  on 
the  programme  as  an  application  of  the  Head  In- 
spectors for  an  increase  of  salary,  would  it  be  a cor- 
rect one? — Well,  as  I remember  the  document,  it 
would  be  only  a partial  description. 

25178.  Are  there  not  a great  number  of  very  im- 
portant matters  touched  upon  in  it  ? — There  are. 

25179.  Then  from  such  a description  as  I say,  if  it 
were  on  the  programme  would  it  be  incorrect  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a very  imperfect  description. 

25180.  Are  the  subjects  upon  the  programme  taken 
up  always  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  upon  it? — 
As  a rule,  they  are.  That  rule  is  not  departed  from 
unless  the  subject  first  in  order  might  be  a very  im- 
portant subject,  and  the  number  of  Commissioners 
assembled  at  the  time  might  be  small.  Then  I might  say, 
“ Shall  I go  on  to  this  second,  or  third,  or  fourth 
head,  which  is  not  important  or  is  a minor  matter, 
and  wait  till  Commissioner  So  and  So  comes?”  and 
then  the  Commissioners  might  say,  “ Better  wait,  as 
it  is  a matter  of  importance.” 

25181.  Cannot  the  details  of  the  business  brought 
forward  be  so  disposed  of  that  the  habits  of  attendance, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  certain  members 
of  the  Board  can  attend,  be  taken  into  account? — I 
suppose  if  the  Secretaries  were  dishonest  men  they 
could  do  so. 

25 1 82.  Have  you  never  heard  it  objected  that  things 
of  that  kind  were  done  ? — Never;  I never  could  contem- 
plate anything  so  base. 

25183.  You  were  one  of  the  persons  signed  this 
remonstrance? — Yes;  I was  one  of  the  persons. 

25184.  What  action  did  the  Board  take  with  regard 
to  those  who  signed  ? — In  my  case  ? 

25185.  Yes  ? — They  took  the  same  action  with  all ; 
they  admonished  us  all. 

25186.  Were  you  not  suspended  ? — Never. 

25187.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Who  were  the  others  who 
signed  it? — All  the  Head  Inspectors  at  that  time,  I 
think,  signed  it. 

25188.  Do  you  recollect  their  names? — Mr.  Keenan, 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  Dr.  Patten,  Mr.  Shealian,  and  myself. 

25189.  Mi'.  Sullivan. — Do  you  recollect  the  Kilflyn 
applicant  case,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  visited  by 
you  in  1854? — I do. 

25190.  Arising  out  of  this  case  did  you  make  a 
complaint  against  the  District  Inspector?— I did. 

25191.  What  punishment  was  inflicted  on  him? — I 
think  lie  was  fined  £5. 

25192.  Was  it  not  a leading  ground  of  that  com- 
plaint that  lie  violated  a rule  or  an  instruction  of  the 
office,  which  obliged  the  Inspector  to  visit  an  applicant 
case,  within  three  weeks  from  the  date  on  which  it  was 
advised  to  him  ? — I think  I stated  that ; and  there  was 
a rule  at  that  time,  or  instruction  to  that  effect ; but 
that  was  not  the  reason  he  was  fined. 

25193.  Did  the  Inspector  appeal  for  a reconsidera- 
tion of  the  case,  and  deny  the  existence  of  any  such 
rule  or  instruction,  and  challenge  you  to  produce  it  ? — 
Yes,  I think  he  did. 

25194.  Did  the  Board  ever  decide  upon,  or  answer 
the  Inspector’s  letter  ? — The  matter  has  been  brought 
frequently  (before  I became  Secretary)  before  the 
resident  Commissioner,  and  I think  before  the  Board 


also.  That  gentleman  was  continually  getting  into 
scrapes  and  difficulties,  but  he  has  left  the  service. 

25195.  Can  you  now  produce  an  official  copy  of  any 
such  rule  or  instruction  ? — I am  not  sure  that  I can. 

25196.  Have  you  ever  seen  it? — Not  since. 

25197.  Did  any  such  rule  ever  exist  ? — I was  strongly 
under  the  impression  that  such  a rale  did  exist,  and 
may  still,  and  I have  said  so  frequently  at  the  office ; 
it  was  not  a rale  in  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ Rules  ; it  was  an  instruction  by  circular. 

25198.  Did  you  appeal  to  have  that  portion  of  your 
report  cancelled,  when  you  found  that  you  were  in 
error? — No,  because  I found  that  that  Inspector  had 
neglected  his  duty  on  that  occasion,  in  various  ways, 
and  I did  not  think  that  I was  in  error,  and  I did  not 
think  that  he  was  an  Inspector  that  required  or 
deserved  any  consideration. 

25199.  Was  not  the  punishment  then  inflicted  re- 
fereed to  by  the  Board  as  a justification  of  the  Board’s 
subsequent  censure  upon  that  officer  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  that.  He  exposed  himself  to  so  many  occasions  of 
censure,  that  I do  not  think  that  was  necessary. 

25200.  But  if  a Head  Inspector,  or  more,  if  the 
Secretary,  has  the  power  to  register  a censure  where 
there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  and  that  it  remains  on  the 
books  of  the  Board  for  a number  of  years  without 
any  answer  or  any  decision  being  come  to  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  fined,  cannot  that  be  brought  up 
against  him  on  all  future  occasions  ? — All  these  things 
were  done  before  I became  Secretary,  so  that  I never 
registered  a case.  I was  a Head  Inspector  at  the  time. 

25201.  Did  the  complaint  originate  with  you? — 
The  complaint  originated  with  me  that  he  had  neglected 
his  duty  in  not  reporting  on  the  case. 

25202.  May  I ask  you  again  to  say  whether  the 
fact  is  not  as  I put  it,  that  the  main  feature  of  the  case 
is,  that  rale  or  regulation  which  is  alleged  to  have 
existed? — I am  really  not  sure  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  but  I know  that  it  was  regarded 
as  a leading  feature  in  the  case. 

25203.  And  has  not  the  same  thing  occurred  with 
regard  to  clerks  in  the  office,  where  the  Secretary,  who 
has  a considerable  amount  of  power  in  inflicting  fines, 
registers  the  infliction  of  them  1 — He  has  no  power  to 
inflict  fines ; it  is  only  the  Commissioners  who  can  in- 
flict fines. 

25204.  Can  he  not  inflict  fines  for  non-attendance  ? 
— He  cannot  inflict  fines  for  non-attendance.  The 
cases  must  go  before  the  Board,  there  is  an  estab- 
lished rule  that  if  a clerk  is  so  many  minutes  late,  he 
is  to  be  fined.  If  he  is  late,  the  fine  follows. 

25205.  The  Chairman. — Is  not  that  rale  very  com- 
monly observed  in  large  public  companies  ? — I under- 
stand it  is.  Before  I had  any  of  those  rules  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  I visited  some  of  the  leading 
public  offices  in  this  city  to  know  what  was  the  prac- 
tice— the  Post  Office,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Poor  Law  Board ; and  I ascertained  what  was  the 
practice  there,  and  I saw  how  far  we  could  apply 
similar  rules  in  our  own  establishment. 

25206.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — Considering  the  manner 
in  which  these  matters  are  brought  before  the 
Board,  and  that  the  Commissioners  never  read  them 
or  refer  to  them,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  Board  itself,  does  not  the  power  really 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  ? — I think  not  all, 
because  if  the  Secretary  brought  a case  before  the 
Boai'd  that  was  not  a bona  fide  case  he  would  expose 
himself  to  fine  and  dismissal.  I know  I should  feel 

25207.  If  a clerk  appealed  in  the  case  of  a late  fine 
of  ten  shillings,  and  they  refused  to  re-open  the  case, 
would  it? — The  case  was  put  on  the  programme,  and 
was  bi-ought  formally  before  the  Board  by  me — that  is 

the  case  of  Mr. who  was  fined  ten  shillings 

for  insubordinate  conduct,  and  most  insubordinate  con- 
duct in  my  own  presence;  he  wanted  to  have  that 
fine  remitted ; the  matter  came  before  the  Boai'd, 
I opposed  it,  and  the  Commissioners  did  not  remit  it ; 
and  very  properly;  I thought  he  would  have  been 
fined  five  pounds  instead  of  ten  shillings. 
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[ Jbe  room  was  cleared,  and  on  re-admission,  the  ex- 
amination was  resumed  as  follows  :— ] 

2.5208.  Mr.  Sullivm ■ — How  many  letters  are  sent 
through  toe  cox-respondenee  office  annually  1 — Do  you 
meau°tbrougb  tlie  cox-respondence  office  proper.  That 
come  in,  is  it  1 

252,09.  Yes  ?— I should  say  from  10,000  to  12,000 

a-year. 

25210.  What  proportion  of  these  woxxld  go  to  the 
registry  and  salary  office? — Any  not  sent  to  the 
Secretaries  would  be  sent  to  the  registry  office.  The 
proportion  would  be  very  large. 

25211-  What  per-centage  of  them  is  referable  to  in- 
spection business? — Most  of  them  refer  to  business 
arising  out  of  inspection. 

252.12.  I refer  specially  to  inspection  business  ? — 
None  refer  specially  and  exclusively  to  inspection  busi- 
ness, unless  there  happened  to  be  a complaint  against 
an  Inspector  or  a letter  from  some  one  requiring  uu 
Inspector  to  visit. 

25213.  How  many  would  be  opened  annually  in 
the  inspection  office  ? — Is  it  including  reports  and 
letters  ? 

25214.  Yes? — The  letters  from  the  Inspectors 
amount  to  above  400  weekly— the  reports  received 
from  the  Inspectors  average  over  600  weekly.  That 
would  make  over  1,000  weekly,  or  over  52,000  a- 
year. 

25215.  What  per-centage  of  these  go  to  the  registry 
and  salary  office? — All  upon  which  action  is  taken, 
which  action  must  be  noted  in  the  county  books,  or 
which  have  x-eference  to  the  salary  books,  would  be 
sent  to  the  registry  office. 

25216.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number  ? — Fully  one-half. 

25217.  Is  there  a classification  ? — There  is  a classifi- 
tion  sheet  for  each — one  for  males  and  one  for  females. 

25218.  All  papers  referring  to  training  classes  go  to 
the  Registry  Department? — All  papers  referring  to 
gratuities  and  salaries,  go  to  the  Registry  Department. 

25219.  The  clex-ks  in  the  Registx-y  Office  also  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  two  classes  of  papex-s? — They 
have,  and  with  many  classes. 

25220.  They  also  prepare  the  statistical  x-etums? — 
They  assist  in  the  preparation  of  them. 

25221.  That  work  is  very  various — the  preparation 
of  the  statistical  x-etxxx-ns  ? — It  does  not  fake  them  much 
time.  They  have  only  to  prepare  a few  papers.  There 
are  several  clerks  in  the  department ; and  they  gene- 
rally get  the  assistance  of  a clerk  from  me,  or  two,  if 
they  are  pressed ; but  the  work  they  have  to  do  for 
the  Statistical  Returns  they  could  prepare  in  a week 

25222/suppose  Mr.  M'Creedy’s  .plan,  which  I asked 
some  questions  about  on  the.  last  occasion,  were  adopted 
about  tlie  work  of  the  salary  and  the  registx-y  office 

? — At  the  time  you  mentioned  the  plan  I told  you 

I did  not  thoroughly  undei'stand  it.  I thought  the 
Commission  had  disposed  of  it,  and  I did  not  look  at  it 
since.  I do  not  understand  liis  plan. 

25223.  Would  not  the  writing  of  the  letters  be  the 
principal  duty  ? — It  would  be  one  of  them. 

25224.  They  would  have  to  attend  to  everything 
arising  out  of  instxuction,  salaries,  and  also  taking  ac- 
tion. Every  man  would  have  then  daily  to  take 
all  the  action  required  from  the  time  the  letter  entered 
the  office  until  it  left  ? — Yes. 

25225.  Would  not  the  Long  Book  in  the  salary 
and  Registry  Office  be  altogether  abolished  ? — It  was 
proposed  to  abolish  the  Long  Book,  which  is  a great 
convenience.  It  is  a very  i-eady  book  of  reference. 

25226.  Are  not  great  delays  caused  by  clex-ks  in  one 
office  having  to  search  for  papers  in  the  other  ? — 
Latterly  a great  deal.  There  has  been  much  confusion 
owing  to  the  mass  of  returns  this  Commission  has 
called  fox-.  It  has  upset  our  establishment  altogether. 

25227.  Would  not  these  delays  be  avoided  altogether 
on  Mr.  M'Creedy’s  plan  ? — I could  not  say  that  they 
would. 

25228.  Would  not  the  salax-y  and  registx-y  office 
clerks  be  placed  in  a better  position  with  respect  to 


the-schools  under, his  charge?— Rut  the  registx-y  clex-ks  17,  1869. 

are  now  perfectly  .acquainted  with  the  schools  under  

their  charge.  WH.  Newti.l, 

25229,  They  don’t  know  anything  of  the  corx-es- 
pondence  x-egax-ding  the  schools  on  the  present  plgn  ? 

— They  should  know  everything,  for  the  correspond- 
ence is  recox-ded. 

25.230.  That  is  recorded  fox-  handing  to  the  persons 
in  every  other  office  ?— It  is  lmkled  to  him  every 
morning  by  the  clex-k  who  distributes  the  papers. 

25  231.  Mr.  M‘Cx-eedy’s  plan,  if  I understand  rightly, 
abolished  the  counties  ? — I believe  the  basis  of  it  was 
so  far,  to  group  the  schools  by  districts. 

25232.  In  some  of  the  present  districts  there  are 
four  counties  more  or  less,  I dare  say.  I looked  at 
district  19,  and  it  stx-uck  me  that  takes  in  four- 
counties? — Yes ; tlxx-ee  or  four. 

25233.  Suppose  on  the  1st  of  Januax-y  that  a report 
comes  in  to  the  office,  it  would  be  opened  in  the  In- 
spection office  ? — Yes. 

25234.  Received  in  the  office  on  the  1st  of  January 
it  woxdd  be  checked  in  the  office  by  the  clerk  for  each 
county  ? — It  would  be  checked  by  the  clex-k  for  each 
of  the  districts  from  which  it  comes,  and  he  woxdd 
know  the  district  from  which  it  comes,  for  the  district 
would  be  marked  outside. 

25235.  In  that  x-epoxt  thex-e  woxdd  be  schools 
belonging  to  four-  distinct  counties — in  the  report 
corning  in,  say  the  Inspector’s  axxnual  x-epox-t  for  parti- 
evdar  .districts — rfor  example,  distind  19?— The  annual 
report  ? 

25236.  Yes.  That  would  have  to  pass  through 
four  hands,  would  it  not? — The  annual  report  would 
not  go  down  to  the  Registx-y  Office  at  all — it  has 
nothing  to  say  to  it. 

25237.  Suppose  that  the  Inspector  sent  up  a bundle 
of  x-eports  on  individual  schools,  what  woxdd  be  the 
coxxrse  to  be  followed  in  that  district  19  ? — The  clerk 
in  the  inspection  office  would  deal  with  them,  x-ead 
them  over,  and  note  them. 

25238.  One  clerk  ? — One  clex-k.  The  registx-y  clex-ks 
woxdd  then  note  previoxxs  action.  Then  the  doexxments 
would  go  up  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection  for  his  exarni- 
tioix ; and  when  he  had  noted  the  action  that  was  to 
be  taken,  that  action  woxdd  be  communicated  from  the 
inspection  office,  the  documents  would  be  sent  to  the 
registry  office.  The  clerk  in  the  registry  office  woxdd 
distribute  them  amongst  the  clerks  of  the  various 
coxmties.  He  knows  at  once  the  coxxnty,  and  he  knows 
the  clex-k  to  give  them  to. 

25239.  What  number  of  days  would  it  take  to  do 
that  ? — It  would  not  take  half  an  hour  to  distribute 
them. 

25240.  Before  the  whole  thing  could  be  done  in  the 
case  of  fom- counties  would  six  days  have  gone  over? — 

I tlxipk  not.  Do  yoxx  mean  befox-e  the  distribution? 

25241.  Befox-e  the  whole  distributioxx  ? — Not  xxnless 
they  went  astray. 

25242.  As  a matter  of  fact,  am  I right  in  supposing 
that  is  the  usual  time  ? — I think  not.  I don’t  think 
you  are. 

25243.  What  would  be  the  average  time  that  dxs- 
tricts  comprising  four  counties  woxxld  be  distributed  ? 

— If  the  papers  came  down  with  regularity,  they 
ought  to  .be  cUstx'ibxxted  iix  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
clerk  may  xxot  dispose  of  them  all  in  one  day ; bxxt  the 
objection  to  the  district  basis  is  this,  the  districts  are 
frequently  altex-ed.  If  the  Boax-d  incx-eases  the  number 
of  Inspectors,  it  will  have  to  cancel  toe  old  ax-range- 
mexxt  of  distx-icts.  The  coxxnty  basis  is  a permanent 
one,  and  is  the  only  oxxe  on  which  the  bxxsixxess  can  be 
conducted. 

25244.  Would  this  case  be  correct  which  I have 
made  out  from  a case  of  the  fining  of  a teacher  — for 
this  is  the  test  of  the  two  systems — the  Inspector 
i-ecommends  a fine,  the  letter  goes  to  the  inspection 
office,  the  clex-k  of  inspection  office  writes,  “ Chief  of 
Inspection,  fine  recommended the  doexxment  passes 
to  x-egistry  and  salary  office,  the  clex-k  notes  whether 
px-eviously  fined,  or  x-epx-imanded,  or  admonished  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  how  often ; theix  it  is  sent  with 
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this  noting  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection  ? — Yes,  but  this 
process  may  not  occupy  more  than  a day  or  two. 

25245.  In  a month’s  time  the  salary  becomes  due, 
and  it  is  stopped,  the  clerk  having  noted  that  a fine 
has  been  recommended,  when  noted  by  Chief  of  In- 
spection, who  anticipates  the  Board’s  order,  by  writ- 
ing upon  it  before  it  goes  to  the  sub-committee ; then 
to  the  sub-committee,  where  it  is  initialed  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner ; then  it  goes  before  the  Board 
in  the  manner  described,  then  it  goes  to  the  clerk, 
who  keeps  the  Sub-Committee  Book,  to  be  entered ; 
then  the  document  itself  passes  to  inspection  office, 
to  be  written  on  to  manager  and  Inspector ; then  it 
passes  to  registry  and  salary  office,  where  the  salary 
is  sent,  less  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  the  mean 
time  the  manager  has  -written  once  a week  for  the 
salary  ; each  letter  has  to  be  noted — that  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case  written  on  each  of  the 
manager’s  letters,  which,  in  300  or  400  cases,  is  very 
important ; the  letter  ultimately  goes  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  demand  original  documents,  which 
is  nearly  always  the  case ; then  comes  a search  for 
papers  which  may  be  in  any  period  of  their  travels, 
and  may  occupy  an  hour  in  the  search.  The  clerk, 
after  looking  out  for  a whole  week  for  the  Chief  of 
Inspection ? — Looking  out  for  the  Chief  of  Inspec- 

tion ! 

25246.  Yes'?  Is  that  now  a correct  view  of  what 
may  occur  in  such  a case  ? — I followed  the  question 
very  closely,  and  I can  answer  it.  I think  the  voyage 
on  which  the  letter  is  described  as  going  is  pretty 
accurate  ; but  the  inference  would  be  that  the  delays 
are  very  considerable,  which  are  not  at  all  necessary. 
The  case  might  pass  through  all  these  departments  in 
one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  it  might  take  longer ; but 
a document  going  astray  is  the  exception.  One  per 
cent.,  perhaps,  of  the  papers  might  go  astray,  and  great 
delay  might  occur.  I have  had  such  cases,  but  these 
are  unavoidable  when  one  is  dealing  with  a great  mass 
of  papers,  and  as  to  looking  for  a week  or  a month  for 
a Chief  of  Inspection,  one  or  other  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection  is  at  the  office  every  day.  The  clerk  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  him. 

25247.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — May  I ask  do  you  not 
adopt  the  plan  by  which  letter,  remarks,  and  answer 
all  travel  on  together  ? — Yes,  all  in  the  one.  The  letter 
is  marked  S.O.,  Salary  Office,  R.O.  Registry  Office, 
and  action  is  recorded  in  one  paper ; but  there  may  be 
a great  mass  of  correspondence  connected  with  that 
one  paper. 

25248.  Also,  there  may  be  none  at  all  ? — There  may 
be  none  at  all. 

25249.  One  single  sheet  may  contain  a reference  to 
twenty  papers? — To  be  sure. 

25250.  So  that  it  appears  a vast  deal  more  compli- 
cated in  description  than  it  may  be  in  reality  ? — That 
is  the  case. 

25251.  Mr.  Gibson.  — Are  you  aware  of  any  case 
that  fulfils  all  the  operations  Professor  Sullivan  has 
mentioned? — I don’t  know  of  any  case  that  accords 
entirely  with  the  description. 

25252.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — Now,  if  the  system  of 
Mi-.  M'Creedy  were  carried  out,  wouldn’t  it  greatly 
diminish  the  time  in  a case  like  that  ? — I said  at 
the  beginning  I did  not  know  what  Mr.  M'Creedy’s 
system  was. 

25253.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Registry  Office, 
the  Inspection  Office,  and  the  Correspondence  Office 
were  all  amalgamated,  and  that  each  district  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  three  or  more  clerks,  or  whatever 
number  would  be  necessary  to  do  it,  and  that  these  clerks 
should  perform  the  duty  of  opening  the  letters — that 
would  represent  the  inspection  department,  and  put  on 
the  noting,  and  do  all  that  would  be  now  done  in  the 
inspection  office ; then  write  the  note  that  is  to  be 
forwarded,  and  conduct  the  correspondence  relative  to 
each  case.  If  that  was  done,  would  it  not  be  likely 
that  all  that  round-about  process  would  be  reduced  to 
a day  or  so  ? — I don’t  think  so.  It  would  rather  pro- 
duce confusion,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labour,  by  assuming  that  all  clerks 


are  of  the  same  capacities  and  of  the  same  powers 
and  that  they  can  deal  with  one  class  of  work  as  well 
as  they  can  with  another.  I think  each  clerk’s  work 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  homogeneous. 

25254.  Are  you  singular  in  that,  or  is  that  the 
general  impression  ? — I have  not  heard  the  question 
discussed,  so  that  I cannot  say  whether  I am  singular 
or  not ; I merely  state  my  own  opinion  about  it. 

25255.  Still  if  a plan  were  discovered  that  would 
get  rid  of  all  that  round-about  process,  which  you 
admit  is  a pretty  accurate  statement  of  what  occurs 

would  it  be  a considerable  gain  to  the  service? Yes’ 

I think  so.  If  you  can  shorten  processes  without  in- 
terfering with  the  correctness  and  accuracy  of  official 
business,  you  confer  a boon  upon  the  office. 

25256.  Has  this  matter  been  at  all  considered — this 
question  of  reducing  the  routine — has  it  been  at  all 
considered  by  the  Board  ? — No  ; I have  myself  reduced 
action  considerably  in  various  ways. 

25257.  Do  not  the  delays  in  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  form  a chief  cause  of  complaint  by 
managers  ? — We  have  very  few  complaints  latterly. 

25258.  But  it  used  to  be  ? — It  seems  to  be  a thing 
of  the  past. 

25259.  May  not  that  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  system  of  the  Board  of  Education  is: 
being  gone  into  by  this  Commission  ? — No ; now  we 
have  few  cases  of  delay ; the  documents  come  in  one 
week,  and  are  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  the  next 
week.  This  is  considerable  despatch.  In  a great 
department  like  the  Education  Office  there  must  be 
some  complaints. 

25260.  And  is  that  the  case  where  fines  are  inflicted 
at  the  period  of  the  payment  of  the  salaries  ? — There 
may  be  some  exception.  Fines  are  so  few,  there  can- 
not be  many  cases.  One  case  might  make  a great 
noise,  and  cause  a reflection  on  the  whole  department. 

25261.  The  Chairman. — Whatever  may  be  the  rou- 
tine you  go  through,  has  the  Board  of  Education  had 
any  interest  in  complicating  processes  ? — Quite  the 
contrary  ; the  desire  is  to  simplify  everything. 

25262.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Who  is  responsible  for  draw- 
ing up  the  programme — who  does  draw  it  up  in  the 
fact  1—1  draw  up  the  programme. 

25263.  The  programme  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers ? — That  is  drawn  up  on  consultation.  It  was  first 
drawn  up  by  the  Head  Inspectors,  in  conference,  but 
it  has  been  once  or  twice  arranged  in  consultation, 
sometimes  with  District  Inspectors,  who  are  considered 
good  judges  of  such  matters,  and  always  in  connexion 
with  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection.  There  are  some  changes 
contemplated  in  the  programme  for  the  examination  of 
schools,  which  is  a kindx-ed  subject,  and  it  is  under  con- 
sideration of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  one  of  the 
Head  Inspectors,  and  now  lies  on  my  desk  to  see  if  I 
fall  in  -with  it,  and  then  it  must  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

25264.  Have  the  professors  anything  to  do  with  the 
drawing  up  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  have  been  consulted. 

25265.  Who  recommends  the  books  that  are  named 
in  the  foot  notes  ? — The  same  parties. 

25266.  Then  any  one  of  the  professors  may  recom- 
mend his  own  book,  and  insist  it  shall  be  taken  ? — It 
is  a very  common  thing  for  a professor  to  recommend 
his  own  book. 

25267.  But,  where  the  professor  is  enabled  to  sell, 
in  the  case  of  three  books,  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  £10,000  worth  a year,  it  is  not 
usual  ? — That  was  the  case  of  the  late  Professor  Sul- 
livan. I think  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  professors 
who  did  that.  His  work  was  put  at  the  foot  note. 
We  put  such  and  such  books  at  the  foot  note,  because 
we  think  them  the  best. 

25268.  These  programmes  are  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary ; the  Secretaries’  names  are  attached? — Almost  all 
documents  issued  have  the  Secretaries’  names  attached. 

25269.  They  are  to  be  looked  on  as  official  acts  of 
the  Board  ? — They  are. 

25270.  The  Boar-d  is  to  be  taken  as  having  recom- 
mended the  book  to  be  used,  which  appears  in  the 
list  ? — The  Board  s answerable  for  everything ; they 
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are  answerable  for  the  acts  of  their  Secretaries,  or 
bound  by  these  acts. 

25271.  What  I mean  is,  they  are  to  be  understood 
as  really  responsible  as  a public  body,  for  the  selection 
of  this  book  of  their  own  professor  ? — Yes ; I think 

25272.  They  give  by  that  fact  an  absolute  monopoly 
to  him  of  the  books.  The  very  fact  of  having  put  the  book 
in  their  list,  as  they  have  put  other  books,  shows  that 
they  approve  of  this  book? — Yes  ; amongst  the  books 
in  this  particular  document,  which  I speak  of,  in 
which  the  teachers  are  to  be  examined,  is  this  book. 
There  are  a great  number  of  books  of  Professors  Gal- 
braith and  Haughton,  which  have  been  recently  put 
in  the  list,  and  they,  no  doubt,  will  be  put  in  the 
programme. 

25273.  Up  to  the  present  in  the  return  given  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  in  all  the  actual  noting  they  re- 
commend but  one  class  of  books — in  the  memorandum 
they  themselves  entered,  there  is  but  one  class  of  books, 
besides  the  books  of  the  Board,  the  books  of  the  late 
Professor  ? — The  books  in  the  Commissioners’  list. 

25274.  One  other  point ; who  draws  up  the  ques- 
tions for  answering  ? — The  Head  Inspectors. 

25275.  I find  under  the  head  of  lesson  books,  page 
607,  the  following  question — “ Specify  the  three 
principal  means  by  which  the  due  pi-oportion  of  oxygen 
is  preserved  in  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  consumption  of  oxygen  by  men  and  animals 
during  the  process  of  respiration also,  “ specify  the 
different  families  of  the  Raptores,  as  in  Patterson’s 
Zoology,  with  the  characteristics  of  each,  and  describe 
the  species  of  vulture  which  appears  to  be  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  vulture  and  the  eagle  ? ” — That 
is  a question  in  natural  history. 

25276.  One  other  question.  Under  the  head 
natural  philosophy  is  the  following — “ Describe  three 
of  the  compounds  formed  by  chlorine  and  oxygen, 
giving  the  symbol  and  equivalent  of  each,  and  state 
how  the  goodness  of  bleaching  salt  may  be  ascertain- 
ed.” And  again,  “ In  what  condition  is  arsenic  found 
in  nature.  To  what  use  is  it  applied  in  the  arts,  and 
name  an  antidote  for  it,  and  explain  the  effect  of  the 
antidote.”  You  say  the  Head  Inspectors  have  drawn 
up  these  questions? — These  have  been  drawn  up  by 
some  one  of  them ; I could  not  say  by  which. 

25277.  Natural  history  and  chemistry  form  part 
of  the  subjects  for  classification? — Of  the  first-class 
teachers.  The  elementary  parts  of  these  subjects  and 
these  questions  are  taken  from  Professor  M'Gauley’s 
“ Natural  Philosophy.” 

25278.  Would  it  be  correct  if  it  was  stated  the 
Board  did  not  intend  that  lectures  should  be  given  in 
any  of  these  subjects  by  any  of  the  professors — for 
instance,  lectures  on  chemistry  ? — I never  heard  any 
prohibition  by  the  Commissioners  against  chemistry. 

25279.  Is  it  any  portion  of  his  business.  Do  you 
consider  it  portion  of  his  business  to  do  so  ? — I do. 

25280.  And  does  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy ? — The  last  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Dr. 
Clarke,  used  to  give  lectures  in  chemistry ; he  was  not 
prohibited,  and,  on  the  contrary,  I think  his  lectures 
were  very  much  approved  of  in  the  schools  in  which 
he  lectured. 

25281.  Do  you  think  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  do  so, 
that  it  is  implied  by  the  preparation  of  the  questions  ? 

It  would  not  follow  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
lectures  because  the  Head  Inspector  of  National  schools 
chose  to  give  questions  in  chemistry  to  the  teacher.  I 
do  not  see  any  connexion  between  the  two  things. 

25282.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  following  return 
for  the  central  training  establishment : — “ In  the  course 
of  lectures  to  the  teachers  that  ai’e  to  be  given  by  the 
respective  professors  in  the  science  department,  special 
instruction  is  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  assisted  by  Mr. 
U Sullivan,  in  the  following  subjects  : — arithmetic, 
geometry,  mensuration,  the  elements  of  trigonometry 
and  navigation,  the  most  useful  and  important  parts  con- 
nected with  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics, 
ynamics,  and  geology,  and  chemistry,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  lesson-books  published  by  the 


Board? — The  professors  make  that  return.  There  is  Feb.  17,  1809. 
not  one  of  those  subjects  that  is  not  taught  in  the  _ ——  ,, 

model  schools.  So.fm.m  ' 

25283.  Then  we  are  to  consider  this  return  states 
accurately  really  what  the  Commissioners  expect  to  be 
done  in  the  training  department  ? — Yes,  what  is  taught 
one  time  or  another  in  the  training  department. 

25284.  How  am  I to  reconcile  this  return  with  the 
statement  of  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  him- 
self, that  these  are  not  portions  of  his  duty  ? — 1 don’t 
know. 

25285.  Who  is  in  charge  in  Marlborough-street  of 
the  books  and  apparatus? — Mr.  Todd,  the  store-keeper. 

25286.  Is  it  his  business  to  collect  the  apparatus 
and  the  materials  that  are  to  be  employed  ? — For  what 
purpose. 

25287.  For  distribution  to  the  schools? — No. 

25288.  Who  does  that? — The  Inspector. 

25289.  You  formerly  distributed  a considerable 
amount  of  apparatus  through  the  different  model 
schools? — Yes. 

25290.  And  of  minerals  and  other  things? — Yes. 

25291.  Who  was  the  selector  of  these? — They  were 
all  selected  by  Dr.  Clarke,  I think.  I do  not  think 
that  any  have  been  distributed  since,  except  two  or 
three  things  some  head  masters  asked  for. 

25292.  You  are  quite  satisfied  Dr.  Clarke  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  apparatus  or 
minerals? — I know  it  as  a fact  he  had. 

25293.  That  he  was  consulted  about  it? — He  took 
on  himself  to  make  the  selection. 

25294.  In  all  cases  ? — I cannot  say  in  all  cases.  I 
only  speak  of  what  I know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
and  I think  he  selected  apparatus  as  long  as  he  was 
lecturer  on  physical  science. 

25295.  Was  that  a part  of  his  official  duty  ? — I do  not 
know  that  it  was  specified  as  his  official  duty,  but  he 
took  on  himself  to  do  it. 

25296.  Who  collects  now  in  geology  and  miner- 
alogy?— No  one. 

25297.  How  long  is  that  the  case?  — Since  Dr. 

Clarke’s  death. 

25298.  Has  the  present  professor  anything  to  do 
with  that  ? — He  is  supposed  to  take  it  up.  He  has 
not,  as  far  as  I know,  taken  up  geology  and  mineralogy. 

25299.  I mean  the  selection  of  the  things  for  the 
model  school  ? — He  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  duty. 

You  refer  to  all  the  model  schools. 

. 25300.  All  model  schools,  the  whole  selection  of 
apparatus  ? — These  things  are  selected  by  the  Inspectors 


25301.  But  you  are  quite  certain  Dr.  Clarke 
selected  them  %— I am  quite  certain.  I have  known 
Dr.  Clai’ke  to  select  them  in  many  cases. 

25302.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  the  charging 
of  the  cost  of  the  article  ? — I don’t  know  whether  he 
had  or  not.  He  used  to  sign  accounts,  for  I have 
counter-signed  them  myself.  The  articles  were  gene- 
rally required  for  the  model  school,  where  he  was  going 
to  lecture.  These  articles  remained  behind  that  the 
teachers  might  carry  on  the  instruction. 

25303.  Were  per-centages  allowed  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  on  any  occa- 
sion ? — I never  heard.  If  any  allowance  of  that  sort 
was  made  it  was  made  to  the  officer  of  the  Board  by 
the  party  selling  the  article.  The  Commissioners 
knew  nothing  of  it.  It  would  not  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  bill. 

25304.  That  I understand.  But  you  yourself  were 
Head  Inspector  at  the  time  all  the  apparatus  was. 
being  circulated  through  the  country? — Not  all  the 
time. 

25305.  I mean  you  were  part  of  the  time? — I was. 

25306.  Did  you  ever  examine  that  apparatus? — 
Sometimes  I did.  When  Dr.  Clarke  was  there  he 
understood  this  subject  very  much  better  than  I did 
myself,  so  that  I took  his  word  for  most  of  the 
things. 

25307.  Were  not  most  of  the  things  mere  toys? — 
I don’t  think  so — certainly  not  the  geological  and 
mineralogies!  specimens. 
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Fi'i.  17,  1869.  25308.  If  the  articles  were  all  shaken  up  in  a box, 

— 7-  and  wrong  labels  put  on  the  specimens,  would  that  be 

n ’ a true  statement  of  the  case? — I never  heard  an  im- 
putation of  that  sort. 

25309.  You  are  not  aware  of  what  state  they  are  in 
now,  in  the  different  model  schools  ? — No,  I have  not 
been  in  the  model  schools  for  some  time.  I don’t  think 
there  is  much  attention  directed  to  the  mineralogical 
or  geological  articles. 

25310.  I speak  of  all  the  articles? — I should  think 
in  the  respective  district  model  schools,  they  are  in  a 


very  fair  condition,  particularly  since  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  has  called  attention  to  the  subjects 
but  in  the  Central  Department  they  are  very  likely 
lying  by  in  rust  and  dust. 

25311.  Would  you  be  sux-prised  that  my  impx-ession 
of  it  lately  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  state  in  which 
they  are  ?- — No. 

25312.  I mean  the  countiy  distiicts  ? — No,  I don’t 
now  know  anything  about  the  articles  in  the  country 
districts. 

[Adjourned.] 


Sixty-sixth  Day— Dublin,  Thursday,  February  18, 1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lox-d  Clonbiiock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.<d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


Feb.  is,  1859. 

Thomas  W. 
Allies,  esq., 


Thomas  W.  Allies,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Oxon.,  Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  of  England, 
sworn  and  examined. 


25313.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
secretai-y  to  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  in 
England  ?— Fifteen  years  and  a half. 

2531L  Did  that  committee  exist  befoi-e  it  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation ?— Yes,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  for 
that  purpose  as  much  as  anything,  but  it  existed  just 
before. 

25315.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  the 
manner  in  which  that  committee  transacts  its  business 
with  the  Committee  of  Council  ? —I  had  better,  per- 
haps, state  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  in  ox-der 
to  bring  that  out.  The  committee  consists  of  forty-five 
members — three  representatives  for  each  of  the  fifteen 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Great  Britain — with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  is  not  in  connexion  with  it — a diocese 
in  the  extreme  north  with  a very  small  population. 
The  committee  represents  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen 
dioceses.  Of  the  three  representatives  from  each  diocese 
two  are  laymen  and  one  a clergyman.  All  are  nomi- 
nated originally  by  the  bishop,  but  continuing  in  until 
they  resign  or  are  removed,  which  is  uncommon.  They 
may  meet  any  number  of  times,  "but,  in  practice,  they 
meet  once  a year  at  a general  meeting,  and  they  have 
a standing  sub-committee  in  London,  which  manages 
any  business  that  may  arise  in  the  interim — from  one 
general  meeting  to  another ; that  is,  whenever  any- 
thing ax-ises  which  touches  the  whole  Catholic  body. 
They  represent  the  bishops  in  that  respect. 

25310.  Are  the  representatives  of  each  diocese  named 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ? — By  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

25317.  Absolutely,  or  subject  to  the  approval  .of  any 
persons  iix  the  diocese  ? — Absolutely. 

25318.  Are  they  removable? — Yes. 

25319.  Does  it  often  change  otherwise  than  by  re- 
signation?— I think  not.  I don’t  remember  an  in- 
stance. But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  resign, 
feeling  they  cannot  attend.  I have  seen  a great  many 
changes  on  that  account. 

25320.  Lox-d  Clonbrock. — Have  any  ever  been  re- 
moved by  authority  ? — I think  not.  I don’t  remember 
any  instance  of  any  one  removed  by  authority. 

25321.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  bishops  or  is  the 
archbishop  a member  of  that  committee  ex  officio  ? — 
None  of  the  bishops  are  members  of  it,  because  they 
stand  in  a particular  relation  to  it.  It  is  their  committee 


in  fact.  It  x-epx-esents  them,  but  they  are  not  members 
of  it.  The  general  meeting  of  the  committee  and  theusual 
annual  meeting  of  the  bishops  in  London  take  place  at 
the  same  time,  on  pux-pose,  in  ox-der  that  the  bishops  may 
communicate  to  us  anything  they  desire  to  be  done, 
and  they  learn  from  us  anything  we  wish  to  lay  before 
them. 

25322.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  were 
first  taken  into  union  with  the  Committee  of  Council 
were  the  communications  conducted  by  the  committee 
of  which  you  are  secretary  ? — Yes. 

25323.  Was  the  making  of  these  ax-rangements 
spread  over  a long  time,  or  was  it  shortly  arranged? 
— The  union  with  the  Committee  of  Council  was 
shox-tly  ax-ranged ; bxxt  there  ensued  a cox-respondencc 
of  great  importance,  which  was  spread  over  several 
years,  and  which  concerned  the  arrangements  for 
making  building  grants,  especially  to  our  schools. 

25324.  Have  the  an-angements  x-especting  Roman 
Catholic  schools  been  materially  modified  since  their 
original  institution  ? — Not  at  all. 

25325.  Will  you  state  wlxat  is  the  outline  of  those 
an-angements  ? — They  are  contained  in  a minute  of 
Council  of  December,  1847.  I think  the  shortest  way 
will  be  to  read  it,  as  that  gives  the  terms  exactly. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  1847,  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  passed  a minute,  defining  the 
conditions  of  aid  to  Roman  Catholic  schools.  These 
conditions  are  as  follows : — 

“ 1 . That  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee 
be  the  ordinary  channel  of  such  general  inquiries  as  may  be 
desirable,  as  to  any  school  applying  for  aid  as  a Roman 
Catholic  school.  2.  That  Roman  Catholic  schools  receiving 
aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  be  open  to  inspection,  but 
that  the  inspectors  shall  report  respecting  the  secular  in- 
struction only.  3.  That  the  inspectors  of  such  schools  be 
not  appointed  without  the  previous  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee.  4.  That  no 
gratuity,  stipend,  or  augmentation  of  salary  be  awarded 
to  schoolmasters  or  assistant  teachers  who  are  in  holy  orders; 
but  that  their  lordships  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
making  an  exception  in  the  case  of  training  schools,  and 
model  schools  connected  therewith.” 

These  terms  have  been  kept,  both  in  letter  and  spirit, 
without  any  difficulty  arising  on  either  side. 

2532C.  What  are  the  ax-rangements  as  regards  build- 
ing gx-ants '? — The  correspondence  to  which  I alluded 
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before  as  stretching  over  several  years  turned  on  the 
settlement  of  the  trust  deed  of  schools,  and  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  management  clause  with  regard  to 
them.  I have  drawn  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
what  was.  the  substance  of  that  correspondence  stretch- 
uiff  over  three  or  four  years.  It  will  give  the  exact 
point  at  issue,  which  was  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. This  correspondence  began  in  1848,  and  ended 
in. March,  1852.  The  principle  involved  was  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  for  her  clergy  the  sole 
and  exclusive  charge  of  the  religious  and  moral  training 
of  her  children,  and  a power  to  frame  the  regulations 
connected  therewith.  The  discussion  throughout  turned 
on  the  application  of  this  principle.  In  order  to  carry  it 
out  the  Poor  School  Committee  claimed  that  the  power 
of  deriding  in  case  °f  a dispute  arising  in  the  managing 
committee  of  a school,  whether  or  not  any  particular 
matter  does  or  does  not  affect  religion  should  be  in  the 
spiritual  authority.  On  the  other  side,  the  Privy 
Council  required  that  such  power  (which  it  terms 
simply  absolute)  should  be  one  of  those  vested  by  the 
management  clause  in  the  depositories  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  as  proposed 
was  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop;  another,  an  inspector  of  schools,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  President ; a third  to  be  appointed  by  the 
two  former,  or  else  by  the  senior  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  and  the  Lord  President  conjointly.  On  the 
above  difference  issue  was  joined  ; neither  party  would 
yield.  At  last  the  Poor  School  Committee  suggested 
that  a model  deed  should  be  prepared,  which  removed 
from  the  face  of  the  trust  deeds  all  reference  to  any 
appeal  whatever,  simply  stating  that  matters  of  a re- 
ligious character  are  to  be  wholly  reserved  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  while  matters  of  a strictly  secular 
character  may  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
committee  generally.  The  model  deed  was  constructed 
on  this,  excluding  any  appeal,  except  on  a very  minor 
point,  that  is,  in  case  the  priest — who  is  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  has  the  entire  direction  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters — should  consider  there  had  been  any 
fault  in  the  teacher  on  that  subject,  and  suspend  him 
temporarily ; then  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  on 
that  point,  and  the  bishop’s  decision  is  final.  But  that 
was  not  the  point  on  which  the  controversy  turned. 
That  was  a point  in  which  there  was  no  difficulty. 

25327.  In  any  of  your  ordinary  schools  is  there  a 
school  committee  of  which  laymen  are  members! — Yes. 

25328.  Is  the  priest  an  ex  officio  member  or  presi- 
dent of  it  ! — If  he  is  present  he  would  be  chairman, 
but  if  he  happens  not  to  be  present,  another  member 
must  be  elected  as  chairman  for  the  time. 

25329.  Do  they  regulate  the  teaching  amL.diseipline 
of  the  school  on  questions  arising  from  them  ! — The 
managing  committee  regulate  the  teaching  and  discip- 
line of  the  school,  always  understanding  that  the  priest 
or  if  more  than  one,  the  clergy  have  the  entire 
management  of  the  religious  part  of  the  teaching. 

25330.  Are  all  your  schools  purely  secular  build- 
ings or  are  any  of  them  attached  to  convents  or  monas- 
teries!— Some  are,  no  doubt,  attached  to  convents  and 
monasteries — convents  certainly. 

25331.  Do  you  get  any  building  grants  from  the 
Privy  Council  for  schools  that  are  not  secular  1 — The 
Privy  Council  make  no  grant  to  any  building  which 
remains  the  private  property  of  any  convent  or  monas- 
tery. Neither  do  we — we  are  a poor  school  committee. 

25332.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — There  is  no  building  grant 
made  to  any  convent  school  as  such! — No  building 
grants. 

25333.  The  Chairman. — Have  many  of  your  schools 
received  building  grants  ! — Only  sixty-four  to  the  end 

25334.  Are  they  vested  in  individual  trustees,  or  in 
your  committee ! — In  individual  trustees  always. 

2o335.  Are  they  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
neighbourhood  or  simply  priests  1 — They  are  both  ; they 
are  very  often  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  with  other 
priests.  That  is  entirely  for  the  builders  of  the  par- 
ticular school  themselves  to  manage.  We  do  not 
interfere  with  that.  I think  whenever  the  Committee 


of  Council  make  a grant,  they  enjoin  that  it  should  be  Feb.  18, 1869. 
vested  in  one  or  two  laymen,  as  well  as  clergymen.  ■ 

25336.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  know  the  reason  of  that  Al'iies^sq 
regulation! — The  reason  that  they  assigned  was  that  m.a. 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  trace  the  descendants  in  case,  of 
laymen,  as  priests  can  have  only  lateral  descendants. 

25337.  The  Chairman. — And  that  in  case  of  the 
trustees  dying  out,  they  could  refer-  to  the  executors ! 

— Yes. 

25338.  We  have  understood  from  a previous  wit- 
ness that  the  Inspectors  examine  only  in  the  secular 
education  1 — That  was  part  of  the  original  agreement. 

25339.  How  many  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  are 
there  under  the  Committee  of  Council ! — Three. 

25340.  Where  is  the  Roman  Catholic  training 
school — male  teachers! — At  Hammersmith. 

25341.  When  was  that  established  1 — I think  it, was 
in  1852. 

25342.  Was  that  put  in  connexion  with  the:  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  its  first  origin!— Yes,  or  im- 
mediately. 

25343.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  it  not  receive  a building 
grant! — Yes  it  did.  Then  it  must  have  been  in  con- 
nexion from  the  beginning. 

25344.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  the 
amount  of  the  building  grant  was  1 — There  were  two 
building  grants.  I forget  at  this  moment  the  first, 
but  the  second  was  .£2,500.  The  establishment  was 
originally  intended  to  receive  students  of  a x-eligious 
teaching  order,  not  in  holy  orders.  We  found  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  subjects.  A few  years  after 
it  was  enlarged,  and  then  we  got  a grant  from  the 
Privy  Council  for  that  enlargement  to  admit  secular 
teachers,  and  the  main  part  of  them  are  secular. 

25345.  What  was  the  religious  teaching  order  for 
which  it  was  at  first  intended ! — It  was  intended  to 
take  an  order  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Abbe 
Lamennais  a few  years  before  ; we  found  it  better  to 
modify  the  institution  to  the  uses  of  England,  so  that 
they  could  hardly  be  called  “ Lamennaisian  Brothers.  ” 

We  placed  there  a superior  who  was  independent  of  the 
Head,  and  he  modified  the  institution  as  he  thought 
requisite. 

25346.  How  many  teachers  does  it  contain  at 
present ! — I think  there  are  forty-two  at  present, 
twenty-four  of  the  second  year  and  eighteen  of  the 
first  year. 

25347.  Does  the  course  last  two  years!  — Two 
years. 

25348.  What  ages  do  they  enter  at ! — From  eighteen 
onwards. 

25349.  Do  you  publish  any  annual  statement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  training  school  1 — Yes,  we  publish  a 
Privy  Council  account.  This  we  introduce  in  our 
Report,  which  is  annual. 

25350.  What  was  the  net  total  income  for  the  last 
year ! — The  last  year  I think  I have  not  got  made  up ; 
but  for  the  year  1867  the  total  income  was  .£2,153  6s. 

25351.  How  much  did  you  get  from  the  Privy 
Council  in  that  year  1 — .£894. 

25352.  And  from  the  Poor  School  Committee!— 

£1,189.  Fees  of  students,  £45. 

25353.  By  whom  was  the  teaching  in  this  school 
conducted  1 — By  the  superior  and  a number  of  teachers. 

25354.  Is  the  superior  an  ecclesiastic ! — He  is. 

25355.  A priest  or  a monk  1 — A priest. 

25356.  A secular  priest! — Well,  he  is  neither  secu- 
lar nor  regular,  but  intermediate.  The  Oratorians  to 
which  he  belongs  rank  in  processions  between  the  two. 

25357.  What’ are  the  teachers  under  him! — There 
is  a Vice-President,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  who  is  in 
holy  orders,  a secular  priest,  and  a number  of  lay 
. teachers. 

25358.  Are  any  of  these  lay  teachers  connected  with 
orders,  like  the  Christian  Brothers  1 — There  may  be, 
and  have  been,  I think.  There  are  one  or  two  that  are 
Xavei-ian  Brothers.  Our  desire  was  to  get  if  we  could, 
a number  of  religious  students ; we  should  have  had  a 
great  many  more  if  we  could  have  managed,  but  we 
found  it  difficult.  We  would  gladly  have  developed 
the  whole  thing  into  a school  of  religious  teachers, 
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Feb.  18,  186!).  under  the  management  exclusively  of  religious  teachers, 

not  intending  that  all  those  who  came  out  should  be 

Allie^escT  religious  teachers,  but  that  those  who  managed  the 
M.A.  ’ school  should  be  religious  teachers.  We  have  not  suc- 

ceeded in  that,  the  difficulty  of  finding  subjects  was  so 
great. 

25359.  Do  you  readily  find  schools  for  male  teachers 
when  trained  1 — The  difficulty  has  been  to  find  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  good  male  teachers.  That  has  been 
always  a difficulty. 

25360.  Are  any  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  your 
Committee  taught  by  Protestant  teachers  1 — None. 

25361.  Are  any  of  them  taught  by  teachers  brought 
over  from  Ireland? — Yes,  any  teacher  may  come  over 
from  Ireland,  and  if  he  can  find  employment  in  one  of 
our  schools,  he  is  welcome  to  do  so. 

25362.  Some  trained  under  the  National  Board  ? — 
Yes,  but  as  you  are  aware,  their  classification  here  does 
not  hold  in  England.  They  would  not  be  accounted 
certificated  teachers  in  England,  in  virtue  of  their  cer- 
tificates in  Ireland. 

25363.  They  would  have  to  pass  an  examination? — 
Yes,  same  examination  as  other  teachers  without  a 
certificate  would  have  to  pass. 

25364.  Where  is  the  female  training  college  ? — At 
Liverpool. 

25365.  What  number  of  females  in  training  does 
that  contain  ? — About  seventy.  Perhaps,  one  or  two 
more  or  less ; generally  about  seventy,  of  whom  thirty- 
five  are  of  each  year. 

25366.  Who  are  the  persons  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  that  institution? — The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

25367.  Did  that  institution  receive  any  building 
grant? — No. 

25368.  Why  ? — They  preferred  to  use  buildings  of 
then-  own.  They  had  at  that  time  very  fair  buildings 
in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Liverpool.  They  have  since 
built,  at  their  own  expense,  a most  admirable  training 
school,  with  an  excellent  chapel  attached  to  it.  In 


fact,  their  institution  may  be  considered  perfect  in  all 
respects,  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  for  training 
students.  ° 

25369.  Is  the  whole  institution  managed  by  the 
convent  authorities,  they  being  in  connexion  with  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee? — I should  hardly 
put  it  in  that  way  I think,  because  we  have  a financial 
committee,  several  members  of  our  own  body,  of  which 
I am  secretary,  as  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  attends  yearly  to  the  financial  accounts, 
which  is  responsible  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  which 
engages  to  the  Privy  Council  to  supply  whatever  is 
deficient. 

25370.  Are  the  building  and  establishment  under 
the  discipline  and  management  of  the  ladies  of  the 
convent? — Yes,  certainly,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Poor  School  Committee  are  cognisant  of  all  that  goes 
on,  and  that  it  is  in  a certain  sense  their  training- 
school,  only  in  a certain  sense  with  the  restrictions  I 
have  mentioned. 

25371.  Would  it  be  competent  for  either — either 
ladies  of  the  convent,  or  for  the  Catholic  Poor  School 
Committee  to  disown  the  connexion  ? — Certainly. 

25372.  How  long  do  the  teachers  in  training  remain 
there  ? — Two  years. 

25373.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  places  for 
them  ? — No,  I think  not.  If  there  has  been  any  diffi- 
culty it  has  arisen  in  the  last  five  years,  since  the 
alteration  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  that  respect. 

25374.  Lord  Glonbrock. — What  proportion  does  the 
Privy  Council  grant  bear  to  the  whole  expense  of 
that  establishment  ? — It  must  not  exceed  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  nor  again  £35  per  head  per  student. 

25375.  You  said  the  sisters  bore  that  expense  them- 
selves. You  paid  what  was  out  of  pocket,  and  they 
did  not  ask  you  for  much  ? — Well,  there  are  some  sub- 
scriptions. I will  read  the  official  statement  made  to 
the  Privy  Council. 

25376.  The  Chairman. — For  the  year  1867  ? — Yes. 


Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Liverpool  Roman  Catholic  Training-school,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1867,  showing  the  amount  actually  received  and  disbursed  during  the  year;  the  number  of  students 
resident  throughout  the  year,  admitted  pursuant  to  Art.  107,  was  seventy-two. 


Dr.  £ s.  d. 

To  balance  on  1st  January,  1867, . . . 46  3 6 

„ grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  . 1,874  16  0 
„ grants  from  Catholic  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee,   300  0 0 

„ donations 150  0 0 

„ fees  of  forty-four  students  (full  fee  being 

£~)  per  head), 192  0 0 

„ amount  received  for  books  sold  to  students,  30  16  0 

„ interest  on  money  in  bank,  . . . 9 13  6 


£2,603  9 0 

To  balance  overdrawn,  . . 3 9 4 


£2,606  18  4 

25377.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  £5  the  annual  fee 
paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  or  by  beneficent 
persons  ? — It  is  paid  by  the  students  on  entering  in 
case  the  sisters  consider  they  are  able  to  pay  it.  They 
don’t  by  any  means  require  it  in  every  case. 

25378.  A proportion  are  free? — I think  they  con- 
sider the  fee  an  ordinary  things  to  be  asked,  but  in 
special  cases  of  merit  and  of  poverty  they  would  not 
insist  upon  it.  Each  student  of  eighteen  or  upwards 
would  pay  a £5  entrance-fee. 

25379.  Have  any  disputes  or  differences  arisen  be- 
tween your  Committee  and  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
a serious  character  on  any  occasion  whatsoever? — Well, 
during  the  fifteen  years  I have  been  secretary,  I don’t 
remember  any.  Nothing  particular  remains  in  my 
mind. 

25380.  Any  dispute  about  any  particular  branch  as 
teaching  or  management  ? — No  ; the  discussion  of 
which  I have  given  a summary  inspecting  the  manage- 
ment clause  settled  everything,  and  since  then  we 
have  had  nothing  that  couid  be  termed  a dispute  on  a 
matter  of  principle.  In  virtue  of  that  settlement  we 


Cr.  £ s.  d. 

By  salaries  of  teachers,  ....  490  0 0 

„ books,  apparatus,  and  stationery,  . . 51  9 4 

„ printing,  postage,  and  other  office  charges,  18  2 9 

,,  board  of  nine  teachers,  seventy-two  stu- 
dents, and  five  servants,  . . . 1,033  16  0 

,,  washing, 108  0 0 

„ wages  of  five  servants,  . . . . 60  0 0 

,,  fuel  and  lights, 75  2 4 

„ medical  attendance  for  seventy-two  stu- 
dents,   20  15  6 

„ replacement  of  furniture  and  repairs,  . 197  10  1 

„ rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance,  . . 509  19  4 

„ net  cost  of  garden, 6 3 0 

„ chapel  expenses, 36  0 0 


£2,606  18  4 

have  gone  on  in  perfect  harmony  since.  There  may 
have  been  a little  incident  as  to  which  we  asked  a 
correction,  and  so  on. 

25381.  Canon  Toole,  from  Manchester,  told  us  there 
were  two  Protestant  children  in  his  school  at  Man- 
chester. Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  Protestant  children  taught  in  your 
schools  through  the  country? — I should  think  there 
may  be  some  here  and  there,  but  not  generally.  It  is 
not  a thing  that  comes  before  us  ordinarily. 

25382.  Are  there  any  miles  of  your  Committee  or 
arrangements  made  as  to  those  children  who  receive 
secular  instruction  without  being  forced  to  receive  the 
religious  teaching  ? — I don’t  think  that  any  such  rules 
exist  on  paper,  but  I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  matter.  I don’t  think  a case  has  come 
before  us  in  any  way. 

25383.  Is  it  the  practice  in  any  of  your  schools  that 
when  religious  instruction  is  given  any  Protestant 
children  in  the  school  should  be  desired  to  withdraw  1— 
Well  there  is  a statement  here  on  the  very  matter, 
which  as  it  comes  from  authority,  it  would  be  better 
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ojTe  it  to  you,  as  it  is  precisely  to  the  point.  In 
the°year  1847,  when  the  Committee  of  which  I am 
secretary  did  not  exist,  but  the  Catholic  Institute 
which  it  succeeded  did  exist,  and  spoke  as  the  voice  of 
the  bishops,  they  expressed  the  principles  which  form 
part  of  the  original  conditions  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  the 
four  articles  of  the  Minute  of  Council  that  I read  at 
the  commencement  of  my  evidence.  One  of  these  prin- 
ciples so  laid  down  was  number  5 — “ Children  whose 
parents  conscientiously  object  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion to  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  secular  instruc- 
tion without  attending  at  the  hours  of  religious  instruc- 
tion.” It  was  stated  with  regard  to  the  first  head,  the 
Committee  of  the  Catholic  Institute  are  authorized  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England  and 
Wales  to  correspond  for  the  present  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  therefore,  I may  say  with  strict  propriety, 
that  the  bishops  themselves  have  given  the  answer  I 
am  about  to  state.  There  is  first  a discussion  about 
the  word  religious.  In  what  sense  it  is  rrsed,  into  which 
.discussion  I think  I need  not  go.  It  says — 

“ If,  however,  under  this  bead  Lord  John  Russell  intends 
to  refer  by  the  term  religious  to  what  the  Committee  feel 
persuaded  his  Lordship  must  allude  to — namely,  to  cateche- 
tical instruction  on  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  not  only  sanctioning  but 
Insisting  on  a principle  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  holy  religion,  that  children  whose  parents 
conscientiously  object  thereto,  should  not  be  required  to 
attend  during  the  time  of  such  catechetical  instruction. 
The  Committee  in  making  these  observations  do  so  under 
an  explicit  understanding,  that  by  sanctioning  this  arrange- 
ment, no  invidious  distinction  is  intended  thereby  to  be 
drawn  between  rules  to  be  observed  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  and  those  observed  in  other  schools  aided  by  grants 
from  the  State.  They  beg  further  to  express  their  sanguine 
hopes  that  in  being  called  on  to  sanction  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  a principle  so  just,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  may  be  induced  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  enforce 
a similar  principle  throughout  all  the  schools  subject  to  their 
inspection,  and  especially  to  enact  an  explicit  rule  that  in 
all  workhouses  and  prison  schools  subject  to  their  control 
no  child  should  be  educated  in  a religion  or  forced  to  attend 
a religious  service  other  than  that  of  its  parents  or  surviving 
parent,  or  in  the  case  of  orphans  of  that  in  which  they  have 
been  born.” 


25384.  Are  you,  yourself,  aware  of  any  schools  in 
which  there  is  any  number  of  Protestant  children  ? — 
Ro,  I am  aware  that  now  and  then  there  are  Protes- 
tant children,  because  when  applications  for  separate 
grants  come  before  us,  now  and  then,  it  is  mentioned 
that  there  are  Protestant  children  in  the  school. 

25385.  The  schools  under  your  committee  are  not 
obliged  to  adopt  any  conscience  clause  ? — They  are  not. 

25386.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  adoption  of  a 
conscience  clause  in  the  school  at  Talacre,  was  before 
this  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  or  subsequently  ? — Subsequently,  certainly, 
because  this  was  at  the  vei-y  time  before  any  union  had 
taken  place. 

25387.  Can  you  explain  whether  the  promoters  of 
that  school  were  required  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
adopt  a conscience  clause,  or  whether  they  volunteered 
to  adopt  it  ? — No,  I don’t  know  of  the  case. 

25388.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  remember  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  trust  deed  for  Catholic  schools  receiving 
building  grants  from  the  Privy  Council  did  not  contain 
the  conscience  clause? — No,  I don’t. 

25389.  Is  it -within  your  recollection  that  the  first 
uralt  of  the  model  deed  forwarded  to  the  Privy  Council 
7 t le  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  did  comprise 
the  conscience  clause,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  discov- 
ery that  the  Church  of  England  Deeds  had  no  conscience 
clause  inserted  that  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Com- 
lm,.ee  Maimed  to  have  their  schools  put  upon  the  same 
ootnig,  and  withdrew  the  conscience  clause  which  they 
ac  inserted? — I don’t  remember  that.  There  was 
clearly  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  the 

nscience  clause  ; on  the  contrary,  here  is  the  state- 
ment  ihave  read  and  made  in  the  name  of  the  Cath- 
tW  lls  ,0Pfi>  approving  of  a conscience  clause,  that  is, 
no  child  should  be  required  to  attend  catechetical 


instruction  in  the  religion  in  which  its  parents  did  not 
believe,  thus  approving  of  such  a conscience  clause 
being  introduced  into  the  deeds  for  all  schools,  Cath- 
olic or  otherwise. 

25390.  Do  you  possess  any  information  with  regard 
to  the  population  of  Talacre  ? — I do  not. 

25391.  Are  you  aware  that  a large  estate  is  held 
there  by  a Catholic  landlord,  but  that  his  tenants  are 
principally  Protestants  ? — I know  of  the  estate,  but 
not  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

25392.  You  cannot  say  if  it  was  that  peculiar  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  induced  the  Privy  Council  in 
that  case  to  insist  upon  a conscience  clause  ? — No,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  case. 

25393.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  a Roman  Catholic 
landlord,  anywhere  in  England,  desired  to  put  up  a 
school,  could  he,  under  the  arrangement  now  made 
with  the  Privy  Council,  be  required  to  accejjt  the 
conscience  clause? — No,  the  Privy  Council  might 
appeal  to  this  correspondence,  but  it  is  not  part  of  our 
present  arrangement,  that  we  have  to  have  a conscience 
clause. 

25394.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  any  correspondence  re- 
specting a school  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  R.  Gerard, 
between  Ashton  le  Willows  and  Wigan,  come  under 
your  particular  notice  ? — No. 

25395.  Can  you  say  whether  in  that  particular  case 
Sir  R.  Gerard  tried  to  build  a school,  and  the  in- 
habitants met  and  said  that  the  management  of  the 
school  should  be  given  to  the  Catholic  priest,  in  whom 
they  liacl  confidence,  though  the  majority  of  them  were 
Protestants,  on  which  application  was  made  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy  Council  demurred  so 
much  to  the  school  being  in  Catholic  hands,  that  no 
grant  was  made  ? — Was  this  lately  ? 

25396.  Four  or  five  years  ago  ? — No,  I don’t  re- 
member the  case. 

25397.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  the  extract  you 
have  read  respecting  the  Catholic  bishops,  there  was 
an  expression  of  their  willingness  to  agree  to  a clause, 
providing  that  no  children  should  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend any  religious  instruction  of  which  their  parents 
did  not  conscientiously  approve  ? — Yes. 

25398.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  National  Board 
in  this  country  at  present,  provision  has  been  made 
somewhat  more  stringent  than  that,  and  the  rule  of 
the  National  Board  now  is,  that  no  child  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  any  religious  instruction  other  than 
that  to  which  his  parents  belong,  unless  on  the  written 
authority  of  these  parents. 

25399.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  would  be  accepted  now  by  the  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee ? — I don’t  think  they  would  like  that  on  another 
ground.  They  would  think  it  interfered  with  the  gen- 
eral teaching  of  the  school.  I was  careful  in  what  I 
said  that  they  accepted  a particular  conscience  clause. 
Another  conscience  clause  might  be  easily  constructed 
to  which  every  Catholic  in  England  would  bear  the 
greatest  possible  dislike.  Any  conscience  clause  that 
would  interfere  with  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  school. 

25400.  In  what  way  would  a conscience  clause  to 
the  effect  of  not  allowing  a child  to  attend  differ  in  its 
action  from  that  of  a conscience  clause  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  attend? — There  ls  the 
effect  that  the  religious  feeling  should  run  through  the 
whole  teaching  in  a school.  Now,  for  instance,  on 
the  subject  of  history.  However  elementary  the  teach- 
ing of  history,  in  a poor  school  in  which  the  children 
do  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  may  be,  and 
however  limited  in  amount  some  history  must  be  taught, 
and  the  whole  of  the  history  taught  would  be  taught 
in  one  way  by  a Catholic,  and  in  another  way  by  a 
Protestant ; such  a conscience  clause  as  you  suggest 
might  be  stretched  to  mean  that  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  hear  any  teaching  that  might  interfere  with 
its  just  convictions.  How,  for  instance,  in  treating  of 
the  incidents  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  teaching 
to  agree  in  the  case  of  two  children,  one  a Catholic, 
and  the  other  a Protestant  ? 

25401.  Do  you,  in  your  ordinary  primary  Catholic 
schools,  introduce  much  of  this  controversial  portion 

7 E 


Feb.  18,  1869. 

Thomas  W. 
Allies,  esq., 
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Feb.  18,  1869.  of  history  ? — I do  not  mean  controversial.  I refer  to 

the  whole  tissue  of  history,  from  the  first  to  the 

Aiuj^esq  eighteenth  century,  a Catholic  would  teach  it  one  way, 
m.a  ’ ’ and  a Protestant  the  other,  therefore  it  must  he  either 

Catholic  or  Protestant. 

25402.  You  consider  then  that  the  existence  of  such 
an  element  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school 
would  interfere  with  the  existence  of  the  conscience 
clause,  by  which  children  would  be  prevented -attend- 
ing the  religious  instruction,  which  takes  place  at 
certain  definite  times? — No,  I think  that  is  another 
point.  I see  no  difficulty  about  a conscience  clause 
which  would  exempt  a child  from  attending  special 
religious  or  catechetical  instruction,  while  I see  a 
difficulty  in  it  if  it  were  stretched  so  as  to  modify  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  school ; and  it  must  be  so  in  the 
case  I mention.  History  must  be  taught  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  cannot  be  between  the  two.  If  it  is 
not  taught  in  a Catholic  sense,  it  must  be  taught  in  an 
anti-Catholic  sense. 

25403.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  aware  how  that  diffi- 
culty is  met  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  National  schools  ? 
— I fancy  it  is  not  met  at  all.  It  must  be  taught  in 
an  anti-Catholic  way,  except  when  a school  is  Catholic. 

25404.  Do  you  know  that  history  is  excluded  1 — I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 

25405.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Would  you  approve  of 
solving  the  difficulty  about  history  by  the  method 
of  exclusion  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  which 
would  not  teach  history  is  no  school  at  all. 

25406.  Then  it  is  your  impression  that  a conscience 
clause  which  would  merely  refer  to  that  portion  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  Catechism  and  formularies 
of  the  Church,  that  is  given  at  certain  stated  hours, 
would  not  really  fulfil  its  object  of  preserving  the 
faith  of  a child  from  the  religious  influence  of  a school 
belonging  to  another  religious  denomination? — Well, 
I should  consider  that,  as  a general  rule,  a child  who 
attends  a school  which  is  really  Catholic  will  derive 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  feelings,  and  sympathies  from 
it  and  so  in  the  same  way  will  a child  attending  a 
Protestant  school  derive  the  same  results  from  it ; that 
it  would  lie  in  the  general  teaching  of  the  school,  but 
no  doubt  anything  like  an  attempt  at  direct  proselytism 
may  be  avoided  by  such  a conscience  clause  as  we  are 
considering ; a conscience  clause  that  would  be  re- 
stricted to  enabling  a child  not  to  be  present  at  definite 
religious  instruction.  I do  not  mean  in  what  I am 
saying,  to  suppose  there  would  be  any  active  proselyt- 
isin  going  on  either  in  a Protestant  or  a Catholic 
school,  but  that  the  natural  effect  of  the  general  school 
teaching  would  be,  that  a cei-tain  body  of  truth,  at  any 
rate  on  the  Catholic  side,  is  infused  into  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  school.  So  it  ought  to  be,  I mean, 
and  in  my  opinion  a school  is  not  a school  unless  that 
is  done. 

25407.  In  the  Catholic  schools  that  are  under  the 
management  of  the  committee  you  represent,  you 
have  particular  portions  of  the  day  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  have  you  not? — No  fixed  time  in 
the  schools,  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

25408.  I do  not  mean  that  yon  have  the  same  hour 
in  all  the  schools,  but  that  in  every  school  there  are 
certain  hours  set  apart  for  the  secular  instruction,  and 
certain  hours  set  apart  for  the  religious  instruction  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case.  No  doubt  there 
is  certain  definite  religious  instruction  at  certain 
times. 

25049.  Mr.  Slolccs. — Are  there  any  schools  under 
the  direct  management  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School 
Committee  ? — None,  unless  we  may  so  call  the  practis- 
ing schools  of  the  training  schools. 

25410.  Is  not  the  management  of  each  school  left 
to  the  local  managers? — Entirely. 

25411.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — The  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee does  not  preserve  any  control  over  the  action  of 
the  managers  ? — Not  at  all,  any  more  than,  of  course, 
to  see  that  they  are  Catholic,  and  teach  in  accordance 
with  Catholic  doctrine  generally. 

25412.  Does  any  portion  of  the  correspondence  of 
managers  of  Privy  Council  office  pass  through  the 


Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  ? — Any  part  of  it  may 
A manager,  for  instance,  if  he  has  anything  to  discuss 
with  the  Privy  Council,  and  thinks  that  we  would  do 
better  than  he  would,  may  apply  to  us  to  communicate 
with  the  Privy  Council ; if,  for  instance,  a correspon- 
dence necessarily  involves  any  principle  the  manager 
would  most  naturally  apply  to  us. 

25413.  Are  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School 
Committee  furnished  from  time  to  time  with  instruc- 
tions as  to  their  conduct  of  business  by  the  bishops  ? 

If  by  that  is  meant  official  instructions,  certainly  not. 
Of  course,  as  individual  members  they  may  at  any 
time  communicate  ■with  then-  bishop,  asking  what  he 
would  desire  on  any  particular  point,  but  as  members 
of  the  committee  they  are  perfectly  independent,  save 
that,  perhaps,  a distinction  might  be  drawn  between 
lay  members  and  the  clergy.  The  clerical  nominee  for 
each  diocese  is  very  often  the  vicar-general  of  the 
bishop,  and  he  knows  his  intimate  feelings,  and  cer- 
tainly knows  the  principles  upon  which  he  would  act^ 
and  so  on.  Hes  is  in  continuous  intercourse  with  him; 

25414.  The  committee  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  bishops  ? — It  represents  them.  If  it  was, 
for  instance,  to  conduct  a correspondence  with  the 
Privy  Council  on  matters  of  principle,  it  would  so 
exactly  represent  them  that  it  woidd  do  notlung' with- 
out their  consent.  In  ordinary  matters  they  are  quite 
free  to  act.  They  are  under  no  subjection  to  the 
bishops  as  a committee  any  more  than  that  they  would 
naturally  represent  what  the  bishops  desired. 

25415.  Mr.  Dease The  members  of  the  committee 

are  appointed  by  the  bishop? — Yes. 

25416.  The  bishops  is  looked  up  to  by  the  Catholics  of 
his  district  as  the  person  to  nominate  the  members  ?— 
Yes. 

25417.  And  in  so  far  he  appoints  them  officially?— 
Certainly. 

25418.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — The  committee  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  feelings  and  authority  of  the 
episcopal  body,  and  none  of  them  in  any  way  represente 
the  laity  ? — On  the  contrary,  the  lay  element  is  double 
in  number  to  the  clerical  element,  and  as  every  resolu- 
tion of  the  Poor  School  Committee  is  by  majority,  of 
course  the  lay  element  tells  with  double  effect  above 
that  of  the  clerical. 

25419.  Those  lay  gentlemen  having  been  originally 
selected  by  the  bishop? — Yes. 

25420.  I believe  a short  time  since  there  was  a 
meeting  held  in  London  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
which  came  to  some  resolution  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  resolutions  objected  to  any  kind  of 
conscience  clause.  Are  you  aware  of  that  meeting.  It 
was  held  within  the  last  few  weeks  ? — It  must  have 
been  a partial  meeting,  for  there  has  been  no  general 
meeting  for  some  time  past.  If  it  was  a meeting 
held  lately  it  must  have  been  a meeting,  in  some:  par- 
ticular parish  or  parishes.  I am  well  aware  there  :are 
persons  who  object  to  a conscience  clause. 

25421.  Do  you  consider  yourself  authorized  to  inform 
the  Commissioners  that  in  your  opinion  the'  bishops  if 
consulted  now  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  was 
expressed  in  1847, in  the  correspondence  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  would  approve  of  the  conscience  clause?— 
All  that  I should  say  on  that  head  would  be,  that  in  the 
year  1847  the  committee  representing  the  bishops  made 
a public  statement  that  such  a conscience  clause  as  here 
mentioned,  that  is,  restricted  to  enabling  any  child  not 
to  be  present  at  catechetical  or  religious  instruction, 
unless  its  parents  desire  it,  was  just.  That  statement 
was  publicly  made  and  sanctioned,  and  it  bears,  there- 
fore, the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  that  day.  I an1' 
not  instructed  to  speak  upon  what  they  would  do  now. 

25422.  We  have  had  unfortunately  in  this  country 
brought  under  oru-  notice  the  fact,  that  in  1847,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  this  country  were  very 
generally  ardent  friends  of  the  system  of  National 
education  as  earned  out  by  our  Board  here,  and  that- 
in  the  twenty  years  that  have  since  elapsed  they  have 
considerably  altered  that  opinion.  Can  you  form  any 
opinion  whether  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  authorities- 
in  England  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  a conscience 
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clause  may  no*  have  similarly  changed  ? — I am  not  em- 
powered to  speak  on  that ; all  that  I would  observe  is, 
that  in  this  passage  which  I have  read,  they  state  not 
that  it  is  expedient  but  that  it  is  just,  and  what  was 
just  hi  1847  is  certainly  just  in  1869. 

25423.  Mr.  Dease. — Have  the  bishops  of  England 
ever  made  any  public  statement  adverse  to  what  is 
stated  to  be  their  opinion  in  what  you  have  read  ? — 
Not  collectively,  that  I am  aware. 

25424.  Mr.  Stokes.  — Have  any  mischiefs  arisen 
from  the  operation  of  the  conscience  clause  that  would 
be  likely  to  induce  the  bishops  to  change  their  minds  ? 

Conscience  clause  is  an  ambiguous  term.  It  may 

mean  something  very  innocent,  or  it  may  mean  some- 
thing that  may  affect  the  whole  teaching  of  the  school. 
I think  many  people  feel  a dread  of  it  on  the  second 
around,  for  fear,  for  instance,  that  under  cover  of  a 
conscience  clause  interference  should  take  place  with 
the  management  of  our  schools.  I will  mention  a very 
striking  instance,  which  I would  regard  as  an  inter- 
ference of  the  gravest  kind,  and  which  I am  quite 
convinced  they  never  would  endure.  All  our  schools 
(I  think  I may  say  all,  for  we  have  continual  requests 
made  to  us  to  give  the  present  to  our  schools)  possess 
an: image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I think  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  England,  and  every  Catholic  too,  would  con- 
sider it  a positive  outrage  to  be  prevented  having  such 
an  image  in  their  schools.  There  are  various  little  acts 
of  devotion  practised  during  the  day  at  the  beginning 
of  each  hour ; very  often  a slight  prayer  is  offered, 
probably  a Hail  Mary.  They  would  consider  inter- 
ference with  such  a thing  as  that  as  a violation  of  the 
whole  order  and  discipline  of  their  school.  I think 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  submit  to  it.  I think 
there  is  a dread  that  under  cover  of  a conscience  clause 
such  interference  would  be  brought  about — so  far  as 
that  I am,  I think,  free  to  say  there  would  be  great 
dread  of  a conscience  clause  under  which  that  could  be 
done ; but  not  such  a conscience  clause  as  is  mentioned 
in  what  I.  have  read,  and  which  is  just  and  equitable. 

25425.  If  after  the  Catholic  bishops  approved  in 
1847  of  a conscience  clause,  it  had  been  introduced,  and 
if  it  was  found  in  1869  that  grave  mischiefs  arose 
from  its  operation  in  the  schools,  do  you  not  conceive 
that  the  Catholic  bishops  would  be  free  to  change  their 
minds? — Yes. 

25426.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  they  be  ■willing 
to  have  the  religious  exercises  conducted  at  the. open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  allow  Protestant  children  to 
come  in  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  ? — I would  imagine 
that  would  come  under  the  original  conscience  clause, 
which  they  stated  to  be  just.  The  question  is  a little 
ambiguous,  for  I don’t  know  whether  any  subsequent 
devotion  might  take  place,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  hour. 

25427.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
forego  such  acts  of  devotion  ? — I think  not. 

25428.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  character  of  the 
history  taught  in  your  schools  ? — Perhaps  I had  better 
read  from  the  statement  of  the  “ Catholic  Institute,” 
from  which  I before  quoted  a passage  that  will  be  an 
answer  to  that  question,  and  which  comes  from 
authority : — 

“Besides  this  the  committee  beg  once  more  to  state  that 
the  pervading  principle  of  all  instruction  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  is  religion,  and  also  according  to  the  expressed  desire 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  instruction  in  all  other 
schools  aided  by  the  State : and  whilst  in  other  cases  reli  - 
gious tenets  of  the  parties  are  carefully  and  justly  respected 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  committee  confidently 
appeal  against  the  flagrant  injustice  which  would  be  inflicted 
agamst  Koman  Catholic  schools  by  refusing  them  a similar 
protection,  especially  as  the  numerous  controverted  points 
of  religion  and  history  in  this  regard  would  make  an  exami- 
nation in  the  one  almost  inseparably  involve  the  considera- 
r r>i°  ■ -e  °.tlle!'-  With  regard  to  the  very  first  introduction 
°t  Christianity  into  this  kingdom,  questions  might  arise  that 
would  involve  religious  controversy.  The  characters  of  the 
earliest  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom  and  of  the  Catholic 

urch  in  this  realm,  are  subjects  of  dispute  between 
^atnolic  and  Protestant  histories.  The  contest  between 

enry  n,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  which  to  the 


Catholic  establishes  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  former  pei_  18  |86S 

and  the  holy  martyrdom  of  the  latter,  could  hardly  be  in-  

troduced  by  an  Inspector  who  might  be  the  advocate  of  Thomas  W. 
Protestant  history  without  direct  or  incidental  violence  to  Allies,  esq., 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  Catholic.  The  characters  and  SI-A- 
the  events  of  the  reigns  of  I-Ienry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  so  interwoven  in  their  consequences  with  every 
succeeding  reign,  could  not  be  touched  upon  by  a Protes- 
tant Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  without  infringing 
on  the  conscientious  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics." 


In  corrobatiou  of  that  I may  add  that  the  examination 
papers  contain  questions  on  the  very  points  mentioned. 

25429.  What  are  the  text  books  you  use  for  the 
teaching  of  history  ? — We  use  different  text  books. 

25430.  Mr.  Stolccs. — Are  not  the  managers  of  schools 
free  to  choose  their  own  books  ? — Certainly.  Therefore 
the  Poor  School  Committee  could  hardly  be  called  upon 
to  name  any  text  books  as  the  books  they  use.  The 
managers  arc  free  to  choose  their  own  books. 

25431.  Mr.  Gibson. — I do  not  refer  to  authorized 
books,  but  to  any  books  that  are  in  use? — As  my  com- 
mittee does  not  enjoin  the  use  of  any  particular  text 
books  I could  not  say  what  books. 

25432.  I do  not  ask  what  books  they  enjoin,  but 
what  books  they  use  ? — That  is  more  than  I can  answer, 
for  each  school  lias  full  permission  to  use  any  books  the 
manager  likes. 

25433.  Ax-e  there  any  historical  works  on  English 
or  Irish  history  in  use  in  the  schools  ? — No  doubt  there 
are  many  sucli  books,  but  it  belongs  to  managers  of 
schools  to  use  them  as  they  like. 

25434.  Can  you  not  name  any  one  book  in  use? — I 
don’t  tliink  it  expedient  to  do  so,  because  my  committee 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  such  books. 

25435.  Does  such  a matter  as  that  not  come  within 
your  knowledge  ? — It  rests  with  the  individual 
managers  of  schools.  We  have  a perfect  guarantee 
that  the  books  used  shall  be  the  right  books,  because 
it  involves  the  question  of  religion,  and  in  each  case 
the  religious  instruction  is  directed  by  the  priest,  and 
the  priest  ls  under  the  bishop.  The  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee has  the  fullest  guarantee,  but  does  not  interfere. 

25436.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — You  are  not  asked  as 
representing  your  committee  to  name  any  books,  but 
asked,  as  a gentleman  acquainted  with  the  fact,  what 
history  or  histories  may  be  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  England  ?— I answer  they  have  full  liberty 
to  use  any  they  like. 

25437.  Name  any  ? — I would  rather  not  name  any. 

25438.  Do  you  know? — I know  that  they  use 
various  books,  but  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular books.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  Christian 
Brothers’  books,  they  may  use  them  if  they  like,  they 
are  not  obliged. 

25439.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  histories  in 
use  ?— It  does  not  belong  to  me,  as  secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause we  leave  the  managers  of  the  different  schools 
entirely  free  on  the  subject. 

25440.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — What  are  the  examina- 
tion questions  you  spoke  of? — Questions  proposed  to 
candidates  for  admission  into  normal  schools  and  ques- 
tions proposed  to  students  in  normal  schools  and  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council  each  year. 

25441.  Are  students  in  Catholic  training  schools 
expected  to  answer  these  questions  ? — Yes. 

25442.  Are  some  of  these  questions  on  historical 
subjects  such  as  you  referred  to  in  your  former  answer  ? 
— Yes,  they  are. 

25443.  Are  they  expected  to  be  answered  in  a man- 
ner which  would  be  disagreeable  to  Roman  Catholics  ? 
— No  doubt  it  is  expected  they  should  be  answered  in 
conformity  with  Catholic  principles ; and,  consequently, 
I imagine  the  answer  to  these  same  questions  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  students  and  Protestants  would  be 
very  often  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 

25444.  Not  as  to  matter  of  fact? — As  to  matter  of 
fact  equally.  For  instance,  whether  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  was  a martyr,  or  whether  he  was  a rebel. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  matter  of  fact  entirely. 

7 E 2 
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Feb.  18,  1869.  254  45.  The  Chairman. — "Who  inspects  your  two 

training  schools? — The  three  Catholic  Government 

Ahies^stT  InsPectors>  as  they  are  appointed  by  the  Privy 
m.a.  ' Council. 

25446.  The  same  who  inspect  ordinary  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

25447.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — Are  you  not  aware  those 
questions  in  history  which  you  have  been  speaking  of 
are  in  fact  drawn  up  by  me,  after  consultation  with 
Mr.  Stokes?— I am  happy  to  say  I was  not  aware  of 
the  fact. 

25448.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  said  that  all  the 
members  of  your  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  are 
nominated  by  the  bishops  of  their  respective  districts  ? 
— Yes. 

25449.  So  that  they  represent  them  ? — Yes. 

25450.  They  are  absolutely  chosen  by  them? — Yes. 
They  are  nominated  by  them. 

25451.  Why  not  leave  the  choice  to  the  Catholic 
people? — Simply  that  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee was  not  so  appointed  originally. 

25452.  Would  there  be  any  unwillingness  now  on 
the  part  of  the  bishops  to  allow  a fair  representation 
of  the  laity  on  the  committee  ? — They  would  say  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  was  intended  to 
represent  the  whole  diocese,  and  that  the  bishop 
forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  diocese — the 
ruler  of  it,  in  fact,  by  divine  institution. 

25453.  You  said  they  were  removable  for  other 
reasons.  What  are  the  other  reasons  ? For  sickness, 
or  that  they  served  many  years,  or  that  they  thought 
they  had  served  long  enough ; or  as  it  may  suit  their 

25454.  In  fact  the  committee  is  so  chosen  by  the 
bishops  that  it  does  their  work,  and  as  they  wish  ? — 
I don’t  understand  quite  what  is  “ their  work.”  It 
does  the  work  of  their  dioceses. 

25455.  In  the  matter  of  education? — Their  work, 
if  so  understood,  would  be  to  represent  the  whole  Catlio- 
lic  body,  both  clerical  and  lay,  in  the  matter  of 
primary  education ; and  therefore  they  leave  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  full  freedom  to  do 
that,  and  epecially  the  lay  members,  who  are  two 
to  one. 

25456.  But  these  two  to  one,  they  are  equally 
appointed  at  the  dictation  of  the  bishop,  with  the 
clergyman  ? — But  with  full  power. 

25457.  Is  that  so  ? — I am  admitting  that,  but  with 
full  power  to  act  as  they  think  best. 

25458.  Have  not  the  clergy  who  are  on  the  com- 
mittee also  a similar  power  to  act  as  they  think  best  ? 
—Certainly. 

25459.  So  that  in  that  respect  there  is  no  difference 
between  them? — No  difference. 

25460.  In  connexion  with  the  minute  of  Council 
to  which  you  have  referred,  you  said  no  salary  is 
given  to  any  teacher  who  is  in  holy  orders,  except  in 
training  schools  ? — Yes. 

25461.  Do  you  not  then  occupy  a much  more 
favourable  position  than  any  other  religious  denomina- 
tion in  that  matter? — I don’t  understand  in  what 
respect. 

25462.  Are  religious  teachers  in  holy  order’s  in  any 
sense  l— Not  at  all. 

25463.  I wish  again  to  know  whether  you,  in 
connexion  with  your  schools,  occupy  a superior 
position  to  tlrat  of  the  Established  Church,  or  the 
Non-Conformist  bodies  in  England  ? — By  no  means  ; 
exactly  the  same.  In  one  respect  there  is  a difference, 
and  I think  it  is  the  only  one.  All  the  religious 
bodies — Dissenters,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Anglicans — 
possess  equally  the  right  of  veto  on  the  appointment 
of  Inspector’s,  but  the  Established  Church  has  a right, 
I believe,  to  remove  them.  I know  it  had,  and  I 
think  the  right  continues.  I think  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  can  request  the  removal  of 
Inspectors  in  their  provinces.  No  such  power  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  other  religious  bodies,  I think. 
Certainly  no  such  power  exists  with  regard  to 
Catholics. 

25464.  Are  dcacms  in  the  Established  Church 


supposed  to  be  in  holy  orders  ? — And  in  the  Catholic- 
Church. 

25465.  To  what  order  do  they  belong? — To  the 
diaconate.  As  deacons,  they  are  in  holy  order’s. 

25466.  Are  you  aware  deacons  are  not  allowed  to 
teach  in  the  Church  of  England  schools? — Neither 
would  they  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  Catholic  schools. 

25467.  Are  you  aware  that  local  or  lay  preachers 

parties  not  in  orders — are  not  allowed  to  teach  in 
schools? — I was  not  aware  of  that,  but  that  seems 
perfectly  just,  because  they  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  ministers  generally. 

25468.  How  can  they  stand  on  the  same  footing 
when  they  are  not  in  orders? — Because  dissenters 
have  no  orders. 

25469.  Are  you  not  aware  there  is  a distinction  made 
between  ordained  ministers,  in  non-conformist  bodies 
and  local  or  lay  preachers,  and  that  that  distinction  is 
recognised  by  the  Privy  Council  ? — I was  not  aware. 

25470.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  English  system 
was  in  process  of  formation,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
wished  to  employ  as  teachers  some  inferior  order  of 
the  clergy  ? — No. 

25471.  And  that  the  statesmen  of  the  day  saw  this 
would  come  to  employing  State  money  in  training 
clergy,  and  providing  means  of  denominational  pro- 
pagandism  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

25472.  And  consequently  rules  were  framed  that 
the  teachers  shorrld  be  laymen  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term  ? — That  is  entirely  carried  out  with  regard  to 
Catholics. 

25473.  And  that  though  this  bore  hard  upon  the 
Methodists,  nevertheless  they  were  so  convinced  of 
its  wisdom  that  they  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  it  ? — I 
know  nothing  about  that. 

25474.  With  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  which 
you  were  speaking,  which  referred  to  Roman  Catholic 
claims  as  involving  a right  to  frame  regulations  for  the 
religiorts  and  moral  training  connected  with  their 
schools,  what  opposition  was  given  to  this  ? — I think 
there  was  no  opposition  to  the  religious  and  moral 
training,  I think  you  have  inserted  “moral.” 

25475.  I think  you  used  the  word? — I said  the 
“ religious  ” I think. 

25476.  In  reference  to  the  correspondence  you  men- 
tioned ? — I think  so. 

25477.  You  spoke  of  the  Catholic  bishops  framing 
regulations  for  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the 
children  ? — If  that  is  said  in  it,  I have  no  objection  to 
it.  There  was  a discussion  about  the  word  “ moral, 
but  I don’t  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  that,  I don  t 
think  that  is  the  scope  of  the  question. 

25478.  In  connexion  with  the  training  establish- 
ments you  said  the  teachers  may  be,  or  have  been 
sometimes  Christian  Brothers,  were  they  recognised 
as  such  ? — They  did  not  come  before  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  position  of  Christian  Brother’s,  but  as  teachers. 

25479.  Did  the  Christian  Brothers  exercise  any 
control  over  the  training  establishments,  or  were  they 
employed  as  servants  ? — If  a Christian  Brother  were  a 
teacher  in  a training  school,  he  would  act  as  teacher, 
and  have  whatever  authority  belonged  to  him  as  teacher 
— simply  that. 

25480.  I presume  you  -would  be  very  happy  to  have 
a training  school,  managed  by  Christian  Brothers,  and 
give  them  absolute  control  of  it? — Absolute — certainly 
not,  because  every  such  insitution  must  be  under  its 
bishop. 

25481.  Sir  Robert  Kane— Have  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  England  come  into  connexion  with  the 
Privy  Council? — Is  it  meant  the  Irish  Christian 
Brother  or  any  Christian  Brother  ? 

25482.  Any  association  of  Christian  Brothers?— 
There  are  two  associations  of  Christian  Brothers  in 
England,  that  have  come  into  connexion  with  the 
Privy  Council  as  teachers,  the  Xaverian  Brothers  are 
one,  and  the  Marists  are  the  other.  There  are  not  many 
of  either.  _ . 

25483.  Are  there  branches  of  the  French  Christian 
Brother’s? — They  are  also  in  England,  but  not  teaching 
those  schools. 
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25484-  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  they  not  made  attempts 
to  put  themselves  in  connexion  with  the  Privy  Coun- 

cjj  ij i believe  they  did ; but  they  do  not  manage  any 

poor  schools,  I think. 

1 25485.  Do  you  remember  that  two  of  these  brothers 
while  teaching  a poor  school  at  Wolverhampton  at- 
tended an  examination  and  simply  upon  their  failure 
to  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily,  they  gave  up 
the  school  ? — I do  not. 

25486.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  Christian  Brothers 
generally  employed  in  teaching  in  the  poor  schools  in 

England  ? There  are  Xaverian  Brothers  and  Marists, 

about  twelve  of  each  order. 

25487.  Lord  C'lonbrock. — Is  there  any  communion 
between  the  English  and  Irish  Christian  Brothers. 
Are  they  the  same  communities  ? — Christian  Brothers 
is  so  general  a phrase. 

25488.  Are  they  members  of  the  one  order  1 — No. 

25489.  Have  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  got  any 
schools  in  England  %—  Some. 

25490.  Have  they  received  aid  from  the  Privy 
Council  1— No,  they  refused. 

25491.  Mr.  I)  ease. — Are  you  aware  on  what  grounds  1 
— I am  not. 

25492.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  schools  are  alto- 
gether denominational  ? — Certainly. 

& 25493.  Do  you  think  many  Protestant  children 
attend  the  schools  ? — I should  think  not. 

25494.  Is  there  much  actual  proselytism  going  on  as 
the  result  of  the  attendance  1 — That  I am  quite  unable 
to  answer. 

25495.  Is  there  any  effort  whatever  made  in  the 
schools  to  protect  those  children  from  proselytism  ? — 
I have  no  doubt  they  might  withdraw  if  they  desired 
to  do  so,  from  religious  instruction. 

25496.  But  only  from  direct  religious  instruction  ? — 
They  could  not  withdraw  from  the  rest,  for  it  is  infused 
through  the  whole  teaching. 

25497.  In  fact  they  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reli- 
gious teaching  of  the  school  1 — I should  think  they  did. 

25498.  Now,  how  could  they  possibly  escape  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  school  when  the  books  are 
so  denominational  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no 
books  are  used  in  the  school  which  are  not  denomina- 
tional. There  may  be  scientific  books. 

25499.  Are  not  the  ordinary  reading  books,  used  in 
conveying  instruction,  largely  interwoven  -with  reli- 
gious dogma? — Well,  as  I said  before,  we  don’t  authorize 
any  particular  books,  therefore,  as  the  secretary  of  my 
committee,  I need  not  answer  the  question. 

25500.  As  a matter  of  fact  ? — I should  think  they 

25501.  How  will  a conscience  clause  protect  chil- 
dren of  a different  denomination,  where  the  books  con- 
tain religious  dogma,  and  all  the  children  are  instructed 
in  them? — But  as  our  schools  are  intended  to  be 
denominational,  we  have  not  the  difficulty  before  us. 

25502.  Will  a conscience  clause  apply  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  children  in  your  schools  ? — In  the  same 
way  that  it  would  apply  in  any  other  schools,  for  reli- 
gious dogma  runs  equally  through  all  other  reading 
books. 

20503.  Will  you  please  say  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
a conscience  clause  in  connexion  with  your  schools, 
considering  the  books  used,  could  fully  and  fairly  pro- 
tect Protestant  children? — I can  hardly  enter  into 
such  a subject.  It  would  protect  them  as  much  as 
such  a conscience  clause  would  protect  in  any  other 
schools ; as  much  and  no  more  it  seems  to  me. 

25504.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Am  I light  in  supposing 
it  to  be  your  meaning,  that  as  long  as  a school  is  de- 
nominational— as  long  as  the  system  of  education  is 
based  upon  a denominational  idea — that  the  school 
belongs  to  a certain  religious  body,  and  is  the  natural 
vehicle  for  the  inculcation  of  their  religious  feeling — 
that  although  a conscience  clause  may  enable  a child  to 
absent  himself  from  the  dogmatic  teaching  in  cate- 
chism or  formularies  at  certain  hours,  it  cannot  free 
him  from  the  general  influence  of  the  element  of  reli- 
gious teaching  that  permeates  the  whole  of  the  teach- 
ing. Am  I right  in  supposing  that  to  be  your 


meaning? — With  this  further  statement,  that  if  the  Feb.  18,  1869. 

schools  were  undenominational,  the  same  thing  would  

exist — that  the  teaching  which  would  run  all  through 
the  books  would  be  undenominationally  dogmatic,  M ’ ’’ 

that  is  anti-dogmatic,  which  is  as  strongly  dogmatic  in 
a certain  sense,  as  the  dogmatic  itself.  That  which  is 
negative  has  something  in  it  as  positive  as  that  which 
is  in  its  own  nature  positive.  If  you  are  to  have  a 
school  into  which  religion  is  not  to  enter,  the  whole 
teaching  of  that  school  would  be  penetrated  by  ;$l 
anti-religious  element. 

25505.  You  consider  that  the  absence  of  religious 
teaching  necessarily  involves  irreligious  teaching? — 

It  involves  anti-religious  teaching  more  than  irreligious. 

A school  constructed  on  what  is  called  the  unsectarian 
principle,  would  be  in  fact,  anti-Catholic  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.  N o greater  tyranny  could  be  exercised 
than  requiring  Catholic  children  to  attend  such  a 
school,  although  it  were  proved  nothing  in  it  was  contrary 
to  Catholicity,  for,  in  fact,  the  whole  structure  of  the 
school  from  beginning  to  end,  would  be  intensely  anti- 
Catholic. 

25506.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Your  opinion  goes  to 
this  extent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  secular 
from  religious  instruction  ? — Quite  so,  because  the  sup- 
posed secular  education  will  be,  in  a certain  sense, 
religious.  It  will  convey  that  as  a negative  or  anti- 
religious  system. 

25507.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — So  that  in  your  opinion 
non-dogmatic  teaching  is  equivalent  to  strict  dogmatic 
teaching? — Not  equivalent,  but  non-dogmatic  teaching 
is  in  the  time  sense  dogmatic,  for  the  very  dogma  is 
the  not  teaching  dogma,  a dogma  of  the  most  powerful 
kind. 

25508.  Have  you  not  said  already  the  object  of  a 
conscience  clause  is  to  protect  religious  convictions  ? — 

I should  not  myself  accept  that  as  an  equivalent  defi- 
nition of  a conscience  clause.  It  is  a partial  one.  It 
would  be  rather,  I should  think,  that  in  a country  so 
divided  as  we  are,  as  much  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  different  religious  convictions  as  can  be  done  with- 
out injuring  the  religious  character  of  the  school. 

25509.  What  is  the  object  of  the  conscience  clause  ? — 

What  I have  just  stated. 

25510.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  object  of  a 
conscience  clause  ? — That  which  I have  just  stated. 

25511.  Will  you  state  it  more  simply? — I don’t 
think  I can. 

25512.  Would  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Great 
Britain  be  willing  so  to  eliminate  religious  dogma  from 
the  books  in  use  in  their  schools  that  a conscience 
clause  could  fully  and  freely  operate  ? — They  have  not 
instructed  me  to  answer  that. 

25513.  What  is  your  opinion? — I cannot  give  any 
opinion. 

25514.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Does  it  substantially 
come  to  this,  that  as  long  as  the  denominational  sys- 
tem is  preserved  in  its  integrity — such  as  that  there 
should  be  full  libei'ty  for  the  exposition  of  emblems  of 
religion  and  for  having  a thread  of  religion  running 
through  the  substance  of  the  general  instruction,  that 
a conscience  clause  cannot  be  a really  practical  and 
sufficient  protection  for  the  religious  faith  of  the  chil- 
dren not  belonging  to  the  denomination  of  the  school  ? — 

I should  not  like  to  say  as  much  as  that.  I think 
really  and  truly  a Protestant  child  might  attend  a 
Catholic  school  and  learn  in  it  all  the  secular  part  of 
education  and  leave  the  school  entirely  unconvinced. 

I think  that  is  quite  possible.  I think  it  may  have 
happened.  And  on  the  other  hand  I think  a Catholic 
child  under  the  guardianship  of  such  a conscience 
clause  as  we  were  speaking  of,  the  original  conscience 
clause,  might  attend  a Protestant  school,  derive  secular 
iustruction  from  it,  and  might  retain  its  faith.  I think 
that  quite  possible. 

25515.  But  looking  to  the  powerful  action  of  those 
religious  influences  which  enter  so  largely  as  you  state 
into  the  teaching  of  the  secular  subjects,  would  you 
consider  it  probable  that  a Protestant  child  after  hav- 
ing spent  three  or  four  years  receiving  instruction  in 
such  a school,  would  be  likely  to  leave  that  school  with 
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Feb.  16,' 1869.  Ills  Protestant  convictions? — I should  be  very  unwil- 

ling,  as  a general  principle,  that  Catholic  children  should 

AlHesMq  una^e  to  attend  any  other  but  Protestant  schools, 
m.a.  ’ ’ even  under  the  protection  of  a conscience  clause.  I 

think  their  attendance  would  be  injurious  to  them.  I 
think  they  might  escape  having  their  religious  con- 
victions altered.  I think  it  undesirable  that  a Catholic 
child  should  be  exposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  an 
un-Catholic  school,  even  under  the  protection  of  a con- 
science clause ; but  it  would  be  better  for  the  child 
who  did  attend  a Protestant  school  to  have  such  a con- 
science clause  than  to  be  without  one. 

25516.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  English  system  is 
denominational  strictly  ? — Yes. 

25517.  The  Irish  system  is  a different  one? — Yes. 

25518.  And  has  in  each  of  its  schools  a conscience 
clause.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I am  aware  the  Irish 
system  is  quite  different  from  the  English. 

25519.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  local  support 
from  school  fees  and  otherwise,  necessary  for  the 
Government  grant  for  education  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

25520.  Are  you  not  aware  the  State  gives  a very 
large  subsidy  1— I am. 

25521.  Much  larger  than  in  England? — Much 
larger. 

25522.  Does  not  the  local  support  in  England  form 
about  three-fourths  of  the  sum  paid  for  education,  and 
the  State  portion  about  one-fourth  ? — I think  that  is 
not  a correct  statement,  not  strictly  correct. 

25523.  I shall  take  an  accurate  statement  from  you  ? 
— In  the  year  1867,  for  instance,  for  the  Catholic 
schools  .£21,591  were  granted  by  the  Government  in  a 
total  of  .£55,842. 

25524.  Do  the  Catholic  schools  contribute  as  largely 
as  the  schools  of  other  denominations? — I have  not 
considered  that  particularly.  I have  restricted  myself 
to  considering  the  case  of  our  own  Catholic  schools. 

25525.  You  are  not  aware  of  that  as  a fact? — I am 

25526.  Would  not  the  extension  of  the  English 
system  to  Ireland  involve  the  principle  that  the  parties 
demanding  it  should  raise  a much  larger  sum  of  money 
than  they  do  raise  now  to  support  the  schools  ? — I think 
not. 

25527.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  analogy 
between  Ireland  and  England  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion ? — The  very  closest. 

25528.  Do  not  the  bishops  who  make  the  demand 
for  denominational  education  here  represent  a much 
less  amount  of  voluntary  zeal  and  sacrifice  for  educa- 
tion than  you  in  England  do  ? — I am  unable  to  answer 
questions  respecting  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

25529.  Is  not  the  demand  in  reality  that  the  bishops 
should  have  the  control  of  education  in  this  country  1— 
I wish  to  answer  no  question  respecting  the  condition 
of  things  in  Ireland.  I am  not  called  upon,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  go  into  that  point. 

25530.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  are  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  education  here  ? — Only 
as  any  ordinary  observer  may  be.  I am  not  specially 
.acquainted  with  it. 

25531.  Are  you  prepared  to  enter  into  statistical 
details  as  to  how  much  is  contributed  by  local  parties 
in  Ireland  for  education? — Certainly  not. 

25532.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  any  acquaintance 
with  lesson-books  of  our  Irish  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation?— -I  have  no  special  acquaintance  with  them. 
Not  such  an  acquaintance  as  that  I should  like  to  supply 
information  about  them. 

25533.  It  was  said  no  history  was  taught  in  our 
schools.  I have  in  my  hands  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons 
dated  1862,  in  which  from  page  S2,  and  other  parts  to 
page  210,  is  a compendium  of  history,  ancient  and 
modern.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  these  details  ? — 
Not  specially  acquainted. 

25534.  Mr.  Dense. — You  mentioned  that  a certain 
number  of  Irish  National  teachers  had  gone  over  to 
England,  and  had  been  employed  in  schools  there. 
They  have  been  examined  and  become  certificated 
teachers  in  England  ? — Yes. 

25535.  Have  you  generally  found  in  these  cases  that 


they  had  been  satisfactorily  trained  ? — I don’t  think  I 
could  answer  that.  I have  not  sufficient  information  to 
answer  that.  I may  mention  that  one  of  our  teachers 
in  the  training  school  at  Hammersmith  was  an  Irish 
teacher  who  came  over. 

25536.  Have  you  known  any,  and  if  so,  how  many 
instances  of  classified  Irish  National  school  teachers 

having  failed  to  obtain  certificates  in  England? I 

don’t  know.  I have  not  particularly  noted  the  matter. 

25537.  You  mentioned  that  the  training  school  at 
Liverpool  is  under  the  direction  of  a religious  order. 
Are  they  a teaching  order  exclusively,  or  do  they  visit 
the  sick  poor? — A teaching  order. 

25538.  Have  you  met  with  many  instances  in  Eng- 
land of  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  non-Catliolic 
schools  ? — I know  there  are  a great  many  such  instances 
Certainly.  I have  heard  of  them  chiefly,  I think 
through  Inspectors  of  schools,  saying  that  they  have 
gone  into  Protestant  institutions  and  found  a vast 
number  of  children  with  Catholic  names,  and  who  were 
originally  Catholics. 

25539.  Did  that  occur  in  districts  where  Catholic 
schools  were  available  for  them  ? — In  London  it  exists 
very  largely. 

25540.  Where  Protestant  children  attend  in  your 
Catholic  schools  would  they  under  a conscience  clause 
be  absolutely  excluded  from  religious  instruction  ? — We 
have  no  conscience  clause. 

25541.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  practice  in  the 
Talacre  school  where  such  a clause  exists  ? — The  prac- 
tice in  such  a case  is  left  to  individual  managers 
entirely,  but  my  notion  is  they  would  never  compel  a 
child  to  receive  religious  instruction  against  his  will. 
I speak  generally.  I don’t  know  anything  with  regard 
to  that  particular  school. 

25542.  Have  you  ever  met  with  an  instance  of  a Ca- 
tholic teacher,  in  a Catholic  school,  giving  Catholic  re- 
ligious instruction  to  a non-Catholic  pupil  by  the  desire 
of  the  parent  ? — I think  I have  come  incidentally  across 
such  things.  It  has  been  asked  at  our  Board,  for  instance. 
You  mention,  here,  certain  Protestant  children  at- 
tending. 

25543.  Do  the  parents  send  them  willingly? — Oh, 
entirely  so. 

25544.  Have  you  ever  met  with  an  instance  of  a 
Catholic  teacher  giving  Protestant  religious  instruction 
to  a Protestant  child,  by  the  desire  of  the  parent  ?— I 
cannot  say  that  I have. 

25545.  Would  you  consider  that  a very  objectionable 
tiling  to  take  place  ? — I would  think  it  next  door  to 
apostatising  from  his  own  religion. 

25546.  Would  you  be  astonished  to  hear  of  such 
tilings  occurring  in  this  country  ? — I should  not  be 
astonished  at  anything. 

25547.  What  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  examina- 
tion of  nuns,  for  certificates  of  their  fitness  to  be 
teachers  ? — They  meet  with  exactly  the  same  examina- 
tion as  the  other  candidates  for  certificates.  They 
attend  the  same  examination,  and  receive  the  same 
papers. 

25548.  Could  you  tell  the  Commissioners  what  is 
the  course  pursued  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for 
certificates  ? — Teachers  are  examined  for  certificates  at 
the  Christmas  examination,  once  in  the  year.  They  go 
to  the  training  school  where  the  examination  is  held. 
They  receive  papers  for  a certain  number  of  days, 
twice  a day,  from  the  Inspectors  of  schools.  These 
papers  are  sent  to  the  Privy  Council,  immediately 
after  they  are  answered,  and  the  award  is  based  upon 
the  results  of  these  papers. 

25549.  The  examination  continues  for  some  days  ? — 
Yes. 

25550.  Where  are  the  examinations  held  generally  ? 
— At  the  training  school. 

25551.  Where  would  the  nuns  go  to  be  examined 
for  certificates  ? — -The  nuns  would  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  case  they  are  nuns,  re- 
ceive them  into  their  house  during  the  examination. 
They  have  a large  house  there,  therefore,  during  the 
examination,  the  nuns  would  be  in  the  convent  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  Liverpool.  I should  also  say,  that  in 
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case  the  nuns  wished  to  go  elsewhere,  they  would  have 
the  same  rights  as  other  candidates ; that  is,  candi- 
dates may  be  examined  at  training  schools  of  a different 
denomination  nearer  to  them  than  their  own,  in  order 
to  save  a long  journey.  Suppose  there  were,  for  in- 
stance, nuns  in  Edinburgh,  they  would  say, — “ It  is  a 
hardship  to  us  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Liverpool.  Can 
we  be  examined  at  the  Protestant  training  school  in 
Edinburgh  1”  That  has  been  allowed  with  regard  to 
other  candidates.  Of  course,  it  might  be,  with  regard 
to  the  nuns.  If  nuns  had  a house  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  and  wished  to  avoid  the  journey  to  Liver- 
pool, they  might  attend  , for  examination  at  a Protes- 
tant or  dissenting  training  school  near  to  them,  and  re- 
ceive the  same  examination  as  the  other  teachers.  The 
Inspector  in  that  case  would  not  be  a Catholic,  but  a 
Protestant.  As  the  papers  all  go  up  to  London,  it 
does  not  so  much  matter.  It  is  at  the  option  of  the 
teachers  to  do  that  if  they  like. 

25552.  Have  you  heard  of  any  objection  having  been 
made  by  any  orders  of  nuns  in  England,  to  undergoing 
the  examination  ! — With  regard  to  that,  a great  num- 
ber of  different  orders  have  received  the  examination, 
that  is  considering  the  public  service  they  would  render 
in  being  certificated  teachers,  they  have  accepted  the  con- 
dition of  the  examination.  I suppose,  in  no  case  can  it 
be  agreeable  to  a religieuse  to  come  to  an  examination 
held  by  seculars,  but  one  order  after  another  has 
accepted  it.  I think  there  are  some  who  still  stand 
out  against  it.  There  are  no  nuns,  who,  as  a matter  of 
principle,  say  they  cannot  do  it.  The  fact  that  some 
have  accepted  it  would  determine  that  question ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
orders  have  accepted  it  as  a penance,  as  a thing  done 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  It  is  not  the  tiling  they 
would  choose. 

25553.  Are  they  examined  in  the  same  room  with 
the  non-religious  teachers.  Is  there  a viva  voce  examina- 
tion  ! — Yes,  there  is  the  reading. 

25554.  Is  there  a passage  in  your  last  report  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  examination  of  nuns  ! — There 
are  two  passages  respecting  it,  both  of  which  I should 
like  to  read.  There  is  the  following  passage  : — 

“ In  addition  to  the  teachers — male  and  female — who 
have  been  trained  and  sent  forth  to  teach,  a considerable 
number  of  masters  and  mistresses  have  qualified  themselves 
for  teaching  in  schools  under  Government  inspection,  by 
passing  an  examination  for  the  certificate.  Especially  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  a great  number  of  our  female  religious 
have  done  this.  Among  our  certificated  mistresses  are  com- 
prehended nuns  of  almost  every  rule.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  examination  to  deter  any  competent  teacher 
from  approaching  it.” 


25555.  Is  there  any  other  passage  bearing  upon 
that  subject! — There  is  a passage  bearing  upon  the . 
good  produced.  It  is  as  follows  : 


“ Thus,  the  Catholic  body  has,  at  a very  slight  cost  in- 
deed of  annual  maintenance  procured  the  training  of  a 
large  supply  of  female  teachers  to  the  present  time.  St. 
Leonard’s  having  contributed  upwards  of  1 00  trained  teachers, 
retired  from  this  sex-vice  at  the  end  of  1 80S.  The  Livcipool 
Training  School,  since  1856  has  sent  out  357  trained  school- 
mistresses, of  whom  274  are  now  engaged  as  teachers  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  Hammersmith  since  its 
establishment  in  1854,  has  received  into  training  195  men, 
of  whom  about  1 34  are  known  to  be  acting  as  masters  of 
elementary  schools  in  Gi-eat  Britain.  Thus,  a number  of 
about  600  men  and  women  have  been  trained  as  teachers  in 
normal  schools  since  the  Committee  begun  its  work, 
■key  have  obtained  from  general  public  examinations,  held 
by  the  authority  of  Government,  honourable  certificates  of 
efficiency.  No  one  who  does  not  dispute  the  very  element- 
?r)’  proposition,  that  there  is  an  art  of  teaching  which  it  is 
important  to  communicate  to  those  who  are  to  be  them- 
selves teachers,  will  doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  teaching  in 
elementary  Catholic  schools  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
tbc  creation  of  such  a body ; while  the  National  standard  of 
secular  education,  set  by  the  Privy  Council  minutes,  has 
ieen  attained,  the  Chui-cli  has  been  at  tbp  fullest  liberty, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  to  leaven  that  education  with  her 
own  divine  principles.  There  has  been  no  conscience  clause, 

0 forbidding  of  pious  usages,  nor  of  the  whole  exhibition 

1 Catholic  worship  in  the  order  of  the  school ; the  teachers, 


the  Inspectors,  and  the  managers;  have  been  exclusively 
Catholic.  It  is  presumed  that  no  age  or  country  has 
witnessed  a system  of  more  perfect  liberty  than  this  has 
been ; the  basis  of  which  was  laid  by  the  long  continued 
conferences  of  the  Committee  with  the  Comittee  of  Council, 
and  its  charter,  expressed  in  the  minutes  of  Council,  of  18th 
December,  1847.” 

25556.  The  inspection  under  the  English  system  is 
altogether  denominational  1 — Yes. 

25557.  Would  the  English  Catholic  body  think  it 
a hardship  to  have  to  accept  inspection  of  their  schools 
by  persons  who  were  not  Catholic  ! — They  would  re- 
fuse the  thing  altogether. 

25558.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  the  inspection  of 
schools  limited  to  secular  subjects  1 — Yes. 

25559.  It  does  not  include  any  religious  subject:, 
Then  on  what  ground  do  you  consider  the  denomin- 
ational chax-acter  of  the  inspection  is  necessary,  and 
that  you  say  the  Catholic  body  would  refuse  altogether 
any  change  in  that  regard  1 — It  was  one  of  the  general- 
heads  under  which  they  answered  in  the  letter  pre- 
ceding the  formation  of  my  Committee,  but  which, 
answer  was  by  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  Part  of 
that  letter  I have  quoted,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points 
dwelt  upon  in  that  lettex-.  The  sixth  principle  laid 
down  by  Lord  John  Russell  was  that  the  Catholic  In- 
stitute, which  preceded  my  Committee,  was  to  have 
the  power  of  appealing  against  the  appointment  of  an 
Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  without  his 
name  being  submitted  for  their  acceptance  ; thereupon 
they  gave  the  answer,  part  of  which  has  been  read  on. 
another  subject.  The  Committee  state  that  they  can- 
not comply,  unless  the  Inspector  be  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  approved  of  by  them,  and  they  go  on  to  submit, 
their  1-easons  for  that;  first,  because  the  other  great 
religious  communities,  the  Chiu-ch  of  England,  es- 
pecially, have  the  same  right.  They  also  say  they 
coxxld  not  possibly  allow  an  Inspector,  who  was  not  a 
Catholic,  inasmuch  as  that  Inspector  would  be  called, 
upon  to  ask  questions  which  involve  religion  and- 
history,  and  history  was  quoted  as  being  a special  sub- 
ject on  which  that  difficulty  would  come  out  more- 
clearly  and  distinctly  than  in  any  other  subject.  They, 
therefore,  made  the  statement  with  regard  to 
Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  On  no  considex-ation 
would  it  be  allowed  for  an  Inspectoi-,  not  a Catholic, 
to  superintend  even  the  secular  instruction  in  the, 
schools,  because  by  a first  principle  of  the  Catholic 
religion  the  two  instructions  cannot  be  separated. 
They  must  rim  into  each  other. 

25560.  Do  you  consider  that  in  a denominational 
school,  secular  and  religious  instruction  cannot  really 
be  separate! — Not  only  in  a denominational,  but  in 
any  school  they  cannot. 

25561.  A fortiori  in  a denominational  school,  and 
that  consequently,  an  Inspector  could  not  limit  him- 
self  so  absolutely  to  secular  subjects,  as  that  he  could 
be  received  in  a school  of  a different  denomination ! — 
Clearly  not,  because  to  take,  for  instance,  what  has 
been  mentioned,  if  he  were  examining  childx-en  on , 
the  subject  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  clear  he 
must  leave  out  the  whole  of  the  contest  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  that  centui-y,  in  order  not  to 
offend  religious  feelings  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If 
he  speaks  of  Saint  Thomas  in  one  way  as  a rebel,  he 
mxist  offend  the  Catholics,  and  if  he  speaks  of  him  in 
another  way  he  mxist  offend  the  Protestants.  He  can- 
not be  neutral.  He  mxist  leave  out  the  whole  sub- 

ject.. 

25562.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  denominational 
system  of  education  necessarily  involves  denominational 
inspection  1 — Yes. 

25563.  Those  Inspectors  you  mentioned  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  1 — Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School 
Committee,  which  in  that  respect,  no  doubt,  consults 
the  bishops  always. 

25564.  Then  if  any  of  these  Inspectors  by  his  con- 
duct or  opinions  incur  the  disapproval  of  the  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee,  he  could  not  be  retained  as  an 
Inspector! — That  is  a question  which  happily  has 


Feb.  18,  1869. 

Thomas  WV 
Allies,  esq.. 
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Feb.  18.  1869.  never  yet  arisen.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  ground  of 

offence  arose  the  Poor  School  Committe  would  be  called 

AUiea^esa  ‘ upon  to  act,  that  they  would  make  representations  to 
m.a.  3’  ’ ^e  Committee  of  Council.  I make  no  doubt  also  the 

Committee  of  Council  would  enter  into  the  matter  and 
determine  as  they  thought  fit.  I have  no  doubt  the 
Committee  of  Council  would  recognise  the  Poor  School 
Committee’s  action  in  such  a case.  As  they  had  a veto 
upon  the  appointment,  so  they  likewise  had  a right  to 
remonstrate  ; at  any  rate  in  case  they  considered  the 
appointment  was  not  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  agreed  to  by  them. 

25565.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  recollect  the  conditions 
of  appointment  attaching  to  the  Church  of  England 
Inspectors  ? — I believe  I mentioned  before  in  answer 
to  another  question  that  they  differ  in  that  respect 
from  the  Catholics,  and  that  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  had  the  power  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  an  Inspector  in  their  respective  provinces. 

25566.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee  demanded  from  the  Privy  Council  a 
similar  l ight,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  refused  to 
accede  to  it,  promising,  however,  to  consider  any  re- 
presentations made  to  them  unfavourable  to  Inspectors  1 
— I remember  that. 

25567.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  not  consider  that 
in  any  system  of  public  education  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  is  entitled  to  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  any  other  religious  community  in  the  country 
possess  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; but  if,  for  instance,  the  Es- 
tablished Church  makes  to  the  State  certain  grants,  I 
think  that  in  recompense  it  may  have  certain  powers 
given  to  it,  which  would  not  lie  given  to  any  religious 
community  which  did  not  make  the  same  concessions  ; 
for  instance,  if  the  Established  Church  allows  the  In- 
spectors appointed  by  the  Government  to  examine  in 
religion,  that  is  a concession  on  its  part  for  which  it 
may  claim  to  a certain  degree  such  right  as  this  of  de- 
manding the  removal  of  the  Inspectors.  We  should 
have  the  same  rights,  but  we  do  not  make  the  same 
concession,  for  our  Inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  religious  instruction  at  all.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  unjust  that  in  that  respect  the  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee should  not  have  the  light  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  Inspector. 

25568.  Substantially  then  the  position  of  the  Catho- 
lic Poor  School  Committee  is,  that  they  could  control 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  Inspectors  1 — 
Well,  it  is  a little  too  much  to  say  the  latter.  They 
could  remonstrate  in  case  any  act  of  injustice,  or 
wrong  was  committed  by  the  Inspector,  and  I have  no 
doubt  they  would  be  listened  to. 

25569.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  we  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  English  system  gives  to  Protestant 
non-conformists  the  right  of  having  Inspectors  of  their 
own  denomination  for  their  schools  ? — Certainly,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  so. 

25570.  Mr.  Dense. — In  reference  to  a matter  about 
which  you  were  examined  by  another  Commissioner, 

I wish  to  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion  the  State, 
because  it  gives  a larger  amount  of  support  for  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  than  it  gives  in  England,  would  be 
justified  in  insisting  upon  having  education  in  Ireland 
conducted  in  a manner  repugnant  to  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  the  population  ? — It  seems  to 
me  the  proportion  of  the  amount  given  by  the  State 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  I don’t 
sec  that  the  State  would  be  in  the  least  authorized  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience  in  any  sort  of 
way  because  it  gave  a grant  even  of  the  whole  amount. 

25571.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  does  your  committee 
come  in  contact  with  the  different  managers  of  schools  ? 
— Part  of  our  business  is  to  make  them  building 
grants  and  support  grants.  A certain  number  of 
managers,  therefore,  everywhere  ask  us  to  give  them 
grants  to  build  new  schools.  A certain  number  like- 
wise ask  us  to  give  them  grants  to  support  schools. 
These  applications  bring  us  everywhere  into  immediate 
communication  with  a certain  number  of  managers. 
We  likewise  receive — at  least  we  ought  to  receive,  and 
do  receive  from  the  vast  majority  of  our  schools  an 


annual  collection  which  forms  part  of  our  fund,  besides 
the  private  subscriptions ; we  are,  therefore,  in  that 
way  connected  with  every  single  Catholic  school  in 
Great  Britain,  except  those  in  one  Northern  diocese 
which  does  not  belong  to  us.  The  manager  of  each 
school  has  a right  to  correspond  with  us,  and  to  ask  us 
to  undertake  any  matter  of  difficulty  between  him  and 
the  Privy  Council.  If  a manager  considers  that  a 
difficulty  has  arisen  involving  principle,  lie  would 
naturally  write  to  us  saying,  “this  sort  of  thin®  has 
happened  ; it  seems  to  me  a principle  is  involve^  and 
I wish  you  to  take  it  up  and  present  it  to  the  Privy 
Council.”  This  we  do;  or  in  case  of  any  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  grant,  managers  constantly  write  to 
me,  and  say,  “ What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  or 
would  you  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee'  of 
Council  respecting  this.” 

25572.  The  managers  of  the  schools  are  I suppose 
generally  clergymen  ? — Yes,  and  the  chief  laity.  There 
is  a committee  of  management  in  the  case  of  every 
school  for  which  the  Privy  Council  made  a building 
grant.  There  must  be  a committee  on  which  laymen 
sit  as  well  as  clergymen. 

25573.  How  are  the  laymen  chosen? — There  are 
regulations  for  their  appointment. 

25574.  They  are  appointed  when  a building  grant  is 
made? — Yes,  and  there  are  regulations  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors  who  may  be  appointed  by 
subscribers  in  some  cases ; in  other  cases  the  bishop 
directs  the  appointment,  as  where  there  are  vacancies 
or  the  failure  of  original  members. 

25575.  Are  there  committees  of  management  in  the 
cases  of  schools  to  which  no  building  grants  have  been 
made? — That  entirely  depends  on  the  principal  manager. 
It  is  a thing  we  don’t  interfere  with  at  all.  There  are 
schools,  for  instance,  I take  it  in  which  the  mana"ers 
except  for  the  religious  part  of  the  school,  are  laymen ; 
schools  that  are  supported  by  laymen  entirely. 

25576.  Have  you  found  your  communications  with 
schools  where  there  are  local  committees  satisfactory  ? 

25577.  As  a general  rule  is  there  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  bishops  of  England  to  have  such  local 
committees  associated  with  them  in  managing  schools  ? 
— No,  of  course  individual  bishops  more  or  less 
incline  to  that,  but  as  a rule  they  never  refuse. 

25578.  Mr.  Stokes. — I think  you  have  said  that  the 
concordat  between  the  Privy  Council  and  your  com- 
mittee has  worked  generally  -with  perfect  harmony? — 
Yes. 

25579.  Have  the  terms  upon  which  building  grants 
are  offered  to  Catholic  promoters  of  new  schools 
been  generally  accepted? — I should  mention  one 
condition  of  them,  which  I think  is  the  only  in- 
stance I know  of  in  which  fairness  has  not  been  done 
to  Catholics.  We  have  more  than  once  thought  of 
remonstrating  about  it,  but  the  circumstances  were  not 
favourable,  and  so  we  desisted.  There  is  undoubtedly 
one  condition  which  I consider  very  unfair  indeed ; it 
is  this,  all  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  building,  improving,  enlarging,  and  fitting  up  day 
schools,  are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  voluntarily  contri- 
buted by  residents  within  a radius  of  four  miles  from 
the  school.  Now  such  a condition  is  extremely  fair 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Established  Church,  for  it  may  be  naturally  considered 
that  if  a school  is  wanted  in  any  particular  district  the 
residents  would  be  the  best  persons  who  are  to  judge  of 
that,  and  their  acts  would  show  whether  such  a school 
was  wanted.  The  very  reverse  is  the  ease  with  us. 
We  may  have  a poor  emigrant  Irish  population  in  a 
manufacturing  district  in  which  the  leading  manufac- 
turers are  exclusively  Protestant ; perhaps  themselves 
haring  sought  for  a system  of  schools  of  their  own,  and 
even  enjoining  their  people  to  send  then-  children  to 
such  schools.  A priest  is  appointed  to  such  a station* 
and  he  finds  several  hundred  Catholic  children  either 
going  to  no  school,  or  to  Protestant  schools,  the  parents 
being  obliged  in  some  cases,  especially  in  Scotland,  to 
pay  something  to  the  support  of  a school  which  does 
not  belong  to  their  own  religion.  The  priest  says 
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«tkis  is  a great  grievance.  My  children  are  being 
perverted,  I must  set  up  a school.”  He  sets  to  the 
work  and  he  finds  not  a single  Catholic  about  him  of 
perhaps  a higher  position  than  a manual  labourer.  Now 
this  rule  of  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  me  to  come  in 
for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  such  a man  raising 
a school  in  such  a district ; but  what  he  is  obliged  to 
do  in  many  cases,  is  to  go  about  himself  and  beg  for 
the  school,  while  the  residents  of  whom  the  Privy 
Council’s  rules  speak,  are  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
population  so  poor,  that  they  contribute  very  little  to 
the  building  of  the  school.  The  school  is  most  of  all 
wanted  in  that  particular  district ; but  the  operation  of 
the  rule  lessens  by  so  much  the  amount  that  would  be 
otherwise  given  to  the  Catholic  applicants. 

25580.  Has  no  way  of  avoiding  that  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself  to  your  mind? — Yes,  and  I have  suggested 
it.  I have  suggested  that  the  clergyman  who  begs  for 
the  schools  should  beg  for  them  under  this  condition. 
He  should  say  to  the  contributor,  “ I want  what  I am 
asking  you  for  to  build  schools  in  my  district ; but  if 
you  give  a contribution,  let  it  be  on  the  condition  that 
I may  present  it  as  my  own  subscription  for  the 
purpose.”  I don’t  see  anything  wrong  in  that,  and  I 
•don’t  know  whether  it  has  been  done  or  not. 

25581.  Are  not  the  collections  made  in  the  church 
or  the  chapel  regarded  as  so  much  locally  contributed  ? 
—Certainly. 

25582.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  a person 
wishing  to  advance  a scheme  of  that  kind  to  send  sub- 
scriptions to  a resident,  with  directions  to  put  it  on 
the  plate  1 — Certainly ; that  has  not  occurred  to  me. 

25583.  Can  you  say  how  many  Catholic  schools  in 
Great  Britain  have  taken  building  grants  1 — Sixty-four 
to  the  end  of  1867.  I don’t  think  there  is  one  in  the 
year  1868. 

25584.  Do  you  consider  that  a fair  proportion  ? — I 
consider  it  most  miserable.  This  is  referred  to  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Poor  School  Committee,  one  of  whose 
purposes  is  to  make  grants  for  the  building  of  schools. 

I read  from  the  report : — 

11  The  fact  is  noticeable  that  whereas  the  committee  have 
paid  322  grants  for  building  schools,  all  building  grants  paid 
to  Catholic  schools  by  the  Privy  Council  reach  only  to  the 
number  sixty-four  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1867.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  last  ten  years  present  the  fol- 
lowing scale  of  diminution  : — 


“Building  Gra 


1858, 

1859, 

1860, 
1861, 
1862, 

1864, ’ 

1865, 

1866, 
1867, 


received  by  Catholic  Scuools  from 


the  Privt  Council. 


iber  of  Schools. 

. 10 
. 6 
7 

. 10 
2 


Sums  granted. 
£ s.  d. 
10,369  15  5 
6,936  0 0 
4,100  0 0 
5,065  8 0 
340  10  0 
475  0 0 
835  4 0 
334  1 1 2 


“Thus  it  appears  that  in  1866  and  1867  this  Committee 
nave  paid  thirty-six  building  grants,  while  no  Catholic 
school  has  received  a Privy  Council  building  grant.  But 
the  small  extent  to  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  this 
grant  is  best  shown  by  comparison  with  another  community, 
whose  whole  annual  grant  is  about  equal  to  our  own.  The 
Wesleyans,  down  to  the  end  of  1866, had  received  in  build- 
mg  grants  £76,951  19s.  1 Or/. ; Catholics  £39,599  4s.  3d.” 


In  1866  the  Grant  disappeared  altogether,  so  thaf 
hardly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  schools  built  have 
received  the  Privy  Council  building  grant. 

25585.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  number  ol 
grants  is  attributable  to  the  small  rate  iu  aid,  or  to  a 
re  uctance  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  accept  the  terms 
o that  grant?— I think  both,  because  at  the  same  time 
timt  there  has  been  a very  large  reduction  of  the 
uathohe  applications,  there  has  been  also  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  Protestant  applications.  There  have 
nnen  various  causes  acting  to  produce  this  result, 
w rSard  t?  our8dves  Poverty  has  been  at  the  bot- 
° most  of  the  difficulties,  for  instance  there  has 
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been  an  impression  prevailing  that  the  Privy  Council  Feb.  is, 

require  too  expensive  a sort  of  school.  I know  one  

bishop  who  says  “ there  is  no  use  iu  my  applying  for  Thomas 
aid.  I had  better  have  a shed  than  no  school  at  all,  ^ l''es’  ei 
and  the  Privy  Council  won’t  accept  a poor  buildm°\” 

That  is  a strong  way  of  putting  it.  Many  undoubtedly 
consider  the  Privy  Council  require  a building  of  rather 
too  expensive  a character.  That  is  one  case,  but  there 
are  other  cases  also,  and  one  thing  which  has  operated 
unfavourably  is  a strong  suspicion  with  reference  to 
the  control  of  the  Privy  Council.  Some  years  a"o  cer- 
tain authorities  represented  that  the  Model  School 
Deed  did  put  the  school  under  the  control  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  such  a way  that  it  was  calculated  to  take 
the  property  from  the  trustees.  I think  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  proved  that  that  suspicion  was  entirely 
ungrounded.  I don’t  think  that  the  effect  of  that  sus- 
picion which  was  raised  by  a person  of  great  capacity 
and  influence  was  done  away  with ; however,  since  then 
a great  reduction  in  the  number  of  applications  has 
occurred,  and  I don’t  think  that  suspicion  has  been 
altogether  got  over.  I think  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a great  number  of  managers  suppose  the  school 
deed  does  put  the  school  in  some  way  or  other  under 
the  control  of  the  Privy  Council  in  an  unavoidable 
manner.  I believe  the  suspicion  is  entirely  ungrounded, 
and  that  if  they  would  read  and  study  the  Model 
Deed,  they  would  see  that  the  only  way  in  which 
there  is  any  interference  at  all  is  this,  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Model  Deed  have  the  power  to 
sell  the  property,  but  they  cannot  exercise  that 
power  without  the  permission  in  writing  of  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
without  his  consent  to  the  repayment  of  the  sum 
allowed  by  the  Privy  Council.  If  it  were  wanted  to 
build  a superior  school  in  a better  situation,  or  if  cir- 
cumstances required  the  removal  of  an  old  school,  per- 
mission must  be  obtained,  but  I have  no  doubt  such 
a permission  would  be  accorded.  It  is  the  sole  point 
in  which  there  is  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of 
proprietorship,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  is 
evidently  pointed  to  secure  the  dedication  of  the 
school  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built,  and  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  contributors  contributed 
their  money,  it  seems  to  me  a most  equitable  provision. 
Notwithstanding  that,  howevei-,  the  condition  has  to  a 
certain  degree  created  a prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  would  make  applications  for  grants.  There 
is  another  cause  which  may  come  under  the  head  of 
poverty,  but  more  remotely,  that  is,  that  no  Privy 
Council  building  grant  is  paid  without  it  being  stated 
at  the  time  of  pajnnent,  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
the  building  of  that  school,  which  would  not  be  satis- 
fied by  the  payment  of  the  grant.  Accordingly  many 
of  our  schools  being  built  by  loans  and  such  like, 
which  are  not  paid  off  at  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, applicants  are  deterred  from  applying.  That 
might  come  under  the  head  of  poverty.  One  more 
point  operates,  producing  rarity  of  applications,  that  is, 
that  the  power  to  accept  a building  grant  has  been 
left  entirely  optional  with  each  manager,  but  I imagine 
that  many  of  our  managers  do  not  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  our  connexion  with  the  Privy  Council, 
don’t  understand  its  bearings,  and  having  a general 
prejudice  very  naturally  against  connexion  with  tho 
Government  in  the  first  instance,  determine  against  it, 
without  having  heard  the  reasons  for  or  against  the 
connexion,  and  without  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  subject ; for  though  our  bishops  have  by  common 
consent  agreed  that  we  could  with  perfect  security  take 
the  building  grant,  as  well  as  the  annual  grant,  they 
have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  we  wish  our  clergy 
generally  to  accept  one  or  the  other. 

25586.  Would  you  say  that  practically  the  conditions 
of  the  Privy  Council  building  grants  are  not  such  as 
to  enable  the  poorer  congregations  of  Catholics  to 
supply  themselves  witli  school-houses  by  the  aid  of 
such  grants? — Well,  I think  that  at  present  they  are 
not.  Certainly  the  amount  of  aid  given  now  in  the 
case  of  small  schools  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
applying  for. 

7 F 
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Feb.  18  18G9.  25587.  Does  not  the  Committee  of  Council  make 

grants  toward  the  erection  of  teachers’  residences? — 

Thomas  W.  Yes,  by  a minute  of  the  code. 

Allies,  esq.,  25588.  Have  you  watched  the  operation  of  that 
minute  ? — I have,  but  not  to  be  able  say  what  propor- 
tion of  school  managers  have  built  school-houses  for 
teachers.  In  many  cases  they  have  done  so,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  not. 

25589.  Can  you  say  whether  the  addition  of  a 
house  for  the  teacher  has  been  found  advantageous  in 
the  working  of  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

25590.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  annual  aid  towards 
carrying  on  schools,  which  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Great  Britain  draw  from  the  Privy  Council,  including 
everything  ? — It  is  about  .£30,000  a year ; it  is  rather 
more  now,  £.31,316,  to  the  31st  March,  1867,  the  last 
published  account.  For  1865,  it  was  .£29,846.  They 
altered  the  year  in  1866,  so  that  I cannot  well  com- 
pare the  one  year  with  the  other,  but  it  may  be  stated 
generally  now  as  being  a little  more  than  £31,000  a 
year. 

25591.  How  are  these  total  amounts  distributed? — 
I find  that  out  of  the  £31,316,  £21,591  was  given 
for  the  education  of  55,842  children  in  England  in 
the  capitation  grant,  and  £1,528  was  given  in 
Scotland.  That  would  account  for  about  £23,000. 
Then  there  would  be  the  grants  for  the  training 
schools.  The  proportionate  expenses  of  the  Central 
Board,  which  should  be  taken  out  of  the  grant,  and 
there  would  be  the  building  grant,  if  any.  In  this 
case  there  were  none. 

25592.  To  whom  does  the  grant  earned  by  a school 
go? — To  the  manager. 

25593.  Is  the  manager  left  free  to  distribute  the  grant 
for  the  use  of  the  school  to  the  best  of  his  discretion  f 
— With  regard  to  teachers  trained  before  1863,  he  is 
bound  to  give  them  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
certificate  which  they  would  have  received  under  the 
old  regulation  of  the  Privy  Council.  With  regard  to 
the  teachers  trained  since,  he  is  free  to  make  his  own 
arrangements  with  them. 

25594.  Docs  the  manager  remain  under  any  re- 
sponsibility or  accountability  for  the  grant  of  public 
money  which  he  receives? — Yes. 

25595.  Is  he  bound  to  keep  school  accounts  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

25596.  Must  these  accounts  be  audited  ? — Certainly. 

25597.  Do  you  consider  that  a wise  arrangement ? 
— I do ; most  wise. 

25598.  Your  committee  deal,  I think  you  said, 
with  all  classes  of  primary  schools  throughout  Great 
Britain — have  you  ever  been  led  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  schools  which  are  aided  with ' those  which  re- 
main unaided? — I have.  I can  give  the  number  of 
schools  aided.  I find  there  were  645  schools,  under- 
standing by  schools  departments,  which  were  receiving 
aid  in  Great  Britain.  I wished  particularly  to  be 
able  to  give  the  number  of  unaided  schools,  but  I can- 
not give  it  accurately.  That  there  must  be  a consider- 
able number  may,  I think,  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  diocese  of  Westminster  there  were  130 
schools,  of  which  only  fifty- two  received  aid  last  year, 
and  seventy-eight  did  not  receive  aid.  That  propor- 
tion must  be  above  the  general  proportion  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  leads  me  to  conjecture  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Catholic  schools  that  do  not 
receive  aid. 

25599.  Can  you  offer  any  explanation  why  so  large 
a number  remain  unaided? — One  great  reason  is  the 
last  I assigned  in  a previous  answer,  for  the  not  re- 
ceiving building  grants,  and  that  is,  that  the  receiving 
or  not  receiving  grants  is  optional  with  every  manager. 
There  are  other  causes  for  it  operating  strongly.  For 
instance,  numbers  of  poor  clergymen  would  gladly 
place  schools  under  the  Committee  of  Council  if  they 
saw  it  would  not  cost  more — if  they  saw  that  the  con- 
nexion with  the  Privy  Council,  bringing  with  it  the 
necessity  of  having  a certificated  teacher,  would  likewise 
bring  with  it  such  a grant  from  the  Privy  Council  as 
would  at  least  pay  the  additional  cost,  I am  sure  they 
would  accept.  There  is  a general  dread,  I think,  that 


they  are  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  it.  There  is  a dread:  of 
what  is  unknown  of  the  inspection,  and  of  what  is  re- 
quired under  it ; but  I think  poverty  is  largely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulty. 

25600.  Do  you  think  the  restriction  of  grants  to 
schools  taught  by  certificated  teachers  explains  the 
number  of  schools  which  get  no  assistance  ? — I think 
it  enters  into  it  as  a cause,  but  by  no  means  explains 
it.  We  might  have  a larger  number  of  teachers  had 
there  been  a large  demand. 

25601.  Do  you  think  the  maintenance  of  this  re- 
striction is  wise  ? — I think  it  quite  essential. 

25602.  You  have  been  asked,  with  regard  to  reli- 
gious teachers  in  schools — would  you  say  that  on  the 
whole  the  Privy  Council  system  treated  them  with 
fairness? — Religious,  as  distinguished  from  secular 
teachers,  certainly. 

25603.  You  would  not  think  tliei’e  was  anything 
in  the  condition  of  their  religious  life  to  require 
them  to  be  put  upon  a different  footing  from  other 
teachers — any  regulation  which  would  necessitate  an 
inquiry  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  into  their 
religious  character  ? — Not  at  all. 

25604.  You  gave  a very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  denominational  inspection  ? — 
Yes. 

25605.  Has  that  matter  received  your  mature  con. 
sideration  ? — I should  say  that  such  a matter  has 
always  been  before  me  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

25606.  Is  it  because  you  would  regard  the  giving 
up  denominational  inspection  as  a concession  of  a pri- 
vilege you  now  enjoy,  that  you  would  object  to  it? — 
No ; on  the  essential  ground  that  I don’t  think  there 
can  be  a good  school  without  it. 

25607.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  refor- 
matory and  industrial  schools  ? — I do  not  visit  them 
officially,  therefore  my  acquaintance  with  them  is  not 
very  special. 

25608.  Are  you  aware  those  schools  are  denomina- 
tional schools?— Well,  they  are  to  a certain  degree— - 
not  completely  so,  because  they  have  not  got  a deno- 
minational inspection.  Our  reformatories  are  under 
the  condition  of  receiving  a Protestant  Inspector. 

25609.  So  far  as  the  teachers  and  children  go,  are 
they  not  separate? — Yes. 

25610.  Are  they  not  inspected  by  a common  Inspec- 
tor 1—  They  are. 

25611.  Have  you  heard  of  any  inconvenience  that 
has  arisen  from  that  undenominational  inspection  in 
the  case  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools? — 
Well,  there  is  considerable  heai't-buiming  about  it — a 
dislike  of  the  thing  in  itself — a dislike  that  the  schools 
are  not  under  the  Privy  Council  bxxt  under  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  Home  Secretary-  has  never  entered 
into  the  same  soil;  of  ai'rangement  with  the  Catholic 
body  that  the  Privy  Council  has  entered  into,  there- 
fore we  are  not  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  case  of 
these  schools,  on  the  ground,  I fancy,  that  those  be- 
longing to  them  are  in  a certain  sense  criminal  classes, 
so  that  the  State  possesses  over  them  an  exceptional 
jurisdiction.  But,  undoubtedly,  had  we  a sufficient 
number  of  Catholic  reformatories  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  an  Inspector,  we  should  ask  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Catholic  Inspector,  whether  we  got  it  or  not. 

25612.  Have  you  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
denominational  inspection  in  the  case  of  these  schools? 
— Some  few  years  ago  we  were  near  doing  so  ; I think 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  officially  entitled  to  speak 
for  classes  over  which  the  State  possessed  this  excep- 
tional jurisdiction  stood  in  our  way,  and  the  fact  that 
we  had  not  a sufficient  number  of  schools  to  occupy  the 
whole  care  of  an  Inspector. 

25613.  Was  not  the  undenominational  inspection 
here  canned  out  by  a Protestant  clergyman? — No  doubt., 

25614.  Can  you  say  whether  any  considerable  posi- 
tive evil  has  resulted  from  the  undenominational  in- 
spection in  these  cases  ? — I certainly  would  not  affirm it-> 

25615.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.—Wilh  respect  to  the  de-: 
nominational  inspection  in  England,  do  you  not  think 
the  State  has  conceded  that  point  because  in  the  Church 
of  England  schools,  the  Inspectors  have  to  .examine' 
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into  religious  instruction  ? — That  is  one  ground,  I 
think ; but  they  also  conceded  it  on  the  ground  of 
equality  of  rights  to  the  several  communities. 

25616.  Supposing  that  in  the  Church  of  England 
schools,  the  examination  into  religious  teaching  were 
given  up,  do  you  not  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
under  the  present  administration  of  the  Privy  Council 
all  the  Inspectors  would  be  laymen,  and  appointed 
without  regard  to  denomination  at  all  ? — That  would 
form  a special  ground  of  objection  to  those  examining 
Catholic  schools.  Our  bishops  would  say  we  object 
altogether  to  receiving  such  persons  as  Inspectors  in 
our  schools. 

25617-  With  respect  to  secular  subjects,  would  it 
be  for  the  reason  mentioned  before  that  history  must 
enter  into  the  teaching  ? — It  may  be  put,  I think,  most 
simply  in  that  form — elementary  history ; though  ele- 
mentary, it  involves  the  most  important  facts  which 
concern  the  human  race  for  eighteen  centuries ; these 
must  enter  into  the  instruction  given  in  every  school. 
Ifc  is  impossible  that  history  can  be  otherwise  than 
what  is  called  — controversial  if  you  like  — what  I 
should  call  religious.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  exclude 
the  grand  point  of  contention  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  whether  there  is  from  beginning  to  end 
one  eternal  church  of  God,  or  not — you  cannot  exclude 
it.  It  must  enter  into  the  subject  matter  of  instruction. 
The  Inspector  would  have  to  deal  with  it.  The  Catholic 
bishops  would  therefore  say,  it  is  a great  injustice  to 
us  that  we  should  be  asked  to  authorize  the  introduc- 
tion of  a teacher — for  such,  in  fact,  the  Inspector  is — 
into  our  schools,  who  does  not  hold  the  same  essential 
elements  of  belief  that  we  hold. 

25618.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  case  of  the  Government 
deciding  upon  a general  National  system  of  education 
for  England,  and  proposing  a scheme  of  undenomina- 
tional inspection,  do  you  think  the  Homan  Catholic 
body  would  secede,  and  decline  any  connexion  with 
the  State  ? — I cannot  tell  what  they  would  do  with 
regard  to  that.  This  1 am  quite  certain  of — they 
would  regard  it  as  the  greatest  possible  grievance. 
The  institution  of  an  undenominational  or  unsectarian 
system,  under  whatever  form,  or  with  whatever 
guarantee  for  liberty,  would  be  considered  a great 
misfortune,  and  a great  grievance.  Whether  they 
would  consider  the  best  way  of  meeting  such  a mis- 
fortune and  grievance  would  be  to  secede  altogether, 
and  set  up  schools  at  their  own  cost,  or  submit,  like 
other  classes,  and  neutralize  it  as  far  as  they  could  by 
then  own  teaching,  I cannot  tell.  That  would  be  a 
practical  matter ; but  the  other,  which  is  matter  of 
principle,  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind.  I am  quite 
certain  I am  speaking  their  full  sentiment,  that  they 
would  consider  it  a great  grievance,  and  a great  mis- 
fortune ; and  would  consider  it  a grievance  and  a 
misfortune  as  touching  them  more  than  any  other 
body.  What  they  would  consider  would  be  that  the 
institution  of  an  unsectarian  system  of  schools  would 
practically  be  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  element 
throughout  the  country,  and  against  the  Catholic. 

25619.  I noticed  the  word  you  used — “ unsec- 
tarian an  “ unsectarian  ” system  of  education  and 
schools.  I referred  only  to  an  unsectarian  system  of 
inspection  1 — It  is  the  same  thing. 

25620.  You  think  the  two  are  identical  ? — Yes. 

25621.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a case  of 
a Catholic  priest,  a manager  of  a school,  saying  that  if 
he  had  a Protestant  Inspector  he  might  hope  for  a 
larger  grant  ? — I can  imagine,  as  a matter  of  figure,  if 
he  thought  he  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  Catholic 
Inspector  he  would  say,  upon  my  word  I would  rather 
have  a Protestant,  who  did  not  care  about  such  things, 
than  such  or  such  a one. 

25622.  Is  it  not  the  case  at  present  that  there  is 
no  one  connected  with  the  Privy  Council,  until  we 
come  down  to  the  Inspectors,  who  is  a Catholic,  and 
therefore  able  to  give  the  Privy  Council  any  informa- 
tion peculiarly  relating  to  the  Catholic  body? — No 
doubt  the  fact  exists.  It  would  be  fairly  met  by  the 
Privy  Council  appointing  some  officer  always  repre- 
senting the  Catholic  element  so  far. 


25623.  Is  there  any  such  officer  at  present  ? — I Feb:  18,  1869: 
fancy  not.  

25624.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Might  there  not  be  Roman  W 

Catholics  of  eminence  amongst  the  Inspectors  of  the  M A*es’  es<1’’ 
Privy  Council  without  those  eminent  Roman  Catholics 
being  specially  connected  with  the  inspeetionof  Catholic 
schools  ? — Certainly.  If  Protestant  schools  were  will- 
ing to  accept  a Catholic  Inspector  there  is  no  principle 
which  would  prevent  a Catholic  from  taking  it.  For 
instance — which  is  the  nearest  case  to  it  though  it  does 
not  meet  it — there  are  certain  Dissenters  who  have 
accepted  Church  of  England  Inspectors. 

25625.  Mi-.  Stokes. — Does  not  your  body  contem- 
plate the  establishment  of  separate  schools  under  the 
Poor  Law  Board  for  destitute  children? — Yes. 

25626.  Do  you  anticipate  that  such  schools  will  be 
inspected  by  a Catholic  officer  or  will  you  be  content 
with  such  inspection  as  you  can  get? — We  must  be 
content  with  what  we  can  get.  It  will  be  a recovery 
from  a bad  state  of  things.  We  will  consider  it  better 
to  have  those  children  taught  in  Catholic  schools  by 
Catholics  though  inspected  by  a non-Catholic,  than  to 
have  them  in  a school  where  they  would  be,  and  are 
preyed  upon  without  mercy. 

25627.  Can  you  regard  the  matter  as  one  of  prin- 
ciple?— It  is  a principle  in  itself.  It  is  a question 
of  danger  of  different  degrees  to  be  undergone. 

25628.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  possible  it 
is  very  desirable  for  your  body  to  maintain  that  system 
of  inspection  ? — Certainly,  and  more  than  that,  I think 
with  us  it  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  with 
regard  to  any  other  class.  We  are  a set  of  minnows 
which  all  others  eat.  The  Dissenters  don’t  prey  upon 
each  other.  They  are  content  with  equal  right  for 
themselves.  There  is  a greater  antipathy,  no  doubt, 
between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters, 
but  even  with  that  feeling  of  antipathy  many  a Dissen- 
ter will  allow  his  child  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  school  as  there  is  so  much  alike  in  the 
teaching.  It  is  quite  different  with  regard  to  Roman 
Catholics.  There  is  a fundamental  difference,  so  that  we 
in  such  a system  of  unsectarian  education  should  be 
preyed  upon  in  a way  in  which  no  other  class  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  preyed  upon. 

25629.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  not  think  the 
Irish  system  would  be  accepted  as  guarding  against 
what  you  apprehend  ? — I think  the  whole  system  of 
Irish  education  is  an  exemplification  of  all  I say.  It  is 
a system  which  would  never  be  endured  by  the  people  of 
England.  For  instance,  if  the  four  and  a half  millions  of 
Irish  Catholics  were  English  we  should  have  driven  into 
the  North  Sea,  as  Dr.  Newman  once  said,  the  contrivers 
of  such  a system  of  education.  It  has  never  been  done 
in  any  country  but  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  done  here 
because  Ireland  is  a conquered  country.  It  would  never 
be  suffered  by  Englishmen. 

25630.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Are  your  ordinary 
schools  entirely  composed  of  Roman  Catholic  children? 

— As  a general  rule  they  are  so,  but  it  may  happen, 
that  in  a particular  district,  some  Protestant  children 
may  attend.  I have  heard  of  such  instances — in  appli 
cations  for  grants  the  matter  has  been  mentioned. 

25631.  They  are  exceptional  ? — Quite  exceptional. 

25632.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  England 
daim,  as  they  do  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries — 
at  least  in  this  country  — the  right  of  controlling 
education  in  general,  especially  that  of  the  young  ? — 

So  far  as  religion  and  morals. 

25633.  That  embraces  almost  all  subjects  ?■ — They 
would  by  their  own  statement  certainly  admit  it  em- 
braced the  whole  teaching  of  the  school,  partly  directly, 
and  partly  indirectly. 

25634.  Now,  do  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  Eng- 
land concur  quite  with  the  hierarchy  in  that  view  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to  education  ? 

— They  would  universally  admit  and  entirely  recog- 
nise that  the  management  of  the  religious  and  moral 
part  of  the  education  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
their  clergy — for  it  is,  in  fact,  a doctrine  of  our  faith. 

With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  education  system, 

I think  the  laity  would  claim  a certain  right  of  inter- 
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Feb.  18,  1869.  ference,  for  instance,  in  the  financial  part.  They  would  and  moderate  Protestant  went  to  examine  a Roma 

ThomasW  strongly  feel  that  a certain  control  of  the  financial  part  Catholic  school  he  could  not  ascertain  the  amount 

Allies  esq  belonged  to  them,  as  contributing  to  the  funds  very  of  secular  knowledge  acquired  by  the  children  suffi 

m.a.  ’ ’ largely.  ciently  to  enable  him  to  report  to  the  State  whether 

25635.  Would  they  claim  any  right  in  reference  to  that  school  was  in  an  efficient  position  in  reference  to 

education,  properly  so  called  ? — I think  so.  With  regard  what  is  commonly  called  secular  knowledge  ? I think 

to  the  secular  part  of  education,  the  three  primary  “R’s,”  so,  quite.  That  applies  to  all  classes  equally.  Ther 

as  they  ai-e  called,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  no  doubt  a man  of  intelligence,  and  practical  tact 

and  all  that  follows  upon  them,  they  would  claim  a and  kind  feeling  might  go  into  any  school  of  any  r&. 

certain  share  in  that.  Nor  is  there  any  division  be-  ligion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  examine  into  such 

tween  them  and  their  bishops  on  that  score ; the  matters — carefully  abstaining  from  entering  into  the 

bishops  would  fully  admit  they  had  a right  to  do  so.  religious  question — but  that  would  not  be  inspection 

25636.  I may  assume  then,  that,  in  England,  the  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word, 
clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  25644.  It  would  be  an  inspection  that  would  satisfy 
quite  at  one  in  reference  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  State  ? — It  might  satisfy  the  State.  My  argument 
primary  education  ought  to  be  conducted  ? — Yes,  I is,  it  would  not  satisfy  the  component  parts  of  the 
think  so.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty-one  years  State,  the  individuals. 

during  which  my  committee  has  represented  both  25645.  I cannot  find  there  is  any  other  subject,  ex- 
clergy and  laity,  there  has  never  started  up  anything  cept  history,  that  would  be  likely  to  necessitate  the  im 
like  a difference  in  principle  between  them.  traduction  of  controversial  considerations.  Why  mieffit 

25637.  I am  to  understand  that  the  Roman  Catholic  not  that  subject  of  histoiy  be  left  to  the  recognised 
clergy  and  laity  in  England  arc  quite  agreed  upon  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  let  those  who  set  so  high  a 
general  principle  of  primary  education  ? — I think  so.  value  upon  the  children's  knowledge  of  history  on 

25638.  Supposing  they  were  not  — supposing  a controversial  points  ascertain  that  knowledge  foi- 

considerable  portion  of  the  laity  believed  that  the  themselves? — That  means  then  the  exclusion*3 from 

clergy  claimed  too  much  in  reference  to  the  education  the  school  of  the  facts  which  concern  human  nature 
of  the  young,  would  that  make  any  difference  in  the  and  man  in  his  highest  capacity,  because  that  is  history, 
working  of  the  schools? — I think  it  would;  because  25646.  I assume  that  that  would  be  taught  by  the 
it  is  not  only  in  our  schools,  but  equally  I think  in  teachers  of  the  schools  themselves? — I don’t  see  how 
the  schools  of  the  Established  Church,  the  chief  mana-  it  could  be  excluded  from  the  ordinary  instruction  of' 
gers  practically  are  the  clergy,  sometimes  exclusively,  the  school.  It  would  surely  be  most  unnatural  to  ex- 
The  difficulty  the  Privy  Council  have  found  not  only  in  elude  the  points  of  primary  importance, 
reference  to  our  schools,  but  to  schools  generally — at  25647.  I speak  only  of  inspection — is  it  necessary 

any  rate  so  far  as  the  Established  Church  schools  as  for  the  Inspector  to  ascertain  these  ? — I understood 
well  as  ours,  is  to  find  three  laymen  who  would  manage  the  meaning  of  the  question  was  that  such  subjects 
the  money  grants.  As  an  ordinary  rule  it  is  found  that  should  be  excluded  from  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
the  clergy  alone  take  a strong  interest  in  the  matter.  school. 

25639.  Assuming  that  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  25648.  No;  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Inspector?— 
to  some  extent  prevailing  in  Ireland  between  the  Ro-  Then  the  result  would  be  that  the  inspection  did  not 
man  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  then  the  principle  that  extend  to  the  most  important  points  taught  in  the 
holds  in  England  with  respect  to  primary  education  school. 

would  not  apply  in  Ireland  ? — I don’t  quite  see  how  25649.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Is  not  this  plan  pursued1 
that  would  be ; I don’t  think  there  is  any  difference  in  very  often  by  Inspectors  in  England  on  controversial' 
principle  between  them  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  subjects  where  they  fancy  there  might  be  some  diffi- 

25640.  In  England  you  say  the  laity  claim  a certain  culty,  viz.,  to  ask  the  teacher  or  manager  to  examine 

right  with  regard  to  the  books  containing  secular  in  his  presence  ? — They  might  do  that — and  I should 

instruction.  They  do  not  give  up  the  right  of  ex-  admit  most  fully  that  the  practical  tact  of  a wise  and. 

pressing  their  opinion  in  reference  to  them  ? — I don’t  experienced  Inspector  might  manage  all  these  things.. 
think  the  question  has  arisen  in  England ; we  have  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  a Protestant  Inspector 
had  no  difficulty  on  the  subject.  might  examine  a Catholic  school  in  a very  fair  manner, 

25641.  I think  you  said  the  chief  difficulty  as  to  of  course  excluding  certain  points  ; but  his  tact  would 
having  non-denominational  Inspectors  arose  from  the  lead  him  to  exclude  these  points, 
fact  that  history  is  a necessary  portion  of  the  exami-  25650.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Do  you  think  the 
nation,  and  that  history  cannot  be  properly  examined  mode  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowie  would  be  a sufficient 

into  without  reference  to  what  may  be  called  contra-  means  of  ascertaining  the  knowledge  of  the  children  in 

versial  matters  ? — I rather  mentioned  the  subject  of  that  particular  department  of  history  ? — No,  I cannot 

history  as  bringing  out  the  principle  difficulty  in  the  think  that,  because  you  must  exclude,  in  fact,  the 

strongest  and  simplest  form.  whole  structure  of  history ; for,  literally,  it  extends 

25642.  Would  the  difficulty  apply  in  any  other  over  the  whole  eighteen  centuries, 
branch? — Yes;  it  applies  excluding  history  alto-  25651.  I mean  that  the  Protestant  Inspector,  instead 
gether.  I think  the  bishops  would  feel  that  the  intro-  of  examining  the  children  himself,  might  ask  the 

duction  of  an  Inspector,  who  is  pro  tanto  a teacher,  into  teacher  to  examine? — He  might  do  that  certainly, 

their  schools,  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  faith,  There  would,  of  course,  be  this  great  practical  danger,, 

would  be  a slurring  over  of  the  essential  differences  that  the  Catholic  teacher,  knowing  how  the  wind  lay, 

which  exist  between  the  two  communities.  It  would  would  take  care  not  to  bring  such  answers  out  as  would 

be  making  the  faith  that  we  profess  to  have  a truth  displease  the  Inspector-.  I think  that  is  very  certain 

less  clear  to  the  minds  of  all  the  children  imperceptibly.  to  occur,  from  an  instance  mentioned  by  a Cominis- 

I don’t  mean  to  say  a child  is  capable  of  drawing  out  sioner,  of  a Catholic  teacher  who  taught  the  children  a 
philosophically  the  fact.  But  the  fact  that  a person  particular  catechism.  We  should  have  the  same  thing 
appears  before  a child  in  a position  of  great  authority  in  another  form. 

in  the  school — with  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  25652.  The  Chairman. — Have  the  Roman  Catholics- 
distributing  to  them  the  State  assistance  to  the  schools  of  England  ever  alleged  that  the  requiring  the  nuns  to 
—that  such  a person  who  came  there  invested  with  to  submit  themselves  to  examination  before  they  got 
them  perhaps  a higher  authority  than  any  other  person  recognised  by  the  Privy  Council  as  teachers  was  an 
except  the  bishop,  should  be  not  of  their  own  faith,  it  insult  to  them  as  a religious  body? — No ; they  never 
is  a great  injury  to  the  child’s  faith  itself.  He  is  not  considered  it  an  insult,  as  their  attendance  was 
able  to  draw  that  out  philosophically,  but  he  knows  optional,  and  as  thez-e  was  a certain  pecuniary  advantage 
that  Mr-.  So-and-so  who  comes,  and  is  to  him  the  hand  attached  to  attending,  and  a certain  advantage  to  the 
of  the  State,  putting  the  school  in  possession  of  a certain  schools.  The  nuns  that  chose  to  undergo  that  exarni- 
amount  of  public  aid,  does  not  belong  to  his  own  faith,  nation  could  hardly  call  it  an  insult,  as  they  were  treated 
256-13.  Do  you  think  that  if  a sensible,  well-informed  with  perfect  courtesy,  and  as  there  was  no  examination 
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into  religious  matters.  It  was  only  a sort  of  tiling 
that  would  naturally  be  unpleasant  to  them. 

25653.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Are  you  aware  that  at  the 
last  examination  at  -Stockwell,  at  Christmas,  there  were 
six  Belgian  nuns  examined  for  certificates  ? — I was  not. 
I mentioned  before  that  candidates  of  ours  had  gone 
to  Protestant  training  schools  -near  them,  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

25654.  This  was  a denominational  Training  School 

one  for  Dissenters.  I visited  it  'with  a Mend,  Dr. 

Dunne,  and  we  ascertained  that  the  nuns  had  a private 
room  assigned  to  them,  and  that  being  in  ember  week, 
they  were  provided  with  the  food  that  they  desired ; in 
fact,  every  facility  was  given  to  them  to  keep  to  them- 
selves and  to  observe  all  their  rules.  Have  you  any 
other  instance  of  that? — The  only  instances  I know  of 
like  it  are  those  I mentioned  before  in  answer  to 
another  question,  cases  in  which  candidates  of  ours 
obtained  leave-  to  go  to  a Protestant  training  school 
nearer  to  them  than  the  Catholic  one,  in  order  to  save 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a journey. 

25655.  Is  there  any  instance  of  nuns  making  a de- 
mand to  be  examined  in  their  own  house  ? — I think  not. 

25656.  Mr.  Dease. — Would  that  be  objectionable? 

I don’t  think  the  Privy  Council  would  accede  to  it. 

They  have  only  three  Inspectors  to  manage  the  whole 
tiling.  Therefore  they  could  not  spare  an  Inspector 
to  do  that. 

25657.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Considering  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  now  sends  an  examiner  for  the  granting 
of  degrees  into  different  colleges,  might  it  not  be  done  ? 
— If  we  had  thirty  candidates  at  one  time  we  might 
prefer  such  a suggestion,  and  they  might  possibly  grant 
it  if  they  had  liberty  to  do  so. 

25658.  The  London  University  would  I believe  send 
an  examiner  for  three  candidates  ? — The  Privy  Council 
might  arrange  to  have  more  persons  available  for  the 
purpose  of  examining,  and  in  such  a case  they  might 
adopt  that  system. 

25659.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  see  any  objection, 
except  on  the  grounds  of  increased  expense,  to  sending 
Inspectors  to  the  candidates  for  examination  instead 
of  sending  the  candidates  to  the  Inspectors  at  a few 
places  ? — It  does  not  strike  me  there  is  any. 

25660.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  remember  that  before 
training  schools  were  established,  about  the  year  1854, 
an  examination  was  actually  held  in  the  school  adjoin- 
ing a convent  at  Liverpool  ? — I do  not  remember. 

25661.  Mr.  Dease. — You  stated  just  now  that  you 
believed  that  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  England 
were  completely  as  one  on  the  subject  of  education. 
May  I ask  whether  you  have  formed  that  belief  from 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any  public  expres- 
sion of  a divergence  of  opinion  between  the  clergy  and 
laity  about  primary  education? — I don’t  remember  any 
difference  that  has  arisen  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  I 
have  not  before  my  mind  any  instance  that  occurred 
since  I have  been  secretary. 

25662.  I am  speaking  of  any  expression  of  opinion 
of  the  Catholic  body  outside  your  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee ? — I don’t  remember  any ; I am  not  aware  of  any. 

25663.  Do  you  ground  your  belief  in  the  non- 
existence of  such  a feeling  upon  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  public  expression  of  it? — Yes ; and  I have  not 
heard  any  private  expression  of  it. 

25664.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  you  experience  any 
difficulty  in  getting  sites  for  schools  ? — In  some  places 
very  great  difficulty.  There  again  the  Privy  Council 
regulation  is  too  stringent  in  requiring  fee-simple,  or  if 
a leasehold  not  less  than  ninety-nine  years.  In  London 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  such  a thing.  Some 
most  admirable  schools  have  been  built  in  my  own 
parish,  and  nothing  would  induce  the  landlord,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  to  grant  a site  in  fee-simple.  He 
would  refuse  full  money  value — so  with  the  other 
great  London  proprietors.  Accordingly,  in  the  cases 
to  which  I refer  of  schools  in  my  own  parish  the  Privy 
Council  refused  to  grant,  and  we  lost  a couple  of 
thousand  pounds.  I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  many  building  grants  have  not 
been  obtained  by  us — that  is,  the  requiring  fee-simple 
sites.  The  Privy  Council  are  very  strict  on  that.  If 


they  admit  a lease  it  is  under  very  stringent  condi- 
tions. Altogether  they  make  very  great  difficulty  on 
that  point. 

25665.  The  site  is  vested  in  trustees  ? — Yes. 

25666.  By  whom  are  the  trustees  named? — By  the 
managers  of  the  school. 

25667.  Are  they  people  who  undertake  to  manage 
the  school  ? — Yes. 

25668.  And  they  are  the  trustees  ? — Yes. 

25669.  In  rural  districts  are  there  many  places  where 
there  is  a necessity  for  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  where 
therewouldbe  a difficulty  in  getting  sites? — OurCatliolic 
population  lies  very  much  in  the  great  towns,  and  it  is 
in  these  the  chief  difficulties  are  experienced  in  pro- 
curing sites.  It  is  much  more  easy,  generally  speaking, 
to  obtain  freehold  ground  in  rural  districts. 

2567 0.  Mr.  Stolces. — Is  not  the  great  object  in  select- 
ing trustees  to  choose  men  of  station  and  eminence 
whose  heirs  would  be  at  once  found  ? — Yes. 

25671.  The  trustees  are  what  are  called  “bare 
trustees”? — Yes;  simply  holding  the  property  sub- 
ject to  the  trusts.  It  was  suggested  that  each  diocese 
should  name  two  or  three  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  position  in  the  diocese,  who  could  act  as  trustees 
generally  for  schools  in  the  diocese.  That  was  not 
done.  I wish  it  was. 

25672.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Are  schools  held  by  a 
single  manager,  or  by  a Committee? — It  might  be  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual  manager.  In  order  to  get 
a grant  the  application  must  be  signed  by  three 
persons.  Practically,  the  management  might  be  in  one 
person. 

25673.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  case  of  an  application  for  a 
building  grant,  if  the  manager  were  able  to  show  that 
there  was  no  person  in  his  congregation  of  sufficient 
rank  to  join  him,  would  not  his  own  sole  management 
be  accepted  ? — Yes. 

25674.  Lord  Clonbrock. — "Who  appoints  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  ? — The  manager. 

25675.  A single  manager  or  a committee? — If  there 
were  only  one  individual  manager  he  would  appoint,  and 
if  there  were  a committee  the  committee  would  appoint. 
Practically  as  the  religious  instruction  is  for  the  clergy- 
man he  must  have  a potential  voice  in  the  matter — 
he  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  religious  teaching. 

25676.  Who  appoints  and  removes  the  teacher  ? — 
The  managers  would,  but  the  chief  manager  is  in 
almost  every  case  the  clergyman.  Of  course  if  there 
were  an  instance  of  a nobleman  or  gentleman  establish- 
ing a school  of  his  own  he  would  be  the  chief  manager 
of  the  school. 

25677.  Am  I to  understand  there  is  generally  a 
committee  of  management  ? — Generally. 

25678.  And  asingle  manager? — No,  “ the  manager,” 
as  he  is  called,  would  be  one  of  the  committee  of 
management. 

25679.  Is  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the 
master  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  manager? — The  dismissal  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  but 
if  the  dismissal  is  on  account  of  any  religious  matter 
then  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  priest. 

25680.  And  the  appointment? — If  a new  teacher 
were  to  be  appointed  succeeding  such  a dismissal,  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  I presume  of  the  committee  of 
management  of  whom  the  priest  would  be  one. 

25C81.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  case  of  a school  built  by  a 
landed  proprietor  upon  his  estate  who  appoints  ? — The 
landed  proprietor. 

25682.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  average  amount 
of  salary  your  teachers  receive? — The  masters 
receive,  I suppose,  from  .£40  with  chambers  to  £80. 
I would  rather  say  from  £50,  though  there  are  some 
get  only  £40.  The  female  teachers  receive  from  £30 
to  £50  a year. 

25683.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  they  pay  for  their  own 
residences? — I am  afraid  they  do  in  a great  many 
cases,  not  always. 

25684.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  you  can  state 
the  lowest  income  of  a schoolmaster  ?— I should  be 
afraid  to  state  the  lowest — it  is  something  so  miserable. 

[Adjourned.] 


Feb.  IS,  1869. 

Thomas  "W. 
Allies,  esq., 
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Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  J ustice  Morris. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  M.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


Secretaries 


Feb.  19,  18(5!). 

Cornelius 
Mahon y,  esq. 


Cornelius  Mahony,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


25685.  The  Chairman. — We  understand  that  there 
are  some  points  on  which  you  wish  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  your  evidence  1— Yes,  my  lord.  At  my  former 
examination  I was  asked  a question,  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  with  regard  to  what  he  termed  a secular  system 
of  instruction.  What  I understood,  at  the  time,  by 
the  term,  “ secular  system”  was  a purely  secular  system 
from  which  all  religious  teaching  was  to  be  excluded. 
The  question  was  explained  to  me  very  fully  after- 
wards ; but — I suppose,  having  the  other  idea  so 
strongly  before  my  mind — I gave  some  two  or  three 
answers  that  were  really  irrelevant,  and  did  not  touch 
the  question.  I have  since  considered  it.  I stated 
hurriedly  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  me,  whether 
I considered  that  system — by  which  I understand  the 
same  system  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  and  by  Mr.  Warren,  the  present  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court — equally  objectionable  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Church  Education  Society,  from  which  I 
of  course  dissent ; and  I stated  at  the  time  that  they 
seemed  to  me  equally  objectionable.  On  considering 
the  question  more  fully,  since  then,  I have  a very  clear 
conviction  that  such  a system  is  even  more  objection- 
able than  the  system  of  the  Church  Education  Society ; 
because  the  Church  Education  Society  enforces  no 
religious  teaching  upon  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  except  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  restricts  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Cate- 
ohism  and  Church  formularies  to  Church  children 
exclusively.  Besides,  the  Church  Education  Society 
fixes  exact,  definite  times  for  secular  and  religious 
instruction.  I recollect  having  seen  and  examined 
the  time  table  used  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools.  I inquired  some  time  ago  at  the  office  for 
a copy  of  that  time-table,  but  they  had  not  one  to  give 
me.  However,  I have  a recollection  of  one  that  is 


given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  House  of  Lords’  Inquiry 
in  1854 ; and  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  a 
National  school  could  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  time-table  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools.  Besides,  if  the  manager  was  not  restricted 
as  to  religious  teaching,  he  might  introduce  controver- 
sial teaching ; and  he  might  introduce  it  at  various 
times.  There  would  be  no  regulation  as  regards  time. 
If  it  was  my  duty — as  the  servant  of  the  State — to 
examine  the  school,  my  business  would  be  merely  to 
see  that  the  secular  education  was  sufficient.  And 
the  manager  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  introduce 
religious  teaching  fifty  times  a day,  and  introduce  reli- 
gious teaching  of  a controversial  kind.  Therefore,  I 
consider  it  even  more  objectionable.  Moreover  ex- 
ception was  taken  to  a statement  of  mine  on  the  ground 
of  my  note-books  being  carelessly  or  negligently  filled, 
Now,  whether  note-books  are  prospective,  for  example, 
note  of  a thing  to  be  done,  such  as  a lecture,  or  sermon, 
or  speech,  or  legal  argument,  or  whether  they  be  retro- 
spective, a person  may  make  very  meagre  notes  of 
either,  and  do  the  business  equally  well  as  if  he  had  the 
whole  thing  written  out  in  full.  Besides,  in  taking 
notes  of  a school,  there  are  two  things  to  be  done,  First, 
there  are  certain  statistics  to  be  taken.  I would  dis- 
trust my  memory  very  much  in  taking  these  statistics. 
But  I would  trust  to  my  memory  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  education  without  taking  a note  at  all.  As 
regaixls  the  report  that  was  quoted  at  my  examination, 
I had  a recollection  of  it,  and  I stated  that  I was  able 
to  say — on  my  oath — that  it  contained  more  than  one 
false  statement.  I have  since  examined  that  report 
more  carefully.  I have  it  here  before  me.  And  I 
am  able  to  state  most  positively  that  it  contains  at 
least  eight  mis-statements  where  I am  personally  con- 


Jolm  G. 
Richardson, 


John  G.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Bessbrook,  affirmed  and  examined. 


25686.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Mr.  Richardson,  may  I 
ask  what  is  your  residence  ? — Moyallen  House,  in  the 
couuty  of  Down.  The  factory  place  about  which,  I 
suppose,  I am  going  to  be  questioned,  is  Bessbrook,  near 
Newry. 

25687.  Do  you  reside  near  Bessbrook  1 — No ; I reside 
about  fourteen  miles  from  it. 

25688.  What  is  your  business  or  profession  ? — Linen 
merchant,  flax  spinner,  &c. 

25689.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  also? — Yes. 

25690.  In  what  neighbourhood? — The  neighbour- 
hood of  Newry. 

25691.  Near  to  this  place  Bessbrook? — Yes. 

25692.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent ? — Well,  I have  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
acres.  I have  what  was  lately  Lord  Charlemont’s  pro- 
perty in  that  neighbourhood  ; I really  forget  the  num- 
ber of  acres. 

25693.  At  what  time  did  you  begin  operations  at 
Bessbrook  as  a manufacturer? — In  1846. 

25694.  What  is  the  number  of  schools  that  you  have 


at  Bessbrook  ? — One  large  united  school  for  boys,  girls, 
and  infants. 

25695.  Your  schools  are  under  the  National  Board? 
— My  schools  are  under  the  National  Boai-d. 

25696.  Do  you  admit  clergy  of  different  denomina- 
tions to  give  religious  instruction  there  ? — No,  we  have 
always  refused,  so  as  to  keep  an  even  hand ; we  have 
refused  to  admit  any  clergyman,  except  as  a visiter,  and 
I believe  that  they  are  all  better  satisfied  that  we  did  so. 

25697.  Who  are  “ they  all  ” to  whom  you  refer? — I 
mean  to  say  that  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  all  better  satisfied  that 
we  held  an  even  hand  and  did  not  introduce  the  thing- 

25698.  Did  you  ever  permit  any  interference  with 
the  religious  principles  or  action  of  the  children  attend- 
ing  your  school  ? — No. 

25699.  Was  there  ever  the  slightest  wish  on  your 
part  that  the  children  should  receive  any  religious 
instruction  contrary  to  the  wish  of  their  parents? 
Certainly  not. 

25700.  Has  that  ever  been  made  a matter  of  com- 
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ulaiul  by  any  single  Roman  Catholic  parent,  directly 
or  indirectly1? — N ever ; I have  been  cross-examining 
our  manager  and  teachers  and  I never  heard  of  an 
instance,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  was  made 
when  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  called  in  1854—1 
think  it  was  in  1854 — and  I find  registered  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Newry  had  sent  him  to 
inquire  and  examine  our  schools,  and  he  examined 
into  the  report,  and  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  to  say  that 
it  was  false. 

25701 . Which  report  ? — A report  that  he  got.  Some 
complaint  was  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Newry,  and  he  employed  the  parish  priest,  the  present 
man  M‘Kevitt,  to  come  to  our  school;  and  I find 
registered  upon  our  books  a memorandum  which  I 
read  this  morning,  if  you  allow  me  to  read  my  manager’s 
report: — “I  remember  the  parish  priest  (M‘Kevitt) 
calling  my  attention  some  years  since  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  from  a communication  he  received 
from  the  Bishop  of  Newry.  Father  M'Kevitt  visited 
the  school  and  showed  me  his  reply  to  the  bishop,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  that  there 
was  any  ground  for  Kavanagh’s  statement;  Father 
M'Kevitt  further  expressed  his  approval  of  the  way  the 
the  school  is  managed.” 

25702.  Can  you  say  whether  at  that  time  when  Mr. 
Kavanagh  made  his  visit,  a great  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren were  Roman  Catholics1?— I cannot  remember  1 854, 
but  I have  always  tried  to  equalize  the  population,  and 
we  have  about  3,000  there,  and  we  have  about  1,500 
on  each  side ; we  have  tried  to  keep  about  an  even 
balance. 

25703.  Do  you  think  that  a good  arrangement  ? — 
Yes ; it  has  answered  well. 

25704.  Did  you  bring,  or  allow  to  be  brought,  any 
pressure  whatever  to  bear  upon  the  parents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  children,  so  as  to  secure  their  attend- 
ance at  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ? — No.  We  adopted 
a system  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  I first  put  my 
school  under  the  Board.  I corresponded  with  the 
secretaries,  and  I arranged  with  them  the  best  system 
I could  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  honestly 
the  intentions  of  the  Government ; and  the  plan  we 
agreed  upon  was  to  put  “ religious  instruction  ” over 
the  door  of  the  school,  and  to  commence  at  half-past 
nine,  for  half-an-hour,  leaving  it  entirely  optional  with 
the  children  to  come  or  not,  as  they  chose.  I may 
add  that,  since  the  schools  became  larger,  we  saw  the 
advantage,  to  prevent  any  jealousy,  of  appointing  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  the  male  school ; and  the 
consequence  was  that,  when  the  children  came  there 
at  the  half-past  nine,  if  any  Roman  Catholic  children 
did,  they  might  have  a teacher  of  their  own  persuasion. 

25705.  You  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends  1 — Yes. 

25706.  Your  teachers  were  Episcopalians  or  Pres- 
byterians at  first,  I understand  ? — I believe  they  were. 
Yes. 

25707.  Mr.  Kavanagh,  whom  you  have  named,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  before  this  Commission,  stated,  in 
regard  to  Bessbrook  and  other  places,  that,  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Roman  Catholic  children  by 
Protestant  employers.  He  says — “ In  the  year  1854, 
I visited  the  Bessbrook  mill  schools,  near  Newry, 
three  departments — boys,  girls,  infants — and  a fourth 
I did  not  see  working,  the  evening  school.  The 
teachers  were  all  Protestants  or  Presbyterians,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  children  were  Catholics.” 
Now,  at  that  time,  was  a great  majority  of  the 
children  Roman  Catholics,  do  you  think  ? — Well,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  a considerable 
majority ; because,  when  we  settled  first  there,  the 
population  were  largely  Roman  Catholic,  and,  to 
equalize  the  population,  I brought  up,  on  purpose,  a 
certain  number  of  Chrrrch  of  England,  and  Presby- 
terians, and  Methodists,  and  Fiiends,  so  as  to  mix 
them  all,  and  to  endeavour  to  create  harmony,  and 
avoid  any  political  or  religious  distinctions,  if  I 
possibly  could ; and  hence  we  have  had  peace  and 
comfort,  I think,  more  than  ordinary. 

25708.  He  says  also — “The  Scriptures  were  read 
daily  in  the  school,  and  the  Catholic  children  attended 


— and  in  answer  to  this  question — “ You  have  men-  Feb.  19,  1869' 
tioned  that  there  was  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  — — 

these  Catholic  children,”  his  reply  is,  “ Yes.”  Is  that  jy^ardeon 
true,  in  any  sense,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — Certainly  esq  ' ’ 
not,  so  far  as  I know.  I have  examined  our  late 
manager,  and  present  manager,  and  our  teachers,  and 
I never  heard  of  it : and  I am  sure  it  would  not  have 
been  done  without  our  instructions. 

25709.  When  asked  to  say  what  amounted  to  pres 
sure,  he  replied — “The  fact  that  these  were  the 
children  of  dependent  Catholic  workmen  of  these  em- 
ployers, and  that  it  was  expected  that  their  children 
should  attend  the  Bible  class,  and  that  they  conformed 
to  that  wish,  and  that  in  so  conforming,  they  were 
perfectly  well  aware  they  were  doing  a reprehensible 
act.  ” When  asked  again — “ Do  you  regard  that  as  pres- 
sure?” and  his  reply  is — “ Certainly;  quite  as  much  as  a 
landlord  asking  his  tenant  to  vote  at  an  election,  under 
a notice  to  quit.”  Did  you,  or  anyone  for  you,  at 
least,  with  your'  knowledge,  bring  the  least  pressure 
to  bear  on  a single  Roman  Catholic  parent  ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; I do  not  believe  they  ever  (fid.  The  only 
pressure  we  have  ever  used  is  to  force  the  children  to 
come  to  school.  We  tax  all  the  families  for  their 
children,  for  every  head,  suitable  to  come  to  the  school 
— that  is  to  enforce  them  to  be  educated. 

25710.  To  receive  what  sort  of  instruction? — To 
receive  the  ordinary  school  education — the  ordinary 
instruction  authorized  by  the  Board. 

25711.  On  the  day  on  which  this  evidence  was 
given,  I addressed  a note  to  you.  Would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  read  your  reply  of  October  27th,  beginning 
at  the  fourth  line  ? — [Letter  handed  to  witness.] 

This  is  my  handwriting.  (Reads) — “It  has  always 
been  our  wish  to  deal  fairly  and  honourably  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  best  system  of  education,  to 
bring  all  parties  into  one  focus,  and  create  kindly 
feelings  in  early  life.  The  best  proof  that  we  did  not, 
in  1854,  try  to  interfere  or  proselytise  is,  that  the 
head  master  was  a Presbyterian,  and  his  wife  was  the 
mistress,  and  the  assistants  Church,  we,  the  proprietors, 
being  ‘ Friends.’  When  the  boys  school  became  large 
enough  we  added  a Roman  Catholic  assistant,  who 
now  gathers  the  Roman  Catholic  flock  into  one  por- 
tion of  the  school,  and  teaches  his  religious  instruc- 
tion, whilst  the  head  master  instructs  the  different 
Protestants,  by  reading  the  Bible,  this  being  done 
half-an-hour  before  the  school  hour.  We  never  had 
one  complaint  amongst  our  three  thousand  people, 
that  we  can  remember,  of  any  interference  with  the 
religious  views  of  the  children.” 

25712.  You  had  partners,  I believe,  in  connexioii 
with  you  at  that  time? — I had  at  one  tune,  but  the 
concern  is  mine  now. 

25713.  Is  their  testimony  at  that  date  precisely 
similar  to  yours  ? — Yes ; I have  got  letters  with  me 
from  each  of  the  firm. 

25714.  Is  tlieir  testimony  similar  to  yours? — Yesi 

25715.  Then,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  put  in  the 
letter  of  your  brother  and  Mr.  Owden,  they  were  your 
partners  at  that  time,  I believe  ? — My  eldest  brother, 
and  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Owden,  were  partners 
up  to  1863.  There  is  a letter  from  our  manager  which 
is  of  more  importance,  because  he  was  the  direct  mana- 
ger, and  he  is  not  with  us  now,  and  he  was  a member 
of  tire  Church  of  England. 

25716.  And,  as  manager,  was  it  his  business  to  at- 
tend to  the  mode  of  conducting  these  schools? — Yes  : 
he  had  the  oversight  of  the  schools. 

25717.  Read  the  letter,  please? — Reads — 

“New  Lodge,  Antrim, 

“ December  2nd,  1868. 

“ Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  aware,  I was  manager  of  all  the 
establishment  at  Bessbrook,  in  the  year  1 864 ; and  I have 
much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  there  never  was  any  coercion 
used  nor  undue  influence  exercised  upon  Roman  Catholic 
children  to  induce  them  to  attend  religious  instruction  in 
the  National  school.  The  master  of  the  sciiool  at  that  time 
was  a most  conscientious  man,  and  strict  in  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  and,  I believe,  quite,  incapable  of  acting 
in  the  manner  complained  of;  and  if  either  he  or  any  other 
parties  had  so  acted,  it  must  have  come  to  my  knowledge.” 
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Feb.  19,  1869.  25718.  Who  signs  that1! — William  Dawson. 

25719.  What  was  the  name  of  the  teacher  at  that 

•£?h"  period  ! — Briars.  I have  a report  from  him.  He  has 

es'q.  ar<  8°n’  also  left  us.  He  is  in  another  school.  (Reads  letter) — 
“Belfast,  December  2nd,  1868. 

“ Dear  Sir. — I remember  the  visits  of  Head  Inspector 
Kavanagh  to  Bessbrook  National  School,  I think  about  the 
year  1854  (the  year  in  which  I was  married).  He  only 
paid  two  visits  in  my  time  to  the  school,  both  in  the  same 
week.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  my  time,  were  never  at 
any  time  in  a majority,  particularly  so  in  the  day  schools, 
and  in  the  night  schools  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
was  larger  than  in  the  day  schools ; but  as  no  religious  in- 
struction was  ever  given  in  the  latter,  they  should  not  be 
reckoned.  The  religious  instruction  given  during  my  time, 
consisted  of  reading  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures without  note  or  comment ; and  I can  safely  assert,  and 
am  ready  to  testily  anywhere,  that  no  pressure  was  ever 
directly  or  indirectly  brought  to  bear  on  Roman  Catholic 
children  or  parents,  to  cause  them  to  attend  religious  in- 
struction. Such  a proceeding  would  have  been  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  orders  given  to  me  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  concern. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Wij.i.iam  Briars,  Teacher, 

“ Saintfield  National  School. 

“ J.  G.  Richardson,  esq.” 

25720.  Is  there  a Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Bess- 
brook 1 — They  are  building  one  now. 

25721.  And  a Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ! — Yes. 

25722.  Did  he  ever  express  his  satisfaction,  can  you 
say,  with  the  impartial  manner  in  which  the  schools 
were  conducted! — Yes;  he  called  with  this  complaint, 
and  showed  the  complaint,  and  showed  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  bishop,  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  in  it. 

25723.  You  say  that  you  have  an  assistant  teacher 
at  present  a Roman  Catholic! — Yes. 

25724.  Was  ho  connected  with  the  school  in  any 
way  in  1854! — He  was  a child  there. 

25725.  Can  you  say  of  what  age! — I cannot  remem- 
ber. He  is  somewhere  between  twenty  live  and  thirty. 

257 26.  Do  you  know  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
subject  referred  to! — Certainly;  he  says  that  there 
never  was  any  influence  used  upon  him,  or  upon  any 
one  else  that  he  knew  of. 

25727.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  Authorized  Version  was 
read  generally  in  the  school,  was  it! — Half  an  hour 
before  the  school. 

25728.  And  did  any  Roman  Catholic  join  in  read- 
ing the  Authorized  Version! — No,  I rather  think  not. 
So  far  as  the  schoolmaster  says,  not ; and  we  know 
that  there  was  so  much  jealously  that  we  were  particu- 
larly anxious  to  avoid  it ; and  my  present  manager, 
who  has  had  the  management  of  the  schools  since  1857 
(I  read  from  his  report)  says — “ I do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a Roman  Catholic  child  has 
received  religious  instruction  from  a Protestant  teacher 
since  1857. . No  complaint  was  ever  made  to  me,  and 
I do  not  think  it  occurred.” 

25729.  But  we  are  dealing  with  1854 1 — But  I have 
read  you  the  master’s  report  then,  and  the  manager’s 
report. 

25730.  Does  he  state  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
attended  the  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version! — 
(Reads.)  “The  religious  instruction  given  during  my 
time  consisted  of  reading  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment ; and  I can  safely 
assert  and  am  ready  to  testify  anywhere  that  no 
pressure  was  ever  directly  or  indirectly  brought  to  bear 
on  Roman  Catholic  children  or  parents  to  cause  them 
to  attend  religious  instruction.”  He  does  not  say  it ; 
but  all  I can  say  is  for  myself,  that  from  the  time  when 
we  first  commenced  there,  particularly  jis  we  knew  it 
was  in  a Roman  Catholic  district,  that  I gave  special 
instructions  (for  it  nearly  all  came  from  me  as  the 
member  of  the  firm  who  took  the  most  active  interest 
in  that  branch  of  the  business)  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
children  should  bo  brought  there  at  all,  and  that  notice 
should  be  sent  to  the  parent  if  a child  came.  Now 
I find  from  our  manager,  that  since  1857,  that  has  been 
carried  out.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  taught 


before  we  appointed  this  teacher,  the  parent  was  im- 
mediately informed. 

25731.  But  it  may  have  happened  so  far  as  any 
evidence  we  have  had  before  us,  that  Roman  Catholics 
did  attend,  though  the  teacher  says  he  used  no  com- 
pulsion 1 — It  may,  but  I do  not  think  it  was  at  all  likely, 
because  it  was  contrary  to  instructions.  We  agreed 
upon  a plan  with  the  Commissioners,  if  I remember 
right,  that  we  should  notice  the  parents  immediately, 
but  we  would  not  turn  the  children  out  if  they  did 
come. 

25732.  Was  that  in  1854 1 — Always ; from  the  time 
the  school  commenced. 

25733.  Every  child  that  can  attend  the  school  is 
obliged  to  pay — you  deduct  it  from  his  parents  1 — Yes. 

25734.  Then  is  not  the  child  therefore  obliged,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  that  amount  of  money  to  attend 
the  school  1 — Not  before  ten  o’clock.  They  all  under- 
stand perfectly  well,  that  the  religious  instruction  takes 
place  from  half-past  nine  to  ten,  and  they  do  not  come 
there  if  they  do  not  want  it. 

25735.  And  if  a child  happened  to  come  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before! — He  would  go  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  teacher  now. 

25736.  But  I am  speaking  of  1854! — Then  the 
parent  would  be  immediately  informed. 

257 37.  But  have  we  any  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
that  in  every  case  such  did  occur ; or  have  we  any 
evidence  to  prove,  in  fact,  that  it  may  not  have 
occurred  that  Roman  Catholics  did  attend ! — I could 
not,  of  course,  positively  prove  the  thing,  for  I was  not 
present  to  see. 

25738.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Did  you  not  state  to  this 
Commission  and  also  give  the  statement  of  this  teacher 
who  acted  for  so  long  a time,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  had  sent  down  one  of  his  clergy  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  that  that  clergyman  sent  a report  to 
his  bishop  saying  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
charge ! — Yes,  he  read  the  letter  and  very  kindly  came 
forward.  We  should  not  have  known  anything  about 
it  if  he  did  not  volunteer  it  himself.  He  came  to  the 
office  and  showed  us  the  letter  and  showed  us  his 
answer. 

25739.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Are  those  the  only 
schools  under  your  management! — I have  schools 
under  the  Board  of  the  same  character  at  Moyallen, 
where  I live. 

25740.  Are  you  prepared  to  offer  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  mixed  education  as  suited  to  this 
country ! — If  I am  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

25741.  If  you  please! — It  is  a subject  in  which  I 
have  taken  a very  great  interest  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, approving  of  the  system,  and  I was  very 
anxious  to  see  it  carried  out  honourably  and  fairly, 
because  I believe  it  the  best  calculated  for  the  harmony 
of  this  country ; and  I have  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion.  I believe,  if  faithfully  worked  and  earned 
out,  it  is  the  best  system  to  promote  harmony  in  this 
country,  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  that  I can 
offer  is,  that  there  has  been  no  proselytism  of  any  kind. 
We  have  been  inquiring,  and  out  of  our  large  popula- 
tion, in  both  places  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  for 
twenty-two  years,  there  is  no  single  instance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  child  grown  up  who  has  changed  his 
religious  name,  whilst  there  are  a few  grown  up  people 
who  never  were  at  the  school,  who  have  changed  on 
both  sides.  There  is  not  a single  child  changed,  and 
I have  made  inquiry. 

25742.  In  connexion  with  the  school! — In  connexion 
with  the  school. 

25743.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  system  of  united 
education,  you  have  stated  that  it  promotes  harmony 
and  mutual  forbearance,  I think,  amongst  the  people. 
Do  you  regard  it  as  necessary,  or  as  desirable,  for  the 
pi’omotion  of  the  temporal  and  the  social  welfare  of 
the  people  1 — Yes  ; I believe  that  the  result  with  us 
has  been  as  explained,  that  the  fact  of  the  young  people 
being  brought  up  together  at  schools,  and  meeting  to- 
gether at  schools,  and  playing  together,  has  produced 
a regard  for  each  other  in  afterlife,  however  they  may 
differ  upon  religious  opinions,  so  that  the  young 
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people  hare  not  the  same  bitter  feelings  towards  each 
other  that  their  parents  had. 

25744.  Now,  on  pecuniary  and  other  grounds,  do 
you  consider  this  system  of  education  advantageous  or 
otherwise  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  with  regard,  for 
instance,  to  the  population  of  this  district  of  Bessbrook 
— do  you  require  any  police  to  keep  the  peace  there  1 
No ; we  have  neither  police,  public-house,  nor  pawn- 
broker’s shop.  They  all  go  together,  I think,  very  much. 

2574-5.  Any  quarrelling  amongst  the  people  on 
account  of  religion  and  religious  distinctions  1 — I can- 
not say  that  there  is  none,  but  there  is  less  than  in 
most  places. 

25746.  Are  the  parties  in  your  employment  for  the 
most  part  Irish  ? — A large  proportion  are  Irish.  There 
are  a few  sprinklings  of  English  I brought  over  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  harmony  of  the  place,  as 
they  are  not,  generally,  political. 

25747.  As  you  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with 
parties  from  all  districts  of  this  country,  can  you 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  views  of  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  in  reference  to  mixed  education  as  suited  to 
the  country? — Yes ; I know  several  who  hold  my  opi- 
nions on  the  subject.  I know  one  especially,  the  late 
member  for  Newry,  Brady,  of  Newry,  who  has  very 
strong  opinions  in  favour  of  the  present  system. 

25748.  Has  he  expressed  it  ? — Yes  ; not  very  long 
since,  at  the  last  election  ; he  was  speaking  upon  it  as 
.a  subject  in  which  he  takes  the  very  interest  that  I 
do. 


25749.  Has  he  stated  anything  definite  that  you 
feel  at  liberty  to  state  now  ? — Nothing ; except  that  he 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  as  the  system  best  suited 
for  the  country. 

25750.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — When  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentleman  stated  his  opinion  and  expressed  his 
opinion  to  you  as  favourable  to  the  system  of  united 
education,  you  mentioned  it  was  at  the  time  of  an  elec- 
tion?— Well,  it  was  previously  ; it  was  in  speaking  of 
political  subjects.  He  was  speaking  to  me  as  to  who 
ought  to  be  returned  for  Newry,  and  what  the  points 
of  consideration  on  his  mind  were  ; and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  he  said  that  that  was  one  great  point. 
It  is  a favourite  hobby  that  he  rides. 

25751.  He  knew  that  you  were  warmly  in  favour 
of  that  view  ? — I do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not ; 
I dare  say  he  did.  He  found  that  we  agreed. 

25752.  It  was  not  with  the  view  of  conciliating  your 
political  support  ? — No  ; not  the  least ; he  supported  it, 
and  was  in  Parliament  at  the  time  it  passed,  and  he 
was  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

25753.  Do  you  consider-,  then,  from  the  opinions,  so 
far  as  you  have  heard  them  expressed,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  middle  class  and  gentry  of  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquained  have  not  any  hostility  to  the 
existing  system  of  united  education? — No;  I cannot 
say  that.  I believe  that  directions  from  head-quarters 
are  so  strong  upon  the  subject  at  present  as  to  carry  de- 
nominational education  with  a large  majority.  All 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  think  for  themselves,  who 
do  not  think  for  themselves,  are  influenced  in  that  dircc- 
tion,  opposed  to  the  system  instead  of  being  in  favour 
of  it.  But  there  are  a few  men  who  think  for  them- 
selves, belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  whom  I 
know.  I do  not  consider  that  I should  be  justified  in 
Mentioning  their  names,  because  it  would  be  scarcely 
arr ; but  in  coming  in  contact  with  those  with  whom 
1 am  intimate,  I know  they  were  decidedly  of  my 
opimon  on  the  subject. 

25754.  From  your  experience,  do  you  infer  that 
some  ol  the  opposition  to  the  united  system  of  edu- 
ca  ion  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  your  acquaint- 
ance is  derived  from  what  you  described  as  directions 
hom  head-quarters  ? — Yes  ; the  answer  has  been  given 
“ ’ , kavc  received  a direct  answer  to  a question, 

it  has  been  the  orders  of  our  bishop,  and  the  arch- 
wsnop  has  such  an  opinion,  and  we  have  a right— we 
Ti,p'e  ito  anti  we  do  hold  that  opinion.” 

Dot  t llnk  for  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt 


about  it. 

25755.  Mr.  Stolces— What 


is  the  practice  of  the 


Society  of  Friends  in  conducting  schools  for  the  Feb.  19,  1SG9. 
better  classes? — Private  schools.  — ■ — 

25756.  Are  such  schools  strictly  denominational  j^ehaSson 
schools  ? — They  are.  CSq’ 

25757.  Why  do  you  prefer  one  system  for  the 
better  class  children,  and  another  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren ? — I think  the  same  answer  might  be  given,  as  to 
the  question,  why  do  the  higher  classes  of  different 
religious  persuasions  choose  to  select  schools  under 
Church  of  England  clergymen,  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  &c.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  they  send  their  children  to  those  in 
whom  they  have  entire  confidence,  as  to  their  moral 
and  religious  training. 

25758.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  the  same  freedom 
were  allowed  to  the  poorer  classes  they  would  prefer 
to  place  their  children  with  those  in  whom  they  had 
confidence? — But  I was  going  to  say,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  same  class,  the  same  rank  in  life,  connected 
with  our  own  Society,  of  which  we  have  some  two  or 
three  liundx-ed  in  Bessbrook,  we  apply  the  same  argu- 
ment exactly,  and  they  go  to  the  same  school. 

25759.  Will  yon  allow  me  to  read  the  following 
passage,  from  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission : — 

“ The  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  all  under  the 
care  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Society,  which  are 
held  for  religious  purposes  in  the  districts  in  which  the 
schools  are  situate.  They  are  also  governed  by  committees, 
which  are  confined  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  masters  belong  to  that  body,  and  the  system  of  re- 
ligious instruction  is  that  adopted  by  the  Society.  One  of 
the  institutions  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  distressed 
children,  being  descendants  of  persons  who  have  been 
Friends,  but  who  have  left  the  Society.  It  is  kept  entirely 
distinct  from  those  intended  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  others  in  full  membership,  but  all  the  pupils  are 
brought  up  in  the  religious  principles  of  the  Society,  and 
upon  a plan  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  Other  institutions.” 

Does  that  statement  represent  the  practice  ? — Yes. 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  this,  for  instance,  we  have 
not  what  is  called  poor  in  the  Society,  and  if  a family 
belonging  to  the  Society  are  poor  and  cannot  educate 
their  children  themselves,  boarding  schools  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  ; and  now  in  schools  of  that  kind,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  the  parents  give  £5  a year,  or 
more  if  they  can,  though  the  education  costs  .£25. 

Now,  we  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  apply  that  rule 
to  people  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  who  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England,  or  we  should  get  the  credit  of 
proselytising  by  paying  £20  a year  for  them.  That  is 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  we  take  to  educate  our 
children ; those  belonging  to  the  poorer  members  of 
the  body ; but  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  send  them,  as  other  gen- 
tlemen do,  to  England.  My  own  son  was  sent  to  a 
pi-ivate  school  near  London.  And  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  who  can  afford  it,  educate  their 
children  exactly  on  the  same  principle,  and  they  send 
them  to  those  in  whom  they  have  most  confidence. 

25760.  In  reference  to  the  children  of  persons  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Society,  but  who  have  left 
the  Society,  is  it  consistent  with  your  principles  to 
give  them  the  religious  instruction  of  Friends? — We 
take  up  the  poor  children,  because  their  parents  or 
their  grandparents  have  lost  their  membership  by  some 
misconduct  or  other,  and  as  they  have  not  united 
themselves  with  any  other  religious  body.  We  have 
found  a good  many  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  quite  or 
almost  without  education,  not  connecting  themselves 
with  any  body,  and  we  have  formed  a school  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  for  educating  them.  They  cost  about 
£15  or  £16  a year  a head,  and  the  parents  contribute 
nothing ; so  that  it  is  what  may  be  called  a charitable 
school. 

25761.  Are  those  charity  boys  brought  up  strictly 
in  the  religion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ? — Of  course. 

25762.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  not  this  differ- 
ence or  distinction,  that  such  children  attending  those 
schools  are  sent  away  from  home  influences  ? — 

Altogether. 

25763.  Whereas  the  children  of  the  National  schools 
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Feb.  19,  1869.  of  the  country  are  under  home  influences  from  day  to 

day  ? — Yes ; but  the  same  class  of  children  at  Bess- 

Rv/a  d riii  brook,  where  a National  school  is  provided,  are  not 
eiq.  T 8 ’ sent  there  at  all.  They  are  picked  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  county  where  there  are  no  schools,  and  the 
parents  cannot  feed  them,  or  are  drunken  and  ill- 
behaved  ; and  they  are  brought  into  this  focus  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  them  good,  and  getting  situations  for 
them  afterwards. 

257G4.  Judge  Morris. — Has  Mr.  Brady,  who  in- 
formed you  of  his  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
National  system  of  education  at  present  established  in 
-Ireland,  taken  any  open  mode  of  explaining  his 
opinions  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  has,  because  I 
make  it  a point  never  to  attend  political  meetings.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  he  may  have  said  or  done.  I 
only  know  the  conversation  that  took  place  between 
us  when  we  met  as  a committee  to  know  who  was  to 
represent  Newry,  whom  we  were  to  support,  and  on 
what  grounds.  Ho  stated  there  before  the  other  gentle- 
men and  myself  his  opinion. 

257G5.  You  stated  that  he  advocated  it  in  Parlia- 
ment 1 — So  I understood  from  him  that  he  did. 

257GG.  Has  this  gentleman  been  in  Parliament  for 
the  last  thirty  years  ? — Well  it  is,  I suppose,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years. 

257G7.  Has  he  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 
Parliament  1 — I am  not  aware  ; but  he  has  been  in 
Parliament  since  the  N ational  Board  has  been  in  ex- 


25708.  But  that  is  some  thirty-five  years  ago? — 
Yes ; 1 know. 

257G9.  Was  it  at  a political  meeting  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  you  ? — Well,  it  may  be  called  so 
or  not.  It  was  a private  meeting  to  consult  together 
whether  we  could  agree  upon  some  member  calculated 
for  the  best  interests  of  Newry. 

25770.  He  was  a Roman  Catholic? — Yes. 

25771.  Then  he  yielded  to  that  portion  of  the  com- 


mittee  ? — No;  excuse  me;  quite  the  reverse- 

because  he  propounded  it  himself. 

25772.  Then  he  wished  to  avoid  the  imputation 
probably  that  he  might  be  suspected  of — of  being  an 
opponent  of  the  National  system ; and  he  volunteered 

at  this  mixed  committee ? — No  ; it  is  a favourite 

hobby  of  his,  and  therefore  he  propounded  it. 

25773.  Did  any  other  leading  Roman  Catholic.gen- 

tlemen  in  Newry  attend  at  that  private ? — Several 

of  them. 

25774.  Did  they  propound  the  same  hobby? — No  : 
they  prefei-red  to  leave  the  question  out  altogether. 

25775.  They  -wished  the  question  to  be  left  -out 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

25776.  Then  from  all  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  who  attended  the  meeting  wishing  to  leave 
the  question  out  altogether,  did  not  you  infer  that  their 
views  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  gentleman 
with  the  hobby? — Some  of  them  were,  but  perhaps 
some  of  them  were  more  than  half  convinced. 

25777.  Was.not  the  principal  object  of  this  mixed 
committee  who  had  a common  object  in  bringing  in  a 
particular  member,  to  sink  their  differences  and  put 

forward  a platform  that  they  could  all  agree  upon  ? 

No  doubt  of  that ; that  was  the  ground  upon  which  he 
put  forward  his  statement. 

25778.  This  was  a hobby  ? — Yes. 

25779.  And  was  this  hobby  about  the  National 
system  of  education  put  forward  as  a part  of  the  plat- 
form upon  which  the  candidate  was  to  be  put  forward  ? 
— No  ; we  agreed  to  leave  it  out.  We  had  enough  to 
do  with  the  Church  question  at  the  moment. 

25780.  Mr.  Stokes. — At  the  time  you  have  referred 
to — twenty-five  years  ago — was  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Newry  a decided  supporter  of  the  National 
system  ? — I do  not  remember.  I have  no  idea  at  all. 
I know  that  the  Bishop  of  Belfast  was,  whom  I knew  : 
but  I never  knew  the  Bishop  of  Newry  at  all  in  any 
way. 


Rev.  John 
Winthro]) 
Ilacketl. 


The  Rev.  John  Winti-irop  ITackett,  sworn  and  examined. 


25781.  The  Chairman.- — Do  you  hold  any  ecclesias- 
tical appointment? — Yes,  my  lord,  I am  the  Incum- 
bent of  St.  James’s  Church  near  Bray. 

25782.  Do  you  reside  there  ? — Yes,  having  an 
official  residence  also  in  Dublin. 

25783.  What  is  the  office  which  you  hold  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Incorporated  Society? — That  of  secre- 

25784.  Where  is  your  office? — 73,  Ilarcoui-t-street, 
Dublin. 

257  85.  What  are  your  duties  as  secretary  ? — My 
duties  are  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  General 
Board  and  Committee  of  the  Society,  the  general 
management  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  the 
visiting  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time  according  as 
the  Board  directs,  attending  the  annual  examinations 
in  these  schools,  and  competitive  examinations  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  free  places  on  the  foundation, 
and  the  general  conducting  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society. 

25786.  Have  you  anything  to  do  either  with  receiv- 
ing the  rents  of  the  Society  or  managing  its  estates? — 
Nothing  whatever. 

25787.  How  many  schools  are  there  that  you  inspect? 
— We  have  in  all,  my  lord,  eight  boarding  institutions, 
six  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  and  thirteen  day  schools 
wholly'  or  in  part  supported  by  the  Society. 

25788.  Where  are  the  first  class  situated  ? — One  is 
situated  near  Dublin,  at  Santry,  our  training  institu- 
tion ; the  other  institutions  are  scattered  through 
Ireland.  There  is  one  in  Dundalk,  one  in  the  county 
Westmeath,  one  in  Athlone,  another  in  Sligo,  and 
another  in  Kilkenny.  These  are  our  boarding  institu- 
tions for  boys.  Then  there  are  two  girls’  institutions 
besides,  one  in  Roscommon,  the  other  in  Kildare. 

25789.  Whom  do  you  train  in  your  training  estab- 
lishments ? — Those  who  are  drafted  from  our  other  insti- 
tutions. After  they  have  passed  four  years  in  our  insti- 


tutions in  the  country  they  are  re-examined ; it  is% 
a competitive  examination  amongst  our  senior  classes. 
From  these  we  select  a certain  number  who  arc  sent 
to  Santiy  school  to  receive  a more  advanced  class  of 
education. 

25790.  How  long  do  they  stay  at  Santry?— From 
one  year  to  two  years. 

25791.  What  becomes  of  them  after? — They  are 
qualified  to  obtain  places  perhaps  in  the  Civil  Service. 
They  are  largely'  sought  for  as  science  teachers  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  England,  and  some  are  required  for 
our  own  schools ; more  find  their  way  into  Trinity 
College,  having  obtained  classical  instruction  in- -the 
school,  and  from  their  very'  superior  scientific  education, 
are  enabled  to  obtain  very  high  places  in  the  University. 

25792.  Have  these  boys  learned  classics  before 
coming  to  Santry? — Some  have  in  our  Provincial 
institutions,  but  it  is  of  a very  elementary  character. 

25793.  At  Santiy,  do  you  give  them  a commercial 
education,  or  a partially  classical  and  mathematical  ? — 
We  do  not  undertake  the  classical  education  at  all, 
for  our  Society  was  incorporated  for  promoting  English 
Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland.  The  object  is  to  edu- 
cate them  for  commercial  situations,  and  classics  have 
been  superadded  where  the  boy’s  expressed  a desire  for 
them.  I have  drawn  up  a brief  statement  which  con- 
tains, I dare  say,  by  anticipation,  answers  to  many  of 
the  inquiries  that  might  be  made ; it  is  as  follows 

“ The  schools  formerly  called  Protestant  Charter  Schools. 
were  incorporated  in  the  year  1783. 

“The  Society  was  endowed  by  annual  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  received  private  bequests  and  donations. 

“ The  Management  is  by  a General  Board  and  Executive 
Committee  of  fifteen,  chosen  out  of  the  members  at  large. 

“ The  Society  consists  of  II  is  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland.  Chief 
Judges,  some  of  the  nobility,  clergy  and  gentry  of  Ireland. 

“ The  Government  Grant  was  finally  withdrawn- in  f S3-, 
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snd  a change  in  the  system  of  the  Society  was  thus  neces-  qualify  a member,  but  the  Board  have  abolished  that  Feb.  19,  1869. 


••  There  are  now  eight  Boarding  Institutions  (six  for  boys 
ami  two  for  girls),  and  thirteen  Day  Schools,  wholly  or  in 
part  supported  by  the  Society. 

•‘About  1,000  children  under  instruction,  viz.: — 246 
Foundation  Pupils,  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  by  the 
Society  for  a period  of  four  years;  700  other  pupils  in  the 
schools,  consisting  of  Pay -Boarders  (200),  and  Day  Scholars 
( jOO) ; the  Pay-Boarders  are  received  at  reduced  rates. 
The  Foundation  Pupils  are  elected  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, with  the  exception  of  30  girls  nominated  to  the  Cel- 
bridge  Institution  by  Thomas  Conolly,  Esq..  M.P. 

“ The  rules  and  conditions  of  the  competitive  examina- 
tions for  election  of  Free  Pupils  are  found  in  the  Paper  No. 
I,  annexed  ; as  also  an  enumeration  of  the  several  Districts 
in  Ireland  from  which  candidates  may  be  presented.  A 
certificate  required  from  each  candidate,  copy  of  Form 
annexed  (No.  2). 

‘;In  the  Boys’  Institutions,  the  course  of  instruction 
embraces  a sound  Scriptural  and  superior  English  and  scien- 
tific education  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  book- 
keeping, history,  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  drawing, 
surveying,  mapping,  navigation,  &c. 

'•  A Catechist  attached  to  each  Institution,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  Formularies  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

A limited  number  of  Foundation  Boys,  after  four  years’ 
residence  at  the  provincial  schools,  re-elected  (by  competi- 
tive examination)  to  the  Society's  Training  Institution  at 
Santry.  There  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a still  higher  edu- 
cation of  a commercial  and  mathematical  nature,  fitting  them 
(I)  for  places  in  the  Civil  Service ; (2)  as  Science  Teachers  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 
Very  many  of  these  pupils  may  now  be  found  filling  high 
positions  as  Teachers  with  distinguished  credit  to  themselves 
mid  the  Society’s  Institutions  where  they  were  educated. 

“The  pupils  are  also  qualified  for  the  examinations  held 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  Lon- 
don. Under  the  last  named  Institution,  four  of  the  Society’s 
pupils  obtained  Exhibitions  of  £50  a year  for  three  years, 
won  in  competition  with  candidates  from  the  United  king- 
dom. In  this  Department’s  public  examination  in  Higher 
Mathematics,  the  pupils  of  the  Society's  schools  have  gained 
particularly  high  distinctions.  The  only  Cold  Medal  for 
Elementary  Mathematics  was  awarded  (last  year)  to  a pupil 
at  the  Society’s  Institution  at  Dundalk. 

Some  of  the  pupils  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
Trinity  College.  Four  have  obtained  Science  Sizarships. 
To  this  high  scientific  prize,  the  Incorporated  Society  grant 
an  Exhibition  of  £30  per  year,  to  be  held  for  four  years, 
called  “ the  Thackeray  Exhibition,”  in  commemoration  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Society’s  schools  by  the  late 
Rev.  Elias  Thackeray. 

" The  benefit  of  the  system  of  education  administered  by 
the  Society  is  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  schools  immedi- 
ately under  its  care.  The  annual  election  of  Free  Pupils 
is  by  competitive  examination,  and  thus  a most  beneficial 
influence  is  exercised  over  the  schools  in  which  candidates 
are  prepared  for  this  searching  test. 

“ Fhe  clergy  of  the  several  parishes  who  send  forward 
the  competitors,  give  their  testimony  to  the  useful  bearing 
of  this  stimulus  upon  their  schoolmasters,  mistresses,  and 
pupils. 

“ During  the  past  year,  the  competition  for  free  places 
was  carried  on  in  sixteen  places  throughout  Ireland, — and  all 
the  Scriptural  schools  in  fourteen  entire  counties,  and  in 
twenty-live  districts  of  six  other  counties  (embracing  in  all 
about  618  parishes),  were  invited  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  privilege  to  send  forward  candidates. 

“ 1°  the  Day  Schools  under  the  Society’s  care,  is  afforded 
a sound  Scriptural  and  useful  English  education  ; and  in 
the  Female  Schools,  the  children  are  also  taught  needle- 
work  fitted  for  domestic  servants,  and,  where  properly 
qualified,  trained  to  be  schoolmistresses.” 


-5794.  Who  are  the  general  members  of  the  com- 
mittee?— His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  the 
patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  the  vice-patron. 
All  the  bishops  are  ex-officio  members.  The  chief 
Judges  and  some  of  the  dignitaries  are  also  ex-officio 
members.  Then  there  is  the  body  elected  from  time 
tune  according  as  vacancies  occur  by  the  act  of  the 
general  Board.  This  consists  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  gentry.  J 

i 795.  Is  any  qualification  necessary  or  any  annual 
su  iscnption  attached  to  the  membership  ? — Some  years 
ag”  an  annual  subscription  was  essentially  necessary  to 


restriction.  

25796.  Is  the  number  of  members  limited? — Yes,  \yj'n'thropU 
to  112,  besides  twenty-five  ex-officio  members.  Hackett. 

25797.  Mr.  Stokes. — How  long  have  you  been  secre- 
tary?— Since  1858. 

25798.  Did  you  succeed  the  Rev.  Richard  Ardill  ? — 

I did. 

25799.  Before  your  appointment  as  secretary  were 
you  a member  of  the  committee  of  fifteen? — No. 

25800.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Society  ? — I am. 

25801.  You  mentioned  that  the  charter  was  issued 
in  1733?— -Yes. 

25802.  Do  you  know  what  circumstances  led  to  the 
issue  of  the  charter? — It  was  by  Geo.  II.,  and  intended 
to  teach  the  children  of  Papists  and  other  poor  natives 
in  the  English  tongue  and  in  the  principles  of  the 
true  religion  established  amongst  us. 

25803.  I want  to  know  whether  you  have  read  and 
remember  that  a petition  was  presented  from  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  upon  this  subject  ? — Yes.  So  I am 
instructed. 

25804.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  petition  recognises 
the  legal  obligation  which  then  lay  and  is  supposed 
still  to  lie  upon  the  beneficed  clergy  in  this  country  to 
support  schools? — Yes;  I believe  it  was  implied  in  it. 

25805.  Do  you  remember  that  the  petition  states, 

“ That  the  parish  ministers  had  generally  endeavoured, 
and  often  with  some  expense  to  themselves,  to  provide 
masters  for  such  schools  as  the  law  required  them  to  do, 
but  that  the  richer  Papists  refused  to  send  their 
children  to  such  schools,  and  the  poorer  were  unable  to 
pay  the  accustomed  salary  as  the  law  directed”? — 

Yes. 

25806.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  terms 
of  the  charter  ? — I have  read  it  of  course  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

25S07.  Does  it  state  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  Papists  ? — Y es. 

25808.  That  the  majority  of  the  Popish  natives 
were  kept  by  their  clergy  in  gross  ignorance,  and  bred 
up  in  great  disaffection  to  the  Government,  and  that 
the  erection  of  charter  schools  would  he  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  conversion  and  civilization.  These 
statements  are  given  in  the  charter? — They  are. 

25809.  Then  the  charter  proceeds  to  empower  the 
Society  to  hold  property? — Yes. 

25810.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  property  the 
Society  may  hold? — Yes,  it  was  at  first  limited  to 
about  £2,000  a year.  There  was  a short  Act  passed 
in,  I think,  George  the  Third’s  reign,  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Society,  and  giving  it  the  privilege  to 
hold  much  larger  property. 

25811.  .For  what  purposes  was  that  property  to  be 
held? — For  the  maintenance  of  those  schools. 

25812.  Were  there  to  be  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses to  teach  the  children  of  Papists  and  other 
poor  natives  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  industrial  occupations  ? — Yes, 
for  which  this  large  grant  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day. 

25813.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  specify  the  sources 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ? — They  are  derived  from 
estates  that  have  been  left  to  the  Society,  some  for 
specific  purposes,  some  for  general  purposes,  some  for 
particular  schools,  some  for  general  education,  and  a 
sum  of  money  was  invested  in  the  funds  left  to  the 
Society  by  donors  for  the  same  purpose  or  purposes. 

25814.  Originally  did  the  king  subscribe  £1,000 
a year? — Yes. 

25815.  And  did  the  Society  enjoy  the  produce  of 
tax  upon  hawkers? — Yes. 

25816.  You  say  the  Parliamentary  grants  ceased 
entirely  in  1832? — Yes. 

25817.  Can  you  give  the  total  sum  received? — Not 
now,  but  I can  supply  the  Commission  with  it  by  re- 
ferring to  our  books. 
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Eev.  John 
Winthrop 
Ilackett- 


25818.  I find  it  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the 
endowed  schools,  or  previous  Commission,  that 
£1,805,869  was  granted  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
this  purpose,  I suppose  that  is  the  accumulated  amount 
of  many  years’  grants  from  Parliament! — I suppose 
that  total  has  been  reached  in  that  way. 

25819.  Can  you  say  what  property  the  society  now 
holds  1 — Between  the  income  derived  from  the  funds 
and  from  the  landed  estates,  it  is  about  £8,000  a 
year. 

25820.  Does  the  extent  of  landed  property  remain 
the  same  as  in  1854,  that  is,  17,240  acres  ! — It 
varies  sometimes.  We  have  been  enabled  to  purchase 
and  add  to  it.  It  varies  in  a trifling  degree,  I should 

^25821.  Can  you  say  the  total  acreage  now  held  by 
the  society! — I cannot  at  this  moment.  I can  supply 
the  information  if  required.  I can  apply  to  the  agent ; 
it  is  not  in  my  department. 

25822.  There  is  a large  sum  in  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  society.  Is  there  not  1 — Yes. 

25823.  About  £100,000! — About  that  I suppose. 
Perhaps  a little  less. 

25824.  Upon  what  trusts  does  the  society  hold  all 
tli  is  property  1 — They  hold  it  for  educational  purposes. 

1 ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  when  the  Government 
grant  was  withdrawn,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  the 
objects  of  the  society  within  the  limits  of  the  pri- 
vate. donations  that  we  received,  and  the  bequests 
made  for  special  purposes.  These  we  have  been 
carrying  out  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

25825.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  trust  for  which 
the  property  of  the  society  is  held  includes  the  cost  of 
lodging,  clothing,  and  feeding  the  children! — Yes, 
originally  there  were  special  grants.  There  was  the 
original  Government  grant,  under  which  we  were 
restricted  to  the  support  of  charter  schools.  That 
grant  being  withdrawn,  we  were  thrown  upon  the  par- 
ticular bequests  made  for  special  purposes,  and  these 
we  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out.  Those  that  were 
for  general  purposes  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
apply  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  society. 

25820.  Is  there  anything  in  the  charter  about 
paying  the  cost  of  lodging,  clothing,  and  feeding ! — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  moment.  The  Govern- 
ment grant  was  applied  in  support  of  children  in 
Protestant  charter  schools.  That  expense  was  defrayed 
by  the  grant. 

25827.  Would  you  say  that  the  object  of  this  expen- 
diture fell  within  the  general  term  education  1 — As  to 
boarding-schools,  I should  say  it  did  ; feeding  the  boys 
is  essential  as  well  as  instructing  their  minds.  The 
pupils  were  taken  from  a class  destitute  of  pecuniary 
means  and  were  supported  as  an  act  of  charity. 

25828.  I think  you  said  that  on  the  first  institution 
of  the  society  the  children  admitted  were  confined  to 
the  issue  of  Roman  Catholic  parents! — Not  exclu- 
sively. I understand  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  charter  schools ; it  was  carried  out  for  a great 
number  of  years. 

25829.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  change  1 — 
Yes,  since  the  parliamentary  grant  was  withdrawn  in 
1 832.  Then  the  Board  had  to  consider  the  best  mode 
of  applying  the  sum  of  money  remaining  at  their  dis- 
posal, arising  from  the  estates  left  to  the  society,  and 
from  the  funded  property ; and  then  the  society 
devised  this  scheme,  under  which  they  have  been 
carrying  out  their  present  very  successful  system  of 
education. 

25830.  Down  to  1803  were  not  the  benefits  of  the 
trusts  confined  to  Roman  Catholic  children! — Not 
exclusively,  as  before  explained  ; there  were  special 
bequests  for  other  purposes. 

25831.  What  was  the  first  special  bequest  the 
society  received! — That  I could  not  answer  at  this 
moment.  I have  named  to  you  some  of  the  bequests, 
but  as  regards  then-  chronological  order  I could  not 
state  the  priority  of  one  above  the  other.  The  Pococke 
estate  in  Kilkenny  was  left  for  special  purposes,  the 
estates  left  by  Dean  Stewart  in  the  North,  and  the 


Ranelagh  estates  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and 
Westmeath. 

25832.  And  the  Conolly  estate! — That  was  a grant 
from  the  Conolly  family  for  the  school  at  Celbridge. 
It  was  handed  over  to  our  society,  who  supplemented 
the  grant  from  the  Conolly  family,  and  enabled  the 
institution  to  maintain  a double  number  of  girls  as 
pupils. 

25833.  The  Ranelagh  grant  was  probably  the 
oldest! — I think  not;  an  Act  of  Parliament  gave  it 
to  us. 

25834.  Do  you  remember  the  bequest  by  Lord 
Ranelagh  was  made  in  1 7 08.  He  granted  estates  in 
Roscommon  and  Westmeath,  the  management  of  which 
was  transferred  to  your  society  in  1760! — Yes,  in 
George  the  Third’s  reign. 

25835.  Do  you  remember  the  trusts  in  that  case ! — 
It  was  the  maintaining  schools  in  the  towns  of  Ros- 
common and  Athlone,  and  to  pay  a certain  sum  to  each 
of  the  clergymen  of  these  respective  parishes.  These 
are  the  mam  objects. 

25836.  What  class  of  children  was  contemplated  in 
that  trust ! — The  children  of  the  resident  artisans, 
some  parties  in  that  position  of  life  that  wanted  edu- 
cation, and  were  not  able  to  obtain  it  for  themselves, 
and  who  lived  on  the  estate. 

25837.  Was  not  the  trust  to  educate  twenty  Pro- 
testant boys  and  as  many  Protestant  girls  in  the  two 
towns  1 — Yes. 

25838.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  the  Pococke 
bequest! — The  object  of  the  Pococke  bequest  was  the 
maintenance  of  so  many  children.  They  were  to  be 
all  taught  the  art  of  weaving. 

25839.  Were  not  the  trusts  in  that  case  limited  to 
Papist  boys  1 — They  were  particularly  named  with  the 
view  of  having  them  educated  as  Protestants. 

25840.  With  regard  to  theCelbridge  institution,  what 
class  of  children  were  contemplated  in  that  endowment  ? 
— Those  nominated  by  the  Conolly  family.  Whomso- 
ever they  pleased  to  send  to  the  institution  the  society 
was  obliged  to  receive — that  is,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  as  regards  age  ; then  a certificate  of  health 
must  be  presented.  In  addition  to  the  thirty  children 
sent  in  by  the  Conolly  family,  the  society  has  thii-ty- 
two  children  more  maintained  on  the  foundation. 

25841.  In  that  case  under  the  original  endowment 
must  not  the  children  admitted  be  members  of  the 
Established  Church ! — They  must,  all  of  them,  be  edu- 
cated as  such.  Our  charter  imposes  that  condition. 

25842.  Do  you  remember  the  exact  tune  of  the 
change  made  with  regard  to  the  class  of  children  to  be 
admitted ! — I am  not  aware. 

25843.  Down  to  1803  the  children  admitted  were 
the  issue  of  Roman  Catholics.  In  1803  I think  you 
said  the  society  made  a change  1 — I am  not  conscious 
of  having  said  so.  I am  ignorant  exactly  of  what  had 
occurred  in  1803.  I am  not  at  this  moment  prepared 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  took  place  in 
1803. 

25844.  Are  you  aware  from  your  records  that  the 
society  resolved  at  that  time  to  admit  children  under 
no  other  restriction  than  what  is  imposed  by  the 
charter! — I am  not  prepared  to  say  more  than  what 
appears  on  record  in  our  books,  of  poor  natives  of 
Ireland. 

25845.  What  restrictions  are  in  fact  imposed  by  the 
charter  1 — That  they  were  to  be  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  object  was  to  reclaim 
them  from  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system, 
and  bring  them  up  as  members  of  the  Established 
Church. 

25846.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  were 
not  the  children  to  be  the  children  of  “ Popish  and 
other  poor  natives  of  Ireland”! — Yes;  that  is  the 
very  language  of  the  charter. 

25847.  Did  your  society  within  your  knowledge 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  in  1820, 
whether  Roman  Catholic  children  might  legally  be 
received  in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools  without 
being  taught  Protestantism! — I cannot  answer  that 
question.  I am  not  quite  prepared  to  do  so. 
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25848.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ardil],  I think,  gave  in  evi- 
dence that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
that  Catholic  children  admitted  to  the  schools  must  be 
taught  Protestantism  ! — That  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  society  still  conducts  the  schools.  They  can- 
not depart  from  that  principle. 

25849.  When  did  the  society  cease  to  receive  Roman 
Catholic  children  into  their  schools! — Change  took 
place  in  1832.  When  the  Government  grant  was 
withdrawn  the  society  had  no  means  of  carrying  on 
the  large  number  of  schools  which  they  previously 
had  and  were  obliged  to  restrict  their  operations 
within  proportional  limits.  At  this  moment  they  are 
prepared  to  receive  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  some 
do  come,  but  then  they  must  submit  to  be  instructed 
as  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  We  have  no  power  to  teach  them  in  any 
other  way. 

25S50.  It  is  said  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion Report  that  since  1825  the  schools  have  been  for 
Protestant  children  only.  Is  that  so  1 — I should  say, 
with  some  exceptions,  that  has  been  so. 

25851.  When  did  you  introduce  admission  by  com- 
petition!— After  1832. 

25852.  Was  it  not  in  1839 !— Yes  ; it  was  in  1839. 

25853.  What  condition  do  you  impose  upon  the 
candidates  for  admission  now  1 — They  are  selected  by 
competitive  examination.  The  regulations  are  stated 
in  this  paper. 

25854.  I don’t  refer  to  the  examination ; but  to  the 
preliminary  conditions.  What  children  may  offer 
themselves  for  examination  1 — Any  children  what- 
soever may  come  forward,  subject  to  these  limitations, 
namely,  that  the  boys  shall  not  be  under  twelve,  or 
above  sixteen  years  of  age ; and  the  girls  not  under 
ten,  or  above  fourteen ; that  they  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  a Scriptural  school  within  the  prescribed 
districts  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  day  of 
examination,  with  certificates  of  age  and  moral  con- 
duct, signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  candidate  has  been  educated,  as  also  of  health, 
signed  by  a medical  practitioner. 

25585.  Does  that  condition  that  the  children  are  to 
come  from  schools  where  the  Bible  is  read  by  all 
pupils  exclude  pupils  from  the  National  schools! — 
Not  necessarily,  because  we  do  receive  children  from 
the  National  schools,  where  this  certificate  can  be 
signed.  The  certificate  is  to  vouch  age ; that  the 
candidate  attended  a school,  where  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  daily  read  during  the  last  twelve  months ; that 
certificate  is  signed  and  sent  to  us  from  some  National 
schools. 

25856.  Then  the  only _ National  schools  excluded 
would  be  those  attended  by  some  Catholic  children  1 — 
It  does  not  depend  upon  whether  they  are  Roman 
Catholics  or  Protestants.  They  may  be  all  Roman 
Catholics — if  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  by 
all  the  children,  they  may  come  as  candidates. 

25857.  Are  you  not  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  National  schools  do  not 
daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  1 — Yes,  I am  ; but  even 
iu  some  of  those  schools  it  is  the  fact  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures have  been  read  by  them.  There  is  one  school  in 
the  county  Louth  from  which  we  have  selected  chil- 
dren ; also  from  a National  school  in  the  county  Kil- 
kenny ; there  have  been  competitors  from  these  schools 
who  have  been  successful  at  our  examinations,  and 
admitted  into  our  institutions.  I hope  I have  made 
myself  clear,  that  a National  school  is  not  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  Society’s  benefits  because  it 
is  a National  school.  If  a certificate  be  given  on  the 
terms  prescribed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a child 
rom  a National  school  coming  and  sitting  with  the 
ether  candidates  at  a competitive  examination. 

25858.  Is  the  answer  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs 
a correct  representation  of  the  present  practice  of  the 
incorporated  Society— that  if  a Protestant  boy  be  edu- 
j lat  a National  school,  where  there  are  Roman 
Uithohc  children,  which  Roman  Catholic  children  are 
no  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  that  boy,  no  matter 
"Hat  ins  ability  or  gifts  may  be,  would  not  be  eligible 


for  election  1 — The  certificate  I have  read  for  you  Feb.  li),  1SG9. 
implies  that.  — — 

25859.  So  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  winthrop1 
Roman  Catholic  patron,  or  of  children  attending  a Hackett. 
National  school,  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  your 
schools  all  the  Protestant  children  attending  it  1 — If  a 
child  were  admitted  into  the  school,  and.  refused  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  it  would  necessarily  prevent  the 
clergyman  from  signing  the  certificate  essential  to 
candidature. 

25860.  Have  you  any  day  school  in  Dublin! — We 
have  in  Aungier-street. 

25861.  What  is  the  character  of  the  school! — It  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  a large  sum  for  education.  For  £4  a year  we 
invite  them  to  come  to  the  school,  where  they  get  a 
very  excellent  English  education,  primary,  as  xvell  as 
a little  more  advanced  in  those  subjects  already 
named — writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
history,  mathematics,  Euclid,  algebra,  &c.  From  that 
school  we  select,  at  an  examination  which  we  hold, 
one  boy  for  our  institutions  in  the  year,  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  being  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  in 
our  schools  for  four  years. 

25862.  Is  that  school  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
middle-class  boys  1 — Yes. 

26863.  Are  all  the  boys  in  the  school  Protestants ! 

— We  have  had  occasionally  some  Roman  Catholics. 

25864.  Are  Presbyterian  children  admitted  to  that 
school  1 — Yes. 

25865.  You  said  that  in  your  boarding-schools  there 
were  some  paying  boys  1 — Yes. 

25866.  What  do  they  pay! — That  is  a matter 
between  the  masters  and  the  parents  or  guax-dians  of 
the  boys.  All  the  l-estriction  we  impose,  is  as  x-egax-ds 
the  px-ice,  for  our  society  pays  a very  large  sum  towards 
the  expense  and  support  of  the  school.  We  have  re- 
stxicted  the  master,  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  take 
advantage  of  the  education  there.  The  sum  named  is 
.£20  a year.  It  was  £14  10s.  Since  I became  seci'e- 
tary,  we  had  to  raise  it  gradually,  in  consequence  of 
the  iuci-easing  prices  of  provisions. 

25867.  What  do  they  pay  at  Santry! — £25.  In 
consequence  of  £20  not  being  adequate  for  the  dietaxy, 
we  allow  the  master  now  to  charge  £25 — that  is  for 
the  class  called  boarders.  Then  there  is  a class  called 
parlour  boarders.  Their  payment  is  the  subject  of  a 
specific  arrangement  between  the  master  and  the 
parents  or  guardians. 

25868.  Do  you  limit  the  master  to  a cex-tain  num- 
ber of  paying  pupils! — No.  In  consequence  of  the 
dormitox-ies  giving  great  accommodation,  when  we 
were  restricted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant,  we 
were  desirous  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  boys  to- 
avail  themselves  of  the  unoccupied  donnitories. 

25869.  What  class  in  society  do  these  boys  belong 
to ! — To  classes  of  a mixed  character.  Some  ai-e  the 
sons  of  clergymen,  others  the  membei’s  of  vei-y 
respectable  families  of  the  gentry  of  limited  means. 

Then  again  for  the  artisan  class  who  wish  to  get 
their  boys  an  advanced  education,  and  at  a very 
l'educcd  rate,  £20 — they  are  dieted  and  educated 
for  that.  The  expense  of  assistant  masters  is  paid  by 
our  society.  Thus  the  master  is  enabled  to  take  pupils 
at  such  a reduced  rate,  and  afford  them  the  advantages 
of  hoax'd  and  instruction. 

25S70.  Amongst  the  boarders  in  your  schools  are 
thex'e  any  Roman  Catholics! — Noxxe.  I don’t  know 
of  any. 

25871.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ax-dill  mentioixed  in  his  evi- 
deixce  before  the  Endowed  School  Commission  a case 
of  oxxe  Roman  Catholic  boy  in  the  school  at  Dundalk. 

He  was  asked — “ Is  that  a child  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  but  nevertheless  a child  receiving  Protestant 
instruction,  axxd  attendixxg  Divine  worship  in  a Pro- 
testant Chureh  every  Suxiday,  and  ixx  every  i-espect 
confonniixg  to  the  doctrines  axxd  principles  of  the 
Px'otestaxxt  Clxux'ch!”  He  answered — “Yes,  in  evex-y 
respect.”  Have  you  any  cases  of  that  kind  now  1 — I 
am  not  awai-e  at  this  moment  that  there  are. 

25872.  I think  you  said  the  geixeral  trasts  of  your 
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society  are  for  children  of  Popish  and  other  poor  natives 
to  be  taught  the  English  tongue,  husbandry,  and 
trades  1 — That  was  the  original  charter. 

25873.  Do  you  not  hold  your  property  under  that 
charter? — The  Government  grant  we  received  in  con- 
sequence of  that  charter.  We  are  enabled  to  hold 
lands  to  which  specific  purposes  are  attached.  Many 
of  these  grants  we  received  from  private  individuals 
for  supporting  certain  schools  in  certain  districts, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  conform  to. 

25874.  Except  from  the  charter  have  you  any  legal 
power  to  hold  your  17,000  acres  of  land? — None 
whatsoever,  but  by  charter  and  other  Parliamentary 
enactments.  Under  these  we  received  the  bequests. 
It  is  not  only  for  the  natives,  but  for  others  also. 

25875.  Other  poor  children? — Just  so. 

25870.  In  your  opinion  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  trust  to  benefit  the  children,  or  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  form  of  religion? — I should  suppose  it  is  to 
benefit  the  children  by  educating  them  in  that  foim 
Of  religion.  I cannot  separate  the  two  objects. 

25877.  When  the  general  trusts  of  the  society  are 
limited  to  children  of  Popish  and  other  poor  natives, 
and  that  the  Ranelagh  Trusts  are  for  Protestant  chil- 
dren, and  the  Connolly  Trusts  for  children  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  the  Pococke  Trust  for  poor 
Popish  natives,  is  it  your  opinion  that  one  and  the 
same  class  of  children  is  contemplated  in  all  these 
cases  ? — Certainly  not ; there  is  a specification  of  dis- 
tinct classes  of  trusts  in  these  cases,  for  instance,  some 
are  to  maintain  certain  schools  in  certain  places ; and 
that  we  do. 

25878.  Do  you  admit  more  than  one  class  of  chil- 
dren into  your  schools? — Yes;  various  classes,  as 
before  stated. 

25879.  Do  you  admit  into  your  schools  children  of 
more  than  one  religion? — Certainly  if  they  conform 
to  the  rule  which  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  char- 
ter;— that  they  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

25880.  Do  you  think  that  when  Bishop  Pococke 
loft  his  property  for  poor  Papists,  and  Lord  llanelagh 
his  for  poor  Protestants,  that  the  same  sort  of  children 
were  contemplated? — Yes;  under  the  common  con- 
dition that  they  were  to  be  educated  as  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

25881.  Is  not  the  limitation  in  each  case  to  poor 
children? — That  was  what  the  charter  schools  were 
intended  for  ; and  those  impoverished  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances were  under  that  classification.  Some  of  the 
Irish  clergy  and  gentry,  unable  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, were  most  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tion afforded  by  the  Society  at  so  small  a payment.  I 
presume,  under  the  circumstances,  they  might  be  con- 
sidered perhaps  as  beiug  within  the  class  contemplated. 

25882.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  society  observes 
the  trusts  in  favour  of  the  poor  ? — Certainly  ; I think 
any  schools  we  have  originated  are  for  such  classes ; 
for  instance,  the  day  school  in  Dublin  is  for  the  chil- 
dren of  persons  of  restricted  incomes. 

25883.  Does  your  society  in  any  of  the  schools 
teach  husbandry  or  trades,  as  is  provided  for  under  the 
charter  and  Bishop  Pococlce’s  bequest? — Not  now  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  on  the  failure  of 
the  experiment.  Two  of  the  schools  were  intended  for 
that  purpose ; but  the  Agricultural  schools  of  Ireland, 
established  by  the  Government  grant,  gave  advantages 
in  this  respect  that  we  could  not  compete  with,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  teaching  agri- 
culture to  the  boys. 

25884.  Can  you  say  what  trial  was  made  to  teach 
agriculture  ? — For  many  years  it  was  tried  at  the  Farra 
and  Primrose-Grange  schools.  We  could  not  compete 
with  the  public  society  in  giving  such  an  education  as 
would  enable  the  boys  to  obtain  situations. 

25885.  What  recommendations,  in  your  opinion,  do 
boarding  schools  for  poor  children  possess  ? — I think 
there  are  some  of  the  parents,  for  instance,  who  could 
not  possibly  support  their  boys,  to  whom  we  give  that 
advantage  if  they  obtain  the  places  at  public  competi- 
tions. They  present  themselves  at  the  examination, 
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and  we  select  the  best  answerers ; and  the  humblest 
boy  in  the  land  has  the  same  chance  of  succeeding  in 
the  examination  as  the  children  of  persons  in  a better 
position. 

25886.  Why  not  allow  them  to  live  at  home  with 
their  parents,  and  teach  them  in  day  schools  ? — They 
could  not  all  command  the  advantages  of  education 
at  home ; at  some  places  they  would  be  miles  from 
schools  except  expensive  schools. 

25887.  Are  your  schools  carried  on  partly  with  the 
intention  of  providing  small  Protestant  minorities 
with  the  means  of  education  in  places  where  their 
numbers  would  not  enable  them  to  support  a school  of 
their  own  denomination? — I dare  say  without  being 
so  contemplated  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
present  arrangement  has  that  effect.  It  is  a great  boon 
in  consequence  of  its  reaching  a distressed  class. 

25888.  Do  you  remember  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  which  preceded  this  education  inquiry, 
condemned  boarding  schools? — I believe  it  did,  and 
the  original  charter  schools,  which  were  condemned 
were  suppressed  at  the  time  the  grant  was  withdrawn 
from  us.  They  did  not  lead  to  the  beneficial  results 
at  first  expected. 

25889.  Would  this  statement  appear  to  you  inaccu- 
rate : — 

“ We  are  convinced  that  if  1 ,000  children,  educated  in 
charter  schools,  were  to  be  compared  with  an  equal  number 
who  had  remained  in  the  apparently  wretched  cabins,  in- 
habited by  their  parents,  but  who  had  attended  orderly  and 
well-regulated  day  schools,  it  would  be  found  not  only  that 
the  latter  had  passed  their  years  of  instruction  far  more 
happily  to  themselves,  but  that  when  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  they  would,  upon  a general  average,  be  in  every 
respect  more  valuable  and  better  instructed  members  of 
society  ; they  would  have  improved  in  knowledge  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  strengthened  and  confirmed 
their  connexion  with  all  those  to  whom  -they  must  naturally 
look  for  protection  and  assistance,  and  would  enter  upon  life 
with  their  affections  awakened,  their  principles  confirmed, 
and  their  character  raised  by  the  reliance  they  would  have 
learned  to  place  in  their  own  exertions,  and  in  the  practice 
they  would  have  acquired  of  controlling  and  conducting 
themselves.” 

Does  that  preference  which  the  Commissioners  express 
for  day  schools  over  hoarding  schools  concur  with  your 
experience  ? — T think  if  I understand  rightly  the  para- 
graph you  have  just  read,  it  has  reference  to  the  old 
charter  schools  and  not  to  the  present  class  of  our  board- 
ing schools.  I think  experience  fully  bears  out  the 
observations  in  that  paragraph  with  regard  to  the 
charter  schools ; but  I could  not  at  all  assent  to  it  as 
referring  to  the  present  existing  boarding  schools. 

25890.  Does  your  approval  of  boarding  schools  imply 
that  boarders  admitted  come  from  a better  social  class  ? 
— Not  necessarily.  The  humblest  artisan’s  child  may 
succeed,  and  has  succeeded.  The  children  of  police- 
men and  soldiers  very  often  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
prizes  at  our  competitive  examinations  and  are  drafted 
into  our  hoarding  schools.  They  have  sometimes  at- 
tained very  high  positions  in  society. 

25891.  What  would  you  say  was  the  difference 
between  what  you  call  the  charter  schools  and  those 
schools  which  the  Incorporated  Society'  now  supports  ? 
— From  all  T can  gather  from  the  history  of  the  charter 
schools,  they’  were  subject  to  great  abuses ; the  conse- 
quence was  the  children  were  very  much  neglected  as 
regards  education,  and  the  reports  which  I have  in  the 
records  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  show  that  there 
were  most  serious  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  those  schools  with  reference 
to  their  neglect  of  the  children.  The  suppression  of 
the  charter  schools,  I should  think,  arose  from  these 
successive  reports  of  this  neglect  and  its  injurious  con- 
sequences. As  regards  the  present  boarding  schools, 
they  are  managed  on  such  different  principles,  and  are 
attended  with  such  beneficial  and  useful  effects  as  to 
be  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  charter  schools.  Them 
superiority  is  manifest  to  anyone  who  examines  them- 
The  boys  who  have  issued  from  them  have  gaiued  some 
high  prizes  at  competitive  examinations  for  places  in 
the  Civil  Service  and  other  public  departments  ; others 
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are  filling  positions  as  science  teachers  in  some  of  the 
grammar  schools  in  England. 

° 25892.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  the  difference, 
and  the  change  for  the  better  ? — I think  now  they 
enjoy  the  watchful  care  of  kind  friends.  In  our  board- 
ing schools  the  pupils  meet  together ; they  are  happy ; 
they  are  associated  with  the  master  and  his  family  : 
and  kindly  sympathies  are  created  which  were  rather 
discouraged  under  the  old  charter  school  system. 

25893.  Was  not  the  management  identical? — Quite 
otherwise. 

25894.  What  change  has  taken  place? — I believe 
masters  were  appointed  to  them  by  the  influence  of 
patronage  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  master,  a very 
incompetent  person  sometimes,  and  regarded  his  school 
charge  too  much  as  a private  speculation  for  his  own 
benefit.  All  this  led  to  the  abuses  which  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  schools. 

25895.  Was  not  the  Lord  Lieutenant  all  along  the 
president  of  the  society ; and  was  it  not  managed  by 
dignitaries  of  the  Church? — They  were  always  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

25896.  Was  not  one  object  of  the  foundation  of 
the  society  to  promote  loyalty  ? — Yes. 

25897.  So  far  as  the  system  of  competition  you  have 
explained  excludes  candidates  from  National  schools, 
would  you  not  say  that  opposition  to  the  system  of  edu- 
cation founded  by  the  Imperial  Government,  is  rather 
an  assistance  to  the  disaffection  it  was  one  object  of 
the  charter  to  remove? — That  is  rather  a testing 
question.  Many,  judging  from  the  results  of  the 
National  school  system,  prefer  the  Scriptural  education 
of  the  pupils  in  our  schools,  as  being  calculated  to 
secure  in  a more  certain  manner  loyalty  to  an  earthly 
Government,  through  the  higher  loyalty  owed  to  the 
King  of  Kings. 

25898.  Did  I not  understand  you  to  say  that  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  you  held  that  property  is  the 
promotion  of  loyalty  ? — Certainly ; but  it  is  not 
necessarily  because  we  differ  from  the  Government 
that  we  should  be  disloyal  to  our  Queen. 

25899.  Would  you  yourself  say  that  the  exclusion 
of  Roman  Catholics  from  your  schools,  or  their  ad- 
mission at  the  cost  of  their  faith,  is  likely  to  promote 
loyalty  amongst  Popish  natives,  who  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  their 
admission  to  our  schools  and  the  benefits  of  our  system 
of  education,  and  under  the  condition  you  term  a 
sacrifice,  would  be  likely  to  promote  their  loyalty,  and 
we  fulfil  the  condition.  Disapproval  of  the  National 
system  of  education  does  not  necessarily  imply  dis- 
loyalty to  our  Queen. 

25900.  Is  it  not  matter  of  notoriety  amongst  the 
natives  of  this  country,  that  Roman  Catholics  are  ex- 
cluded from  your  schools,  or  if  admitted,  that  they 
must  sacrifice  their  religion  ? — Our  charter  would  not 
allow  them  to  become  members  of  our  schools  without 
being  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church. 


25901.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  that  state  of 
things  can  promote  loyalty  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholics^  of  Ireland  ? — I cannot  understand  why  it 
would  aftect  then-  loyalty  or  disloyalty,  any  more  than 
the  exclusion  from  strictly  Roman  Catholic  schools 
would  affect  Protestant  loyalty  or  disloyalty. 

25902.  You  hold  estates  in  several  counties  in 


25903.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  done  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  on  those  estates? — Upon  these 
ertates,  many  of  the  schools  are  founded.  We  also 
aliord  opportunities  to  the  various  Scriptural  schools 
rtjiioughout  these  districts  to  send  in  candidates  to 
•-the  competitive  examinations.  It  is  mainly  from 
these  the  boarders  are  selected. 

25904.  Is  anything  done  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
natives  who  cultivate  these  estates?— Is  it  in  the  way 
ox  education? 

25905  Yes? — In  the  way  of  education  nothing 
nr  er  than  what  we  have  done  by  offering  the  edu- 
o-onc  UCh  al°ne  we  cajl  Sive  under  the  charter. 
-oJOO.  The  Chairman.  — Do  you  subscribe  to  .any 


National  schools  or  promote  any  National  schools  un- 
der the  Board  on  your  estates  ? — We  do  not. 

25907.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  Roman  Catholic  children 
upon  your  estates  must  come  to  the  Protestant  schools 
or  go  without  education,  is  that  the  case  ? — Certainly, 
so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned. 

25908.  Have  you  established  any  regular  inspection 
of  your  schools  ? — Yes,  a deputation  from  our  society 
is  appointed  every  year,  and  an  annual  inspection  is 
made  by  that  deputation.  I go  myself  occasionally  . as 
secretary  to  visit  these  schools ; 1 inspect  the  institu- 
tion to  see  that  matters  are  in  order ; then  members-of 
our  board  occasionally  visit  the  schools,  and  report -to 
us  anything  they  might  find  to  require  correction. 

25909.  On  a previous  inquiry  a complaint  was  made 
against  your  society,  that  there  was  no  regular  efficient 
inspection ; have  you  modified  that  system  % — Yes. 

2o910.  You  have  made  the  inspection  more  strict 
and  regular  ? — Yes,  and  more  frequent. 

25911.  Who  appoints  the  committee  of  fifteen  which 
manages? — The  board  at  the  February  meeting.  By 
charter  this  was  arranged.  Two  sub-committees  are 
appointed — the  sub-committee  for  accounts  and  the 
sub-committee  of  deputation.  These  are  all  named  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  February — it 
has  just  taken  place. 

25912.  Is  the  committee  of  fifteen  responsible -to 
any  larger  body  ? — Yes,  to  the  board ; they  are  charged 
with  the  executive  duties.  They  are  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  board.  They  have  a monthly 
meeting.  The  hoard  assembles  quarterly. 

25913.  Do  they  report  to  the  board? — Yes. 

25914.  Are  reports  published  of  the  proceedings  or 
accounts  of  the  society  ? — No. 

25915.  Are  such  reports  presented  to  Parliament  ? — 
No  ; we  have  no  Parliamentary  grant. 

25 9 10.  What  local  management  is  there  to  superin- 
tend your  schools  ? — The  local  management  is  by  the 
catechist  and  local  committee,  constituted  by  some 
friends  living  immediately  in  the  vicinity,  and  who 
occasionally  inspect  the  schools.  They  have  no  au- 
thority to  make  any  changes ; these  must  be  done  by 
the  committee  or  the  board.  They  can  only  offer-sug- 
gestions. 

25917.  Do  you  employ  catechists? — Yes ; there  is  a 
catechist  to  each  of  our  institutions. 

25918.  Who  are  these  gentlemen? — The  clergymen 
of  the  parish  generally. 

25919.  Do  you  pay  them? — Yes,  £20  a year. 

25920.  In  order  that  the  children  of  the  schools 
shall  receive  religious  instruction  in  a way  satisfactory 
to  the  board,  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  pay  a clergy- 
man ? — Yes,  I think  we  do.  We  have  greater  autho- 
rity over  him,  more  control  over  him,  and  I think  the 
duty  is  perhaps  discharged  more  regularly. 

25921.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  that 
in  other  classes  of  schools  where  religious  instruc- 
tion is  desirable,  in  such  cases  also  it  would  be  well 
to  allow  something  to  clergymen  to  look  after,  the 
religious  instruction  in  a way  which  would  make  them 
responsible  for  it  to  those  who  pay  them  ? — I do  not 
think  that  our  clergy  would  exactly  refuse  to  accept 
some  addition  to  their  small  salaries  throughout  the 
country ; but  our  catechists  are  charged  with  other 
duties  besides  those  of  a religious  character.  They 
have  to  look  after  the  institution  itself.  They  must 
superintend  the  expenses  of  it,  and  sanction  the 
bill  of  account  before  we  pay  them ; therefore,  the 
accounts  of  the  master  must  be  first  passed  by  ■ the 
catechists ; so  that  the  catechists  have  other  duties  to 
perform  besides  the  impairing  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools,  for  which  they  receive  that  small  pay. 

25922.  Do  you  know  enough  about  National 
schools  to  say  whether  the  managers  of  National 
schools  discharge  the  duties  which  you  require  your 
catechists  to  discharge.  Do  they  stand  in  relation,  to 
the  National  school  in  the  same  position  that  your 
catechists  occupy  in  relation  to  your  schools  ? — I am 
not  quite  prepared  to  answer  your  question.  I know 
the  late  archbishop  of  Dublin  paid  a catechist  for  his 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  Protestant  children 
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n the  model  schools  in  Marlborough-street.  I don’t 
know  anything  more  about  it. 


25923.  Do  your  catechists  report  regularly  to  your 
committee  1— Yes,  their  visits  to  the  schools  are  all 
entered  in  a book,  and  then  we  receive 
from  them  as  to  their  visits  to  the  schools, 
generally  quarterly 


l extract 
They  are 


25924.  How  are  your  teachers  appointed  1— Fre- 
quently by  the  committee  of  fifteen,  which  consists  of 


some  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  These  masters 
are  sometimes  submitted  to  examinations.  They  are 
more  frequently  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
connexion  with  our  own  society,  and  the  Fellows  of 
College  knowing  them  for  years  are  at  once  prepared 
to  pronounce  upon  their  competency  to  take  charge  of 
schools.  . 

25925.  Are  they  subjected  to  any  examination  ! 

At  times  they  are,  at  times  not';  for  instance,  a 
gentleman  from  Durham  College  was  submitted  for 
examination.  We  were  not  of  course  aware  of  his 
ability  save  from  the  certificates  he  presented. 

25920.  How  are  your  teachers  paid  1 — By  a salary. 
If  there  is  land  connected  with  the  school,  we  let  it  at  a 
moderate  rent.  We  give  an  allowance  for  servants  pay 
all  rents  and  taxes, allowan  assistant  teacher  or  teachers, 
and  various  allowances  which  lighten  the  burthen 
upon  them  ; and  then  we  require  them  to  receive  the 
class  of  pay  boarders  at  the  reduced  rate  alluded  to. 

25927.  Can  you  mention  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum rates  of  payment  to  the  masters? — It  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  on  an  average,  .£100  a year,  some- 
times less,  in  consequence  of  the  land  making  a 
difference  or  the  charges  in  the  schools,  for  instance,  a 
larger  or  a smaller  number  of  boys  in  a school  would 
vary  the  amount  of  salary. 

25928.  Do  you  remembertherecommendationsmade 
in  reference  to  the  Schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
by  the  Commissioners  of  1825? — I cannot  say  that  I 
do.  I know  more  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
last  Commission.  I looked  upon  the  former  as  quite 
obsolete.  , . 

25929.  After  recommending  the  suppression  ot  tne 
charter  schools,  they  conclude — “ It  will  then  be  for 
the  Society  to  judge  in  what  manner  they  can  most  use- 
fully apply  the  large  revenues  entrusted  to  them. 
Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  funds  held  by  the 
Society  could  not  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
day  schools,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 


Board  of  National  Education  ? — I do  not  think  the 
Board  of  National  Education  could  carry  them  on 
strictly  in  accordance  with  our  charter.  The  question 
of  religious  instruction  would,  I should  suppose,  be 
especially  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  National 
Board  taking  charge  of  our  schools. 

25930.  Supposing  Parliament  were  so  minded  as  to 
relieve  you  of  the  obligation  of  restricting  the  admis- 
sion to  the  schools  to  one  particular  class,  and  that  the 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  would  you 
approve  of  that  change?— Personally  I should  not ; I 
don’t  know  what  our  Board  would  say. 

25931.  Supposing  the  following  three  ways  of 
brim'in"  the  action  of  the  Incorporated  Society  into 
harmony  with  the  general  plan  of  education  were  sub- 
mitted to  you,  I should  like  to  know  which  you  would 
prefer : Boarding  schools  to  be  maintained  as  now, 
exclusively  for  Protestants;  but  preference  given 
to  Protestant  children  from  localities  where  the  Pro- 
testant population  is  too  small  to  maintain  a sepa- 
rate school.  Secondly,  or  the  boarding  schools  may 
be  thrown  open  to  persons  of  all  religions  and  con- 
ducted as  schools  of  agriculture  and  husbandry,  as  con- 
,1a ted  in  the  charter.  Thirdly,  or  the  estates 


■ to  til 


be  disposed  of  and  the  funds  handed 
Government  department  of  education,  for  general  use, 
subject  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  schools  at 

\ ilili mo.  Roscommon.  Celbridge, and  K ilkenny  which 

of  these  systems  would  you  prefer?— Of  course,  it  comes 
before  me  so  suddenly  that  I am  not  prepared  to  go 
into  the  whole  range  of  the  question — but,  if  I under- 
stand you  rightly,  I prefer  the  present  system  under 
which  our  boarding  schools  have  been  managed.  I 


certainly  should  prefer  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system  to  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  other  two. 
The  first  alternative  would  contemplate  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  schools  just  as  at  present,  strictly 
separate  Protestant  schools,  with  admission  to  them 
offered  to  children  coming  from  those  places  where 
Protestants  are  so  few  in  number,  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  their  maintaining  a separate  school  of  their 
own.  This  course  would  tend  to  surmount  a difficulty 
from  which  those  minorities  may  suffer  with  regard 
to  the  majority  of  children  living  in  such  places.  But 
there  is  no  difficulty  so  far  as  I understand  the  question 
as  regards  the  present  system,  for  we  do  take  children 
from  remote  districts  according  as  they  may  belong 
to  the  privileged  parts  of  Ireland. 

25932.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  giving  a pre- 
ference to  those  children  ? — I do  not  myself  see 
any  very  great  reason  to  object  to  it ; our  Board 
might  do  it  to-morrow  : they  might  take  in  these  places 
if  they  pleased.  They  have  full  power  to  do  so 
without  requiring  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  all  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  alteration,  and  I think  they  have 
been  governed  by  that  opinion  in  enlarging  the  area 
from  whence  they  have  been  receiving  children  within 
the  last  few  years.  In  taking  into  consideration 
neglected  districts  through  Ireland,  and  where  the 
children  have  not  the  same  advantages  as  in  other 
places ; the  Boai-d  have  been  governed  by  a wish  to 
meet  that  necessity. 

25933.  Has  not  that  principle  been  quite  lost  sight 
of  in  the  establishment  of  a middle  class  school  in  Dub- 
lin 1 — On  the  contrary  I think  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  it  inasmuch  as  there  are  families  in  Dublin  as 
destitute  of  the  means  of  proper  education  for  children 
as  they  could  possibly  be  in  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

25934.  You  spoke  of  Santry  school — It  appears 
from  the  records  of  your  society  that  one  object  contem- 
plated at  Santry  was  the  training  of  schoolmasters  ?— 
Yes. 

25935.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  Santry 
school  should  not  be  made  a denominational  training 
school  for  Protestant  schoolmasters? — I do  not  see  any 
myself.  It  is  the  object  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
but  our  funds  are  so  restricted  that  we  cannot  take  in 
more  than  a small  number. 

25936.  Supposing  Government  were  to  offer  you  a 
grant  in  augmentation  of  the  sum  which  you  already 
expend  at  Santry  for  the  very  purpose  of  training 
Protestant  schoolmasters,  would  you  see  any  objection 
to  accepting  such  a proposal  as  that? — A grant  from 
Parliament  might  be  restricted  on  an  application  by 
certain  conditions,  and  thus  rendered  unserviceable 
towards  attaining  the  object  which  our  system  of  edu- 
cation has  in  view.  . 

25937.  How  many  schoolmasters  are  now  trained 
at  Santry  ? — Generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  on 
the  foundation,  but  the  number  is  at  this  time  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  constant  demand  for  them 
as  science  teachers  in  Ireland  and  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  England,  and  by  successes  at  competitive 
examinations  for  Civil  Service  situations. 

25938.  Do  the  young  men  from  Santry  find  it  easier 
to  obtain  places  in  England  than  in  Ireland  ?— They 
readily  find  situations  in  both  countries.  . 

25939.  Is  there  any  class  of  schools  in  Ireland  whic  i 
you  design  to  supply  with  schoolmasters  ? — Not  any 
particular  class.  The  boys  choose  for  themselves, 
according  as  the  opportunities  offer.  I may  be  pei- 
mitted  to  say  that  this  morning  I received  from  tlie 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington 
a very  gratifying  report  as  regards  Santry.  You  are 
aware  the  Science  and  Art  Department  hold  exami- 
nations  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  report  wine 
arrived  informs  me  that  of  our  Santry  pupils,  sixty 
who  were  under  instruction — that  is,  the  pay  boarder  , 
-i—  — foundation  scholars  as  well,  receive 

-hereas 


eighty -seven  prizes  at  the  last  examination,  whei  ■ 
there  were  only  two  schools  in  England  obtainec  a 


larger  number.  These  were  the  Bristol  Trade  sell  > 
where  there  were  145  under  examination,  and.) 
obtained  106  prizes,  and  the  Battersea  Training  Oolie0  , 
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■where  eighty  were  under  instruction,  and  they  got 
ninety-eight  prizes. 

25940.  What  was  the  amount  paid  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  to  your  schools? — A very  large 
sum  indeed. 

25941.  What  becomes  of  that  grant  1—  It  goes  to 
the  masters.  The  master  at  Santry  had  a claim  for 
nearly  .£300,  in  consequence  of  the  pupils  having 
answered  in  a very  distinguished  manner  at  the  last 
examination. 

25942.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — Are  you  aware  whether 
the  classes  at  Santry  in  connexion  with  the  Science 
and  Ait  Department  were  instructed  during  school 
hours,  or  whether  they  had  extra  hour's  ? — There  are 
some  of  the  classes  instructed,  I think,  after,  and  some 
during  the  school  time.  It  is  by  an  arrangement,  a 
report  of  which  is  made  to  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment at  South  Kensington. 

25943.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  think  that  the  possi- 
bility of  earning  such  a large  sum  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  .£300,  as  against  a salary  of  .£100, 
is  a temptation  to  the  master  to  neglect  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  education  and  devote  himself  to  those  in 
which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  examine  ? — I 
am  afraid  it  might  prove  to  be  a temptation,  but  I 
must  acquit  the  master  of  yielding  to  it.  It  is  certainly 
a great  reward,  but  I do  not  think  the  inducement 
leads  him  to  neglect  his  specified  duties. 

25944.  Mr.  Dease. — With  regard  to  the  Farra  school 
in  Westmeath — did  you  not  at  one  time  profess  to 
teach  agriculture  on  land  attached  to  that  school  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  arrangement  ceased  some  years  since. 

25945.  How  long  is  it  since  that  arrangement  was 
broken  up? — Perhaps  about  six  or  seven  years.  I 
could  accurately  answer  by  referring  back  to  the  So- 
ciety’s books,  but  not  being  prepared  for  the  question, 
I have  not  the  exact  time  on  my  mind.  I think  it  is 
about  six  or  seven  years. 

25946.  What  was  the  reason  forgiving  up  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  there  ? — We  found  it  quite  a failure 
because  the  Government  schools  prepared  a class  of 
boys  compared  with  ■whom  our  boys  were  but  imper- 
fectly instructed.  We,  being  limited  in  funds,  were 
incapable  of  having  such  machinery  or  affording  such 
advantages  or  opportunities  as  the  Government  schools 
supplied,  and  therefore  our  boys  were  inferior  to  those 
from  the  Government  schools.  No  one  would  accept 
them  as  stewards. 

25947.  You  speak  of  Government  agricultural 
schools  ? — Yes. 

25948.  Do  you  consider  it  was  the  successful  train- 
ing given  in  the  Government  agricultural  schools  that 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  teaching  at  Farra  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  persons  coming  from  the  Scotch  schools. 
Our  boys  could  not  for  one  moment  stand  against  such 
a weight  of  competition. 

25949.  Did  you  contemplate  in  your  agricultural 
schools  the  merely  training  persons  to  be  stewards  or 
training  the  sons  of  farmers  to  be  themselves  farmers? 
— Both,  but  I think  principally  the  training  of  lads  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  as  stewards,  however 
they  were  utterly  incapable  of  competing  with  boys 
from  the  Government  schools. 

25950.  During  the  time  that  Farra  establishment 
was  maintained  as  an  agricultural  school,  what  was 
the  arrangement  made  with  regard  to  the  working  the 
land,  and  disposing  of  the  profits?- — The  profits  (if 
any)  would  have  belonged  to  the  society,  but  the  ex- 
penditure exceeded  the  returns. 

25951.  What  is  done  with  the  land  now? — The 
land  now  is  let  to  the  master  at  a certain  acreable 
rent,  for  which  ho  accounts  to  the  society,  and  these 
funds  are  thrown  into  the  general  funds  of  the  society, 
and  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

25952.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  whether 
there  are  more  profits  derived  from  the  farm  now  than 
there  were  when  they  were  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  society  ? — Do  you  mean  under  the  late  arrange- 
ment? 

25953.  Yes? — The  profits  are  greater  now.  The 
lands  are  better  cultivated.  The  boys  who  were  put  to 


dig  on  the  land  could  scarcely  manage  it  as  skilful  Feb.  19,  1899 
labourers  would.  

25954.  At  that  time  was  there  a regular  Di\  and 
Cr.  account  kept  in  the  farm? — Yes.  llackett. 

25955.  Did  the  society  furnish  the  funds  ? — Yes. 

25956.  And  expected  the  profits? — And  expected 
the  profits  that  were  made. 

25957.  But  did  not  get  them  ? — There  were  none  to 
be  received. 

25958.  The  Chairman. — What  extent  of  land  does  the 
master  hold  at  Farra  school  ? — I think  about  40  acres. 

25959.  Then  holding  this  farm  what  sort  of  school 
does  he  keep  ? — He  is  the  master  of  our  boarding  in- 
stitution ; has  the  charge  of  the  boys  and  the  under 
masters,  who  assist  him,  and  he  has  the  management 
of  so  many  boarders  as  we  send  him,  and  of  any  other 
private  boarders  that  may  come  to  him. 

25960.  What  induces  the  society  to  allow  the 
master  of  a boarding-school  to  hold  so  much  land  as 
40  acres  ? — It  assists  him  in  supplying  the  institution 
with  milk,  butter,  potatoes,  vegetables.  We  think  it 
is  of  advantage  to  the  master.  He  has  large  expense 
thrown  on  him,  and  this  assists  him. 

25961.  Do  you  imagine  he  makes  more  money  out 
of  the  land  than  he  would  get  if  the  land  were  let,  and 
the  rent  given  to  him  ? — I should  suppose  he  finds  it 
more  beneficial  to  have  the  land  in  the  way  he  holds 
it.  It  supplies  vegetables  and  milk  for  the  pupils,  and 
gives  him  more  advantages  than  if  he  had  to  purchase 
these  things  in  the  market. 

25962.  Is  it  not  a great  temptation  to  neglect  the 
children,  the  fact  of  his  holding  so  large  a quantity  of 
land? — It  is,  and  we  should  be  culpable  if  we  allowed  . 
it  to  interfere  with  his  school  duties. 

25963.  Mr.  Dease. — I believe  the  farm  is  in  grass? 

— The  greater  part  is  in  grass. 

25964.  Mr.  Stokes. — TIow  many  girls  are  there  in 
the  boarding-schools? — We  have  20  in  Roscommon, 
and  62  in  Oelbridge. 

25965.  What  becomes  of  them  when  they  leave 
your  schools  ? — Some  who  seem  to  have  a particular 
aptitude  for  teaching,  and  have  talent,  are  ti'ained  as 
schoolmistresses.  They  generally  become  nursery 
governesses,  or  domestic  servants. 

25966.  Do  you  provide  for  them  in  any  way,  such 
as  by  giving  them  marriage  portions? — No,  we  make 
a little  outlay  upon  them,  according  to  good  conduct 
and  character,  when  going  to  their  places. 

25967.  Ai-e  they  allowed  to  return  to  you  if  they 
leave  their  places? — We  receive  them,  should  they  not 
have  a home ; the  mistresses  make  an  arrangement  for 
a girl  if  she  comes  back  for  a short  time  to  receive  her. 

This  is  on  the  mistress’s  own  private  account. 

25968.  What  class  of  schools  do  these  young  women 
who  become  schoolmistresses  take  service  in  ? — They 
go  to  parochial  schools  in  Ireland.  Some  go  to 
England. 

25969.  These  parochial  schools  are  under  the  Church 
Education  Society  ? — Some  are  and  some  not. 

25970.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
original  trust  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Roman 
Catholics  chiefly — can  you  say  they  are  receiving  the 
benefits  now? — These  benefits  were  contemplated,  I 
presume,  in  connexion  with  the  Government  grant  that 
we  received  at  that  time.  That  having  ceased,  we  felt 
oux-selves  bound  to  administer  the  estates  and  funded 
property  that  were  given  to  us — in  connexion  with,  or 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  specific  purposes  for  which 
they  were  given.  We  give  the  benefit  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

25971.  In  that  there  is  a certain  fallacy,  because 
you  say,  “ If  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
that  is,  in  fact,  if  they  cease  to  be  Roman  Catholics  ? 

— Certainly. 

25972.  Therefore  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  such,  but  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  become  Protestants  ?— That  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter.  The  Charter  never  con- 
templated our  educating  Roman  Catholics  as  Roman 
Catholics.  It  was  to  educate  as  Protestants  those  who 
had  been  originally  Roman  Catholics.  I think,  if  I 
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understood  you  rightly,  you  implied — at  least  as  far  as 
I could  gather  from  your  words— that  we  were  bound 
to  educate  them  as  Roman  Catholics.  If  this  were 
your  impression  it  is  not  correct. 

25973.  You  have  no  such  corresponding  class  now 
as  Roman  Catholics  who  avail  themselves  of  your  ad- 
vantages ? — There  have  been  a few  since  the  Charter 
schools  have  ceased.  Roman  Catholics  have  applied ; 
very  few,  however.  But  when  they  enter  the  school, 
just  as  in  George  the  Second’s  day,  they  are  educated 
as  Protestants. 

25974.  My  impression  is  that  your  original  trust 
was  to  educate  Roman  Catholics  in  Protestant  prin- 
ciples % — Yes,  and  other  natives. 

25975.  You  found  that  Roman  Catholics  would  not 
come  to  be  educated  in  Protestant  principles,  and  so 
you  educate  Protestants? — They  did  come  in  very 
large  numbers  when  we  had  the  charter  schools.  The 
suppression  of  the  charter  schools  limited  us  to  the 
other  trusts,  and  these  we  endeavour  to  administer  as 
justly  and  usefully  as  we  can. 

25976.  I understand  you  to  admit  that  every  acre 
of  land  you  have  you  hold  under  your  charter,  and 
subject  to  the  trusts  of  the  charter? — Yes;  but  the 
lands  are  subject  to  the  specific  trusts  connected  with 
them  as  we  received  them.  For  instance,  the  Ranelagh 
estate  is  subject  to  a trust  of  a perfectly  different 
character  from  that  upon  which  we  received  the 
Government  grant,  and  which  we  were  obliged  to 
administer  in  full  consistency  with  the  requirements  of 
the  charter.  Other  estates,  which  come  to  us  with 
specific  trusts,  we  are  obliged  to  administer  in  accord- 
ance with  these  several  trusts. 

25977.  I understand  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  property  is  distinctly  for  the  education  of  Protestant 
children,  but  practically  it  seems  to  me,  from  your  evi- 
dence, the  whole  of  your  property  is  applied,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  the  benefit  of  Protestant  children. 
Therefore,  merely  looking  at  it  as  a question  of  trust, 
it  seems  to  me  you  have  mixed  up  two  different  pur- 
poses, and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  property  left  for  the 
benefit  of  Roman  Catholics,  lias  come  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  the  benefit  of  Protestants  ? — It  was 
not  for  Roman  Catholics  as  such,  it  was  to  make  them 
Protestants.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  do  that  now, 
if  we  possibly  can.  It  was  not  really  for  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, as  Roman  Catholics,  but  for  the  encouragement 
of  Protestantism. 

25978.  Mi-.  Stokes. — You  have  said  that  formerly 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  Roman  Catholic 
children  prepared  to  become  Protestants— is  that  in 
accordance  with  the  history  of  the  charter  schools  ? — 
The  children  that  were  mainly  placed  in  our  charter 
schools  were  of  a class  of  children  under  the  control 
and  authority,  generally  speaking,  of  Protestant  pa 
trons.  Our  charter  schools  were  exposed  to  great 
abuses  in  many  respects,  and  the  suppression  of  that 
system  was  thought  to  be  most  desirable. 

25979.  It  appeared  as  early  as  1757,  the  people 
were  unwilling  under  such  circumstances  to  part  with 
their  children,  and  as  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the  schools 
except  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  society  took  to  building 
nurseries  that  a supply  of  children  might  be  obtained, 
was  not  that  the  case? — Yes. 

25980.  Was  not  the  society  obliged  to  establish  a 
connexion  with  the  foundling  hospital  to  obtain 
children? — I cannot  answer  that  question  specifically, 
for  I am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

25981.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — I should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  consider  it  a harsh  proceeding  if  it 
were  assumed  your  trusts  had  failed,  and  that  therefore 
the  Legislature  could  deal  fairly  with  your  funds  ? — 
I don’t  think  we  have  failed  in  carrying  out  the  trusts. 

25982.  Master  JSrooke. — You  spoke  of  a restricted 
area.  What  is  the  restriction  upon  the  area  from 
which  you  take  your  candidates  ? — At  first  it  was  in- 
tended the  area  should  be  restricted  to  within  the  limits 
of  the  districts  where  our  property  was  situated. 

25983.  That  is  as  to  the  trust  property  ? — Yes. 

25984.  Did  that  arise  from  the  express  terms  of  the 
trust,  or  was  it  a condition  added  by  yourselves  ? — 


Entirely  added  by  ourselyes,  because  the  moneys  given 
for  general  educational  purposes  were  distributed  in 
the  way  I have  named.  Then  we  have  enlarged  the 
area.  We  have  taken  in  districts,  where,  some  in- 
quiry was  excited  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Kerry  and  other  Irish  Society  districts. 
W e have  thrown  open  the  invitation  to  compete  for 
places  to  the  districts  where  religious  inquiry  has  been 
successfully  prevailing  amongst  Roman  Catholics.  We 
think  that  this  is  carrying  out  very  much  the  original 
intention  of  the  charter. 

25985.  Do  you  see  any  good  reason  for  i-estricting 
your  districts  in  that  way — why  not  throw  open  the 
advantages  of  your  schools  to  all  Ireland  ? — It  is  the 
wish  of  our  Board  to  enlarge  the  area,  but  our  funds 
being  limited  it  was  thought  that  by  spreading  them 
over  too  wide  a surface  we  could  not  do  as  much  good 
as  by  restricting  them  within  certain  bounds.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  our  Board  would  be  quite  willing  to 
enlarge  the  area  when  opportunity  offered. 

25986.  Were  not  the  children  in  the  charter  schools 
placed  there  in  infancy  ? — Yes,  very  often,  and  mirses 
obliged  to  be  appointed  for  them. 

25987.  Consequently,  being  brought  up  there  they 
could  not  at  any  time  have  known  the  influences  of  a 
home  education  ? — Just  so. 

25988.  At  what  ages  do  the  children  generally 
come  to  you  ? — If  you  mean  the  foundation  pupils,  we 
receive  the  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  girls  between  ten  and  fourteen. 

25989.  The  boys  not  younger  than  twelve  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  class  out  of  which  we  select  the  boarders. 

25990.  Do  not  these  considerations  affox-d  an  answer 
to  one  of  Mr.  Stokes’s  questions,  why  was  it  that  the 
charter  school  system  was  a demoralizing  system.  A 
boy  who  has  been  at  home  with  father  and  mother 
and  amongst  brothers  and  sisters  up  to  twelve  years  of 
age  is  likely  to  become  a more  moial  member  of  society 
than  a person  who  was  in  a school  from  infancy,  and 
never  knew  the  effects  of  a home? — That,  of  course, 
is  my  feeling ; the  boys  go  home  once  a year  to  see 
their  parents.  They  are  permitted  to  visit  their 
families  in  summer-time. 

25991.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  boarding 
schools  in  England  for  the  upper  classes  ? — Quite  so. 
It  is  exactly  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is  done  with  a 
view  to  give  the  poorer  classes  the  benefits  enjoyed 
by  the  higher  classes  in  boarding  schools. 

25992.  Suppose  the  trusts  were  to  train  up  Roman 
Catholic  children  as  Protestants,  must  not  the  indi- 
viduals who  dictated  these  trusts  have  had  naturally  a 
supreme  regard  for  the  Protestant  religion  ? — Certainly. 

25993.  If  then  it  becomes  an  impossibility  to  carry 
that  trust  out  fairly,  which  then  of  those  two  systems 
would  be  nearer  to  the  intention  of  the  founder — to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion  by  giving 
a good  training  to  Protestant  children,  or  applying 
the  money  to  the  giving  a Roman  Catholic  education 
to  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — I should  think  the  first, 
for  the  main  object  of  the  founder  was  to  promote 
Protestantism  through  the  country. 

25994.  Can  there  be  a doubt  the  founders  would 
have  wholly  abstained  from  giving  these  funds  for 
education  if  they  believed  they  were  to  be  applied  in  edu- 
cating children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion? — Cer- 
tainly. I don’t  think  anything  would  have  been  sub- 
scribed. It  would  have  been  against  the  very  essence  of 
the  charter  and  the  whole  system  laid  down  in  that 
charter. 

25995.  You  have  heard  of  the  Chancery  doctrine 
of  administering  a fund  cy  pres  'i — I have  heard  it,  but 
I don’t  understand  it  technically. 

25996.  When  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  a testator,  the  fund  is  ad- 
ministered as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
these  intentions.  Which  would  be  the  more  cy  pres 
administration  of  these  funds,  the  way  in  which  your 
society  is  at  present  administering  them,  or  the  way 
Mr.  Cowie  suggests  ? — Our  system  woidd,  in  my 
judgment.  But  I have  higher  authority  than  my 
opinion.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  Court 
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of  Chancery  in  a case  in  which  a family  alleged  that 
the  trust  for  which  a certain  property  was  given  to  our 
society  had  failed,  and  they  claimed  to  have  the  pro- 
perty given  back.  The  case  came  before  Lord  Plunket, 
who  said,  “No;  I shall  do  no  such  tiling.  The  society 
are  doing  the  nearest  thing  they  possibly  can  to  the 
intentions  of  the  founder,  though  they  cannot  strictly 
cany  out  the  original  intentions.” 

25997.  What  was  the  name  of  the  case  do  you  re- 
member ? — It  was  the  Incorporated  Society  a.  Rose. 
The  question  was  raised  by  a family  named  Rose  in 
the  county  Tipperary. 

25998.  Mr.  Gibson.  — Supposing  the  National 
Board  were  selected  as  being  able  to  carry  out  that 
doctrine,  and  that  Protestant  children  were  sent  to  the 
National  schools — do  you  not  think  a catechist  could 
.rive  the  religious  instruction  required ? — He  could  give 
the  mere  catechetical  instruction  in  one  school-room 
as  well  as  in  another — but  this  is  only  a part  of  the 
duties  of  our  catechists — but  interferes  with  our  whole 
system  of  education.  They  are  the  chaplains  of  the 
institutions.  They  watch  over  the  morals  of  the 
boys. 

25999.  Does  the  catechist  live  in  the  institution? — 
No ; but  he  is  the  representative  of  our  Society  there. 
It  is  to  him  we  refer  for  information  about  the  school. 

26000.  What  is  your  training  staff  in  Santry 
school — how  many  teachers  have  you  ? — We  have  a 
head  master,  with  assistants. 

26001.  What  does  he  teach  ? — All  the  high  branches 
of  science ; he  teaches  classics ; he  is  competent  also 
to  instruct  in  French. 

26002.  Is  there  no  tutor  for  classics? — No;  we  do 
not  contemplate  classics — but  the  master  affords  the 
opportunity  to  those  willing  to  embrace  it. 

26003.  How  many  ? — Two. 

26004.  Are  they  also  classical  and  mathematical  ? — 
One  is  classical.  I think  the  head  master  takes  alto- 
gether the  instruction  in  classics.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Society  to  give  a classical  education.  If 
it  were  we  should  have  a staff  prepared  for  it. 

26005.  You  said  classics  were  superadded — I wish 
to  know  how  ? — It  was  a permission  given  to  the 
master  when  some  boys  expressed  a wish  to  get  in- 
struction in  Latin  and  Greek  to  prepare  them  to  enter 


Trinity  College.  The  Board  were  applied  to  for  that  Feb.  lu.  isua. 
permission,  and  the  permission  was  given. 

26006.  Mr.  Stokes. — At  what  age,  in  your  opinion,  \vi'n't]iropU 
should  the  children  of  papists  and  other  poor  natives  Iinckett. 
leave  school  and  betake  themselves  to  work  ? — I sup- 
pose when  properly  developed  physically — able  to  use 
the  implements  of  agriculture,  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment in  husbandry. 

26007.  Do  you  not  think,  looking  to  the  kind  of 
education  those  children  require,  that  it  should  be  ter- 
minated about  twelve  years  of  age  ? — Judging  from  the 
amount  of  education  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  at  our 
schools  possess,  I don’t  think  a boy  would  be  educated 
in  the  way  I should  wish  to  send  him  out  in  the  world. 

I believe  in  England  it  is  otherwise ; but  my  associa- 
tions are  with  a different  state  of  things. 

26008.  Supposing  the  children  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  their  industry,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
about  the  time  of  life  when  they  must  begin  to  leam  a 
trade  ? — I should  suppose  so,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  modifications,  notneglectingintellectual  instruction. 

26009.  Admitting  fully  the  fairness  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  boarding  schools  for  boys  of  twelve 
are  a much  less  evil  than  boarding  schools  for 
boys  of  four  years  of  age ; does  not  your  system  of 
admitting  boys  only  after  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  twelve  put  your  schools  practically  out  of  the 
reach  of  poor  children? — No  ; for  the  reason  assigned 
in  some  of  the  answers  I gave  previously,  that  our 
system  is  not  confined  in  its  influence  merely  to  our 
own  schools ; it  extends  a wholesome  influence  over  all 
the  other  schools  from  which  the  candidates  come  to  us, 
whereby  education  is  stimulated,  and  masters  and 
mistresses  are  encouraged  to  aim  at  a standard  of 
teaching  which  they  would  not  do  if  such  an  induce- 
ment were  not  held  out  to  them. 

26010.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  instruction  in  French, 
classics,  and  science,  is  suitable  for  poor  children  1 — 

I should  say  it  is,  if  the  pupils  are  intended  to  occupy 
places  throughout  the  country  which  demand  corres- 
ponding requirements. 

26011.  Is  it  not  a degree  of  education  which  has 
a tendency  to  draw  them  out  of  their  own  class  of 
life  ? — That  is  not  always  undesirable. 

[Adjourned.] 


Sixty-eighth  Day. — Dublin,  Saturday,  February  20,  18G9. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.  p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  pii.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c. 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


John  Rintoul,  Esq.,  m.a,,  sworn  and  examined. 


26012.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  office  you 
how  hold  under  the  National  Board  of  Education  ? — 
That  of  one  of  the  professors  in  the  training  depart- 
ment in  Marlborough-street. 

26013.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — I 
"■as  appointed  in  December  last ; but  my  appointment 
dates  from  the  12th  of  July  last.  I succeeded  Dr. 
bullivan,  and  my  appointment  dates  from  the  day 
after  his  death. 

26014.  Had  you  previously  been  in  the  service  of 
the  National  Board? — I had,  for  nearly  thirty -five 
years. 

26015.  What  offices  have  you  held? — That  of 
assistant-professor.  I have  been  all  my  time  in  the 
training  department  exclusively. 


26016.  Were  you  entirely  Dr.  Sullivan’s  assistant,  j0j1K  Rj„touI 
or  did  you  assist  in  any  classes  taught  by  the  other  esq.,  m.a. 
professors  ? — I was  almost  all  the  time  Dr.  Sullivan’s 
assistant ; but  at  one  time  when  I was  the  sole  assis- 
tant, I did  assist  Mr.  M'Gauley  occasionally  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  algebra. 

26017.  Now  that  you  are  principal  professor,  what 
are  the  subjects  on  which  you  lecture  ? — Those  em- 
braced in  the  literary  department.  I have  the  whole 
of  that  exclusively  at  present.  Of  course,  I cannot 
take  up  the  whole  department,  but  I do  what  I can. 

I think  in  the  last  course  I attempted  too  much  ; and, 
for  the  present  class  of  teachers,  I have  selected  those 
subjects  that  I think  most  useful  and  practical. 

26018.  Have  you  any  assistant  under  you  ? — No. 
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26019.  What  are  the  subjects  on  which  you  are 
engaged  with  the  set  of  teachers  now  in  training  ? — I 
have  examined  them  all  since  they  came  up  on  the 
15th  of  January,  in  reading  and  grammar.  I have 
done  little  more  than  that ; it  has  taken  up  nearly  my 
entire  time ; but  it  is  not  a mere  examination — I have 
been  instructing  at  the  same  time.  While  the  others 
were  listening,  I have  had  two  or  three  under  exami- 
nation, primarily  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  in 
these  branches,  and  then,  when  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted, I have  explained  the  subject  to  those  under 
examination  and  to  the  class  generally.  I have  now 
just  commenced  geography. 

26020.  When  will  the  class  on  which  you  are 
now  engaged  leave  the  institution! — On  the  15th 
June. 

26021.  What  other  subjects  do  you  expect  to  get 
through  with  them  during  that  time? — I expect  to 
do  something  in  physical  geography,  and  to  go  over  a 
more  extended  course  of  grammar  and  composition,  in 
addition  to  the  practice  of  teaching.  I should  have 
mentioned  that  I have  been  giving  instruction  once  a 
week  since  they  came  up  on  the  principles  of  pronun- 
ciation and  reading,  which  I think  very  important, 
its  our  teachers  are  deficient  in  these  matters.  I mean 
certain  principles  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to 
correct  the  bad  reading  of  their  pupils,  so  as  to  elicit 
the  sense  of  the  passage. 

26022.  What  are  the  modes  in  which  you  insti-uct 
the  teachers  in  what  you  style  “ the  practice  of 
teaching  ”? — I commence  with  the  First  Book,  with  the 
teaching  of  the  alphabet,  and  show  the  different  modes 
proposed  for  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet.  I then  ex- 
plain to  them  the  principle  on  which  the  First 
Book  is  constructed  in  that  respect.  Then  I go  over 
a number  of  the  lessons  myself,  and  show  them  gradu- 
ally, from  one  section  to  another,  how  the  different 
lessons  ought  to  be  taught.  Then,  I sometimes  call 
up  classes  of  boys  from  the  model  school — six  or  eight 
boys  at  a time — and  make  the  teachers  go  through  the 
lessons  with  them.  I instruct  them  myself  in  presence 
of  the  class,  showing  the  kind  of  questions  that  ought  to 
be  put,  and  also  make  the  teachers  teach  the  boys  before 
me.  At  other  times  I call  up  one  of  the  teachers,  and 
say — “ Suppose  now  we  had  a class  standing  on  the 
platform  here,  say  what  questions  you  would  put  on 
this  paragraph.”  Then,  after  that  has  been  done,  I 
ask  the  class — “ Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on 
the  questions  that  have  been  put,  or  can  you  note  any 
important  omission  that  has  been  made?”  Then  I 
sum  up  those  remarks  myself,  and  show  what  was  de- 
ficient, or  what  was  good,  in  the  style  of  teaching. 

26023.  Do  you  find  theteacliers  criticise  oneanotlier’s 
performance  freely  ? — To  a small  extent — at  one  time 
they  did  to  a greater  extent  than  at  present — but  they 
were  sometimes  so  impulsive  that  I had  to  restrain 
them.  I had  seen  that  practised  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  long  ago ; but  I found,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
Irish  temperament  being  too  warm,  that  sometimes  I 
had  to  restrain  them  from  going  into  personalities  ; still 
it  is  practised  to  a small  extent,  but,  of  course,  I stop 
it  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  any- 
thing personal. 

26024.  What  amount  of  actual  practice  in  the  teach- 
ing of  a class  will  each  of  the  teachers  get  during  the 
six  mouths? — At  present  the  class  is  divided — I am 
speaking  now  of  the  male  teachers,  but  the  same 
remarks  apply,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  the 
females  also — the  class  is  divided  into  tivo  parts,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  model  schools  teaching  and  observing  how 
business  is  carried  on  there  from  half-past  ten  till  half- 
past twelve,  the  other  being  engaged  with  the  pro- 
fessors at  lecture  ; they  change  at  one  o’clock,  so  that 
the  division  which  was  at  lectures  in  the  morning, 
attends  the  model  schools  in  the  afternoon,  and  vice 
versd.  This  arrangement  continues  for  a fortnight, 
after  which  the  two  divisions  change  places,  that  which 
was  in  the  model  schools  in  the  morning  now  going 
up  to  lectures,  and  that  which  was  at  lectures,  going 
to  the  model  schools. 

26025.  Are  those  who  are  in  the  model  schools 


engaged  in  teaching? — Partly  in  teaching,  partly  in 
observing  how  the  schools  are  conducted. 

26026.  Who  is  carrying  on  the  model  school  while 
these  pupil-teachers  are  thus  engaged? — The  head 
master  of  the  model  schools.  I ought  to  mention  that 
there  are  five  male  schools— the  large  school,  No.  1,  and 
four  smaller  ones,  and  the  principal  teacher  of  each  is 
looking  after  them.  In  the  small  schools  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  in  training  or 
students  at  one  time.  There  are  twelve  sections,  of 
which  eight  are  in  the  large  school ; I speak  of  the 
students  when  I use  the  word  section.  They  are 
divided  into  twelve  sections,  eight  of  which  are  in 
the  large  school,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  four. 
These  twelve  sections  comprise  half  the  class ; there  are 
therefore,  about  three  or  four  teachers  in  each  section. 

26027.  Do  these  teachers  go  for  a fortnight  into  the 
same  section  ? — Not  exactly ; they  are  in  the  schools 
for  a fortnight  but  then  they  are  not  in  the  same  section 
they  are  moved  every  two  or  three  days  from  one 
section  to  another.  In  addition  to  that,  I may  say  it 
has  been  usual — at  least  it  was  so  when  I was  assistant 
professor — to  note  the  teaching  for  four  hours  in  the 
week,  two  hours  in  the  female  school  and  two  horns  in 
the  male  school. 

26028.  What  do  you  mean  by  “noting  the  teaching”? 
— Taking  notes  of  the  mode  of  teaching  of  the  students 
in  training ; when  they  are  put  over  drafts  or  classes, 
for  instance,  of  eight  to  twelve  pupils,  the  student  is 
teaching  these  twelve  pupils  for  half  an  hour  before  a 
change  is  made.  I go  about  from  one  draft  to  another 
noting  the  manner  of  teaching  and  anything  particular 
with  regard  to  it.  These  notes  form  the  substance  of 
a kind  of  familiar  lecture  in  the  class-room  after- 
wards. 

26029.  How  can  you  do  that  if  you  are  engaged 
with  the  other  half  of  the  teachers  in  lecturing  upstairs  ? 
— I ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  if  I had  more  assistance ; 
but  I have  not  been  able  to  do  it  with  the  present  class, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  business  I have  had  to  do. 

26030.  Then,  as  regards  the  present  class,  is  that 
mode  of  teaching  in  abeyance? — In  so  far  as  the 
literary  department  is  concerned  it  is  partly  so,  but 
Mr.  O’Sullivan  does  it  in  the  scientific  department. 

26031.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  that  note 
taking? — Yes,  a good  deal  ; for  instance,  I found  a 
teacher  yesterday  paying  too  much  attention  to  spel- 
ling, and  putting  some  grammatical  questions  which 
were  out  of  place ; the  mode  of  standing  also  is  of  im- 
portance. They  sometimes  stand  very  awkwardly, 
the  book  in  the  wrong  hand,  the  head  of  the  class  at 
the  wrong  side,  many  things  of  that  kind  have  been 
noted  ; also,  standing  so  as  to  command  a view  of  the 
entire  draft,  so  that  none  of  the  pupils  may  remain 
behind  backs. 

26032.  Is  it  intended  that  you  should  have  an 
assistant? — I do  not  know;  I have  no  knowledge  of 
what  the  Commissioners  intend  in  the  matter.  Cer- 
tainly the  literary  department  is  very  much  crippled  at 
present,  and  has  been  so  for  more  than  a year  past. 

26033.  You  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  intended 
that  the  portion  of  the  duties  which  were  carried  on  by 
an  assistant  simultaneously  with  the  other  duties  by  the 
head  professor,  should  or  should  not  be  continued  ? — I 
cannot  tell ; I have  got  no  intimation  on  the  subject ; 
the  Commissioners  know  how  matters  stand  and  I do 
not  think  it  is  my  business  to  press  the  matter  in  any 
way.  I have  not  been  asked  my  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

26034.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  the 
Commissioners  as  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
two  different  duties  at  the  same  time,  and  sought  in- 
formation as  to  which  of  the  duties  they  considered 
should  give  way  to  the  other? — Not  formally ; I have 
not  written  on  the  subject,  but  at  the  last  examina- 
tion, in  December,  I stated  to  those  Commissioners 
who  were  present  what  I had  been  doing  during  the 
last  course,  that  is,  from  August  to  December,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  the  department  could  be  so 
efficient  as  it  had  been  previously,  I may  say  down 
to  January,  1868,  because  Dr.  Sullivan  took  ill  in 
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December,  1867,  anil  was  not  able  to  do  much  during 
the  spring  course  of  1868. 

90035.  Is  not  the  practice  of  teaching  and  the 
practical  instruction  in  teaching  a part  of  the  course 
in'jlarlborough-street  which  requires  if  possible  to  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished  ? — I think  so. 

*>6036.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  literary 
attainments  of  the  teachers  that  form  your  present 

cj.lss j Yes;  there  is  a very  considerable  difference 

in  their  attainments. 

20037.  Arc  there  any  who  are  deficient  in  reading 
and  spelling  ? — I cannot  speak  as  to  spelling,  as  the 
females  only  have  written  an  exercise  for  me  yet.  In 
leading  there  are  some  of  them  very  deficient  in  bringing 
out  precisely  the  meaning  of  a sentence,  and  they  have 
got  a habit  frequently  of  running  words  together  that 
ougiit  to  be  kept  separate,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to°understand  the  meaning  without  looking  at  the 
book.  I encourage  the  teachers  always  to  shut  the 
book  in  listening  to  reading,  because  you  can  never 
judge  of  a person’s  reading  if  you  arc  looking  at  the 
book  • the  eye  can  take  in  what  the  ear  cannot,  so 
that  what  escapes  the  ear  is  supplied  by  the  eye,  and 
you  can  always  judge  of  reading  better  by  closing  the 
book  altogether  and  depending  on  the  ear. 

2G038.  When  you  begin  with  a new  class  do  you  in- 
quire from  them  in  what  class  of  books  they  were 
studying  when  they  last  left  school? — We  inquire 
what  class  they  are  in,  and  how  long  they  have  been 
teaching,  whether  they  have  been  principals,  assistants, 
pupil  teachers  in  model  schools,  or  paid  monitors. 

26039.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  there  are  in 
your  class  who  have  not  been  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Books  ? — I cannot.  T.  know  in  a great  many  of  the  schools 
there  are  no  fourth  or  fifth  classes  at  all ; third  class 
is  the  highest  in  many  of  the  schools. 

26040.  Do  you  suppose  that  one-half  of  those  you 
are  now  instructing  have  not  risen  above  the  third 
class? — I could  not  say  so,  because  though  they  may 
not  be  teaching  those  books  they  study  them,  and  in 
fact  one  of  the  written  exercises  which  I prescribe  to 
them  comprises  questions  in  all  the  books  up  to  the 
Fifth  inclusive. 

26041.  Have  you  any  control  or  supervision  over 
the  moral  behaviour  of  those  teachers  out  of  lecture 
hours  ? — That  is  part  of  my  duty  now,  to  inspect  the 
domestic  establishments.  I entered  on  that  duty  in 
January,  last  month. 

26042.  Would  you  state  what  your  usual  course 
under  that  head  is  during  the  week  ? — We  receive  re- 
ports from  the  heads  of  the  different  establishments 
every  week.  There  is  a regular  form  of  report,  and 
anything  remarkable  or  deserving  of  being  noted  is 
mentioned  in  that  report.  Since  I came  into  office, 
which,  as  I have  stated,  was  only  last  month,  there  has 
been  nothing  special  to  remark  in  those  weekly  reports. 
I have  personally  inspected  all  the  houses  since  I came 
into  office  along  with  Mi-.  Butler,  my  colleague. 

26043.  What  are  the  subjects  taught  by  the  other 
professor  ? — The  scientific  department.  His  assistant, 
Mr.  O’Sullivan,  has  the  arithmetic  and  algebra ; Mr. 
Butler  teaches  geometry  and  trigonometiy  chiefly', 
and  he  also  gives  some  instruction  in  mechanics,  optics, 
and  (I  believe)  in  heat. 

26044.  Are  the  arrangements  by  which  the  teachers 
divide  their  time  between  him  and  y'ou  made  by'  you 
and  him  in  concert  or  according  to  a time-table  laid 
down  by  the  Board? — We  made  out  the  time-table 
ourselves.  1 may  state  that  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  time  took  place  in  August  last,  consequent  on 
|he  death  of  Dr.  Sullivan.  As  we  had  then  only  three 
lecturers  ii  stead  of  four,  which  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  wo  were  obliged  to  make  out  a new  time-table 
or  the  three,  and  do  the  best  we  could  ; consequeutly 
wo-thirds  of  the  time  are  given  to  the  scientific 
department  and  one-third  to  the  literary. 

26045.  Have  you  any  examination — say  at  the  end 
l tlu'cc  months— to  see  what  progress  the  teachers 
'•lie  made,  and  which  should  be  advanced  to  higher 
subjects  and  which  kept  to  lower  subjects  ? — We  have 
examinations  every  week.  In  fact  the  examinations 


are  continuous  with  the  teaching  from  time  to  time,  l eb  20,  1860. 
For  instance,  every  teacher  is  examined  by  me  prob-  — — 

ably  four  or  five  times,  and  several  of  them  oftener,  ° “M  ^ntou  ' 
during  the  course  while  the  others  are  listening. 

26046.  Do  those  teachers  continue  in  one  huge 
class  the  whole  time  of  their  teaching,  or  are  they 
broken  up  into  smaller  classes  according  to  their  pro- 
ficiency and  progress? — They  are  in  two  great  classes 
— senior  and  junior  divisions  of  the  class,  both  male 
and  female  all  the  time. 

26047.  Are  teachers  advanced  from  the  junior  to 
the  senior,  and  the  reverse  according  to  the  progress 
they  make  ? — No. 

26048.  What  is  the  distinction  between  senior  and 
junior  ? — All  those  who  are  first  of  third  class  before 
they  come  up  are  put  into  the  senior  division.  Some- 
times we  try  to  equalize  the  two  divisions  for  con- 
venience ; and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  some 
who  are  first  of  tim'd  will  be  in  the  junior  division, 
and  sometimes  also  others  not  so  far  advanced  but 
who  appear  to  be  smart,  especially  pupil  teachers  of 
model  schools,  are  put  in  the  senior  division. 

26049.  Do  you  refer  to  the  previous  proficiency 
shown  by  an  examination  of  these  teachers? — Yes; 
before  they  come  up  to  be  trained  they  are  examined. 

26050.  What  is  the  number  of  your  present  class? 

— Seventy  nine  males  and  seventy-five  females  in  the 
general  class. 

26051.  Can  you  state  the  classifications  of  these? 

— I have  not  a table  of  them,  but  I have  each  individual 
classification.  I could  do  it,  only  it  would  take  some 
time  to  go  over. 

2 G05 2.  How  many  of  the  males,  and  how  many  of 
the  females,  are  above  first  of  third  ? — I am  sure 
there  are  not  more  than  three.  I know  that  in  the 
general  class  there  are  occasionally  some  second  of 
second,  probably  not  more  than  4 per  cent,  of  those 
that  come  up. 

26053.  About  what  proportion  are  below  first  of 
third  when  they  come  up  1—1  think  generally  speak- 
ing about  one-half.  I must  make  one  exception  ; those 
who  are  pupil-teachers  in  model  schools,  who  have 
been  two  years  or  so  before  they  come  up  to  be  trained, 
are  not  usually  classed  when  they  come  up.  They  come 
up  to  be  classed,  they  are  equal  at  least  to  first  of 
third  generally  speaking,  and  so  we  include  them  as  if 
they  were  first  of  third.  Including  them  I should 
say  one-half  of  those  that  come  up  to  be  trained  are 
first  of  third. 

26054.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  training  in  model  schools,  if  the  whole  of  the 
schools  were  under  one  master  ? — Do  you  include  the 
training  as  well  as  the  model  schools  ? 

26055.  Yes? — I think  abstractly  one  master  or  one 
head  should  be  the  case,  but  in  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  L think  there  should  be  two  at  least,  simply 
on  religious  grounds. 

26056.  Do  you  think  the  advantages  of  unity  of 
discipline  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  difficulties  of  reli- 
gion ? — I think  we  must  take  into  account  the  public 
feeling  to  a certain  extent.  My  answer  bears  on  that. 

I think  for  instance,  if  a lloman  Catholic  were  the  head, 
the  Protestant  community  would  not  be  satisfied,  or 
vice  versa. 

26057.  When  the  masters  of  the  boarding  establish- 
ments, or  any  other  persons,  report  the  teachers  in 
training  to  you  for  misconduct,  what  power  of  punish- 
ment do  you  possess  ? — When  any  complaint  is  made 
(which  occurs  very  seldom  I am  giad  to  say,  but  it  has 
occurred)  we  investigate  it,  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  recommend  to  the  Board  what  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted.  There  are  printed  rules  of 
the  Commissioners  hung  up  in  tlio  establishments,  in 
which  the  penalty  for  a fault  is  stated,  and  it  takes 
effect ; or  there  may  be  some  circumstances  which 
would  induce  us  to  recommend  a modification  of  that 
punishment  to  the  Board. 

26058.  Have  you  any  discretion  in  inflicting  reproof 
or  punishment,  or  are  you  obliged  to  refer  everything 
to  the  Board? — No,  not  everything.  Anything  very 
grave,  involving  perhaps  dismissal,  of  course  would 
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l eb.  20,  1869.  be  referred  to  the  Board ; but  any  slight  matter  in 
— — which  a teacher  might  be  fined,  suppose  a shilling,  for 

esq  ii  some  fault  or  other,  would  not  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

There  was  a case  under  investigation  very  recently, 
in  which  there  was  a complaint  against  one  of  the 
navigation  class  for  refusing  to  work  the  pump, 
and  for  which  he  was  fined  a shilling ; such  a thing 
as  that  would  not  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

20059.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  extend 
the  period  of  training  to  two  sessions,  extending  over 
twelve  months  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  be  prac- 
ticable in  regard  to  teachers  of  schools.  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  in  regard  to  the  pupil- 
teachers  and  others  of  that  class.  It  was  attempted 
on  one  occasion  to  extend  the  course  to  eight  or  nine 
months,  but  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  plan, 
as  on  account  of  the  teachers  being  so  long  away 
the  schools  deteriorated  in  their  absence,  and  several 
had  in  consequence  to  leave  the  training  and  return 

26060.  Do  you  think  that  with  regard  to  teachers 
who  are  actually  nominated  to  schools,  six  months  is 
the  longest  time  they  can  practically  be  allowed  to  re- 
main away? — I think  so. 

26061.  With  regard  to  those  not  actually  teachers 
holding  schools,  do  you  think  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  additional  training  would  compensate  to  the 
system  for  training  a smaller  number  of  individuals  in 
each  year? — We  have  a special  class  at  present  who 
remain  twelve  months  with  us.  I have  thought  over 
this  subject,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  what  we  now  call 
the  special  class  might  be  abolished,  and  a larger 
class  of  a similar  character  introduced,  who  could  re- 
main twelve  months  without  going  through  the  general 
class ; and  then  the  general  class  might  consist  of 
teachers  in  actual  possession  of  schools  who  would 
remain  five  months,  so  that  one  class  might  be 
diminished  and  the  other  increased.  The  special 
class  has  been  trained  already — that  is  the  individuals 
in  the  special  class  have  gone  through  the  general  class, 
and,  having  been  selected  for  their  qualifications  as 
likely  to  turn  out  good  teachers,  they  are  summoned 
to  the  special  class,  which  consists  of  twenty-four 
males  and  fifteen  females,  and  in  which  they  remain 
for  a year,  so  that  they  really  get  a year  and  a half’s 
training  if  they  remain  the  entire  time. 

26062.  Are  there  any  points  in  which  your  long 
experience  as  a Professor  in  Marl  borough-street  leads 
you  to  desire  any  modification  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments  with  regard  to  teaching  and  training? — I have 
always  felt  there  is  too  little  time  for  instruction  in 
the  practice  of  teaching.  Suppose  I take  a lesson  from 
the  Third  Book,  for  instance,  which  is  a very  good 
book  for  testing  a teacher’s  qualifications,  being  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  I find  few  of  them  can  disin- 
tegrate the  sentences  properly,  and  evolve  by  appro- 
priate questions  the  matter  contained  in  a sentence ; 
they  do  not  look  sufficiently  before  them  and  seize 
the  principal  points  in  the  sentence  which  should  be 
first  made  clear.  They  are  deficient  also  in  supplying 
collateral  information  on  other  matters  alluded  to, 
besides  points  of  grammar,  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  and  so  on. 

26063.  Is  your  principal  time  devoted  to  cate- 
chetical instruction  or  examining  teachers  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  lectures  they  hear  ? — The  lectures, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  formal  lectures.  In 
showing  how  the  books  are  taught,  I talk  to  the 
teachers  in  a familiar  way,  and  will  stop,  perhaps,  at 
the  end  of  five  minutes  and  say — “ Now,  have  you  any 
question  to  put  to  me  ; is  there  anything  I have  not 
made  quite  clear  ?”  Then,  perhaps,  some  teacher  will 
say — “ I dp  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by 
such  a thing."  I then  explain  that  to  them,  and  every 
explanation  given  has,  as  much  as  possible,  a bearing  on 
practical  teaching.  In  regard  to  grammar  again,  I call 
up,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  on  the  platform,  and  examine 
them  on  a subject  which  has  been  previously  given 
out,  the  others  all  listening.  Then  I comment.  Per- 
haps I find  some  obscurity  in  their  knowledge, 
which  I endeavour  to  explain  and  remove.  That  is 


the  kind  of  lecture  I give  — comments,  explanations 
and  illustrations,  on  the  subject-matter  before  us.  Per- 
haps I might  talk  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  on  a subject  that  requires  elucidation. 

26064.  What  amount  of  time  either  stated  by 
the  week,  or  during  the  course  of  six  months,  would 
you  like  to  see  devoted  in  each  class  to  the  practice  of 
teaching  ? — I think  there  should  be  at  least  an  hour  a 
week  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
— one  hour  in  the  week  in  each  class. 

26065.  Practically,  how  much  do  they  get  under 
the  present  system  ? — There  is  no  doubt  we  are  de- 
fective in  that  regard.  Sometimes  I find  it  necessary, 
in  some  classes,  or  in  one  division  of  the  classes,  to 
spend  more  time  on  grammar,  or  composition,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  than  at  another  time — -just  as  I find 
time  for  it.  Last  course  I spent  more  time  than  usual 
upon  instruction  in  teaching ; the  consequence  was 
that  I had  to  curtail  some  of  the  other  branches. 

26066.  Are  the  teachers  that  come  up  to  you  now 
better  grounded  in  grammar,  generally,  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago  ? — Better  now,  far  better  since  the 
district  model  schools  were  introduced.  They  are 
certainly  very  much  in  advance  now ; but  when  I 
contrast  them  with  what  they  were  thirty  yearn  ago 
there  is  a wonderful  improvement  in  general  knowledge 
altogether. 

26067.  Is  grammar  more  attended  to  in  the  dis- 
trict model  schools  than  in  the  ordinary  schools?— I 
do  not  say  so ; but  there  are  smart  young  men  that 
come  from  the  model  schools,  and  they  are  generally 
very  well  up  in  those  points.  This,  however,  is  not 
uniformly  tire  case,  for  some  are  deficient.  For  in- 
stance, I have  just  gone  through  an  examination  of 
the  present  class  that  came  up  on  the  15th  of  last 
month.  I have  here  the  result  of  my  examination, 
and  I find  one  of  the  very  first  who  was  a pupil-teacher 
in  Waterford  model  school  stands  very  high  in  gam- 
mar  ; the  next  one  to  him  is  a pupil-teacher  in  New- 
townards  model  school,  and  I find  he  has  reached  little 
more  than  one-half  the  proficiency  of  the  other.  I find 
again  on  the  other  side,  a teacher  from  Cork  who  is 
very  high  up  in  grammar ; and  I find  another  from 
Longford  who  is  pretty  well  up,  though  not  quite  so 
high ; and  others  again  are  rather  low.  I find  now  in 
turning  over  the  leaf,  a teacher  from  the  county  Tyrone 
rather  low  in  grammar,  and  another  from  Carlow  lower 
still,  very  low  in  grammar — knows  very  little  about  it. 

26068.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  date  of  Professor 
Sullivan’s  first  illness  ? — It  was  the  day  befoi'e  Christ- 
mas in  1867  ; the  24th  of  December,  1867. 

26069.  For  what  period  was  he  incapacitated  from 
attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ? — He  was  not  able 
to  do  anything  since  that  date,  except  for  a short  time. 
He  examined  each  of  the  teachers — contrary,  I know, 
to  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant  and  to  that  of 
us  all — in  reading,  and  made  them  paise  sentences. 
That  was  all  that  the  doctor  was  able  to  do. 

26070.  During  the  period  of  his  inability  to  dis- 
charge efficiently'  the  duties  of  the  office,  what  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  cany  on  his  duties  ? — There  was  no 
arrangement  made  in  the  spring  course  of  last  year, 
because  Dr.  Sullivan  occupied  his  hours  partly. 

26071.  When  he  was  not  able  to  attend  to  his  duties 
what  arrangement  was  made  ? — I took  part  of  his 
duties ; Mr.  Butler  sometimes  took  part  also.  I 
desisted  from  being  down  in  the  model  schools  during 
that  time,  and  took  Dr.  Sullivan’s  hour  when  he  was 
not  able  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  Butler  sometimes 
took  it  also. 

26072.  What  was  the  date  of  his  death  ?— The  11th 
of  July,  1868. 

26073.  Up  to  that  time  you  were  merely  assistant 
professor  to  Dr.  Sullivan? — Quite  so  ; that  is,  since  Dr- 
Sullivan’s  appointment.  Before  that  I was  not  his 
assistant. 

26074.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But  you  were  assist- 
ant professor  ? — I was,  before  Dr.  Sullivan’s  appoint- 
ment, under  Dr.  M ‘Arthur-. 

26075.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  there  any  period  during 
which  a successor  to  Dr.  Sullivan  was  not  appointed— 
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what  was  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dr. 
Sullivan  and  your  appointment  to  his  office  ? — My 
appointment  was  made  on  the  15th  of  December, 
although  it  dates  back  from  the  day  after  Dr.  Sulli- 
van's death. 

26076.  And  there  has  been  no  person,  I think,  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  your  place  since  that  time  1 — No. 

“>6077.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  been  dis- 
charging since  Dr.  Sullivan’s  death  the  duties  which 
he  discharged,  and  the  duties  which  you,  as  his  assis- 
tant were  in  the  habit  of  discharging  ? — As  far  as  I am 
able  to  do  so. 

26078.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  tlie  duties  which  Dr.  Sullivan  had  that 
there  should  be  an  assistant  appointed  to  you  as  he 
had  formerly  when  you  were  his  assistant? — I do,  cer- 
tainly. 

26079.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Will  you  describe 
the  special  class,  and  say  what  it  is? — The  special 
class  consists  of  males  and  females  who  have  passed 
through  the  general  class,  and  have  been  selected  by 
the  professors  and  assistants  for  further  training.  All 
we  select  are  not  summoned,  but  it  is  considered  a 
mark  of  honour  to  be  selected,  and  teachers  are  grati- 
fied when  they  know  that  they  are  selected.  Then, 
as  vacancies  occur,  those  teachers  are  summoned. 
They  may  decline.  Many  of  them  do,  and  particu- 
larly of  late,  as  it  is  now  so  difficult  to  get  schools.  * 
In  point  of  fact,  we  recommend  them  not  to  come  up 
if  they  already  have  schools  ; many  of  them  have  been 
pupil-teachers  in  model  schools. 

26080.  On  what  ground  is  the  selection  made  ? — 
On  the  ground  of  superior  qualifications,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  turning  out  good  teachers. 

26081.  So  that  they  are  chosen  for  this  special  class 
because  they  are  or  are  supposed  to  be  of  a superior 
class  of  qualifications? — Yes. 

26082.  And  young  men  ? — They  are  chiefly  young 
persons.  We  never  take  married  men  into  the  special 
class. 

26083.  What  is  the  number  annually  in  the  special 
class?  — There  are  twenty-four  males  and  fifteen 
females,  but  they  do  not  all  remain  the  whole  year  ; 
they  go  out  to  schools,  when  there  is  an  opportunity. 
When  we  are  applied  to  by  managers  of  schools  in  the 
country,  we  recommend  these  young  men  and  women 
to  take  charge  of  those  schools,  if  we  find  they  are 
competent  after  remaining  for  a time  with  us. 

26084.  And  are  there  frequent  applications  made  to 
you  for  such  teachers  ? — Comparatively  few  now  ; 
there  were  formerly  many  more. 

26085.  Then  you  give  to  the  parties  applying  to 
you  the  option  of  having  such  teachers  on  account  of 
their  superior  merit  as  you  suppose  ? — Quite  so. 

26086.  You  have  stated  that  you  put  the  first  of 
third  who  came  up  for  training  into  the  senior  class  ? — 


26087.  Do  you  do  so  as  a matter  of  course? — As  a 
matter  of  course.  We  take  for  granted  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Inspectors. 

26088.  You  do  not  interfere  with  the  classification 
of  the  Inspectors  ? — We  do  not  interfere. 

260S9.  I dare  say  the  Commissioners  are  aware  of 
that  practice  ? — Of  the  division  1 

26090.  Yes  ? — They  may  not  be  aware  of  the  prin- 
ciple ; I presume  they  are. 

26091.  Then  do  you  not  as  professors  examine  the 
teachers  when  they  come  up?— Certainly. 

26092.  And  you  do  not — I gather  from  what  you 
m\e  stated — appoint  them  to  senior  or  junior  class 
because  of  their  attainments,  do  you  ? — We  take  the 
e unification  as  it  is  ; if  they  are  first  of  third  they  are 
m the  senior  division. 

26093.  As  a matter  of  course?— As  a matter  of 
course. 

26094.  But  if  you  found  any  of  these  in  your 
P'nion  as  professor,  to  be  of  inferior  qualification 
vouc  you  put  them  into  the  junior  class? — No;  we 
o not,  because  by  that  time  the  arrangements  have 
been  made;  but  then  it  does  not  follow,  that  at  the 
01  the  session  the  senior  class  is  very  superior. 


or  more  highly  classed.  There  are  individuals,  for 
instance,  in  the  junior  division  who  at  the  end  of 
the  course  occasionally  attain  to  higher  classes  than 
those  in  the  senior. 

26095.  Is  there  any  practical  difference  so  far  as 
the  business  of  the  class,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  it 
are  concerned,  between  the  senior  and  the  junior  class  ? 
— There  is  not,  only  that  in  some  branches,  the  senior 
division  goes  a little  aheadof  theother,  and  they  can  get 
more  quickly  over  the  ground  being  better  qualified. 

26096.  Can  you  say  how  many  persons  have  passed 
through  the  training  establishment  since  your  con- 
nexion with  it? — We  have  trained  5,373  males,  and 
2,690  females,  that  is  in  the  general  class,  exclusive 
of  the  special  class. 

26097.  Can  you  say  how  many  in  the  special  class  ? 
— Over  300  females  in  the  special  class,  and  about  650 
males,  perhaps  two  or  three  over  that  number. 

26098.  From  what  period  to  what  period — I refer 
to  all  whom  you  have  enumerated  as  trained  ? — In  the 
general  class  from  February,  1834.  The  first  class 
commenced  in  Febniary,  1834. 

26099.  To  the  end  of? — Including  those  to  the  end 
of  December  last,  1868. 

26100.  Do  you  think  that  generally  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  come  up  for  training  are  really 
desirous  to  become  teachers  ? — I know  nothing  to  the 
eontrax-y.  I think  so. 

26101.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  previous  to  taking 
charge  of  a school,  teachers  should  be  trained? — I 
question  that.  I think  that  when  they  have  had  charge 
of  a school  for  a short  time,  they  see  their  deficiencies 
better-.  They  can  appreciate  different  modes  of  com- 
municating instruction,  I think,  better  than  those  who 
have  never  had  charge  of  schools. 

26102.  Do  you  regard  it  as  of  importance  then, 
that  all  parties  who  come  up  to  you  for  training  should 
have  a prepai-atory  coux-se  of  training? — It  would  be 
desirable  I think.  When  I say  chai-ge  of  a school,  I 
do  not  mean  as  px-incipal.  It  may  be  as  assistant,  or  as 
pupil  teacher  or  monitoi-,  engaged  in  fact  in  teaching. 

26103.  Now  from  your  expei-ience  of  the  pai-ties 
who  have  come  up  at  different  ages,  at  what  age  do  you 
say  that  the  training  should  begin  as  a rule  ? — Do  you 
mean  at  the  central  training  establishment  here  ? 

26104.  Yes? — I think  they  ax-e  too  yoxxug,  if  they 
are  under  eighteen  or  nineteen.  We  have  had  several 
female  teachers  up,  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of 
age,  who  wei-e  qixite  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the 
business  of  the  class,  their  minds  not  being  sufficiently 
foi-med. 

26105.  Generally  speaking,  and  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration those  of  so  low  an  age,  do  the  young  pex-sons 
xisually  come  well  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  your 
lectux-es  and  training  genei-ally  ? — Tliei-e  is  i-eally  such 
a diffei-ence  in  their  qualifications,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  absolutely  yes  or  no. 

26106.  Quite  so ; you  have  already  stated  that  there 
is  not  even  xxniformity  in  i-eference  to  model  schools  ? — 
No. 

26107.  And  I suppose  the  same  holds  of  the  young 
persons  generally  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
counti-y? — Yes,  quite  so. 

26 1 08.  Can  you  say  how  many  teachers  for  National 
schools  are  i-equired  annually,  owing  to  the  death  of 
teachers  or  their  abandoning  their  position  as  such  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of 
that  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  teachers  leaving  the 
service ; but  if  the  teachers  generally  remained  in  the 
service,  I should  think  from  about  300  to  320  ought 
to  be  sufficient.  Something  over  300  I should  think 
the  annual  waste  from  mox-tality  and  from  old  age. 

26109.  Have  you  or  any  of  the  professoi-s  alto- 
gether followed  the  young  persons  who  have  left  your 
establishment  trained  to  teach,  so  that  you  can  say 
whether  many  of  them  go  on  to  teaching  as  a profes- 
sion, or  whether  they  abandon  it  ? — No  ; we  have  no 
means  of  following  them,  but  during  the  course  of 
years  we  hear  from  time  to  time  when  they  are 
succeeding  well,  and  we  see  them  sometimes ; they 
call  upon  us  in  Dublin.  A teacher  from  Liverpool 
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Feb.  20.  ! 809.  called  here  within  the  last  three  weeks,  who  was 

trained  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a very  distin- 

.Tohn  Rintoul,  giiislied  man  as  a teacher  — trained  from  county 
esq.,  m.a.  giigo. 

26110.  Can  you  say  whether  many  come  up  for 
training  whose  intention  it  is  not  to  become  teachers, 
but  to  prepare  for  something  more  to  their  taste  ? — 

I think  not ; I think  there  are  very  few ; at  least 
the  ostensible  reason  of  their  coming,  is  certainly  to 
prepare  to  be  teachers. 

26111.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotvie. — You  say  that  the  number 
of  persons  trained  has  been  reckoned  by  thousands  ? — 
Yes. 

26112.  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  National 
schools  in  Ireland  now? — About  8,000,  including 
assistants. 

26113.  Of  the  8,000  teachers  now  in  employment, 
how  many  do  you  suppose  have  passed  your  training 
establishment  speaking  roughly? — I suppose  about 
three  or  four  thousand. 

26114.  Not  quite  half? — No,  I should  think  not. 

26116.  Then  what  has  become  of  all  those  whom 
you  have  trained  ? — I am  not  sure  ; a great  many  have 
emigrated  to  other  countries,  and  a good  many  have 
gone  to  other  employments,  where  they  have  been 
better  remunerated. 

26116.  But  the  money  that  has  been  spent  by  the 
State  on  educating  those  persons  as  teachers,  has  pro  < 
tanlo  been  lost  to  the  State  ? — Not  exactly  I think, 
because  if  they  remain  in  the  country,  the  State  has 
the  benef  it  of  the  money  that  has  been  expended. 

26117.  Not  as  teachers? — Although  not  as  teach- 

26118.  But  is  not  the  preparation  in  Marlborough- 
street  specially  adapted  for  producing  teachers  ? — Quite 
so,  because  the  lectures  and  the  course  of  instruction, 
are  not  of  so  much  use  for  general  knowledge.  The 
instruction  is  rather  technical.  It  is  all  bearing  upon 
teaching. 

26119.  Your  object,  I suppose,  is  to  furnish  those 
men  and  women  in  training  with  the  best  methods,  to 
show  them  how  to  teach  children  rapidly  and  soundly, 
and  to  give  them  the  subjects  which  they  ought  to  teach 
soundly  themselves? — Quite  so. 

26120.  Now,  if  a large  proportion  of  those  persons, 
who  arc  trained  at  some  expense  to  the  State,  in  Marl- 
borough street,  afterwards  do  not  become  teachers  in 
the  National  schools,  is  not  that  in  some  respects,  at 
any  rate,  a failure  of  your  system? — I do  not  know 
that  altogether.  They  have  acquired  habits  of  discipline 
in  connexion  with  us. 

26121.  But  if  they  leave  the  office  of  teacher  you 
do  not  get  back  that  power  expended  usefully  for  the 
children? — No  ; you  do  not. 

26122.  Although  they  may  be  very  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society,  more  valuable  than  they  would  be 
before,  yet  that  value  has  not  been  secured  to  the 
National  schools  of  Ireland  ? — Quite  so  ; that  arises,  I 
presume,  from  the  teacher's  getting  better  remunera- 
tion elsewhere,  in  other  departments. 

26123.  I do  not  refer  to  it  as  a deficiency  of  the 
training  establishment,  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
miserable  remuneration  which  is  given  to  the  teachers  ? 
— Quits  so. 

26124.  I want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  head 
whatever  of  your  training  department? — The  two  pro- 
fessor's are  the  heads. 

26126.  But  are  they  the  heads  of  the  department? 
— I think  to  a great  extent  they  are. 

26126.  Who  arranges  the  duties  of  each  professor? 
—Themselves. 

26127.  Each  of  the  four? — Well,  there  have  been 
two  professors  and  two  assistant  professors.  For  in- 
stance, when  I was  assistant  to  Dr.  Sullivan  he  said  to 
me,  “ Here  are  our  subjects ; now  do  you  take  so  and 
so,  and  I shall  take  so  and  so.”  But  that  did  not 
.always  continue  ; for  he  would  say,  “ I would  like  you 
for  this  course  to  take  up  these  subjects ; I shall  take 
somethrng  else.” 

26128.  As  the  senior  professor  he  was  responsible 
for  the  literary  department,  I suppose  ? — Quite  so. 


26129.  Did  he  ever  overlook  the  work  that  you  did 
with  your  classes? — No. 

26130.  Then,  so  far  he  had  abandoned  his  respousi- 
bility  with  regard  to  what  he  had  entrusted  to  you?— 
No,  not  altogether  ; because  he  would  sometimes  sav 
“ Now,  what  do  you  think  of  such  and  such  a man  in 
such  a subject  ?”  And  then  I would  say,  “ I think  so 
and  so and  then  he  would  say,  “ Well,  I.  put  a few 
questions  to  him  the  other  day  and  I think  that  he 
knows  more  about  it  than  you  seem  to  think,  and  I 
must  examine  him  again;”  and  then  he  would  say, 
“ I am  perfectly  sure  about  it,"  and  so  on ; and  he 
would  overhaul  my  work  to  that  extent. 

26131.  But  from  my  acquaintance  with  training 
establishments  in  England  I cannot  conceive  the  ex- 
istence of  a training  school  without  a single  responsible 
head ; because  I do  not  see  how  the  duty  is  to  be  assigned 
to  each  officer  and  how  he  is  to  be  guided  in  that  duty, 
and  occasionally  stock  taken  of  what  he  has  done, 
unless  there  is  some  one  person  who  is  responsible  for 
that ; and  that  is  not  the  case  you  say  in  the  establish- 
ment in  Marlborough-street — there  is  not  one  head?— 
That  is  in  reference  to  the  teaching,  to  the  actual 
teaching ; but,  in  reference  to  the  domestic  estab- 
lishments, the  two  professors  are  alone  responsible. 
I never  had  anything  to  do  with  these  domestic 
establishments  until  now.  So  long  as  I was  assistant 
I had  no  right  to  go  into  them,  even  to  see  what  they 
were  doing  after  hours.  The  two  professors  are  re- 
sponsible for  these. 

26132.  There  are  a large  number  of  pupil  teachers, 
are  there  not,  and  monitors,  in  the  model  schools?— 
Yes. 

26133.  Who  is  responsible  for  their  progress  and 
good  conduct  ? — The  head  master  of  each  model  school. 

26134.  But  are  not  the  professors  in  fact  in  the 
position  of  managers  towards  the  master  ? — They  are. 

26135.  Do  they  ever  examine  the  pupil  teachers 
and  monitors  of  the  model  school  ? — At  one  period  I 
did ; I was  requested  to  do  so  by  the  professors,  and 
I examined  the  whole  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  paid 
monitors  in  both  the  male  and  female  and  infant 
schools,  and  imported  the  result  to  the  professors,  when 
I was  assistant. 

26136.  Has  that  been  done  more  than  once? — I do 
not  think  it  has ; and  the  reason  is  that  we  have  such 
confidence  in  the  heads  of  the  schools.  We  seethe 
lads  at  work,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  the  head 
master  immediately  reports.  For  instance,  there  was 
one  reported  within  the  last  tln-ee  weeks — a monitor 
who  was  disobedient,  or  not  doing  his  work  properly. 

26137.  Whom  was  he  reported  to? — To  the  pro- 

26138.  To  the  two  professors? — To  the  two  pro 
fessors. 

26139.  That  is  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Butler  ?— Yes. 

26140.  What  action  did  you  take  upon  that  re- 
port?— The  boy  promised  to  do  better  in  future. 

26141.  But  did  you  summon  him  before  both  of 
you?— Yes;  Mr.  Joyce,  the  head  master  of  the  model 
schools,  brought  him  before  both  of  us,  and  made  a 
complaint  of  this  boy  not  attending  to  his  duties  pro- 
perly ; and  I rather  think  the  question  is  not  settled 
yet ; lie  was  to  be  removed 

26142.  I only  want  to  know  the  function  that  you 
have  in  such  matters  as  professoi's  of  the  training  de- 
partment?— We  directed  that  he  should  be  removed 
to  another  of  the  schools  from  the  one  in  which  he 
was,  and  get  a month’s  trial ; and  then  he  was  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Board  for  dismissal,  if  he  did  no 
improve.  , 

26143.  Is  there  any  time-table  drawn  up  for  the 
students  in  training? — There  is. 

26144.  Who  draws  it  up?— We  all  draw  it  up 

in  concei-t,  that  is  to  say,  the  professors  call  in  the 

aid  of  their  assistants ; that  is  the  way  in  wlucli  i 
has  been  done  ; and  then  it  is  submitted  to  the  BoaH  ■ 
I have  a copy  here  of  one  of  the  time-tables  that  is 
during  Dr.  Sullivan’s  time.  That  continued  up  to 
August  last.  . 

26145.  If  anything  prevents  you  from  attending 
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•your  class,  illness,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  to  whom 
Jo  you  send  a notification  of  that  hindrance  1 — Hitherto 
I have  sent  it  to  the  professors ; I have  addressed  it 
.to  the  professors. 

26146.  But  you  are  a professor  yourself! — It  has 
never  occurred  since  I became  professor. 

26147-  But  suppose  it  did  occur,  what  would  you 
do  I I would  send  a note  to  Mr.  Butler. 

26148.  But  what  would  that  matter  to  him,  because 
your  charge  is  the  literary  department? — Well,  but 
then  my  class  would  be  sent  by  him  to  the  model 
school,  and  be  employed  in  some  way  under  the 
head  master  during  my  absence. 

26149.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  authority 
over  the  head  master? — I think  not.  We  are  super- 
intendents of  the  model  schools,  and  if  I saw  anything 
contrary  to  the  Commissioners’  rules,  I would  speak  to 
the  head  master  or  report  anything  decidedly  wrong, 
but  practically  that  does  not  occur. 

26150.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Whom  would  you  report 
jt  to? To  the  Commissioners,  through  the  secre- 

taries. 

26151.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  professors  to  the  head  master?  Do  you 
consider  that  the  professors  are  higher  in  rank  or  on 
an  equality? — Oh,  higher  in  rank  decidedly  ; because 
they  superintend  the  model  schools,  and  the  weekly- 
reports  from  the  different  schools  are  sent  to  the  pro- 
fessors. They  make  out  a summary,  and  countersign 
every  report.  One  of  the  professors  signs  every 
weekly  report  coming  from  the  different  model  schools 
before  sending  it  in  to  the  Board  at  their  weekly 
meeting. 

26152.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Who  inspects  the  central 
model  school  ? — It  is  not  formally  inspected.  It  was 
done  once  by  Mr.  M'Gauley. 

26153.  Is  not  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  professors 
to  inspect  the  model  schools  ? — It  is,  I presume ; but  we 
are  in  those  model  schools  every  day.  We  see  every- 
thing going  on.  It  is  not  like  a school  at  a distance ; 
if  there  is  anything  decidedly  wrong  we  observe  it. 

26154.  Has  it  been  inspected  within  the  last  ten 
years? — The  only  formal  inspection  that  I recollect 
was  by  Mr.  M'Gauley.  That  must  be  more  than  twelve 
years  ago.  It  took  him  several  weeks  to  do  so,  and 
his  ordinary  business  had  to  be  partially  suspended. 

26155.  Then  in  fact  the  Commissioner's  and  the 
public  know  less  of  the  central  model  school  than  they 
do  of  any  other  school  in  the  country  ? — I think  not, 
besides  we  are  in  the  model  schools,  as  I have  said, 
every  day,  and  we  see  everything  going  on.  The 
time-table  is  there,  and  everything  goes  on  like 
clock-work. 

26156.  Do  you  check  the  accounts  ? — They  are  all 
■checked — the  weekly  accounts. 

26157.  By  whom? — By  one  of  the  professors. 

26158.  Have  you  ever  checked  them? — I have  every 
week  since  I came  into  office  last  month. 

26159.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  boai'ding 
houses  of  the  training  department  ? — Yes,  I have  in- 
spected them  all.  I went  on  duty,  as  I stated  a little 
while  ago,  on  the  first  of  J anuary,  hist  month,  and  I 
have  inspected  them  all,  and  have  received  the  weekly 
reports  from  the  different  domestic  establishments, 
and  have  countersigned  them. 

26160.  Who  lectures  upon  logic? — Di\  Sullivan  at 
one  time  used  to  give  instruction  in  logic.  I have 
done  so  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  We  do  not 
give  it  that  formal  name.  We  take  up  Archbishop 
Whately’s  “ Lessons  on  Reasoning,”  and  go  to  a certain 
extent  over  that,  as  far  as  the  time  will  permit. 

26161.  Does  it  enter  into  the  classification  of  the 
teachers? — It  does,  certainly,  to  some  extent;  it  is 
taken  into  account. 

26162.  In  this  present  session  have  any  lectures 

een  given  on  logic  ? — Not  one  ; we  have  not  had  time 
yet  to  take  up  the  subject ; the  teachers  have  been 

ittle  more  than  a month  up.  They  came  on  the  15tli 
o January,  and  the  first  two  or  three  days  were  occu- 
*'eS_'stei™g>  examining  certificates,  and  so  on. 
bl63.  Who  lectures  on  the  classification  of  lan- 


guages. I find  a question  here  in  the  examination  for  Feb.  20,  1869. 
1867  : — “ Specify  the  several  great  nations  that  speak  , 

the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  Teutonic,  the  “ ’ 

Sanskrit,  the  Monosyllabic,  and  the  Sclave  ?” — This  is 
not  connected  with  the  training  department. 

26164.  This  is  the  distinct  examination  for  1867. 

Are  the  teachers  expected  to  know  that  ? — I do  not 
know  anything  about  the  District  Inspectors.  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  duties. 

26165.  Quite  obviously  the  teachers  are  supposed  to 
have  received  that  knowledge  when  they  are  trained, 
if  that  is  put  as  a question  to  them? — I am  not  aware 
of  any  instruction  on  that  subject. 

26166.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a question  that 
really  ought  to  be  included  in  the  programme  for  a 
National  schoolteacher? — I think  not;  I think  that 
there  are  very  few  who  would  answer  it. 

26167.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  five  months’ 
training  that  the  teachers  receive  at  Marlborough-street 
is  of  any  value  whatever  ? — I think  it  is  of  great  value. 

26168.  Mr.  Gibson. — Can  you  take  it  upon  you  to 
say  that  the  material  of  the  answer  to  that  question 
may  not  be  found  in  the  books  which  are  handed  to 
teachers  for  their  own  private  study? — It  may  ; I have 
not  seen  the  Fifth  Book ; it  is  only  published.  The 
substance  of  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  new  books. 

26169.  But  in  the  larger  geography,  which  is  put  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  (I  was  not  aware  of  it  myself)  ? — 

I am  not  aware  of  it.  If  that  question  is  put  by  the 
Inspector  I would  assume  that  the  answer  may  be  found, 
or  should  be  found  in  some  of  the  books  published. 

26170.  Mr.  Stolccs. — Have  you  had  under  your  care 
any  young  persons  brought  up  as  monitors  of  the  ordi- 
nary schools? — Yes. 

26171.  Have  you  observed  any  great  difference  be- 
tween them  and  monitors  from  model  schools  in  point 
of  attainments  ? — I think  that  those  from  model 
schools  are  superior;  that  is,  the  pupil-teachers  of 
model  schools. 

26172.  Is  that  difference  in  favour  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  of  model  schools  very  marked  ? — I think  so  ; I 
think  decidedly  so. 

26173.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  monitors  were  re- 
tained at  the  best  of  the  ordinary  schools  for  a some- 
what longer  period  they  could  not  reach  the  point  now 
attained  by  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  schools  ? — 

I think  not.  There  is  greater  teaching  power  in  the 
model  schools.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  have 
better  opportunities  of  improvement. 

26174.  I ask  you,  from  your  experience,  if  you 
please— have  you  found  it  so  experimentally? — I 
naturally  expect  more  from  a pupil-teacher  in  a model 
school,  on  examination. 

26175.  Do  you  find  that  they  take  a higher  class 
than  the  other  persons  in  training? — I think  so — 
decidedly. 

26176.  Have  you  any  opportunities  of  watching 
them  afterwards — do  you  think  that  in  their  schools 
they  make  practically  better  teachers  ? — I do  not  know. 

I have  no  opportunities. 

26177.  At  present  the  Board  has  three  grades  of 
persons  in  training,  has  it  not? — Monitors,  pupil- 
teachers,  and  assistant  and  principal  teachers. 

26178.  What  are  the  young  persons  in  your  class  ? 

- — They  are  principal  teachers  of  schools,  assistant 
teachers,  pupil-teachers,  paid  monitors,  and  even 
sometimes  pupils. 

26179.  But  the  course  of  training  provided  by  the 
National  Board  comprises  three  grades — a young  person 
may  begin  as  a monitor,  go  on  then  to  be  pupil-teacher, 
and  ultimately  come  up  to  Dublin  to  complete  his 
training— is  that  the  full  course?— Not  precisely  ; they 
sometimes  come  up  as  paid  monitors,  and  also  as 
pupil-teachers,  before  they  have  ever  been  principals  or 
assistants. 

26180.  Do  you  see  any  great  advantage  which  the 
country  derives  from  maintaining  that  separate  class, 
the  pupil  teachers? — I think  they  arc  very  useful  in 
schools.  The  name  matters  little  whether  you  call 
them  pupil-teachers  or  senior  monitors. 

26181.  But  inasmuch  as  the  pupil-teachers  are 
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confined  to  twenty-six  favourite  schools  placed  by  the 
Commissioners  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  country  in 
twenty-six  favoured  spots,  half  of  them  being  in 
Ulster,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  ordinary  schools  to 
offer  to  those  pupil-teachers  greater  advantages  than 
other  monitors  in  other  parts  of  the  island  can  obtain  ? 
— I do  not  know ; when  the  Commissioners  have 
established  model  schools  they  naturally  wish  them  to  be 
as  efficient  as  possible  and  to  be  models  for  the  country 
around. 

26182.  But  if  you  can  provide  a class  of  trained 
teachers  suited  to  the  work  which  they  will  have  to 
discharge,  from  the  ordinary  schools  and  from  the 
ordinary  class  of  monitors,  prolonging  the  course 
perhaps  for  a year  or  more ; would  not  that  be  a more 
equitable  as  well  as  a cheaper  mode  of  supplying 
trained  teachers  than  maintaining  the  present  small 
but  expensive  class  of  pupil-teachers  ? — I presume  that 
your  question  would  imply  that  they  would  be  better 
paid  also  if  they  had  an  extended  course  in  ordinary 
school — that  they  would  be  paid  equally  perhaps  to 
what  they  receive  at  present  in  model  schools. 

26183.  What  does  a senior  monitor  receive  now  do 
you  know? — In  our  establishment  here? 

26184.  No;  in  an  ordinary  school;  are  your 
monitors  paid  on  a different  scale  from  the  monitors  in 
ordinary  schools  ? — They  are  paid  higher  than  the 
junior,  and  lower  than  the  senior  monitors.  I know 
the  monitresses  in  the  female  school  are  paid  from  £3 
up  to  £6  a year.  The  female  pupil-teachers  are  paid 
from  .£10  up  to  £20 ; the  monitors  are  paid  from  £4 
to  £8,  and  the  male  pupil-teachers  up  to  £20,  as 
vacancies  occur. 

26185.  But  is  not  that  payment  in  addition  to  the 
£20  allowed  to  them  as  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  ? 
- -No;  they  board  and  lodge  with  their  parents  or 
friends,  and  they  get  nothing  beyond  that.  The  females 
commence  at  £3  a year,  and  go  up  to  £6. 

26186.  The  monitresses? — The  monitresses. 

26187.  But  are  there  any  pupil-teachers  in  the  king- 
dom who  receive  less  than  £20  a-year? — Yes,  there 
are ; at  the  Central  Establishment  here  they  receive 
£20  when  they  are  at  their  maximum. 

26188.  Under  the  scale  settled  by  the  Board? — I 
think  so ; I think  I am  correct.  I examine  them. 
They  obtain  their  places  by  competition,  and  I always 
take  down  what  is  their  present  pay. 

26189.  Is  not  an  allowance  of  £20  a-year  made  to 
every  pupil-teacher  for  board  and  lodging,  and  then, 
in  the  second  year,  for  extra  services  they  are  sup- 
posed to  give  in  the  school,  they  receive  something, 
varying  from  £8  to  £12?— No;  there  is  no  pupil- 
teacher  who  receives  more  than  £20  a-yeav. 

26190.  Then,  is  there  one  rule  for  the  district 
model  schools,  and  another  for  the  central  model 
schools,  in  Marlborough-street  ? — I think  so. 

26191.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  young 
people  in  Dublin  receive  less  than  those  in  the 
country  ? — No ; I do  not,  unless  it  be  that  they  live 
with  their  parents  here  in  the  city,  and  that  they 
come  sometimes  from  a distance  in  the  country  to 
the  district  model  schools. 

26192.  Is  not  the  difference  between  a monitor  and 
a pupil-teacher  in  the  rules  of  your  Board,  that  the 
monitor  lives  at  home,  and  the  pupil-teacher,  who 
is  supposed  to  come  from  a distance,  is  boarded 
at  the  cost  of  the  country  ? — You  are  speaking  of 
the  district  model  schools.  I am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  these,  and  I have  not  anything  to 
do  with  them  officially.  I know  about  our  own  here, 
that  the  monitor  class  is  selected  from  the  pupils  by 
competition ; and  that  as  vacancies  occur,  the  pupil- 
teachers  are  selected  exclusively  from  the  monitors, 
also  by  competition. 

26193.  Are  they  selected  exclusively  from  the 
monitors  in  the  central  model  schools? — They  are. 
No  one  can  be  nominated  for  a pupil-teachership  who 
is  not  a monitor. 

26194.  Might  the  monitors  from  the  ordinary 
National  schools  here  in  Dublin,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, compete  for  pupil-teacherships  in  the 


central  model  school  ? — They  might ; and  they  have 
done  so  on  some  occasions ; but  they  are  practi- 
cally, I may  say,  restricted  to  the  pupils  of  our 
own  schools,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  those  of 
other  schools  from  competing  with  them.  I remember 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  monitors,  or  monitresses 
were  recommended  by  the  District  Inspector.  1 

26195.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  of  model  schools  ? — No,  not  the 
slightest. 

26196.  Who  selects  the  teachers  for  model  schools  J 
— The  Commissioners ; but  through  their  officers 
I think  it  is  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  principally,  or 
the  Head  Inspectors;  but  in  our  department  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  district  model 
schools. 

26197.  Are  not  the  professors  consulted  in  reference 
to  the  suitability  of  persons  for  employment  as  teachers 
of  model  schools  ? — Sometimes  we  have  been,  but  very 
rarely.  We  have  been  asked  “ What  do  you  think  of 
such  and  such  a person — whether  they  would  be  suit- 
able for  such  a school  ?”  and  then  we  tell  his  or  her 
qualifications  from  our  notes  when  in  training.  But 
with  the  actual  selection  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

26198.  But  have  not  several  persons  been  appointed 
teachers  of  model  schools  direct  from  your  special  class  ? 
— Yes,  as  assistants. 

26199.  Have  such  appointments  been  made 'without 

the  recommendation  of  the  professor  who  has  had  to 
do  with  their  training  ? — I think  not.  I think  in  such 
a case  as  that — but  the  cases  are  few — we  have  been 
consulted  about  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

26200.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  maintaining 
the  plan  of  letting  young  persons  go  out  to  teach 

schools  before  they  finish  their  training  with  you  ? 

Do  you  mean  going  out  from  the  training  school? 

26201.  No ; but  I understand  the  ordinary  course 
to  have  been  for  young  persons  to  become  monitors  or 
pupil-teachers,  and  then  to  go  out  and  take  schools  of 
their  own  and  become  teachers  of  schools ; and  when 
they  have  been  teachers  for  a time,  to  bring  some  of 
them  to  Marlborough-street  to  complete  their  train- 
ing?— Yes. 

26202.  I ask,  would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  the 
young  persons  to  finish  their  course  completely  before 
they  go  out  to  schools  ? — I think  they  should  know 
something  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching  before  they 
come  to  be  trained,  either  as  monitors,  or  as  pupil- 
teachers,  or  as  assistants,  for  a time  at  least.  I think 
it  is  an  advantage.  They  can  appreciate  the  instruction 
better  when  they  know  the  difficulties  that  they  have 
to  contend  with,  and  they  are  prepared  to  ask  ques- 
tions as  to  how  they  should  teach  and  conduct  classes. 

26203.  Do  not  the  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  ob- 
tain that  experience  sufficiently  while  employed  as 
monitors  and  pupil- teachers? — They  do,  certainly,  to 
some  extent. 

26204.  Then,  as  far  as  the  class  of  monitors  and 
pupil-teachers  is  concerned,  would  you  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  them  at  once  to  Marlborough-street, 
completing  their  term  as  students,  and  sending  them 
out  to  schools  without  further  thought  of  training  ?— 
When  they  are  very  smart  that  may  be  done,  at  least 
as  regards  the  pupil-teacliers,  because  they  have  had 
experience  in  teaching  classes,  but  they  have  not  had 
the  responsibility  of  a school. 

26205.  Where  does  the  assistantsliip  come  in  in  the 
course  exactly ; is  the  assistant  a trained  teacher  or  an 
untrained  teacher ; is  he  an  ex-monitor,  an  ex-pupil- 
teacher,  or  what  is  he? — Are  you  speaking  of  our 
training  establishment  here — the  central  one  ? 

26206.  No.  I want  the  general  definition  of  an 
assistant  ? — He  is  assistant  in  a National  school  where 
there  is  a principal  teacher. 

26207.  Is  he  a classified  teacher  ? — He  may  be  classi- 
fied by  the  District  and  Head  Inspectors  who  examine 
and  classify  them  as  they  do  principal  teachers — in  the 
same  way. 

26208.  What  are  the  conditions  which  he  must  ful- 
fil ? — There  must  be  a certain  average  attendance  in 
the  school  before  he  can  be  appointed. 
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0(WM  But  personally,  for  himself?  He  should  be  I formed  the  men  in  drafts  around  the  map  and  made  Feb.  20,  I8fe> 

,Sec«d  to  second  division  of  third  ckss.  U'™  took  sack  oiler  and  pomt  out  on  tie  map,  tke  ,ou, 

1 9fioio  How  is  that  ascertained? — By  personal  in-  rivers,  towns,  and  so  on.  , esq.,  m.a. 

2621U-  no ' ■ ation  26226.  That,  for  classes  in  the  National  schools 

*S£,  Then  he  is  a classified  peram,  is  he  1-He  is  may  do  yety  well,  but  with  yonr  monitors  and  pnpil- 
l.ified  by  the  Inspectors.  But  I am  speaking  of  teachers,  and  persons  who  want  to  become  teachers  of 
" -■> -personal  knowledge,  bnt  from  schools  do  you  flunk  that  they  will  ever-  learn  geography 


uwgeneral  knowledge  of  the  whole  system.  Ties, 
matters  do  not  come  under  me  at  all  personally  or 

^26M2.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.—  How  many  hours  a day  are 
ou  employed  at  Marlborough-street  ? — I am  employed 
at  present  in  actual  teaching  twelve  and  a-half  hours 

•eek  ■ and  I should  have,  and  had,  before  my  present 
appointment,  four  hours  noting  in  the  model  schools, 
as  I have  already  mentioned. 

26213.  That  is  watching  the  pupils  in  the  model 
schools  1— Taking  notes  of  the  teachers  in  training  in 
the  model  schools.  When  I was  assistant  to  Dr.  Sul- 
livan I had  about  ten  hours  actual  teaching  in  the 
week  besides  these  four  hours  noting,  but  that  does  not 
show  all  the  work  done  ; for  besides  that  I have  to 
correct  about  a thousand  exercises  in  the  year  at  home. 

26214.  About  a thousand  in  the  year? — In  the 
year  • sometimes  twelve  hundred  I have  had. 

' 26215.  How  many  young  persons  have  you  actually 
in  training  in  the  course  of  a year  ? — We  have  about 
two  hundred  in  each  class ; for  instance,  as  I have 
said,  there  are  154  at  present  in  the  general  class  male 
and  female ; there  are  twenty-four  and  fifteen  m the 
special  class ; and  there  are  six  extents. 

26216.  That  is  altogether  about  200  students  in  the 

place? About  200  students  in  training;  sometimes 

thev  write  what  I call  three  formal  exercises  in  the 
course  for  me ; that  would  be  600  in  the  course ; and 
that  makes  1,200  in  the  year.  I have  had  1,200  to 
read  over  in  a year  frequently. 

26217.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  you  are  train- 
ing these  people  they  should  be  examined  very  fre- 
quently, if  they  were  examined  once  a month  and  the 
same  thing  in  exercises,  would  you  consider  that  too 
much?— I could  not  possibly  read  all  the  exercises 


fact  unless  they  make  plenty  of  maps  themselves 
— They  cannot  learn  properly  without  maps. 

26227.  But  making  maps  themselves,  that  is  the 
distinction  ? — We  have  never  done  so. 

26228.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  have  stated  that  you  revise 
1,200  exercises  in  twelve  months  ; what  use  is  made 
of  the  corrected  exercise  ? — I keep  a record  of  all  my 
marks,  and  a summary  of  the  character  of  the  different 
exercises,  and  that  goes  towards  the  classification. 

26229.  Is  it  part  of  the  examination,  or  is  it  part 
of  the  process  of  training  for  the  young  persons  to 
write  their  papers  for  you  ? — It  is  part  of  the  training. 

26230.  Then  have  the  young  persons  an  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  your  corrections — does  the  corrected 
paper  get  back  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  ? — No, 
that  was  the  practice  at  one  time,  but  I found  that  it 
was  disagreeable  work.  The  teachers  found  fault  with 
my  corrections  in  some  cases,  and  they,  in  fact,  wished 
to  justify  their  mistakes,  and  there  was  no  time  for  it. 

26231.  So  that  corrections  are  made  for  your  own 
benefit? — No,  I have  stated  already  that  I read  over 
these  exercises  to  the  class,  and  tell  them  the  correc- 
tions I have  made,  and  why  I have  made  them.  We 
spend  several  hours  in  this. 

26232.  Mr.  Dense. — Do  you  read  them. all? — I read 
them  all  at  home,  but  I make  a selection  of  those  that 
are  read  in  the  class. 

26233.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  text  book  in  geo- 
graphy do  you  use  ? — Sullivan’s  Geography  General- 
ized. 

26234.  Do  you  not  use  the  Epitome  of  Geography  t 

Very  little.  I have  used  it  for  the  physical 

geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — but 
comparatively  little. 

26235.  Why  is  it  not  used  ? — In  the  first  place  there 
is  no  time  for  more  than  we  actually  do— hurry  through 


and  attend  to  my  other  duties. 

26218.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  most  of  the 

mi'dses  from  imnO  every  iveek  I— Well,  I know  flie  authority  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  lie  wished  me  to  go 
that  it  takes  me  on  an  average  about  ten  or  twelve  through  the  lessons  in  his  book 

minutes  to  read  each  exercise,  and  enter  in  my  note-  26237.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Epitome  of  Geogia- 
book  the  character  of  it.  I generally  first  give  a phy  which  I have  named,  is  up  to 
composition  exercise.  I correct  these  carefully  ivith  of  the  subject  1 I think  not ; I do  not tkmk  it _»  a 
■ ! and  any  grammatical  errors ; I book  that  can  very  well  be  used  in  schools  geneially . 


red  ink — the  spelling — and  any  grammatical 
bike  a note  of  the  penmanship  and  general  character 
of  the  exercise ; I spend  a couple  of  hours,  or  three, 
perhaps,  in  the  class,  reading  over  some  of  these  ; 
I select  a few  good  ones,  a few  middling  ones,  and  a 
few  bad  ones,  and  point  out  the  errors,  and  how  the 
sentences  may  be  turned  in  various  ways.  Well, 
something  of  that  kind,  but  by  means  of  shorter 
exercises,  should  be  done  more  frequently  than  at 
present  if  I had  an  assistant.  When  I was  assistant 
to  Dr.  Sullivan  I had  to  do  that. 

26219.  Corrected  by  yourself,  or  by  whom?— By 
myself. 

26220.  You  are  lecturer  on  geography? — That  is 
part  of  my  duty. 

26221.  Do  you  require  the  pupils  to  make  maps? — 
No. 

26222.  How  do  they  learn  geography— from  a 
book?— From  a text-book,  they  get  a certain  portion 
to  prepare,  and  then  I examine  on  that,  and  comment, 
and  illustrate  the  different  subjects. 

26223.  Have  you  been  many  years  employed  in 
teaching  geography  ? — For  about  twelve  years  since 
1838. 

26224.  And  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  people  can  learn  geography  from  a text 
book  1 — I am  speaking  of  physical  geography. 

26225.  I do  not  speak  of  physical  geography  ? — Oh, 
no ; they  must  learn  it  from  the  maps,  of  course.  I 
remember,  in  the  year  1836,  when  we  first  got  maps — 


There  is  a great  deal  of  information  in  it  for  reading 
upon  specific  matters ; but  the  way  in  which  it  is 
divided,  is  not  calculated  exactly  for  teaching— for  a 
class  book. 

26238.  Is  all  the  information  in  it  correct  ? — I do  not 
know.  I have  not  read  it  for  some  time.  I think  it 
was  not,  for  I remember  at  one  time  reading  it  rather 
carefully,  and  correcting  a number  of  errors  in  it. 

26239.  Sir  Robert  Kane.— Do  you  at  any  part  of 
your  training  put  one  of  your  pupils  to  a black- 
board, and  tell  him  to  draw  a map  of  Ireland,  and  put 
in  the  cities  and  towns  ? — To  a very  small  extent  we 
do  something  of  that  kind.  We  have  not  time  in  fact 
for  local  geography— we  have  very  little  of  that.  We 
teach  them  mathematical  and  physical  geography  more 
particularly ; but  they  do  get  examinations  upon  the 
principal  rivers  and  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  a general  way  towards  the  end  of  the  course. 

26240.  But  you  do  not  take  any  means  of  making 
them  realise  it  ? — Except  from  the  maps  which  they 
have.  They  make  use  of  their  atlases  and  the  maps 
on  the  walls.  They  have  to  teach  of  course  in  the 
model  schools,  from  the  different  maps. 

26241.  Mr.  Gibson. — Mr.  Stokes  asked  you  about 
the  year’s  pay  of  pupil-teachers.  I forget  exactly  what 
the  average  was  that  you  gave — it  was  in  reference  to 
the  paid  monitors  at  our  central  establishment ; I think 
he  asked  you  about  £20  a year  ; what  was  your 
answer  to  that  ?— My  answer  was  that  no  pupil- 
7 1 2 
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Feb.  20,  1809.  teacher  has  more  than  £20  a year  (book  handed  to 
— - witness). 

c°jIDm  ™*'°  ’ 2G242.  Just  look  at  that  statement,  and  you  will 

see  something  about  it? — (Reads.) — “The  monitors 
are  allowed  for  the  first  year,  £6 ; the  second  year, 
£8;  the  third  year,  £10;  the  fourth  year,  £12.  In 
the  case  of  pupil-teachers  resident  in  the  house,  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  £20  a year  is  granted  to  the 
master  for  the  board,  &c.,  of  each.”  But  that  applies 
not  to  the  central  establishment  at  all,  but  to  the 


district  model  schools  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
which  I do  not  know  anything. 

26243.  Are  there  any  pupil-teachers  resident  in 
Dublin  ? — There  are ; there  are  twelve  in  the  model 
school. 

26244.  Resident  in  it?— No;  resident  out  of  doors 

26245.  They  do  not  reside  and  board  ? — No  • tbev 
all  reside  with  their  parents.  We  have  never  had 
boarders  here. 


Edward 
Sheehy,  esq. 


Edward  Siieehy,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


26246.  The  Chairman. — You  are  now  one  of  the  In- 
spectors under  the  National  Board? — Yes,  I am  first- 
class  District  Inspector. 

26247.  What  is  your  district? — The  North  Dublin. 

26248.  Were  you  formerly  connected  with  the  train- 
ing institution  in  Marlborough-street  ? — Yes ; for  three 
years. 

26249.  What  was  the  office  you  had  ? — I was  assis- 
tant to  the  professors. 

26250.  In  which  department  ? — In  the  training  de- 
partment. 

26251.  Was  that  literary  or  scientific? — It  was 
scientific,  my  lord. 

26252.  Who  was  your  chief? — Mr.  M'Gauley  for  a 
while;  and  for  ten  months  I was  principal  lecturer 
upon  mathematics  and  some  of  the  physical  sciences. 

26253.  What  were  the  subjects  on  which  you  gave 
lectures  while  you  were  assistant  professor  ? — On 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  trigono- 
metry, mechanics,  pneumatics,  and  the  steam  engine. 

26254.  Speaking  of  the  subsequent  experience  of 
schoolmasters  that  you  have  acquired  as  District  In- 
spector, do  you  think  it  desirable  a portion  of  the  time 
should  be  devoted  by  the  teachers  in  Marlborough- 
street,  to  what  is  called  the  practice  of  teaching? — Yes, 
my  lord ; 1 think  the  teachers,  before  coming  up,  ought 
to  be  well  prepared  in  those  subjects  that  they  can 
learn  in  the  country ; so  that  their  attention  might 
be  mainly  directed  to  the  practical  part  of  their  busi- 

26255.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  their  atten- 
dance in  the  practice  of  teaching  either  as  regards  lec- 
tures or  as  regards  their  attendance  in  the  practising 
schools? — Not  in  the  practising  schools,  for  they  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  I was  there,  but  in  the  “ museum” 

I used  to  give  hints  as  to  the  method  of  teaching; 
teach  a class ; get  them  to  teach ; then  take  notes  of 
any  defects  I observed ; and,  lastly,  go  over  the  instruc- 
tion again  myself. 

26256.  What  did  you  do  with  the  notes  you  so  took  ? 
Did  you  deal  with  individuals  ? — Yes  ; I pointed  out 
to  one  teacher  certain  defects  in  liis  method,  and  cer- 
tain defects  to  another,  and  I then  invited  the  criticism 
of  the  other  teachers. 

26257.  Did  you  find  the  comments  you  so  delivered 
on  the  teaching  of  the  school,  or  on  the  teaching  of 
these  individual  teachers,  had  a beneficial  effect? — I 
believe  it  had. 

26258.  Did  it  often  happen  that  the  teachers  seemed 
annoyed  or  irritated  at  the  comments  made  on  their 
teaching? — No,  my  lord.  I always  mentioned  that 
the  criticism  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  class. 

26259.  Did  you  find  it  annoyed — the  criticism  that 
you  invited  from  the  class  itself? — I did  not. 

26260.  Did  you  find  that  they  were  annoying  to 
those  on  whom  the  criticism  was  made? — I don’t  re- 
member any  disagreement  between  the  teachers  as  re- 
gards the  criticism  invited  on  the  teaching  of  any 
individual. 

26261.  Did  you  find  that  inviting  such  criticism 
was  successful  in  its  operation? — Yes;  in  fact  I occa- 
sionally got  hints  myself  that  way. 

26262.  Then  what  classes  were  those  that  you 
summoned  to  the  museum  for  the  teachers  to  practise 
on  ? — They  were  classes  from  the  model  school. 

26263.  Did  you  summon  them  of  your  own  author- 
ity, or  by  previous  eon  mi  miration  with  the  head 


master? — The  head  master  had  no  connexion  with  the 
museum.  It  was  separated  from  the  model  school. 

26264.  Were  not  the  children  that  you  brought  in 
for  the  teachers  to  practise  on  children  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  headmaster? — I brought  the  children  for 
the  time  I wanted  them  from  the  model  school  up  to 
the  museum. 

26265.  Was  that  by  your  own  authority  or  by  pre- 
vious arrangement  with  the  head  master? — It  was 
understood  by  the  head  master  I could  get  up  the 
classes  when  I required  them  to  show  the  teachers  how 
they  were  to  teach  them. 

26266.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  teachers  out  of  class  or  after  the  lecture 
hours  at  Marlborough-street  ? — I used  to  superintend 
them  when  teaching  classes  between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  model  school. 

26267.  Did  you  visit  the  boarding  institutions  ? 

I had  nothing  to  say  to  them.  They  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  accountant. 

26268.  What  had  you  to  do  with  the  students  after 
lecture  hours  ? — From  two  to  three  o’clock  they  used 
to  be  employed  in  the  model  school  teaching  the  lesson 
books,  when  I used  to  pass  from  class  to  class,  hear  them 
teach,  and  note  down  their  system  of  teaching.  My 
notes  would  be  taken  into  account  afterwards  in  their 
classification. 

26269.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  looking  after 
the  general  behaviour  or  discipline  of  the  students?. 
— Not  as  regards  those  in  the  general  class,  except 
while  they  were  on  the  premises  in  Marlborough- 
street  ; but  I had  in  the  case  of  the  special  class. 

26270.  And  what  were  your  duties  with  regard  te 
them? — To  see  that  they  attended  to  their  studies  in 
the  evening  along  with  the  general  class  in  the  large 
model  school,  that  they  came  in  time  in  the  evening 
and  went  away  at  the  proper  time  in  the  morning 
from  the  domestic  establishment. 

26271.  Were  you  solely  responsible  for  that? — The 
accountant  had  general  responsibility  of  all  the  domes- 
tic training  establishments. 

26272.  Was  this  class  specially  put  under  you? — 
Yes. 

26273.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  management  of  the  institution  in  Marlborough- 
street  if,  instead  of  the  thing  being  divided  between 
the  two  professors,  there  was  one  principal  or  head 
master  responsible  for  the  whole  thing  ? — I think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a couple  of  heads  over  it, 
or  to  have  the  heads  proportioned  to  the  religious 
persuasions  of  the  teachers. 

26274.  If  there  were  two  heads  over  it,  how  would 
you  secure  unity  of  management,  which  is  essential 
in  a school  ? — If  they  were  sensible  men,  and  if  they 
had  the  interest  of  the  establishment  at  heart,  I 
should  say  they  would  agree  in  their  views  with  regard 
to  all  matters  connected  with  the  training  of  the 
teachers. 

26275.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  establishment  were 
put  under  a single  head  religious  differences  would 
arise  ? — I believe  that  those  who  were  not  represented 
by  that  head  would  be  complaining. 

26276.  Do  the  generality  of  the  young  men  that 
come  up  to  be  trained  as  teachers  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  to  appreciate  professorial  lectures  ? — I be- 
lieve not. 

26277.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
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e should  be  less  of  professorial  lectures  and  more 
individual  teaching  and  questioning  ? I believe 
that  the  teachers  before  coming  up  to  be  trained  ought 
to  pass  a strict  examination  by  then-  Inspectors,  and 
when  up  that  they  should  not  be  lectured  on  grammar, 
„raphy,  arithmetic,  and  those  subjects  which  they 
can  learn  at  home  in  the  country ; but  that  then-  chief 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  practice  of  teaching 
After  hours  they  might  get  lectures  on  the  physical 
sciences  and  those  subjects  that  are  treated  of  m the 

lesson  books  published  by  the  Board. 

26278.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  time  ot  train- 
ing—"six  months— is  sufficient,  or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  extend  it  over  a second  season  ? 
—I  would  recommend  that  the  teachers  should  be 
better  prepared  before  coming  up,  and  kept  by  the 
professors  to  the  art  of  teaching  until  they  saw  the 
result  of  that  change,  and  afterwards  if  they  did  not 
find  the  result  satisfactory,  the  training  might  be  ex- 
tended to  a year.  I believe  myself  that  a great  deal 
can  be  done  in  five  months  if  the  teachers  are  suffi- 
ciently prepared  beforehand.  . 

26279.  A previous  witness  has  stated  that  a teacher 
in  possession  of  a school  could  not  stay  away  longer 
than  six  months  without  running  the  risk  of  the 
school  being  ruined.  Do  you  concur  in  that  obstacle 
to  the  extended  training  of  actual  teachers  ? — I believe 
the  monitorial  system  is  so  developed  through  the 
country,  that  as  regards  female  teachers,  it  would  not 
be  at  all  difficult  to  get  competent  substitutes  for 
the  teachers  during  the  time  they  would  be  in 
training. 

26280.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  get  actual 
teachers  in  here  after  they  have  certain  school  expe- 
rience, or  do  you  think  it  should  be  endeavoured  to  get 
them  without  any  experience  before  they  are  actually 
made  schoolmasters  ?— I believe  it  is  better  they  should 
become  schoolmasters  first  and  study  school  accounts, 
organization,  and  branches  that  they  can  learn  at  home 
before  tliev  are  brought  up  to  be  trained.  When  they 
come  up  after  two  years’  teaching  in  the  country  they 
would  appreciate  all  the  advantages  of  the  training 
establishment. 

26281.  Mr.  Stokes.— Does  that  remark  apply  to  moni- 
tors and  pupil-teachers  as  well  as  to  persons  -who 
have  had  no  experience  ?— I would  apply  it  to  monitors 
and  pupil-teachers. 

26282.  The  Chaim 
they  should  have  for  s 
cal  responsibility  of 
teacher1? — I do. 

26283.  Kev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  that  there 
would  not  be  a danger  of  the  school  falling  away  from 
them  if  they  were  absent  for  so  long  a period1? — Those 
substitutes  who  came  under  my  observation  taught 
very  fairly,  and  I think  the  schools  would  not  suffer 
at  all  during  the  time  the  teachers  would  be  in  training. 

26284.  The  Chairman. — Had  you  many  cases  of 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  training  of  the  special  class 
that  was  under  your  charge  in  the  model  school '? — As 
well  as  I remember  I had  not  any  difficulty  with  the 
teachers  there. 

26285.  Are  there  any  points  except  that  of  increas- 
ing the  time  devoted  to  the  practice  of  teaching,  on  which 
you  would  suggest  alterations  in  the  management  of 
the  schools  in  Marlborougli-street? — I would  suggest 
that  there  ought  to  be  a museum  that  should  contain 
all  the  objects  that  the  teachers  have  to  give  instruc- 
tion on,  that  these  objects  in  this  museum  should  be 
accessible  to  them,  and  that  popular  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  the  stehm  engine,  physiology,  natural  his- 
tory, &c.,  should  be  delivered  in  the  evenings  to  the 
teachers,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  understand  our 
lesson  books,  and  enable  them  to  teach  them  well. 

26286.  Is  there  any  lending  library  attached  to  the 
institution  in  Marlborougli-street,  where  teachers  in 
training  can  borrow  books  to  read  in  the  evening  ? — 
The  general  class  had  no  lending  library.  T believe 
the  special  class  had  access  to  a very  small  library 
there. 

26287.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a 


,n. — You  think  it  is  desirable 
i months  of  a year  the  practi- 
vorking  a school  as  principal 


larger  library  should  be  established,  of  amusing  and  Feb.  20,  ISOi). 
instructive  books,  to  which  both  the  general  and  special  Edwanj“ 
class  might  have  access? — If  the  training  course  is  to  sheeliy,  esq. 
extend  only  over  five  months,  I don’t  think  it  would 
be  at  all  desirable  that  the  general  class  should  have 
access  to  a library  except  when  they  would  require 
to  refer  to  a book  in  order  to  illustrate  anything  they 
were  to  teach  in  the  model  school. 

26288.  Does  it  often  happen  to  you  to  examine  a 
school  before  the  teacher  has  come  up  for  training  in 
Marlborough-sti-eet,  and  then  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
months  to  examine  him  again  after  he  had  passed  his 
course  in  Marlborougli-street? — That  has  frequently 
happened,  but  not  during  the  time  I have  been  in  the 
North  Dublin  district,  nor  during  the  last  five  years  I 
was  in  Cork. 

26289.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
bishops  ? — On  account  of  the  prohibition  of  the  bishops. 

26290.  In  those  cases,  where  you  examined  teachers 
a second  time,  who  had  been  up  to  be  trained,  do  you 
consider  that  a large  proportion  of  them  had  benefited 
by  their  stay  in  Marlborougli-street? — I don’t  think 
they  derived  much  benefit  as  practical  instructors. 

26291.  In  what  points  of  their  training  did  you  ob- 
serve an  improvement  ? — Well,  I did  not  observe  an  im- 
provement as  regards  the  organization  of  their  schools, 
nor  in  the  teaching  of  grammar,  geography,  or  lesson 
books.  I observed,  particularly  with  regard  to 
geography  when  I got  a teacher  to  examine  on  it, 
that  there  was  one  system  of  questioning,  such  as, 

“ What  is  a map  ?”  “ What  is  a map  a picture  of?”  I 
observed  that  in  a great  many  cases. 

26292.  Then  practically  do  I gather  you  did  not 
find  they  derived  much  permanent  good  from  their 
residence  in  Marlborougli-street  ? — I did  not,  and  in 
my  present  district  I have  had  to  make  frequent  re- 
ports as  to  the  inefficiency  and  incompetency  of  trained 
teachers. 

26293.  Have  you  in  these  reports  made  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  points  that  you  thought  should  be 
amended  in  the  course  in  Marlborougli-street? — I 
suggested  that  the  professors  should  not  have  anything 
to  say  to  the  classification  of  the  teachers.  I believe 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  should  classify  them 
according  to  the  merits  of  their  schools,  and  according 
to  their  answering  at  the  annual  examinations. 

26294.  Should  you  propose  that  the  teachers  that 
remain  in  Marlborougli-street  should  receive  from  the 
professors  some  sort  of  ticket,  or  certificate  of  the 
position  which  they  held  in  that  class  in  Marlborough- 
street? — Yes,  I propose  that  those  who  conduct  them- 
selves well,  and  benefit  by  the  instruction  there,  should 
get  a certificate,  which,  if  their  schools  went  on  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Inspectors,  should  entitle  them  to  a 
step  in  promotion,  and  that  those  that  misconduct 
themselves,  or  do  not  improve  by  the  instruction  they 
receive  in  Marlborougli-street,  ought  not  to  get  any 
certificate. 

26295.  Should  you  propose  more  than  the  examin- 
ation of  each  class  at  the  end  of  six  months  ? — I propose 
the  professors  should  not  examine  them  except  to  see 
the  progress  made  by  their  own  instruction,  and  to  see 
whether  they  should  give  the  certificate,  but  that 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  should  examine  them, 
and  classify  them  according  to  their  answering,  com- 
bined with  proficiency  in  their  schools. 

26296.  Should  you  propose  there  should  be  a formal 
examination  before  they  left  Marlborougli-street,  not 
for  class,  but  to  place  them  for  proficiency  in  studies 
on  leaving  Marlborougli-street?—  Yes;  the  professors 
ought  to  examine  them  coming  in  and  going  out,  to 
see  the  proficiency  they  made  in  the  interim,  and  give 
the  certificate  or  not  according  to  their  proficiency  and 
their  general  conduct. 

26297.  If  they  were  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year  to  see  what  proficiency  they  had  made  by 
whom  would  you  suggest  that  examination  should  be 
conducted? — If  that  examination  had  no  reference  to 
classification,  I think  it  might  be  intrusted  to  the  pro- 
fessors ; but  if  it  referred  to  promotion  in  classification, 

1 think  . it  should  rest  entirely  with  the  Head  and 
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District  Inspectors,  who  would  know  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  their  schools. 

26298.  Would  you  propose  to  associate  with  the 
professors  an  Inspector  or  some  independent  authority 
in  that  examination  to  test  what  they  had  been  doin'* 
during  the  six  months’  training? — I think  that  might 
be  left  to  the  professors. 

26299.  Rev.  Mr.  Covsie. — Is  it  not  desirable  some 
one  else  should  be  examiner  besides  the  person  who 
has  done  the  work? — Yes,  if  the  teachers  were  to  be 
classified  by  the  answering  for  the  professors ; but 
we  must  take  into  account  the  object  of  the  examine 
tion  when  determining  who  are  to  be  the  examiners. 

26300.  If  an  examination  be  held  in  a week  or  in 
six  months  is  it  not  a good  thing  that  the  person  who 
examines  should  not  be  the  actual  professor  who  had 
taught  ? — I entirely  agree  in  that  view  of  the  matter. 

I think  myself  that  the  less  the  examiner  had  to  do 
with  the  teaching  the  better ; the  teacher  ought  not  to 
be  examiner,  unless  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  results 
of  his  teaching. 

26301.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  that  case  what  would 
you  regard  as  the  character  of  the  certificate  of  the 
professor  ? — The  certificate  of  the  professor  would  show 
that  these  men  who  held  it  were  well  conducted  during 
the  time  they  were  in  training,  and  made  every  effort 
to  improve  themselves  in  schoolmastersliip  and  scholar- 
ship. 

26302.  Mr.  Ghbson. — How  many  District  Inspectors 
are  there  ? — There  are  sixty  districts,  and  there  is  an 
Inspector  to  each,  but  some  of  these  are  only  actin'* 
District  1 nspectors. 

26303.  Do  you  propose  that  the  Inspectors  should 
lie  the  supreme  judge  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
teachers  m training  after  they  leave  Marlborough- 
street?— Yes.  ° 

26304.  What  uniformity  of  standard  in  classification 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  that  arrangement?— 
The  same  uniformity  of  standard  as  we  have  now  in 
classifying  them.  At  the  written  examinations  wegive 
the  same  questions. 

26305.  Do  not  the  Inspectors  examine  at  all? — At 
the  annual  examinations  ? 

26306.  Do  the  Inspectors  in  each  district  examine 
the  teachers  in  their  districts? — Yes;  every  year  I 
have  an  examination  of  teachers.  At  Easter  I hold 
the  written  examination  of  the  male  teachers,  and 
then  between  that  and  Christmas  I hold  the  oral 
examination  in  conjunction  with  the  Head  Inspector. 
26307.  How  do  the  teachers  prepare  themselves  for 

the  annual  examination  of  the  Head  Inspector  ? By 

studying  the  Board’s  books.  They  know  the  subjects 
they  are  to  be  examined  on,  and  they  study  those 
books. 

26308.  Is  it  after  the  examination  of  teachers  you 
send  forward  any  one  of  them  for  training  ?— Some- 
time after  they  have  been  examined  in  that  way  they 
are  sent  to  be  trained,  and  sometimes  before  it. 

26309.  Then  the  trained  teacher  who  comes  up  has 
passed  an  examination  by  the  Inspector?— Yes. 

26310.  After  you  have  examined  the  teachers  what 
classification  now  does  the  annual  inspection  entitle 
the  man  to  ?— Now  the  rule  is  changed  ; I think  it  is 
a very  wise  change  too  ; the  Head  and  District  In- 
speetors  can  give  first  class  to  teachers  on  the  grounds 
of  efficiency  and  scholarship. 

26311.  Then,  at  present  the  Inspectors  give  them 
first  of  first  ? — Yes. 

26312.  And  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  teachers? 
—1  am  quite  satisfied  that  untrained  teachers,  if  quali- 
fied, can  get  first  class.  If  teachers  in  the  country  can 
qualify  for  first  class,  the  Board  ought  to  be  more 
wiling  to  give  it  to  them  than  to  those  they  go  to 
great  expense  m bringing  up  to  Dublin  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  professors.  I know  myself  that  the 
professors  sent  out  incompetent  teachers  to  schools— 
teachers  who  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  in- 
spectors. 

26313.  Have  the  teachers  who  have  been  sent  up 
to  the  model  school  ever  been  sent  back  for  examina- 
tion when  found  to  be  men  of  very  moderate  attain- 


ments ? — I dare  say  that  might  have  happened  I 
ai ways  particular  in  examining  the  teachers  that  Mr,,! 
up  to  be  trained.  e 

26314.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.—  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
teachers  ought  to  be  classified  rather  according  to  tliei  • 
power  of  teaching,  and  to  the  work  done  in  the  school1 
than  by  their  literary  qualifications  ? — Decidedly.  ’ 

V 13  ‘if  t]“,  0f  JOm'  “»TO» 

now  ?— Yes.  The  work  done  m the  school  ought  to 
be  the  great  test;  it  ought  to  constitute  75  per  cent  of 
the  qualification  of  the  teacher  in  giving  him  promotion 
26310.  You  think  it  is  not  advisable  for  young  men 
to  go  on  reading,  so  as  to  pass  a literary  examination 
for  many  years  after  they  have  charge  of  schools?-! 
I have  always  encouraged  the  teachers  to  study,  and  I 
have  brought  them  to  examination,  thinking  they 
would  improve  in  their  studies  when  they  expected  to 
be  examined ; because  the  more  they  know  the  better 
teachers  they  become. 

26317.  Would  not  this  effect  follow,  that  such  men 
would  be  more  intent  on  improving  their  own  scholar- 
ship than  improring  the  work  of  the  school?— I 
do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

26318.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case?— In 
several  instances  I found  teachers  of  a lower  grade  had 
produced  better  results  in  their  schools  than  those  of 
a higher  grade.  I believe  many  of  the  first  class 
teachers,  when  they  got  the  highest  class  slept  on  their 
oars,  and  did  not  work  in  their  schools. 

26319.  It  seems  to  me  you  had  a remedy— repri- 
manding them,  or  removing  them,  if  they  did  not  do 
their  duty.  The  point  is,  does  the  man  who  is  tryin<* 
to  get  to  higher  class  neglect  his  school  in  improving 
himself  to  pass  the  examination? — No;  for  the  In- 
spector is  obliged  to  certify  to  the  Board  that  he  has 
his  school  up  to  a certain  point ; that  it  is  satisfactory, 
ns  regards  accounts,  organization,  and  progress  of 
senior  and  junior  classes. 

26320.  Is  that  absolutely  essential  ?— It  is  neces- 
sary. We  have  to  certify  that  in  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 

26321.  Now,  is  that  certificate  given  by  the  Inspec- 
tor with  great  care,  or  is  it  done  as  a matter  of 
course  ? — I think  myself  it  is  given  with  care. 

26322.  But  with  special  care?— Yes,  I give  it 
myself  with  special  care. 

26323.  Is  it  your  experience  generally  that  the 
teachers  who  are  put  forward  in  that  way  for  exami- 
nation pass  that  preliminary  ordeal  satisfactorily.  I 
understood  you  a while  ago  to  refer  to  some  teachers 
that  were  getting  higher  in  their  classification  ?— Yes, 
and  these  same  teachers  passed  through  that  ordeal 
when  they  were  mere  probationers. 

26324.  Does  it  occur  only  once  this  certificate  of 
good  conduct  ? — This  occurs  every  year. 

26325.  May  I ask  you  now,  if  a teacher  wishes  to 
go  m for  examination  to  improve  his  position  as  a certi- 
ficated teacher,  is  it  not  preliminary  that  his  school 

shall  be  thoroughly  efiicient  ? Yes. 

26326.  Is  that  preliminary  rigidly  exacted  in  all 
cases  by  the  Inspectors  before  they  recommend  the 
teacher  to  go  in  for  improvement  of  his  position  ? — 
Yes,  and  when  this  certificate  is  sent  up  to  the  office 
m Dublin  it  is  compared  with  the  Inspector’s  reports 
on  his  school  for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

26327.  Would  you  describe  your  system  as  one  in 
which  successful  school-keeping,  as  well  as  literary 

qualification,  enables  a man  to  rise  ? Yes. 

26328.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — As  a matter  of  fact,  do 
the  Insjiectors  attach  as  much  importance  to  efficient 
school  keeping  as  to  literary  qualification? — I myself 
attach  more  importance  to  the  work  done  in  the  school 
than  to  the  literary  qualification. 

26329.  Mr.  Stokes.—  Have  you  found  instances  in 
which  the  teachers  have  devoted  to  their  own  pre- 
paration for  examination  the  time  that  is  due  to 
their  schools? — In  one  instance  I met  a first  class 
teacher,  who  had  a book  on  his  desk,  which  I be 
lieve  he  was  studying.  I did  not  actually  catch  him 
studying  the  book.  I did  not  find  his  classes  in  a 
satisfactory  state  when  I examined  them. 
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- T),.  tt.-.;;sow He  was  in  alow  division  thing ; for  the  teachers  can  study  from  the  time  they  Feb.  20, 1869. 

,K IsTteJ cannot  toil  ‘lie  division.  Ho  oonld  leave  tl.oir  schools-from  throe  o'clock  in  the  evening  Ea„^ 

of  first  class  until  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  again  in  the  morning.  sheeliv,  esq, 

Mr  Stokes. — In  schools  employing  moist-  26338.  Yon  mentioned  that  you  found  some  man 
. S monitors  is  it  not  sometimes  difficult  to  studying  a book.  For  whit  examination  was  he 

fL  «e£“S  the  part  of  the  head  teaoheri-I  studyingri-I  think  that  is  the  only  instance  that  I 

detart  neglect  I Ulili  pto  myself,  in  remember— that  is  the  only  exceptional  case  whole 

"Tr  to  make  the  head  teSlher,  the  assistant,  and  I found  a teacher  studied  for  an  exammation  in 
orcier  - tlieir  time  in  school  well.  I generally  school.  .. 

monitoi  empio)  uiei  , f ■ 2G339.  Then  these  teachers  would  be  altogether 


Tive  the  head  teacher  special  charge  of  senior  division, 
fnd  general  charge  of  the  whole  school ; to  the  assis- 
tant if  there  be  one,  I give  the  middle  division  ; and 


charge  of  senior  division,  26339.  Then  these  teachers  would  be  altogether 
hole  school ; to  the  assis-  self-taught? — Yes ; as  regards  those  subjects  they  were 
the  middle  division ; and  not  taught  as  pupils,  monitors,  and  pupil-teachers, 


r^foSclmo^itor’  thf lowest  division ; and  then  I such  as  logic,  trigonometry,  mechanics  &c.  Teachers 
% J t]ie  head  teacher  the  duty  of  examining  self-taught  in  the  country  would  afterwaids  make 
*fp< wr  divisions  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  the  greater  progress  in  them  studies  than  men  of  the  same 
*he,i!f.2l2Zito^nd„ct  them.  Standing  who  had  the  advantage  of  attending  the  pto- 


Sr^™to?Snd«”  them.  etanding  who  had  the  advantage  of  attending  the  pro- 

Do  vou  bear  in  mind  the  description  which  fessors  lectures, 
w Mdw/gave  in  his  report  for  1850.  I should  26340.  But  allthe  advancement  which  they  acquire 
£ to  kuow  how  fa  such  a description  .ppifaat  fcb» .tie  tfaerf  ttot  fat 


Jpsont  He  describes  the  teachers  themselves  as  a when  they  came  before  you  for  examination,  might 
body  not  punctual  in  their  observance  of  the  hours  of  according  to  your  system  be  acquired  by  themselves . 


opening  and  closing  school,  and  he  says : — 

“ Were  they  to  give  themselves  wholly  and  undividedly 
the  instrnction  of  Their  pupils  when  in  school  and  not  fra 
dulemly  (for  it  is  nothing  less)  consume  whole  hours 
manv  of  them  do,  by  turning  to  matters  of  anothei  so 
such  as  reading  newspapers,  writing  letters  tor  themselves 


"ler's  makim?  out  accounts,  mapping  the  fields  last 
veyed'by  them,  studying  their  programme  for  next  e> 


2G341.  I thought  you  said  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  carrying  away  what  they  got? — Of  their  practical 
schoolmastership. 

26342.  Now,  supposing  the  classification  of  teachers 
was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Inspectors  below, 
would  it  not  be  a check  upon  Inspectors  in  the  country, 


‘r^the  if  after  they  had  classified  the  teachers  below,  these 


and  lastly  smoking,  a practice  consume  teachers  should  be  sent  up  for  examination  to  the 


from  bein<p  wliat  one  would  willingly  believe  those  not  there  was  a proper  standard  applied  ?— The 
of  mere  probationers,  or  others  of  inferior  classification  Head  Inspector  is  a check  upon  the  District  Inspector, 
only  are  the  two-fiftlis  of  them  under  first  and  second-  anlj  the  District  Inspector  is  a check  upon  the  Head 
class  teachers,  of  whom  again  more  than  the  one-half  are  Inspector. 

of  tbe  former  class,  and  therefore,  necessarily  trained.  26343.  But  the  Head  Inspector  would  have 


the  model  schools,  to  see  whether  ( 


T believe  that  report  is  partly  true,  but  in  the  main,  it  

» « .«"«*'*  ZmtS,  to  tbrSTcTtopector  and  *.  «v». 

belief  it  is  true  as  > e?;  '^  the  want  of  “ ^hen  i mark  the  written  exercises  at  Easter,  they 

attendance m the C01>  are  all  sent  to  the  Head  inspector  for  revision ; and 
ought  at  the  oral  examination,  X am  associated  with  the  Head 
to  have  an  attendance  book  in  every  Nattoifa  school  standard  it  one  district  would 


10  Inspector. 

26343.  But  the  Head  Inspector  would  have 
it  the  absolute  control  of  the  classification  ? — No,  it 


I is  a very  good  arrangement  to  have  the  Head  In- 
- spector  check  the  District  Inspector  and  vice  versa. 

cts.  When  I mark  the  written  exercises  at  Easter,  they 

■on-  are  all  sent  to  the  Head  Inspector  for  revision ; and 
„ht  at  the  oral  examination,  I am  associated  with  the  Head 


fin^u«hout  tlm  country,  in  which  the  teacher,  the  26344.  Supposing  the  standard  m one  district  wou  cl 
«*r  to  prtvmt  1 “ SS23S  ££o£e.2X£ve  dXrtnfatandardi 


ST”1“ me'that  they  were  not  in  the  that  they  should  all  adopt  tire  one  standard.  I do  not 
of  ooming  late  they  agreed  to  keep  an  attendance  think  it  ..  snffic.ent  for  an  Inspector  to  pass  a eon.- 
of  commg  lave,  y B 1 petitlve  examination,  lie  should  also  undergo  a course 

S33  But  you  do  not  believe  they  read  news-  of  practical  schoolmasto.ship  in  the  model  schools. 

300.  -DUO  JUU  uu  hu.  J ....  ■ ,v  „ or,  Qj.fi  HoVo  n.  o-vfiat,  manv  Insnectors  done  so  ! — 


papers? — I clo  not  believe  they  read  newspapers  in  the 
schools. 

26334.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  time  they  ought 
to  devote  to  the  schools,  they  are  engaged  studying  the 


programme  for  the  next  examination  ?— I do  not.  I 


26345.  Have  a great  many  Inspectors  done  so  ? — 
Yes,  a good  many. 

26346.  A good  many  have  been  teachers  under  the 
Board? — Yes,  I had  charge  of  the  central  model 


WfaTwaat  rf  punctuality  in  the  morning  attendance,  26347^  And  other  schoolsl-Yes,  I was  first  class 

wMohpa^e.tlyrtsnltswotildpreve.t.isoneofthe  to  be 

defects  in  our  schools.  . v 

26335  Mr.  Gibson. — Under  your  system,  I suppose  trained  t—xes.  . . . , 

the  teShers  in  the  country  would  require  some  time  26349.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  training  of  the 
to  study  for  the  examinatimi  by  the  Impector  1-Yap  Inspertom?-lhat  matter  reqmrte  cons.demtrom 
26336.  What  guarantee  had  yet,  that  they  wild  26360.  Have  you  not  considered  it  1—X  have  m t, 
not  take  up  as  much  time  then  as  they  do  now ; what  but  a practising  school  could  be  provided  fa  the  In- 
cites it  matter  to  the  teacher  whether  he  be  examined  specters,  where  they  should  begot  to  te^  Ml  tee  m,b- 
clown  in  the  country  or  up  here.  They  must  devote  a jects  they  would  require  to  examine  on  afterwards  m 
certain  time  in  study  to  gain  the  necessary  appomt-  the  country.  ...  • , • 

ment  ? — Might  I ask  you  to  repeat  the\ue.stion.  26351.  To  whom  would  you ?giv< ^ 
(Question  repeated.)  I did  not  propose  that  they  should  of  the  Inspectors  m teaching' !-!f  there  vein  ,«• 

he  examined  in  Dublin  for  classification.  I proposed  t.cffi  and  clever  professors  tl.ey  would  be  very  suitable 

that  when  they  went  back  to  the  country  they  should  peisons  for  the  Inspectors  after  their  appointment,  to 
ho  examined  by  the  Inspectors,  and  classified  McnfeK  JPS*.  rT„o  vou  looked  at  the  capers 


g and  the  results  produced  in  their 


26352.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  looked  at  the  papers 
set  to  the  candidates  for  Inspectors  at  the  competitive 


26337.  As  I understood  you,  you  stilted  that  the  examination  ?— Yes. 
teacher  spent  time  preparing  for  in  examination  that  26363.  What  is  your  religion  l—Roman  Catholic 

ought  to  be  devoted  to  schSol  duties.  Do  yon  mean  26354.  Do  yon  consider  that  the  papers  set  at 

in  the  training  in  the  country  ? — I stated  no  such  those  competitive  examinations  for  Inspectorships  are 
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fair  as  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  candi- 
dates ? — I have  not  seen  the  questions  to  be  answered 
but  the  mere  programme. 

2635o.  Your  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  questions  are  taken  out  of  books  which 
m some  cases  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Catholic 
Church  ? — No. 

26356.  Mr.  Gibson. — These  complaints  you  have 
referred  to,  have  you  ever  embodied  them  in  any 
reports  to  the  Commissioners? — I have  made  frequent 
complaints  in  my  reports  to  the  Commissioners  about 
the  inefficiency  and  incompetency  of  teachers  in  my 
present  district.  J 

26357  Would  you  refer  me  to  any?— I made  a 
very  unfavourable  report  upon  the  ICinsealy  National 
school,  in  the  parish  of  Baldoyle.  I believe  the  teacher 
there  is  deficient  in  grammar,  geography,  and  in  the 
art  of  school-keeping — in  keeping  the  children  quiet, 
and  in  being  pleasing  to  them,  I said  she  was  only 
fit  to  be  a nurse,  instead  of  a National  teacher. 

26358.  What  was  her  class?— First  of  third,  but 
siie  had  been  second  of  second  till  depressed  by 
another  Inspector.  I can  mention  a number  of  cases. 
There  was  another  trained  and  classed  teacher  out  at 
i'inglas.  I saw  that  the  boys  could  not  answer  upon 
the  map  of  Ireland.  I said,  “ Do  you  teach  the  map  of 
Ireland?”  He  said  “Ido.”  “I  suppose  you  know  it  well 
yourself,  said  I ; « what  is  the  chief  town  of  Tyrone  ?” 

I don’t  pledge  myself  to  the  exact  words,  but  the  answer 
he  gave  me  was  Antrim.  I asked  him  the  chief  town  of 
Antrim,  and  I think  he  said  Donegal.  I asked  him 
the  chief  town  of  Leitrim,  and  he  said  Mayo.  I pur- 
posely selected  counties  with  chief  towns  different  in 
name  He  wound  up  by  telling  me  that  Tipperary 
was  the  chief  town  of  Clare.  J 

26359.  What  was  his  classification  ?— Second  of 
third. 

26360.  That  is  the  very  lowest? — The  very  lowest. 
26301.  Had  he  ever  passed  an  Inspector  before  he 
got  the  classification  ? — I am  not  aware. 

20362.  Was  he  classified  by  an  Inspector?— I 
believe  lie  was,  but  at  any  rate  he  passed  the  professors 
and  received  a course  of  training,  I presume,  in  geo- 
graphy,  and  m the  map  of  Ireland.  That  was  the 
result  of  the  training. 

26303.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Did  you  ever  hear  if  he 
could  draw  out  a map  of  Ireland  upon  a slate  or  paper? 

that  is  a system  very  much  adopted  in  Germany 
and  we  adopt  it  sometimes  at  our  written  examinations! 
f he  teacher  is  asked  to  map  down  the  county  in  which 
his  school  is  situate,  with  the  adjoining  counties, 
borne  years  ago  I used  to  get  the  teachers,  when  ex- 
amining on  Ireland,  to  dot  down  Dublin,  draw  a line 
representing  the  coast,  mark  ofl' Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
then  draw  the  rivers  and  mountains  in  these  counties 
and  dot  down  the  towns.  I believe  it  is  a very  ex! 
cellent  method  of  teaching  geography.  J 

2636-1  Mr.  Gibson. — I want  to  know  whether  you 
embodied  in  the  reports  a general  charge  of  incompe- 
tency  for  it  must  bo  considered  against  the  training 
establishment,  or  referred  only  to  particular  instances? 

_ o/oi°rrei  to  thesc  matters  in  the  report  for  1867. 

26365.  What  report?— In  the  report  of  which  I 
got  a copy  last  night  I stated  in  a general  way  these 


26366.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— In  your  report  for  1867 
did  you  make  a statement  with  regard  to  No.  30  Dis- 
trict— the  North  Dublin — that  is  your  district  1 -Yes 

26367.  Did  you  make  the  following  statement  in 
that  report “ I am  too  short  a time  in  charge  of  the 
North  Dublin  district  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  teachers  of  it  are  improving  as  instructors 
of  youth  and  as  school-keepers,  but  I am  sufficiently 
long  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  very  attentive  to  their  school  duties,  and 
very  many  of  them  zealous  and  efficient,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  several  classed  and  trained  whose 
inefficiency  and  lncompetency  I had  occasion  to  refer 
to  m my  ordinary  reports  on  these  schools.”  Is  that 
yours  / — that  is  my  report. 

26368.  That  generally  applies  to  the  teachers  in 


your  district?— That  applies  to  the  teachers  in 
district  I stated  in  another  part  of  that  report  t2 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a person  to  estimlT 
whether  the  training  establishment  had  done 
harm  or  good  to  the  schools  in  the  very  distriS 
which  it  is  situate.  J lct  111 

26369.  Read  the  immediately  succeeding  passage  ? 

“ It;  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  wlietliM-  A 
tram  mg  establishment  has  done  more  harm  or 
good  to  the  National  schools  of  the  district  in  2 
it  is  situated.  If  the  qualifications  of  many  of  the 
teachers  be  very  poor  the  remuneration  is  equally  so  ’’ 
The  Dublin  teachers  are  poor  on  account  of  the/!- 
pense  they  are  under  by  living  in  a large  city  and  also 
on  account  of  the  very  poorest  children  who  cannot 
pay  fees  attending  the  Dublin  schools.  As  a rule  th 
larger  the  city  the  poorer  the  pupils  are  that  attend 
our  National  schools. 

26370.  Could  you  say  that  most  of  the  teachers  von 
speak  of  were  trained  and  classed?— Yes,  I have /re- 
turn on  the  subject  I beg  to  remind  you  that  the 
report  from  which  the  extracts  were  read  was  written 
for  1867 ; I have  had  additional  experience  since  I 
wrote  it,  and  the  result  of  that  experience  is  embodied 
in  this  return  which  I have  here  of  trained  and  un- 
tramed  teimhers  and  their  efficiency  in  their  schools. 

26371.  Mr.  Gibson.— Was  that  return  made  to 
the  Board,  or  was  it  made  for  this  examination  1—J 
made  it  for  this  examination,  but  it  is  taken  from  the 
Board’s  documents,  which  I have  had  before  me. 
26372.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— And  in  globo  is  likely  to 

be  presented  in  due  time  to  the  Commissioners? It  is 

not  specially  asked  for.  We  used  to  give  in  our  an- 
nual reports  more  detailed  accounts  with  regard  to 
teachers  than  we  have  done  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  As  we  are  not  now  asked  to  give  so  many  de- 
tails about  them,  I did  not  embody  this  return  in 
my  annual  reports. 

26373.  Mr.  Lease. — Are  the  figures  in  that  return 
to  be  found  in  the  published  papers  of  the  Board  ?- 
they  are  taken  from  my  district  book,  in  which  I 
have  an  account  of  the  schools  of  my  district,  and  a 
summary  of  my  own  reports  on  them.  This  gives  the 
ages,  dates  of  appointments,  qualification,  classification, 
and  dates  of  training. 

26374.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  the  facts  embodied 
in  the  papers  before  you  been  transmitted  bv  you  to 
the  office  m Marlborough-street  ?—  Yes,  in  this  way— 
when  I was  reporting  on  a school  I gave  the  teacher's 
age  and  classification,  and  so  on ; and  this  is  a sum- 
mary from  these  rejiorts  of  the  101  trained  teachers, 
and  fifty-six  untrained  teachers  in  my  district. 

26375.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  male  or  female,  or 
both  ? — Both,  and  also,  both  principal  and  assistant 
teachers. 

26376.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — By  “trained  teachers,” 
are  we  to  understand  teachers  trained  in  Marlborough- 
street? — Trained  in  Marlborough-street,  either  as  in- 
terns or  externs. 

26377.  What  is  the  result  of  the  general  efficiency 
of  those  trained  teachers  ? — Here  it  is  ; after  a careful 
comparison,  I found  that  of  the  101  trained  teachers 
twenty-two  are  good,  ten  of  the  untrained  teachers  are 
good  ; of  the  trained  thirty-nine  are  fair,  and  of  the 
untrained  teachers  thirty-six  are  fair ; twenty-five  of 
the  trained  teachers  are  middling,  and  four  of  the  un- 
trained teachers  are  middling;  of  the  trained  teachers 
fifteen  are  bad,  and  of  the  untrained  teachers  six  are 
bad. 

26378.  What  is  the  general  result? — The  results 
are,  putting  the  two  classes  under  four  heads — trained 
teachers,  twenty-two  good,  thirty-nine  fair,  twenty- 
five  middling,  and  fifteen  bad.  Untrained  teachers, 
ten  good,  thirty-six  fair,  four  middling,  and  six  bad. 

If  I were  to  compare  these  numbers  I find  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  trained  teachers  bad  than 
of  the  untrained.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  some  of 
the  best  teachers  in  my  district  are  untrained.  The 
Manor-street  female  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  but  taught  by  lay  teachers  who  are 
untrained,  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  my  district. 
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26379-  Of  course  you  have  made  your  representa- 
tions to  the  Commissioners  in  connexion  with  your  re- 
ports and  answers  to  different  queries— do  you  think 
these  matters  have  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners'? — Well,  sometimes  I am  lenient 
to  the  teachers  in  the  reports,  and  instead  of  having 
official  action  taken  on  them,  I think  it  more  judicious 
and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  school  to 
see  the  managers  and  get  them  to  reprimand  the 
teachers  and  threaten  them  with  dismissal  unless  they 
improve  their  schools ; I did  that  in  Cork  as  well  as 
Dublin.  I believe  I got  fewer  reprimands  and  fines 
inflicted  upon  teachers  than  perhaps  any  other  In- 
spector. 

26380.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  both 
in  connexion  with  the  central  institution,  ancl  also  as 
Inspector? — Yes. 

26381.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  continuing  such  a training  institution  ? — I am  my- 
self for  having  the  training  institution  kept  on,  but 
I was  always  of  opinion  it  could  be  greatly  improved, 
and  when  I was  there  myself  I laboured  to  improve  it. 

26382.  In  what  way  ? — I laboured  very  hard  with 
the  teachers.  At  the  winding  up  of  each  course  I 
was  most  anxious  to  have  the  Commissioner's  present, 
and  to  examine  before  them,  but  the  professors  and 
the  assistant  professor,  Mr.  Rentoul,  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  these  examinations.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  attended  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  Mr.  Gibson  and  other  Commissioners  were  pre- 
sent. I believe  that  on  these  occasions  they  were 
pleased  with  the  answering  of  the  teachers  for  some  of 
the  examiners. 

26383.  I think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion  the 
teachers  should  be  better  prepared  before  coming  up 
for  training  ? — Yes. 

26384.  How  better  prepared,  and  where  ? — Often- 
times when  teachers  asked  me  to  recommend  them  for 
training,  I would  examine  them  on  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  &c.,  and  if  they  missed  my  questions, 
T would  have  no  idea  of  sending  them  to  be  trained  ; 
because  in  trying  to  learn  these  subjects  at  head- 
quarters, they  would  neglect  the  practical  and  import- 
ant part  of  their  training. 

26385.  In  your  report  from  which  passages  have 
been  read  you  say  “ the  practice  of  allowing  candidates 
to  attend  instruction  given  by  the  professors  to  teachers 
in  training,  and  of  classifying  those  candidates  after- 
wards has  done  great  injury  to  the  schools  of  my 
district,  as  it  led  to  the  appointment  of  many  of  them 
to  schools  which  they  are  quite  unfit  to  conduct.” 
You  don’t  mean  by  that  statement  to  condemn  the 
training  institution  ? — I do  not.  What  I wish  is  to 
check  and  prevent  that  practice.  I have  made  up 
my  mind,  and  I have  recently  acted  upon  it,  to  examine 
every  teacher  that  comes  into  my  district,  whether  he 
is  trained  or  untrained.  Because,  the  Dublin  schools 
—I  may  mention  I heard  it  from  Mi-.  Hunter  and  Dr. 
Newell — are  some  of  the  worst  in  Ireland.  One  way 
to  remedy  that  great  defect  is  to  try  and  keep  out  all 
the  incompetent  teachers ; and  therefore  I am  deter- 
mined to  examine  every  teacher  who  comes  into  the 
district,  whether  he  is  trained  or  untrained.  The 
rules  of  the  Board  allow  it. 

26386.  Have  you  discovered  why  the  students  in 
your  district  are  so  inferior? — The  practice  of  clas- 
sifying candidates  is  one  of  the  great  causes. 

26387 . Would  not  that  apply  to  all  districts  ? — No ; 
In  Cork  I had  few  extern  teachers.  One  appointed  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Webster’s  school  in  Cork — was  brought 
“to  examination,  and  though  she  was  second  of 
second,  and  twice  trained,  yet  she  could  not  show  me 
Madagascar.  The  Dublin  district  specially  suffers, 
because  it  is  so  near  to  the  training  establishment, 
fhe  teachers  in  training  hear  of  every  vacancy  about 
Dublin — their  friends,  good-natured  people,  give  them 
strong  recommendations  ; but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  In- 
spector to  examine  in  all  these  cases  before  allowing 
tbem  into  the  district. 

26388.  Should  we  understand  your  objection  is 
moie  to  the  classification  by  the  professors  than  to 


the  training  of  the  candidates  ? — I am  not  at  all  op-  Feb.  20,  1869. 
posed  to  training.  T am  for  improving  the  training ; and  ~ 

I am  for  having  the  teachers  classified  by  the  profes- 
sors,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  class  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Inspectors. 

2C389.  Can  they? — They  can. 

26390.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  leave  the  joint  action  you  speak  of  for 
the  examination  to  be  conducted  by  one  or  two  pro- 
fessors and  an  Inspector  or  Head-Inspector? — Well,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  good,  my  lord,  as  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors  would  be  a check  on  the  professors. 

I am  a check  upon  the  Head  Inspector,  and  he  is  a 
check  upon  me,  and  our  examinations  are  combined 
examinations.  I am  present  at  every  question  he  asks 
at  the  oral  examination,  and  he  is  present  at  every 
question  I ask.  After  I mark  the  written  exercises  I 
send  them  to  the  Head  Inspector,  and  they  arc  revised 
by  him  ; and  upon  the  scholarship  and  the  state  of  the 
schools  we  classify  the  teachers. 

26391.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  not  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors  an  advantage  the  professors  don’t 
possess  ? — A great  advantage  as  regards  classification, 
because  the  professors  know  nothing  whatever  of  their 
efficiency.  Take  the  case  of  a very  studious  teacher ; 
he  is  brought  into  the  model  school : he  examines  in 
a first-rate  manner,  and  answers  well  in  the  lecture- 
room.  Tf  the  professors  were  to  classify  him  upon 
his  teaching  or  examination  of  the  class,  and  upon 
his  own  answering,  they  would  give  him  a high  class ; 
but  that  man  may  go  to  the  country,  and  be  idle  and 
inefficient  in  his  school.  The  other  day  I found  a 
trained  first  of  first  class  teacher  at  Malaliide,  who  had 
his  school  in  a wretched  state.  I spoke  to  the  manager 
about  him.  I did  not  like  to  get  him  fined  or  de- 
pressed, but  I believe  the  manager  got  rid  of  him  in  a 
very  short  time,  as  he  did  not  improve  the  pupils,  nor 
keep  himself  or  the  school  clean.  The  manager  got  an 
untrained  teacher  to  succeed  him,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  school  now,  and  under  the 
trained  teacher,  is  marvellous. 

26392.  So  that  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  have 
an  advantage,  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher — of  Iris  schoolmastersliip — 
which  the  professors  have  not? — That  is  so. 

26393.  Do  you  regard  the  Inspectors  as  well  quali- 
fied and  as  capable  as  the  professors  are  of  classi- 
fying the  teachers  ? — Well,  I believe  some  of  the 
Inspector’s  are  not  qualified,  but  now  they  have  to 
enter  the  Board’s  service  by  passing  a competitive 
examination.  So  far  as  literary  qualifications  are 
concerned  they  are  qualified. 

26394.  Should  you  not  regard  the  Inspectors  as 
well  qualified  for  their  office? — Yes,  those  that  pass 
the  examination  now ; but  Inspectors  did  enter  the 
Board’s  service  who  were  never  examined  nor  trained. 

26395.  Should  you  not  regard  the  Inspectors’  exa- 
mination as  well  calculated  to  produce  uniformity  in 
the  classification  as  classification  by  the  professors  ? — 

Yes ; but  until  the  Inspectors  are  all  trained  them- 
selves, until  they  have  certain  fixed  ideas  about  the 
practical  working  of  schools,  and  until  they  are  up  to 
a certain  standard  themselves,  you  will  not  have  uni- 
formity as  regards  the  oral  examination.  In  the 
written  examination  there  may  be  uniformity,  because 
the  questions  are  all  alike,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
mark  them  according  to  a certain  scale. 

26396.  Is  the  view  you  have  stated  as  to  classifica- 
tion a view  genei’ally  held  by  Inspectors  ? — I believe 
the  Inspectors  arc  satisfied  they  are  the  parties  who 
ought  to  classify  the  teachers,  as  they  are  the  parties 
who  know  the  worth  of  the  teachers  in  their  schools. 

26397.  Rev.  Mr.  Comic.  — Are  you  authorized  to 
state  that  on  the  part  of  other  Inspectors,  or  is  that 
merely  your  own  opinion? — I am  not  authorized  to 
state  it,  but  I have  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
Inspectors,  and  spoken  to  them  about  it. 

26398.  You  have  gathered  that? — I have. 

26399.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I see  you  have  the  fol- 
lowing in  your  1868  report  : — “ I should  here  mention 
that  the  central  model  and  practising  schools  of  the 
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r Board  are  in  my  district,  but  they  are  not  under  my 
superintendence,  nor  indeed  under  that  of  any  other 
Inspector?” — Yes,  and  the  professors  were  obliged  to 
examine  these  schools,  and  have  never  examined  them, 
except  on  one  occasion.  I have  mentioned  frequently 
to  some  of  the  people  there  that  of  the  smallest  school 
in  the  most  remote  part  of  Ireland  there  is  far  more 
known  than  of  the  central  schools. 

26400.  Are  they  under  any  effective  superintend- 
ence ?— No. 

26401.  Is  that  a great  disadvantage? — Great  dis- 
advantage. 

26402.  Under  whose  superintendence  should  they 
be  ?— If  I were  to  say  they  should  be  under  an  Inspec- 
tor, it  might  be  insinuated  I was  wishing  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  schools  myself;  but  I am  speaking  in 
the  abstract,  and  I say  they  ought  to  be  under  the 
Head  and  District  Inspectors.  Pending  that  arrange- 
ment, I think  the  professors  ought  to  examine  these 
schools. 

26403.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowin. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
model  schools  in  connexion  with  the  training  schools 
in  England  are  always  visited  by  the  District  Inspec- 
tor, and  reported  upon  the  same  as  any  other  schools  ? 
— -Yes ; and  all  the  other  model  schools  throughout 
Ireland.  The  Head  Inspector  and  myself  spent  eight 
days,  or  forty -two  hours,  examining  the  West  Dublin 
model  school,  and  noting  down  and  tabulating  the 
answering  of  the  pupils. 

26404.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  not  aware  there  is  a 
report  presented  every  week  to  the  Commissioners 
respecting  those  schools  ? — Yes ; but  that  is  a mere 
table  of  figures.  It  does  not  tell  how  the  pupils 
answer,  or  how  the  school  is  progressing — it  merely 
tells  how  they  are  classified,  the  number  admitted, 
and  so  on.  When  I say  the  Commissioners  know 
less  about  the  central  model  schools  than  about  the 
smallest  school  in  the  most  remote  locality,  I mean 
they  receive  no  reports  of  the  answering  of  the  classes, 
such  as  those  the  Inspectors  transmit  on  all  the  other 
Schools. 

26405.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  nothing  can  be  known 
about  a school  except  an  Inspector  reports  on  it? — 
Not  at  all.  I think  the  professors  could  examine  the 
schools. 

26406.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  they  ? — They  do  not. 
They  were  only  examined  on  one  occasion,  and  that 
was  by  Mr.  M'Gauley. 

26407.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  many  years  ago  is 
that? — In  1854.  It  was  I urged  him  to  it. 

26408.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  public  at  present 
have  no  means  of  getting  any  official  information  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  central  model  school  ? — No. 
If  you  ask  the  Board  to-morrow  how  the  school  was 
conducted,  say  live  years  ago,  in  my  time,  or  in  any 
other  head  master’s  time,  they  have  no  means  of 
answering  the  question,  they  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  it  was  conducted  at  any  former  period. 

26409.  Mr.  Stokes. — Except  tables  of  figures  ? — Y es; 
and  what  use  are  tables  of  figures  ? I maintain  you 
must  have  two  things — you  must  have  a searching 
examination  of  the  school  accounts  to  see  how  long  the 
pupils  remain  in  their  class,  and  besides  that  you  must 
have  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils  be- 
fore you  can  come  to  any  conclusion  respecting  the 
progress  ot  a school.  If  I go  into  a school  to-morrow, 
and  examine  the  children,  though  they  might  answer 
very  well,  yet  I could  not  toll  from  their  answering 
whether  the  school  was  progressing  or  not,  unless  I 
had  the  accounts  before  me  and  saw  how  long  they 
had  been  in  their  classes. 

26410.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  be  able  from 
the  figures  to  furnish  to  the  public  a history  of  the 
schools?— Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  central 
model  schools  ? 

26411.  Yes? — I would  not. 

26412.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
schools  were  very  frequently,  when  Mr.  Macdonnell 
was  in  strength  and  vigour,  visited  by  him  ? — Yes, 
and  I believe  you  have  visited  the  schools  very  often, 
too.  But  if  you  want  to  know  the  state  of  the 


schools,  it  is  not  a visitor  coming  in  for  an  hour  but 
an  Inspector  who  comes  in  at  ten  o’clock  and  remains 
till  three  or  four,  examining  every  class,  and  lookin® 
into  all  the  accounts  you  must  ask. 

26413.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  an  inspection 
or  anything  approaching  inspection,  by  any  Commis- 
sioner of  National  Education  of  the  schools  ? Well 

my  knowledge  of  them  ls  limited  to  six  years.  They 
were  not  examined  in  my  time  by  any  Commissioner. 

26414.  Mr.  Gibson. — Did  you  ever  request  an  ex- 
amination of  the  schools  ? — I did  not ; but  I frequently 
examined  the  schools  myself.  I had  the  honour  of 
examining  them  for  the  Queen  when  she  came,  and 
I examined  them  for  two  or  three  Lords  Lieutenant. 

26415.  How  long  was  Her  Majesty  in  the  schools? 
— I suppose  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  subjects 
which  the  head  class  was  taught  were  mentioned, 
certain  ones  were  pointed  out,  and  I examined  on 
them. 

26416.  Younever  yourself  represented  during  those, 
six  years  the  desirableness  of  having  a formal  inspec- 
tion ? — Yes  ; 1 mentioned  a while  ago  that  I ureed*  on 
the  late  Professor  M'Gauley  to  hold  an  examination. 

26417.  Was  that  when  you  were  there  yourself?— 
When  1 was  in  the  training  department,  assistant  to, 
the  professors. 

26418.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I see  a reference  in  the 
report  for  1867,  to  two  schools  which  were  taken  into 
connexion  in  the  autumn  of  that  year — the  Manor- 
street  school,  and  the  J osephian  infant  school  ? Yes. 

26419.  The  report  states  that  these  schools  were 
established  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  visit  them  daily 
to  give  religious  instruction,  and  the  children  are  edu- 
cated by  lay  teacher's,  who  receive  a salary  from  the 
Board,  and  fees  from  the  pupils  : do  you  regard  these 
as  efficient  schools  '? — Yes,  the  Manor-street  schools  were 
the  schools  I referred  to  a while  ago.  The  teacher  is  a 
Miss  Maguire,  who,  I believe,  is  the  most  efficient  of  the 
ordinary  teachers  in  my  district,  and  she  is  untrained. 

26420.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment— the  Sisters  of  Charity  attending  to  the  religious 
instruction,  and  lay  teachers  to  the  secular? — Yes,  the 
lay  teachers  join  in  the  religious  instruction. 

26421.  Who  are  the  parties  that  give  literary  in- 
struction ? — The  lay  teachers  and  their  assistants. 

26422.  Do  you  find  both  departments  attended  to, 
and  the  results  satisfactory  ? — I cannot  speak  as  to  the 
religious  instruction,  as  I do  not  examine  on  religious 
subjects ; but  I presume  it  is.  On  literary  subjects 
I did  examine,  and  I was  greatly  pleased. 

26423.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowi/i. — You  have  referred  to- 
public  examinations  before  visitors : are  you  not  of 
opinion  that  no  value  whatever  should  be  set  upon 
public  examinations  of  schools  befoi'e  visitors  ? — I am, 
unless  conducted  in.  this  way.  If  there  is  a pro- 
gramme of  the  subjects  written  out,  and  the  visitor 
picks  out  particular  subjects,  I think,  then,  that  if  the 
Inspector  or  examiner  keeps  the  pupils  to  those  sub- 
jocts,  that  is  a pretty  fair  test  of  the  answering  of  the 
pupils  ; but  if  the  teachers  have  the  selection  of  the 
subjects,  or  the  selection  of  the  classes,  such  an  examina- 
tion is  in  my  opinion  worthless. 

26424.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  public  examina- 
tions, or  that  the  public  should  be  invited  to  see  has 
the  children  got  on,  would  it  not  be  better  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  previous  examination  should  be  read  out, 
and  occasional  answers  taken  from  the  papers,  or  tilings 
oi  that  kind,  which  would  be  the  result  of  a bona  juk 
examination,  and  that  that  examination  should  not  be 
conducted  by  the  persons  who  are  teachers  of  the  school  ? 
— -Yes,  I believe  myself  that  the  teachers,  as  a rule, 
should  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  examinations.  In. 
the  ordinary  schools,  not  to  speak  of  the  West  Dublin 
Model,  I examine  every  class  myself,  and  when  a class 
is  examined  by  the  teacher,  I stand  beside  him  to  see 
how  he  examines  it ; for  we  are  obliged  to  report  on 
the  teacher’s  mode  of  instructing  the  classes. 

26425.  With  respect  to  the  classing  of  teachers  by  cer- 
tificate, would  it  not  be  better  there  should  be  a general 
examination  held  once  or  twice  a year  if  necessary, 
and  that  the  examination  papers  should  be- prepared- 
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by  the  Chief  Inspectors,  so  as  to  have  some  uniform 
system  of  examination  and  classification  ? — Certainly, 
And  jn  our  present  system  of  examination  there  is  a 
uniformity  secured,  inasmuch  as  the  same  questions 
are  <nven  to  the  male  teachers  on  the  same  days  in  the 
different  districts. 

26426.  Are  the  papers  looked  on  by  any  central 
committee  ?— 1 They  are  looked  over  by  the  District  In- 
spectors, and  revised  by  the  Head  Inspectors. 

1 26427.  How  many  persons  are  examined  at  one  of 
those  examinations  on  an  average  ? — I believe  in  1867 
we  had  about  thirty  or  forty  female  teachers,  and  last 
year,  I summoned  seven  or  eight  male  teachers,  but  only 
three  of  them  made  their  appearance  at  the  examination. 

26428.  That  was  in  your  own  district? — Yes, three 
only  made  their  appearance  and  these  were  not  recalled 
to  the  oral  examination  as  their  written  exercises  were 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

26429.  Your  examination  only  lasts  one  day? — 
The  written  examination  lasts  two  days  for  the  male 
teachers,  one  day  for  the  females. 

26430.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  read  the  papers 
of  these  teachers?— I suppose  it  took  me  six  or  eight 
days  to  read  the  exercises  of  the  male  and  female 
teachers.  We  are  allowed  that  time  ; but  when  I say 
“reading  them  over”  we  have  to  do  various  other 
tilings  : we  are  obliged  to  tabulate  the  answering  into 
a certain  form ; to  turn  over  our  note-books  and  see 
how  their  classes  were  conducted  since  we  sent  in  our 
certificate  recommending  them  to  be  summoned  for 
examination ; and  to  record  their  answering  so  as  to 
be  acquainted  with  their  scholarship. 

26431.  Do  you  allow  any  others  besides  those 
actually  in  charge  of  National  schools  to  come  to 
these  examinations  ? — Yes,  some  have  come  from  the 
West  Dublin  Model  school  and  some  from  convent 
schools  for  examination. 

26432.  There  were  persons  engaged  in  teaching 
schools  under  the  Board  ? — Yes,  persons  who  had  been 
four  years  monitors  and  who  wanted  to  be  classed. 

26433.  But  suppose  a person  teaching  a school  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  Board  wished  to  qualify 
himself? — We  never  summon  them  to  examination. 

26434.  Though  you  do  not  summon  them  would 
you  if  they  asked  allow  them  to  come?  -Well,  the 
case  has  not  arisen.  Sometimes  a person  has  come  to 
me  and  said  “ I would  like  to  get  a certificate,  &c.” 
I examined  him  and  gave  him  a certificate. 

26435.  But  not  in  the  same  formal  manner  ? — Not 
in  the  same  foimal  manner. 

26436.  No  person  can  have  a certificate  of  compe- 
tence to  teach  unless  actually  under  the  Board  or  in 
charge  of  some  school  under  the  Board  ? — No ; when 
a teacher  is  appointed  as  a probationer 

26437.  To  a school  under  the  Board  ? — Yes,  he  is 
obliged  to  be  examined  by  the  Inspector',  who  has  to 
send  in  a certificate  as  to  his  competency. 

26438.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in 
Kiklare-place  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  and 
subsequently  become  National  teachers? — I have  exa- 
mined some  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s  teachers 
but  not  many  of  them.  I cannot  call  to  mind  whether 
they  were  trained  or  not,  but  they  had  been  teaching 
Church  Education  schools. 

26439.  What  would  you  say  as  to  their  efficiency? 
— I found  some  of  them  vex-y  inefficient.  I found  one 
very  competent. 

26440.  Have  you  any  such  person  in  your  present 
district? — I have  one  in  the  Richmond  Lunatic 
Asylum  school  who  has  never  been  classed  by  an 
Inspector,  which  is  a very  unusual  thing ; for  in  tire 
districts  I have  had  charge  of  every  teacher  should 
qualify  for  a class.  I believe  the  teacher  I refer  to 
was  trained  in  Kildarc-street  under  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  for  some  time. 

26441.  Mr.  Lease. — Have  you  got  any  other  cases 
of  the  same  interesting  nature  as  that  of  the  teacher 
who  thought  Tipperary  the  chief  town  of  Clare  ? — I 
found  one  at  Ballybough  who  was  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  map  of  Ireland. 


26442.  Was  she  a trained  teacher  ? — Yes,  she  was 
trained  and  classed  as  an  extern.  I had  to  report  very 
unfavourably  of  her,  and  eventually  she  had  to  leave 
the  school.  I have  now  got  another  teacher  in  her 
place,  and  from  an  average  of  thirty,  which  it  had 
under  her,  there  has  been  an  increase  to  an  average 
of  eighty. 

26443.  Have  you  many  schools  in  your  district 
taught  by  nuns? — I have  two  schools  where  nuns 
teach,  and  four  where  there  ai-e  lay  teachers  under  the 
patronage  of  nuns.  One  of  the  former  schools  has 
produced  a great  number  of  teachers,  in  fact  it  pro- 
duced twenty-nine  in  a year,  whereas  the  Cork 
Model  school  and  West  Dublin  Model  school,  with 
which  I have  in  succession  been  connected  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  did  not  produce  a single  teacher. 

26444.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  personal  efficiency  of  the  religious  engaged  in  teach- 
ing ? — I have.  I have  gone  into  their  schools  fre- 
quently and  unexpectedly,  and  I always  found  them  in- 
structing their  pupils,  who  answered  uncommonly  well. 

26445.  Do  you  consider  the  nuns  efficient  teachers, 
as  a general  rule  ? — As  a general  rule  I find  them  effi- 
cient. I had  seven  large  convent  schools  in  Cork;  and 
some  of  these  were  admirably  conducted,  such  as  the 
schools  at  Kinsale,  Midleton,  and  Queenstown  ; others 
were  very  well  conducted ; others  fairly  conducted. 

26446.  Do  they  conduct  the  greater  part,  or  a large 
part  of  the  education  themselves,  or  do  they  leave  it  to 
the  monitors  ? — They  constantly  teach  themselves,  and 
they  teach  the  monitor's.  Some  of  their  monitors  have 
become  the  best  teachers  under  the  Board,  and  at 
their  examinations,  after  they  had  charge  of  their 
schools  only  seven  or  eight  months,  answered  better 
than  the  trained  first  class  teachers. 

26447.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  Cork? — I left 
Cork  two  years  ago. 

26448.  Had  you  anything  to  say  to  the  inspection 
of  the  model  farm  near  there  ? — I had  to  examine  nearly 
all  the  students  that  were  admitted  to  the  model  farm 
on  a certain  programme  of  literary  subjects  and  to  sign 
a certificate,  for  each,  which,  along  with  a certificate 
from  a medical  man  and  a certificate  from  the  patron 
of  each  candidate,  were  sent  up  to  the  Board,  who 
then  admitted  the  candidates  to  the  model  farm. 

26449.  Was  the  general  management — what  many 
call  the  social  management — of  the  establishment  under 
your  superintendence? — That  was  chiefly  under  the 
Agricultural  Inspector,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

26450.  The  internal  management  of  the  institution  ? 
— That  was  under  the  agriculturist. 

26451.  D id  it  come  under  your  observation  officially 
or  otherwise,  that  unpleasant  differences  arose  between 
the  agricultural  and  literary  teachers  in  that  school  ? — 
Yes,  on  two  or  three  occasions  during  the  time  I was 
there,  and  the  literary  teacher,  in  one  instance,  had 
to  leave. 

26452.  Do  you  think  that  arose  from  there  being  a 
sort  of  divided  mastership  in  the  establishment  ? — Yes, 
I think  there  was  a rivalry  between  the  literary  and 
agricultural  heads  of  the  establishment  at  the  time. 

26453.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  District  Inspector,  had 
you  anything  to  do  with  the  examination  of  pupils 
in  the  agricultural  school  after  they  got  in?— I ex- 
amined them  on  literary  subjects,  about  three  times  a 
year ; and  the  Agricultural  Inspector  went  down 
about  three  or  four  times  a year  and  examined  them 
on  agricultural  subjects. 

26454.  The  Chairman. — How  did  they  perform  at 
your  examinations? — They  did  very  fairly.  Some 
who  were  admitted  before  they  were  qualified  in 
literary  subjects  did  not  go  on  well.  Any  I examined 
myself,  who  were  not  up  to  the  programme,  I re- 
jected, recommending  them  to  go  to  some  National 
teacher,  and  get  ground  by  him  until  qualified  to  pass 
the  entrance  examination. 

26455.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  have  had  to  do  with 
the  Cork  model  school? — Yes,  for  about  a year  and 
five  months. 

26456.  What  class  of  persons  attend  that  school  ? 
— There  were  respectable  children  attending  it — sons 
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Tiel>.  20,  1869,  of  the  sub-inspector  of  police,  who  lately  became  a 
Edward"  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  sons  of  merchants,  used  to 
Sheeby,  esq.  attend  the  model  school.  In  fact  the  boys  attending 
the  model  school  were  of  a far  higher  position  than 
those  attending  the  ordinary  schools  in  the  city. 

26457.  Do  you  mean  the  ordinary  pay  schools? — I 
mean  the  ordinary  National  schools  in  the  city. 

26458.  The  Chairman. — Was  tl  lere  any  admixture 
of  poor  children  in  that  school  ? — There  was. 

26459.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  do  you  sup- 
pose the  poorer  class  of  children  formed  ? — If  I were  to 
make  an  estimate,  I should  say  a fourth  of  the  whole 
were  poor  children. 

26460.  Do  you  know  the  school  on  the  Glanmire 
road,  Cork,  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church? — 
Yes  ; that  is  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

26461.  I mean  the  Carmichael  school? — Yes. 

26462.  What  was  the  character  of  the  attendance 
at  that  ? — It  was  a small  attendance  the  school  itself 
is  small. 

26463.  Were  they  all  Presbyterians?  — I believe 
there  was  a mixture  of  Established  Church  and  Pres- 
byterians. I do  not  think  any  Roman  Catholics 
attended  it.  As  well  as  I remember  the  rates  at  that 
school  were  high — much  higher  than  those  charged 
in  the  ordinary  National  schools  in  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

20464.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I presume  the  desire  of 
the  manager  was  that  the  teacher  should  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  fees  from  the  children? — Yes;  the 
teacher  received  the  fees  from  the  children. 

26465.  Were  there  any  Wesleyan  or  Independent 
children  there? — I cannot  say.  My  impression  is 
there  was  a mixture  of  Established  Church  and  Pres- 
byterian children. 

20466.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Practically,  it  was  a mixed 
school,  though  no  Roman  Catholics  attended  it  ? — 

I believe  no  Roman  Catholics  attended  it. 

26467.  Would  the  character  of  the  attendance  at 
the  model  school  at  Cork  explain  the  non-production 
of  teachers — would  it  explain  the  fact  that  no  teachers 
wei'0  sent  out  from  it? — I think  the  reason  no  teachers 
were  sent  out  from  it  was  because  it  was  opposed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishoi>.  Anyone  attending  that 
school  would  not.get  a situation  in  the  schools  round 
about,  either  under  Dr.  Delany,  or  under  Dr.  Keane, 
in  the  adjoining  diocese. 

26468.  Then  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  that 
diocese  were  under  the  patronage  of  priests? — Yes. 

26469.  Consequently,  unless  a teacher  trained  in 
the  Cork  model  school  got  a lay  patron,  he  would  have 
no  chance  of  employment  ? — He  would  not. 

26470.  Does  that  explanation  apply  also  to  the  case 
of  the  West  Dublin  Model  school  ? — Yes,  we  have  a lot 
of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  there,  but  they  cannot 
get  a school  in  the  city.  I have  been  asked  by  man- 
agers to  get  them  teachers  who  were  trained  before 
1862,  as  they  could  not  take  any  who  have  been 
trained  since.  At  Chapelizod,  there  was  a vacancy 
the  other  day,  when  the  manager  spoke  to  me  about 
getting  him  a teacher,  and  told  me  he  would  not  take 
any  teachers  who  had  been  trained  since  1862.  I 
sent  him  .an  untrained  teacher,  who,  in  a few  months, 
has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

264<1.  So  that  practically,  the  supply  of  teachers 
from  the  model  schools  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
cut  o(i  ? — It  is  practically  cut  off.  There  may  be  some 
exceptional  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  managers  taking 
teachers  trained  since  1862.  In  the  West  Dublin 
Model  School  there  are  pupil  teachers  who  must  leave 
the  establishment  after  having  spent  several  years  in 
training  there.  They  can  get  no  employment  what- 
ever as  National  teachers — they  are  in  fact  worse  off 
than  beggars,  for  they  have  been  trained  up  to  a cer- 
tain profession,  and  there  is  no  employment  for  them 
in  it ; they  won’t  be  taken  into  any  of  the  National 
schools. 

2647 2.  When  you  were  in  Marlborougli-street,  what 
was  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  trained  there 


as  teachers? — About  three-fourths  of  the  class  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  one-fourth  Protestants. 

26473.  Of  that  proportion  what  number  would  re- 
present real  teachers  of  schools  ? — At  that  time  nearly 
all  were  real  teachers.  There  were  some  exceptional 
cases  of  pupil-teachers  who  came  up  from  district 
model  schools  after  one  or  two  years’  training ; but  in 
nearly  every  case  they  were  bona  fide  teachers,  who 
had  been  teaching  schools  in  the  country,  were  recom- 
mended by  the-  Inspectors,  and  summoned  up  for 
training. 

26474.  Could  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  propor- 
tion of  pupil-teachers  who  form  the  excepted  class  ? 

No.  I could  give  you  an  idea  of  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  that  attend  now  as  compared  with  the  actual 
teachers. 

26475.  I should  wish  you  to  give  them?— I think 
it  was  Professor  Butler  handed  me  this  printed  return 

which  gives  the  names  of  the  teachers,  their  schools  Ac' 

I have  summarised  it,  and  find  that  out  of  seventy-five 
male  teachers  in  training  in  the  spring  of  1867 
twenty-seven  were  principal  teachers,  and  twenty-two 
assistants — these  are  bona  fide  teachers — there  was  an 
ex-assistant,  one  pupil-teacher,  ten  paid  monitors 
thirteen  pupils,  and  one  ex-pupil.  Moreover,  there 
were  ten  who  had  been  trained  before.  That  was  never 
allowed  under  the  old  system.  When  I was  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  teachers  were  never  allowed  to  go  back 
a second  time,  unless  to  a special  class. 

26476.  Are  the  persons  you  have  named  iu  the 
general  class  ?— Yes,  this  is  the  general  class  of  male 
teachers. 

26477.  What  reason  is  given  for  allowing  them  to 
be  retrained  ? — There  is  no  reason  assigned.  I believe 
one  reason  is  that  some  of  those  bona  fide  teachers 
cannot  go  back  to  their  schools,  and  then  of  course 
they  are  taken  back  to  the  training  department,  as 
they  have  no  school  to  go  to.  In  Cork,  for  instance, 

I used  to  return  the  names  of  teachers  for  training 
twice  a year.  Two  teachers  went  up  against  the  will 
of  their  managers,  and  when  they  went  back  they  could 
not  get  their  schools.  I believe  one  applied  to  get  into 
the  special  class.  I don’t  know  whether  the  other  got 
any  situation  afterwards.  Here  in  Dublin  I have  re- 
commended, I suppose,  about  fourteen  teachers  during 
1S67  and  1868  for  training,  but  out  of  these  only  two 
were  trained.  One  of  those  two  who  came  up  was 
under  a Protestant  manager,  and  got  back  to  his 
school ; but  the  other  was  under  a Roman  Catholic 
manager,  and  not  being  allowed  back  to  his  school, 
went  to  some  other  employment. 

26478.  The  remainder  you  recommended  were  not 
sent  up  ? — They  were  summoned,  but  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  come  up.  More  than  that — a very 
unusual  thing — I got  instructions  to  write  to  these 
teachers  to  state  that  they  were  summoned  lest  the 
manager’s  might  not  convey  the  summons  to  them, 
and  when  I sent  those  communications  to  the  teachers 
some  of  the  managers  were  very  indignant  that  the 
inspector  should  be  communicating  directly  with  the 
teacher’s  instead  of  in  the  regular  way,  communicating 
with  them  through  the  managers. 

26479.  Who  made  the  communication,  to  them?— 
Well,  it  came  from  the  secretaries. 

264S0.  It  was  a regular  official  document? — 
Yes. 

26481.  Has  that  been  a usual  course? — It  never 
occurred  before.  During  the  present  course  of  lectures 
a circular  was  sent  to  me  and  the  other  Inspectors 
asking  us  to  recommend  pupil-teachers  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  the  present  class. 

26482.  Mr.  Stokes. — Could  the  Commissioner's  have 
a copy  of  the  document? — I have  not  got  it  about  me, 
brrt  I can  send  you  a copy  of  it.’* 

26483.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  say  the  manager’s  com- 
plained of  that? — Yes;  I have  some  of  the  teachers’ 
letters,  where  they  say  the  managers  were  not  pleased 
at  all  that  I should  write  to  them  saying  they  had 
been  summoned ; that  they  had  already  mentioned 


* Copies  of  the  letters  referred  to  by  the  witness  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  day’s  evidence,  page  1 176. 
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to  the  teachers  they  -were  summoned,  but  would  not 
allow  them  to  come  up. 

96484.  Mr.  Gibson.— Were  those  managers  clergy- 
men ?— — -"Y  es.  , 

26485.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  teachers  m 
your  district  receiving  money  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  ? — No. 

26486.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  has  been  your  expe- 
rience with  regard  to  the  teachers  in  the  employment 
of  the  Board,  who  have  been  trained  in  convent 
schools,  as  to  their  qualifications  ?— My  experience  of 
them  is  that  they  have  turned  out  generally  very  good 

26487.  Does  that  experience  apply  as  well  to  Cork 
as  to  Dublin  ? — Yes ; both  to  Cork  and  Dublin.  Some 
of  those  teachers,  shortly  after  their  appointment  to 
schools,  have  been  examined  with  trained  classed 
teachers,  and  answered  better  than  these  teachers.  I 
have  mentioned  that  in  some  of  the  printed  reports 
of  the  Board.  , , . . 

26488.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  those  who 
are  trained  in  the  convents  are  superior  in  manners 
and  pleasanter  to  the  children  than  other  teachers? 
—Yes ; I see  when  I enter  one  of  their  schools  the 
same  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  the  same  good 
maimers  in  the  children,  that  I perceive  in  the  convent 
schools.  . 

26489.  Do  the  teachers  who  have  been  trained  m 
convent  schools  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Board  as 
long  as  other  teachers? — Yes. 

26490.  Mr.  Sullivan.— Will  you  give  a summary 
of  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  some  of  those 
teachers  ! — I have  mentioned  some  of  the  results 
already,  and  shall  now  state  a few  particulars  of  the 
convent  monitors,  whom  I examine  yearly,  both  by 
printed  questions  and  orally.  On  referring  to  the 
Board’s  report  for  1864,  I find  that  at  the  oral  exam- 
ination live  answered  thirty-one  rounds  of  questions 
without  missing  a single  question.  I have  here  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  Dublin  monitors 
for  1867,  and  I find  the  monitresses  from  the  con- 
vent schools  answered  74  per  cent,  ot  the  questions 
at  the  written  examination,  and  76 ’5  at  the  oral 
examination,  whereas  the  monitresses  from  ordinary 
schools  answered  only  46-6  at  the  written  examination, 
and  53'1  at  the  oral. 

26491.  When  you  were  at  the  training  department 
in  Marlborough-street,  what  class  of  lectures  were 
given  in  connexion  with  physical  science  ? — I believe 
for  several  years  Mr.  M'Gauley  did  not  deliver  any 
lectures  on  physical  science.  In  1857,  the  last  year  I 
was  there,  Dr.  Clarke  delivered  lectures  on  chemistry, 
geology,  and  some  other  of  the  physical  sciences. 

26492.  Was  it  considered  in  your  time  that  those 
subjects  formed  a part  of  the  business  of  the  professors? 
— Yes,  there  was  a regular  programme  of  subjects, 
which  agreed  with  the  programme  drawn  up  in  1865. 

I have  a copy  of  the  latter  before  me,  and  I find  the 
subjects  included  among  others  are,  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, pneumatics,  optics,  heat,  the  steam  engine, 
electricity,  geology,  physiology,  and  chemistry. 

26493.  With  the  exception  then  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  lec- 
tures, which  came  in  to  supplement  those  of  the 
regular  professors,  there  were  in  your  time  no  lectures 
given  on  any  of  those  subjects? — No,  except  that  I 
myself  gave  instruction  in  mechanics,  pneumatics,  the 
steam  engine,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  mensuration, 
geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry. 

26494.  Had  you  at  that  time  any  collection  of 
philosophical  instruments? — Dr.  Clarke  had  charge  of 
them,  except  some  pieces  of  machinery,  models  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  Atwood’s  machine,  and  other 
apparatus  of  that  kind,  which  I had  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  &c. 

26495.  Was  there  any  physical  cabinet,  properly  so 
called,  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  ? — There  was ; it 
was  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  possession  at  the  time. 

26496.  Did  it  contain  many  instruments  ?-  I cannot 
speak  as  to  its  extent. 

26497.  Was  it  ever  contemplated  to  have  a museum 
there? — I myself  proposed  to  have  a museum  to  illus- 


trate the  lesson  books,  and  I proposed  it  should  be  Feb.  20,  l 
called  “ The  National  School-book  Museum.”  When 
a class  of  teachers  was  coming  up  to  be  trained,  I re-  S])eellyi  ( 
commended  a circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  them,  asking 
them  to  bring  up  with  them  specimens  of  rocks,  ores, 
fossils,  and  miuerals,  from  the  quarries,  railway  cut- 
tings, &c.,  in  their  various  localities.  My  idea  was 
that  this  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a National  School- 
book Museum. 

26498.  Was  not  a large  room  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a museum? — Yes,  it  was  called  the  museum. 

That  was  the  room  in  which  I showed  the  teachers 
under  my  instruction  how  to  teach  arithmetic  and 
other  kindred  subjects. 

26499.  They  put  up,  if  I recollect  rightly,  one  small 
case  of  fossils,  but  I believe  it  never  went  beyond 
that? — I cannot  speak  of  it  since  1857,  as  I ceased  to 
be  connected  with  it  at  that  time. 

26500.  What  means  have  the  professors  of  illus- 
trating the  different  objects  they  speak  of,  either  in 
the  lectures,  or  in  showing  how  to  teach  the  subjects 
of  the  books  ? — I believe  the  instruction  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned  is  merely  verbal.  The  objects  referred  to 
in  the  books  are  not  brought  before  the  teachers  to 
make  them  understand  the  lesson  books. 

2650 1 . Who  draws  up  the  programme  of  questions 
for  the  annual  examination  of  teachers? — Do  you  mean 
the  examination  of  teachers  held  by  the  Inspectors  ? 

26502.  Yes? — Those  are  drawn  up  by  the  Head 
Inspectors. 

26503.  I find  in  those  questions  several  on  chemistry 
of  rather  a high  class  of  questions ; does  not  that  pre- 
sume that  it  forms  a portion  of  the  training  at  Marl- 
borough-street ? — Well,  it  presumes  that  they  read  a 
book  on  chemistry  published  by  the  Board. 

26504.  One  or  two  of  the  questions  I could  not 
find  in  the  Board’s  book.  There  was  also  a question 
on  the  classification  of  birds,  which  implied  consider- 
able knowledge  of  ornithology.  Do  they  give  spe- 
cial lessons  on  ornithology? — I am  not  aware  that 
they  give  lessons  on  chemistry,  ornithology,  botany, 
electricity,  or  any  of  those  subjects. 

26505.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  not  “ Mr.  Patterson’s  Book 
on  Zoology  ” generally  used  by  teachers  in  training? — 

Well,  they  have  access  to  that  book,  but  I never  found 
it  in  use. 

26506.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowic. — Is  it  a valuable  book  ?-— 

It  is  rather  a fair  book,  but  there  are  some  techni- 
calities which  might  be  omitted,  and  would  tend  to 
make  it  more  popular  with  the  teachers. 

26507.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  not  aware  that  at  the 
Albert  Training  School,  Glasnevin,  there  is  a museum  ? 

— They  have  a museum  there,  I believe.  The  agri- 
cultural pupils  have  some  geological  and  botanical 
specimens  to  which  they  can  refer. 

26508.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  last  edition  of  the  “Board’s  Book  on  Natural 
Philosophy,”  in  three  volumes  ? Is  that  exclusively 
used  by  teachers  in  your  district  ? — That  is  the  text 
book  they  refer  to  when  preparing  for  examination. 

26509.  Are  they  strictly  examined  within  the 
limits  of  that? — I cannot  speak  for  the  Inspectors 
generally. 

26510.  If  a teacher  were  to  answer  outside  that 
would  the  mark  be  against  him  ? — If  I were  examining 
a teacher  on  any  subject,  and  if  he  gave  me  an  answer 
not  contained  in  the  book,  and  that  I believed  it  to 
be  a correct  answer,  I would  take  it. 

26511.  Are  you  aware  the  Board  published  a new 
edition  of  it  three  or  four  years  ago  without  any 
alteration  ? — I believe  it  was  first  published  in  one 
volume,  and  afterwards  they  divided  it  into  three — 
that  was  the  extent  of  the  change.  The  three 
volumes  taken  together  would  make  the  original 
volume.  There  was  another  edition  which  preceded 
both,  that  included  a summary  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  &c.,  which  has  been  omitted  in  the  later 
editions. 

26512.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  see  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ordinary  schools  in  Dublin  have  been 
left  in  their  present  miserable  state  of  neglect  with 
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'•  the  view  of  driving  children  into  the  central  schools 
in  Marlborough-street  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Commissioners? — I believe  there  is  no  such 
desire  as  that.  I believe  it  arose  from  two  or  three 
causes.  One  cause  is,  the  teachers  in  Dublin  are  not 
equal  to  the  teachers  in  Cork  and  other  places,  as 
their  salaries,  compared  with  their  expenses,  are 
smaller  than  those  of  teachers  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Then  the  system  of  training  and  classifying 
extems,  who  never  had  charge  of  schools  before,  and 
sending  them  to  teach,  has  had  a very  bad  effect  on 
the  schools  in  Dublin. 

265 1 3.  Could  you  tell  me  how  long  the  examination 
of  monitresses  lasts  ? — The  written  examination  of 
monitresses  lasts  one  day — say  from  ten  o’clock  till  five, 
and  the  oral  examination,  in  my  own  case,  for  I have  had 
a large  number  of  monitresses  in  Cork  and  Dublin, 
was  spread  over  two  or  three  days ; and  I made  this 
arrangement  with  them,  that  those  who  lived  in  Cork 
or  Dublin  might  go  away  after  the  written  examination, 
and  return  on  a certain  day  in  the  following  week, 
while  those  who  lived  at  a distance  in  the  country 
were  to  remain  and  be  examined  next  day,  in  order  not 
to  put  the  latter  to  any  inconvenience.  The  written  and 
oral  examinations  of  the  male  monitors  lasted  a day  each. 

26514.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Inspectors  to  bring 
in  young  women  from  long  distances,  and  keep  them 
more  than  one  day  at  some  central  point  ? — They  are 
kept  two  days. 

26515.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  them  away  from 
home  a night? — Well,  I think  so,  to  examine  all 
together.  Otherwise  the  Inspector  would  have  to 
hold  examinations  at  all  schools  in  which  those  young 
people  are  taught.  I think  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  a written  examination,  and  that  would  take  a 
day  each  for  the  monitors  and  monitresses.  I think 
the  oral  examination  ought  to  take  at  least  one  day 
for  each,  and  in  my  district  it  takes  three  or  four  days 
for  both. 

26516.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  that  in  Eng- 
land the  Inspector  takes  care  to  release  pupil-teachers 
from  examination  at  such  an  hour  that  they  may  reach 
their  homes  before  dark  ? — I wish  we  could  adopt  that 
plan  in  Ireland,  but  I am  afraid  it  could  not  be  done 
here.  In  order  to  have  a written  and  an  oral  exami 
nation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  each  at  least 
two  clays. 

26517.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  conduct  the 
oral  examination  in  their  schools  when  you  visit  them  ? 
— It  would  not  be  practicable  ; and  besides  it  has  a 
healthy  effect  to  have  all  of  them  brought  together, 
and  examined  one  with  the  other.  In  Cork,  I used 
not  only  examine  them,  but  give  them  on  slips  of 
paper  the  tabulated  results  of  their  oral  examination, 
which  had  a very  good  effect  on  the  monitors,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  from  which  they  came.  They 
carried  those  slips  of  paper  to  their  schools,  and  the 
teachers  saw  that  they  were  backward  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  &c.,  as  the  case  might  be. 

26518.  Have  you  found  no  mischief  in  practice 
from  keeping  them  from  home  at  night  ? — No. 

26519.  Do  the  teachers  of  your  schools  commonly 
read  newspapers? — Well,  I cannot  speak  from  having 
seen  them  reading  newspapers,  but  I should  say 
every  teacher  now  roads  the  newspapapers — they 
are  so  cheap. 

26520.  I wanted  to  ask  a few  questions  about 
pupil-teachers  in  model  schools.  You  said  the 
attendance  of  children  in  model  schools  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  a better  class  than  in  the  ordinary 
schools  ? — That  is  the  case  in  the  Cork  Model  school, 
which  was  denounced  by  the  Catholic  Bishop,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dclany,  who  is  a great  supporter  of 
the  ordinary  schools.  The  more  the  model  school  was 
dennounced  by  him,  the  more  Protestant  pupils  came 
in  from  other  schools ; and  it  was  these  pupils  that 
gave  the  school  a respectable  appearance. 

26521.  Do  you  iind  the  class  of  pupil-teachers 
influenced  by  the  class  of  children  attending  school  ? 
If  you  have  a school  attended  by  middle  class 
children,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  pupil-teachers 


who  instruct  these  children  must  also  belong  to  tit 
middle  class  ?— I have  not  found  that  to  be  niv  exn 
rience.  In  Cork  the  pupil-teachers  were  a much 
humbler  class  than  the  pupils  that  attended  the 
schools.  In  West  Dublin  the  children  that  attend 
the  model  school  are  of  the  humblest  class,  and  th 
pupil-teachers  are  much  the  same. 

26522.  Did  you  find  that  these  pupil-teachers  from 
the  humblest  .class  were  able  to  maintain  their 
authority  over  the  middle  class  children  ?— Yes  • T 
had  no  complaints  of  it  in  Cork.  ’ 

26523.  Would  you  not  say  generally  that,  regarding 
the  pupil  teachers  as  persons  about  to  become  teachers’ 
it  would  be  desirable  to  train  them  in  schools  resem- 
bling the  schools  which  hereafter  they  would  have  to' 
conduct  as  teachers ? — I think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  trained  in  schools  like  those  they 
would  afterwards  be  appointed  to.  1 

26524.  Would  you  not  say  this — that  since  model 
schools  are  attended  chiefly  by  the  better  class  of 
children,  and  since  they  have  no  local  managers,  and 
that  in  those  two  particulars  they  differ  much  from 
the  ordinary  schools,  it  would  be  better  to  bring 
up  teachers  in  good  ordinary  schools  rather  than 
model  schools?— The  Cork  school,  I think,  is  an  excep- 
tional case.  In  the  school  I mentioned  a while  a^o 
the  West  Dublin  Model  school,  and  the  Central  Model 
school,  when  I was  connected  with  it,  the  children 
were  of  the  humblest  class. 

26525.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Have  you  any  experi- 
ence of  the  model  schools  of  the  country? — None 
except  the  three  schools  I have  mentioned. 

26526.  Mr.  Stokes. — As  a general  principle,  would 
you  not  say  it  was  better  to  bring  up  pupil-teachers  in 
schools  resembling  the  ordinary  schools,  where  they 
would  be  employed? — Yes;  I believe  myself  the 
training  of  pupils  as  teachers  in  ordinary  schools  like 
those  they  would  get  charge  of  is  better  than  to  train 
them  in  schools  of  a different  character,  as,  amongst 
other  effects,  it  would  popularize  our  system  very  much. 

26527.  By  retaining  monitors  some  time  longer  in 
the  ordinary  schools,  do  you  not  think  you  could  get 
a class  so  numerous  and  well  prepared  as  to  be  qualified 
to  enter  and  to  fill  the  training  schools,  there  to 
complete  their  education  ? — I believe  I could  train  up 
persons  in  ordinary  schools  as  monitors  quite  compe- 
tent to  come  to  the  training  establishment  in  Dublin, 
and  I have  done  it  in  the  Cork  schools. 

26528.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  long  were  you 
stationed  in  Cork  ?— Nine  years,  from  1858  to  1837. 

26529.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Car- 
michael schools,  was  there  any  school  under  Presbyte- 
rian management  in  Cork  ? — There  was  a school  in 
Queen-street  in  charge  for  a couple  of  months  of  a 
young  person  who  came  from  the  Queen’s  College.  He 
had  been  four  years  in  the  Queen’s  College.  I ex- 
amined him  and  found  him  incompetent ; but  as  he 
was  intelligent,  I recommended  him  to  be  kept  on 
trial. 

26530.  Was  it  under  the  National  Board? — It  was 
under  the  National  Board  ; but  the  new  schools  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Carmichael  drew  away  the  pupils 
from  it. 


26531.  Was  there  any  school  under  Presbyterian 
management  in  Cork  previous  to  the  Carmichael 
schools  ? — Not  that  I was  aware  of. 

26532.  Were  you  not  aware  that  for  many  years 
there  was  a good  school  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment in  Cork  not  connected  with  the  Board  ? — I was 
not  aware  of  it. 

26533.  Were  not  some  persons  connected  with  it  as 
teachers  who  afterwards  became  Inspectors  under  the 
Board  ? — I heard  that  some  of  our  Inspectors  had  been 
teaching  school  there,  but  I did  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

26534.  I presume  you  have  inspected  the  St. 
Nicholas  schools  in  Cork  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

26535.  Under  whose  management  are  they? — The 
Rev.  Dr.  Webster’s. 

26536.  Is  he  a minister  of  the  Established  Church? 
— Yes. 
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,6537.  Were  his  sclioois  mixed? — I believe  there 

" a few  Roman  Catholics  attending  there.  I made 

return  on  one  occasion ; there  were  a few  Roman 
Catholics  attending  the  school,  and  I think  there  were 
Presbyterians  also,  but  the  great  majority  were  Estab- 
lished Church  pupils. 

2g53g-  Were  you  therein  1867  ? — I left  in  the  end 
of  February,  1867. 

•’6539-  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  on  the 
rolls  of  these  schools  there  were  in  1867  508  of  the 
Established  Church,  eighteen  Roman  Catholics,  twelve 
Presbyterians  and  children  of  other  denominations? — 
Yes  I am  surprised  to  hear  there  were  so  many 
Roman  Catholics. 

26540.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — How  many  would  eighteen 
01/ the  roll  represent  in  attendance? — I suppose  six 
in  attendance.  We  have  three  numbers  which  form 
a kind  of  propoi-tion — the  total  number  on  the  roil  of 
a'sehool  for  the  year,  the  average  number  on  the  roll, 
and  the  average  attendance — they  bear  the  ratio  of 
nine,  six,  and  three. 

26541.  Mr.  Stokes.  — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
areument  to  be  based  upon  names  on  the  roll,  in  re- 
ference to  attendance  ? — I can  draw  a conclusion 
as  to  the  regularity,  or  irregularity  of  the  attendance. 

26542.  Is  it  not  possible  for  eighteen  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  appear  on  the  roll,  if  eighteen  children  attended 
the  school  on  one  day  each  ? — Yes. 

26543.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Is  that  probable,  or 
usual  hi  your  experience? — Well,  I am  inclined  to 
think  they  would  remain  longer  than  a day. 

26544.  Are  there  any  other  mixed  schools  in  Cork 
under  the  National  Board? — In  the  Blackrock  convent 
school  some  Bi’otestant  childi'en  used  to  attend,  and 
at  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  even  before  the 
rules  of  the  Board  required  it,  the  nuns  used  to  send 
them  into  another  room,  away  from  the  religious  in- 
struction. 

26545.  Do  you  know  the  schools  of  Spike  Island 
and  Haulbowline? — Yes. 

26546.  Are  they  good  schools?  — Spike  Island 
schools  are  good,  Haulbowline  not — it  is  a very  neat 
school ; the  writing  is  good,  but  the  reading  not,  and 
the  answei-ing  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic, 
is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  writing. 

26547.  Did  you  find  these  schools  mixed  ? — Yes, 
they  were  necessarily  mixed,  because  the  pupils  were 
living  on  an  island.  They  were  the  children  of  people 
employed  on  the  island. 

26548.  Was  the  manager  a Presbyterian  in  your 
tune? — The  managers  vary  very  much.  I think  the 
managers  were  the  storekeeper's. 

26549.  In  your  time  was  he  a Presbyterian  ? — No ; 
Mr.  Pengelly  and  Mr.  Ede,  who  were  managers,  wei-e 
Protestants. 

26550'.  Would. you  think  this  was  a correct  return 
for  Haulbowline  school — eleven  Established  Church 
children,  foi-ty-nine  Roman  Catholics,  five  Presbyteri- 
ans,  and  one  of  another  denomination  ? — I could  not  say. 

26551.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — That  is  a Government 
school? — Yes;  each  teacher  gets  a salai-y  from  the 
Government  in  addition  to  the  salary  he  receives  from 
the  Board. 

26552.  No  argument  could  be  drawn  as  to  mixed 
attendance  from  such  a school? — No;  the  children 
could  not  go  to  any  other  school  unless  they  crossed 
the  ferry  to  Queenstown,  Spike  Island,  Ring,  or 
Whitegate. 

26553.  The  school  at  Spike  Island  is  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced ? — It  is  similai'ly  circumstanced. 

26554.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  find  it  an  advan- 
tage to  have  children  mixed  in  schools? — I think  they 
could  be  mixed  with  advantage  in  small  schools,  and 
that  they  could  learn  their  lessons  just  as  well  mixed 
together,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  if  they 
were  separated. 

26555.  Which  do  you  approve  of,  mixed  or  denomi- 
national schools  ? — I would  like  to  see  them  mixed, 
provided  thei'e  wei-e  sufficient  safeguards  against 
proselytism. 

26556.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  prose- 


lytism as  the  direct  result  of  attending  National  schools?  Feb.  20,  18B9. 

— I do  not  know  as  to  the  direct  result,  but  I believe  

cases  have  occurred.  Shelby*  esq- 

26557.  Can  you  specify  a case  ? — I do  not  i-emember  ’ 
any  case  where  a Roman  Catholic  went  over  to  the 
Established  Church  or  to  the  Presbytei'ian  Church. 

26558.  Are  not  the  rules  of  the  Board  a sufficient 
safeguard  in  your  estimation  ? — I believe  the  rules  of 
Board  now,  if  they  were  rightly  carried  out,  of  obliging/ 
the  children  to  leave  during  religious  instruction, 
would  protect  them  from  proselytism. 

26559.  As  a matter  of  fact  can  you  testify  that  they 
are  not  carried  out  ? — The  day  I visited  the  Bolton- 
sti'eet  schools, . which  are  under  the  management  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman. 

26560.  What  is  his  name? — The  Rev.  Dr.  Black. 

The  Established  Church  children  attending  them  were 
present  at  the  catechetical  instruction  given  by  the 
Presbytei'ian  teachers.  I think  the  rules  of  the  Board 
require  those  pupils  to  be  excluded. 

26561.  Are  you  sure  the  rules  of  the  Board  do  re- 
quire their  exclusion? — My  interpretation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Board  is  that  they  should  be  excluded,  or  that 
the  parents  should  come  and  sign  a certificate  requesting 
the  master  to  give  them  catechetical  instruction. 

28562.  What  would  you  say  if  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  said  that  such  was  not  the  interpretation  of 
the  rule  ? — I do  not  wish  to  give  my  opinion  as  regards 
the  decisions  of  the  Board. 

26563.  What  was  the  catechetical  instruction  with 
which  you  found  fault? — I reported  that  children  of 
the  Established  Church  were  present  in  class  with 
Presbyterian  children,  whilst  the  teachers,  who  are 
Presbyterians,  examined  the  latter  on  the  Westminster 
Catechism.  They  did  not  take  part  in  the  instruction, 
but  they  were  present  and  heard  it,  and  were  not  at 
any  other  business  during  the  time  of  religious  in- 
struction. 

26564.  Did  you  hear  from  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection 
or  the  Secretaries  that  such  was  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  the  Board  ? — I spoke  to  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection,  about  it,  and  he  thought  the 
teacher  was  not  obliged  to  put  them  out.  1 brought 
the  matter  subsequently  under  the  notice  of  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  during 
creed  teaching  they  ought  to  exclude  the  pupils  of  a 
different  religious  denomination. 

26565.  Is  that  creed  teaching  Presbyterian  as  dis- 
tinct from  Episcopalian? — If  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism be  the  recognised  catechism  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  if  it  be  not  the  catechism  used  by  the 
Established  Church,  I think  the  teaching  of  that  cate- 
chism by  a Presbyterian  teacher,  and  under  a.  Presby- 
terian manager,  is  creed  teaching. 

26566.  What  would  you  say  if  the  word  Presby- 
terian was  not  to  be  found  in  that  catechism  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  was  compiled  not  by 
Presbyterians? — I have  heard  it  stated  that  it  was 
compiled  by  members  of  different  churches. 

26567.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie . — Are  you,  as  a Roman 
Catholic,  prepared  to  settle  the  limits  between  the 
Established  Church  and  Presbyterian  doctrines? — I 
am  not. 

26568.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  that  case  are  you  pre- 
pared to  say  what  is  creed  teaching  as  between  the 
two  Churches  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two. 

26569.  Were  you  in  the  Board’s  service  previous  to 
1864? — Yes,  as  Inspector. 

26570.  Did  you  report  on  convent  schools  previous 
to  1864?- Yes. 

26571.  Were  your  reports  previous  to  1864,  similar 
in  tone  and  tendency  to  those  which  have  appeared 
since,  as  to  results  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  ? 

— My  reports  on  the  convent  schools  were  of  a favour- 
able character. 

26572.  Do  you  regard  female  education  in  this 
country  as  improved  latterly  or  otherwise? — I be- 
lieve female  education  has  improved.  I believe  those 
who  attend  convent  schools  are  greatly  improved  in 
their  education. 
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Feb.  20,  1889.  26573.  Do  you  concur  in  the  statement  made  by 

Edward  another  witness,  that  the  improvement  in  the  matter 
Sheeky,  esq.  of  female  education  is  largely  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  convent  schools  throughout  all  Ireland  ? — I 
concur  in  that. 

[At  this  stage  the  room  was  cleared,  and  on  re- 
admission the  examination  was  resumed  as  follows  : — ] 

26574.  You  have  been  in  the  city  of  Cork? — 
Yes. 

26575.  How  many  convent  schools  are  there  ? — 
Two,  and  two  monastery  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Board. 

26576.  Turn,  if  you  please,  to  page  975  of  the 
Census  of  Ireland,  part  2,  and  give  me  from  thence 
the  proportions  of  females  able  to  read  and  write  in 
Cork  in  1841  and  1861  ? — There  were  38  per  cent, 
in  1841  and  45  per  cent,  in  1861. 

26577.  How  much  was  the  increase  ? — Seven  per 
cent. 

26578.  You  are  now  Inspector  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

26579.  Would  you  tell  me  how  many  schools  ai-e 
in  connexion  with  conventual  establishments  in 
Dublin  ? — There  are  two  taught  by  nuns  themselves, 
and  two  under  the  patronage  of  nuns,  but  conducted 
by  lay  teachers. 

26580.  Is  not  the  education  of  females  largely  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  Cork,  in  the  hands  of 
the  religious  orders? — No,  unless  convent  schools 
that  are  connected  with  the  Board  be  taken  into 
account. 

26581.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.  — Do  you  refer  to  the 
whole  of  Dublin  or  to  the  north  of  Dublin? — The 
north  of  Dublin  only. 

26582.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Turn  to  page  971  of 
the  same  volume,  and  give  me  the  proportions  of 
females  able  to  read  and  write  in  Dublin  ? — The  pro- 
portions were  50  per  cent,  in  1841  and  60  per  cent, 
in  1861. 


26583.  What  was  the  increase? — The  increase  wai 
10  per  cent. 

26584.  If  you  found  by  the  same  census  returns 
that  in  Belfast  the  increase  was  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-nine,  or  13  per  cent.,  where  the  education  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders,  and  that 
in  Carrickfergus,  where  there  is  no  such  establish- 
ment, the  increase  was  from  34  to  55  per  cent  — 
that  is,  21  per  cent. — would  you  still  attribute  the 
improvement  in  female  education  in  Ireland  to  the 
operation  of  convent  schools  ? — I spoke  of  the  ira; 
provement  of  female  education  in  Ireland,  so  far 
as  it  came  under  my  own  observation,  in  those  dis- 
tricts I have  a personal  knowledge  of.  In  my  special 
reports  on  the  convent  schools  in  the  Cork  district  I 
referred  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  attending  them 
in  comparison  with  the  number  attending  the  ordinary 
National  schools  alongside  them.  At  Midleton  there 
was  a much  larger  number  in  the  convent  school  than 
in  the  two  male  schools  adjoining.  At  Kiusale  the 
case  was  the  same.  At  Queenstown  the  numbers  were 
about  equal,  but  that  was  from  want  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  convent  school.  Since  then  the  convent 
school  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  I believe 
its  attendance  is  now  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
male  schools. 

26585.  [Question  repeated?]  I repeat  the  answer 
I gave  a while  ago.  My  answer  referred  to  my  own 
experience  of  the  convent  schools  that  came  under 
my  notice.  I believe  that  female  education  has  largely 
improved  in  these  localities  where  the  convent  schools 
exist.  I believe  they  attract  a much  greater  number 
than  ordinary  female  schools  do. 

26586.  Will  you  not  answer  the  question  directly? 
— I could  not  answer  it  for  all  Ireland.  I will  answer 
it  for  the  portion  of  Ireland  that  came  under  my  in- 
spection. 

[Adjourned.] 


Letters  Referred  to  by  Witness,  Question  26482,  Page  1172. 


Office  of  National  Education, 

10th  January,  1869. 

Sin, — We  are  to  inform  you  that  the  following  teachers 
have  been  summoned  to  the  next  training  class 
James  Duffy,  Denmark-street. 

Michael  Smyth,  Donabate. 

Patrick  Bellew,  Phibsboro'. 

James  Fitzhcnry,  Raheny. 

Thomas  O’KeelTe,  North  Brunswick-strect. 
Mary  Browne,  Drumcondra-road. 

Mary  Quinn,  Mountjoy-street. 

The  female  teachers  are  directed  to  present  themselves 
on  the  14th,  and  the  male  teachers  on  the  16th  instant. 

You  arc  requested  to  inform  the  teachers,  without  delay, 


that  they  have  been  summoned,  and  that  they  are  to  present 
themselves  on  the  days  above  specified. 

We  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 


(Signed),  James  Kelly, 

Wm.  II.  Newell, 

Edward  Sheehy,  esq., 

17,  Mountjoy-square,  North. 


| Secretaries. 


(Circular). 

Education  Office,  January  14th,  1869. 

Sir,— We  have  to  inform  you  that  there  are  a few  vacan- 
cies remaining  for  male  teachers  in  the  training  class,  and 
we  have  to  request  that  you  will  recommend  suitable  can- 
didates from  amongst  the  pupil- teachers  of  the  model  school 
in  your  charge. 


We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  James  Kelly,  1 

Wm.  II.  Newell,  / 
To  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


Secretaries. 
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Sixty-ninth  Day. — Dublin,  Monday,  February  22, 1880. 
Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.u.s. 

"William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Jame§  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  pii.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen  sworn  and  examined. 


Feb.  22,  1869. 


26587.  The  Chairman. — Does  your  Eminence  desire 
to  make  any  statement  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  first 
•instance? — If  your  Lordship  allow  me  I shall  make  a 
statement  of  the  different  views  which  I consider 
should  be  brought  before  you  in  this  important  in- 
quiry ; I shall  state  what  my  views  are  upon  religious 
education  and  upon  mixed  education,  and  then  in 
oeneral  upon  the  National  system  as  it  exists  in  Ire- 
land. These  are  the  three  leading  points  upon  which  I 
wish  to  lay  my  views  before  the  Commissioners.  As  to 
religious  education — all  sincere  and  enlightened  Chris- 
tians are  agreed  that  it  is  quite  necessary.  The  words 
of  our  divine  Lord — “ What  doth  it  profit  a man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own 
soul ; or  what  exchange  shall  a man  give  for  his  soul  ?” 
(Mat.  xvi.  26) — are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  a religious  education.  They  show  the 
importance  of  knowing  what  we  are  to  believe,  and 
what  we  are  to  do  in  order  to  secure  the  end  for 
which  we  have  been  created.  This  end,  the  salva- 
tion of  our  immortal  souls,  is  of  such  value  that 
our  divine  Lord  came  down  from  heaven  and  died 
upon  the  cross  in  order  to  procure  for  us  the  means 
necessary  for  attaining  it.  We  cannot  attain  this  end 
unless  we  know  what  we  are  to  believe,  for  faith  is 
necessary,  and  unless  we  know  what  we  are  to  do  in 
order  to  please  God,  for  works  also  are  necessary.  This 
is  the  Catholic  doctrine ; I refer  to  it  merely  to  explain 
what  we  Catholics  hold,  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
our  doctrines  necessarily  bring  us. 

The  importance  of  religious  training  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  man.  Children  come  into 
this  world  without  any  knowledge,  and  quite  helpless, 
and  they  remain  so  for  many  years,  and  unless  they  be 
properly  instructed,  they  will  not  understand  for  what 
end  they  have  been  created ; nor  will  they  know 
what  course  they  ought  to  pursue  in  this  world  in 
order  to  attain  that  end. 

Besides,  men  have  passions,  and  appetites,  and  in- 
clinations which  they  must  learn  to  control  and  place 
under  restraint.  Every  one  of  us  can  say  with  the 
poet : — 

“Video  meliora  proboque  deteriora  sequor.” 

The  necessity  of  religious  training  is  also  evinced  by 
the  quality  of  the  docti-ines  we  are  bound  to  believe. 
Our  holy  religion  teaches  us  the  greatest  mysteries — 
mysteries  connected  with  the  existence  and  the  eternity 
of  God,  with  the  Trinity  of  persons,  with  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  and  the  incarnation  of  our  divine  Lord, 
and  with  the  sacraments.  All  these  mysteries  are  far 
above  our  comprehension ; and  unless  they  be  frequently 
inculcated  and  carefully  explained,  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
distracted  by  worldly  cares  and  thinking  only  of  what 
falls  under  their  senses,  children  will  forget  them,  and 
five  as  if  they  did  not  believe  them.  Again,  the 
Lnnstian  religion  contains  many  precepts  not  easily 
observed,  and  which  seem  irksome  and  difficult  to  flesh 
and  blood  ; if  not  inculcated  on  youth  these  precepts 
may  afterwards  be  looked  on  as  a heavy  burden,  and 
Perhaps  neglected.  All  Catholics  are  obliged  to  fast 


and  abstain,  to  go  to  confession  from  time  to  time,  and  Hi®  Eminence 
to  prepare  for  receiving  the  holy  sacraments  ; they  are  * 
obliged  to  submit  to  a great  many  other  rules  of  the 
Church,  and  if  not  taught  to  practise  and  respect  them  at 
an  early  age,  they  will  scarcely  ever  bring  themselves  to 
observe  them  when  life  is  more  advanced.  “ A young 
man  according  to  his  way,  even  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.” — (Prov.  xxii.  6.) 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a great  tendency  to 
materialism,  to  the  promotion  of  everything  affecting 
the  interests  of  this  world,  and  there  is  a great  neglect 
at  the  same  time  of  everything  supernatural,  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  world  to  come.  This  material 
tendency  of  the  world  can  be  combated  only  by  an 
early  religious  education. 

Finally,  there  are  a great  many  bad  books  circulated 
at  present  against  religion  and  morality,  and  unless 
the  young  be  trained  up  to  resist  the  temptations  which 
are  held  forth  in  such  works  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  get  through  the  world  in  safety. 

I have  copied  a passage  from  a speech  made  at  the 
late  Church  Congress  in  Dublin,  by  the  Rev.  Erskine 
Clarke,  upon  bad  books,  which  confirms  what  I state. 

Having  mentioned  some  reviews,  he  adds 

“ Below  this  class  there  is  a more  vicious  range  of  fiction, 
appealing  especially  to  the  young.  In  a recent  article  in  the 
“ Bookseller”  the  names  of  thirty-one  of  these  criminal 
catchpennies  are  given,  and  their  weekly  issue  is  calculated 
at  a quarter  of  a million.  These  numbers  consist  of  sensa- 
tional talcs  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  vilest  of  all  are 
specially  issued  for  boys.  In  these  (as  a writer  in  the  City 
Press  says)  robbery  and  murder  arc  pictured  every  week ; 
human  suffering  is  pictured  in  every  stage,  and  human 
depravity  is  so  chronicled  that  the  greatest  monster  becomes 
the  hero  of  the  filthy  page.  Beside  this  hidden  and  polluted 
stream  we  have  had  the  recent  vile  invention  of  adding  the 
gloss  of  staring  woodcuts  to  the  garbage  of  the  police  courts, 
already  sufficiently  damaging  in  the  word-pictures  of  the 
newspaper  reports.” — Church  Congress , Dublin , p.  1868,  353. 

The  Rev.  Ed.  Whately,  a Protestant  rector  in  Dublin, 
says  on  the  same  occasion,  in  regard  to  Ireland : — 

“ My  experience  of  the  literature  of  the  poor  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  it — that  which  is  most  sold  amongst  the  lower 
order — is  of  a spasmodic  kind  . . . which  excites  the 

passions  violently,  but  does  not  appeal  to  the  intellect  more 
than  in  a superficial  manner.  The  quantity  of  this  literature 
which  is  sold  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  I have  some- 
times spoken  to  those  who  sell  this  class  of  immoral  and  low 
periodicals  in  my  parish,  and  they  have  answered  me  by 
saying  that  if  they  did  not  keep  such  publications  they 
would  not  be  able  to  earn  a livelihood  at  all  in  that 
locality.  A great  deal  of  the  literature  circulated 
among  the  poor  ‘ is  that  which  is  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions but  I think  there  are  publications  current 
amongst  them  now  which  are  full  of  Atheism.  Sometimes 
they  even  attempt  to  render  the  Scriptures  subservient  to 
their  lawless  purposes,  and  essay  to  prove  from  the  Bible 
that  all  men  are  equal,”  &c. — Ibid , p.  355. 

There  are  other  symptoms  of  the  tendency  of  the 
times  we  live  in,  observable  on  every  side.  A great 
many  works  have  been  recently  published  not  only 
against  the  Catholic  faith,  but  even  against  the  leading 
truths  of  religion  admitted  by  the  generality  of  Chris- 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  tians.  I may  refer  to  a work  -written  by  the  Rev. 

— - Dr.  Barlow,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  against  the 

^Eminence  eternity  of  the  pains  of  hell,  another  work  on  the  same 
CuUe'n*1  subject  by  a Mr.  Litton,  and  a history  of  modern 
Rationalism  written  by  Mr.  Leeky,  a graduate  of  the 
same  college,  a work  in  which  nearly  all  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  ai-e  impugned  with 
great  art  and  great  plausibility,  and  almost  everything 
of  a supernatural  character  in  Christianity  is  assailed. 
Whilst  so  many  writers  impugn  Divine  truth,  and 
endeavour  to  destroy  it,  I think  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge 
of  religion  ought  to  be  imparted  to  children  in  school, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  struggles  of  after  life, 
and  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  infidelity  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed. 

Great  writers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  from 
whom  I have  copied  some  passages,  agree  in  all  that 
has  been  stated. 

“The  great  work  of  education,”  says  Milton,  “is  to 
repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents  by  learning  to  know  God 
aright;  to  love  him,  to  desire  to  imitate  him  as  best  we  may, 
possessing  our  souls  in  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  true 
science,  makes  up  the  highest  attainable  perfection.” 

Locke  declares  “ that  a literary  without  a virtuous 
education  is  rather  an  evil  than  a benefit.” 

Many  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  same  way.  I quote  some  of 
their  remarks  in  order  to  show  the  value  they  attach 
to  a religious  education,  and  the  conditions  which,  in 
their  opinion,  are  necessary  to  make  education  truly 

Lord  Sandon,  referring  to  a speech  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  says  that  he — 

“ Was  glad  to  hear  the  admission  that  religion  was  an 
essential  part  of  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  education. 
The  State  (through  Lord  John)  admitted  that  education,  in 
order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  religious.  He  thought  that 
religion  ought  to  be  interwoven  with  every  part  of  their 
education  ; he  meant  that  the  man  who  taught  should  be  a 
religious  man,  and  that,  in  his  moral  teaching,  he  should 
always  keep  in  view  the  principles  of  religion.” — Hansard , 
Deb.,  April  1 9th,  1847,  p.  1063. 

Lord  Mahon  (same  debate,  p.  1197-8)  says — 

“The  second  question  was,  whether  they  would  have  a 
system  of  secular  education  solely,  or  of  secular  and  reli- 
gious education  combined?  For  his  own  part  he  con- 
sidered that  if  the  State  should  confine  itself  to  secular 
education,  without  associating  it  with  religion,  it  would  be 
doing  absolutely  worse  than  nothing.” 

Lord  John  Russell  (lb.  p.  1221),  refitting  the  pro- 
ject of  Mr.  Roebuck  to  separate  religion  from  educa- 
tion, states — 

“ I do  not  think  that  the  future  minister,  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Roebuck,  is  likely  to  have  a very  long  tenure  of  power 
if  1 vote  for  education  without  religion  ’ should  be  placed  on 
liis  banner,  and  that  entirely  secular  schools  should  be 
established  by  the  State.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (lb.  1234)— 

“ I am  for  a religious  education  as  opposed  to  a secular 
education.  I do  not  think  that  a secular  education  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  country.  1 believe,  as 
the  noble  lord  (John  ltussell)  has  said,  that  such  an 
education  is  only  half  an  education,  but  with  the  most  im- 
portant half  neglected.” 

A great  statesman  of  British  origin,  but  belonging 
to  another  country — the  founder  of  a great  republic— 
Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  American 
people,  says — 

Of  all  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  public  pros- 
perity, religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexion  with  private  and 
public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked— where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru- 
ments in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  in- 
dulge the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.’’ 

When  Napoleon  the  First  undertook  to  re-establish 
religion  in  France,  after  it  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Republicans,  he  saw  that  he  should  commence 


with  the  education  of  the  people,  and  M.  Portalis 
acting  for  him  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ad- 
dresssed  the  Legislative  Body  in  1802, in  these  terms- 

“ There  is  no  instruction  without  education  ; no  proper 
education  without  morality  and  dogma.  The  professors 
because  it  was  unwisely  proclaimed  that  we  should  never 
speak  of  religion  in  the  schools,  have  taught  in  the  desert 

. . . . . We  must  take  religion  as  the  basis  of  education- 

and  if  we  compare  what  the  instruction  of  the  present  day 
is,  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  cannot  help  deploring  the 
lot  which  awaits  and  threatens  the  present  and  future 
generations. 

“ Point  destruction  sans  education,  point  d’education 
sans  morale  et  sans  religion.  Los  professeurs  ont  enseigne 
dans  le  desert,  parce  qu'on  a proclame  imprudemment  uu’il 

no  fallait  jamais  parler  de  religion  dans  les  ecoles 

11  faut  prendre  la  religion  pour  base  de  l’education.  Si  Ton 
compare  ce  qu’est  1 instruction  avec  ce  qu’elle  devrait  etre 
on  ne  peut  s’empdeher  de  geinir  sur  le  sort  qui  menace  les 
generations  presentes  et  futures.” — Discours  au  Corps 
Legislatif,  1802. 


Guizot  also,  who  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
under  Louis  Phillippe,  a man  well  versed  in  educa- 
tional matters,  speaks  in  the  same  strain : 

“In  order,”  says  lie,  “to  make  popular  education  truly 
good  and  socially  useful,  it  must  be  fundamentally  religious. 
I do  not  simply  mean  by  this,  that  religious  instruction 
should  hold  its  place  in  popular  education,  and  that  the 
practices  of  religion  should  enter  into  it ; for  a nation  is  not 
religiously  educated  by  such  petty  and  mechanical  devices: 
it  is  necessary  that  national  education  should  be  given  and 
received  in  the  midst  of  a religious  atmosphere,  and  that 
religious  impressions  and  religious  observances  should  pene- 
trate into  all  its  parts. 

“ Religion  is  not  a study  or  an  exercise  to  be  restricted 
to  a certain  place  and  a certain  hour  ; it  is  a faith  and  a law, 
which  ought  to  be  felt  everywhere,  and  which  after  this 
manner  alone,  can  exercise  all  its  beneficial  influence  upon 
our  minds  and  our  lives.” — {Guizot  Memoires,  t.  3,  p.  09 : 
Paris,  1S60.) 

Raumer,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  one  of  his  circulars  to  the  people  of  Prussia, 
says 

“ I have  heard  that  in  many  places,  and  especially  in  the 
town,  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  are  very  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  divine 
service,  or  do  not  attend  at  all.  As  the  teachers  are  obliged 
to  instruct  their  pupils  in  a knowledge  of  Christianity,  the 
principal  object  of  elementary  instruction,  and  as  they 
ought  not  only  to  instruct  them,  but  to  educate  them  in  a 
Christian  manner,  and  as  in  consequence  they  are  bound  to 
give  good  example  to  the  children,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  “as  grounds  of  complaint  have  been  given  by  the 
teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  efficacious  remedies  in  the 
case,”  etc. 


On  the  1st  October,  1851,  he  writes 


“ Within  the  last  years  it  was  imagined  that  the  moral 
direction  of  the  schools  would  undergo  great  changes. 
This  idea  ought  not  at  present  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
way  of  carrying  out  the  inspection  of  the  school;  for  the 
conviction  has  become  more  and  more  founded,  that  the 
prosperity  of  primary  schools  depends  on  its  intimate  union 
with  the  Church.  The  Government  now  feels  called  on  to 
strengthen  this  bond  as  far  as  possible  by  declaring  that 
the  existing  legal  prescriptions  relative  to  the  state  inspec- 
tion carried  on  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  agents  will  be 
most  fully  enforced,”  etc. 

The  same  Mr.  Raumer,  in  a speech  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Chambers,  loth  March,  1852,  adds : — 

“ Let  the  young  generations  grow  up  in  those  principles 
(Socialist  and  Infidel)  and  without  any  belief  in  God,  and 
you  will  soon  have  to  reap  bitter  fruits.” 

Thus  we  see  that  distinguished  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians admit  the  necessity  of  uniting  a religious  with  a 
secular  education,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that 
knowledge  not  hallowed  by  religion  is  rather  a curse 
for  the  world  than  a blessing. 

I shall  now  quote  some  few  sentences  from  an 
eloquent  French  prelate,  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  who  rather  describes  what  a school  ought  to 


be  than  reasons  upon  the  matter  : — 

“ Yes ; the  presence  of  God,  His  active  presence,  I might 
almost  say  His  personal  presence,  must  be  often  real  e 
during  the  course  of  each  day  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dit- 
ferent  phases  and  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  education. 
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Tod  and  His  holy  name,  the  thought  of  His  power  and  His 
m&m  mu«  bo  frequently  .ml  Jovind,  bmoght  in  : 
ti  r«-i«e  religious  and  moral  education  will  be  either  null 
° worthless.  °The  child  must  be  inspired  with  the  love  and 
the  fear  of" God : with  the  love  of  God,  that  noble  and  pure 
feeling,  so  natural  and  so  lively  in  a young  heart,  and  so 


fitted  to  urge  it  to  g 
sides  the  fear  of  God,  not  a hateful  and  servile  fear,  but 
that  filial  fear,  respectful  and  yet  tender,  of  which  Bossuet, 
the  tutor  of  the  great  Dauphin,  wrote:  Let  him  by  all 
means  learn  all  the  sciences  suitable  to  his  position,  and 
even  all  those  that  can  in  any  way  perfect  the  culture  of  his 
mind,  adorn  his  life,  and  recommend  him  to  the  learned  ; 
but  above  all  from  his  tenderest  youth,  from  his  very  cradle, 
let  him  first  learn  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  best  support 
of  human  life.” 

I shall  add  one  more  testimony — that  of  a very 
distinguished  Irish  bishop,  Dr.  Doyle,  who  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  as  favourable  to  the  separation 
of  secular  from  religious  instruction,  but  who  authori- 
tatively teaches  quite  the  contrary.  In  a letter  to 
his  clergy,  written  in  1827,  he  says  : — 


The  love  of  God,  and  be- 


“In  all  these  schools  religion  should  be  the  first  and  last 
occupation  of  the  child— to  raise  his  pure  hand  to  heaven, 
as  it  is  the  first  duty  assigned  him  by  his  Creator,  so  shall  it 
be  the  groundwork  of  all  the  instruction  he  may  receive. 
Religion  shall  not  be  banished  like  some  dangerous  infection 
from°our  schools.  A child  shall  not  be  taught  to  hide  the 
memory  of  the  law  of  God,  to  commune  with  heaven  by 
stealth,  to  deceive  some  petulant  inspector,  and  shield  his 
piety  by  a lie.  No : in  our  schools  religion  shall  be  the 
basis  of  education,  and  this  religious  instruction  will  em- 
brace whatever  can  contribute  to  mould  the  heart  to  virtue, 
to  subdue  the  thoughts,  to  regulate  the  affections,  and  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  that  world  full  of  danger,  into  which  on 
leaving  school  he  is  obliged  to  enter.” 


All  these  passages  prove  that  religion  ought  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  education.  They  prove  also,  I think 
veiy  clearly  that  the  persons  who  instruct  children 
should  be  religious  themselves;  for  if  they  do  not  believe, 
they  cannot  teach  religious  truth  properly.  They 
prove  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  should  be  reli- 
gious, and  that  every  hour  of  the  day  religion  should  be 
inhaled,  exercising  its  beneficial  action  upon  the  minds 
of  the  growing  generation.  That  is  all  I wish  to  say 
upon  the  necessity  of  religion.  It  is  a point  upon 
which  all  are  pretty  well  agreed,  except  reckless 
theorists,  and  those  who  reject  revelation,  or  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  punishments  and  rewards  of 
a future  life. 

26588.  The  Chairman. — In  dealing  practically  with 
the  question  of  education  the  great  difficulty  of  Parlia- 
ment has  always  been  to  reconcile  the  giving  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  schools  with  keeping  the 
schools  aided  by  the  State  open  to  persons  of  various 
denominations  in  such  a manner  that  the  children 
shall  not  be  forced  to  receive  religious  instruction  to 
which  their  parents  object.  In  the  English  schools 
that  difficulty  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  met  by  what 
is  called  the  conscience  clause.  The  position  and 
habits  of  Ireland  being  considerably  different  from 
those  of  England,  what  analogous  mode  would  your 
Eminence  suggest  to  carry  out  the  object  of  Parliament 
in  this  country  1 — I think,  my  lord,  the  first  thing  to 
he  done  would  be  to  determine  on  what  principle  we 
should  act.  The  principle  already  proved  by  a great 
weight  of  authority  is,  that  religion  should  be  the 
basis  of  education,  and  should  be  intertwined  with 
every  branch  of  instruction.  We,  Catholics,  admit 
this  principle,  and  as  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
true  religion,  we  look  on  it  as  a necessary  condition  of 
a good  education,  that  Catholic  children  shoxxld  be 
trained  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Any  regulation 
excluding  this  sort  of  training  will  interfere  with  their 
right  to  a full  religious  education.  But  it  is  said  that 
if  Catholics  enjoy  this  privilege,  children  of  other  reli- 
gions will  not  be  able  to  attend  their  schools  with 
safety.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  only  consequence  to  be 
rawn  from  it  is,  that  Protestants  should  have  schools 
or  themselves,  and  that  a deuominational  system 
should  be  established,  so  that  in  their  respective  schools, 
at  lolics  and  Protestants  may  give  to  children  the 
uliest  insti-action  in  their  own  doctrines.  There  is  no 


just  ground  for  enacting  that  all  schools  should  be 
open  to  children  of  every  class,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  taught  in  them  but  what  would  be  suitable  to  all 
the  children  of  the  kingdom.  The  rich  must  have 
schools  for  themselves,  and  learn  many  things  not 
necessary  for  persons  in  a different  state  of  life.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  schools  destined 
for  the  higher  classes  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  erected  for  the  pool-.  Candidates  for  a 
military  life  must  receive  a different  education  from 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  bar  or  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  nothing  wrong  to  teach  in  medical 
schools  things  useless  for  banisters  or  soldiers,  and 
vice  versa,  although  by  this  system  some  will  be  ex- 
cluded fi'om  the  advantages  of  the  school.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  religion.  Catholics,  as  a general 
rule,  have  a full  light  to  teach  their  own  doctrines  in 
their  schools,  and  to  biing  up  their  children  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Catholicity.  Protestants 
wish  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  Catholics  ask  for,  or, 
rather,  they  have  always  enjoyed  them.  Nothing  ought 
to  he  done,  in  a country  like  this,  to  deprive  either  Ca- 
tholics or  Protestants  of  those  rights,  and  hence,  the 
denominational  system  ought  to  be  introduced.  This 
being  done,  there  would  be  no  ground  of  complaint ; 
every  class  would  be  in  possession  of  the  light  of 
giving  the  fulness  of  religious  education  to  its  own 
children.  There  is  no  principle  of  law  which  requires 
that  all  children  should  frequent  the  same  school  or  all 
have  the  very  same  sort  of  education.  There  will  be 
always  differences,  and  when  these  differences  exist  the 
way  to  prevent  contentions  and  disputes  is  to  let  every 
class  have  its  own  schools. 

26589.  In  those  places  where  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants — including  in  that  phrase  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  members  of  the  Church  of  England — 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  schools  of  their 
own,  would  your  Eminence  prefer  that  there  should 
be  two  schools,  one  under  Roman  Catholic  and  one 
under  Protestant  management  ? — I would  prefer  alto- 
gether that  each  class  should  have  its  own  schools. 
There  will  be  less  contention;  there  will  be  more  chanty 
maintained  when  a separate  system  is  introduced.  Here 
in  Dublin,  the  Protestants  have  their  own  schools, 
and  the  Catholics  have  theirs.  There  is  very  little 
mixed  education  at  all  in  Dublin,  except  in  the  model 
schools  or  the  workhouses,  and  there  are  no  angry 
disputes  about  religion.  In  Belfast,  where  the  schools 
are  mixed,  there  are  continual  religious  dissensions 
amongst  the  people.  I think  to  bring  children  together 
still  ignorant,  but  strongly  attached  to  the  religion  of 
their  parents,  is  only  a means  of  exciting  dissension. 
And  then,  if  dissension  does  not  spring  up,  there  will 
be  another  evil — that  children  of  every  class  will  begin 
to  think  very  little  about  their  own  religion.  Catholics, 
if  they  are  under  Protestant  masters  whom  they  respect 
— -if  they  are  constantly  with  Protestant  children  as 
companions  or  playmates,  will  begin  to  think  that  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  the  religion  of 
the  master  and  of  the  other  children  is  better  than,  or 
good  as,  their  own.  The  same  will  happen  to  Protest- 
ants. Thus,  a general  system  of  indifference  will  be 
introduced,  or  a system  of  contentions  and  disputes. 

26590.  Til  towns  and  populous  places  do  you  con- 
sider the  education  and  the  allocation  of  schools  should 
be  rather  according  to  congregations  than  to  territorial 
divisions  1 — The  old  territorial  or  parochial  system 
should  not  be  abandoned,  but  of  course  the  number  of 
the  respective  classes  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Sometimes  one  parish  will  require  several  schools  ; in 
other  circumstances  one  school  would  be  sufficient  for 
two  or  more  parishes.  But  the  schools  ought  to  be 
denominational. 

26591.  Can  your  Eminence  suggest  how  these  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  in  which  either  of  the  two  great 
religious  divisions  is  in  so  small  a minority  in  a par- 
ticular place  that  it  cannot  maintain  an  efficient  school 
of  its  own,  say  a school  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  ? — 
Different  plans  might  be  provided  for  such  a case  as 
that.  In  the  first  place,  I think  the  twenty-five  chil- 
dren would  not  have  a right  to  interfere  with  the  system 


Feb.  22,  1869. 

His  Eminence 

Cardinal 

Cullen. 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  of  religious  education  to  which  four  hundred  or  five  living  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  wants 

~~T  hundred  others  have  a claim.  They  would  not  have  a of  different  districts  should  be  represented  and 

SHST"  right  to  say  “You  shall  not  get  religious  education  in  made  known  ? — There  is  no  great  difficulty  nowon 

Cullen.  your  school  because  we  have  no  school  of  our  own  : account  of  the  railroads,  about  their  living  in  different 

if  we  go  to  yours,  nothing  must  be  taught  in  it  con-  parts — you  can  get  to  Dublin  from  the  remotest 
trary  to  our  way  of  thinking.”  Their  education  should  part  of  Ireland  in  a few  hours.  The  difficulty  is  to 
be  provided  for  in  some  other  way.  Probably,  per-  get  gentlemen  who  will  attend,  manage  matters  tliem- 
sons  of  their  own  religion  from  other  districts  would  selves,  and  not  take  everything  that  is  proposed  to 
be  able  to  assist  them.  Perhaps  the  ministers  of  their  them  on  the  word  of  the  resident  Commissioner  or  of 
respective  congregations  would  be  able  to  provide  for  the  Secretaries.  If  gentlemen  do  not  examine  business 
them.  If  there  were  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  Catho-  themselves,  they  ought  not  to  be  Commissioners, 
lies  in  a town  I would  recommend  the  priest  himself  26596.  Bo  you  think  it  desirable  that  any  changes 
to  instruct  them  rather  than  send  them  to  schools  of  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  should  °be 
a different  religion.  Very  small  numbers  cannot  be  submitted  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  before  thev 
provided  for  by  general  laws.  According  to  an  old  are  put  into  operation,  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law  dc  minimis  non  curat  with  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Praetor.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  a provision,  Education  in  England  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  °et 
the  Prussian  system  could  be  adopted.  Under  that  Acts  of  Parliament  which  could  regulate  all  the  little 
system,  where  there  is  a large  number  of  Catholics  and  details  of  a vast  administration  such  as  that  of  the 
a large  number  of  Protestants,  each  class  has  its  owji  National  Board ; but  the  general  principles  mi»ht  be 
school.  In  the  case  of  small  numbers  they  get  up  a sanctioned  by  law,  and  the  Board  should  always  act 
mixed  school  subject  to  special  regulations.  No  one  is  in  conformity  with  those  principles.  The  first  princi- 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  another.  A provision  pie  I would  lay  down  would  be  that  all  schools  should 
of  that  nature  could  be  introduced  here,  but  let  the  be  denominational.  If  that  were  once  settled  I think 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  denominational  schools,  all  things  would  go  on  veiy  harmoniously. 

This  plan  was  proposed  in  a letter  to  Sir  Geoige  Grey  26597.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  rules  of 
by  the  Irish  bishops ; they  stated  that  there  would  be  the  Commissioners  shouicl  bo  embodied  in  Acts  of 
no  difficulty  in  providing  for  minorities,  such  as  those  Parliament,  but  that  before  being  put  into  operation 
referred  to  in  mixed  schools,  by  a conscience  clause,  they  should  lie  for  a month  on  the  table  of  both  houses 
Cut  where  there  are  schools  filled  with  Catholic  chil-  so  that  any  member  might  raise  a discussion  on  any 
dren  exclusively,  let  them  be  Catholic  and  let  the  point  to  which  he  objected? — I would  have  the  leading 
Catholic  religion  be  taught  in  them.  Where  there  are  rules  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  then  leave  to  the 
bonajiilc  Protestant  schools  let  the  Protestant  religion  Board  itself  the  right  of  modifying  them  in  minor 
be  taught.  If  a mixture  be  necessary  let  some  special  matters.  It  is  very  hard  to  tie  up"  the  hands  of  an 
regulation  be  made  to  protect  the  religion  of  each  administrative  body  where  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
class.  But  as  all  parties  in  Ireland  are  favourable  to  of  little  things  occurring  every  day. 
denominational  education,  there  will  be  very  few  schools  26598.  At  the  commencement  of  your  examination 
of  this  kind.  your  Eminence  said  you  wished  to  make  a statement 

26592.  Is  the  present  constitution  of  the  National  about  mixed  education.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a conve- 
Board  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  ? — We  nient  time  for  you  to  do  so  ? — I was  anxious,  my  lord, 
object  to  mixed  education,  and  to  any  body  established  to  make  some  observations  about  mixed  education.  It 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.  But  looking  to  the  is,  I think,  a leading  point  to  be  considered  by  this 
formation  of  the  Board,  constituted  as  it  is  of  a body  Commission.  I have  collected  a good  deal  of  materials- 
of  independent  gentlemen  receiving  no  salaries,  I think  upon  the  subject  which  will  help  to  throw  light  on  it. 
Catholics  in  general  would  have  no  objection  to  it  on  Mixed  education,  as  now  established  in  Ireland,  consists 
that  ground,  provided  its  functions  were  limited  to  in  assembling  children  of  different  denominations  toge- 
iinancial  arrangements,  literary  matters,  and  a general  tlier,  putting  them  as  the  case  may  be  under  Catholic  or 
right  of  inspection  in  these  two  departments.  1 would  Protestant  masters,  or  under  both,  and  excluding  from 
greatly  prefer  a Board  consisting  of  a number  of  inde-  the  schools  the  teaching  of  any  sort  of  doctrine  which 
pendent  gentlemen  to  a paid  Board.  We  have  exam-  would  be  offensive  to  any  of  the  children  present, 
pies  of  paid  Boards,  and  I think  they  do  not  enjoy  However,  the  teaching  of  what  has  been  called  eom- 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  have  not  been  very  mon  Christianity — that  is,  of  those  doctrines  in  which 
successful.  But  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Commis-  all  Christians  unite,  has  been  introduced.  But  if  the 
sinners,  gentlemen  should  be  selected  who  would  be  principle  on  which  this  system  is  founded  were  fully 
real  representatives  of  Catholic  interests.  carried  out  there  would  be  very  little  religious  training 

2 6593.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  Board,  con-  in  the  schools.  In  the  schools  fully  mixed  nothing 
sisting  of  one  paid  Commissioner  to  attend  to  all  the  should  be  taught  clashing  with  the  views  of  Unita- 
routiue  business  of  the  office,  with  nineteen  other  Com-  rians,  Socinians,  Allans,  Methodists,  and  Quakers;  and 
missioners,  who  decide  on  points  of  importance,  and  I do  not  see  why  we  should  not  add,  of  Jews,  Hin- 
act  as  a council,  and  represent  various  interests,  a doos,  and  Mahomedans,  or  Mormons,  some  of  whom 
preferable  constitution  to  that,  for  instance,  of  the  from  time  to  time  live  among  us.  In  this  way  religion 
Irish  Poor  Law  Board,  which  is  managed  by  two  or  would  be  almost  completely  banished  from  the  schools, 
three  paid  Commissioners? — I think  the  constitution  and  children  would  be  left  with  out  any  proper  education, 
of  the  National  Board  is  better  than  that  of  the  Poor  The  poor  children  for  whom  public  education  is  estab- 
Law  Board,  but  I think  the  working  of  the  National  lished,  generally  depend  upon  the  training  they  get  in 
Board  could  be  improved.  the  schools.  They  have  very  few  opportunities  at  home 

26594.  In  what  manner  ? — In  selecting  persons  — their  parents,  living  in  miserable  hovels — struggling 
who  could  generally  attend.  I would  have  independ-  with  want,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  generally  engaged 
ent  gentlemen,  but  gentlemen  who  could  be  present  to  in  hard  labour  from  morning  till  night,  can  do  little  in 
manage  the  business  of  the  Board.  I think  it  would  the  way  of  instructing  them.  If  our  poor  children  be 
be  better  without  any  paid  Commissioner.  Two  paid  not  obliged  to  study  religious  matters  in  school  they  can- 
secretaries,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Board,  would  not  learn  them  elsewhere.  It  is  said  the  priest  may  in- 
conduct matters  better  than  one  paid  official  of  the  same  struct  them  on  Sundays.  But  the  children  have  not 
rank  as  the  Commissioners.  If  there  be  a paid  Com-  sufficient  attention  to  derive  much  benefit  from  a long 
missioner  he  generally  becomes  the  Board,  and  can  act  and  continued  discourse ; and  it  is  very  diliicidt  to  keep 
just  as  lie  wishes  himself.  If  there  were  secretaries  them  together  for  a sufficient  time  to  give  them  full 
of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  religious  instruction,  and  to  make  a proper  impression 
they  could  be  managed  and  kept  in  their  proper  places,  on  them.  Religion  should  be  taught  continually  and 
The  Commissioners  would  not  then  be  able  to  throw  not  made  the  work  of  an  hour. 

the  responsibility  on  any  one  person.  The  feeling  in  Ireland,  I think,  is  altogetherunfavour- 

26595.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  persons  able  to  mixed  education.  All  the  rich  and  respectable 
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people  send  their  children  to  unmixed  schools.  The  Pro- 
testants send  their  children  to  Protestant  schools,  and 
the  Catholics  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools,  and 
pay  very  highly  for  them  in  order  to  have  them  properly 
educated  according  to  their  own  religion.  I don’t  know  a 
single  Catholicof  respectable  standing  wlio  sends  his  chil- 
dren toaProtestant  school.  I don’t  know  any  Protestant 
of  the  same  class  who  sends  his  children  to  a Catholic 
school.  So  there  is  evidently  adecided  feeling  on  the  paid; 
of  the  better  and  educated  classes  against  the  mixed  sys- 
tem. As  to  the  poor  they  ai'e  quite  anxious  for  denomi- 
national education.  This  is  proved  by  the  avidity  with 
which  they  run  to  any  religious  school  that  may  be 
opened.  If  a school  of  Christian  Brothers’  be  estab- 
lished in  any  place  it  is  immediately  filled  with  boys, 
who  leave  the  National  schools,  or  schools  where  reli- 
gion is  not  taught,  in  order  to  get  themselves  properly 
trained  in  their  own  faith.  There  was  a new  school 
to  be  managed  by  the  Christian  Brothers  opened  the 
other  day  in  North  Bruns  wick-street,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  and  before  ten  days  there  were  340  boys  in 
it.  I think  there  are  twelve  establishments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  and  on  last  Wed- 
nesday one  of  the  Brothers  had  the  children  attending 
them  counted,  and  there  were  present  3,975  boys,  repre- 
senting more  than  10,000  on  the  rolls,  according  to  the 
system  of  accounting  adopted  by  the  National  Board. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  Christian  Brothers  may  be  ap- 
plied to  nuns.  If  they  open  a school  it  is  immediately 
filled  with  little  girls,  anxious  to  get  a good  Catholic  edu- 
cation. At  the  last  election  several  candidates  for 
places  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  different  counties 
and  boroughs,  in  order  to  secure  the  popular  vote,  de- 
clared themselves  favourable  to  denominational  educa- 
tion. I recollect  that  some  years  ago  a paper  was 
addressed  by  nineteen  Catholic  members  to  Mi-.  Card- 
well,  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  mixed  system,  and 
calling  for  a change  in  it. 

As  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  they  have  always  been  infavour  of  denominational 
education,  though  they  have  sometimes  consented  to 
mixed  education  as  an  experiment,  and  with  the  con- 
dition that  the  Catholic  children  should  ha  ve  the  means 
of  being  fully  instructed  in  their  faith.  In  1824  there 
was  a petition  presented  to  Parliament  altogether 
favourable  to  basing  education  upon  religion.  In  that 
paper  it  was  stated  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  : — 

“ That  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  literary  and 
religious  instruction  of  youth  are  universally  combined,  and 
that  no  system  of  education  which  separates  them  can  be 
acceptable  to  the  members  of  her  communion ; that  the 
religions  instruction  of  youth  in  Catholic  schools  is  always 
conveyed  by  means  of  catechetical  instruction,  daily 
prayer,  and  the  reading  of  religious  books  wherein  the 
Gospel  morality  is  explained  and  inculcated;  that  Roman 
Catholics  have  ever  considered  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  by  children  as  an  inadequate  means  of  imparting 
to  them  religious  instruction,  as  a usage  whereby  the  Word 
of  God  is  made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth  exposed  to  mis- 
understand its  meaning,  and  thereby  not  unfrequently  to 
receive  in  early  life  impressions  which  may  afterwards  prove 
injurious  to  their  own  best  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
society  which  they  arc  destined  to  form.  That  schools  whereof 
the  master  professes  a religion  different  from  that  of  his 
pupils,  or  from  which  such  religious  instruction  as  the  Catholic 
Church  prescribes  for  youth,  is  excluded,  or  in  which  books 
and  tracts  not  sanctioned  by  it  arc  read  or  commented  on, 
cannot  be  resorted  to  by  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics;  and 
that  threats  and  rewards  have  been  found  equally  unavailing 
ns  a means  of  inducing  Catholic  parents  to  procure  education 
lor  their  children  from  such  persons  or  in  such  schools;  that 
any  system  of  education  incompatible  with  I he  discipline 
°i  the  Catholic  Church,  or  superintended  exclusively  by 
persons  professing  a religion  different  from  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  cannot  possibly  be  acceptable 
0 the  latter,  and  must  in  its  progress  be  slow  and  embar- 
rassed generating  often  distrust  and  discord  as  well  as  a 
want  of  that  mutual  good  faith  and  perfect  confidence,  which 
s l0,.  prevail  between  those  who  receive  benefits  and  those 
who  dispense  them.” 

In  182C  a series  of  resolutions,  which  I hand  in,  was 
adopted  by  the  same  bishops,  in  which  they  insist  upon 
an  education  fully  Catholic,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
sent to  certain  modifications  in  order  to  meet  the  views 


of  those  who  were  anxious  for  a certain  mixture  of  the  Feb.  22,  isoy; 
different  denominations  in  the  schools.  ' ~ 

His  Eminence 

“ Resolutions  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  Cardinal 

of  Ireland,  on  Education,  unanimously  adopted  26th  Cullen. 

January,  1826. 

“ 1.  Having  considered  attentively  a plan  of  National  educa- 
tion which  has  been  submitted  to  us — Resol  ved,  that  the  admis- 
sion ofProtestants  and  Roman  Catholics  intothesameschools, 
for  the  purpose  of  literary  instruction,  may,  under  existing 
circumstances,  be  allowed,  provided  sufficient  care  be  taken 
to  protect  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  adequate  means  of  religious  instruction. 

“ 2.  That  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  protection  to  the 
religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  under  such  a system 
of  education,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  master  of  each- 
school  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  be  a Roman  Catholic ; and  that  in 
schools  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children  form  only 
a minority',  a permanent  Roman  Catholic  assistant  be 
employed ; and  that  such  master  and  assistant  be  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation,  or  with  the  express  approval  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  are" 
to  be  employed ; and,  further,  that  they,  or  either  of  them,, 
be  removed  upon  the  representation  of  such  bishop.  The 
same  rule  to  be  observed  for  the  appointment  or  dismissal 
of  mistresses  and  assistants  in  female  schools. 

“3.  That  we  consider  it  improper  that  masters  and 
mistresses  intended  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholic  youth  should  be  trained  or  educated  by  or  under 
the  control  of  persons  professing  a different  faith  ; and  that 
we  conceive  it  most  desirable  that  a male  and  female  model 
school  shall  be  established  in  each  province  in  Ireland,  to 
be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  such  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  important 
duties  which  they  shall  be  appointed  to  discharge. 

“4.  That  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  protecting 
the  religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  the  books  intended 
for  their  particular  instruction  in  religion  shall  be  selected 
or  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  ; and  that  no 
book  or  tract  for  common  instruction  in  literature  shall  be- 
introduced  into  any  school  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  educated,  which  book  or  tract  may  be  objected 
to,  on  religious  grounds,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  such  school  is  established. 

“ 5.  That  a transfer  of  the  property  in  several  schools 
which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  exist  in  Ireland,  may  be 
utterly  impracticable,  from  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by 
which  they  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  held,  and  from  the 
number  of  persons  having  a legal  interest  in  them,  as  well 
as  from  a variety  of  other  causes;  and  that,  in  our  opinion, 
any  regulation  which  should  require  such  transfer  to  be 
made,  as  a necessary  condition  for  receiving  parliamentary 
support,  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  many  useful 
schools  from  all  participation  in  the  public  bounty. 

“6.  That,  appointed  as  we  have  been  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  deposit  of  Catholic 
faith  in  Ireland;  and  responsible  as  we  are  to  God  for  the 
souls  of  our  Hocks,  we  will,  in  our  respective  dioceses,  with- 
hold our  concurrence  and  support  from  any  system  of  educa- 
tion which  will  not  fully  accord  with  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions.” 

26599.  The  Chairman. — May  I ask  was  Dr.  Doyle 
one  of  the  bishops  who  drew  up  that  document  1 — 

Certainly ; and  very  probably  he  took  a principal  park 
in  drawing  it  up. 

We  now  come  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  1850,  in 
which  the  principle  of  mixed  education  was  again 
condemned.  The  following  is  from  the  pastoral  of 
that  Synod : — 

“As  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  chief  pastors  of  his 
flock,  religiously  responsible  to  the  Prince  of  pastors  for 
every  soul  committed  to  our  charge,  it  forms,  as  is  obvious, 
our  first  and  paramount  duty  to  attend  to  the  pastures  in 
which  they  feed — the  doctrines  with  which  they  arc  nourished. 

And  surely  if  ever  there  was  a period  which  called  for  the- 
unsleeping  vigilance,  the  prudent  foresight,  the  intrepid  and 
self-sacrificing  zeal  of  our  august-  ministry— that  period  is 
the  present.  The  alarming  spectacle  which  the  Christian- 
world  exhibits  at  the  present  day,  the  novel,  but  formidable 
forms  in  which  error  presents  itself,  and  the  manifold  evils 
and  perils  by  which  the  Church  is  encompassed,  must  be 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  It  is  no  longer  a* 
single  heresy,  or  an  eccentric  fanaticism — the  denial  of  some 
revealed  truth,  or  the  excesses  of  some  extravagant  error: 
but  a comprehensive,  all-pervading,  well-digested  system  of 
unbelief,  suited  to  every  capacity  and  reaching  every  intellect, 
that  corrupts  and  desolates  the  moral  world.  Is  not  such 
the  calamitous  spectacle  which  the  continent  of  Europe  offers 
to  us  at  this  moment.  Education,  the  source  of  all  intel- 
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lectual  life,  by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  nurtured  and  dis- 
ciplined, his  principles  determined,  his  feelings  regulated, 
his  judgments  fixed,  his  character  formed,  has  been  forcibly 
dissevered  from  every  connexion  with  religion,  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  that  cold  scepticism  and  heartless  indiffercntism 
which  have  seduced  and  corrupted  youth,  and  by  a necessarv 
consequence  shaken  to  ils  centre  the  whole  fabric  of  social 
life.  Separated  from  her  heavenly  monitor,  learning  is  no 
longer  the  organ  of  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above, 
which,  according  to  St.  James  is  ‘ chaste,  peaceable,  modest, 
easy  to  be  persuaded,  consenting  to  the  good,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  judging,  without  dissimulation,' 
but  rather  of  that  wisdom,  which  he  describes  as  ‘ earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish  ' (James,  c.  iii.,  v.  1.5-17. 

“It  is,  we  feel  assured,  unnecessary  to  observe  to  you,  that 
of  all  modes  of  propagating  error,  education  is  the  most 
subtle  and  dangerous,  furnishing  as  it  does  the  aliment  by 
which  the  social  body  is  sustained,  which  circulates  through 
every  vein,  and  reaches  every  member ; and  that  if  this 
aliment  should  prove  to  lie  corrupt  or  deleterious,  it  will  not 
fail  to  carry  moral  disease  and  death  to  the.  entire  system. 
Hence,  the  awful  obligations  we  are  under  at  the  peril  of 
our  souls,  of  watching  over  the  education  of  the  people 
whom  God  has  intrusted  to  our  charo-e. 

11  Listen  to  the  emphatic  words  in  which  the  present  illus- 
trious Pontiff  sets  forth  the  dangers  to  which  youth  is  ex- 
posed at  the  present  time,  and  the  duties  which  are  placed 
upon  the  pastors  of  the  people  in  this  regard — ‘It  is  incum- 
bent upon  you,’  he  says,  ‘ and  upon  ourselves,  to  labour 
with  all  dil'gcncc  and  energy,  and  with  great  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  to  be  vigilant  in  everything  that  regards  schools, 
and  the  instruction  and  education  of  children  and  youths 
of  both  sexes.  For  you  well  know  that  the  modern  enemies 
ol  religion  and  human  society,  with  a must  diabolical  spirit 
direct,  all  their  artifices  to  pervert  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
youth  from  their  earliest  years.  Wherefore,  they  leave 
nothing  untried,  they  shrink  from  no  attempt  to  withdraw 
schools  and  every  institution  destined  for  the  education  of 
youth  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  vigilance 
of  her  holy  pastors’  (Encyl.  Letter  of  Pius  IX.,  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1849).  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  show  the  responsibility  under  which  we  ai-e 
placed,  and  point  out  our  duty  to  protect  from  the  insidious 
snares  laid  for  their  destruction,  the  lambs  of  the  fold — 
that  most  helpless  but  precious  portion  of  the.  flock  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  prophet  represents  as  carried  in  his 
bosom.” 


In  the  year  1859  a general  meeting  of  the  bishops 
was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  strongly 
condemnatory  of  mixed  education.  They  are  as  fol- 

“ That  schools  for  Catholic  youth  should  be  such  as  to 
insure  for  them  the  benefit  of  a safe  secular  education,  and 
adequate  religious  instruction  in  the  faith  and  practices  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The)'  should  be,  therefore,  so  subor- 
dinated to  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  as  that  no 
books  may  be  used  in  them  for  secular  instruction  to  which 
the  ordinary  shall  object ; and  that  the  teachers  both  as  to 
appointment  and  removal,  and  the  selection  of  all  books  for 
religions  instruelion,  and  the  arrangements  for  it,  be  under 
the  control  ol  the  same  ordinary. 

“ That  the  principles  enunciated  can  be  adequately  em- 
bodied and  acted  upon  in  this  country  only  on  a system  of 
education  exclusively  for  Catholics. 

“That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  a right  to  obtain 
proportion  of  the  aid  annually  allocated  by  parlia- 
ition,  as,  regard  being  had  to  their  numbers, 
non  of  the  Catholic  population,  will  suffice  for 
lent  and  maintenance  of  schools  to  be  con- 
roughly  Catholic  principles. 

“ i Imt  the  concession  of  gi  ants  for  exclusively  Catholic 
schools  m Great  Britain  and  in  the  British  Colonies,  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fairness  of  the  claim  to  a grant  bom* 
made  for  Catholic  schools  in  Ireland  ; and  that  the  Catholic 
People  of  Ireland  should,  therefore,  insist  through  their 
the 'c^vevn tnen i! L :ln<j  by  direct  application  t< 


t foreduc 


" 1 hat  'bu  National  system  of  education,  though  tolerated 
on  account  of  the  part'  ' - 


circumstances  of  the  country, 
era!  respects,  objection- 


able to  Catholics,  and  that  the  changes 
from  time  to  time,  having  been  adverse  to  Catholic  interests 
have  increased  the  distrust  of  the  Catholic  episcopacy. 

I hat  we  signalize,  as  especially  objectionable,  (1st),  the 
non-recognition  of  the  control  over  education  which  the 
Catholic  Church  holds  to  have  been  conferred  on  bishops  by 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  said  to  Ills 
Apostles  : (jo,  teach  all  nations’  (Matt,  xxviiii.  19). 

,.  ‘2.  1 he  practical  substitution,  in  its  stead,  of  the  control 
ot  a.  Hoard  consisting  of  members  of  different  relio-ious 


denominations,  predominantly  Protestant,  and  deriving  its 
authority  exclusively  from  the  State,  whilst  its  power  extends 
to  and  is  exercised  iu  matters  vitally  affecting  religion. 

“ 3.  The  education  of  Catholic  teachers  in  the  model  or 
normal  schools,  even  in  history  and  philosophy,  and  of 
children  in  other  schools  by  Protestants. 

“4.  The  constitution  generally  of  the  model  and  training 
schools  and  their  establishment  throughout  the  country  in 
opposition,  in  many  cases,  to  the  declared  opinions  of  the 
local  bishops. 

“ 5.  The  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  the  cross,  and  of 
all  symbols  of  Catholic  devotion. 

“ 6.  The  character  of  several  of  the  books  published  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  use  of  which  is  enforced  in  the 
schools  under  their  immediate  management,  and  is  prac- 
ticably unavoidable  in  schools  deriving  aid  from  the  Board 

“7.  The  rule  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  Board 
according  to  which  aid  has  been  since  its  adoption  refused 
for  the  erection  or  outfit  of  schools  unless  the  school  estate 
be  vested  in  the  Board— a condition  expressly  at  variance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  decision  of  the 
Catholics  bishops  of  Ireland  in  the  national  and  provincial 
synods. 

“ 8.  The  inherent  evil  in  the  system  that  the  schools  are 
all  liable  to  inspection  by  Protestant  officers  of  the  Board 
and  the  fact  that  schools  exclusively  attended  by  Catholics' 
are,  to  a vast  extent,  exclusively  under  Protestant  inspection! 

“ 9.  The  fact  that  in  schools  deriving  aid  from  the  Board, 
Catholic  children  have  received,  and  may  receive,  relio-ious 
instruction  from  Protestant  teachers,  in  opposition  to  the 
original  constitution  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley— the 
Commissioners  not  recognising  the  rightful  claims  of  Catho- 
lic pastors  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  religion  of  Catholic 
youth  in  attendance  at  National  schools.” 

It  is  useless  to  add  that  these  resolutions  contain  a 
distinct  declaration  in  favour  of  denominational  educa- 
tion. 

26600.  The  Chairman. — With  respect  to  the  point 
mentioned  in  the  last  sentence  about  Catholic  chil- 
dren receiving  instruction  from  Protestant  teachers— 
that  is  touched  upon  in  the  heads  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  ; you  say, 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Leinster — and  then,  a system  of  united 
religions  instruction,  adopted  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
structions of  Lord  Stanley — would  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  the  point  in  which  you  consider  the 
present  system  is  in  opposition  to  the  instructions  of 
Lord  Stanley  ? — I think,  my  lord,  that  in  the  progress 
of  years  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
rales  of  the  Board.  In  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley, 
given  at  page  2 of  the  first  volume  of  the  collection 
of  the  Education  Reports,  it  is  stated  “ That  it  was 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
system  to  be  adopted  should  afford,  if  possible,  a com- 
bined literary  and  a separate  religious  education,  and 
should  he  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views 
of  the  religious  persuasions  which  divide  Ireland,  as 
to  render  it  in  truth  a system  of  National  education 
for  every  class  of  the  community.”  Explaining  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioners,  Lord  Stanley  maintains 
this  distinction  and  says  that  they  are  to  exercise  full 
control  over  all  books  to  be  used,  11  whether  in  the  com- 
bined literary,  or  separate  religious,  instruction."  Again 
he  adds  that  “ The  most  scrupulous  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils.”  Now,  the  system 
thus  proposed  has  been  abandoned.  The  National 
Board  at  present  undertakes  to  give  a combined  lite- 
rary, and  moral,  and  religions  education.  The  books 
for  common  use  in  each  school,  besides  literary  instruc- 
tion, contain  lessons  in  morality,  lessons  in  Scripture, 
and  religious  treatises,  all  to  be  explained  by  the 
teachers.  Hence,  if  the  master  be  a Protestant,  lie  can 
teach  things  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion.  If  he 
he  a Catholic  he  may  explain  things  in  a sense  hostile 
to  Protestantism.  In  this  way  an  opening  has  been 
made  for  proselytism,  and  the  original  instructions  of 
Lord  Stanley  have  been  set  aside. 

26601.  Would  you  desire  that  the  rule  should  be 
made  absolute  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  receive 
religious  instruction  from  a person  of  another  per- 
suasion, and  that  no  person  of  another  religious  per- 
suasion should  receive  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  from  a Roman  Catholic? — If  you  have  the 
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schools  common  and  the  books  prescribed  for  general 
use  in  them  replete  with  scriptural  and  religious  mat- 
ters, you  cannot  prevent  a Protestant  master,  when 
explaining  those  books,  from  giving  Protestant  reli- 
gious instruction  to  Catholic  children,  or  a Catholic 
master  from  giving  religious  instruction,  according  to 
bis  own  principles,  if  he  wishes,  to  Protestant  children. 
As  this  cannot  be  prevented  if  the  schools  be  united, 
t^e  only  remedy  is  to  have  denominational  schools  : this 
bein»  done  each  child  will  be  safe,  because  he  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  a master  of  his  own  religious  persua- 
sion. At  present  many  children,  receive  with  danger 
to  their  faith,  religious  insti'uction  from  teachers  of  per- 
suasions different  from  their  own.  In  the  report  of 
the  Board,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  for  tire  year 
1860,  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  50,184  Roman 
Catholic  children  attending  schools  under  Protestants, 
and  that  1,816  of  these  attend  Scriptural  classes  under 
Protestant  teachers. 

26602.  Do  I understand  you  consider  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  secular  instruction  in  tire  schools  under 
the  Board  can  be  communicated  by  a master  of  a re- 
ligious persuasion  different  from  that  of  the  pupils, 
without  conveying  some  religious  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  ? — Taking  the  question  abstractly, 
it  is  possible  that  a master  might  teach  the  children  of 
a religion  different  from  his  own,  without  interfering 
with  their  tenets ; but  in  practice  this  interference  gene- 
rally takes  place  even  where  it  is  not  intended.  If  the 
Protestant  teacher  be  a respectable  man,  if  he  be  looked 
up  to,  and  esteemed  by,  the  children,  they  will  persuade 
themselves  that  everything  he  holds  is  right.  Seeing 
that  he  does  not  go  to  mass  on  Sunday,  a child  will  say 
“ Why  should  I go  to  mass,  when  the  master  does  not 
go?”  Hearing  that  he  does  not  go  to  confession 
or  fast,  another  will  say.  “ Why  should  1 be  compelled 
to  go  to  confession,  why  should  I fast  when  the  master 
who  is  so  good  a man  disregards  such  things  ? ” The 
same  will  happen  to  Protestant  children  in  regard  to 
a Catholic  master.  Hence  I think  it  is  practically  im- 
possible that  a teacher  of  one  religion  can  instruct 
the  children  of  another  religion  without  producing  an 
effect  upon  them. 

26603.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  where  the 
system  is  to  a considerable  extent  denominational, 
the  Privy  Council  require  that  at  least  half  the  total 
cost  of  each  school  should  be  paid  by  the  manager  ? — 
A portion  at  all  events — I don’t  know  the  precise 
amount.  But  I may  venture  to  say  that  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  England  cannot  be  suited  to 
Ireland,  where  we  are  vei-y  much  poorer  than  they 
are  in  the  sister  country  ; and  where  the  poor  Catho- 
lics have  to  build  schools  and  churches,  and  support 
their  clergy,  and  bear  many  burdens  from  which  Eng- 
land is  exempt 

26604.  Should  you  in  Ireland  be  prepared  to  pay 
that  price  for  the  denominational  system? — I think 
the  people  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  are  not  able  to 
pay  anything  for  education,  but  where  they  are  able  to 
pay,  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  them  pay  something. 

26605.  In  the  paper  you  were  good  enough  to  send 
us,  you  say  that  the  model  schools  tend  to  throw  the 
education  of  the  counti-y  into  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment— are  you  aware  that  in  England  there  is  no 
training  institution  which  is  exclusively  supported  by 
the  State  ? — I have  heard  that  training  institutions  are 
established  in  England  on  the  same  principle  as  we  get 
up  reformatories  here.  The  reformatories  are  founded 
by  private  individuals  and  mauaged  by  them,  but  the 
Government  pays  the  expenses  of  the  boys  who  are 
kept  in  them.  I believe  the  same  system  is  applied  to 
the  teachers  in  England — the  school  must  be  kept  up 
y the  Church  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  but  then 
he  candidates  preparing  to  be  masters  or  mistresses 
,lp.  tram»ng  in  the  schools,  are  supported  by  the  State, 
i at  appears  to  be  the  English  system,  and  I would 
e very  well  satisfied  with  a similar  system  for  Ireland. 

26606.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a satisfactory 
change  of  the  present  system,  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
o leland  were  allowed  to  establish  training  schools  of 
men-  own,  similar  to  those  in  England,  to  the  establish- 


ments at  Hammersmith  and1  Liverpool,  partially  aided  Fc/i.  22,  1869. 
by  the  State? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  _ — - 
that  such  a thing  should  be  done.  I think  the  people  r ,11  tml" ° " < e 

here  would  be  very  thankful  for  any  measure  of  that  Qunen 
natui'e.  As  tar  as  the  female  teacher's  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  the  matter 
because  there  are  several  convents  which  already  train 
a good  many  girls  as  school  mistresses. 

26607.  That  would  of  course  involve  a similar 
liberty  being  given  to  voluntary  associations  of  other 
religious  bodies  ? — Oh,  certainly.  I would  not  inter- 
fere with  them  at  all,  provided  they  did  not  interfere 
with  us.  I would  always  say — if  you  do  not  interfere 
with  me,  I will  not  interfere  with  you. 

26608.  Would  it  diminish  your  objections  to  the 
central  training  schools  in  Marlborouglr-street,  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  training  were  boarded  in 
houses,  under  Roman  Catholic  supervision,  by  them- 
selves ? — That  would  diminish  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
system,  but  it  would  not  remedy  everything.  Pupils  of 
different  religious  denominations  would  meet  together 
in  the  same  classes,  they  would  be  under  teachers  pro- 
fessing religious  opinions  different  from  their  own,  and 
their  religion  would  still  be  exposed  in  this  way  to 
great  danger,  and  bad  impressions  might  be  made 
either  by  the  company  or  the  teaching  of  the  place. 

26609.  Would  such  a modification  be  sufficient  to 
take  off  the  veto  which  in  some  dioceses  is  imposed  on 
teachers  trained  in  Marlborough-street? — Nothing  will 
satisfy  the  Catholic  body  now  but  denominational 
model  and  training  schools.  They  see  what  has  been 
done  in  England,  and  they  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  not  have  denominational  training  and  other 
schools  which  have  in  that  country  been  productive 
of  such  good  results. 

26610.  What  is  your  view  of  the  scheme  that  was 
sketched  out  by  Mr.  Chichester  Foitescue’s  letter  two 
years  ago  ? — There  were  some  good  things  in  it,  I 
believe,  but  I do  not  recollect  it  very  well  at  present,  as 
I have  not  read  it  lately.  As  far  as  I remember, 
he  proposed  that  in  connexion  with  the  training  schools 
there  should  be  separate  boarding-houses  for  Catholics 
and  for  Protestants,  but  that  all  under  training  should 
meet  in  the  same  classes;  that  there  should  be  a 
Pi'otestant  chaplain  for  the  Protestants,  and  a Catholic 
chaplain  for  the  Catholics.  This  part  of  the  project 
would  not  be  satisfactory ; it  retains  all  the  evils  of 
the  mixed  system ; every  thing  would  tend  to  make 
the  pupils  believe  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
another,  and  thus  religious  indifferentism  would  be 
encouraged.  The  plan  comprised  another  proposal 
something  like  that  mentioned  just  a moment  ago,  viz., 
that  any  private  person  should  have  a right  to  establish 
a model  school  supposing  he  could  provide  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  twenty  pupils  in  training,  and  that 
there  should  be  a National  school  attached  to  the 
house  with  an  attendance  of  sixty  or  eighty  children. 

This  would  be  a measure  of  great  importance  and 
utility  if  carried  out.  A National  school  with  sixty 
or  eighty,  or  one  hundred  children  frequenting  it, 
could  easily  be  established,  and  a house  capable  of 
accommodating  twenty  pupils  in  training  could  be 
opened,  provided  the  means  were  supplied  by  Govern- 
ment to  support  it.  This  part  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  pro- 
ject would  supply  the  country  with  good  teachers; 
but  unless  the  National  schools  attached  to  the  training 
school  were  denominational,  it  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

26611.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  agricultui'al 
schools  ? — I think  they  are  generally  useless  and  very 
expensive.  This  is  my  objection  as  far  as  I know  them. 

I heard  a very  distinguished  member  of  Parliament 
say  they  were  called  “ model  schools”  merely  because 
they  were  models  to  be  avoided ; I believe  that  is  the 
general  opinion  through  the  country.  But  I do  not 
refer  to  the  Albert  Institution  at  Glasnevin. 

26612.  Your  objections  arc  of  a practical  character, 
and  you  do  not  place  that  class  of  school  under  the 
religious  question? — We  object  to  them  because  they 
cost  a great  deal  of  money,  and  still  more  because  they 
are  accompanied  with  all  the  evils  of  mixed  schools. 

We  object  to  them  on  religious  as  well  as  on  econo- 
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Feb.  22,  )889.  mical  grounds.  No  one  imagines  that  they  contribute 
...  .T  7 to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  country,  in  pro- 
Cardinal  portion  to  the  amount  expended  on  them. 

Cullen.  26613.  Do  you  think  the  small  school  farms—  from 

one  to  five  acres — attached  to  some  of  the  ordinary 
National  schools  are  useful  ? — I believe,  if  the  masters 
had  for  school  gardens  as  much  land  as  they  could  culti- 
vate without  interfering  with  their  school  occupations, 
it  would  be  useful.  A place  to  live  in,  and  a small 
garden  annexed  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
the  teachers.  They  generally  suffer  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a proper  residence  near  the  school. 

26614.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  teachers  if  residences  were  more  generally 
attached  to  the  schools  ? — I think  it  would  be  of  great 
service.  The  masters  and  mistresses  oftentimes  live 
a long  way  from  the  school.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  free  them  from  this  inconvenience. 

26615.  Do  you  think  the  present  remuneration  of 
the  teachers  is  sufficient  ? — I have  always  heard  it  is 
not  at  all  sufficient  for  their  proper  Support.  Some  of 
them  may  claim  too  much,  but  they  should  get  enough 
to  enable  them  to  live  according  to  their  state.  I be- 
lieve many  of  them  get  only  £24,  with  which  it  is 
impossible  to  support  themselves. 

26616.  Should  you  object  if  any  improvement  were 
made  in  the  condition  of  the  teachers  to  a portion  of 
the  income  being  made  to  arise  from  the  number  of 
pupils  they  would  pass  at  proper  examinations,  accox-d- 
ing  to  what  in  England  is  called  “ payment  by  results  ”? 
—I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  examine  what  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  the  school.  It  would  be  an 
inducement  to  the  master  and  to  the  manager  to  see 
that  proper  attention  was  paid  to  study.  How- 
ever in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  countiy  is 
very  poor,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  master  to  keep 
a sufficient  number  of  children  to  obtain  good  l-esults. 
Hence  exceptions  should  be  made,  but  in  the  gx-eater 
part  of  the  country  payment  by  results  would  be  vex-y 
useful. 

26617.  Do  you  think  that  in  Ireland  as  much  is 
given  from  local  sources  as  can  be  or  ought  to  be  given 
towards  schools? — In  many  cases,  perhaps,  if  a little 
effort  were  made  more  would  be  given.  However  a 
.great  deal  has  been  contributed  to  undertakings  neces- 
sary  for  the  public  welfare  in  Ireland,  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  Your  lordship  will  recollect 
that  thirty  or  forty  yeai-s  ago  there  were  vex-y  few 
respectable  churches  in  Ireland.  All  our  churches 
have  been  built  veiy  lately.  There  were  no  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century ; since  that  time 
great  numbers  have  been  built  by  the  pence  of  the 
people.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  supported  by  the 
offerings  of  the  people.  Many  convents  and  colleges 
have  been  erected  in  the  same  way.  If  the  peojxle 
have  not  contributed  veiy  largely  to  the  payment  of 
the  schoolmasters,  this  is  px-incipally  due  to  their 
poveity,  and  to  the  many  demands  for  necessary 
works  of  charity  made  on  them. 

26618.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  order 
to  make  all  classes  contribute  fairly  towards  education 
that  a portion  of  the  expense  of  the  schools  should  be 
raised  by  a local  rate  ? — I don’t  know  what  the  opera- 
tion of  these  local  x-ates  would  be.  We  often  hear 
complaints  of  the  oppressive  character  and  misman- 
agement of  local  rates,  which  appear  to  be  tin-own 
upon  these  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  poox--rate  is  vex-y  unequally  levied  over 
the  couixtry ; the  rich  places  scarcely  pay  anything, 
while  the  poor  villages  and  towns  are  cx-ushed  with 
the  amount  of  the  rate.  The  same  might  happen  in 
regard  to  a school-rate ; perhaps  the  poox-er  places  would 
pay  most,  and  the  x-iclier  places  least. 

26619.  Do  you  think  it  desix-able  there  should  be 
practically  one  uniform  system  of  books  thx-oughout 
the  schools  of  Ix-eland,  or  woxxld  you  leave  managers 
free  to  select  their  own  books,  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  of  the  Boaxxl  ? — I think  this 
question  of  the  books  is  of  veiy  great  impox-tance. 
If  the  books  contain  good  matter-,  well  treated, 
.they  will  be  of  gx-eat  advantage  to  children,  not  only 


in  their  school  days,  but  in  the  course  of  their  after 
lives.  Persons  that  will  not  read  any  thing  else  will 
peruse  the  books  which  they  mastex-ed  in  school  and 
derive  great  profit  from  them.  My  opinion  would  be 
that  in  ox-der  to  px-omote  the  publication  of  good  books 
and  to  secure  a vax-iety  of  them,  the  fullest  liberty 
should  be  given  to  every  manager  of  a school  to  select 
his  own  books.  To  prevent  abuses  let  the  Boax-d  have 
axxtlxority  to  exclude  everything  treasonable,  illegal 
and  contrary  to  law  ; and  let  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities look  to  the  x-eligious  part  of  the  books.  The 
books  of  the  National  Board,  though  not  made  obli»a- 
tox-y,  are  fox-ced  in  x-eality  upon  the  people;  because 
the  country  is  obliged  to  pay  for  px-eparing  and  print- 
ing them.  Probably  £200,000  or  £300,000  have  been 
expended  in  px-inting,  in  fx-ee  gifts  of  books,  or  in  sel- 
ling them  at  reduced  rates.  This  way  of  acting  forces 
the  National  books  on  the  country,  and  px-events  the 
compilation  and  sale  of  other  books.  No  writer,  how- 
ever competent,  would  think  of  undergoing  the  labour 
of  compiling  _ and  incurring  the  expense  of  printing 
class-books,  when  he  sees  that  he  has  to  contend 
against  a monopoly  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
To  obviate  this  evil  the  selection  of  books  ought  to  be 
free.  There  would  then  be  some  encouragement  for 
authors  to  write,  and  good  books  would  appear  from 
time  to  time  ; for  the  past  the  anti-national  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  National  Board  has  put  an  end  to  all 
competition,  and  served  to  cx-ush  the  talent  of  the 
country.  I have  called  the  monopoly  anti-national, 
because  it  tells  in  favour  of  stx-angex-s ; the  compilers 
of  the  px-incipal  books  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  Dr. 
Whately,  and  others,  strangers  to  Ireland.  Irish- 
men were  scarcely  allowed  to  write  anything  more 
important  than  an  elementary  treatise  on  arithmetic. 
No  Catholic  was  employed,  except  in  compiling  the 
Third  Book— all  the  others  were  Px-otestants.  The 
value  of  the  books,  notwithstanding  this  exclusion  of 
Irishmen  and  selection  of  strangers,  is  very  trifling, 
and  many  will  agree  with  me  in  saying — that  if  all  the 
books  printed  by  the  National  Boax-d  were  sent  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  cast  out  into  the  ocean, 
Ireland  and  her  literature  would  suffer  no  gx-eat  loss. 

26620.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  your 
Eminence  would  wish  to  say  anything? — With 
your  lordship’s  pex-mission  I will  resume  my  observa- 
tions on  mixed  education.  I mentioned  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Ix-ish  bishops  in  1859.  Similar  resolu- 
tions wex-e  adopted  in  1863  and  in  1867. 

“ Resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  Irish  Bishops, 

held  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  October,  1667,  on  N ATION'AL 

“ 1.  The  assembled  bishops  hereby  x-e-affii-m  the  resolu- 
tions m reference  to  education  adopted  in  a general  meeting, 
held  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  in  Dublin,  on  the  4th  and 
following  days  of  August,  1SC3,  which  are  as  follows:— 

“ (a)  That  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  assembled  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  having  their 
attention  particularly  directed,  by  his  authority,  to  the 
National  system  of  education,  reiterate  their  condemnation 
of  the  principle  on  which  that  system  is  based — namely, 
the  principle  of  mixed  education,  as  intrinsically  unsound, 
and  as  unsafe  in  practice,  as  at  variance  with  the  interests 
of  the  Catholic  religion  and  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  their 
flocks. 

"(b)  They  object  to  the  enfox-eement.  on  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  of  a system  in  which  religion  is  unnaturally 
separated  from  secular  instruction ; in  which  the  State 
would  substitute  its  own  power  for  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  respect  to  the  education  of  Catholic 
youth,  and  by  ignoring  the  pastoral  rights  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  would  deprive  education  of  the  only  adequate 
security  for  its  religious  safety  which  the  Catholic  Church 
can  acknowledge. 

“ (e)  That  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a mixed  system  of 
education  can  compensate  for  its  inherent  defects,  or 
neutralize  its  injurious  action. 

“ (d)  That  the  constitution  of  the  model  and  training 
schools,  as  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  bishops  of 
Ireland,  evidently  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  the  Cathobc 
Church  s that  we  again  condemn  them  as  specially  dangerous ; 
that  we  again  hereby  warn  our  flocks  against  them ; and 
we  enjoin  on  our  priests  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  with- 
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,firaw  children  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour, 
io  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  to  provide  equally  good 
secular  education  for  the  youth  of  their  respective  parishes ; 
ml  that  we  require  a punctual  observance  of  the  resolu- 
t£n  adopted  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  Irish  bishops— 

a copy  of  which  we  here  subjoin,  viz. 

“‘That,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  Catholic  teachers 
bein"  trained  only  in  Catholic  model  schools,  we  direct  that 
no  priest  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  next,  term,  send  any  person 
to  be  trained  as  a teacher,  either  in  the  central  or  model 
school,  or  in  any  other  model  school,  or  in  any  way  co-operate 
with  other  patrons  of  National  schools  in  sending,  after  that 
date,  teachers  to  be  so  trained,  and  that  no  teachers  who 
shall  be  sent  to  be  trained  after  that  date  in  any  model 
school,  shall  be  employed  as  such  by  any  priest,  or  with  his 
consent.  . . 

a /cj  That  we  have  learned,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
that  in  the  dioceses  in  which  model  schools  were  introduced 
or  upheld  against  the  authority  of  the  respective  bishops, 
the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  Catholic 
children  at  them  have  been  most  successful ; that  we  con- 
gratulate those  zealous  bishops  on  that  success,  and  on  the 
fidelity  of  their  clergy  and  people. 

“ (/)  That  the  fiction  of  a mixed  attendance  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  at  ordinary  National  schools  has  been  so 
thoroughly  exposed  in  a parliamentary  report,  as  to  render  it 
quite  easy  for  the  Government  to  accede  to  the  legitimate 
claims  of  Catholics  for  the  reconstruction  of  those  frequented 
by  Catholic  children.  Those  claims  are— that  the  teachers 
be  Catholics,  approved  of  by  the  bishops  and  priests  severally 
•concerned,  that  school-books,  such  as  those  compiled  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  or  like  them  in  Catholic  tone  and  spirit, 
be  used  in  those  schools;  that  the  use  of  religious  emblems 
in  the  schools,  and  the  arrangement  for  religious  instruction 
be  not  interfered  with,  and  that  those  schools  be  inspected 
only  by  Catholic  Inspectors,  appointed  as  in  England. 

“ fa)  That  as  it  is  expedient  to  have  teachers  trained  to 
teach,  and  as  such  training,  being  part  of.  a well  regulated 
system  of  education,  is  acknowleged  to  be  justly  chargeable 
on  the  public  educational  funds,  an  adequate  portion  of  that 
public  money  is  due  to  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  for 
the  training  of  Catholic  teachers,  for  Catholic  schools  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  State ; and,  that,  as  Catholic  teachers 
cannot  have  recourse  with  safety  to  the  existing  training 
schools,  a separate  establishment  for  Catholics,  approved  of 
by  competent  ecclesiastical  authority,  is  necessary,  and 
should  be  provided  at  the  public  expense : or  Catholic 
teachers  should  be  trained  and  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense in  existing  Catholic  institutions  approved  of  by  the 
bishops. 

“ (h)  That,  as  it  is  forbidden  by  the  bishops  to  send 
Catholic  teachers  to  the  existing  training  schools,  and  as  it 
is  the  duty  of  Catholic  parents,  in  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  pastors,  to  withdraw  their  children  from  ex- 
isting model  schools,  Catholic  Commissioners  fail  in  the 
respect  and  obedience  due  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  if  they 
require  Catholic  schoolmasters  or  induce  Catholic  pupils  to 
go  for  training  or  education  to  those  schools. 

“(i)  That  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Catholic  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  effect  such  a fundamental  alteration  in  the  sys- 
tem as  will  allow  aid  to  be  granted  for  schools  exclusively  and 
avowedly  Catholic,  as  to  teachers,  books,  and  other  religious 
characteristics  ; and  that  failing  to  effect  such  change 
they  ought  to  withdraw  from  a position  in  which  they  can 
neither  do  good  or  prevent  mischief. 

“ O')  That  we  caution  our  priests  against  accepting  build- 
ing grants,  under  such  conditions  as  are  contained  in  leases 
which  the  National  Board  has  lately  prepared,  and  against 
concurring  in  the  acceptance  of  grants  on  those  conditions 
by  others. 

“2.  The  bishops  call  particular  attention  to  the  resolution 
(il)  which  declares  that  the  constitution  of  the  model  and 
training  schools  evidently  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  which  enjoins  on  priests  to  use  then- 
best  exertions  to  withdraw  children  from  them,  as  being 
specially  dangerous.  They  direct  that  that  resolution  be 
promulgated  anew  in  all  parishes  from  which  it  may  be  ap- 
prehended that  children  would  go  to  those  schools;  and 
that  priests  he  again  instructed  that  it  is  their  imperative 
duty  to  enforce  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

' 3-  They  also  direct  that  the  resolution  of  the  bishops 
assembled  in  May.  1862,  regarding  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  of  which,  in  their  meeting  of  August,  1863.  the  bishops 
required  a punctual  observance,  he  again  notified  to  all 
Catholic  managers  of  National  schools.  (See  above,  d.) 

'4.  The  meeting  decides  that  a petition  be  sent  to  Pai-lia- 
ment  praying  for  such  a change  in  the  existing  National 
s.'s  cm  of  education,  as  may  afford  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  all  the  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled.” 

To  complete  tlie  account  of  episcopal  proceedings,  in 


reference  to  education,  I must  mention  a letter  ad-  feb.  22,  1 869. 
dressed  by  the  Irish  bishops  on  the  28th  of  November,  — y 

1859,  to  Lord  Carlisle,  in  which  they  ask  for  the  cardinal'01106 
denominational  system.  Then  we  have  a letter  written  Q'uiien. 
in  reply  to  that  document  on  the  28th  of  November, 

1859,  by  Mr.  Cardwell.  Again,  there  is  a long  letter 
written  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  on  the  18th  of  March, 

1860,  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  which  ample  reasons  are- 
assigned  to  prove  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  de- 
nominational system  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  useful 
to  insert  these  documents  in  connexion  with  the  present 
evidence.  At  a later  date,  a letter  was  written  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  George  Grey,  in  which  the  bishops  again 
explain  their  reasons  for  wishing  for  the  denominational 
system.  This  second  letter  refers  to  that  class  of  mixed 
schools,  about  which  your  lordship  questioned  me  a 
while  ago.  They  say  that  in  some  instances,  when  no 
religious  denomination  would  be  able  to  supply  by  itself 
numbers  sufficient  for  a school,  mixed  schools  might 
be  established  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  passage  is  at  page  6 of  the  copy  before  me. 

This  letter  was  referred  by  Sir  George  Grey  to  the 
National  Board,  to  be  examined  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  were  requested  to  state  to  him  what  answer  they 
wished  to  be  given  to  it.  Though  the  letter  was  signed 
by  all  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  with  one  exception,  the 
Board  refused  to  give  any  answer,  or  to  take  into 
consideration  the  complaints  of  the  bishops.  They 
say  they  continue  to  believe  that  the  policy  they  have 
hitherto  pursued  is  as  wise  and  sound  as  it  has  been 
successful.  They  beg  to  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  departux-e  from  it  by  making  the  observations 
on  the  memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pi-elates  which 
the  letter  of  Sir  George  Grey  invites  them  to  offer. 

This  letter,  published  by  order  of  Parliament,  was  far 
from  giving  an  exalted  idea  of  the  consistency  of  the 
Commissioners,  for  they  had  often  entered  into  ex- 
planations with  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  Presbyterians,  and  the  manifestations  of  their 
firm  resolve  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the 
Catholic  prelates  who  represent  a great  proportion  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  was  not  calculated  to  render 
the  National  Board  popular  in  the  country,  and  to  in- 
crease its  influence. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  I think  it  is  quite 
clear  from  the  authorities  produced,  that  the  feeling  of 
Ireland  is  in  favour  of  denominational  education. 

Those  who  are  in  high  rank,  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
poor,  always  prefer  it  to  the  mixed  system.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  employed  to  advance  it,  the 
mixed  system  has  made  no  great  progress  in  Ireland. 

There  are  at  present  4,267  schools,  of  which  the  patrons 
are  all  Catholics,  4,819  of  which  the  teachers  ax-e  all 
Catholics,  2,360  sclxools  ixx  which  the  pupils  ax-e  all 
Catholics,  and  2,024  schools  in  which  the  minority 
consisting  either  of  Protestants  or  Catholics  does  not 
exceed  nine  on  the  roll,  or  about  three  in  attexxdance. 

All  this  proves  that  the  people  are  xiot  attached  to 
the  mixed  system  of  education.  About  six  millions  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  promoting  it — free 
gx-ants  of  books  and  other  school  requisites  have  been 
libex-ally  made, — and  every  possible  encouragement  has 
beoxi  given  to  the  system,  and  still  the  schools  ax-e  ixot 
mixed  to  any  great  extent. 

26621.  Your  wish  is  that  the  px-imary  schools,  ex- 
cept in  those  exceptional  places  to  which  you  have 
referred,  should  become  denominational? — Yes,  my 
lox-d,  denominational  wherever  they  can  be,  and  re- 
cognised as  denominational  where  all  the  children 
are  of  the  same  religion.  Let  the  Catholics  have 
tlxeir  own  schools ; let  the  Protestants  have  their  own 
schools,  and  that  can  be  done  in  almost  every  part  of 
Ireland.  If  there  be  any  particular  localities  where 
such  a thing  cannot  be  done,  let  there  be  other  provi- 
sion xnsule  adapted  to  tlie  place ; but  let  not  the  general 
good  of  the  countx-y  be  interfered  with  because  there 
are  a few  children  in  certain  localities  not  sufficient  to 
form  a deuominsitional  school  for  themselves. 

26G22.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — The  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  having  been  touched  on 
just  now,  I am  anxious  to  ask  your  Eminence  if  you 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  have  any  more  remarks  to  make  upon  it? — If  I had 
— — the  arrangement  of  educational  matters,  the  first  thing 

CardinainenCe  ^ wou^  look  to  would  be,  what  character  the  system 
Cullen.  of  education  was  to  take.  Was  it  to  be  denominational 
or  mixed.  If  it  were  to  be  mixed,  I would  say  that 
it  cannot  be  carried  out  in  this  country;  whatever 
arrangements  you  make  will  not  render  it  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  But  if  it  be  agreed  to  adopt  the 
denominational  system,  it  will  be  easy  to  render  it 
acceptable  to  all.  Gentlemen  will  then  be  found  willing 
to  engage  in  managing  it,  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  mixed  system.  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  have  very  great  in- 
fluence with  their  flocks.  Their  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  an  educational  plan  would  be 
always  of  great  value.  But  as  long  as  the  system 
is  mixed,  they  cannot  cordially  co-operate  in  managing 
it.  Influential  lay  Catholic  gentlemen  agreeing  with 
their  bishops,  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  take  any 
part  in  extending  mixed  education  through  the 
country.  To  remove  all  conscientious  objections,  and 
to  enable  all  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  education, 
the  denominational  system  ought  to  be  established. 
That  being  done,  I would  not  object  to  a mixed  Board, 
formed  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  others.  Let  there 
be  Catholic  bishops — let  there  be  Protestant  bishops — 
let  there  be  Presbyterian  ministers,  if  you  wish,  because 
all  these  have  influence  with  their  respective  bodies, 
and  let  the  board  be  properly  constituted  of  persons 
who  will  attend  to  the  business  of  the  education  of 
the  country.  If  that  were  once  done  I think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  and  extend- 
ing national  and  religious  education.  There  would  be 
no  difference  about  the  books,  every  class  would  have 
its  own ; there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  the  train- 
ing schools,  because  they  would  be  denominational ; 
you  would  have  no  religious  jealousy  about  the  ordinary 
schools,  for  they  would  be  under  their  own  respective 
bodies. 

2GG23.  I think  I understood  your  Eminence  to  say 
that  whether  any  modification  of  the  present  system 
was  carried  out,  or  the  denominational  system  adop- 
ted— that  in  either  case  you  preferred  the  principle  of 
the  constitution  of  the  present  Board,  to  that  of  a paid 
Board  1 — I think  paid  Boards  do  not  succeed  in  Ire- 
land, or  have  not  succeeded  up  to  the  present.  If  you 
have  a mere  paid  Board,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
body  acting  under  Government,  and  representing  the 
views  of  the  Government,  and  the  people  do  not  wish 
the  Government  should  interfere  in  educational  mat- 
ters, any  more  than  in  the  religious  matters  of  the 
country. 

26624.  In  your  opinion  would  not  a paid  Board 
place  the  education  of  the  country  more  under  the 
control  of  the  State  than  a representative  Board? — In 
my  opinion  such  would  be  the  effect  of  having  a paid 
Board  and  I do  not  think  it  desirable  that  either  the 
education  or  the  religion  of  the  country  should  be  at 
all  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Religion,  without 
doubt,  would  be  looked  on  as  a mere  state-engine,  if 
there  were  a paid  Board  to  manage  it. 

26625.  Is  your  Eminence  aware  of  any  country 
where  the  denominational  system  is  carried  out  under 
a representative  Board  analogous  to  theNational  Board? 

Id  France.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  I think 

in  Prussia.  In  France  cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests, 
and  the  principal  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  J ews, 
Hugenots,  and  Lutherans  are  unpaid  members  of  the 
council  of  education,  where  they  represent  their  re- 
spective bodies,  and  protect  their  interests.  However, 
thou'di  the  council  of  education  is  thus  mixed,  the 
schools  are  commonly  denominational.  The  schools 
corresponding  to  the  population  are,  in  general,  purely 
Catholic  ; but  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have 
schools  for  themselves  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Mixed  education  exists  only  in  very  few  instances. 

26626.  Your  Eminence  stated  just  now  that  you 
thought  the  National  Board  might  be  improved  by  its 
consisting  of  persons  who  could  attend  more  regularly 
than  the  present  members.  Is  your  Eminence  aware  how 
many  members  of  the  present  Board  regularly  attend ? — 


I am  not  aware,  but  I have  heard  it  repeatedly  stated 
that  they  do  not  attend  very  regularly.  I do  not  know 
how  many  attend.  I have  heai'd  it  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the  Secretaries  do 
a great  deal  of  the  business  without  consulting  the 
Board. 

26627.  We  had  it  stated  in  evidence  to  us  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner  that  the  number  who  usually 
attend  at  the  Board  meetings  is  about  ten  and  out  of 
these  several  are  in  the  habit  of  constantly  attend- 
ing, that  these  members,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
on  the  Board,  are  consequently  fully  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  system? — I saw  a 
parliamentary  return  a few  years  ago  giving  the  attend- 
ances of  the  different  members  of  the  Board,  and  I do 
not  think  the  number  of  those  who  regularly  attended 
was  anything  like  ten.  There  were  some  members 
who  did  not  attend  at  all. 

26628.  Was  not  that  return  before  the  last  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  ? — I believe  it  was. 
As  the  Commissioners  are  now  more  numerous,  a 
larger  number  may  be  present  at  the  Board  without 
giving  the  merit  of  better  attendance  to  each  member. 
However,  I cannot  speak  with  certainty  on  the  matter, 
but  from  what  is  generally  reported,  some  Commis- 
sioners scarcely  ever  attend,  and  others  very  seldom, 
whilst  others  are  said  to  take  little  interest  in  the 
business  of  the  day  when  they  are  present. 

26629.  Is  your  Eminence  aware  that  this  is  actually 
the  practice  of  members  of  the  present  Board? — I 
cannot  make  a charge  against  any  one.  I do  not  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I merely  state  what  is 
reported. 

26630.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  now  be  convenient 
to  your  Eminence  to  conclude  your  statement  on  mixed 
education  ? — If  your  lordship  pleases  I should  be  happy 
to  do  so.  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  feeling 
prevailing  in  Ireland  amongst  the  people  and  the 
clergy,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  denominational  edu- 
cation. Let  us  now  look  to  other  countries,  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  from  their  experience  and 
their  wisdom  what  sort  of  education  is  best  suited  for 
the  people.  Beginning  with  England,  we  find  that 
denominational  education  is  recognised  by  law.  From 
the  Revised  Code  of  1868  containing  the  regulations 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  education,  it 
appears  that  every  school  aided  by  the  State,  must 
be  either  a school  in  connexion  with  some  recognised 
religious  denomination,  or  a school  in  which,  in  union 
with  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are  read  daily 
from  the  Authorized  Version.  So  that  all  the  schools 
are  required  to  have  a religious  character.  Even 
in  the  appointment  of  Inspectors,  the  Committee  of 
Council  consults  the  religious  bodies  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Article  30  before  making  representations  to 
Her  Majesty  for  the  appointment  of  Inspector's  to 
visit  schools  in  connexion  with  those  several  bodies. 
In  the  trust  deeds  also,  the  rights. of  Catholic  priests  and 
bishops  are  guaranteed,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
over  the  priest  is  provided  for  by  declaring  that  any 
priest  who  is  suspended  from  his  office  cannot  act  as 
trustee  or  manager  of  a school  whilst  under  censure. 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1861,  we  find  the  following  testimony 
to  the  feeling  in  England  in  favour  of  denominational 
education  : — 

“ We  think  that  the  existing  plan  (the  denominational 
one)  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
the  religious  character  of  popular  education.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  enter  upon  proof  of  the  assertion  that  this  is 
desirable  in  itself.  Tt  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  ot 
the  great  majority  of  persons  in  this  country  (England)  that 
it  is  desirable.  Some  evidence  has  already  been  given  upon 
this  subject  of  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to 
be  educated.  Those  of  the  nation  at  large  are  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  every  endowment 
for  the  purposes  of  educa  tion,  from  the  university  down  to 
the  smallest  village  school,  has  been  connected  by  its  founder 
with  some  religious  body , 

“ The  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  o 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  difficulties  which  they  have  thrown 
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in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  any  comprehensive  (i.e., 
united  or  mixed)  system,  and  their  practical  result  in  the 
establishment  of  the  denominational  training  colleges  and 
elementary  schools,  appear  to  us  to  place  beyond  all  doubt 
the  conclusion,  that  the  great  body  of  the  population  are 
determined  that  religion  and  education  must  be  closely  con- 
nected; and  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  principle  than 
that  which  is  the  base  of  the  present  system  would  secure  this 
result.”— (Report,  p.  310.) 

The  Commissioners,  then,  adopt  principles  quite 
opposed  to  the  mixed  system,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

“ It  has  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  securing  the  re- 
ligious character  of  education  might  be  equally  attained 
cither  by  restricting  the  teaching  given  in  the  schools  to 
points  upon  which  different  denominations  agree,  or  by 

drawing  a broad  line  between  the  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction, and  by  providing  that  the  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  at  particular  hours,  and  by  the  ministers  of 
different  denominations.  We  do  not  think  that  either  of 
these  expedients  would  be.  suitable  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
this  country . . „ , 

“ The  plan  (continue  the  same  Commissioners)  of  drawing 
a line  between  religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  con- 
finin'' the  religious  instruction  to  particular  hours,  would, 
we  believe,  be  equally  unlikely  to  succeed.  The  principal 
promoters  of  education  maintain  that  such  a line  cannot  be 
drawn,  and  that  every  subject  which  is  not  merely  mechani- 
cal, such  as  writing  and  working  sums,  but  if  connected 
with  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  mankind,  may  and  ought  to 
be  made  the  occasion  of  giving  religious  instruction.  They 
maintain  that  the  religious  influence  of  the  school  depends 
no  less  upon  the  personal  character  and  example  of  the 
teacher,  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  administers  discipline, 
upon  the  various  opportunities  which  he  takes  for  enforcing 
religious  truth,  and  on  the  spirit  in  which  he  treats  his 
pupils,  and  teaches  them  to  treat  each  other,  than  upon  the 
distinctive  religious  teaching.” — (Ibid.) 

The  Commissioners  express  very  much  what  we 
feel,  in  general,  in  Ireland.  If  this  Royal  Commission 
were  to  draw  up  a report  in  the  same  sense,  I am 
sure  it  would  be  greatly  applauded  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

If  we  now  turn  to  other  countries  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  feeling  which  manifests  itself  in  England, 
with  regard  to  mixed  education,  prevails  in  France. 
Under  Louis  Philippe,  attempts  were  made  to  spread 
mixed  education  in  that  kingdom,  and  there  were 
great  controversies  about  it  a little  before  his  fall. 
After  the  last  revolution  in  1850,  a mixed  Board, 
consisting  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jew's,  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  system  of  education  in  the 
country.  Though  the  Board  was  mixed,  its  business 
was  to  encourage  separate  or  unmixed  or  denominational 
schools.  This  appears  from  an  extract  from  a letter  of 
the  learned  Bishop  of  Arras,  Monseigneur  De  Parisis, 
then  Bishop  of  Langres.  Defending  tlie  proposed 
Council  of  Education,  then  actively  assailed  by  others, 
he  explains  his  views  in  a work  entitled  “ Verite  sur 
laLoidel’Enseignement,”pp.  9-10.  His  words  are  : — 

“If  even  this  mixture  (of  persons  of  different  religions) 
in  the  councils  appointed  to  preside  over  education,  were  to 
have  the  effect  of  multiplying  mixed  schools,  that  is,  schools 
in  which  children  of  different  religions  are  received,  it 
would  be  an  evil.  For  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools 
either  causes  scandal,  if  it  be  explicit  for  each  form  of  wor- 
ship, or  it  leads  to  indifferentism  if  it  omit  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  special  forms  of  beliefs  or  creeds. 

“ But  this  law,  far  from  favouring  this  sort  of  schools, 
and  we  beg  particular  attention  to  this  point,  this  law  is 
the  first  within  the  last  sixty  years  that  assails  them  and 
endeavours  to  diminish  their  number. 

“ We  admit  and  proclaim  that  those  mixed  schools  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakening  of  the  faith.  We 
shall  not  even  conceal  our  surprise  that  so  few  reclamations 
have  been  published  against  them.  But  we  do  not  see  how 
on  this  occasion  a law  may  be.  attacked,  which  the  first  of  all 
suppresses  them  (mixed  schools)  altogether  in  principle,  as 
contrary  to  the  general  good  order  ; interdicts  them  imme- 
diately,  in  fact,  as  far  as  possible  (Art.  26,  sec.  4) ; and 
which  for  other  cases  decides  that  they  shall  not  exist  any 
longer  except  by  a special  tolerance  of  the  Academical 
1 5°™  c 3) t0leranC<i  can  only  bc  provisional (Art. 

‘The  councils  established  by  law,  will  be  so  far  from 
producing  any  alteration  in  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  dcs- 

ned  tor  teaching,  or  any  increase  of  the  fatal  system  of 


mixed  schools,  that  we  think  they  must  lead  to  a contrary  I'tb.  22,  1869. 

“ They  will,  in  the  first  place.inevitably  produce  a greater  His  Eminence 
number  of  special  schools  for  each  form  of  worship,  because  Cardinal 
the  representatives  of  these  forms  will  be  present  to  ask  for  Cullen, 
them,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  each  of  them  to  have  such 
schools;  and  secondly,  what  is  more  important,  they  will 
ensure  much  more  than  heretofore,  the  purity  of  religious 
doctrines — (Op.  Cit.  p.  10.)” 

Writing  upon  the  same  subject,  the  Bishop  of 
Viviens  makes  the  following  observations  in  a pastoral 
letter  published  in  1850  : — 

“ It  here  becomes  my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  a rock  on 
which  this  faith  so  precious  may  suffer  a most  disastrous 
shipwreck.  'The  rock  I allude  to  is  that  indifference  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  which  is  practised  in  public,  and  as  it  were, 
in  an  official  manner,  in  certain  educational  establishments. 

In  these  houses  heresy  and  Catholicity  have  without  hesita- 
tion been  placed  in  presence  of  each  other;  there  is  a tem- 
ple for  one,  and  altars  for  the  other:  one  portion  of  the 
youth  is  obliged  to  receive  instruction  in  the  true  faith,  the 
other  an  heretical  teaching.  "What  disastrous  impressions 
must  not  be  produced  on  the  yet  scarcely  awakened  reason 
of  the  Catholic  youth  by  this  even-handed  favour,  or  rather 
by  this  indiscriminating  indifference  with  which  creeds  the 
most  opposite  have  been  treated?  "What  value  will  he 
attach  to  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  his  worship,  when  he 
will  know  that  under  the  same  roof  and  same  protection, 
these  dogmas  and  these  practices  are  represented  to  some  of 
his  fellow-students  as  so  many  superstitions?  What  idea 
will  he  form  of  the  faith  of  his  superiors,  when  he  will  see 
them  obliged  by  their  position  to  maintain  a sort  of  neutra- 
lity between  two  religions,  one  of  which  proclaims  ‘ He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me’?  Will  it  not  seem  to  this 
youth  that  his  masters  have  set  themselves  apart  from  or 
rather  above  all  questions  of  religion?  Will  he  not  be 
persuaded,  that  if  they  possess  any  personal  religion,  it  is 
only  as  a matter  of  pure  fashion,  an  external  appearance, 
that  has  no  hold  on  their  mind  or  on  their  heart?” 

Other  bishops  have  written  in  the  same  sense,  and 
since  freedom  of  education  was  introduced  under  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  denominational  and  religious 
schools  have  spread  through  the  whole  empire,  and  are 
increasing  every  day.  The  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  in  France,  published  in  1867,  states 
that  in  1 86 6,  the  number  of  children  in  schools  under  re- 
ligious— nuns  and  Christian  Brothers — was  2,037,264. 

It  adds  that  the  religious  establishments  in  1861  were 
18,836  ; in  1865  they  were  20,502  ; and  in  1866  the 
number  was  21,030.  So  they  had  increased  in  five 
years  from  18,836  to  21,030  — nearly  3,000  new 
establishments.  The  report  also  states  that  the  number 
of  lay  establishments  in  1861  was  52,344  ; in  1865, 

52,769  ; and  in  1866,  53,310.  So  the  lay  establish- 
ments had  not  increased  so  rapidly  in  proportion  as 
the  others,  and  the  average  number  of  children  in 
them  was  much  smaller — being  only  55.  In  the  reli- 
gious institutions  the  average  was  97.  As  we  learn 
from  the  statistics  just  given,  that  more  than  two 
millions  of  children  frequent  schools  directed  by  Chris- 
tian Brothers  or  nuns,  we  may  conclude  that  a great 
feeling  exists  in  France  in  favour  of  unmixed  educa- 
tion. As  to  the  schools  conducted  by  Hie  laity,  they 
are  very  much  under  religious  control,  for  the  bishop 
of  each  diocese  is  a member  of  the  Board  which  pre- 
sides over  education  in  his  department,  and  the  parish 
priest  occupies  a similar  rank  in  his  own  parish. 

Thus  we  see  that  France  does  not  differ  from  England 
or  from  Ireland  in  its  estimate  of  mixed  education. 

In  Prussia,  about  the  years  1836— ’37-38,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  there  were  great  disputes  about 
education.  Attempts  were  made  to  interfere,  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  especially,  with  the  education  of  the 
Catholics.  But  as  great  excitement  in  the  country  was 
the  consequence,  the  Government  gave  way,  and  esta- 
blished the  present  system  which  is  based  upon  religion. 

I have  here  a letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Posen,  in 
Prussian  Poland,  in  which  he  explains  this  system. 

“ Gnicsen,  1 9th  December,  1868. 

“Your  Eminence, — The  mixed  system  has  never  been 
applied  in  Prussia  to  elementary  schools ; these  have  been 
and  are  at  the  present  day  purely  denominational.  The 
revolutionary  party  as  well  outside  as  inside  Parliament,  lias 
been  at  work  for  many  years,  seeking  to  introduce  the 
7 M 2 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  mixed  system  into  these  schools;  but  so  far  it  has  met  with 

a determined  opposition  from  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

His  Eminence  The  new  Hill  on  elementary  instruction  presented  this  year 
Cardinal  to  the  Chambers  in  Berlin  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 

Cullen.  struction,  maintains  the  denominational  character  of  these 

schools  ; as  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  will  meet  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  precisely  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  party  to  this  system. 

• ■ From  what  I have  said  you  will  understand  that  our  ele- 
mentary  schools,  if  Catholic,  have  Catholic  books  and  Catholic 
teachers ; if  Protestant,  their  books  and  teachers  arc  Pro- 
testant. The  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
have  thesame  denominational  character;  those  for  training 
Catholic  teachers  have  Catholic  professors  and  Catholic 
text  books,  whilst  everything  is  Protestant  in  the  training  of 
Protestant  teachers.  The  rights  of  the  bishops  and  pastors 
are  recognised  by  our  Government  in  regard  to  the  schools 
of  their  respective  creeds,  and  are  exercised  in  harmony 
with  the  rights  which  are  claimed  by  the  State.  It  is  true 
that  those  rights  are  somewhat  limited,  and  in  particular  cases 
a collision  has  occurred,  but  on  the  principal  points  such  as 
the  superintendence  and -inspection  of  the  schools,  and  the 
approval  of  the  text-books  as  to  their  religious  bearing  our 

“ Our  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  elementary  schools 
arise  from  other  sources.  With  us  instruction  is  compulsory, 
and  every  village  must  have  its  school.  Wherever  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  the  school  is  Pro- 
testant, and  if  the  Catholics  are  not  in  a condition,  as  often 
happens,  to  open  at  their  own  expense,  and  maintain  a school 
for  themselves,  their  children  must  frequent  the  Protestant 
school  without,  however,  assisting  at  the  religious  instruc- 
tions of  the  Protestant  teachers. 

“ In  the  higher  schools  the  principle  of  mixed  schools  is 
permitted.  The  Government  does  not  patronise  or  promote 
it,  but  nevertheless  recognises  ami  permits  it.  It  depends  on 
the  Government,  indeed,  to  decide  whether  the  rectoral 
schools,  the  pro  gymnasiums,  and  the  gymnasiums  shall  be 
denominational  or  mixed;  but  then  the  Governmentordinarily 
decides  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  provincial 
authorities  or  city  councils,  &e.  Hence,  wherever  Protest- 
ant influence  prevails  the  decision  is  unfavourable  to 
Catholics.  Even  these  mixed  schools,  however,  allow  posi- 
tive religious  instruction  from  Catholic  teachers,  and  there 
is  always  one  special  teacher  for  the  Catholic  religion,  who 
is  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  and  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  with  the  approval  and  sanction 
of  the  Ordinary.  . . . 

“ I send  to  your  Eminence  a memorial  which  1 addressed 
in  my  own  name  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
which  was  presented  to  the  King.  In  consequence  of  that 
memorial  a new  Catholic  gymnasium  was  granted  to  me  for 
my  two  dioceses,  and  in  a short  time  it  will  be  opened. 

“ MiEcisr.Aus, 

“ Archbishop  of  Gniesen  and  Posen. 

“Posen,  19th  December,  1868.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  iu  Prussia  the  denominational 
system  is  established,  and  is  working  very  well. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a speech  made  by  Mr.  Gregory 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  May,  18GC,  con- 
taining some  very  good  observations,  which  I shall 
read 

“ These  efforts  to  obtain  complete  religious  freedom  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  system  at  first  met  with 
opposition.  Now  it  is  the  subject  of  universal  pride  and 
satisfaction.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Prussia  are 
stricter  even  than  in  Ireland.  Those  books,  which  Arch- 
bishop Murray  approved  of,  would  not  be  tolerated  there. 
The  greatest  jealousy  is  evinced  at  any  attempt  being  made 
to  intrust  the  teaching  of  a child  on  any  subject  connected 
with  religion,  to  any  but  a minister  or  a member  of  it.  No 
religious  instruction,  however  small  and  unimportant,  woidd 
be  permitted  to  be  imparted  by  a minister  or  teacher  of  a 
different  faith,  and  this  feeling  animates  both  Evangelicals 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Now,  as  to  teachers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  Prussia  the  normal  schools,  which  have  caused  such 
deep  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland,  are  of  a very  different 
character.  There  are  in  Prussia  normal  or  training  colleges, 
no  less  than  five  or  six  in  each  province,  established  expressly 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  young  men  purporting  to 
become  schoolmasters,  after  passing  through  the  primary 
and  upper  public  schools,  enter  the  normal  colleges  at 
eighteen  and  remain  there  two  or  three  years.  Having  gone 
through  several  examinations  by  the  masters  of  the  school 
and  the  Public  Board  of  Examiners,  they  get  their  diploma, 
which  enables  them  to  accept  the  situation  of  teacher.  This 
education  is  all  but  gratuitous,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by 
the  State.  Some  of  the  normal  colleges  are  for  Protestants, 
some  for  Roman  Catholics;  but,  while  all  are  under  civil 
surveillance  so  far  as  testing  proficiency  goes,  the  heads  are 


generally  ecclesiastic,  it  having  been  admitted  that  these- 
institutions  should  have  a religious  character.  The  result 
of  this  system  is  this — an  admirable  education  pervading 
the  whole  community,  only  two  out  of  100  not  being  able 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  a thorough  and  cordial  ac- 
ceptance of  it  by  every  religious  denomination.” 

This  extract  shows  how  well  the  denominational 
system  works  in  Prussia,  and  how  satisfactory  it  is  to 
every  class  of  the  people.  We  may  acid  that  Hr. 
Gregory's  statements  are  derived  from  Dr.  En«el 
Director  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  at  Berlin,  and  are 
impressed  with  official  authority.  (See  “Hansard” 
16th  May,  I860,  p.  1025.)  ' ’ 

In  Austria  the  denominational  system  also  prevails 
The  Catholics  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  they 
have  their  own  schools.  In  an  address,  published  in 
1849,  all  the  bishops  expressed  their  feelings  in  the 
following  words,  which  show  what  they  think  in 

regard  to  the  religious  character  of  education  : 

“ At  the  present  day  there  are  some,”  say  these  Prelates, 
“ who  pretend  to  separate  with  violence  the  body  from  the 
soul,  heaven  from  earth,  education  from  the  Church  the 
little  ones  from  Jesus  Christ.  With  words  full  of  blasphemy 
they  cry  out,  we  will  not  allow  the  little  ones  to  come  to 
Jesus  Christ — we  forbid  it.  Such  is  the  answer  which  they 
give  to  the  tender  invitation  of  God-made  Man.  Consider 
now  by  what  authority  should  your  Bishops  be  guided  in 
these  circumstances,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  oppress  then- 
souls  with  the  millstone  of  eternal  damnation,  with  which 
Jesus  Christ  threatens  those  who  impede  the  little  ones  from 
coming  to  Him (Matt.  xvii.  6.)” 

The  following  extract  from  the  Times,  of  the  13th 
September-.  1859,  shows  how  the  Protestant  schools 
were  managed 

“ The  Protestants  are  for  the  future  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion and  inspection  of  their  ecclesiastical  organs. 

“ No  books  can  be  used  in  Protestant  schools  which  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  general  conference  (Protestant) 
and  by  the  ministry  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

“ If  a Protestant  school  is  established  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  only  Protestant  teachers  can  be  employed  in  it.” 


So  that  every  advantage  was  given  to  the  Protestant 
schools.  They  were  made  denominational,  and  Protest- 
ants had  the  same  r-ights  in  them  as  the  Catholics 
had  in  their  schools.  Perhaps  the  late  revolution 
may  have  brought  about  some  changes  in  this  system 
which  prevailed  since  1859. 

In  Belgium  the  same  libex-ty  of  edxxcatioix  prevails 
as  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  Lately,  some  attempts 
have  heexx  made  to  establish  mixed  schools,  but  they 
are  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  They 
ax-e  not  irx  unison  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country — which  is  Catholic,  and  in  favour  of  religious 
education  just  as  we  are  in  Ireland.  I have  a letter 
in  my  hand  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  written  last 
September,  with  x’egard  to  a mixed  school  which  some 
benevolent  ladies  wei-e  about  establishing  in  Liege. 
They  wished  to  establish  it  pretty  much  on  the  princi- 
ples of  our  National  system,  viz.,  that  nothing  about 
religion  should  be  taught  in  it  except  the  principles  of 
commoxx  Christianity.  The  bishop  shows  that  such  an 
attempt  is  contx-ary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
Belgium.  His  letter  contains  many  good  observations, 
which  it  will  be  perhaps  interesting  to  read.  Address- 
ing the  ladies,  he  says  : — 


“ The  undertaking  projected  by  you,  judged  according  to 
your  own  programme,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Catholic  faith ; it  would  place  you  in  open 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  God,  of  which  you  say  that  you 
are,  and  intend  to  remain,  members.  You  must  not  deceive 
yourselves  on  this  point — as  a father  charged  with  the  care 
of  his  family,  as  a shepherd  responsible  for  the  souls  ol  las 
flock.  I warn  you  against  the  false  and  Altai  path,  to  enter 
on  which  you  are  pushed  by  influences  which  you  are  too 
confiding  to  distrust  as  you  ought.  , 

“Examine  more  closely  what  your  programme  sets  fortn. 
You  undertake  to  teach  in  your  school,  or  to  cause  to  e 
taught  there  at  your  expense,  the  true  faith,  heresy,  and  even 
infidelity — you  bind  yourselves  to  place  truth  and  error  on 
a footing  of  perfect  equality  ; you  promise  to  welcome  m 
your  schools  with  equal  favour  all  that  God,  the  Sovereign 
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Truth  has  revealed  and  commanded  ns  to  believe,  and  all 
tint  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has  substituted  in  place  of  the  word 
?nd  institutions  of  God  ; you  wish,  as  the  Scripture  says, 
prve  two  masters,  between  whom  there  is  an  lrreconcil- 
iihle  opposition,  and  in  your  schools  to  glorify  at  once  Christ 
!nd  Belial ! But  Jesus  Christ  will  never  tolerate  this 
divided  allegiance ; you  know  in  what  language  he  rejects  and 

C°°Sit  lie  possible  that  you  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  closing  the  doors  of  your  schools  against  the 
iniluence  of  religion,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  education; 
io  exclude  from  the  study  of  history  the  traces  of  Gods 
nrovidential  action  on  the  world,  without  which  history 
becomes  a barren  and  dry  catalogue  of  names,  and  dates, 
ind  things,  instead  of  being  a source  of  useful,  practical 
lessons ; to  sav  no  word  of  the  grand  and  beneficial  part 
that  the  Church  of  God  has  played  in  the  world  for  the  last 
nineteen  centuries ; to  withdraw  literature  from  that  spirit 

of  religion  which  has  inspired  so  many  artistic  and  literary 
masterpieces ; to  deprive  the  moral  law  of  the  support  it 
should  have  in  doctrinal  teaching,  and  to  weaken  the  sense 
of  duty,  bv  freeing  the  conscience  from  the  sanction  whicn 
faith  reveals,  and  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  effectually 
curb  the  passions  of  man?  Can  it  be  possible  that, 
fnvwttino-  what  you  owe  to  your  mother,  the  Catholic 


curb  the  passions  of  man!1  Can  it  De  possitue  may, 
forgetting  what  you  owe  to  your  mother,  the  Catholic 
Church— yet  full  of  tenderness  for  Protestants  and  J ews  and 
unbelievers,  you  would  abstain  from  placing  in  your  school- 
rooms the  crucifix,  the  sacred  figure  of  that  Saviour  to  whom 
woman  owes  all  her  happiness  as  daughter,  as  spouse,  and 
as  mother;  and  that  you  would  hesitate  to  place  bet  ore 
your  pupils  the  chaste  and  tender  image  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God,  the  ever  virgin,  the  model  of  female  virtue 
in  every  age,  in  every  rank  of  society,  in  every  condition  ot 
life?  "Would  you  deprive  your  pupils  of  the  silent  but 
penetrating  influences  which,  issuing  from  these  two  sources 
would  teach  them  that  twofold  lesson  which  comprises  all 
the  duty  of  woman,  the  spirit  of  devotedness,  and  of  unseen 
sacrifice  of  self  ? Would  you  close  against  them  that  book 
from  which  they  may  learn  attachment  to  tlieir  duty, 
strength  in  their  struggles,  resignation  in  their  bodily  pains, 
patience  in  their  domestic  trials,  fortitude  in  their  disap- 
pointments, and  the  noblest  idea  of  dignity  of  their  being, 
and  of  the  priceless  value  of  their  souls  ? 

“ As  you  told  me  that  you  are  and  wish  to  remain 
Catholics,  I explained  to  you  how  unlawful  it  was  to  aid 
directly  in  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
To  avoid  this  fault,  so  grave  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  His 
Church,  vou  now  have  recourse  to  a plan,  which  is  a strange 
one  indeed  in  Catholics.  Since,  without  violating  God’s 
law.  you  cannot  teach  heresy  and  infidelity,  you  refuse  to 
teach  Catholic  truth.  This  is  the  vengeance  you  would 
take  for  the  prohibition  laid  upon  you  by  God  against 
favouring  error.  You  announce  that  your  teachers  will 
carefully  abstain  from  all  religious  discussion.  What  is  the 
true  meaning  that  lurks  under  the  ingenious  vagueness  of 
this  phrase?  It  means  that  you  forbid  your  teachers  to 
employ  religious  influences  in  the  training  of  their  pupils; 
it  means  that  religion,  and  especially  the  Catholic  religion,  is 
to  be  excluded  from  your  schools,  as  astronomy  is  excluded 
from  them.  I admit  your  programme  declares  that  the 
teachers  will  carefully  train  their  pupils  to  cherish  tlieir 
moral  and  religious  duties.  But  do  you  not  know  that  for 
a Catholic,  there  is  no  religious  duty  which  does  not  depend 
upon  a dogma  for  its  beginning  and  its  end.  Have  you  not 
observed  that  it  is  a mere  chimera  to  think  that  we  can 
make  religious  duties  to  be  cherished,  unless  we  explain 
tlieir  origin,  tlieir  nature,  their  conditions,  their  necessity, 
and  tlieir  sanction,  that  is,  unless  wc  enter  upon  the  domain 
of  theology,  and  go  to  the  very  heart  of  Catholic  teaching  ? 
And  the  same  holds  good  of  moral  obligation.  Upon  what 
will  you  rest  respect  for  moral  obligation  ? What  support 
will  you  assign  to  it,  if  positive  doctrinal  teaching  be  no 
longer  its  basis  and  foundation  ? Without  positive  sanction 
and  teaching,  how  will  you  strengthen  for  good  the  frailty 
of  the  human  heart  ? What  barrier  will  you  oppose  to  its 
insatiable  greed  for  pleasure  and  self-gratification?  What 
consolation,  what  hope  will  you  offer  to  the  repentant?” 

This  letter  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Liege,  besides  explain- 
ing so  well  the  arguments  that  militate  against  mixed 
education,  shows  what  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Belgium  are  on  that  subject. 

Iu  Holland  a system  has  been  introduced  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  here  in  Ireland.  It  is  described 
in  a recent  letter  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Lambert  Van 
de  Winkel,  Professor  in  the  Seminary  of  Herzogenrath 
(Rolduc),  Holland : — 

“ I will  lay  before  you  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  education  in  our  country. 

“ I think  there  is  no  country  in  the  whole  world  where  so 
much  is  said  about  education  as  in  ours.  The  public  is  now 


divided  into  two  camps,  the  one  that  of  State  education  Fe//  22j  1869. 

and  neutral  schools,  the  other  that  of  denominational  schools  

and  private  teaching.  In  the  political  world,  the  Liberals,  His  Eminence 
who  are  generally  Radicals,  with  revolutionary  tendencies.  Cardinal; 
defend  the  present  education  laws,  and  the  Minister  now  in  Cullen, 
power  belongs  to  that  party;  while  the  Conservatives 
(that  is  the  orthodox  Protestants,  and  many  Catholics),  de- 
mand a revision  of  these  laws.  The  entire  Catholic  press 
and  the  bishops  join  in  this  demand,  and  call  for  a change  m 
the  law. 

“The  year  1857  brought  us  a new  law  on  pr.mary 
education";  the  year  1863  a new  law  on  imddle-class  edu- 
cation (industrial  schools  and  asylums)  and  now  we  are 
threatened  with  a new  law  on  higher  education  (Latin  schools 

l"“  The  drift  rf" all  these  laws  is  to  withdraw  the  schools 
from  all  influence  of  the  Church,  and  to  render  them  neu- 
tral as  far  as  religion  is  concerned.  The  23rd  section  of  the 
law  of  1857  on  primary  education  runs  thus: — 

“ • The  teaching  of  the  school,  while  it  confers  on  the  chil- 
dren the  benefit  of  useful  knowledge,  will  also  be  directed 
to  develop  their  mental  faculties,  and  to  train  them  to  all 
Christian  and  social  virtues. 

“ > The  teacher  is  to  abstain  from  teaching,  doing  or  per- 
mitting to  be  done  anything  that  could  shock  the  religious 
feelings  of  those  who  differ  in  religion. 

“ 1 Religious  instruction  is  to  be  left  altogether  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  school-rooms  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose  during  the  hours  when  there  is  no  school. 

“ You  see  from  this  that  the  clergy  both  1 rotestant  and 
Catholic,  are  hereby  driven  from  the  school,  and  that  the 
religious  element  is  excluded  by  law.  The  teacher  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  of  religion,  lest  he  should  give  offence  to 
some  one  or  other  of  his  scholars,  among  whom  he  will 
generally  find  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews;  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  required  to  train  them  in  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  (even  the  Jews!)  This  lie  can  really  do ; for 
the  Christianity  in  question  may  be  described  in  the  words 
of  the  ex-minister  Shorbeeke,  the  autlior  of  the  law,  as 
1 a common  Christianity,  free  from  positive  dogmas,  and 
superior  to  all  divisions  in  belief. 

“ For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  this  law,  no 
evil  effects  were  noticed.  Things  went  on  much  as  before 
especially  where  there  was  no  mixed  population  In  our 
provinces  the  teachers  are  good  Catholics  and  well  disposed 
towards  the  clergy.  But  by  degrees  the  teachers  will  be- 
come wliat  the  Government  aims  at  making  them— men  ot 
tolerant  views  who  in  order  not  to  offend  anybody  will  have 
no  reliiiion  at  all:  and,  indeed,  even  already  we  have  a large 
number  of  atheists  and  rationalists  in  the  teaching  body, 
particularly  among  those  of  the  middle  schools.  All  that 
the  Government  requires  from  candidates  for  teachersliips  is 
a diploma  of  qualification  given  after  a successful  examina- 
tion before  a board  of  examiners  appointed  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and  a certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  burgo- 
master of  the  place  he  resides  in.  Once  in  possession  of  these 
documents,  whether  he  be  infidel,  pagan,  or  Christian,  lie 
can  afford  to  laugh  with  impunity  at  all  the  doctrines  of 
our  liolv  religion,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  children  has  no  weight  with  the  judge,  he  is 
acquitted  at  once  should  any  charge  be  brought  against 
him.  . . ., 

“ Those  who  for  conscientious  or  other  reasons  are  unwil- 
ling to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  are  at  liberty 
to  send  them  to  private  ones.  This  is  the  usual  answer 
o-iven  to  the  complaints  made  to  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  non-religious  character  of  the  schools.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  any  individual  who  has  lus  diploma  may 
open  a school  where  he  pleases.  Hence,  the  Catholic  and 
dissenting  communities  can  choose  their  own  schools  and 
direct  at  will  the  teaching  to  be  given  in  them.  Of  course 
they  must  pay  the  teacher,  and  build  the  schools,  whilst  like 
the  other  citizens  they  must  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  government  schools.  They  are  just  in  the  position  of 
your  Irish  Catholics  who  have  to  support  an  Anglican 
Establishment  which  they  avoid,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  to  support  their  own  pastors,  the  Catholic  clergy. 

You  will  easily  understand  that  in  small  villages  and  wherever 
there  are  but  few  persons  who  decline  to  make  use  of  the 
government  schools,  it  is  impossible  to  erect  private  schools. 

The  Government  gives  no  aid  whatever  to  these  private 
schools,  whilst  it  pays  sonorously  and  even  with  prodigality 
the  masters  of  the  public  schools,  and  exacts  hardly  any 
contributions  from  the  scholars. 

« Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  land  is  studded  with  pri- 
vate schools,  both  Catholic  and  orlhodox-Protestnnt.  These 
orthodox -Protestants  (who  are  the  followers  of  the  famous 
Groen  Van  Printerer),  unite  with  the  Catholics  in  a deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  education  laws.” 

Tlie  bishops  of  Holland  assembled  last  August 
' published  a letter  iu  which  they  explain  their  views 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  and  declare  themselves  very  strongly  in  favour  of  of  gratitude,  of  hope,  and  of  fear,  supported  by  the  „ 
His  Eminence  denominational  arid  against  mixed  education.  This  is  which  religion  assigns  as  useful  and  necessary.  Th  = 
Cardinal  ” an  exfcract  their  letter  : — what  a good  teacher  will  endeavour  to  inculcate !fe  i 


what  a good  teacher  will  endeav 
pupils,  and  what  he  will  lead  them  t 


“The  Provincial  Council  of  Ufrecht,  held  at  Bois-Ie-  * u 

Due,  iu  1865,  command.  ‘that  the  yen-  should  not  bo  “ » of  .uch 

s; 

another  end  in  view,  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  all  wi?„„  ^ ?h,  cluldr' 

education  should  be  shaped  and  directed.  The  same  .lJ  f'  t!11"ks  differently 

chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  thus  insists  on  this  Six  TtKC , “ 
point:—1  Ihe  Church  has  at  all  times  shown  a special  soli-  nronositinns  * us  ag 
citude  about  primary  schools,  which,  indeed,  she  was  the  P uTit  p'i' 


matter  of  such  importance,  the  ecclesmtl! 
;t  intervene,  and  in  turn  If  will  ,■ 


authority  must  intervene,  and  in  turn  it  will  confer  benefit 
upon  the  school  by  procuring  additional  counsel,  linht  „ 

hell)  for  the  teacher  Tin’s  n„,l  ml , • ® . a™ 


'■md  Mlp  f,°r  r',e  teacher’  This” and  no  other  than  this  is 

!(lea  tlle  Church  has  formed  of  education ; and  this  is  tlf 

d ,5  wu  Sh>  u‘?h,'*  ’ri  t0  concerning  ? 

u all  Whoever  thinks  differently  from  this,  and  persists  1 
‘this  different  opinion  would  incur  the  censure  pronounced  bv 

soli-  1 1US  1 v"  ,n  the  S>llabus  aSainst  45th,  47th,  and  48th 


first  to  create,  and  which  she  has  ever  considered  and  cduc,tio 

designed  ns  the  means  by  which  the  young  are  to  be  taught 

the  elements  of  knowledge  and  be  formed  to  virtue.’  t ti  ^ 

“ True  virtue,  true  morality,  must  needs  come  from  the  “ Vvp 
Church,  and  by  the  Church  be  fostered  and  developed ; hv 
and  the  Church  has  never  recognised  in  this  matter  any  "k.,,.  hf 
system  other  than  that  wliieh  In  tl„.  . aC  ,le 


, was  “The  Catholic  child  m 

udered  and  education, 
o be  taught  “ The  Catholic  school  is 


necessarily  receive  a Catholic 
o of  the  most  ordinary  means 


, “ J;:.v'rn  with  use  of  all  the  educational  help  supplied 

and  the  Church  has  never  recognised  in  tin,  matter  any  „Lf  "0t  aJway?  SrCeld  “ ™aking  the  boy 

system  other  than  that  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  things  b°  ; 80  deep  ,S  thc  ab>'ss  of  irruption  k 

merely  secular,  and  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  society',  unites  u t_  „«•  ■ . , . 

religious  instruction,  and  assigns  to  this  latter  the  first  place.  the  .f"  " "1  *"  b°Unfd  ,t0  enlPl°)' 

In  those  schools  where  the  children  of  all  classes  meet,  re-  betn^ed  WWn  ® ? C^tam,  t0  be  fccessful-  These, 
1'g'Ous  instruction,  to  use  the  words  of  Pius  IX.,  1 should  ! ? • are  thc  Peoples  which  your  bishops  feei 

so  predominate  and  so  direct  all  the  other  branches  of  cdu-  Iv^'k  ’ l°  !,mpreSS  ,uP^nJ?u\  May  thelr  words,  which 

cation,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  they  should  be  looked  ” ®l,  » the  words  of  Him  in  whose  name  they  address 

on  as  mere  accessories.’  In  consequence  of  this  principle,  ^ ’ P n :'„  f,deep  and-  laSt,ln?  lmPress,on  on  your  hearts, 

the  same  glorious  Pontiff  has  condemned  the  nronosi  ion  ??|,0Clal  •'  ln  tlle  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  present 


Pontiff  has  condemned  the  proposition 
n approve  of  a system  of  education  which 


time.  Tour  spirit, 


tional  circumstances  of  the  present 
sincerely  Catholic,  and  which  has 


is  outside  thc  Catholic  faith  and  the  authority  of  thc  „ SUCb  GOn.solatl.on  *“  ,our  Painful  ministry  will  show 

Church,  and  which  aims,  or  at  least  chiefly  aims,  at  impart-  , f once  “f?"1 111  this  all-important  matter  of  Catholic 
ing  a knowledge  of  things  merely  secular,  and  of  social  life  und^tT  ] °.arc  co".fident  tha‘  whatever  the  clergy  will 


I Ins  necessary  influence  of  education  seems  to  be  better  s°ho‘, 
appreciated  by  the  leaders  of  the  infidelity  that  rules  this  age,  u!!  , 1 f ' 
so  exclusively  absorbed  in  material  pursuits,  than  by  certain  , y “S 

careless  Catholics.  These  leaders,  1 who,’  as  the  Provincial  received  by  ^ou’ 
Council  expresses  it,  ‘are  well  aware  to  what  extent  the  rpn  the  word 
true  Christian  spirit  of  society  depends  upon  the  religious  , • , , , 

education  of  thc  young,’  spare  no  pains  to  substitute  for  „ hlcl\  they 
that  education,  another  governed  by  their  own  principles.  godless  educate 
Their  aim  is  no  secret  to  any  one ; and  as  far  as  our  own  speeeh  of  Mr. 


ol  social  life  undertake  to  do  in  obedience  to  their  bishops  in  each  parish 

to  be  better  to'vards  the  ?!'ectio"-  support,  and  extension  of  Catholic 

tiles  this  a "o  ®chools>  ,as  weU  af  whatever  we  your  bishops  shall  judge  to 
n by  certain  Jeeefred  b^vm,  f,UepbCrds  °f  y0ur  souls>  wi»  b«  ^ourably 


ian  spirit  of  society  depends  upon  "Jie^eHgiSus  • ™rds  °f  the  ,Cath°|ic  bish,°Ps  °f  Holland 

of  the  young,’  spare  no  pains  to  substitute  for  m .WUC1  ';bey  so  emphatically  condemn  mixed  or 
ion,  another  governed  by  their  own  principles,  godless  education,  we  shall  add  an  extract  from  a 
* no  secret  to  any  one;  and  as  far  as  our  own  sl)eecl1  of  Mr.  Gregory,  M.P.,  already  referred  to  in 
oneerned,  it  is  openly  avowed  in  their  speeches  regard  to  Prussia,  in  which  he  points  out  the  evil  con- 
s VV  e find  some  whose  jiosition  gives  weight  sequences  that  are  derived  from  that  system  of  in- 
•<ls,  and  who  set  themselves  to  point  out  to  the  struction  : 

-.  without  fear  of  blame  or  trouble,  he  may  be  „ , • 

lth  tact  and  prudence,  to  insinuate  into  the  Education  m Holland  i_s  not  compulsory,  it  is  mixed  and 
minds  of  his  pupils  modern  principles,  even  when  they  are  P“rely  secular,  no  religious  instruction  whatever  is  imparted ; 
‘"'•on  with  certain  religious  prejudices,  such  as  H11?  exclus,oa  of  religious  instruction  dates  only  from  1857. 


enaoieu,  wim  tact  ana  prudence,  to  insinuate  into  the  , uuuulu"  1,1  noii.muis  not  compulsory,  it  is  mixed  and 
minds  of  his  pupils  modern  principles,  even  when  they  are  Parcly  secular,  no  religious  instruction  whatever  is  imparted ; 
in  opposition  with  certain  religious  prejudices,  such  as  exclusi0a  of  religious  instruction  dates  only  from  1857. 
belief  in  the  supernatural.  Others,  again,  glory  in  establish-  . 1‘ thafc  !t  was  attempted  to  give  combined  secular  and 
ing  a system  of  education  calculated  to  efface  gradually  the  rellg10.l,a  instruction,  it  having  been  imparted  on  those  points 
deep  and  irritating  religious  divisions  that  rend  society  • 0n  whlcb  botb  Cllurclies,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
and,  naturally  enough,  the  means  to  this  end  is  none  other  were  supposed  to  agree,  terminating  only  when  their  re- 
than  the  suppression  of  the  religious  convictions  themselves.  sPGctl.ve  doctrines  oppose.  ‘This  failed,’ as  well  it  might, 

Others  openly  avow  that  education  ought  to  give  the  death-  ‘ , 1,0  ^,vc  S!ltisfaction  to  either  sect.’  Those  who  favoured 
blow  to  all  religious  prejudices,  and  substitute  iu  t*'6  Present  system  think  that  bringing  together  children  of 
their  stead  a more  healthy  notion  of  the  universe  and  of  creeds  establishes  a friendly  feeling  and  diminishes  re- 
mankind ; and  as  a means  of  bestowing  on  the  people  a “S,ous  differences.  Thc  same  arguments  which  are  used  in 
true  religious  education,  too  long  denied  to  them,  they  pro-  , ,d!  aamely,  the  large  number  of  attendants  at  the 

pose  a radical  incredulity,  which  will  soar  above  all  the  ®G"°ols  is  instanced  as  a proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  system. 

particular  forms  of  religions  or  of  Churches.  Such  is  the  daese  arf- 1)10  opinions  of  the  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
language  held  by  persons  in  authority,  who  receive  sym-  g1'^!  majority  and  the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the  minis- 
pathy  and  support  from  many  others  in  books  pamphlets  tors  ofbotli  religions  is  opposed  to  the  present  system,  and  the 
and  writings  of  all  kinds.  ’ ’ great  number  of  children  attending  private,  or,  as  they  are 

“ A school  which  should  thoroughly  deserve  the  confidence  ^JSd>  ‘ Christian  schools,’ is  instanced  as  a proof  of  their 
of  Catholics,  must  not  only  respect  the  Catholic  religion  by  dis  i . *°  ‘godless  education.’  A large  and  constantly  in- 


race gradually  the  rell?io.l,a  instruction,  it  having  been  imparted  on  those  points 
hat  rend  society  • 0n  wlllcn  o01-'1  Churches,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
end  is  none  other  were  supposed  to  agree,  terminating  only  when  their  re- 
ictions  themselves.  sPGctl.ve  doctrines  oppose.  ‘This  failed,’  as  well  it  might, 
to  give  the  death-  \t0  "lvc  satisfaction  to  either  sect.’  Those  who  favoured 
d substitute  in  „ Prescnt  think  that  bringing  together  children  of 
: universe  and  of  . . . creeds  establishes  a friendly  feeling  and  diminishes  re- 
on  the  people  a hg,0l,s  differences.  Thc  same  arguments  which  are  used  in 
:o  them,  they  pro-  , land,  namely,  the  large  number  of  attendants  at  the 
iar  above  all  the  schools  is  instanced  as  a proof  of  tlie  popularity  of  the  system, 
lies.  Such  is  the  I hese  are  the  opinions  of  the  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
who  receive  sym-  Sreat  majority  .and  the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the  minis- 
iooks  pamphlets  *"ers  °f  both  religions  is  opposed  to  the  present  system,  and  thc 

’ ’ great  number  of  children  attending  private,  or,  as  they  are 


ot  Catholics,  must  not  only  respect  the  Catholic  religion  by  dislike  to  ‘godless  education.’  A large  and  constantly  in- 
not  interfering  with  it ; it  must  also  teach  that  religion,  and  c.lcasinS  body  of  malcontents  are  endeavouring  to  procure 
assign  to  it  the  place  of  honour.  In  such  a school  wh'at  is  overthrow  of  the  present  system;  and  Protestant  and 
called  social  instruction  must  be  united  as  closely  as  possi-  Y.atholic,  so  seldom  united,  join  heartily  in  this.  A very 
ble  with  religious  instruction ; and  this  latter  must  pervade  different  state  of  things  is  thus  prevalent  in  Holland  frcm 
thc  whole  training,  and  make  the  influence  of  religion  be  t lat  thorough  unanimity  which  prevails  in  Prussia.  1 


the  whole  training,  and  make  the  influence  of  religion  be 
felt  everywhere.  Its  beams  are  to  penetrate  throughout ; 
thc  text-books  should,  in  prudent  measure,  speak  of  the 
great  truths  of  faith,  of  Christian  morals,  and  of  thc 
Christian  virtues ; the  teacher,  too,  should  know  how  to  in- 
troduce these  lessons  in  their  fitting  places,  and  min«lo  them 
with  all  his  leaching.  In  a word,  in  such  a school  eduea- 


:e  the  influence  of  religion  be  *'bat  thorough  unanimity  which  prevails  in  Prussia.  His 
are  to  penetrate  throughout-  i?1,1',’  Gregory's)  informant  says— ‘It  would  appear  as  if 
•udent  measure,  speak  of  the  and  Ireland  were  on  a par  as  regards  the  system  of 

Christian  morals,  and  of  the  Jsatl0na'  education.  Intended  to  reconcile  both  religions 


to  a common  system,  that  introduced  may  be  said  to  have 
obtained  their  united  disapprobation ; and  while  we  behold 
in  Prussia  a success  almost  incredible,  after  witnessing  the 


the  first  elements  of  rcsidts  other  efforts  for  a like  purpose,  it  is  impossible  not 


be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  any  purely  secular  system 


icnls.  much  less  in  makinc  them  polite  would  infallibly  excite  the  hostility  of  those  who  wish 
n._: , ° .•»  1 ..  children  to  be  brought  u"  *i.~ 


Pagans,  whose  single  aim  is  their  personal  gratification,  t0  ,be  bro»ght  up  and  instruct 

whose  sole  motive  is  selfishness.  Xo  ; education,  properly  the  ta,t  1 w,|ich  they  themselves  profess.' 

those  who  have  Allow  me  now  to  refer  to  the  system  of  education 
as  child  of  God,  son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Tefr  to  r*  Uuited  States>  wllicl1  is  very  like  our  system  in 


to  practise  Christian  virt 
Christian.  The  Christia 
attached  bv  some  to  th< 


he  Catholic  Church,  and  heir  to  r“  “ , , ,T  7 " 

i think  and  act  as  a Christian,  and  -ueiancl  > they  call  their  schools  “ common  schools ; in 


Holland  they  call  them  “ neutral  schools;”  here  we  call 
them  “ mixed,”  but  they  are  all  pretty  much  the  same. 


attached  by  some  to  these  words,  but  the  true  Christian  The  system  is  of  old  date  in  the  United  States.  The 
virtues  founded  on  faith  in  the  spirit  of  authority,  of  charity,  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  who  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
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inland  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Then 


There  was  just  no  religion  at  all  in  it.  It  was  secular,  and  Feb.  22,  18691 
took  no  notice  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Church  of  the  “ T 

Livino-  God,  or,  except  in  the  most  incidental  way,  of  God  s His  Emnence 


education  in  jingiauu  ...  , took  no  notice  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Church  ot  the 

Education  in  America,  treats  largely  m Ins  report  except  in  the  most  incidental  way,  of  God's  n.™ 

noon  these  common  or  mixed  schools  in  the  United  H VVord  The  intellect  was  stimulated  to  the  highest  Cardinal 
“ At  page  160  he  gives  an  account  of  the  degree,  but  the  heart  and  the  affections  were  left  unculti-  Lullen- 
° lations  of  the  schools,  taken  from  the  Massa-  yated.  It  was  a system  which  trained  for  the  business  of 


ee,  but  the  heart  and  the  affections  w 

bSilnner  direct vm, ffl*  *«• 

the  tenets  of  any  particular  , ; g h „^_(C,  P 38  esact  Scicnces.  The  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  might 
chased  or  used  in  any  of  the  township  schools.  I^nap.  to,  ^ they  di(1  not  openly  inculCate  their 

S.  270  scepticism  ; and  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  schools  which  were 

In  New  York  schools  they  read  the  Scriptures  and  designed  to  train  teachers  only,  a vast  majority  were  not 

• _ livmns  According  to  Mr.  Fraser  the  same  is  Christians.  . • •.  . , . 

A At  Boston  the  rule  is  “ It  *o=  quite  M.  that  m some  schoob-the  ****** 


left-  unculti-  Cullen- 


practised  in  Boston.  At  Boston  t. 


, ,,  , , , , I,  comparatively  small — the  Bible  was  read,  and  ii. — 

i>  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  Lo],(),g  p was  said  • but  who  could  presume  to  call  that 

Christian  education f Meinly  rea^ng  the 


iT  each  school*;  the  reading  to  be  followed  by  the  Lord’; 
Prayer,  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone.”— (Regulations,  chap 
viii",  sec.  i>.) 


planation  or  comment  was  not  instruction.  What  would 
i said  of  a military  school  where  the  professors  only  read 
chapter  or  two  on  military  tactics,  but  gave  no  lessons, 


hPhilrielphin.Cind»nnthChirgo ““dtg  Stht” 


from  these  schools.  However,  the  Rev  Mr.  Fraser 
reports  very  unfavourably  of  the  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  teaching  in  them.  At  page  160  of  Ins 
report  he  says : — 

“ For  religious  instruction,  in  the  same  sense  which  we  m 
England  attach  to  the  word,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  pro- 
vision at  all  is  made  under  the  American  school  system. 


the  schools,  even  that  was  not  done ; and  so  the  y outh  of  the 
country  left  the  school  ready  in  figures,  skilful  with  the  pen, 
well  instructed  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  steam-engine,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  duty,  truth,  religion,  and  honour;  without  knowing 
the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Apostles’  Creed.  I he  re- 
sult was  stated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  that  five-sixths  of 
.i i„  „<■  Stains  rln  not  attend  anv  place  of 


imr  like'8*  sectarian  ’which,  "as  it  is  interpreted,  means  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  attend  any  place  of 

Anything  like  sectarian,  wmen,  as  F anYtIlin„  0f  public  worship.  It  was  this  which  made  a d.s  mguishcd 


anythin®’  like  doctrinal  or  dogmatic  teaching,  anything  of  public 
the  nature  of  a creed,  or  which  requires  children  to  utter  the  1 russu 
phrase,  ‘I believe,’  is  implicitly  forbidden  in  all  the  schools  , graph) 


g,  anything  of  public  worship.  It  was  this  which  made  a distinguished 
ren  to  utter  the  Prussian  remark,  ‘ I came  to  your  country  to  study  its  geo- 
ill  the  schools  ; grapliy,  its  laws,  its  institutions,  and  I find  2,000  religions 
and  nobody  believing  in  a God.’  He  believed  that  this 
lamentable  state  of  tilings  grew  out  of  the  secular  system. 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  first  reformatory  for  children,  very 
children  of  dif-  weUasked  ‘ Of  what  use  is  it  to  a commonwealth  that  its 
o not  feel  justi-  rogues  should  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  . Those 
opinion.  With  acquirements  are  only  so  many  master-keys  put  into  their 
etarianism,  and  hands  to  break  into  the  sanctuary  of  human  society. 


And  avain,  at  page  1 66  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  first,  reformatory  tor  cm  own.  very 

“As to° the  results  of  Je  a^ociatmn  of 7ogu“ shl^kVj^L^fto  read! wri^nTripTer ? Those 
ferent  religious  bell. ifs  in  the  same  With  acquirements  are  only  so  many  master-keys  put  into  their 

“ ATull,  barred  a^aina.  soetari.man,  and  hand,  to  break  into  the  .anctn.ry  of  hnm.n  ,oc,et,. 

the  wkde  religious  teaching  for  quarreli  I have  letters  from  several  Catholic  bishops  who 

Smay  speak  in  the  same  same  as  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
result  and  f think  it  does  result,  in  indifferentism,  in  a de-  Tennessee.  These  will  be  interesting,  I am  sure,  as 
predation  of  the  value  of  a creed  and  fixed  forms  of  faith,  lowing  the  general  unity  of  opinion  amongst  Catholics 

and  in  a more  thorough  acceptance  than  elsewhere  of  the  .md  Protestants  upon  mixed  or  godless  education. 


half-truth  that  ‘ He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.’ 
It  struck  me  very  forcibly— I had  almost  said  painfully— in 
America  how  little  identity  in  religious  feelings,  or  unanimity 
in  religious  habits  or  opinions,  appears  to  lie  estimated  as  a 
constituent  in  domestic  happiness.  In  no  place  have  I ever 
seen  the  principle  of 1 agreeing  to  differ  ’ in  matters  of  reli- 
gion so  thoroughly  woven  into  the  tissue  of  society.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual  to  find  two  or  three  faiths  in  one  family, 


; whose  life  is  in  the  right’  The  firat  letter  i sllaH  read  is  from  the  Catholic  Arch- 
«**W  * Baltimore,  Dr.  Spdldiag.  e ve,7  .libttBgumied 
pom  to  be  estimated  « writer  end  a native  Ameno.it  His  letter  is  written 
In  no  place  have  I ever  on  the  29th  of  December  last  to  myself . 
differ  ’ in  matters  of  reli-  , . , , T 

e tissue  of  society.  It  is  “ In  regard  to  tl.e  working  of  our  common  schools  I need 
•hrec  faiths  in  one  family,  scarcely  add  anything  to  what  I wrote  at  length  on  the  sub- 


L°dtmbandUTnd  wife"  sedating  on  the  Sabbath  (as  the  ject,  some  fourteen  years  ago  m the; 

T-ml’s  rlav  is  alwavs  called!  to  worship  with  different  con-  Schools,"  which  your  Eminence  wiU  IumI  mjiiejccona 


Lord's  day  is  always  called) 
gregations. 


volume’  of  my  Miscellanea,  beginning  about  p.  20C 
among  my  works  which  I had  the  honour  to  send  to  you 


“It  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  day  commences  with  the  among  my  works  which  I had  the  lionou.  to  e ) 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God  generally  followed  by  prayer  Eminence.  The  first dm vPa„Tful^ 

It  is  true  that  decorous,  if  not  reverent  attention  is  paid  question,  and  state  pretty  clearly  and  fuy  bj^  <• 
during  both  these  exercises;  but  the  decorum  struck  me  as  to  the  system  as  es  • throughout  Furone  the  general 

rather  a result  or  a part  of  a -a  ^ £5- 


during  both  these  exercises ; but  the  decorum  struck  me  a 
rather  a result  or  a part  of  a discipline  than  as  a result  o 
spiritual  impressions  : there  was  no  1 face  ’ as  it  had  been  th 
face  of  1 an  angel ;’  no  appearance  of  kindled  hearts.  Th 
intellectual  tone  of  the  schools  is  high  ; (lie  moral  tone 
though  perhaps  a little  too  self-conscious,  is  not  unhealthy 
but  another  tone  which  can  only  be  vaguely  described  l 


question  returns  near  the  close  of  the  paper.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  system  since  that  time  confirms  me  more  a.ud 
more  in  my  opinion  there  expressed ; crime  and  irreligion 
have  fearfully  increased  under  its  operation.  Why  will  not 
the  Government  give  your  Eminence  and  the  Irish  people 


words,  but  of  which  one  feels  oneself  in  the  presence  when  the  same  right  or  privilege  of  sepa 
it  is  really  there,  and  which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  I granted  in  England  ( 
must  call  the  ‘religious’  tone,  one  misses  and  misses  with  . , , 

regret.”  b The  following  are  some  of  th 


ihgious  on  .,  ■ Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  passages  from  the 

article  on  “ Common  Schools,”  in  the  two  volumes 
hear  one  of  the  Protestant  prelates  of  of  his  miscellaneous  works  to  which  the  Archbishop 


the  United  States,  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  who  was 
over  lately  at  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  and  who  deli- 
vered an  address  on  education  in  London,  from  which 
I.  take  the  following : — 


refers  : — 

“ So  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  tlie  system  of  common 
schools  in  this  country  (America),  is  a monstrous  engine  of 
injustice  and  tyranny.  Practically,  it  operates  as  a gigantic 


“He  was  anxious  to  lay  the  secular  system  open  before  scheme  for  prosclytism.  By  numerous  s.eci®j 
the  meeting,  because  lie  believed  it  was  a matter  of  profound  and  even  sometimes  > P,..,  .1  , ai  undermined 

interest,  not  simply  to  tl.e  Church,  but  to  the  people  of  Eng-  chinery,  the  faith  of  our  cl ddren  i g aduallj 

land,  of  every  name,  denomination,  or  sect,  that  it  should  be 


well  understood  that  the  people  of  England  should  under-  the  religion  ol  their 
1 , f . ..  j r.  i..L_ .1, — i„„„  with  the 


stand  well  what  they  were  doing,  and  not  take  another  li 
in  the  dark.  ... 

“ Mr.  Fraser,  in  liis  report,  said  that  the  intellectual  t 
of  the  schools  was  high,  and  the  moral  tone  not  altoget 
unhealthy,  but  that  the  religious  tone  was  altogether  absi 


were  done  with  the  money  of  others  ; but  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, at  least  in  part,  by  our  own  money,  it  is  really  atro- 
cious. It  is  not  to  be  concealed  or  denied  that  the  so-called 


tellectual  tone  cious.  It  is  not  to  lie  conceal, 
not  altogether  literature  of  this  country,  the 
igether  absent,  our  common  schools,  and  wh 


this  country,  the  taste  for  which  is  fostered  by 
schools,  and  which  is  constantly  brought  to 
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bear  on  the  training  of  our  children,  is  not  of  a character 
to  form  their  tender  minds  to  wholesome  moral  principles, 
much  less  to  solid  Christian  pietv.  In  general,  so  far  as  it 
professes  to  be  religious,  it  is  anti- Catholic,  and  so  far  as  it 
is  secular,  it  is  pagan.  .... 

“ The  frightful  increase  of  immorality  amom'  the  youth 
of  the  rising  generation,  especially  in  that  portion  of  the 
republic  where  the  common  school  system  is  most  fullv 
carried  out  -as  in  New  England— proves  that  there  is  some- 
tliing  radically  wrong  in  our  educational  system ; so  very 
wrong  indeed,  that  the  future  stability  of'our  country  is 
thereby  greatly  endangered.  Reflecting  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  begin  to  find  this  out,  and  to  seek  an  adequate 
remedy  to  the  constant  growing  evil,  which  threatens  in 
fact,  to  overwhelm  our  noble  country,  and  this  at  no  distant 
day  under  the  sweeping  torrent  of  popular  iniquity.  Our 
public  newspapers  are  becoming  mere  chronicles  of  horrid 
crimes— of  murders,  adulteries,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the 
disgusting  details  of  widespread  licentiousness.  . 

“ *es’  lvu  fay  not  longer  deny  it;  the  great  defect,  the 
gnawing  canker,  the  blighting  curse  of  our  educational 
system,  is  the  absence  from  it  of  a wholesome  religious  in- 
struction. Under  it  our  children  are  practically  reared  up, 
more  like  enlightened  pagans,  preparing  merely  for  this 
world  than  as  instructed  Christians,  well  and  thoroughly 
grounded  in  their  faith,  and  making  their  novitiate  for 
heaven.  And  such  being  the  case,  can  we  wonder  that  when 
they  grow  up  and  enter  upon  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  they 
ocoord.ngly  net  mm  like  pagans  torn  like  Christians,  and 
fill  the  land  with  crime  and  iniquity.” 

The  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Wood,  also  an 
American,  writes  a few  lines  on  the  same  subject, 
under  date,  29th  December,  1868,  in  which,  bavin" 
deduced  that  he  adopts  the  views  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  he  says : 

“ Our  struggle  against  these  unfortunate  public  schools  is  a 
practical  one.  We  build  school-houses,  and  pay  teachers, 
and  adopt  every  possible  means  to  withdraw  our  children, 
loping  that  at  some  future  day  a more  sound  and  equitable 
public  opinion  will  do  us  justice. 

“ bugging  your  Eminence  to  accept  the  sincere  expression 
ot  my  respect  and  veneration, 

“ I am  most  respectfully,  your  Eminence’s  humble  servant, 
“James  Woon,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.” 
The  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Keurick,  a native 
ol  Dublin,  and  a distinguished  scholar  writes  from  one 

of  the  great  Southern  States,  in  the  same  strain  ; 

“ St.  Louis,  2nd  January,  1869. 

“ With  regard  to  our  school  system,  I have  to  say  that  it 
is  in  principle  as  great  an  injustice  and  no  less  objectionable 
m its  character  than  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
supported  n.  a great  measure  by  Catholic  funds.  There  is 
no  religious  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  and  this,  as  the 
lesser  evil,  wc  prefer  to  sectarian  proselytism  by  means  of 
eiiiicatiou.  ! he  consequences,  however,  are  equally  destnu- 
m m-d  m°ralS-  In,llfIbreil<:e  *>  '’cliglOll  is  the 

I ■.  an<J  almost  necessary,  consequence  of  its  systematic 
exclusion  from  school-teaching.  Hence,  Catholics  almost 
everywhere  m the  States,  endeavour  to  provide  schools  for 
their  children  m which  they  may  receive  a moral  and  rel 
gious  education.  Although  they  have  to  pay  their  portion 
of  the  money  expended  in  supporting  public  schools  from 
" **’»“»  *h<y  “tribute  to  the 
f!i‘0USeS  'W  'sl'l,.Port  of  schools  as  if  they 
urn  r n claim  a more  equitable  division  of  the  school 
mo  cv  than  the  bad  pr,nc,plcs-for  religious  they  have 

normfi  H,  'T  ' • C0"tI?1  p,!!,lic  in  this  country 

pei  nut  tlu  in  to  receive.  How  different.  the  case  in  Canada 

simnort  fliMH  ' f'e  upon,  me  allowed;  and  those  who 
Sosei^  bnt  are ^ taxa.tion  ,br  *ch°o1 

public  money.  The  injusticePdo.ie  to  cTthobcf'  In  the 

ChS^SlimS  (,0"e  t0  Cath0liCS  in  Mand 

those  wbc  fv 1,1  oft|,'!blic  .s<'h°o1  teaching  in  the  States  for 
those  who  frequent  them  is  very  bad.  Many  Protestants 

Cathoficsl'i  t0  ( • ,Wt  T withhoM  from  ""'ting  with  the 
Catholics  in  seeking  to  have  such  a change  introduced  as 

C ndSTn'  r r 680  ,sch00's  t0  thosc  of  Canada  or  of 
- " that  Catholics  would  be  the  great 

gainers  by  the  change.  The  very  general  irrelimon  -.ml 
immorality  which  ch  irmtorire  ■ Y 

A„, V,ec  the  rising  generations  of 
„"f  CnV"ftf ‘ttributedbyavory  large  number  of  intelli- 
s ,1TU  ' C persons— -not  Catholics — to  the  school 
• « V ’ ' . , j as  godless  as  the  Constitution  itself, 
of  iniimrl  part-v  that  now  has  the  control 

n it linnUvito1 ' R'm".C  ' 1 fL;ar  VC,T  nu,ch  that  the  denomi- 
(ational  system  will  be  replaced  by  the  system  that  prevails 


to  acknowledge  the  i 
favour  of  12th  ult.,  in 
what  are  the  results  i 


here  and  in  Ireland.  The  tendency  of  modern  lih»«.r 
is  to  eradicate  religious  principle  from  society,  and  in,!! 
way  can  this  be  more  surely  effected  than  by  senaratin 
learning  from  the  influence  bv  which  it  may  be  1 ! 

restrained.”  ' J guided  and 

As  the  common  school  system  has  been  very  funv  ,j 
veloperi  iu  New  York,  tie  judgment  of  tie  fllnstiinn 
Archbishop  of  that  great  metropolis,  Most  Rev.  D 
M‘Closky,  must  be  listened  to  with  great  interest  •_! 

“New  York,  January  3rd,  1869 
’ D.EAR  Lord, — I have  the  honour 
SjSf  °f  y0Ur  Eminent  e e Cl] 
' "ich  you  request  me  to  inform  you 
Z:r'T“  ‘TT  ,-tl.i's  ci.ly  of  0"r  system  of  public 
wi  V?  S’  fl0,n,wl',cb  religious  instruction  is  excluded  or 
which  are  conducted  on  the  ‘ nuxed  principle.’ 

• I can  answer  that  so  far  as  our  Catholic  children  arc 
concerned,  the  workings  of  our  public  school  system  ha™ 
proved,  and  do  prove  highly  detrimental  to  their  faith  n,„i 
morals.  So  strong],  1„  tto  conviction  of  «£  gjgf 
pressed  upon  the  minds  both  of  pastors  and  parents  that  most 
strenuous  efforts,  and  even  enormous  sacrifices,  have  boon 
made  and  continue  to  be  made,  in  order  to  establish  and  sun. 
port  Ci.thohc  parocli.al  schools.  Wc  have  at  the  present 
moment  in  daily  attendance  at  these  schools  an  avenl 
number  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty  thousand  children 
llie  annual  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  these  school* 
does  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  • while 
the  amount  expended  for  purchase  of  lots,  and  erection 
of  pioper  school  buildings,  &c.,  considerably  exceeds  a 
million.  J * 

“ Nothing  but  the  deepest  sense  of  the  many  dangers  to 
which  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  their  children  arc 
exposed  could  prompt  Catholic  parents  to  make  such  meat 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  or  assume  such  onerous  burdens^  for 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  thev  are  thus  obliged 
through  conscientious  motives  to  support  their  own  schnnl* 
they  have  at  the  same  time  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
taxation  imposed  for  support  of  the  public  schools. 

‘I  should  remark  that  our  parochial  schools  are  free  The 
children  receive  their  education,  are  furnished  with  books, 
gratuitously. 

“YourEminencethenmayperceivehowdisadvantageously 

and  even  how  unjustly  our  public  school  system  works  for 
Catholic  parents  and  children.  We  havefrom  time  to  time 
received  partial  relief  from  appropriations  made  either  bv 
the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  or  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  state,  but  these  bear  no  proportion  to  the  actual  ex- 
penditure we  are  obliged  to  make. 

“ With  regard  to  non -Catholics,  very  many  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  earnest  minds  among  them  see  and  acknow- 
ledge the  evils  which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  our 
common  school  education.  They  see  that  the  absence  of  all 
religious  teaching  is  weakening  the  hold  which  any  distinc- 
tive creed,  or  any  special  denomination,  might  have  on  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  that  thus  growing  up  in  indifference  to 
the  religion  of  their  parents,  they  become  indifferent  to  all 
religion,  and  if  continuing  to  bear  the  name  of  Christians, 
it  will  be  only  so  long  as  it  may  remain  a popular  name  in 
the  country,  but  ready  to  be  cast  off  when  no  opprobrium 
or  reproach  will  attach  to  doing  so. 

1 * am  deeply  and  painfully  convinced  that  our  common 
schools,  as  now  organized  and  conducted,  are  gradually 
undermining  Christianity  in  this  much  favoured  land. 
Home  influence,  and  Sunday  school  training  are  all  that  are 
left  to  check  the  growth  of'  infidelity  in  the  minds  of  the 
young— but  these  are  insufficient— Protestant  clergymen 
admit  it,  and  m many  places  are  calling  upon  the  people 
to  establish  their  own  parish  schools.  The  bishops  of  the 
I rotestant  Episcopal  Church  when  lately  assembled  in 
general  convention  in  this  city,  strongly  recommended  and 
urged  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 

‘•Time,  we  hope,  may  work  some  remedy,  but  it  will  only 
be  when  the  popular  prejudices  against  sectarianism  (which, 
being  interpreted  in  the  American  sense,  means  Popery) 
will  be  more  fully,  if  not  completely,  removed. 

“ I he  main  discussions  which  took  place  on  this  subject 
were  during  the  time  of  my  distinguished  predecessor. 
Eminence  will  find  them  in  the  first  volume  c 


1 Works  of  Archbishop  Hughes.’  Tn  the  Decrees  of  11th 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (Titulus  IX.)  the  official 
declaration  of  the  Bishops  on  this  subject  is  oiven.  I may 
mention  that,  as  that  titulus  was  chiefly  prepared  by  me, 
it  expresses  nothing  but  what  I sincerely  feel  and  am 
willing  to  endorse.  Earnestly  hoping  that  your  Eminence 
and  right  rev.  colleagues  may  successfully  resist  all  attempts 
to  impose  upon  you  our  American  public  school  system, 
and  wishing  you  long  life  and  happiness, 

“I  remain,  etc., 

J.  M'Ci.oskt.” 
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The  archbishop  has  since  for  warded  a printed  account 
f the  exoenses  of  his  schools  for  the  last  year — in  N e\v 
York  and  in  the  diocese— which  does  not  extend  much 
outside  tlie  city.  There  me  24  515  children  in  Aril)' 
attendance.  The  amount  expended  m supporting  the 
schools  by  the  diocese  of  New  York  was  132,331  dollars 
nd  47  cents.  The  amount  expended  up  to  the  present 
in  purchasing  property,  sites,  and  houses  for  the  schools 
amounts  to  1,205,363  dollars  and  37  cents. 

26631.  The  Chairman. — Does  he  mention  what 
amount  or  proportion  of  public  money  they  get  for 
their  schools  1— They  get  very  little,  though  they  are 
taxed  for  the  State  or  common  schools.  I believe  a 
ereat  part  of  the  large  private  Catholic  subscriptions 
fust  referred  to  is  paid  by  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  New 
York.  This  shows  that  the  Irish  bring  with  them  to 
America  a great  feeling  against  mixed  and  in  favour  of 
•denominational  education. 

26632.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  these  schools  are  too 
exclusive  in  their  religious  character  to  get  the  aid  of 
public  money  1 — The  Government  lias  established  com- 
mon schools,  which  the  bishops  look  on  as  calculated 
to  promote  infidelity.  If  the  Catholic  people  would 
send  their  children  to  these  schools  they  would  have 
a right  to  a free  education  in  them.  As  they  cannot 
do  so  with  a safe  conscience,  they  build  schools  for 
themselves  to  which  the  State,  wishing  to  patronize 
no  other  schools  but  those  from  which  dogmatical  teach- 
in"  is  excluded,  contributes  nothing.  Catholics  may 
occasionally  get  a site  for  a school,  or  get  some  little 
assistance  from  the  State,  but  they  are  excluded  from 
.all  substantial  Government  aid.  They  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
but  they  cannot  send  their  children  to  them,  lest  they 
should  imbibe  infidel  principles.  Hence  the  Catholics 
have  to  pay  for  schools  to  which  they  cannot  send  the ir 
children,  and  besides  to  support  schools  for  themselves. 

26633.  In  fact  they  occupy  a very  similar  position 
to  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  in  this 
country  1 — I would  not  say  that  the  Catholic  schools  in 
New  York  may  be  compared  to  the  Church  Education 
schools  in  Ireland.  In  New  York  there  is  a special 
school  tax  which  Catholics  have  to  pay  for  schools 
which  they  condemn.  As  there  is  no  school  tax  in 
Ireland,  the  Protestant  supporters  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  have  to  support  only  their  own 
schools.  It  is  to  be  added  that  in  Ireland  Protestants 
have  at  their  disposal  large  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses taken  at  least  in  part  from  Catholics,  and  that — 
according  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church — 
the  property  of  each  parish  was  burdened  with  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  education  of  its  own 
children. 

Allow  me  now  to  read  a letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Newark,  a very  distinguished  man,  a native  American. 
He  has  published  many  documents  of  great  value 
against  this  common  school  system.  He  writes : — 


His  Eminence 

Cardiual 

Cullen. 


“Newark,  December  28th,  1868. 

“Your  Eminence, — I have  received  your  Eminence’s 
letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  and  take  pleasure  in  complying  im- 
mediately with  your  request. 

“The system  of  what  is  called  ‘mixed  education’  has 
been  worked  out  here  as  fairly  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  it  has  been  in  existence  for  such  a 
length  of  time  its  to  enable  one  to  judge  with  a good  deal 
of  certainty  as  to  its  effects. 

“ The  only  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  evils  of  our  American  social  system  is  to  be 
attributed  to  it,  and  how  much  to  other  causes.  Besides, 

I am  so  much  opposed  to  it,  and  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
a positive  religious  basis  for  education,  tliat  I am  afraid  that 
I am  hardly  a fair  judge. 

“ It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  American  people  estab- 
lished it  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  best  intentions.  Re- 
cognising the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  the  necessity  of 
education  in  a country,  particularly  where  universal  suffrage 
existed,  they  intended  by  means  of  it  to  fit  the  people  to 
govern  themselves.  Having,  as  a general  thing,  no  sense  of 
the  importance  of  positive  religious  doctrine,  they  also 
thought  that  this  system  would  do  away  with  religious 
strife,  and  cause  the  people  of  the  country,  made  up  of 
various  races,  to  become  more  homogeneous. 

11  I'he  Americans  take  a pride  in  their  public  school 
system,  though  they  sometimes  complain  of  the  large  and 


o-radually  increasing  school  tax,  and  the  schools  are  gene-  Fell.  22,  1889. 
rally  pretty  well  conducted.  A large  majority  of  the 
school  teachers  are,  I think,  from  New  England,  which,  as 
Archbishop  Hughes  said  in  its  praise,  ‘ is  a country  that 
exports  ice  and  schoolmasters.’  . 

“Though  these  schools  are  organized  on  the  principle 
that  all  religious  teaching  shall  be  excluded,  yet,  as  a 
general  thing,  they  are  virtually  Protestant  schools.  A 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  read  before  opening  the 
school,  and  I believe  the  Lord’s  Prayer  repeated  ; a hymn 
is  sung  in  most  of  them.  Then  there  is  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher,  who,  of  course,  colours  everything  lie 
teaches  with  his  own  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  except  in 
the  largest  cities  all  the  teachers  are  Protestants,  or  at  any 
rate  not  Catholics  ; still,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be.  done  by 
the  teacher  in  bis  remarks  upon  points  of  history,  &c., 
there  is  no  positive  religious  teaching  of  any  sort,  i lie 
result  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  American  youth  are 
growing  up  bright,  self-reliant,  irreverent,  worldly  persons, 
anxious  to  make  money,  careful,  as  a general  thing,  to 
preserve  a good  exterior,  but  for  the  most  part  without  any 
moral  restraint.  . 

“My  own  opinion  is  that  a great  deal  of  the  crime  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  private  and  public  dishonesty  which  is 
so  prevalent,  has  its  origin  in  this  system  of  mere  intellec- 
tual training  without  religion.  What  makes  it  worse,  the 
family  influence  has  been  very  much  broken  down  in  this 
country,  not  only  by  the  religious  indifference  of  the 
majority  of  parents,  ’but . by  the  too  earnest  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  placed  in 
counting-rooms,  stores,  and  workshops. 

“ Another  thing  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  injury 
to  the  national  character  and  welfare  is  that  the  public 
school  system  attempts  too  much ; over-educates  m one 
sense,  by  teaching  the  masses  branches  which  belong  only  to 
hi ,rher  education,  and  thus  disposing  them  to  think  they 
know  a great  deal  when  they  know  very  little.  In  a word, 
that  superficial  knowledge  which  is  so  dangerous,  making 
the  children  of  the  poor  discontented  with  their  lot  in  life, 
indisposed  to  anything  like  hard  work- and  this  is  one  of 
the  causes  why  all  the  professions  are  so  overcrowded  with 
persons  who  would  have  made  very  good  shoemakers  or 
carpenters,  but  miserable  physicians,  lawyers,  or  ministers. 

“ I can  readily  understand  from  its  effects,  as  exhibited 
in  this  country,  why  it-  should  be  such  a favourite  (that  is  the 
mixed  merely  secular  education)  with  the  modern  Radical 
scliool,  who  have  such  a hatred  of  the  supernatural ; it  does 
their  work  most  effectually,  and  is,  as  I believe,  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  all  dogmatic  truth. 

“I  have  said  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  the  system  as 
carried  out  in  this  country.  As  far  as  it  has  any  religion 
about  it,  it  is  Protestantism,  and  consequently  Catholics 
are  excluded  from  it,  not  by  the  law  of  course,  but  by  the 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes  tlie  faith  of  those  who  come 
under  its  influence.  In  most  of  tlie  dioceses  of  tlie  United 
States,  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  children  (in  this 
diocese  I may  say  nearly  all)  are  in  Catholic  schools ; yet, 
whilst  we  are  obliged  to  support  our  own  schools,  without 
anv  assistance  from  the  State,  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Instead  of 
Church  and  State  as  you  have  in  Ireland,  we  have  School 
and  State. 

“I  send  your  Eminence  a copy  of  a pastoral  letter,  in 
which  I touch  upon  this  matter,  and  which  will  give  you  at 
any  rate,  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  _ 

“ If  at  any  time  I can  give  your  Eminence  more  detailed 
information,  or  answer  any  particular  question  suggested 
by  your  study  of  the  subject,  I will  do  so  most  cheerfully. 

“ Hoping  to  have  the  happiness  of  meeting  your  Emin- 
ence in  Rome  next  year, 

“ I remain,  with  profound  respect, 

“ Your  Eminence’s  most  obedient  servant, 


“ i>5<  J.  R.  B ay  ley,  Bishop  of  Newark.” 

Tlie  pastoral  referred  to  is  dated  28th  August,  1868, 
and  contains  a great  deal  of  very  good  instructions  on 
the  same  matter,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  dis- 
cussing the  education  question.  I will  read  one  or  two 
passages  : — 

“ We  cannot  use  too  strong  language  to  both  clergy  and 
people,  upon  the  matter  of  Christian  education.  The  time 
has  passed  when  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  ns  on  this  point.  Experience  has  proved  that  unless 
Christian  instruction  and  discipline  are  made  to  accompany 
and  regulate  intellectual  culture,  it  would  be  better,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  for  the  individual  and  for  society,  if  he  had 
been  left  in  ignorance.  There  is  nothing  that  shows  more 
fully  how  far  the  American  mind  lias  departed  from  the  true 
idea  of  Revelation  and  real  Christian  civilization,  than  the 
absolute  manner  in  which  it  has  committed  itself,  and  the 

7 N 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  future  destinies  of  this  country  to  the  theory  of  mere 
— — secular  education.  We  may  regret  the  injustice  of  this 

His  Eminence  system  toward  ourselves,  who  are  taxed  to  support  it,  and 
Cardinal  yet  cannot  conscientiously  take  any  part  in  it ; but  as  Chris- 
t/niien.  tians,  believing  that  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christi- 

anity are  the  necessary  basis  of  any  permanent  greatness, 
we  must  mourn  over  the  folly  of  a people,  who,  whilst  they 
are  labouring  to  build  up  a magnificent  edifice,  are  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  It 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  morality  as  separated  from  religion  and 
positive  dogma.  Christian  virtue  requires  constant  self- 
denial,  and  no  person  or  people  will  practise  self-denial 
merely  to  satisfy  a sentiment. 

“ No  one  who  dwells  upon  the  result  of  the  popular  edu- 
cation of  this  country,  as  exhibited  in  commercial  and  busi- 
ness transactions,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  political 
combinations,  can  deny  that  the  whole  American  mind  is 
much  more  strongly  imbued  with  theprinciples  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  than  with  those  of  the  Christian'  catechism;  and 
whilst  all  reflecting  and  religiously  disposed  persons  are 
lamenting  over  these  things,  declaring  that  with  few  excep- 
tions there  is  no  longer  any  family  with  its  sacred  influences  ; 
no  longer  any  children  over  five  years  old;  no  longer  any 
obedience,  or  reverence,  or  honesty  ; that  our  youno-  women 
think  only  of  dress  and  amusement,  and  are  unfit  to  "be  wives 
or  mothers ; that  our  public  men  are  seeking  only  their  own 
interests ; that  real  statesmanship  has  departed  from  amongst 
us  ; that  neither  the  men  nor  the  principles  of  the  olden  time 
exist  any  longer  ; they  do  not  point  out  the  real  cause  of  all 
this,  nor  attempt  to  correct  it. 

“ It  *s  vcrv  well  to  talk  about  the  American  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  spirit  of  the  country,  but  the  American 
atmosphere,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  result  directly  from  the  whole  training  of  the 
American  mind  and  character.  Everybody  is  talking  about 
education,  the  advantages  of  education,  the  necessity  of 
education  ; and  yet,  almost  all  have  come  to  use  the  word  in 
its  narrowest  and  most  imperfect  meaning,  as  implying  mere 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  even  this  is  done 
in  tlie  most  superficial  manner,  by  cramming  the  mind  with 
facts,  instead  of  making  it  reflect  and  reason.  The  great 
majority  even  of  those  who  write  upon  the  subject 
take  no  higher  view.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
education,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  must  take  into 
account  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  his  eternal  as  well  as 
temporal  destiny  ; that  it  begins  with  almost  the  very 
beginning  ol  life  ; that  its  most  important  lessons,  those 
which  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  future,  are  learned 
in  early  youth,  and  that  if  the  heart  and  soul  be  not  then 
imbued  with  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  the  truths  of 
religion,  they  probably  never  will  be.  The  necessarily  brief 
and  imperfect  teachings  of  a Sunday-school  are  not  sufficient 
for  this  purpose;  especially  when  the  elimination  of  all 
positive  religious  truth  from  the  course  of  instruction  during 


the  other  six  days  of  the  week,  convinces  the  children  who 
arc  very  quick  in  their  appreciation  of  these  things,  that 
those  who  have  the  ordering  of  the  matter,  do  not  regard 
religion  as  of  the  first  importance,  nor  in  fact  of  any  “real 
importance  at  all. 

The  real  difficulty  is,  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
i.not  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect;  that 


the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  instead  of  inculcating 
revealed  dogmatic  truth,  as  the  only  basis  of  all  Christian 


iiioral i ty , are  preaching  politics  and  lladicalism,  and  worse 
than  all,  that  the  schools  which  have  taken  the  formation 
of  the  minds  of  the  young  out  of  the  hands  alike  of  parents 
and  ministers,  are  training  them  up  to  be  sharp  boys,  sharp 
men,  cunning  unscrupulous  politicians,  without  religion,  and 
consequently  without  morality. 

“ It  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us  the  consequences  of  all 
tins ; nor  should  we  as  Christians  and  Catholics  need  any 
one  to  teach  us  our  duty  under  such  circumstances,  living 
as  we  do,  in  a country  where  naturalism  and  its  offspring, 
indilTcrentism,  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  religion. 

“ We  beheye  in  our  holy  religion  as  the  revealed" will  of 
liod,  as  our  infallible  guide  m all  matters  of  truth  and 
morals,  and  that  the.  first  and  chief  duty  of  every  man  is  to 
labour  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul. 

“ 'v  c know  fiat  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  every 
country  are  obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  and  this,  not  owing  to  any  bad  social  organi- 
zation, but  by  the  very  order  of  God’s  providence  in“  this 
world,  and  that  consequently  they  have  neither  time  nor 
oppon  unity  to  become  solidl'v  learned.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  best  and  only  real  education  is  that  which  fits  men 
to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  various  conditions  of  life  in 
wiiicii  God  has  placed  them,  and  to  prepare  them  for  another 
and  a better  world,  that  ‘an  humble  peasant  is  better  than 
" an<1  M,at  a!(  th!s  .forced,  superficial 


“As  the  pastors  and  spiritual  guides  of  our  people  •.  • 
our  duty  to  keep  these  important  truths  in  regard  to  !*  ? 
true  condition  in  this  world  and  the  real  end  of  his  exist?,!5 
ever  before  them,  as  their  only  preservative  from  .the  fah! 
humanitarian  systems  which  are  so  prevalent  in  our  d? 
and  which  tend  to  pervert  the  whole  order  of  society.”  }’S’ 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Bishop  of  Newark’ 
pastoral,  which  with  the  other  documents  ahead* 
quoted,  shows  pretty  clearly  that  in  the  United  Statw 
the  feeling  is  very  much  against  mixed,  and  in  favour 
of  separate  education  for  Catholics. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  education  in 
the  UnitedStatesbythefollowing  decrees  of  the  Plenary 
Synod  of  Baltimore,  held  in  October,  1866,  which  ar 
signed  by  seven  archbishops,  thirty-seven  bishops  two 
procurators  of  bishops,  and  two  abbots — in  all  .forty- 
eight  dignitaries ; — ■ ’ 

“The  experience  of  every  day  shows  more • and  more 
plainly  what  serious  evils  and  great  dangers  are  entailed  iron, 
Catholic  youth  by  their  frequentation  of  public  schools  in 
this  country.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  system  of  teaching 

therein  employed,  that  it  is  not  Dossible  to  ® 

Catholics  from  ii 


, . . , , !g  through  its  influence,  danger  to 

their  faith  and  morals,  nor  can  we  ascribe  to  any  other  cau«e 
that  destructive  spirit  of  indiflerentism,  which  has  made  and 
is  now  making  such  rapid  strides  in  this  country,  and  that 
corruption  of  morals,  which  we  have  to  deplore  even  in  those 
of  tender  years.  Familiar  intercourse  with  those  of  fab 
religions,  or  of  no  religion;  the  daily  use  of  authors  who 
assail  with  calumny  and  sarcasm  our  holy  religion,  its 
practices,  and  even  its  saints,  these  gradually  impair  in  the 
minds  of  Catholic  children,  the  vigour  and  influence  of  the 
true  religion.  Besides,  the  morals  and  examples-  of  their 
follow-scholars,  are  generally  so  corrupt,  and  so  great  their 
licence  in  word  and  deed,  that  through  continual  contact 
with  them,  the  modesty  and  piety  of  our  children,  even  of 
those  who  have  been  best  trained  at  home,  disappear  like 
wax  before  the  fire.  These  evils  and  dangers  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  our  predecessors,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  decrees.” 


“ (“)  Whereas  many  Catholic  children,  especially  tho'e 
born  of  poor  parents,  have  been  and  are  still  exposed  in 
several  places  of  this  province,  to  great  danger  of  losing  their 
faith  or  morals,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  masters  to  whom 
their  education  may  safely  be  entrusted ; we  consider  it  ab- 
solutely  necessary  that  schools  should  be  established  in  which 
the  young  may  be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  faith  and 
morality,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  instruction  in  letters. 
(Council  of  Baltimore,  No.  33.) 

"(b)  Whereas  the  books  generally  used  in  schools  contain 
much  that  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  our  faith,  inac- 
curate statements  of  our  doctrine,  and  even  historical  false- 
hoods, whereby  the  minds  of  the  young  are  filled  with  error 
to  the  grave  peril  of  their  souls,  the  interests  of  religion  and 
education,  and  the  credit  of  the  United  States  imperatively 
demand  some  remedy  for  so  great  an  evil  (ib.  34). 

. (0  Whereas  the  character  of  the  public  education 


given  m tnese  provinces  is  generally  such  as  to  promote 
heresy  by  insensibly  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
the  false  principles  of  the  sects,  we  warn  all  pastors  to 
use  their  best  diligence  to  secure  a Christian  and  Catholic 
education  for  children,  and  to  take  care  that  the  children  do 
not  read  the  Protestant  Bible,  nor  recite  the  hymns  or 
prayers  used  by  other  religions.  They  should  be  vigilant, 
therefore,  lest  books  or  practices  of  this  kind  be  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  to  the  peril  of  faith  and  piety.  All 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sects  should  be  resisted  with 
firmness  and  moderation,  care  being  taken  to  ask  the  co- 
operation of  those  in  authority.  (Baltimore,  No.,54.) 

“Now,  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  sole  remedy  for  these 
most  serious  evils  and  inconveniences,  in  our  judgment,  is 
this : that  schools  be  erected  in  every  diocese,  near  each 
church,  in  which  Catholic  youth  may  be  imbued  with  litera- 
ture, and  a liberal  education,  as  well  as  with  religion  and 


education,  in  which  the  pupil  studies  a little  of  everything 
anu  learns  nothing,  is  an  evil  rather  *' ' ■ ° 


only  tends  to  puff  him  up  and  make  him  discontcntedVith 
le  more  humble  and  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 


former  Plenary  Council.” 

We  exhort  the  bishops,  and  considering  the  dreadful 
evils  that  spring  from  a bad  system  of  education,  we  implore 
them  by  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  take  care  that 
1 schools  should  be  attached  to  every  church  in  their  dioceses, 
and.  if  necessary,  and  where  circumstances  allow,  let  them 
provide  suitable  masters  at  the  expense  of  the  church  to 
which  the  school  is  attached.”  (lb.,  54.) 

In  Canada  the  same  feeling  prevails  as  in  the  United 
States  amongst  Catholics.  In  Lower  Canada,  where 
the  population  is  Catholic,  the  schools  are  denomina- 
tional. There  were  always  Catholic  schools  for  Catho- 
lics ; latterly  Protestants  have  got  the  same  privileges 
a:;  Catholics.  They  have  schools  of  their  own,. and 
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- ecial  provisions  are  made  for  maintaining  tliese 
schools  independently,  giving  full  satisfaction  to  tlie 
Protestant  population.  Mr.  Chauveau,  who  is  Minis- 
erof  Public  Instruction,  when  over  here  two  or  three 
I rears  a<'0,  stated  he  had  done  everything  in  his  power, 
'though  a very  zealous  Catholic  himself,  to  give  the 
same  educational  rights  to  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada  as  Catholics  enjoy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eraser  in 
I his  report,  page  311,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions:— 

. ;-Tlie  provisions  demanded  as  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  Protestant  education  in  Lower  Canada  are  as  follow : — 

“That  there  shall  be  a separate  Protestant  Super- 
intendent and  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; the  latter  to 
represent,  as  fairly  as  may  be,  the  leading  Protestant 

denominations.  . . 

“More  perfect  protection  of  the  rights  ot  the  minority  m 
the  disposal  of  their  school  taxes. 

“A  removal  of  ‘the  manifest  injustice’  in  the  dependence 
of  the  Protestant  school  districts  on  the  boundaries  which 
may  be  fixed  for  parishes  and  municipalities. 

"The  recognition  of  a rule  that  all  provincial  aid  granted 
to  education  by  Parliament  should  be  distributed  between 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  departments,  according 
to  the  population  they  respectively  represent. 

“A  guarantee  securing  the  permanence  of  all  the  higher 
Protestant  educational  institutions,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported altogether  by  local  rates  or  public  grants,  to  the 
Protestant  population. — Fraser , p.  312,  text. 

And  may  we  not  here  stop  to  ask  if  such  protection 
be  granted  to  a small  minority  of  Protestants  in  Lower 
Canada,  why  should  not  equal  rights  be  guaranteed  to 
the  Catholics  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ? Why  should  not  their  interests 
and  wishes  be  attended  to  and  respected  when  so  much 
is  done  for  the  few  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  1 
Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  adds : — 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  purely  Catholic 
schools  of  Lower  Canada,  the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
of  the  pupils  is  carefully  attended  to.  A large  proportion 
of  the  teachers  are  members  of  religious  orders,  and  the  skill 
and  success  with  which  the  Christian  Brothers  discharge 
their  duty  in  these  respects  is  well  known.  I presume,  also, 
that  relin-ious  instruction,  though  probably'  of  a less  dogmatic 
and  definite  character,  is  given  in  the  Protestant  dissentient 
schools.  The  law,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  to  the  cure,  priest, 
or  officiating  minister,  the  exclusive  right  of  selecting  the 
books  having  reference  to  religion  and  morals,  for  the 
children  of  his  own  religious  faith  in  the  schools. — Fraser , 
p.  313. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  winds  up  his  account  of  America 
with  the  following  observations,  expressing  his  opinion 
that,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  mixed  educa- 
tion is  an  absurdity,  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
operation  in  a way  to  satisfy  any  party : — 

“The  fact  remains,  that  mixed  schools,  with  religious 
instruction  occupying  a definite  place  in  their  programme, 
are  a phenomenon  hardly  to  be  met  with  on  the  American 
Continent.  No  compromise  and  no  comprehension  have  yet 
been  discovered  sufficiently  skilful  to  appease,  or  sufficiently 
tolerant  to  embrace,  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Christian  com- 
munities. It  was  so  in  the  United  States;  it  was  so,  though 
less  prominently,  in  Upper  Canada;  it  is  so,  though  in  still 
smaller  proportions  here.  It  looks  almost  like  a law  of 
human  nature  that  it  shall  be  so  everywhere.” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Upper  Canada  where  the  Catholics 
are  in  the  minority,  and  the  Protestants  in  the  great 
majority.  Protestant  schools  were  here  long  established, 
just  as  Catholic  schools  existed  for  a long  period  in 
Lower  Canada.  If  things  were  to  he  equitably  arranged, 
the  system  introduced  into  this  last-mentioned  pro- 
vince should  have  been  applied  to  Upper  Canada. 
However,  where  Protestants  were  in  a majority,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  compel  Catholics  to  attend  their 
schools,  and  to  establish  the  system  so  unfavourable 
to  Catholics  which  prevails  in  the  United  States.  This 
plan  was  resisted  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  quarrelling  on  the  matter  it  was  agreed 
that  wherever  five  families  should  unite  in  asking  for 
a school  of  then-  own  denomination  that  such  a school 
should  be  established.  In  this  way  the  requirements 
of  the  Catholic  minority  are  now  provided  for.  I 

ave  aletter  here  from  the  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese 


of  Halifax  in  which  he  describes,  in  a few  words  the 
whole  system  as  it  now  exists: — 

“ The  law  as  your  Grace  is  aware,  permits,  in  Upper 
Canada,  in  mixed  districts,  five  Catholic  heads  of  families 
who  object  to  send  their  children  to  a common  school,  to 
establish  a separate  or  Catholic  school,  if  they  can  show 
twenty  children  desirous  of  attending. 

“ These  five  families  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  common 
schools,  they  receive  a proportionate  shave  of  the  public 
funds,  granted  by  the  legislature. 

“Their  teachers  arc  trained  in  the  normal  school  and 
allowed  every  privilege. 

“ There  are  in  Canada  two  Catholic  normal  schools  under 
the  direction  of  clergymen  and  of  nuns  of  the  Ursuline 
order. 

“ A Catholic  journal  of  education  is  published  monthly  at 
the  expense  of  Government. 

“ If  a parisli  or  district  is  too  poor  to  establish  a Catholic 
school,  two  districts  are  allowed  to  be  united  and  one 
school  established  in  the  border. 

“ The  law  in  New  Brunswick  permits  the  fullest  freedom  in 
educational  matters  in  that  province  ; any  teacher  holding 
a certificate  of  qualification  can  establish  a school  in  any 
place,  and  if  he  can  show  an  attendance  of  twenty- five,  he 
receives  share  of  the  public  money  according  to  his  class  as 
a teacher,  even  though  there  may  be  several  other  schools  in 
existence  in  the  same  district  or  town. 

“ Religious  instruction  can  be  given  without  any  restric- 
tion in  all  such  schools. 

“The  common  school  system  has  been  established  too 
recently,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  judge  of  its  results. 

“ In  Halifax  city  for  which  a law  was  specially  made 
under  which  Commissioners  are  allowed  to  grant  to  schools 
under  the  control  of  religious  denominations,  a share  of  the 
public  money,  the  only  conditions  required  being  that  the 
schools  are  entirely  free,  and  that  they  may  be  visited  by  an 
Inspector. 

“ These  schools  receive  <£2,500  of  the  public  money. 
Thirteen  years  ago  separate  schools  could  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Nova  Scotia,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prejudices 
of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  objected 
to  the  scheme,  because  it  involved  some  additional  taxation.” 


Feb.  22,  1869. 

His  Eminence 

Cardinal. 

Cullen. 


The  recognition  of  Catholic  schools  in  Upper  Canada 
in  the  way  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  not  obtained 
without  a long  struggle.  Every  concession  was  actively 
opposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  a Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  chief  superintendent  of  Education  in  Upper 
Canada,  but  in  the  end  the  cause  of  justice  triumphed, 
and  freedom  of  instruction  was  established.  To  show 
how  anxious  the  Catholics  were  for  this  boon,  1 give 
some  extracts  from  documents  published  at  Toronto 
during  the  discussion  of  the  question.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bruy  ere  defending  the  claims  of  Catholics  writes  : — 

“A  denominational  law  with  the  motto  ‘Protection  to 
all favour  to  none,’  authorizing  all  religious  bodies  recog- 

nised by  the  State  to  establish  and  govern  their  own 
schools,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  dictator  of 
the  education  office,  is  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  great 
problem  which  now  perplexes  our  legislators  and  politicians 
convulses  our  country  with  painful  dissensions  and  discord. 

. In  a letter  lately  addressed  to  me  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Canada, says — ‘Let  the  denominational  system  be  intro- 
duced without  showing  favour  to  any  particular  creed,  but 
allowing  all  denominations  to  have  their  own  schools  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  views;  government  grants  being  given 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  children  frequenting 
such  schools.’  I will  add”  (continues  Mr.  Bruyere)  “ that 
Catholics  will  never  submit  to  the  common  school  system. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  heartily  dis- 
gusted with  it.  A large  portion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  most  intelligent  of  all  denominations  protest  loudly 
against  it.”  (Pamphlet  printed  in  Toronto,  1857.) 

And  here  let  me  add  that  on  the  10th  March,  1857, 
the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  the  Bishop  of  Three  Rivers, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Tloa  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  just  mentioned,  congratulating 
him  on  the  opposition  he  had  given  to  the  common 
schools. 

« * My  lord,  we  hasten  to  express  to  your  lordship  the  heart- 
felt satisfaction  with  which  we  behold  your  present  exer- 
tions towards  obtaining  for  the  Catholics  of  Canada  the 
enjoyment  of  their  inalienable  rights  of  having  free  schools 
for  their  children. 

“ ‘ You  are  upheld  in  your  endeavours  by  the  teachings  of 
sovereign  Pontiffs,  a decree  of  the  I st  Council  of  Quebec, 
and  the  example  of  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world,  who 
are  unanimous  in  proclaiming  that  mixed  schools  are  dange- 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  rous,  and  that  Catholics  should  neglect  nothing  in  securing 

for  their  children  a religious  together  with  a secular  educa- 

His  Eminence  tion.  Indeed  it  constitutes  a riaht  no  less  sacred  for  Catho- 
Cardinal  li(.s  t|lall  thilt  0f  bringing  up  their  children  in  their  religion 

Cullen.  — and  to  refuse  it  to  them  is  to  strike  at  the  religious  liberty 

insured  by  the  Constitution  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

“ • We  cannot,  therefore,  but  most  cordially  concur  with 
the  appeals  which  you  make  that  this  all-important  right 
may  not  any  longer  be  a dead  letter  on  the  pages  of  our 
legislation."  (Pamphlet,  Toronto,  1857,  p.  103.) 

The  Bishop  of  Montreal,  the  Bishops  of  Can-ha, 
Bytown,  and  St.  Hyacinthe  also  expressed  their  con- 
currence in  the  sentiments  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ( ib . ). 

So  fay  for  the  feeling  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  in  regard  to  mixed  education.  I 
shall  now  close  my  quotations  from  so  many  sources, 
by  referring  to  the  highest  authority  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Pope,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
and  Christ’s  vicar  on  earth,  having  been  consulted 
upon  this  important  matter,  addressed  in  the  year 
1 864  a letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Friburg,  in  Germany, 
who  at  that  time  was  defending  the  rights  of  religion 
over  the  school  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Baden.  I take  the  following  extracts  on  the 
mixed  system  from  this  important  letter  : — 

“ At  vero  cum  liujusmodi  perniciosissima  docendi  ratio 
sejuncta  a Catholica  lide  et  ab  Ecclesia;  potestate  maximo  sit 
hominibus,  et  socictati  darano,  dum  agitiu-  de  litteris 
sevorioribusque  disciplinis  tradcndis,  ac  de  educations  cur- 
anda  in  scholis  publicisquc  institutis,  qua;  lionestioribus 
socictatis  classibus  sunt  destinata,  ecquis  non  videt  multo 
graviora  mala  ct  damna  ex  hac  methodo  derivare,  si  eadem 
m populares  inducaturscholas.  Etenimin  liisce  potissimum 
scholis  omnes  cujusque  e populo  classis  pueri  vel  a teueris 
minis  sanetissiims  nostra;  religionis  mysteriis,  ac  prsecep- 
tionibus  scdulo  sunt  erudiendi,  et  ad  pietatem  morumque 
honcstatcm,  ct  ad  religionem  civilemque  vivendi  rationcm 
accurate  formandi,  atque  in  cisdem  scholis  rcligiosa  pncscr- 
tim  doctrina  ita  priinarium  in  institutione,  et  educatione 
locum  habere,  ac  dominari  debet,  ut  aliarum  verum  cog- 
nitiones,  quibus  juventus  ibi  imbuitur,  veluti  adventicias  ap- 
parcant.  Quaproptcr  juventus maximis  exponitur  periculis, 
nisi  ejus  in  memoratis  scholis  institutio  arctissimo  cum  re- 
ligiosa  doctrina  vinculo  consocietur.  Cum  igitur  populares 
scholiB  ad  populum  religiose  formandum  ejusque  pietatem, 
ct  Christianam  morum  disciplinam  fovendam  sint  pra;sertim 
statutaj,  iccirco,  omnem  Ecclesia:  curam  sollicitudincm  et 
vigilantiam  pra;  cmteris  educationis  institutis  sibi  mcrito,  at- 
que  optimo  jure  semper  vindicarunt.  Ac  propterca  consilia, 
conatusque  arcendi  a popularibus  scholis  Ecclesia:  potest- 
atem  proficiscuntur  ex  animo  eidem  Ecclesia:  summopere 
adverso,  atque  ex  studio  extingucndi  in  populis  divinum 
sanctissinue  lidei  nostra;  lumen.  Quocirca  Ecclesia,  qua; 
casdem  fundavit  scholas,  summa  cura  studioquc  eas  semper 
cst  prosecuta,  illasque  veluti  potiorem  ecclesiastics  sum  auc- 
toritatis  ac  regiminis  partem  consideravit,  et  qiuccumque 
carum  ab  Ecclesia  scjunctio  maximum  eidem  Ecclesia: 
ipsisque  scholis  affcrt  dctrinicntum.  Ii  autem  omnes  qui 
pcrperam  eonlendunt,  Ecclesiam  debero  salutarem  suam 
moderatricem  vim  erga  populares  scholas  deponere,  aut 
intermettere,  iidem  nihil  aliud  profecto  vcllent,  quam  ut 
Ecclesia  contra  divini  sui  auctoris  mandat  a agerct,  et 
gravissimo  ollicio  curandi  omnium  hominum  salutem  sibi 
divinitus  commisso  dcesset.  Certe  quidem  ubi  in  quibusque 
loeis,  regionibusque  pernioiosissimum  liujusmodi  vel  sus- 
ciperetur,  vel  ad  exitum  perduceretur  consilium  cxpcllcndi 
a scholis  Ecclesia;  auctoritatein,  ut  juventus  misere  expon- 
eretur  dainno  circa  fulein,  tunc  Ecclesia  non  solum  deberet 
inteulissimo  studio  omnia  conari  nullisquc  curis  unquam 
pareere,  ut  eadem  juventus  necessariam  Christianam  insti- 
tutionem,  et  cducationcm  liabeat,  verum  etiam  cogeretur, 
omnes  fideles  monere,  eisque  declararc  cjusmodi  scholas 
Cal  holies  Ecclesia;  adversas  hand  posse  in  conscientia  fre- 

The  following  is  a literal  translation  of  the  preceding 
letter : — 

“ But,  if  this  detestable  system  of  education,  so  far  re- 
moved from  Catholic  faith  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
becomes  a source  of  evils,  both  to  individuals  and  to  society, 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  higher  teaching,  and  in 
schools  frequented  by  the  better  class,  who  does  not  see. 
that  the  same  system  will  give  rise  to  still  greater  evils,  if  it 
be  introduced  into  primary  schools?  For  it  is  in  these 
schools,  above  all,  that  the  children  of  the  people  ought  to 
be  carefully  taught  from  their  tender  years  the  mysteries 
and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  be  trained  with 
diligence  to  piety,  good  morals,  religion,  and  civilization. 
But  in  these  same  schools,  religious  teaching  ought  to  have 


such  a,  leading  place  in  all  that  concerns  education  and  in- 
struction, that  whatever  else  the  children  may  learn  should, 
appear  to  be  subsidiary  to  it.  The  young,  therefore,  are 
exposed  to  the  greatest  perils  whenever,  in  their  schools 
education  is  not  most  closely  united  with  religious  teaching 
Wherefore,  since  primary  schools  are  established  chiefly  to 
give  the  people  a religious  education,  and  to  lead  them  to 
piety  and  Christian  morality,  they  have  justly  attracted  to- 
themselves,  in  a greater  degree  than  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, all  the  care,  solicitude,  and  vigilance  of  the 
Church.  The  design  of  withdrawing  primary  schools  from 
the  control  of  the  Church,  and  the  exertions  made  to  carry 
this  design  into  effect,  are,  therefore,  inspired  by  a spirit  of 
hostility  towards  her,  and  by  the  desire  of  extinguishing 
among  the  people  the  divine  light  of  our  holy  faith.  'Jhc 
Church  which  has  founded  these  schools,  has  ever  regarded 
them  with  the  greatest  care  and  interest,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  the  chief  object  of  her  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
government,  and  whatsoever  removed  them  from  her 
inflicted  (serious  injury  both  on  her  and  on  the  schools^. 
Those  who  pretend  that  the  Church  ought  to  abdicate  or 
suspend  her  control  and  her  salutary  action  upon  the 
primary  schools,  in  reality  ask  her  to  disobey  the  commands- 
of  her  divine  Author,  and  to  be  false  to  the  charge  she  has 
received  from  God  of  guiding  all  men  to  salvation  ; and  in 
whatever  country  this  pernicious  design  of  removing  the- 
sehools  from  the  ecclesiastical  authority  should  be  enter- 
tained and  carried  into  execution,  and  the  young  thereby 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  their  faith,  there  the 
Church  would  be  in  duty  bound  not  only  to  use  her  best 
efforts,  and  to  employ  every  means  to  secure  for  them  the 
necessary  Christian  education  and  instruction,  but,  more- 
over, would  feel  herself  obliged  to  warn  all  the  faithful,  and 
to  declare  that  no  one  can  in  conscience  frequent  such 
schools  as  being  adverse  to  the  Catholic  Church.” 

Perhaps  it  may  now  be  asked  why  I have  collected 
tlu;  testimonies  of  so  many  lay  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities upon  the  question  which  we  are  examining. 
My  answer  is,  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  meet  that 
we  should  appeal  to  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
others,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  when  we  find  that  the  chief  pastors 
of  the  church,  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  care 
of  feeding  the  flock  of  Christ,  unite  among  themselves- 
and  with  the  Holy  See  in  holding  any  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  we 
Catholics  bow  respectfully  to  their  teaching,  and  em- 
brace the  doctrines  they  propound.  The  teaching  of 
the  bishops  of  the  world,  sanctioned  by  the  decision  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  has  with  us  a decisive 
authority.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  words  of 
Vincent  of  Lerins  (Commonit.  c.  2)  : “ Hind  est  verum 
et  Catholicum  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab- 
omnibus  creditum  est;”  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
saying  of  St.  Augustine  (contra  Donatist.)  : “ Secures 
judicat  orbis  ten-arum.” 

I have  now  to  refer  to  a mixed  system  attempted 
in  British  India,  which  has  been  very  unsuccessful. 
In  a Parliamentary  Report  upon  the  Indian  Territories, 
No.  VI.,  published  in  1853, 1 find  an  account  of  several 
mixed  schools  existing  at  Agra,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
other  places  in  India,  in  which  Hindoos,  Mahomedans, 
and  Christians  are  assembled  together.  Mr.  Halliday, 
a Government  officer,  being  examined,  gives  the  follow- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which  religion  is 
managed  in  these  schools : — 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Bible  is  proscribed  in  tiie  Gov- 
ernment schools,  it  is  put  into  the  Government  school 
libraries  universally,  and  the  students  are  allowed  to  the  top- 
of  their  bent,  to  read  it  from  beginning  to  end.  I will  not 
say  that  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  but  when  you 
consider  that  they  have  to  read  and  be  examined  in  Milton, 
in  Johnson,  in  Addison,  in  Abercromby’s  ‘Moral  Philosophy, 
and  in  a variety  of  books  of  that  class  ; and  looking  also  to 
the  sort  of  examination  which  is  required  of  them,  and  the 
full,  complete,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  of  which  those  books  treat,  which  is  expected  from 
those  young  men,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  can  do 

nothing  without  knowing  that  which  appears  sprouting  upon 

the  surface  of  every  one  of  those  books  at  all  times.  It  has- 
been  truly  said  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  in  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  we  are  not  conscious  ourselves 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  amount  of  Christian  teaching 
involved  in  a thoroughly  classical  English  education,  inde- 
pendently of  all  direct  efforts  at  conversion.  It  renders 
necessary  a knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  I may  say 
knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  those 
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„...n„  men  who  have  that  peculiar  desire  to  improve  thern  - 
> , l which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
fre  perfectly  able  to  receive,  and  perfectly  desirous  of 
fnllmvino-  out;  the  consequence  is,  that  they  do  read  and 
study  the  Bible,  nobody  objecting  to,  or  standing  in  the  way 
Th',;r  so  doing.  I believe  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the 
Ttible  in  the  Hindoo  College  of  Calcutta,  than  there  is  in 
any  public  school  in  England.”  ( Report , p.  56.) 

Kev  Dr.  Carr,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  India>  and  Vice-President  of  the  Elphin- 
stone  College,  Bombay,  in  his  evidence  confirms  Mr. 
Halliday’s  testimony,  and  shows  that  moral  or  religious 
tiaets  were  permitted  in  the  schools  (question  9589) : 

« It  shall  form  no  design  of  the  society  to  furnish  religious 
books  a restriction,  however,  very  far  from  being  meant  to 
preclude  the  supply  of  moral  tracts,  or  books  of  moral 
tendency,  whi<;h,  without  interfering  with  the  religious 
tendencies  of  any  person,  may  be  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
understanding,  and  to  improve  the  character,  (lb.  p.  158.) 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  mixed  education  in  those 
schools  ? Has  it  produced  beneficial  results  1 Has  it 
tended  to  promote  Christianity!  Let  us  hear  the 
testimony  of  officials  of  the  Government,  or  other 
English  gentlemen  residing  on  the  spot  and  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  those  mixed  schools. 

Mr.  Marsham,  a Government  officer,  when  examined, 
says  (<2-  8597) — 


“ Those  natives  who  have  received  a superior  education, 
and  through  that  education  have  been  raised  above  the 
absurdities  of  their  creed,  arc  still  found  to  be,  perhaps,  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  Christianity.”  (lb.  p.  28.) 


Right  Rev.  Dr.  Carr  was  asked  ( Q.  95S4) — 

« Does  your  lordship  think  that  a purely  secular  education 
is  likely  to  create  a spirit  of  infidelity?  A — It  has  created 
it  to  a very  great  extent ; a great  part  of  the  young  men  who 
have  been  educated  in  that  school  (Elphinstone,  Bombay)  are 
complete  infidels  as  regards  their  own  creed.”  (Ib.  p.  137.) 

In  the  next  answer  he  adds — 

« They  are  not  only  infidels  as  to  their  own  system,  but 
they  have  been  supplied  with  the  objections  of  European 
infidels  to  Christianity." 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  being  asked  ( Q.  9991) — 

“ Has  the  result  of  the  course  of  education  been  favourable 
or  otherwise  to  the  youths  so  instructed  ? A — The  Gov- 
ernment course  of  education,  so  far  as  it  has  produced  any 
effect  has  tended  to  undermine  the  convictions  of  the  native 
mind  in  Ilindooism.”  (Ib.  p.  180.) 

Q.  9992— 

“ Has  it  tended  to  supply  the  place  of  Ilindooism  with  any 
purer  faith?— It  has  not;  it  has  conducted  the  students,  so 
far  as  it  has  operated,  to  Deism,  and  to  the  rejection  of  all 
religion." 

Q.  9993— 

Further  even  than  Deism  ? — In  some  casesopen  Atheism 
has  been  professed  by  some  of  the  alumni  of  the  Government 
schools,  but  I should  not  say  that  that  prevailed  to  a very 
great  extent.”  Dr.  Charles  adds,  in  his  next  answer,  that  the 
natives  “ Are  no  longer  Hindoos  in  principle,  even  while 
they  adhere  to  the  observances  of  Ilindooism.  (Ib.) 

Some  other  witnesses  call  the  natives  flippant  infi- 
dels. 

The  Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  A.M.,  was  examined  : — 

“9939.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  the  Committee 
what  has  been  the  conduct,  or  what  is  your  impression  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  without  any  religious  instruction  ? — In  Cal- 
cutta I found,  during  a short  residence  there,  that  those 
who  are  taught  in  the  Government  schools  are  almost  to  an 
individual,  open  and  bitter  infidels.  In  Benares,  owing  to 
various  circumstances,  there  is  no  open  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity on  the  part  of  those  who  are  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
but  there,  as  elsewhere,  they  cease  to  be  Hindoos — and 
generally  the  impression  spreads  among  them,  that  all  reli- 
gions arc  t he  work  of  priests  and  therefore  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. (I It.  p.  173.) 

“9940.  You  have  probably  heard  the  expression  used,  that 
the  Government  system  produces  “ flippant  infidels,”  is  that 
the  description  which  you  would  be  prepared  to  give  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Government  schools  ? 
—It  is  so,  in  reference  to  Calcutta,  but  not  in  reference  to 
Benares,  and  some  other  places  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 

‘‘  994 1 . What  has  been  the  result  in  reference  to  the  schools 
of  Benares,  and  those  in  the  Upper  Provinces  ? — In  the 


Upper  Provinces  by  far  the  greater  number  have  remained  Feb.  22,  1S69. 
quiet  conformists  to  Ilindooism,  owing  to  the  immense  - 

native  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  while  in  Cal-  His  Eminence 
cutta,  owing  to  the  different  state  of  society  there,  they  Gardmal 
have  come  out  as  scoffers  at  Christianity,  and  as  practical  '-'Uiten. 
enemies  to  their  own  religion.” 

Thus  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  other  passages 
of  the  same  tenor  from  the  Parliamentary  Report,  but 
the  few  extracts  we  have  given  appear  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  working  of  the  mixed  system  in  India, 
and  to  show  that  it  lias  not  been  productive  of  good 
effects. 

You  will  allow  me  to  illustrate  the  same  subject 
with  an  example  found  here  at  home.  The  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  In- 
quiry, 1827,  gives  an  aceouut  of  a literary  institution 
which  was  opened  in  1814,  in  Belfast.  By  the  rules 
of  this  institution,  persons  of  different  religious  views 
were  admitted  to  be  professors,  with  the  obligation  of 
not  teaching  anything  that  would  give  offence  to  any 
of  their  pupils,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  others.  The 
system,  indeed,  was  very  like  that  of  the  National 
Board,  as  appears  from  the  following  declaration,  pub- 
lished on  the  Sth  February,  1822,  by  the  professors : 

“That  they  owe  to  the  public  to  pledge  themselves 

as  they  hereby  do  that  they  will  continue  the  same  strict 
impartiality  which  they  have  hitherto  observed,  and 
never  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  religious 
faith  of  any  of  their  pupils  of  whatever  denomination, 
and  that,  in  particular,  they  will  always  treat  with 
deference  and  respect  the  religious  establishments  of 
the  empire.”  However,  notwithstanding  that  pro- 
fession, great  complaints  of  proselytism  were  heard. 

The  matter  became  so  serious,  that  Government  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  Three 
of  the  Commissioners  reported  in  favour  of  the  insti- 
tution. Two  others,  Leslie  Foster  and  J.  Glassford, 
protested  against  the  report,  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  many  Arians  and  Socinians  teaching  in  the  school 
who  infected  the  pupils  with  their  particular  opinions. 

To  show  how  dangerous  those  who  were  examined  on 
that  inquiry  considered  mixed  education,  I will  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  their  examinations. 

The  first  is  from  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor — who,  I suppose,  was  the  learned 
Dr.  Mant.  He  was  asked  whether  it  was  proper  that  a 
person  not  believing  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  should 
teach  the  Hebrew  language.  ITe  says : — 

“ I do  consider  it  impossible  that  any  person  can  give  in- 
struction to  a class  in  the  Hebrew  language,  without  mixing 
up  in  that  instruction  his  own  views  upon  particular  points 
of  theology.  Upon  that  account,  I should  say,  if  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  guard  the  profession  of  religion  as 
taught  in  the  institution,  it  is  right  there  should  be  a barrier 
thrown  around  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  language.  If 
the  Professor  of  Greek  gives  lectures  upon  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, I should  then  think  it  necessary  there  should  be  the 
same  guard  as  to  the  Greek  Professorship,  which  I proposed 
in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  Hebrew.  My  observation  is 
grounded  upon  this  general  principle ; I do  think  it  impos- 
sible that  any  person  can  give  lectures  competently,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  or  in  the  Greek  language,  supposing, 
what  must  be  supposed,  that  the  lectures  in  the  Hebrew 
language  contain  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament ; and 
supposing  that  the  lectures  in  the  Greek  language  contain 
instruction  in  the  New  Testament.  I do  think  it  impossible, 

I say,  that  lectures  can  be  given  in  those  languages,  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  conveying, 
at  the  same  time,  particular  notions  of  theology.” 

If,  according  to  this  learned  prelate,  students  learning 
Hebrew  or  Greek  from  a heterodox  professor,  were 
exposed  to  great  danger  of  being  infected  with  heretical 
opinions — must  it  not  be  admitted  that  Catholic  chil- 
dren are  liable  to  still  greater  risks  in  National  schools, 
when  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  masters  explain  to 
them  the  lessons  on  Scripture,  and  morality,  found  in 
the  National  school  books? 

Dr.  Cooke,  who  died  lately,  was  examined  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  pointed  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  a professor  of  one  religion  may  act  upon  the 
children  of  a different  persuasion,  and  shake  or  destroy 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  their  convictions.  What  he  says  is  clearly  applicable 
. to  Catholic  children  in  National  schools,  under  Pres- 
niK  imminence  - 

Cardinal"  byterian  managers  or  masters. 

Cullen.  “ It  strikes  me,”  he  says,  “ that  a system  of  edueationex- 

cluding  religion  is  the  worst  thing  possible  for  any  country. 
If  the  master  teach  no  religion  to  the  boy  (I  mean  in  case  of  a 
boarding  school,  where  the  master  comes  into  the  place  of 
a parent),  we  will  scarcely  expect  much  religion  in  the 
man.  It  is  true  the  opportunities  of  the  master  are  more 
frequent  than  those  of  the  professor ; it  is  also  true  that 
the  department  of  a professor  may  not  immediately  con- 
nect i tself  with  religion.  But  the  character  of  the  professor 
will  inculcate  his  peculiar  religious  principles  more 
effectually  than  any  lectures.  If  the  public  character  of  a 
professor  be  Arian  or  Soeinian,  it  will  be  vain  to  bind  him 
not  to  inculcate,  his  opinions.  His  literary  character  and 
influential  position  will  do  the  work  for  him  most  effec- 
tually, and  no  matter  what  his  department  may  be,  upon 
the  religious  opinions  of  his  pupils  his  own  religious  charac- 
ter will  make  more  or  less  impression.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  modern  education  has  been  that  the  concerns  of 
religion  have  been  made  to  bend  to  the  imaginary  interests 
of  literature  and  science.  livery  instructor  of  youth  should 
teach  religion  either  by  word  or  character;  and  this  prin- 
ciple is  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  education  of  candidates 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.” 

He  was  asked  then — 

“ Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  regulation  that  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry  should  have  the  power  of  interfering 
upon  the  subject  of  religion  ? — The  guardians  of  education 
should  first  take  care  that  his  religious  principles  are  good, 
and' then,  as  occasion  offers,  he  should  be  as  free  as  others 
to  impress  them  on  his  pupils.  He  should  not  teach  reli- 
gion instead  of  chemistry,  but  his  private  conversation 
should  be  religious.” 


Rev.  Mr.  Stevelly,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
gives  some  facts  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  working 
of1  mixed  education,  and  show  how  easily  Catholic 
students  in  Trinity  College  were  induced  to  change 
their  religion  by  the  company  they  kept,  or  by  the  influ- 
ence of  temporal  motives.  Having  been  asked  whether 
the  Belfast  institution  would  be  a safe  place  for  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church, 
replied : — 


“I  think  it  would  be  just  as  good  as  any  other  school 
they  could  be  at.”  The  question  was  then  put— “ You  think 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  their  principles  being  tampered 
with?”  Answer — “ I think  quite  the  contrary.  Conceiving, 
as  I do,  the  Church  of  England  to  approach  nearer  than  any 
other  to  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  I think  it  must  f>ain 
by  members  of  other  creeds  haying  an  apportunity  of 'be- 
coming intimately  acquainted  with  its  tenets  and  practices. 
1 know  three  young  gentlemen  who  had  been  Presbyterians, 
and  who  are  now  candidates  for  fellowship  in  Trinity  Collen-e 
Dublin  ; and  many  zealous  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  could  be  named  who  had  been,  when  they  entered 
Trinity  College,  Roman  Catholics.  In  Trinity  College 
Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  arc  admitted  without 
signature ; and  they  afterwards  find  that  the  opinions  of  the 
ot  so  very  discordant  with  their 
. to  suppose ; they  find  that  there 

are  very  profitable  employments  which  they  can  get  into, 
and  they  begin  to  question  whether  they  might  not  attend 
to  those  without  hurting  their  consciences.  In  consequence 
of  which  there  arc  many  Presbyterian  families  in  this  town 
whose  sons,  being  sent  to  Trinity  College,  have  become 
Church  of  England  men,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  have 
remained  Presbyterians.” 


Church  of  England  a 


Rev.  James  Carlile,  afterwards,  I believe,  resident 
or  paid  Commissioner  of  National  Education  in  Dub- 
lin,  gave  some  account  of  the  number  of  Arians  in 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  from  whoso  teaching  Dr.  Cooke 
apprehended  so  much  danger.  He  was  asked 

“ Can  you  form  any  general  opinion  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  the  Svnod  of  Ulster  are  Arians  at 
present?— I really  dare  not;  there  was,  for  example,  one 
whom  we  used  to  consider  an  Arian,  that  disavowed  Arian- 
lsm  upon  oath  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
Commons.  I have  no  means  of  knowing  the  proportion, 
i have  heard  it  stated  upon  hearsay  that  there  may  be  from 
a fourth  to  a third  of  the  .Synod  Arians  ; but  I dare  not  sav 
that  it  is  so.” 

Questioned  about  signing  professions  of  faith,  he 
says : — 

“ I do  not  look  upon  the  signature  of  a confession  of  faith 


as  at  all  a guard ; it  is  rather  sometimes  a cloak  under  which 
men  creep  into  such  seminaries,  and  we  dare  not  ouestinn 
them.-  After  submitting  to  such  a test  we  are  obliged  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  orthodox,  because  thev 
have  been  put  to  their  oath  and  have  avowed  themselves  so 
whilst  the  whole  of  their  conduct  may  aim  at  sapping  the 
foundations  of  orthodoxy.” 


This  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Presbyterian  practices,  shows  that 
promises  on  the  part  of  professors  not  to  interfere 
with  the  religion  of  pupils  cannot  well  be  trusted  and 
are  not  always  carried  out.  And  if  this  were  the  case 
in  a high  class  academy,  such  as  that  of  Belfast,  where 
the  students  were  of  a rank  able  to  defend  their  own 
rights,  what  are  we  to  say  of  National  schools  under 
Protestant  or  Presbyterian  management  and  tuition 
in  which  the  children  are  poor,  uneducated,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  those  under  whose  control  they  are 
placed. 

Allow  me  now  to  trespass  still  further  on  your 
patience,  whilst  I call  your  attention  to  a primary 
school  which  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
I suppose  it  comes  within  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  examine  into  its  state*  and  to  see 
whether  any  change  ought  to  be  made  in  it — I re- 
fer to  the  Hibernian  Military  school.  It  is  within  a 
mile  and  a half  of  where  we  are  sitting.  This  school 
was  founded  just  100  yearn  ago,  in  the  year  1769.  It 
was  a purely  Protestant  school  up  to  the  year  1839. 
It  has  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money  since  its  foun- 
dation. Mr.  D’ Alton  in  his  History  of  the  County 
Dublin  says  that  the  State  had  given  to  it  before  1827, 
£240,000.  Since  then  it  has  cost  still  more.  In  the 
years  1861-62-63,  it  cost  according  to  a Parlia- 
mentary Report,  £58,000.  The  Hibernian  school  was 
instituted  exclusively  for  the  children  of  soldiers ; but 
though  more  than  one-half  of  the  soldiers  recruited  in 
Ireland  ai-e  Catholics,  the  rale  of  the  school  was  from 
itslirst  origin  down  to  1839  that  all  the  children  ad- 
mitted into  it  should  be  brought  up  Protestants.  This 
rule  was  changed  in  1839  ; but  the  practice  injurious 
to  the  lights  of  Catholics  was  introduced,  that  only 
one-third  of  the  children  can  be  Catholic,  whilst  two- 
thirds  are  Protestant. 

26634.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  restriction  main- 
tained at  the  present  moment  ? — It  is  maintained  up 
to  the  present  day;  but  in  1839,  a new  charter  was 
granted  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  school,  which  con- 
tains a clause  exempting  the  Catholics  from  attending 
at  any  Protestant  religious  service,  so  the  Catholics 
are  now  entitled  to  the  free  profession  of  their  religion. 

26635.  At  the  present  moment  there  is,  I think,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  as  well  as  the  Protestant? 
— Yes,  since  1839  there  has  been  a Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  but  there  was  no  Roman : Catholic 
officer  or  person  of  any  station  employed  in  the  school 
up  to  1861.  This  matter  was  brought  before  Par- 
liament at  that  time,  and  orders  were  given  to  appoint 
some  Catholics.  But  there  was  no  Catholic  appointed 
until  the  year  1865,  when  one  master  was  selected.  A 
Parliamentary  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Maguire  in 
1864  gives  a full  list  of  all  the  officers  of  the  school. 

26636.  What  is  the  sessional  number? — 302.  It 
gives  a very  long  list  of  officials.  One  sergeant  was 
a Catholic,  the  gardener,  the  hospital  servant  were 
Catholics,  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  school-room, 
the  ploughman  and  a farm  labourer  were  also  Catholics. 
Among  the  higher  officers  there  was  no  Catholic 
except  the  chaplain.  There  were  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six  other  officials,  all  Protestants,  though  one-third  of 
the  children  were  allowed  to  be  Catholic.  In  1865, 
the  first  Catholic  teacher  was  appointed,  his  name  was 
Wright.  I have  heard  that  he  was  recommended  by 
the  late  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  that  he  had  been  a pupil  in 
one  of  the  Model  schools  in  Marlborough-street.  The 
remuneration  was  only  £4  or  £5  a year  and  his  board. 
The  young  man  was  not  very  long  in  the  Hibernian 
school  when  he  began  to  absent  himself  from  mass  on 
Sundays,  and  from  the  prayers  or  instructions  which 
the  chaplain  is  used  to  give.  When  complained  of 
he  became  very  insolent,  and  soon  after  wrote  a letter 
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to  the  Catholic  chaplain  which  shows  his  feelings. 
Here  is  his,  letter  ’ — 

“ R.H.M.S.,  2nd  May,  1866. 

,c  Sir, — I wish  to  address  a few  words  to  you  about  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope.  I would  be  thankful  to  you  if  you 
would  prove  this  by  the  Scriptures.  It  says  in  Romans  iii., 
from  the  8th  to  the  31st. 

“Again,  sir,  the  Douay  Bible  says  in  Mark  ii.  and  vii., 
< Why  doth  this  man  speak  thus  ? He  blasphemeth,  who 
can  forgive  sin  but  God  only?’  Then,  sir,  upon  whose 
authority  do  you  forgive  sin  ? 

1 • Sir,  why  do  you  place  Jesus  on  a level  with  the  saints  and 
angels  in  making  a petition  to  God  ? Surely,  ‘ Jesus  ’ is  God. 
How  is  it  the  priest  drinks  wine,  and  gives  unto  the  people 
bread  only?  I would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  give  me  answers  to  the  above. 

“ I am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

“ (Signed),  T.  Wright,  P. -Teacher,  R.H.M.S. 

“ To  the  Rev.  John  P.  Leonard, 

“ R.C.  Chaplain,  R.II.M.  School.” 


The  chaplain  naturally  brought  this  letter  before  the 
Board  and  after  some  months  the  young  fellow 
was  dismissed,  or  went  away  of  his  own  accord. 
Since  then  the  Board  have  appointed  three  Catholic 
teachers,  who  appear  to  be  going  on  well.  There 
are  still,  however,  grounds  of  grave  complaint,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  books.  I have  got  here 
two  or  three  of  the  little  books  that  are  used  in 
the  school.  One  is  a school  series  of  the  History  of 
England,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  The  other  is  Out- 
lines of  History  of  England,  for  families  and  schools, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge. There  is  scarcely  anything  offensive  that  can 
be  said  against  Catholics,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  these  books.  Every  now  and  then  they  are 
called  “ Papists  ” and  “ Romanists and  things  are 
represented  in  a most  . unfavourable  light  to  Catholics. 
I have  a great  number  of  passages  max-ked,  but  it 
would  occupy  too  mxxch  time  to  read  them.  Here  is 
one  passage  from  “ the  Outlines,”  which  I have  hap- 
pened to  open ; it  has  a remarkable  little  engraving — 
boys  jumping  through  a hoop,  which  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  poor  children  of  the  school.  The  passage 
runs  thus  : — “The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1471,  by  the  celebrated  William  Caxton. 
This  important  invention  became  one  means  under  Prov- 
idence of  spreading  abroad  that  religious  light  which 
led  eventually  to  the  Reformation.  The  writings  of 
Wickliffe  and  others,  exposing  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  widely-  cii'culated, 
and  as  men  became  more  enlightened  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  they -grew  weary  of  the  system  of 
superstition  and  intolei'ance.  A rapid  advance  both  in 
religious  information  and  general  knowledge  now  com- 
menced, and  from  this  period  a corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  society  took  place.  As  English- 
nxen,  we  have  to  thank  God,  not  only  for  the  original 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  land,  but  also  for 
having  been  -made  partakers  in  an  eminent  degree 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation.”  It  must  be 
very  trying  on  the  Catholic  boys  to  have  to  study 
such  misrepresentations  of  their-  religion,  and  after- 
wards to  repeat  them  in  their  classes  to  their  masters. 
I have  before  me  a parliamentary  return  giving  a list 
ot  the  other  books  used  in  the  school,  and  many 
ot  them  are  of  the  same  charactei-.  None  of  the 
mgher  offices  in  the  school  have  ever  yet  been  filled 
iy  Catholics,  and  if  it  come  within  the  power  of 
tins  Commission,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  recom- 
mend that  some  of  the  officers  should  be  Catholics,  and 
that  Catholic  teachers  should  be  appointed  in  propor- 
non  to  the  number  of  Catholic  boys  in  the  school.  This 
would  be  in  conformity  with  the  charter  granted  by 
« f present  Gracious  Majesty.  This  charter  says 
nfin<>  ifc  is  very  desirable  that  the  advantages 

t . . establishment  should  be  accessible  to  the  families 
ot  soldiers  of  all  religious  persuasions,  as  far  as  can  be 
si™  V"lt*!°U*  *mPab'ing  the  order  and  discipline  neces- 
y tor  tlle  institution;”  and  then  it  adds,  “We  do 


declare  and  ordain  that  every  child  of  a Roman  Catholic  Pel-.  22.  ,1  sos.. 
soldier  shall  be  exempted  from  receiving  in  any  of  the  7—7 
said  hospitals  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Protes-  Bis  Eminence 
tant  religion  established  in  Ireland,  and  that  every  child  Cullen*11 
of  a Roman  Catholic  soldier,  or  the  child  of  a soldier 
belonging  to  any  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  duties  of  learning  or  being  examined 
in  the  catechism  of  said  Protestant  Church,  and  shall 
also  be  exempted  from  attending  public  worship  as 
performed  in  said  church,  if  same  be  inconsistent  with 
the  religious  belief  of  such  soldier.  And  further,  we 
do  hereby  ordain  and  declare  that  every  such  child  be 
permitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment  may  require,  to  attend  the  public- 
worship  of  the  religious  profession  of  such  soldier.” 

26637.  What  are  the  provisions  made  now  as  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  religious  worship  1 
— The  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  says  mass  for  them 
every  Sunday,  and  frequently  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to  their  other  religious  duties.  How- 
ever, the  labours  of  the  chaplain  cannot  be  as  success- 
ful as  they  ought,  because  he  does  not  reside  in  the 
school,  and  can  have  but  few  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising his  influence  over  the  religious  conduct  of  the 
boys.  The  Protestant  chaplain  resides  in  the  school : 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  principal  officers  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  teachers  who  are  Protestants. 

26638.  Where  do  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  go  on 
Sundays? — There  is  a separate  chapel  for  them  in  the 
establishment,  where  they  are  assembled  every  Sunday, 
and  get  religious  instruction  from  the  chaplain.  Besides, 
they  meet  once  or  twice  a week  in  the  chapel,  to  be 
taught  the  catechism,  and  to  be  instructed  and  prepared 
for  the  sacraments.  I have  gone  there  several  times 
myself  to  confirm  the  children,  and  I have  found  them 
well  instructed  in  the  catechism.  But  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  instruction  in  the  schools  is  not 
suited  for  Catholic  children,  and  that  the  histories  and 
other  books  they  read  are  calculated  to  make  bad  im- 
pressions on  them,  and  even  to  shake  their  faith. 

Indeed,  in  several  instances,  Catholic  children  have 
abandoned  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  joined  the 
Protestant  church.  If  the  charter  granted  by  Her 
Majesty  were  properly  carried  out,  this  would  not  have 
occurred ; according  to  that  charter  in  the  school  the 
Catholic  boys  should  not  receive  any  religious  in- 
struction other  than  Catholic  religious  instruction. 

When  they  read  the  histories  referred  to  they  receive 
instruction  most  hostile  to  everything  Catholic. 

26639.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
charter  ? — The  copy  which  I have  here  is  printed,  in 
1842,  but  the  charter  of  the  present  Queen,  to  which 
I have  referred,  is  dated  the  first  year  of  her  reign. 

I have  now  finished  the  statement  which  your  lord- 
ship  so  kindly  permitted  me  to  make.  J fear  the 
patience  of  the  Commissioners  must  be  worn  out  .by 
the  long  account  I have  given  of  mixed  education  in 
several  countries,  and  by  the  attempt  I have  made  to 
illustrate  its  workings  by  reference  to  particular  insti- 
tutions. If  I have  occupied  your  attention  so  long, 
it  was  only  because  I thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
show  how  far  experience  and  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity are  in  favour  of  denominational  education. 

26640.  The  Chairman. — Your  Eminence  wished  to 
show  that  under  very  various  circumstances  both  in 
the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  universally  professed  themselves  in  favour 
of  denominational  education  1 — That  is  precisely  what 
I wished  to  show.  This  is  useful  for  Catholics  in  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view.  For  when  we  find  that 
Catholics  spread  over  the  world,  pastors  and  people 
agree  upon  a religious  matter  connected  with  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  we  say  with  St.  Augustine,  “ Securas 
judicat  orbis  terrarum,”  and  we  feel  that  this  universal 
consent  is  an  infallible  argument  of  truth. 

26641.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Your  Eminence  men- 
tioned in  the  early  part  of  the  day  that  it  was  an  ob- 
jection to  the  National  system  of  education  as  it  exists 
here  that  the  Catholic  children  in  many  cases  received 
religious  instruction  from  persons  of  a different  reli- 
gious denomination  1 — Yes,  I think  that  is  a very 
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Feb.  22,  1869.  serious  objection  against  it.  As  to  the  fact  alluded 
— - to,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Report  for  1859 

Cardinal'01106  ^at  ^he  Roman  Catholic  children  attending 
Cullen.  Protestant  National  schools,  1,816  joined  in  the 
Scriptural  classes  under  Protestant  teachers.  Since 
then  a return  has  been  obtained  in  Parliament  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  O’Reilly,  and  I give  an  extract  from  a 
speech  which  he  made  in  Parliament  on  the  same 
matter.  This  extract  will  show  how  this  mixed  reli- 
gious education  is  carried  on,  and  to  what  evils  it 
exposes  Catholic  children.  I quote  from  Hansard’s 
Report  of  Debate,  16th  May,  1866  : — 

“ In  one  of  the  returns  from  a Presbyterian  school  he  (Mr. 
O’R.)  found  it  stated  that  the  ‘ Roman  Catholic  pupils  attend 
the  religious  instruction,  but  they  do  not  take  part  in  it’— a 
distinction  which  he  confessed  himself  totally  unable  to 
comprehend.  In  another  school  the  teacher,  who  was  of 
the  Established  Church,  1 instructs  in  religion  pupils  of  all 
creeds,’  and  he  did  not  find  that  any  Roman  Catholic  books 
were  used  in  the  school.  In  another  instance  it  was  stated 
that  ‘ Roman  Catholic  pupils  receive  Presbyterian  instruc- 
tion.’ In  another  that  ‘ Roman  Catholic  pupils  receive 
religious  instruction  from  a Presbyterian  mistress  in  a 
Protestant  course  of  instruction.’  In  another  that  the 
‘ Catholic  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  Presbyterian 
catechism and  in  another  that  they  receive  instruction  in 
the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England — and  here  it  was 
stated,  and  it  was  the  only  instance  in  which  it  was — that 
it  was  with  the  sanction  of  their  parents.” 

These  are  statements  extracted  by  Mr.  O’Reilly  him- 
self from  the  returns  which  he  moved  for  as  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  given  in  the  various  schools  through- 
out Ireland.  I think  the  recurrence  of  such  things  is 
very  objectionable ; but  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  pre- 
vented as  long  as  the  schools  are  mixed  ; if  a Presby- 
terian master  be  over  Catholics  he  may  not  allow  them 
to  learn  the  Catholic  catechism,  and  generally  there  will 
be  no  means  of  instructing  them  in  it  elsewhere.  If 
Catholic  children  attending  a Presbyterian  school  get 
any  religious  instruction  at  all  it  will  be  Presby- 
terian instruction,  imparted  to  them  by  word  and  by  ex- 
ample. I recollect  myself  when  I was  in  the  north  the 
case  of  a school  at  Keady,  a little  town  a few  miles  this 
side  of  Armagh.  I went  there  to  hold  a confirmation 
of  the  children  and  I found  that  they  were  not  well 
instructed  in  their  catechism.  When  I asked  what 
was  the  reason,  the  parish  priest  told  me  there  was  no 
school  in  the  town  except  a Presbyterian  school,  and 
that  the  Presbyterian  manager  would  not  allow  the 
Catholic  catechism  to  be  taught  in  it.  It  was  a 
country  place,  and  the  children  could  not  be  got 
together  except  in  the  school,  and  so  they  were  left 
without  any  religious  instruction. 

2664-2.  The  Chairman. — Was  this  a non-vested 
school? — A non-vested  school  as  far  as  I recollect;  what 
I refer  to  happened  in  1851.  From  that  circumstance 
I began  to  think  that  things  were  not  going  on  veiy 
well  with  regard  to  Catholic  religious  instruction  in 
schools  under  Protestant  management. 

26643.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Then  your  Eminence 
would,  of  course,  consider  that  anything  which  would 
tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  Catholics  receiving 
instruction  from  teachers  of  a different  denomination 
would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  which  the  present 
National  system  presents  ? — I would  like  to  see  nothing 
but  denominational  schools,  and  every  increase  of 
mixed  schools  I think  an  evil. 

26644-.  Your  Eminence  is,  of  course,  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  schools  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  ? — I have  a general  idea  of  them  ; 
I have  looked  over  some  of  the  reports  which  they 
have  published. 

26645.  You  are  aware  they  are  purely  denomina- 
tional schools,  in  which  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  ai'e  taught? — I have  heard 
that  the  managers  of  those  schools  do  not  latterly 
make  Catholic  children  read  the  Bible,  or  learn  the 
Protestant  catechism,  so  that  if  any  Catholic  children 
attend  them,  they  are  protected  as  much  as  they  are 
in  National  schools  under  Protestant  management. 
Protestant  children  read  the  Bible  and  learn  hymns 
and  psalms;  but,  according  to  the  latest  accounts  I 


have  heard,  Catholic  children  are  not  obliged  to  do 
so.  This,  however,  is  only  a negative  advantage,  and 
it  is  very  wrong  for  them  to  go  to  schools  where  tliev 
do  not  learn  their  own  religion.  1 

26646.  Are  the  Catholic  children  removed  from  the 
schools? — There  are  very  few  Catholics  in  them  at 
present.  Some  years  ago,  perhaps,  from  60,000  to 
80,000  Catholic  children  attended  them ; now  J 
think,  there  are  not  much  over  6,000  in  all  Ireland 
about  six  for  each  parish.  Ever  since  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  the  number  has  been  going  down,  and  I hope 
in  a few  years  there  will  be  no  Catholic  children  in 
those  schools. 

26647.  In  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are 
given,  I find  the  number  of  Catholic  children  receiving 
instruction  in  the  1,400  schools  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  was  6,871  ? — I could  not  give  the  precise 
number;  I said  6,000,  that  will  give  little  more  than 
four  to  each  school. 

26648.  But  in  the  returns  which  your  Eminence 
quoted  as  to  the  schools  under  the  National  Board  the 
number  of  Catholic  children  receiving  religious  in- 
struction from  teachers  of  a different  denomination 
was  1,800,  scattered  amongst  upwards  of  6,000  schools  ? 
— The  Board  admits  that  that  number  receives  Pro- 
testant instruction  directly  and  openly ; but  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  Catholic  children  getting  indirect 
religious  instruction  from  the  influence  and  example 
of  Protestant  teachers.  As  to  the  Church  Education 
Society,  it  does  not  require  the  Catholics  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism,  so  that  actu- 
ally they  do  not  receive  religious  instruction  in  these 
schools. 

26649.  Master  Broolce. — I think  you  are  under  a 
mistake  as  to  that.  They  are  not  obliged  to  learn  any 
formularies  of  the  Church,  but  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  is  indispensable  on  the  part  of  every  child 
who  goes  to  a Church  Education  school  ? — That  makes 
the  matter  worse  than  I imagined. 

26650.  It  is  a fundamental  rule? — I was  under  the 
impression  that  latterly  that  rule  had  been  changed. 
Probably  my  informant  was  under  a mistake.  Now 
that  the  truth  is  known,  I hope  that  as  soon  as  possible 
all  Catholic  children  will  leave  these  schools,  because 
in  going  to  them  they  are  violating  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  which  will  not  allow  the  Bible  to  be  made 
a mere  school  book,  and  acting  in  opposition  to  what 
common  sense  dictates,  for  the  poor  childrencamiotmake 
a religion  out  of  the  Bible.  Hence  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  all  Catholic  children  should  leave  schools  which 
they  cannot  attend  without  going  against  the  authority 
of  their  own  Church. 

26651.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — At  present  the  Church 
Education  Society  is  a purely  voluntary  society?— 
Yes ; it  appears  to  be  supported  by  subscriptions,  prin- 
cipally from  England. 

26652.  Under  a denominational  system  aided  by 
the  State,  ol'  course  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  would  be  entitled  to  a grant  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  the  Catholic  schools? — If  they  regulate 
them  in  the  same  way  as  we  manage  ours,  I don’t 
think  there  should  be  any  objection.  Lay  down  the 
principle  that  the  schools  are  to  be  denominational,  so 
that  the  Church  Education  Society  schools  shall  be 
Protestant  in  name  and  reality,  and  our  schools  be 
Catholic.  Each  class  of  schools  could  then  fairly 
claim  a Government  grant,  just  as  Protestant  and 
Catholic  schools  do  in  England. 

26653.  Would  your  Eminence  contemplate  that 
under  these  circumstances  they  should  be  prevented 
from  allowing  Catholic  children  to  frequent  their 
schools  ? — If  they  used  any  unfair  proselytizing  arts  I 
would  prevent  them,  and  have  the  grant  withdrawn. 
That  is  if  they  were  to  bribe  children,  or  if  landlords 
were  to  force  children  to  attend,  I think  Government 
should  step  in  and  take  away  the  supply.  If  the  chil- 
dren go  without  being  forced,  or  without  being  bribed, 
or  without  being  unjustly  influenced,  let  their  parents 
be  responsible  for  them.  But  if  the  managers,  or 
patrons,  or  masters  of  a school  were  to  use  improper 
means  to  get  the  children  to  attend,  I think  the  Go- 
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venunsnt  should  interfere  and  stop  the  grant.  And  I 
would  do  the  same  in  regard  to  Catholic  schools.  If 
Catholics  were  to  bribe  or  force  Protestant  children  to 
so  to  them  schools  .they  ought  to  be  prevented  and  the 
orant  withdrawn.  However,  I believe  the  Irish 
Catholics  have  never  been  charged  with  proselytism. 

26651.  Under  the  denominational  system,  your 
Eminence  considers  the  intervention  of  the  State  might 
still  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  of  one 
religion  from  interfering  with  those  of  another  re- 

li<'ion  1 It  may  be  necessary  as  a financial  matter,  so 

far  as  to  stopping  any  grant.  I think  the  State  would 
be  quite  justified  in  stopping  the  supplies  where  things 
were  done  improperly. 

26655.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  under 
a denominational  system  supported  by  the  State,  the 
managers  of  schools,  such  as  those  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  would  be  less  anxious  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  Catholic  children  than  they  are  at 

present  1 I don’t  know  what  their  feeling  would  be, 

but  the  experience  of  three  centuries  shows  that  we 
need  not  fear  them.  I would  not  dread  proselytism  if 
it  were  exercised  without  violence,  threats,  or  bribes, 
and  I would  stop  the  grant  to  the  school  if  it  were. 

26656.  My  Lord  Cardinal,  who  would  be  the  judge 
of  fairness  ? — I suppose  the  Board  would  be  consti- 
tuted of  a fair  body  of  men,  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  see  whether  the  acts  performed  by  the  managers 
of  schools,  were  fair  or  not.  Of  course  the  clergy  would 
watch  the  interests  of  their  own  flocks.  If  a Cath- 
olic were  acting  improperly,  the  Protestant  clergyman 
would  complain.  If  any  Protestant  were  acting  un- 
fairly towards  Catholics,  the  Catholic  clergyman  would 
plead  the  cause  of  his  own  congregation. 

26657.  Your  Eminence  would  allow  the  State  to 
retain  its  prerogative  of  deciding  whether  schools  were 
•unfairly  interfering  with  one  another  1 — The  question 
whether  the  managers  of  a school  ax-e  acting  honestly 
or  not,  can  be  easily  decided.  Under  the  denomi- 
national system  a school  should  be  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant If  the  manager  or  protector  of  a Protestant 
school  (or  vice  versa)  try  by  unlawful  means  to  get 
children  into  the  school,  he  ought  to  be  punished  for 
doing  so,  by  losing  the  school  grant.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a board,  or  for  any  respectable  body  of  men,  to 
determine  whether  a manager  is  acting  fairly  or  not. 
Common  sense  will  dictate  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
each  case.  Even  at  present  the  National  Board  must 
decide  questions  such  as  those  we  are  referring  to. 

26658.  You  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  in  France,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
based  upon  the  denominational  principle,  that  they 
allowed  schools  in  any  locality  to  be  either  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  population 
— your  Eminence  is  aware  of  how  the  schoolmasters 
are  appointed  in  France  ? — The  argument  I wished  to 
draw  from  the  example  was  that  expressed  by  Mon- 
seigneur De  Parisis,  whose  words  I quoted,  viz.,  that 
the  legislation  on  schools  tended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mixed  system ; but  I believe  the  French  laws  on  educa- 
tion contain  many  objectionable  enactments,  and  recent 
discussions  in  the  Senate  in  Paris  show  that  the 
higher  schools  frequently  are  tainted  with  infidelity, 
and  are  conducted  on  principles  hostile  to  religion. 
Now  the  schoolmaster  is  generally  appointed  by,  I may 
call  it,  a committee.  There  is  a Council  appointed  in 
each  commune,  which  manages  the  affairs  of  the  schools, 
or  appoints  the  masters,  but  the  parish  priest  is  always 
a member,  and  a principal  member  of  the  committee, 
and  he  has  very  great  power  in  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  master ; besides  that  he  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  visiting  the  school,  and  of  seeing 
that  nothing  improper  be  taught  in  it.  I have  here, 
but  I suppose  it  is  too  late  at  this  hour  to  refer  to  it, 
the  Calendar  of  public  education  in  France.  There 
are  very  many  training  schools  kept  by  religious  com- 
munities of  nuns,  and  several  training  schools  kept  by 
Christian  Brothers, or  other  brothers,  to  prepare  masters 
for  this  work.  You  will  see  what  an  immense  num- 
ber of  children  are  in  the  religious  schools  in  France — 
schools  that  are  entirely  under  the  care  of  religious  ; 
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schools.  The  training  schools  for  females  are  very  

much  in  the  hands  of  religious  ladies— and  those  for  ^®^nonce 
masters  often  in  the  hands  of  religious  men,  so  that  there  Cullen, 
is  a good  chance  of  the  teachers  getting  a fail-  religious 
training  in  these  schools.  When  masters  take  pos- 
session of  a school,  they  are  obliged  to  teach  the 
catechism,  read  religious  books  to  their  pupils,  and 
accompany  them  to  mass.  All  this  refers  to  Catholics, 
but  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  have  similar  privileges. 

The  religious  system  followed  in  France  is  adopted 
also  in  Prussia.  I was  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  some 
years  ago,  and  I saw  the  master  bringing  a great  num- 
ber of  boys  to  mass,  and  the  mistress  bringing  a great 
number  of  girls — the  boys  sang  one  portion  of  a 
hymn,  and  the  gii-ls  sang  another  portion,  during 
mass,  just  as  in  France. 

20659.  Generally,  the  mode  of  managing  schools 
in  France  is  by  the  council  of  each  commune  ? — There 
is  a council  in  each  commune ; the  parish  priest  is 
always  a member,  the  mayor,  or  the  head  of  the 
commune,  is  another ; and  there  are  three  or  four 
others  elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

26660.  So  that  the  parish  priest  in  exercising  the 
useful  influence  which  he  does  exercise  over  the  school 
does  so  in  co-operation  with  the  civil  authorities  1 — 

I don’t  think  the  management  of  the  school  is  inter- 
fered with  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned  at  all  by  any 
one  except  the  parish  priest.  The  parish  priest  has 
the  control  of  everything  connected  with  religion. 

In  financial  matters,  and  in  appointing  or  removing 
the  master,  he  is  assisted  by  the  council  of  the  com- 
mune. However,  it  must  be  said  that  everything 
regarding  education  is  not  perfect  in  France.  The 
Government  on  the  one  side  interferes  too  much  with 
the  liberty  of  public  instruction,  and  on  the  other  side 
there  is  an  infidel  faction  anxious  to  bring  up  the 
rising  generation  without  any  knowledge  of  religion. 

I read  on  yesterday  in  a French  paper  an  account 
of  a public  meeting  held  last  week  in  Paris  by  a body 
of  workmen,  who  by  a recent  law  are  allowed  to  meet 
and  discuss  points  of  importance  to  the  State.  At  the 
meeting  to  which  I refer,  the  question  for  discussion 
was  education,  and  several  speakers  proposed  to  prove 
that  no  one  ought  to  profess  any  religion  until  he  is 
at  least  twenty  years  of  age ; that  schoolmasters  and 
parents  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  speaking  to  chil- 
dren about  religion  till  they  reach  that  age,  thus  adopt- 
ing an  old  theory  of  Rousseau,  which  would  soon 
make  all  the  world  infidel.  Things  are  not  in  the  way 
they  ought  to  be  in  France,  but  they  are  improving. 

Since  1850,  in  consequence  of  the  legislation  then 
adopted,  an  immense  progress  has  been  made  in  giving 
a religious  tone  to  primary  education ; but  the  infi- 
delity of  the  schools  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of 
philosophy,  is  still  a matter  of  complaint.  This  impor- 
tant subject  has  of  late  been  often  brought  before  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a very  short 
time  Government  monopoly,  the  source  of  gx-eat  evils, 
will  be  overthrown,  and  the  same  fi'eedom  extended  to 
the  high  schools  which,  to  a great  extent,  has  been 
granted  to  pri  mai'y  institutions. 

26661.  I believe  no  school  can  be  opened  in  Finance 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Govex-nment? — None  of 
the  higher  schools  can  be  opened  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Government ; the  lower  schools  are  opened 
with  the  sanction  of  the  pi'efect  of  the  department. 

Some  of  these  primaxy  schools  are  supported  by  the 
State,  or  the  commune,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
cannot  be  established  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
State.  The  primary  schools  called  free  schools  are  sup- 
ported without  any  public  assistance.  Their  estab- 
lishment must  be  notified  to  the  authorities ; but  it 
appears  a mere  formality.  The  law  of  15tli  March, 

1850,  Titre  1,  Art.  21,  shows  how  little  control  is 
exercised  over  the  free  schools.  “ L’inspection  des 
cedes  libres  porte  sur  la  moralitc,  l’hygi&ne  et  la  salu- 
brite.  Elle  ne  peut  porter  sur  l’enseignement,  que  pour 
vcx'ifier  s’il  ne  pas  contraire  a la  morale,  ne  a la  constitu- 
tion, et  aux  lois.” 

26662.  The  prefect  of  the  Department  represents 

7 O 
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the  Government  ? — He  represents  the  Government,  and 
must  be  consulted  on  almost  everything.  This  con- 
tinual interference  in  matters  connected  with  education 
is  not  at  all  to  be  admired.  When  Governments  take 
the  question  of  education  into  their  own  hands,  they 
are  sure  to  go  astray,  and  to  do  mischief ; and,  what 
may  appear  strange,  a stronger  revolutionary  spirit 
prevails  amongst  the  teachers  who  altogether  depend 
on  the  Government  than  amongst  any  other  class.  I 
suppose  the  same  may  happen  among  ourselves.  It 
appears  from  a return  made  to  Parliament  that  some, 
not  very  many,  schoolmasters  have  been  found  to  be 
Ribbonmen  or  Fenians. 

266G3.  Your  Eminence  is  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  inspection  of  schools  is  carried  on  in  France  ; 
the  Inspectors  are,  I believe,  nominated  by  the  Go- 
vernment?— The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ap- 
points the  Inspectors,  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of 
the  Councils  of  Education. 

26664.  The  Superior  Council  of  Education? — The 
Superior,  or  General  Inspectors,  are  nominated  by  the 
Minister,  after  consultation  with  the  Superior  Council ; 
but  the  inferior  Inspectors  are  named  by  him  Apres 
avis  du  Comc.il  Academique.  Each  department  has 
an  academical  council,  and  each  arrondissement  has 
an  Inspector.  The  cure,  or  parish  priest,  is  ex-officio 
Inspector  in  his  district,  according  to  the  law  of  1850, 
ch.  3,  art.  18.  There  is  one  inferior  Inspector  for 
each  department.  There  are  some  other  degrees  of  in- 
spection carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  higher 
Inspectors. 

2GGG5.  Although  the  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
denominational,  is  it  the  fact  that  the  Inspectors  are 
not  appointed  upon  any  denominational  plan  ? — You 
are  aware  that  in  France  nearly  all  the  people  are 
Catholic.  There  are  thirty-eight  millions  and  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  France,  according 
to  the  last  census,  and  of  these  there  are  about 
GOO, 000  Calvinists,  and  from  300,000  to  400,000 
Lutherans.  The  schools  are  denominational,  some 
being  for  Catholics,  others  for  non-Catholies,  and  very 
few  mixed.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  inspection  in 
such  circumstances  will  follow  the  character  of  the 
school,  and  that  the  Inspectors  will  be  generally 
Catholics. 

2GGGG.  As  a matter  of  fact,  of  course  the  great 
majority  of  the  Inspectors  of  schools  in  France  are 
Catholic,  but  as  matter  of  principle,  is  your  Eminence 
aware  whether  their  being  Catholic  does  not  meet  any 
portion  of  the  law  ? — I think  as  a matter  of  fact  that 
the  Inspectors  are  appointed  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  school.  If  Jewish  or  Protestant  Inspectors 
were  charged  with  the  inspection  of  Catholic  schools, 
I am  sure  there  would  be  great  complaints.  How- 
ever, having  examined  the  law  regarding  Inspectors,  I 
think  there  is  nothing  in  it  requiring  them  to  be  of 
any  special  religion.  The  law  is  rather  infidel  in 
France;  it  does  not  look  much  to  any  religion;  but  still 
it  reserves  all  questions  relating  to  religion  to  the 
ministers  of  each  Church. 

2GGG7.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  schoolmasters,  or  the 
teachers  of  schools  in  Fiance,  must  have  been  trained 
as  masters,  and  must  have  passed  certain  examinations 
to  obtain  what  they  call  a brevet  de  capacile? — Yes,  a 
sort  of  diploma,  or  certificate  of  capacity,  is  necessary, 
except  in  some  few  cases,  for  all  who  wish  to  open  any 
school,  even  a free  school  not  supported  by  the  State. 
But  this  would  not  be  tolerated  in  free  countries. 
There  ought  to  be  free  trade  in  education. 

2GGG8.  Then  your  Eminence  is  adverse  to  any  dip- 
loma or  certificate  of  capacity  being  gained  by  the 
teachers  before  being  required  to  take  charge  of 
schools? — I would  let  the  people  give  the  certificate 
themselves.  If  the  children  are  properly  taught  the 
schools  will  be  well  frequented  ; if  the  master  be  unfit 
to  teach,  he  will  soon  be  without  scholars.  In  the  end 
liberty  will  work  better  than  restrictions  and  systems 
of  examinations  and  certificates.  The  French  system 
of  interfering  in  everything  is  most  expensive  to  the 
State,  and  does  not  produce  any  good  to  compensate 
the  outlay. 


26669.  Notwithstanding  that  the  French  system  is 
denominational,  your  Eminence  is  not  quite  prepared 
to  see  just  that  system  established  in  this  country?—. 
I think  the  French  system  is  very  much  opposed  to 
our  ideas  of  liberty  and  constitutional  government  and 
I would  not  wish  to  see  it  introduced  among  us.  ' The 
system,  so  far  as  it  is  denominational,  works  very 
well ; but,  so  far  as  it  is  restrictive  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  there  are  great  complaints  about  it,  especially 
in  the  upper  schools.  * 

26670.  In  these  regards  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
Prussian  system  is  subject  to  a good  many  of  the  same 
defects? — Yes,  education  is  made  compulsory  in  Prussia 
and  that  is  a very  serious  thing  for  the  poor  people.' 
Then  all  the  masters  must  have  diplomas,  as  in 
France.  Besides,  the  State  interferes  in  mere  trifles 
and  a great  body  of  educational  agents  is  maintained 
at  a great  cost,  and  without  any  commensurate  advan- 
tage. However,  in  Prussia,  the  denominational  system 
is  carried  out  most  rigidly.  There  are  separate  training 
schools,  of  every  description,  for  each  religious  denom- 
ination. And  the  bishop  has  jurisdiction  over  every 
Catholic  training  school  in  his  diocese,  and  the  parish 
priest  is  the  head  of  every  ordinary  school  in  his 
parish.  Every  training  school  has  a resident  Catholic 
clergyman  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  religion,  and  direct 
their  moral  conduct.  But  the  Prussian  restrictions 
upon  liberty  would  not  be  suited  to  this  country.  I 
think  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  remain  free  in  educa- 
tional matters  as  long  as  we  can. 

26671.  In  Prussia  is  the  parish  priest,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  supervises  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  school,  is  he  also  the  head  of  the  secular 
department? — He  leaves  the  secular  teaching  to  the 
master,  or  the  managing  committee ; but  he  has  a right 
to  see  that  the  teacher  shall  not  introduce  anything 
against  religion  in  his  secular  teaching.  That  is  the 
proper  supervision  of  the  priest,  and,  it  is  necessary. 
I once  heard  of  a teacher,  who  gave  to  his  pupils  to 
copy,  the  words — “The  Pope  is  Antichrist.”  This 
master,  whilst  teaching  writing,  was  interfering  with 
religion.  At  present,  many  things  are  taught  about 
geology,  ethnology,  and  anthropology,  subjects  very 
innocent  in  themselves,  which  are  turned  by  the 
malice  of  man  against  religion.  It  is  necessary  that 
religion  should  have  some  control  over  such  secular 
matters. 

26672.  But  the  secular  instruction,  subject  to  the 
supervision  which  your  Eminence  describes,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  master  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  and 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  State  autho- 
rities?— Yes,  in  conjunction  with  the  parish  priest, 
or  with  the  bishop  where  there  is  question  of  a model 
school.  Where  the  priest  has  full  power  to  teach  re- 
ligious doctrines  to  the  children,  to  teach  them  as  fully 
as  he  likes,  and  when  the  teacher  co-operates  with 
him  in  doing  so,  and  when  the  teacher  does  not  intro- 
duce anything  hostile  to  religion  in  his  lessons,  the 
priest  must  be  satisfied — he  has  nothing  to  complain 
of.  But  the  master  should  teach  by  word  and  example. 

26673.  The  appointment  of  the  master  is  vested,  I 
believe,  in  the  local  committee  or  council  of  the  com- 
mune, as  it  is  in  France? — Something  in  the  same 
way.  I do  not  think  it  is  precisely  the  same. 

26674.  Of  which  the  parish  priest  is  the  general 
chairman  ? — The  parish  priest  has  much  more  power 
in  Prussia  than  he  has  in  France.  I believe  the 
Prussian  Catholics  were  so  well  pleased  with  their 
position  that  they  acted  with  the  greatest  loyalty 
during  the  late  war ; they  did  everything  they  possibly 
could  to  support  the  authorities  and  to  show  their 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

26675.  In  the  case  of  small  communes  which  do  not 
allow  of  the  formation  of  two  good  schools,  I believe 
that  both  in  Prussia  and  France  the  arrangement  is  to 
have  a mixed  school  ? — In  France  as  the  population  is 
generally  Catholic,  and  the  Protestants  are  principally 
found  in  certain  limited  localities,  the  necessity  for 
mixed  schools  does  not  often  arise.  In  Prussia,  where 
the  population  is  more  mixed,  the  case  occurs  oftener. 
If  the  commune  be  too  small,  or  if  Catholics  or  Pre- 
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testants  be  too  few  to  make  separate  schools,  both 
parties  unite  and  make  one  school ; but  the  religious 
opinions  of  each  must  be  respected.  This  same  system 
niiolit  be  introduced  into  Ireland  in  similar  exceptional 
cases.  But  the  rule  should  be  as  in  Prussia,  that  the 
schools  in  general  should  have  a religious  character, 
and  that  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  children.  Where  there  are 
mixed  schools  both  in  Prussia  and  France,  the  Catholic 
Cure  has  always  the  right  to  visit  and  instruct  the 
Catholic  children. 

2C676.  I understand  your  Eminence  to  say,  in  the 
early  portion  of  your  evidence,  that  you  would  not 
entirely  object  to  a similar  arrangement  in  localities 
in  Ireland,  which  were  not  sufficiently  populous  to 
form  two  separate  schools  ? — I said  I would  not  be 
opposed  to  that  arrangement,  that  if  it  were  found 
necessary,  it  could  be  carried  out  in  small  places,  but 
sufficient  vigilance  should  be  exercised  to  protect 
the  religion  of  every  particular  class.  At  the  same 
time  I think  where  such  small  fractions  of  population 
are  found,  the  clergyman  of  the  district  ought  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  little  flock. 
I read  a report  drawn  up  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  in  the  year  1630,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  diocese  at  that  time. 
Catholic  schools  were  then  prohibited ; but  he  states 
that  in  several  places  the  parish  priest  or  the  curate 
used  to  open  schools  for  the  Catholics  and  teach  the 
children  everything  that  was  necessary  for  them. 
Where  some  few  persons  may  now  happen  to  be  left 
without  a school,  the  parish  priest  or  the  parish  minis- 
ter could  do  the  same. 

2G677.  Your  Eminence  referred  to  a letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  discountenancing  the  efforts  made 
there  to  establish  a mixed  school? — Yes,  the  case  was 
this.  Some  Catholic  ladies  having  got  an  idea  into 
their  heads  that  there  was  something  very  useful  in 
mixed  schools,  determined  to  erect  one  at  Liege,  and 
presented  a programme  to  the  bishop,  explaining  the 
nature  of  their  undertaking.  Common  Christianity 
was  to  be  taught  in  the  school ; clergymen  of  different 
religions  were  to  give  separate  religious  instructions 
in  it,  and  it  was  to  be  somewhat  like  an  Irish  model 
school.  The  bishop,  having  learned  the  character  of 
the  project,  verbally  explained  his  reasons  against  it, 
and  exhorted  the  ladies  to  abandon  it.  However, 
they  published  their  programme,  and  stated  that  the 
bishop  would  appoint  a chaplain  to  the  new  school. 
This  statement  compelled  the  bishop  to  publish  his 
letter  against  the  proposed  school,  and  to  announce 
that  he  would  not  appoint  a chaplain,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  sanction  an  institution,  founded  on  principles 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

26678.  From  the  fact  of  those  ladies  proposing  to 
establish  such  a school,  it  would  appear  there  is 


nothing  in  the  Belgian  law  of  primary  education  to  Feb.  22,  1869. 
prevent  that? — There  is  full  liberty  of  education  in  - — — 

Belgium.  The  Catholics  have  a University,  the  Govern-  Q^^“‘“ence 
ment  has  two,  and  even  the  infidels  have  a University  Cullen, 
at  Brussels.  I think  if  the  Mahometans  wished  to 
establish  a school  in  Belgium  there  would  be  no  one  to 
prevent  them. 

26679.  Would  your  Eminence  inform  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  position  the  parish  priests  in  Belgium 
occupy  in  relation  to  the  schools  ? — I think  that  all 
through  Belgium  the  parish  priests  occupy  a position 
similar  to  that  which  the  priests  occupy  here.  They 
are  managers  of  many  schools  in  Belgium,  and  have 
a great  control  over  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  of  Belgium  has  latterly  manifested  great 
hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  In 
Holland,  a vast  number  of  schools  is  also  under  the 
clergy,  got  up,  both  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  so-called  neutral  schools. 

26680.  In  Belgium  is  there  a communal  committee 
or  council,  as  in  France  or  Prussia,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  ? — I think  not  in  Belgium.  I think 
it  is  left  to  the  people  to  do  as  they  like.  I suppose 
in  some  places  they  get  up  committees.  We  do  it  in 
Ii’eland. 

26681.  There  is  no  State  aid  towards  the  support 
of  such  schools? — I think  that  in  Belgium  there  are 
parochial  funds,  very  large  funds  for  the  support  of 
schools,  not  immediately  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  In  France  the  first  revolution  swept 
away  all  educational  endowments,  but  Belgium  re- 
tained some  funds  for  its  public  schools. 

26682.  Contributed  by  the  parish? — I think  they 
are  funds  left  from  time  to  time,  some  of  an  old  date, 
by  pious  benefactors  to  support  the  schools,  and  what 
remains  of  the  funds  thus  handed  down  is  supple- 
mented by  the  communes  or  the  provinces.  How- 
ever, I do  not  well  recollect  how  things  stand. 

26683.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  not  also  get  some 
proportion  of  the  taxes  for  those  local  purposes  in 
Belgium  ? — I cannot  speak  with  accuracy  on  the 
financial  arrangements  of  Belgium ; but  I think  that 
the  schools  are  supported  by  local  contributions  sup- 
plemented by  Government  grants,  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  French  system.  I must  add  that  I have  not 
given  much  care  to  the  study  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  other  nations ; what  I attended  to  in  the  seve- 
ral countries  to  which  I have  referred,  was  the  bearing 
of  education  on  religion ; and  I have  studied  enough  to 
convince  me  that  the  feeling  of  Catholics  in  every  part 
of  the  world  is,  that  mixed  education  is  most  detri- 
mental to  religion,  and  that  no  system  of  instruction 
can  be  truly  useful,  unless  it  unite  the  acquirement  of 
religious  with  that  of  secular  knowledge. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Seventieth  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  February  23,  1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  D unraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


I 


J 


Secretaries. 


Feb.  23,  183!). 

Thomas 
O’Hiuro,  esq. 


Thomas  O’Hara,  Esq., 

26684.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board? — Six 
years  in  April  next. 

26685.  What  is  your  district? — Clonmel  at  present. 

26686.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — The  district  with  which 
you  are  connected  as  Inspector  is  one  in  which  the 
population  is  principally  Roman  Catholic,  I believe  ? 

It  is ; the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  Roman 

Catholic. 

26687.  There  is,  however,  a certain  admixture  of 
Protestant  denominations  there ?— There  is  an  admix- 
ture of  Protestants,  but  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  Catholics. 

26688.  How  does  that  affect  the  attendance  upon 
the  National  schools  of  the  district — are  those  schools 
exclusively  Catholic  as  to  their  attendance,  or  do  they, 
generally  speaking,  contain  any  proportion  of  Pro- 
testant children  ? — The  great  bulk  of  the  attendance  is 
Roman  Catholic,  but  about  one-half  the  schools,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  have  a mixed  attendance  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics. 

26689.  Does  that  mixed  attendance  arise  in  the 
natural  course  of  supplying  the  educational  wants  of 
the  locality,  or  is  it  a casual  attendance  owing  to  tem- 
porary residence  ? — I believe  the  attendance  is  quite 
natural,  that  is,  the  Protestants  attend  because  it  is 
most  convenient  to  them  to  attend.  The  attendance 
cannot  be  casual  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Neither  is  it  casual 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  because  they  attend 
the  schools  in  their  neighbourhood. 

26690.  Do  you  consider  that  rather  more  than  one- 
half  the  schools  in  your  district  contain  a certain  pro- 
portion of  Protestant  children  as  a part  of  their  ordi- 
nary attendance? — Yes,  I am  certain  of  that.  Latterly, 
when  I heard  I was  to  be  summoned  here,  I com- 
menced taking  notes  of  all  those  in  which  there  is 
a mixed  attendance,  and  of  those  in  which  there  is 
not.  I could  have  taken  notes  of  103  schools  had 
time  permitted  ; but  when  receiving  the  summons  to 
attend  before  this  Commission  on  a previous  occasion,  I 
commenced  taking  the  notes,  and  I have  been  able  since 
to  visit  only  eighty-four.  Of  these  eighty-four  schools 
so  visited  I found  that  forty-four  have  a mixed  attend- 
ance of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  If  you  allow  me 
to  correct  that  remark,  these  forty-four  schools  are  the 
number  in  which  1 found  Protestants  on  the  rolls  of 
the  schools  or  attending.  There  were  other  schools 
which  had  mixed  attendance,  but  in  which  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  Protestants  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

26691.  What  proportion  did  the  number  of  Pro- 
testant children  attending  the  schools  bear  to  the 
total  number? — I found  one  school  with  only  one 
Protestant  upon  the  rolls.  I found  several  schools 
with  three,  four,  six,  or  eight,  or  ten ; from  one 
to  ten  is  the  general  rule,  except  in  the  town  of 
Clonmel. 

26692.  But  in  the  town  of  Clonmel  the  proportion 
of  Protestants  was  larger? — Yes,  considerably  larger  ; 
and  in  the  town  of  Cahir  also,  in  newly  established 
schools,  there  are  considerably  more  than  ten  Pro- 
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testants,  so  far  as  I learn,  attending  that  school ; but 
it  is  not  included  in  my  notes,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
only  recently  established,  and  I have  not  yet  visited 
it ; but  in  all  the  schools  I visited  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants is  generally  from  five  to  ten,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  in  which  there 
is  a large  proportion  of  Protestants. 

26693.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  middle-class  population  in  your  district,  and 
from  your  knowledge  of  their  wishes,  do  you  think 
there  exists  amongst  them  any  very  strong  desire  to 
replace  the  present  system  of  united  education  by  a 
strictly  denominational  system?  — So  far  as  I can 
form  an  opinion,  from  conversations  with  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  district,  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
desire  to  change  the  mixed  system  for  the  denomina- 
tional system.  I think  the  contrary  feeling  pre- 
vails. 

26694.  You  think  that  they  acquiesce  in  receiving 
the  present  system  as  one  which  is  suited  to  then- 
wants,  and  calculated  to  supply  a good  education  to 
their  children  without  interfering  with  their  religious 
principles? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Protestants 
and  of  the  lay  Catholics,  so  far  as  I am  aware. 

26695.  Rev.  Mr.  Govne. — Are  these  schools  chiefly 
managed  by  the  parish  priests? — They  are.  There 
are  very  few  schools  under  any  other  management 
than  that  of  the  parish  priest. 

26696.  Are  there  any  Church  Education  schools?— 
There  are  a few  in  the  district. 

26697.  Do  you  think  the  Protestant  children  would 
rather  come  to  the  National  Board  schools  than  go  to 
the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools — do  they  as  a 
fact? — They  do  as  a fact.  I am  acquainted  with 
two  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  in  my  district, 
which  are  in  operation  at  the  present  time — one  in 
Cloglieen,  the  other  in  the  village  of  Ardfinnan.  I am 
aware  that  in  Cloglieen  a great  proportion  of  the  Church 
of  England  pupils  left  the  Church  Education  school  and 
attend  the  National  school.  In  Ardfinnan  I am  aware 
some  of  the  very  few  Protestant  residents  in  the  village 
go  two  miles  to  the  National  school. 

26698.  Is  that  because  the  National  school  is  the 
better  school? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  reason  I can 
assign  for  it.  The  instruction  is  found  to  be  much 
more  efficient  in  the  National  schools  than  in  the 
other.  Then,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  there  is 
no  preference  shown  for  receiving  mixed  education  .— 
The  rector  of  Clonmel  is  opposed  to  it,  and  wishes 
his  own  denomination  should  attend  the  Church 
Education  school ; but  from  conversations  with  Pro- 
testant laymen  I am  aware  that  they  prefer  the  National 
system  to  the  Church  Education  system. 

26699.  The  circumstances  of  the  towns  are  not  so 
important  as  those  of  the  country  districts,  where 
there  are  smaN  minorities.  Are  the  Protestants  nu- 
merous enough  in  Clonmel  to  keep  up  a school  ol 
their  own  if  they  wish  it? — Yes. 

267 00.  But  are  there  not  other  places  where  there  are 
so  few  Protestants  that  the  pupils  for  a Church  Educa- 
tion school  must  necessarily  be  small  in  number?—! 
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must  necessarily  be  small  in  such  a place  as  Ard- 
finnan.  In  Clogheen,  ■with  a population  of  about  2000, 
the  Church  of  England  Protestants  attend  the  National 
school  in  preference  to  the  local  Protestant  school. 

26701.  Are  the  Protestants  the  minority  all  through 
your  district?— They  are  the  minority  in  every  place 
throughout  the  distinct. 

26702.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  the  con- 
clusion that  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a minority 
the  same  operation  takes  place? — I have  not  been 
inspector  in  any  place  where  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
minority.  I have  resided  in  Fermanagh  and  Derry. 
I am  aware  that  in  some  parts  of  Derry,  where 
Roman  Catholics  are  in  a minority,  some  are  in  at- 
tendance in  schools  under  Protestant  management. 

26703.  Do  they  go  to  them  by  choice  or  necessity  ? 
—I  believe  they  do  it  because  they  are  free  to  do  it. 

26704.  If  there  were  no  other  school  they  would,  of 
course,  go  to  the  National  school ; but  if  there  were  a 
Christian  Brothers’  school  or  a convent  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  would  then  be  a choice.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  people,  if  they  had  the  choice,  would 
prefer  the  National  school  to  the  denominational 
school.  Can  you  give  evidence  on  that  point  from 
observation  or  from  what  you  reasonably  conclude  would 
be  the  case  from  experience  ? — I am  aware  that  Roman 
Catholics,  when  they  have  the  opportunity,  prefer 
going  to  a National  school,  if  under  Roman  Catholic 
management,  to  going  to  a denominational  school ; 
but  I could  hardly  say  it  is  the  case  that  they  would 
prefer  going  to  a National  school  under  Protestant 
management. 

26705.  Do  you  say  from  your  Clogheen  experience, 
that  Protestants  do  not  mind  going  to  a National  school 
under  the  management  of  the  parish  priest? — Y es,  so  far 
as  my  Clonmel  experience,  I am  well  aware  that  where 
people  are  free  to  choose  between  a denominational 
and  a National  school  they  prefer  the  National 
school. 


2G706.  That  is,  Protestants  do? — Both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  do. 

26707.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  do  you  mean  by 
“free  to  choose?" — That  is  where  there  is  not  any 
penalty  attached  to  their  exercising  their  own  free 
choice.  For  instance,  in  Clonmel  there  is  a penalty 
attached  to  attending  National  schools,  and  the  same 
in  other  districts.  In  the  Ballina  district  there  is  a 
penalty  attached  to  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics 
at  vested  schools.  I am  aware  of  the  existence  of 
vested  schools  in  the  county  Mayo,  the  teachers  of 
which  have  not  been  allowed  sacraments  for  many 
yearn,  and  the  children  attending  which  are  refused 
sacraments. 

26708.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivic.— Will  you  mention  a school 
byname? — Garracloon  school,  county  Mayo.  The 
manager  is  the  Earl  of  Arran. 

2G709.  Sir  liobert  Kane. — What  pai-t  of  Mayo  is 
that  in  ? — Within  five  statute  miles  of  Ballina.  I wish 
to  complete  my  answer  on  that  point.  That  is  not 
toe  only  school.  I know  several  others. 


26710.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  there  many  othei 
such  cases? — Ballymonelly.  The  patron  is  Mr.  Sliaei: 
Carter,  an  English  gentleman,  who  has  property  ii: 
kms.  The  manager  is  his  land  agent,  Mr.  Crampton 
residing  near  Belmullet. 

26711.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  either  of  them  a cl  ere  v- 
man? — No. 

26712.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Are  you  aware  whether 
any  special  case  of  proselytism  could  be  alleged  against 
iese  schools? — I am  aware  that  no  such  instances 
ave  been  or  can  be  alleged.  The  teachers  in  both 
instances  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  Catholics  with 
x“”ein„t  characters  from  their  own  parish  priests. 

- <13.  Has  there  been  any  feud  between  the  parish 
priest  and  the  landlord  ?— No  ; no  feud.  Lord  Arran 
' most  popular  with  the  managing  body,  he  gives 
onations  to  other  National  schools  on  his  property, 
Cnttr  i are  UIK*er  the  management  of  the  Roman 
o c clergy.  There  is  no  feud  between  him  and  them, 
lie  M°ny  reas0n  wh-v  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catho- 
en  is  prohibited  at  these  schools  is  simply  be- 
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refuse  the  sacraments  to  those  who  attend  vested  

schools  or  schools  under  Protestant  management.  These 
are  the  two  classes  of  schools  which  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  the  district  are  prohibited  from  attending. 

26714.  Sir  liobert  Kane. — You  mentioned  it  was 
your  opinion  that  where  Roman  Catholic  children  had 
the  choice  between  attending  a denominational  school 
and  a National  school  under  Catholic  management, 
that  they  preferred  attending  the  National  school. 

Can  you  give  the  Commissionex-s  any  actual  examples 
within  your  experience  of  that  kind  ? — Yes ; in 
my  present  district  in  the  town  of  Cahir,  where  there 
are  two  schools — one  a denominational,  the  other  a 
National  school,  both  female  schools  within  twenty 
yards  of  each  other — the  denominational  school  is  a 
convent  school,  and  has  been  recently  put  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Boax-d,  but  during  1867  and  1868 
it  was  not  connected  with  the  National  Boai’d.  There- 
is  a National  school  under  the  management  of  the 
parish  priest,  within  about  twenty  yards  of  that  school, 
on  the  same  premises.  The  convent  school  was  not 
half  filled.  The  National  school,  which  afforded  very 
poor  accommodation,  was  ovei-ci-owded. 

26715.  Mx-.  Stokes. — Can  you  give  the  number  of 
childi-en  in  attendance  in  each  case? — Dui-ing  1867 
there  were  1 32  individual  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the 
female  National  school ; during  the  same  year  I cannot 
say  what  the  attendance  at  the  other  school  was, 
because  it  was  not  connected  with  the  Board.  It  has 
recently  been  connected  with  the  Board,  and  I found 
270  pupils  in  it.  These  270  pupils  did  not  half  fill  the 
school,  whereas  the  attendance  in  the  National  school 
overcrowded  it. 

26716.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  two  schools  on 
the  same  day  ? — I have. 

26717.  Canyon  give  the  number  of  children  you 
yourself  found  in  each  school  on  the  same  day? — 

About  270  odd  I found  some  months  ago  in  the 
convent  school,  and  I think  between  fifty  and  sixty  I 
found  in  the  other  school. 

26718.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  was  the  relative 
attendance  to  the  capacity  of  accommodation  ? — I have 
frequently  found  the  attendance  much  in  excess  of  the 
accommodation  in  the  National  school;  the  commence- 
ment of  the  roof  was  only  about  44  feet  from  the  floor  ; 
the  school  was  in  the  upper  story  of  a rather  inferior 
house.  The  accommodation  in  the  school  was  very 
poor,  I have  often  found  the  children  sitting  on  the 
floor,  because  they  had  no  seats,  and  because  the 
accommodation  was  not  sufficient. 

26719.  The  Chairman. — Is  this  a National  school  ? 

—Yes. 

26720.  Did  you  report  that  want  of  accommoda- 
tion of  seats  to  the  Board  ? — I did,  to  the  manager. 

26721.  Did  you  i-epox-t  it  to  the  Board  ? — -Yes. 

26722.  Would  not  that  be  sufficient  reason  for 
closing  the  school  ? — It  would  be  sufficient  i-eason  for 
closing  the  school.  The  Board  wrote  to  the  manager 
calling  upon  him  to  impi-ove  the  condition  of  the 
school,  and,  as  he  was  about  putting  the  convent 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  he  did  not  comply 
with  this  call.  But  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  Board  call  upon  a manager  to  effect  impx-ovements 
which  they  consider  desirable  befoi-e  they  absolutely 
withdraw  gx-ants.  For  instance,  they  did  withdraw 
grants  ixx  other  cases  on  account  of  the  unsuitability 
of  the  school  houses. 

26723.  Mi-.  Gibson. — Who  was  the  manager? — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney,  p.p.  of  Cahir. 

26724.  Is  he  manager  of  the  convent  school? — 

Yes. 

26725.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — The  pressure  put  on  the 
children  to  make  them  go  into  the  convent  school 
was  by  leaving  the  ordinary  school  in  that  bad  oi-der  ? 

— I do  not  draw  that  inference,  but  I have  heard  it 
drawn.  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  what  the  x-ev. 
gentleman’s  motives  wex-e,  or  whether  he  had  any 
particular  motive. 

26726.  Are  you  awax-e  whether  he  was  anxious  the 
childi-en  should  go  into  the  convent  school  in  prefer- 
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Feb.  23,  1869.  ence  to  attending  the  school  under  lay  teachers  ? — I- 

am  aware  he  made  two  applications — his  first  applica- 

0’Har«S  e tion  to  place  it  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board 
ara,  esq.  was  refuse(j  on  a ground  he  was  not  satisfied  regarding, 
and  he  renewed  the  application.  In  fact,  when  he 
made  the  first  application  there  was  a stone  cross  built 
into  the  wall  in  front  of  the  convent  school ; and,  this 
being  regarded  by  the  National  Board  as  a denomina- 
tional emblem,  they  refused  grants  to  the  school.  He 
being  anxious  to  put  his  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Board,  he  compromised  the  matter  with  the  Board. 
He  got  a large  wooden  board,  on  which  he  painted 
“ National  School,”  and  he  let  this  down  over  the 
cross  in  front  of  the  house,  and  in  this  way  the  cross 
was  not  to  be  seen — the  cross  in  this  way  was 
dimmed. 

26727.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  the  cross  upon  the 
school-house  1 — The  cross  was  a stone  cross  in  front  of 
the  school-house  on  the  wall,  built  in  the  wall,  pro- 
jecting about  an  incli  from  the  surface  of  it.  The 
Board  refused  a grant  to  the  school  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  a denominational  emblem  in  front  of  the 
school.  The  manager  being  anxious  to  put  the  school  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  adopted  the  only  expedient 
possible,  unless  he  pulled  down  the  house — he  had  a 
board  painted  with  National  school  on  it,  and  let  it 
over  the  cross.  I should  also  mention  that  the  old 
school — the  National  school,  withintwentyyards  of  this 
school — has  a cross  upon  it — not  built  into  the 
wall,  but  standing  over  the  house,  on  the  top 
of  the  gable.  There  were  crosses  in  both  instances. 
The  cross  of  the  convent  school  was  built  into  the 
front  of  the  wall,  and  barely  visible  to  a person  who 
would  look  out  for  it.  The  cross  in  the  other  case 
was  built  on  the  gable  of  the  school,  which  had  been 
originally  a school  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare- 
place  Society. 

26728.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  Boai-d  objected  to  the 
cross  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other? — The 
Board  permitted  it  in  one  case,  where  it  was  very 
conspicuous,  and  objected  to  it  in  the  other,  where 
it  was  not.  There  was  great  dissatisfaction  amongst 
the  people,  who  objected  to  placing  the  school  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  on  such  principles.  The 
people  of  Caliir  were  dissatisfied  with  this.  They 
thought  the  conduct  of  the  Board  in  the  case  was 
meant  as  an  insult  or  an  indignity  to  the  convent 
school. 

26729.  Has  the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  National 
school  been  a long  time  in  the  place? — For  several 
years ; before  I had  charge  of  the  district. 

26730.  Is  the  school  a male  or  a female  school? — 
There  were  two  schools,  a male  and  a female.  The 
cross  surmounting  the  gable  stands  there.  The 
schools  were  originally  built  in  connexion  with  the  Kil- 
dare-place  Society,  who  gave  a grant.  Then  the  Kil- 
dare-place  Society  ceasing  operations,  they  put  those 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  the  cross  re- 
mained on  the  school.  The  male  school  was  in  the 
under  story,  and  the  female  school  on  the  upper 
story. 

26731.  Are  there  two  schools  there? — No;  the 
house  became  so  inferior  that  the  male  school  was 
allowed  to  die  out.  Another  National  school  is  estab- 
lished in  the  town. 

267  32.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  the  fact  of  the  cress  being 
on  the  front  of  the  new  school  mentioned  in  the  In- 
spector’s report  when  the  school  was  taken  into  con- 
nexion ? — I am  not  aware,  but  I presume  it  was  not, 
for  so  far  as  I can  understand  the  Board’s  rules  did 
not  prohibit  it  at  that  time. 

26733.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Can  you  say  whether  the 
cross  was  on  the  school  when  it  was  in  connexion  with 
the  Kildare-place  Society  ? — So  I am  informed. 

267  34.  Therefore  it  was  no  offence  to  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  ? — No  offence,  for  it  appears  to  be  fixed 
into  the  building. 

26735.  But  it  was  an  offence  to  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  the  school  was  neglected  ? — 
That  was  not  the  cause  of  the  neglect.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  found  the  cross  there, 


and  did  not  mind  it,  but  in  the  case  of  the  new 
school  having  a cross  not  so  conspicuous  the  Board 
objected. 

26736.  It  was  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  but  it  had  not  been 
an  offence  to  the  Kildare-place  Society — is  that  so?— 
That  is  the  obvious  inference. 

26737.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  are  aware  that  the 
National  Board,  as  a rule,  object  to  all  denominational 

emblems  on  the  exterior  or  interior  of  schools? Yes  • 

I am  aware  of  that  rule.  When  the  Kildare-place 
Society  placed  the  cross  on  their  school  I presume  they 
did  not  regard  it  as  a denominational  emblem.  It  was 
not  I reported  on  the  case,  but  I presume  there  was  no 
necessity  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Board 
inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  there  was  then 
no  rule  of  the  Board  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  a 
denominational  emblem  on  the  school. 

26738.  At  what  time? — When  the  Board’s  operations 
commenced  at  first. 

26739.  It  was  sometime  after  their  operations  com- 
menced the  Board  made  the  rule  in  question  ? — So  I 
am  informed. 

26740.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  you  ever  observe  the  cross 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  Baggot-street  schools  here 
in  Dublin  ? — I have  not  observed  it.  I do  not  know 
where  the  schools  are. 

26741.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  not  consider  the 
cross  may  be  regarded  as  au  emblem  common  to  every 
form  of  Christianity,  and  above  the  mass  of  denomina- 
tional emblems,  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly 
exempted  from  the  rule  of  the  Board  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  I presume  that  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  which  consisted  mainly  of  Pro- 
testants— at  least  the  administrative  part  of  it — when 
they  allowed  a cross  over  the  Cahir  schools. 

26742.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  it  allowed  because  the 
schools  would  be  more  likely  to  be  frequented  by 
Catholics  from  their  having  a cross  upon  them,  than 
if  there  were  no  cross  ? — If  that  was  the  reason  on 
which  the  Kildare-place  Society  acted  they  were  more 
tolerant  than  the  National  Board  are.  A fortiori  the 
National  Board  should  act  upon  that  principle  as  there 
was  more  likelihood  of  Catholics  attending  the  National 
school,  than  a Kildare-place  Society  school. 

26743.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

267 44.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Those  children  were  induced 
to  enter  the  school  by  the  exhibition  of  that  emblem,  but 
their  treatment  in  school  might  be  different  under  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  from  what  it  would  be  under 
the  National  Board? — Yes ; in  the  treatment  of  children 
the  National  Board  respects  conscience,  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  did  not. 

26745.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  in 
Ireland  the  cross  is  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to 
Catholics  ? — I am  not  aware  it  is  almost  exclusively. 

26746.  Not  so  much  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 
At  the  time  the  National  Board  commenced  operations 
in  1832,  was  it  not  considered  almost  exclusively 
Catholic? — I do  not  think  it  was  ever  considered  an 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  emblem  in  Ireland;  so  far 
as  I can  form  an  opinion,  it  never  was  in  Ireland,  nor 
in  any  other  counfry.  In  going  through  England  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  cross  in  Protestant  Churches, 
I have  seen  crosses  on  Protestant  Churches  in  Ireland 
also. 

26747.  You  will  see  it  in  Scotland  on  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship  ? — I have  not  been  in  Scotland.  In 
England  and  Ireland  I have  seen  crosses  on  Protestant 
Churches,  therefore,  I presume  that  in  England  and 
Ireland  the  cross  is  not  considered  a denominational 
emblem. 

26748.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — What  is  your  experience 
with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  town 
schools — for  instance  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  with  which 
you  are  familiar — with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  chil- 
drenin  the  National  schools  as  compared  with  the  attend- 
ance in  denominational  schools — are  there  anyschools  ot 
Christian  Brothers  in  Clonmel  ? — There  are  two  schools 
of  Christian  Brothers,  and  two  convent  schools,  none 
of  which  are  connected  with  the  National  Board. 
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26749.  Are  they  largely  attended  ? — I have  never 
been  in  any  of  them,  but  so  far  as  I can  judge  from 
what  I hear,  they  are  largely  attended  by  Roman 
Catholics.  . . 

26750.  Do  you  find  any  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend  the  National 
schools  there  ?■ — I do  not.  I believe  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  Clonmel  would,  if  permitted, 
attend  the  model  school  in  preference  to  any  school. 
Thev  are  prevented  from  attending  by  the  refusal  of 
sacraments.  In  fact  it  is  only  the  refusal  of  sacra- 
ments can  drive  children  out  of  model  schools. 

26751-  Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  model 
school,  are  there  in  Clonmel  any  ordinary  National 
schools? — None  in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Clonmel,  some  miles  out,  there  are  National  schools. 
I am  aware  these  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  left  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and 
have  gone  a distance  to  attend  the  National  schools. 
I am  aware  of  one  school,  four  statute  miles  from 
Clonmel,  in  which  the  teacher  the  other  day  told  me 
he  had  twenty-five  pupils  who  left  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  in  Clonmel  and  came  to  him  as  soon 
as  his  school  was  established.  It  was  a newly  esta- 
blished school,  under  the  parish  priest.  When  an 
Inspector  is  reporting  on  an  application  for  having  a 
new  school  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  a 
query  to  be  answered  is — Plow  far  is  the  attendance 
likely  to  be  drawn  from  other  existing  schools?  In 
getting  that  information,  I was  informed  by  the 
teacher  that  twenty-five  of  his  pupils  were  drawn 
from  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  Clonmel. 

26752.  Those  were  children  whose  parents  volun- 
tarily preferred  sending  them  to  the  National  school, 
under  the  management  of  the  parish  priest,  than 
to  the  Christian  Brothers’  school? — Yes,  they  were 
all  Roman  Catholics. 

26753.  Was  that  on  account  of  any  greater  degree 
of  convenience  or  proximity  in  the  school  ? — No. 
The  teacher  told  me  several  of  the  boys  came  from 
the  very  suburbs  of  the  town.  Some  came  four 
miles.  In  Carrick-on-Suir  I have  met  children 
from  the  National  school,  some  three  miles  from 
the  town,  who  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
to  attend  National  schools. 

26754.  They  left  the  town  where  there  Were 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  to  attend  National 
schools? — Yes,  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

26755.  Mr.  /Stokes. — Had  these  boys  been  expelled 
from  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  before  they 
went  to  the  National  school? — I could  not  say 
that.  I never  heard  of  any  boy  being  expelled. 
Where  they  left  the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  the 
reason  given  was,  where  I inquired,  that  they  were 
not  well  taught. 

26756.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  they  were  expelled  ? — I have  not.  In  fact 
my  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  expelled.  If  they 
had  been  expelled  it  would  come  under  my  notice. 

26757.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Did  you  inquire  was  the 
teaching  better  at  the  National  schools  than  at  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  ? — That  was  the  reason  the 
children  assigned  for  leaving  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools. 

26758.  Was  the  master  of  the  National  school  better 
than  the  average  ? — I know  five  such  schools,  one  of 
which  is  under  a very  good  teacher,  and  the  others 
under  ordiuary  third  class  teachers.  These  schools 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir. 

26759.  Were  all  these  schools  attended  by  pupils 
who  had  been  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  ? — 
*es ; I know  five  instances  of  National  schools  being 
attended  by  pupils  who  left  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
and  came  to  them. 

26760.  Mr.  Stokes. — Were  the  Brothers’  schools 
v°ry  full  ? — I have  never  been  in  them. 

26761.  Are  they  not  attended  by  very  poor  children 
jn  great  numbers?— By  all  classes  in  Clonmel.  Tlic 
Setter  classes  not  being  allowed  at  National  schools, 
anc  having  no  other  schools,  they  must  go  to  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  schools. 


267G2.  But  still  is  thex-e  not  a krge  number  of  poor  Feb.  23.  i 

ill-clad  boys  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  ? — They  _ 

are  educated  gratuitously,  and  I presume  that  is  the  (, 

reason  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  ragged 
schools. 

26763.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  children  of 
the  more  respectable  class  going  to  the  National  schools 
from  a disinclination  to  associate  with  ragged  children  ? 

— I would  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  to  go  on  that 
account.  I am  aware  from  conversation  with  parents 
they  would  prefer  National  schools  if  peimitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  them,  because  of  the  superiority  of 
education  given  in  them. 

26764.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  not  the  same 
principle  apply  to  model  schools  where  children  of 
respectable  classes  are  sent  to  attend  with  poor  children 
also  ? — Yes. 

26765.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  you  ever  see  a model 
school  which  you  could  describe  as  a ragged  school  l — 

I have  seen  model  schools  with  what  you  would  call 
ragged  children  just  as  in  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

26766.  What  proportion  would  these  ragged  chil- 
dren bear  to  the  other  children  in  the  National  school  ? 

— A smali  proportion.  So  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion, 
the  Roman  Catholic  parents  of  children,  whether 
ragged  or  respectable,  are  refused  the  sacraments  for 
allowing  their  children  to  attend  them. 

26767.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers’ schools  in  Clonmel  answer  the  description  of 
ragged  schools? — They  do  not.  There  are  ragged 
children  at  them  and  x-espectable  children.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  the  attendance  is  concerned,  it  is  of  the  same 
character  as  at  the  model  school. 

26768.  Master  Brooke. — Have  they  the  same  accom- 
modation in  proportion  to  the  numbers  ? — I have  never 
been  in  them,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  houses 
they  appear  to  have  much  larger  accommodation  than 
the  National  school.  Clonmel  National  school  is  re- 
markable for  the  inferiority  of  accommodation.  It 
was  the  first  established  model  school  in  Ireland,  and 
being  the  first,  the  architecture  was  not  so  good  as  it 
has  been  in  the  schools  erected  since,  and  it  does  not 
afford  so  much  accommodation. 

26769.  Can  you  say  why  the  attendance  at  the 
Brothers’  is  much  larger  than  the  attendance  at  the 
model  school  ? — I believe  it  is  because  children  are  pre  • 
vented  from  attending  the  model  school. 

26770.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  the  model  school  still 
attended  by  any  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  ? 

— Yes;  about  one-fourth  of  the  childi-en  are  still  Roman 
Catholic.  I furnish  a report  to  the  Education-office 
every  week,  stating  the  numbers  of  different  denomi- 
nations. My  impression  is  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  attendance  is  still  Roman  Catholic. 

26771.  What  number  may  that  one-fourth  amount 
to  ? — I think  about  forty.  That  is  on  rolls.  I believe 
the  average  daily  attendance  at  present  is  about  120 
or  130  in  the  three  departments  of  the  model  school. 

I should  say  there  are  about  150  on  the  rolls ; I think 
about  one-fourth  of  these  are  Roman  Catholic. 

26772  The  avex-age  attendance  is  over  one  hundred  ! 

— Yes;  over  110,  I believe. 

26773.  So  that  there  would  be  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  twenty-five  Roman  Catholics? — Yes ; 
about  that,  or  somewhat  more. 

26774.  Mr.  Stokes. — Can  you  give  the  proportions 
of  the  genex'al  population  ? — I caxxnot  give  the  numeri- 
cal proportion,  bxxt  of  coui-se  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
in  a vast  majority  in  Clonmel. 

26775.  Lord  Clonbrock.  — Is  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholics  vexy  much  less  now  than  it  was  a 
few  yeai’S  ago  ? — I have  been  in  Clonmel  oxxly  since 
May,  1867.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  re- 
mains pretty  stationary  since  that  time. 

26776.  You  are  not  awax-e  what  it  was  three  or  four 
yeax-s  ago? — Before  the  prohibition  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  in  the  majority  at  the  school ; so  I have 
heard. 

26777.  Mr.  Stolces. — On  the  day  we  visited  the 
Clonmel  model  school  there  were  twenty-four  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  attendance  out  of  132.  Would 
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Feb.  23,  1809.  that  be  the  ordinary  proportion  do  you  think  ? — I 
think  that  is  under  the  ordinary  proportion. 

O'Hara3  es-i  2G778.  Still  that  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the 
number  just  stated  as  attending,  about  18  per  cent. '! — 
Yes ; I don’t  pretend  to  give  these  as  the  exact 
numbers.  That  is  my  impression. 

26770.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Are  the  children  subject 
to  ecclesiastical  penalties  for  attending  the  model  school? 
— Y es,  they  are ; their  parents  are  refused  Sacraments. 

26780.  Is  it  merely  that  they  have  been  threatened, 
or  are  they  actually  deprived  of  them  ? — They  are  ac- 
tually deprived  of  Sacraments.  The  teachers  are 
allowed  no  Sacraments  except  marriage.  There  is  a 
dispensation  granted,  I believe,  in  case  of  marriage, 
not  in  the  case  of  any  other  Sacrament.  Teachers 
have  not  been  at  Sacraments  for  some  years — the 
Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Generally  speaking  the  at- 
tendance of  Roman  Catholic  children  varies  coming 
on  the  time  when  confessions  are  being  heard,  twice  a 
year,  in  Lent  and  before  Christmas,  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  fells  short.  After  the  con- 
fessions are  over,  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren generally  increases.  Roman  Catholics,  in  going  to 
confession,  in  order  to  insure  being  allowed  the  Sacra- 
ments, withdraw  then-  children  from  the  schools. 

26781.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  ever  known  the  same 
thing  to  happen  with  regard  to  drunkenness.  You 
say  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  model  school  increases  according  as  the 
time  of  confession  passes  away? — Yes. 

26782.  Have  you  made  the  same  observation  with 
regard  to  drunkenness — whether  it  is  not  less  pre- 
valent in  Advent  and  Easter  time  than  in  other 
seasons  of  the  year  ? — I have  not  been  in  a position 
to  take  statistics  of  drunkenness,  but  I have  been  in 
a position  to  take  statistics  of  attendance  at  the 
schools,  so  I cannot  make  any  contrast. 

26783.  Sir  Robert  Kune. — Do  you  wish  to  convey 
to  the  Commissioners,  as  the  result  of  your  observa- 
tions, that  those  ecclesiastical  penalties  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  evaded  by  the  children  leaving  the 
school  pro  forma  for  a season,  and  then,  when  they 
attend  to  their  religious  duties,  and  participate  in 
the  sacraments,  they  afterwards  return  to  the  school  ? 
— I am  informed  that  that  is  the  case.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  the  oscillations  in  the  attendance  are  accounted 
for. 

26784.  From  your  observation  and  knowledge  of 
the  population,  do  you  consider  that  those  families 
who  are  refused  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  in 
consequence  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the 
model  schools  that  they  are  in  any  way  immoral  and 
disreputable,  or  worse  conducted  than  other  portions 
of  the  population  ? — I am  aware  they  are  not,  so  far 
as  I can  form  an  opinion.  Many  respectable  people 
have  expressed  to  me  their  regret  that  they  were  not 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
school.  I am  not  aware  that  immorality  or  inferiority 
of  character  is  in  any  way  an  element  in  the  case. 

26785.  Has  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
attendance  on  the  model  schools  maintained  itself 
since  these  penalties  were  first  inflicted,  or  has  there 
•been  any  progressive  diminution  in  the  attendance  ? — 
I can  only  speak  confidently  since  May,  1867.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  progressive  diminution.  The 
proportions  are  pretty  stationary  since  then. 

26786.  Then  you  do  not  consider  the  disabilities 
have  been  more  effective  latterly  than  in  the  first 
instance? — I do  not.  I believe  they  were  more 
effective  in  the  very  first,  and  are  still  effective,  as 
they  were  at  first,  in  preventing  the  great  body  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  attending.  They  were  effective 
at  first,  and  are  so  still. 

26787.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  say  the  parents 
of  the  children  who  were  prevented  from  attending 
consider  that  they  labour  under  any  grievance — that 
they  regard  it  as  a hardship? — Yes.  I have  fre- 
quently had  conversations  with  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  town,  and  they  consider  it  a very 
great  grievance. 

26788.  In  what  way? — That  they  were  prevented 


from  availing  themselves  of  the  better  education.  I 
have  even  heard  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  talking  of 
it  as  a grievance.  For  instance,  I have  heard  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  talking  of  it  as  agrievance,  thatthev 
themselves  are  prohibited  from  having  trained  teachers 
in  the  schools.  In  the  bishop’s  college  or  diocesan 
seminary  in  Waterford  there  are  two  young  men  em- 
ployed who  were  trained  in  the  Clonmel  school  as 
pupil-teachers,  and  afterwards  in  the  central  model 
school. 

26789.  From  that  would  you  inferthattlieopposition 

is  not  so  much  to  the  training  under  the  National 

Board  as  to  connexion  with  the  National  system? 

I presume  it  is  not  to  the  training  of  the  National 
Board.  If  the  training  in  the  model  schools  were 
considered  objectionable,  the  two  young  men  trained 
in  the  Clonmel  Model  school,  and  afterwards  in  the 
schools  of  the  Board  in  Dublin,  would  not  I presume 
be  selected  as  lay  instructors  of  the  future  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Waterford. 

26790.  Sir  Robert  Kune. — Do  you  mean  to  convey 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  do  not  in  reality 
consider  that  the  persons  trained  in  the  model  schools 
are  necessarily  immoral  or  unfit  to  act  as  teachers  in 
the  country,  or  is  it  that  they  object  to  using  them  in 
consequence  of  their  not  having  themselves  any  efficient 
influence  in  the  administration  of  the  system? — They 
object  to  employ  them  simply  because  the  bishop 
prohibits  them  from  employing  them.  I believe  they 
have  no  other  ground  of  objection  to  them.  I have 
heard  clergymen  remark  that  they  consider  themselves 
treated  badly  in  being  prohibited  by  the  bishop  from 
permitting  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  where 
he  permitted  their  employment  in  his  own  diocesan 
seminary  in  Waterford.  I am  aware  also  of  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  going  up  to  be  trained  from  under 
Roman  Catholic  managers,  that  when  they  returned 
from  training,  the  managers,  by  episcopal  orders, 
refused  to  take  them  back ; but  they  went  away,  and 
were  employed  by  other  Roman  Catholic  managers. 
This  was  evading  the  regulations.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  who  employed  them,  of  course,  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  known  they  did  so  employ  them. 

26791.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Is  it  your  opinion  the 
priests  look  upon  the  episcopal  prohibition  as  a 
hardship  ? — Such  is  my  opinion.  I know  one  instance 
of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  has  been  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  teachers  he  had  in  his  employment 
a couple  of  years  subsequent  to  their  being  trained. 
In  Bansha,  the  parish  priest  was  compelled  to  part 
with  teachers,  one  of  whom  had  been  trained  in 
1866,  and  whom  he  retained  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  He  parted  with  her  simply  because 
if  he  had  not,  he  would  have  the  alternative  of  suspen- 

26792.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  we  to  understand 
this  teacher  was  taken  back  again  into  the  employment 
of  the  manager? — After  returning  from  training  she 
was  allowed  to  resume  her  school  as  well  as  any  other 
teacher  by  the  manager. 

26793.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
a document  addressed  to  the  National  Board  by  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on 
the  subject  of  the  organization  of  training  schools  ?— 
I don’t  think  I have  read  the  document.  I have 
heard  of  the  document,  and  I have  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  the  training  of  pupil-teachers. 

26794.  From  your  experience  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  those  model  schools,  do  you  think  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  arrangement  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  existing  system  ? — I am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  views  put  forward  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter 
so  as  to  contrast  them  with  the  views  that  regu- 
late the  training  of  teachers  at  present  in  model 
schools. 

26795.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue’s plan  is  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  boarding  the 
pupil-teachers  in  the  model  schools,  and  to  enable 
these  persons  to  live  in  houses  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  persons  of  their  own  religious  denomi- 
nation— do  you  think  such  a system  of  domestic 
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-denominational  residences  would  be  preferable  to  the 
system  of  boarding  which  now  exists  for  pupil- 
teachers  ? — I can  hardly  say  that  I am  not  satisfied 
that  the  present  system  is  conducive  to  the  success  of 
National  education.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
pupil-teachers  should  not  be  boarded  at  all,  either  on 
denominational  or  mixed  principles.  I think  they 
should  be  compelled  to  board  themselves.  I believe 
there  is  a great  expenditure  in  boarding  them,  and 
that  the  advantages  to  the  Board  do  not  correspond  to 
the  cost.  In  the  Clonmel  model  school  since  its  estab- 
lishment there  were  113  pupil-teachers  boarded  and 
educated,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  these  are  now 
known  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  board.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  sixty-two  monitresses  who  were 
not  boarded,  and  one  third  of  these  are  known  to  be  in 
the  service  of  the  Board.  So  that  practically  it  comes 
to  this,  that  a smaller  proportion  of  those  who  are 
boarded  at  the  public  expense  remain  in  the  service 
than  of  those  who  were  not  boarded  at  the  public 
expense.  On  this  ground  I think  the  system  of  board- 
ing pupil-teachers  or  monitresses  is  not  at  all  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  the  Board.  I think  it  is  more 
■expensive  and  less  calculated  to  meet  the  ends  in 
view.  I believe  the  temptation  of  getting  a free  edu- 
■cation  induces  a great  many  young  persons  to  offer 
themselves  for  admission  into  the  schools  without  the 
intention  of  taking  to  the  teaching  profession,  whereas 
monitresses  have  not  that  inducement  to  offer  them- 
selves for  admission. 

26796.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  difference  of  sex  has  been 
offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference  you  allude  to, 
what  answer  would  you  give  to  that  observation? — I 
don't  think  that  explains  it,  because  in  the  other 
National  schools  I find  that  of  those  who  go  through  the 
monitorial  training,  and  who  are  not  boarded  in  these 
schools,  there  is  a larger  number  remaining  in  the 
sen-ice  as  teachers  than  of  those  who  were  boarded  in 
model  schools. 

26797.  Does  that  observation  include  the  boys  as 
well  as  the  girls? — Yes;  my  belief  is  that  so  far  as 
both  monitors  and  monitresses,  there  is  a larger  pro- 
portion of  these  who  were  not  boarded  remaining  in 
the  service  than  of  those  who  were  boarded.  I know 
that  some  candidates  get  admission  into  the  model 
schools  as  pupil-teachers  who  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  becoming  teachers.  They,  for  the  time  being, 
represented  themselves  as  desirous  to  become  pupil- 
teachers,  and  after  having  been  boarded  and  lodged  for 
a couple  of  years  at  the  public  expense,  they  took  to 
other  occupations.  They  had  no  other  intention  from 
the  first.  I consider  that,  therefore,  an  injudicious 
mode  of  recruiting  the  training  service. 

26798.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  think  there  are 
rather  too  great  inducements  held  out  to  young  men 
to  propose  to  become  teachers  in  the  first  instance,  and 
that  having  qualified  themselves  in  some  degree  for 
various  employments  they  adopt  some  other  line  of  life 
which  is  more  remunerative? — Yes,  and  I believe  that 
if  they  were  paid  something  more  as  monitors  than  at 
present,  and  not  boarded  and  lodged,  a great  many 
would  become  monitors  with  the  bona  fide  intention  of 
remaining  as  teachers.  I consider  the  training  of  a 
monitor  is  superior  to  that  of  a pupil-teacher.  A 
monitor  remains  fouryearsunclertraining,  and  the  pupil- 
teacher  only  from  one  to  two  years.  I consider  the 
monitorial  training  the  more  effective  and  the  cheaper 
of  the  two,  and  the  more  calculated  to  induce  persons 
to  remain  in  the  service. 

26799.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — How  long  have  you  been 
Inspector  of  schools? — Six  years  in  April  next. 

26800.  Were  you  always  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  ? — I have  been  in  Roscommon  and  Ballina, 
and  in  Clonmel. 

2C801.  Are  there  model  schools  in  the  first  district? 

None  in  the  first  or  second. 

26802.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — I think  I heard  you  were 
connected  with  agricultural  education  in  the  north  of 
reland  1 — Yes,  I had  the  management  of  the  Temple- 
^oyle  Agricultural  Seminary  for  three  years,  and  I 


was  subsequently  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Review  Feb.  as,  1809 
when  I was  appointed  Inspector  of  schools.  

26803.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  in  the  ’i1,h°nlas 
Clonmel  district  ? — Several.  One  a model  school  and  ara’  eS<1' 
four  ordinary  agricultural  schools. 

26804.  You  have  not  been  specially  connected  with 
the  management  of  an  agricultural  school  under  the 
Board  ? — Templemoyle  Agricultural  School  was  partly 
under  the  Board  and  partly  under  the  management 
of  the  London  Companies ; it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

26805.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  paying  school- 
masters, there  is  adopted  in  England  a system  known 
as  payment  by  results,  according  to  the  standard  at- 
tained by  the  children  at  certain  examinations,  have 
you  ever  considered  how  far  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  system  of  payment  at  present  in  fox-ce  ? 

— -Yes  ; that  is  a subject  to  which  I have  given  particu- 
lar attention ; my  impression  is  thei-e  could  be  no  step 
taken  so  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  education  in 
this  country  as  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
payment  by  i-esults,  not  entii-ely  as  it  is  in  England, 
but  with  some  modifications  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  counti-y. 

26806.  Mx-.  Gibson. — What  is  your  opinion  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  classification  of  trained 
teachers  is  conducted  in  model  schools? — I have 
been  comparing  the  efficiency  of  trained  and  un- 
trained teachers,  and  so  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion 
there  is  very  little  difference  ; I find  some  vexy  efficient 
untrained  teachers,  and  very  inefficient  trained  teachers. 

I think  the  system  might  be  made  more  effective  if 
there  was  a better  curriculum  adopted  in  training 
establishments. 

26807.  Do  you  find  any  teachers  in  your  district 
have  received  a higher  grade  of  classification  than  what 
their  efficiency,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  from  the  schools, 
would  entitle  them  to  ? — I cannot  say  that,  as  a con- 
sequence of  going  to  training,  they  get  a higher  class 
than  what  they  would  get  if  they  remained  in  the 
country,  and  underwent  the  ordinary  examination  by 
the  Inspector.  But  I can  say  there  are  a great  many 
in  receipt  of  salaries  by  virtue  of  classification,  which 
they  have  no  claim  to  in  virtue  of  their  services. 

26808.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ their  services  ”? — 

Their  efficiency  as  teachers ; I will  take  a case.  Sup- 
pose two  schools,  one  with  an  average  attendance  of 
fifty,  and  another  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
five,  under  a third-class  male  teacher ; each  of  the  two 
schools  may  be  equally  well  taught,  that  is,  each  of  the 
fifty  children  may  be  as  well  taught  in  the  one  school, 
and  each  of  the  twenty-five  in  the  other  school,  and  the 
teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  fifty  will  receive  no  more 
salary  than  the  teacher  having  charge  of  the  twenty-five. 

The  teacher  having  the  fifty  children,  his  instruction 
has  been  much  more  effective  on  the  fifty  than  that 
of  the  other  teacher  on  the  twenty-five ; but,  under  the 
present  system  of  paying  teachers,  each  teacher  will 
receive  the  same  sum — each  will  receive  ,£24  a year 
from  the  Board — although  the  one  man  educates  with 
equal  efficiency  twice  .as  many  as  the  other. 

26809.  Does  that  depend  upon  the  greater  know- 
ledge one  man  possesses  over  the  other,  or  does  it  de- 
pend upon  his  superior  knowledge  of  school  manage- 
ment, or  on  what  else  does  it  depend  ? — It  de- 
pends partly  upon  his  greater  knowledge  of  school 
management,  and  partly  that  greater  earnestness, 
greater  energy  is  employed  in  instruction.  There  may 
be  two  men  having  the  same  class  under  the  National 
Board.  But  as  classification  is  based  mainly  on  ex- 
amination, and  as  examination  cannot  determine  their 
relative  working  power,  the  teaching  of  the  one  may 
be  much  more  efficient  than  that  of  the  other.  The 
present  mode  of  paying  teachex-s  does  not  take  notice 
of  this — to  a eei-taixx  extent  it  should. 

26810.  Would  you  say  those  men  might  be  pos- 
sessed of  equal  qualifications? — Yes;  but  one  may  be 
more  energetic. 

26811.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  more  trained  man 
may  be  a less  efficient  teacher  than  the  less  trained 
man? — Yes.  I have  known  that.  I have  known 
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schools  under  the  first  class  teachers  in  which  very 
little  progress  was  made  during  the  year,  and  I have 
known  schools  under  third  class  teachers,  in  which 
considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year. 

26812.  What  absolute  standard  of  qualification  would 
you  propose  by  which  classification  should  be  settled 
by  the  professors,  or  what  elements  should  enter  into 
it  1 — I think,  for  instance,  as  far  as  the  professors  in 
Dublin  are  concerned  there  is  this  defect, — that  the 
teaching  of  school  mastership  is  not  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to  in  the  training  department.  The  professoi-ial 
staff  there  consists  generally  of  two  professors  of 
mathematics,  two  professors  of  English,  with  a lecturer 
upon  agriculture.  Physical  science  is  not  attended  to, 
and  schoolmastership,  so  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion, 
is  not  much  attended  to.  At  least  there  is  no  special 
professor  for  the  subject.  I would  have  only  one  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  The  teachers  coulcl  learn  that 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  Dublin.  There  is  one 
subject  which  they  cannot  learn  as  well  in  the  country 
as  in  Dublin — that  is  physical  science.  No  teacher 
can  be  effective  without  a moderate  knowledge  of 
physics.  They  can  get  that  better  in  Dublin  than  in 
the  country,  and  the  curriculum  here  ought  to  comprise 
mathematics,  physics,  English,  including  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  economics,  reasoning,  and  such  subjects, 
schoolmastership,  and  instruction  in  agriculture.  The 
teacher  of  every  rural  school  ought  to  have  a knowledge 
of  agriculture. 

26813.  What  is  the  usual  period  of  training  1 — 
From  four  and  a half  to  five  months. 

26814.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  to  enable  a 
man  to  come  up  from  a country  school  and  to  acquire 
a competent  knowledge  of  the  branches  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — I think  the  time  is  quite  inadequate.  I 
think  the  time  ought  to  be  nine  or  ten  months.  It 
ought  to  be  for  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ordinary  vacations. 

26815.  Taking  any  given  number  of  marks  to  re- 
present the  entire  amount  of  qualifications,  what 
number  would  you  give  to  these  different  branches  to 
a third-class  teacher.  Suppose  the  entire  qualifications 
were  represented  by  500  or  1,000,  what  number  of 
marks  should  be  assigned  for  each  of  these  subjects, 
giving  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  each  ? — On  a 
total  of,  say  600  marks,  I would  give  the  English 
group  300  marks;  the  mathematical  group  100;  the 
physical  group,  100  ; schoolmastership  100. 

26816.  That  is  the  highest  number  of  marks.  What 
would  be  your  minimum  ? — 50  per  cent,  in  any  of 
these  subjects. 

26817.  Fifty  would  be  a great  difference? — Yes, 
cceteris  parilrus  it  would.  That  is  supposing  skill  in 
teaching  corresponded  with  the  marks  obtained  on 
examination.  But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  tact 
and  energy  are  proportioned  to  the  qualifications,  as 
thus  ascertained. 

26818.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  said  you  were 
formerly  stationed  in  Ballina  as  the  centre  of  a 
district  ? — Yes. 

26819.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  teachers  of 
National  schools  in  that  district,  as  to  qualifications, 
schoolmastership,  and  so  on  ? — The  qualifications  are 
exceedingly  low — so  low  that  I think  about  one  half 
of  them  ought  not  be  in  the  public  service  at  all 
as  teacher’s. 

26820.  Can  you  account  for  that? — Yes.  There 
are  several  ways  of  accounting  for  it.  One  cause  is  the 
low  curriculum  of  the  Board,  the  low  standard  of 
qualification  adopted  by  the  Board  for  probationers 
and  lower-class  teachers.  Another  cause  is  the  small 
local  support  given  to  schools.  Another  cause  is  the 
prohibition  against  training,  which  prevents  teachers 
from  improving  themselves — improving  their  classifica- 
tion as  they  might.  Another  cause  is,  I believe — 
and  that  is  common  to  most  districts  along  with 
Ballina — the  multiplication  of  schools  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  service.  I hold  there  are  too 
many  schools. 

26821.  Does  your  observation  apply  both  to  Ballina 


and  Clonmel  ? — To  both,  but  to  a much  greater  extent 
to  Ballina  than  to  Clonmel.  It  applies  in  common 
with  Ballina,  to  all  other  districts  in  the  west  and 
northwest  of  Ireland.  In  Ballina  the  teachers  are 
driven  to  the  temptations  of  falsifying  school  accounts 
to  entitle  them  to  their  salai-ies.  That  is  common  to 
Ballina  district,  and  to  the  north  and  northwest  of 
Ireland. 

26822.  Is  that  a state  of  things  which  should  be 
remedied  ? — Yes. 

26823.  In  what  way  ? — I think  the  Board  should 
not  give  a grant  to  any  school  having  a lower  average 
than  thirty.  I find  the  best  schools  are  those  in  which 
the  attendance  is  large  enough  to  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  a principal  teacher  and  monitor.  I find  that 
small  schools  are  generally  bad  schools.  When  the 
schools  become  very  small,  the  better  class  of  men  will 
not  take  them ; inferior  candidates  offer  themselves, 
and  these  inferior  candidates  are  appointed.  To  enable 
even  them  to  keep  up  an  attendance  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to.  their  salaries  they  compete  with  each 
other  to  withdraw  the  attendance  from  each  other’s 
schools.  They  underbid  each  other  for  pupils.  The 
worst  teachers  are  those  who  go  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  thus  underbidding  neighbouring  teachers. 

26824.  Were  any  of  those  schools  opened  since  you 
went  to  Ballina? — Yes. 

26825.  And  several  previously  ? — Yes. 

26826.  Should  you  be  able  to  assign  any  cause  for 
the  multiplication  of  these  schools? — One  cause  is 
denominational  jealousy,  and  another  cause  is  the  desire 
of  persons  to  take  to  the  business  of  teaching,  rather 
than  to  a more  laborious  business.  I have  known 
schools  to  be  got  up  by  persons  who  wished  to  become 
teachers — they  got  them  up  at  their  own  expense 
by  either  building  or  renting  the  houses.  They 
were  themselves  then  appointed.  An  application  was 
made  by  the  parish  priest,  who  is  generally  the  mana- 
ger, to  have  the  school  put  in  connexion  with  the 
Board.  The  Inspector  goes  and  reports  upon  the  case — 
sometimes  he  reports  against  the  school  being  taken 
into  connexion — and  sometimes,  having  regard  to  the 
Board’s  rules  he  repoi-ts  that  it  may  be  taken  into  con- 
nexion. The  school  is  often  taken  into  connexion, 
although  there  is  no  particular  necessity  for  it.  A 
great  many  of  those  schools  are  private  adventure 
schools,  which  get  the  recognition  of  the  Boai’d,  upon 
making  application  in  the  usual  form. 

26827.  Did  the  Comnxissioners  pay  attention  to 
the  Inspectors’  reports  when  they  were  against  the 
establishment  of  such  schools? — I can  only  speak  of 
one  instance  of  that  kind.  I recollect  one  instance  in 
which  I myself  reported  against  a grant  to  a school  of 
this  class.  I reported  against  it  on  these  grounds  : — 
First,  that  the  teacher  was  incompetent;  secondly, 
that  it  was  a mere  adventure  school  got  up  by 
the  teacher  who  rented  the  house  in  which  the 
school  was  held ; thirdly,  that  the  house  was  unsxiit- 
able ; fourthly,  that  there  was  no  particular  necessity 
for  the  school  at  all  in  the  place.  It  was  interme- 
diate between  two  other  National  schools,  which  were 
only  two  and  a half  miles  from  each  other,  in  a thinly 
popxxlated  rural  distinct,  and  neither  of  which  had  a 
large  attendance. 

26828.  Rev.  Mi-.  Cowie. — What  was  the  result? — 
The  Board  took  the  school  in,  notwithstanding  this. 

26829.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  school  to  the  applicant’s  school  ? — About  a 
mile — less  than  a statute  mile  as  the  crow  flies.  Per- 
haps going  by  the  road  about  a mile.  It  was  inter- 
mediate between  two  schools  which  were  about  three 
miles  asunder. 

26830.  How  far  had  the  children  to  travel?  I 
think  some  going  to  this  school  would  have  to  go  more 
than  a mile  and  a half,  perhaps  not  so  muck 

26831.  How  far  would  they  have  to  go  to  the  xn- 
termediate  school? — From  a mile  to  a mile  and  a 
half.  I think  aboxit  a mile  and  a half.  None  of  those 
who  were  attending  the  other  schools  would  have  to 
go  more  than  a mile  and  a half  to  either. 
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26832.  "Was  that  one  journey? — Yes,  one  journey  j 
an  English  mile. 

26833.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  answer  applies  to 
the  state  of  things  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
new  school  ? — Yes. 

26834.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  managers  of 
the  National  schools  have  taken  much  interest  in  them  ? 

The  majority  have  not,  some  have.  The  majority 

take  no  special  interest  otherwise  than  signing  the 
official  papers  and  making  the  applications.  At  least 
hr  the  Ballina  distiict,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the 
majority  did  not  take  much  interest,  a few  managers 
did. 

26835.  Did  they  pay  much  attention  to  the  secular 
instruction  given  in  the  schools? — I never  knew  an 
instance  in  which  there  was  any  attention  paid  to  the 
secular  instruction. 

26836.  Did  they  formally  pay  much  attention  to 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools? — I could 
not  say  there  was  any  instance  in  Ballina  in  which 
there  was  much  attention  given  to  religious  instruction, 
which  was  entirely  left  to  the  schoolmasters. 

26837.  Did  they  attend  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools  ? — I never  knew  an  instance  in  which 
a manager  attended  to  give  religious  instruction. 

26838.  To  whom  was  left  the  imparting  of  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools?  — It  was 
left  entirely  to  the  teachers. 

26839.  Does  the  same  apply  to  the  Clonmel  dis- 
trict?— I am  aware  a great  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  Clonmel  district  do  attend  from 
time  to  time  to  give  religious  instruction. 

26840.  Is  religious  instruction  regularly  imparted 
in  all  the  schools  in  your  district? — It  is  regularly 
imparted  by  the  teachers,  and  occasionally  by  several 
of  the  managers. 

26841.  Are  the  educational  wants  of  the  Clonmel 
district  fairly  met  ? — They  are. 

26842.  Is  there  much  room  for  the  establishment 
of  new  schools  ? — I believe  there  is  only  one  school 
required  in  the  whole  district,  and  that  school  is 
about  to  be  established;  only  one  locality  where  a 
school  is  required  now — Ballyporeen.  Measures  are 
about  being  taken  for  establishing  a school  there. 

26843.  Your  entire  district? — Yes. 

26844.  What  is  the  extent  of  it? — It  is  now  about 
700  square  miles  in  area. 

26845.  You  think  at  present  one  additional  school 
would  satisfy  all  the  educational  wants  of  the  district  ? 
—Yes ; I am  satisfied  it  would.  That  is  one  school 
in  addition  to  the  applications  now  before  the 
Board.  There  are  applications  not  yet  decided  upon. 
One  new  application  would  suffice  for  all  the  wants  of 
the  district. 

26846.  In  your  opinion  in  your  district  is  there 
any  impediment  to  the  acceptance  and  extension  of 
National  education  ? — There  is  sometimes  a difficulty 
in  getting  a site  in  the  most  suitable  place. 

26847.  But  so  far  as  the  sentiments  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  all  denominations  are  concerned  is 
there  any  such  impediment?  — There  is  no  positive 
impediment.  I am  aware  a great  many  Roman 
Catholics  consider  the  National  system  might  be  im- 
proved— might  be  made  more  acceptable  to  them  than 
it  is  at  present.  I don’t  think  their  sentiments  might 
be  regarded  as  an  impediment  to  the  system.  But 
there  are  a great  many  Roman  Catholics  think  that 
whilst  the  system  itself  is  a good  one,  it  is  susceptable 
ot  considerable  improvement. 

26848.  Should  we  understand  you  to  say  that  even 
m Clonmel  Protestant  children  prefer  attending 
national  schools,  though  having  near  to  them  schools 
under  Protestant  managers  and  Protestant  teachers  ? — 
^hmk  so.  The  Protestant  rector  of  the  town  told 

26849.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that 

e school  provided  in  Clonmel  for  the  Protestant 
population  is  a very  bad  one  ? — I heard  it  was  a 
remarkably  good  one. 

it  n°t  the  fact  that  the  master  has  been 

ei  some  difficulty,  and  the  whole  thing  in  abeyance 


for  some  time  past  ?— I heard  the  master  was  a young 
gentleman  who  was  going  through  Trinity  College, 
with,  the  view  of  taking  orders  in  the  Established 
Church — that  he  was  an  exceptionally  good  teacher. 

26851.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  school — the  Endowed  School  for  Protestants  in 
Clonmel? — I am  talking  of  what  is  called  the  Church 
Education  school. 

26852.  I mean  the  endowed  school? — The  endowed 
school  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  operation  at  all — 
there  are  only  one  or  two  pupils  attending  it. 

26853.  Then  certain  persons  who  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  that  school  go  to  the  model  school,  to 
get  as  good  or  a better  education — I mean  the  sons  of 
professional  people  in  Clonmel  ? — Yes.;  but  the  school 
I compared  with  the  model  school  is  the  school  in- 
tended to  educate  the  same  class  of  pupils  who  would 
attend  the  model  school — it  is  the  Church  Education 
school — the  teacher  in  which,  so  far  as  I am  informed, 
is  a young  man  who  is  being  educated  with  the  view 
of  taking  order's  in  the  Established  Church. 

26854.  I was  not  referring  to  that  school,  but  is  not 
the  Church  Education  Society’s  school  meant  chiefly 
for  the  education  of  children  of  the  poor? — So  are 
the  National  schools. 

26855.  Is  not  the  model  school  frequented  chiefly 
by  the  children  of  persons  in  a middle-class  station- 
professional  persons  and  others  ? — Not  chiefly. 

26856.  To  a large  extent  ? — To  a considerable  extent 
it  is. 

26857.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  the  circumstances 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  to  which  inference  has 
been  made,  at  all  affected  the  attendance  of  this  class 
of  children  in  the  Clonmel  model  school? — I think 
not.  The  Erasmus  Smith  school  was  intended  mainly 
to  give  a classical  education — one  school  was  for 
primary  education,  the  other  was  for  intermediate 
education. 

26858.  In  the  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  the  model  schools  in  Clonmel — whose 
parents  are  deprived  of  the  sacraments — have  you 
reason  to  believe  they  would  regard  it  is  a great  hard- 
ship if  the  Government  or  Parliament  of  the  country 
would  carry  out  the  views  of  the  bishops,  as  against 
their  free  action  in  the  matter  of  education  ? — As  far 
as  the  lower  class  of  the  laity  are  concerned  they  are 
pretty  indifferent  upon  the  subject.  As  far  as  the 
middle  class  are  concerned,  I believe  they  would  prefer 
the  mixed  system  to  a concession  to  the  views  of  the 
bishop. 

26859.  With  regard  to  the  district  in  which  you 
are  now  stationed — are  there  many  Protestant  mino- 
rities scattered  in  the  different  parishes? — There 
are.  I took  notes  of  eighty-four  schools  out  of  the  103 
in  my  district.  In  the  eighty-four  of  which  I took 
notes  of  the  attendance  there  were  forty-four  had  a 
mixed  attendance. 

26860.  Should  you  say  that  the  Protestant  minor- 
ities in  your  district  have  a school  in  each  parish  under 
a Protestant  teacher  if  they  choose  to  attend  ? — In  some 
cases  they  have.  In  other  cases  they  have  not. 

26861.  Is  there  a majority  of  cases  in  which  they 
have  not  ? — Yes  ; I only  know  a few  cases  in  which  th<  v 
have.  They  have  in  Clogheen,  Carrick-on-Suir, 
Cahir,  and  Ardfinnan. 

26862.  Exclusive  of  towns  do  you  find  Protestant 
schools  scattered  through  your  district  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

26863.  So  that  should  a strictly  denominational 
system  be  introduced,  with  Roman  Catholic  manager, 
teacher  and  children — in  the  mean  time  these  Protes- 
tant children  should  be  left  unprovided  for,  or  they 
must  attend  Roman  Catholic  schools  ? — There  would 
be  no  other  alternative.  They  should  attend  Roman 
Catholic  schools  or  forego  all  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  public  education. 

26864.  What  convent  schools  are  underyour  inspec- 
tion at  present,  exclusive  of  Clonmel  ? — Cashel,  Fethard, 
and  Cahir. 

26865.  Under  whose  management  are  those  schools 
usually  ? — Cashel  school  is  under  the  management  of 
7 P 2 
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Thomas 
O'Hara,  esq. 
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Feb.  23,  the  superioress  of  the  convent ; Fethard  school  is 
Thom* — under  the  management  of  Dean  Cantwell,  the  parish 

O’Har*8  esq.  Pr‘est' ! Cahir  school  is  under  the  management  of  the 
1 ' Rev.  Mr.  Mooney,  i*.p. 

26866.  Do  you  find  the  parish  priests  quite  satisfied 
with  these  convent  schools  ? — Quite  satisfied  that  they 
are  doing  their  work  effectively. 

26867.  And  with  the  religious  who  conduct  them, 
as  to  their  management  and  relationship  to  the  clergy  ? 
— So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  I believe  they  are. 
I heard  some  time  ago  that  the  late  Archdeacon  Laffan 
of  Cashel,  proposed  establishing  a female  school  under 
lay  teachership  in  the  town.  I heard  that,  but  I don’t 
know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge ; he  is  since 
deceased. 

26868.  Mr.  Slo/ces. — You  have  said  the  model 
school  at  Clonmel  is  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop? — Yes. 

26869.  Is  it  not  equally  opposed  by  the  Protestant 
bishop? — I don’t  know  about  the  Protestant  bishop 
personally.  I cannot  say.  I heard  he  was  opposed 
to  National  education.  The  rector  of  Clonmel,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  told  me  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
National  education. 

26870.  In  the  report  of  the  Inspector  for  1864  on 
five  model  schools,  including  Clonmel,  it  is  stated,  that 
“ owing  to  the  very  energetic  efforts  continued  by 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy,  a 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  were  con- 
strained to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  model 
schools  in  1864,  and  others  were  prevented  from  send- 
ing theirs.  The  prelates  of  the  Established  Church  in 
the  dioceses  in  which  four  of  these  model  schools  are 
situated,  being  no  less  adverse,  the  schools  have  double 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  keeping  up  their  attend- 
ance.” Is  that  statement  true? — I believe  it  is. 

26871.  Are  you  aware  that  the  beneficed  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  are  bound  by  law  and  oath  to 
maintain  each  in  his  benefice  a parochial  school  ? — I 
heard  they  are. 

26872.  Do  they  do  so  in  the  Clonmel  distiict? — 
They  do  not  do  so,  because  they  have  not  an  attend- 
ance large  enough  to  keep  up  a school.  You  cannot 
have  a school  without  pupils. 

26873.  If  the  Protestant  children  in  those  districts 
are  not  provided  with  schools,  would  you  not  say  the 
beneficed  clergy  should  be  called  upon  to  institute 
schools  for  them  ? — I can  only  speak  from  hearsay  of 
what  you  state.  I was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  considered  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Protestant 
incumbent  of  a parish  to  have  a school.  I don’t  know 
that  they  are  bound  to  do  that  as  matter  of  law. 
They  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  they  could,  but 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Clonmel  district 
the  number  of  Protestants  is  so  small  that,  with  the 
exception  of  towns,  I don’t  think  the  Protestant  clergy 
could  maintain  a school  in  any  rural  part  of  the 
district. 

26874.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Supposing  there  is  any 
provision  made  already  by  law  for  Protestant  chil- 
dren, would  not  that  dispose  of  the  objection  that 
might  be  brought,  to  the  State  failing  to  provide 
schools  for  Protestant  minorities? — I don’t  think  it 


would,  for  this  reason.  The  minorities  are  so  small 
that  no  qualified  teacher  will  take  charge  of  schools 
consisting  of  such  infinitesimally  small  minorities  so 
to  speak. 

26875.  Are  those  minorities  so  infinitesimallv 
small? — Well,  from  one  to  ten. 

26876.  Then  the  mixed  schools  contain  very  few 
Protestants  ? — They  contain  very  small  minorities. 

26877.  How  many  of  the  forty-four  schools  contain 
only  one  ? — Only  one. 

26878.  How  many  contain  from  two  to  three,  up  to 
ten  ? — I cannot  say.  From  two  up.  My  recollection 
is  there  is  only  one  school  with  one  Protestant.  The 
remainder  of  the  schools  have  three  or  four,  or  five 
\ip  to  ten.  I only  speak  from  recollection  in  a gene- 
ral way. 

26879.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Commissioners 
whether  they  are  children  chiefly  of  Established 
Church  parents,  or  of  Presbyterian  parents  ? — Princi- 
pally of  the  Established  Church.  I recollect  only  two 
or  three  instances  of  Presbyterians. 

26880.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Are  there  many  schools 
with  as  many  as  ten  ? — Not  many  of  the  forty-four.. 
About  Pillstown  there  are  schools  having  more  than 
ten. 

26881.  How  many  have  more  than  ten  ? — There 
are  two  schools  in  Pillstown  which  have  from  twenty 
to  thirty  Protestants  attending  them,  a male  and  a 
female  school. 

26882.  Am  I to  understand  all  the  others  are 
Tinder  ten  ? — I should  say  from  three  or  four,  up  to  ten. 
I am  taking  three  or  four  or  six  or  seven  and  ten,  as 
about  the  numbers. 

26883.  You  spoke  of  an  anomaly  in  the  payment 
of  teachers,  and  you  instanced  the  cases  of  two  teach- 
ers receiving  equal  payments,  although  cne  instructed 
double  the  number,  and  probably  did  his  work  more 
efficiently  than  the  other  ? — Yes,  I have  known  several 
such  instances. 

26884.  Would  not  such  an  anomaly  as  that  be  cor- 
rected by  a system  of  payment  on  results,  made  sup- 
plementary to  the  regular  payments  on  foot  of  salary? 
— I think  it  would.  I think  the  best  arrangement  would 
be  to  pay  the  teacher  something  in  consideration  of 
his  qualifications,  say  a moiety  of  his  estimated  value 
to  the  public,  and  let  the  remaining  moiety  depend 
upon  the  results  of  the  school. 

26885.  Might  not  the  attendance  in  the  school  be  an 
element  for  consideration  in  a system  of  payment  by 
results  ? — It  would,  for  the  results  would  embody  two 
things — quantity  and  quality — the  number  of  children 
educated,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  they 
received. 

26886.  Under  such  a system  as  that,  you  would 
consider  there  would  be  a fairer  payment  for  work 
done? — I consider  that  the  educational  fund  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  remuneration 
of  teachers,  could  be  much  more  equitably  and  econo- 
mically distributed  in  this  way,  for  there  would  be  a 
reward  of  work,  whereas,  under  the  present  system 
many  of  the  hardest  worked  men  receive  in  many  in- 
stances less  than  inferior  teachers  receive. 


William  Homan  Newell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
further  examined. 


26887.  Mr.  Sullivan.  —You  were  Head  Inspector  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  I think,  in  1854  and  1855  ? — Yes. 

26888.  In  your  district  there  was  a Kilflynn,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

26889.  An  application  was  made  from  that  school 
in  the  year  1855  ? — There  was  one  made  in  1854 — the 
one  to  which  you  refer. 

26890.  Who  was  the  applicant  in  the  case? — The 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashtown,  Clonodfoy  Castle,  Kil- 
finane,  county  Limerick. 

i 26891.  Wliat  was  the  exact  date  of  the  application? 
— The  3rd  of  February,  1854,  was  the  date  of  the 


letter  requesting  aid.  The  form  of  application  was 
sent  on  the  11th  of  March,  returned  to  the  office  on 
the  25th  of  March,  acknowledged  by  circular  on  the 
30th  of  March,  sent  to  Inspector  on  the  same  day, 
and  received  from  the  Inspector  on  the  6th  of  J uly- 
26892.  Who  was  the  Inspector? — Mr.  Michael 
Hickey.  The  name  of  the  correspondent  was  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  H.  Knox,  but  the  patron  was  Lord  Ashtown. 

26893.  How  long  had  Mr.  Hickey  been  in  the 
district? — I do  not  know. 

26894.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  had  been  just  trans- 
ferred there  ? — No ; but  I think  he  was  not  long  there. 
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26895.  Are  you  aware  that  he  had  a great  deal 
of  arrear  of  work  from  the  previous  Inspector? — 
No. 

26896.  Upon  what  day  do  you  say  he  was  advised 
of  the  reception  of  the  application? — The  30th  of 
March. 

26897.  On  what  day  would  it  reach  him  ? — I sup- 
pose it  would  reach  him  on  the  1st  of  April. 

26898.  That  was  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday  ? — 
I do  not  know. 

26899.  It  reached  him  on  the  1st  of  April? — Yes. 
26900.  When  was  the  application  made  for  the 
Ballyorgan  school? — The  letter  requesting  aid  was  on 
the  10th  of  May. 

26901.  Do  you  know  what  the  date  of  the  first  visit 
of  the  Inspector  was  to  the  Kilflynn  school  ? — The 
date  of  his  visit  set  down  here  is  the  22nd  of  May, 
1854. 

26902.  Is  there  no  visit  previous  to  that  ? — None 
recorded. 

26903.  In  his  own  reports  ? — This  is  his  own  report 
I am  reading  from. 

26904.  His  report  on  the  applicant  school  ? — This 
is  his  report  on  the  Kilflynn  applicant  school. 

26905.  His  journals? — I have  not  his  journals  with 
me.  He  does  not  refer  here  to  any  former  visit. 

26906.  What  class  of  school  was  the  Kilflynn  school 
—would  that  be  in  the  report? — Kilflynn — that  is 
Mr.  Knox’s  school ; the  materials  were  stone  and 
lime ; a thatched  house  in  good  state  of  repair ; its 
dimensions  were  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  broad, 
and  eight  feet  high. 

26907.  What  was  the  class  of  the  second  applicant 
school,  at  Ballyorgan  ? — “ The  school-room  is  a part  of 
the  chapel,  but  it  is  fully  separated  from  it  by  a brick 
partition;  the  materials  are  stone  and  lime,  and  it  is 
thatched;  the  state  of  repair  is  good.”  That  is  his 
description.  I have  a fuller  description  of  the  house 
in  another  report. 

26908.  What  was  the  average  attendance  in  that 
Kilflynn  school? — The  average  was  under  twenty, 
daily ; it  was  nineteen  and  a fraction. 

26909.  What  was  the  average  attendance  in  the 
Ballyorgan  school  ? — Well,  no  record  of  the  attendance 
was  kept  in  the  Ballyorgan  school,  but  there  was  a 
large  attendance. 

26910.  How  many  did  you  find  present  at  the  date 
of  your  own  visit? — I found  fifty-five  boys  and  forty- 
three  girls. 

26911.  What  was  the  distance  between  the  two 
schools,  the  Kilflynn  school  and  the  Ballyorgan  school  ? 
—Well,  I speak  from  memory,  but  I think  they  were 
within  what  would  be  called  “ a stone’s  throw  of  one 
another,”  as  they  say  in  the  country ; they  were  very 
close. 

26912.  If  the  Inspector  visited  the  Kilflynn  school, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  16th  or  the  22nd,  as  you  will 
find  upon  that  report,  that  was  subsequent,  was  it  not, 
to  the  reception  by  the  Board  of  the  Ballyorgan  appli- 
cation ? — The  22nd  of  May  is  the  record  here  of  his 
visit  to  the  Kilflynn  school. 

26913.  That  is  subsequent  to  the  application  in  the 
case  of  the  Ballyorgan  school,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  to  the 
letter  requesting  aid. 

26914.  Therefore  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  to 
the  application  of  the  parish  priest  for  aid—  therefore 
he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so  far  as  his 
visiting  the  place,  because  his  visit  was  only  at  a later 
period  ? — So  far  as  visiting  the  place,  according  to  what 
is  shown  on  these  documents. 

26915.  Now,  is  it  not  the  duty,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  of  an  Inspector,  when  he  is  desired  to 
report  upon  an  applicant  case,  to  report  what  are  the 
opinions  of  the  local  clergy  of  all  persuasions  7 — He  is 
ound  to  consult  the  clergymen  of  the  respective  per- 
suasions, to  state  whether  they  have  any  objection  to 
°r  n0t’  0r  w'let*ler  they  co-operate. 

• . , does  this  not  occur  in  the  rule  which 

in  s him  “ And  in  no  instance  is  he  to  forward  his 
report  upon  such  schools  until  he  shall  have  allowed 
umcient  time  to  the  local  clergymen  and  others  con- 


cerned to  reply  to  his  communication,  regarding  the  pro-  Feb.  23 
priety  or  the  non-propriety  of  the  Board’s  entertaining 
the  application”? — Yes ; that  is  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions  that  are  issued  to  Inspectors.  Newell 

26917.  He  was  bound,  therefore,  to  consult,  respec-  xl.d. 
ting  the  Kilflynn  school,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meehan,  being 
the  parish  priest  ? — Yes  ; but  he  waited  from  the  30th 
of  March  to  the- 

26918.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question;  he 
was  bound  to  wait,  and  to  ascertain  his  opinion  ? — Yes. 

26919.  In  the  case  of  the  Ballyorgan  school  he 
was  bound  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Knox  ? — Of  them  all. 

26920.  Now  the  National  system  was  a system  in 
which  the  co-operation  of  all  the  clergymen  and  all 
the  landlords  was  to  be  brought  in — was  it  not  ? — It 
was  very  desirable. 

26921.  If  an  Inspector  found  two  schools  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  each  other,  even  closer  than  that, 
both  being  strictly  denominational,  one  in  the  end  of 
a chapel,  and  the  other  in  a new  house  built  by  Lord 
Ashtown  for  the  purpose,  in  which  there  were  none 
but  Protestants,  or  some  persons  over  whom  the  land- 
lord had  sufficient  influence  to  compel  them  to  go 
there,  and  that  he  thought  a good  school  would  be 
quite  desirable  in  the  district,  and  that  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  that  about  by  bringing  the  parties  into  con- 
tact— would  not  that  be  very  desirable? — Yes,  I think 
so ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  within  his  instruc- 
tions on  the  first  application,  because  it  would  be 
causing  unusual  delay,  without  communicating  with 
the  Commissioners  to  know  whether  he  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so  or  not. 

26922.  What  would  you  call  unusual  delay  in  that 
case  ? — I think  anything  over  a month. 

26923.  What  was  the  rule  at  that  time  ? — I under- 
stood the  rule  to  be  that  the  Inspector  should  report 
within  three  weeks. 

26924.  I asked  you  on  the  last  day  could  you  produce 
the  circular — can  you  produce  it  now? — No. 

26925.  Did  it  ever  exist? — I believe  it  did. 

26926.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  to  punish  an 
Inspector  for  a rule,  which  even  if  it  existed,  he  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  know  anything  about,  when 
the  Board  are  unable  to  produce  a copy  of  it? — I 
think  it  is  not  fair  to  punish  a man  for  that  alone ; 
but  that  cause  of  punishment  was  not  assigned  in  the 
order  inflicting  the  penalty.  It  does  not  enter  into 
the  terms  of  the  order. 

26927.  What  was  the  order  ? — -Here  is  the  original 
order : — 

“ The  25th  of  January,  1855. 

“ Inform  Mr.  Hickey  that  the  Board  consider  his  explan- 
ation of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  delaying  his  report  upon  the  Kilflynn 
applicant  case  altogether  unsatisfactory ; and  that  his  con- 
duct was  highly  reprehensible,  and  calculated  to  subject  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  acted  from  improper  motives. 

The  Commissioners  therefore  consider  it  their  duty  to  express 
their  strong  disapprobation  of  the  course  he  pursued,  and  to 
inflict  a fine  of  £5,  which  will  be  deducted  from  his  salary 
for  the  month  of  February.” 

26928.  Now  what  was  it  that  he  took  upon  himself 
to  do  in  that  particular  case  which  is  reprehensible  ? — 

He  states  it  here  in  a very  long  letter  which  I have 
not  read  for  fourteen  years. 

26929.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  his  duty  to  report 
to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Kilflynn 
on  the  22nd  of  May? — It  was  his  duty  to  have 
reported  on  the  school  long  before  the  22nd  of  May. 

26930.  Had  he  in  point  of  fact  reported  before  the 
22nd  of  May  1—  I think  not,  my  lord ; we  have  no 
evidence. 

26931.  When  did  his  report  reach  the  Commis- 
sioner's?— The  6th  of  July. 

26932.  Was  that  the  report  for  which  he  incurred 
their  displeasure  for  undue  delay  ? — It  was. 

26933.  Lord  Clohbrock. — Would  not  this  negoti- 
ation in  which  he  was  engaged  in  order  to  bring 
these  two  schools  together,  and  so  carry  out  that 
system  of  mixed  education,  which  the  Board  desires, 
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Homan 
Newell,  esq., 


have  been  taken  as  a sort  of  excuse  for  any  delay  ? — • 
The  Commissioners  thought  not. 

26934.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Was  that  in  consequence  of 
your  report  ?- — I do  not  know.  The  facts  were  laid 
before  them.  I cannot  say  exactly  what  influenced  the 
Commissioners. 

26935.  Will  you  please  read  the  letter  ? — [Letter 
handed  to  witness,  which  he  reads  : — ] 

“ Rathkeale,  December  22nd,  1854. 

“ Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  1 6th 
instant,  respecting  the  late  Kilflynn  applicant  school,  I 
take  leave  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Commission- 
ers the  circumstances  of  this  ease,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Newell's  report. 

“On  the  31st  of  March  last,  the  usual  instructions  on 
this  application  were  sent  to  me.  I was  then  engaged  in 
visiting  the  schools  left  in  arrear  by  my  predecessor  in  this 
district,  having  received  special  instructions  to  attend  to 
that  duty  before  visiting  the  other  schools.  This  occupied 
me  a considerable  portion  of  the  then  current  term,  and  as 
the  special  written  examinations  of  the  male  teachers  were 
to  take  place  in  Easter  week,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  visit 
all  the  male  schools  of  the  district  if  possible,  before  the 
time  of  summoning  the  teachers,  for  the  obviously  neces- 
sary purpose  of  determining  whom  I should  summon.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  this  was  my  first  term  in  this  dis- 
trict. I was  hardly  able  to  accomplish  this  important 
object  when  the  Easter  vacation,  the  written  examinations 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  noting  of  the  written  exercises 
ensued.  I was  thus  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  indispens- 
able duties  up  to  some  days  advanced  in  May. 

“ I take  leave  to  remark  here  that  I never  deemed  it 
urgently  required  to  attend  immediately  to  applicant  cases. 
I always  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  allow  reasonable  time 
for  the  development  of  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
locality  for  which  the  application  might  be  made.  How- 
ever, be  my  views  on  this  point  correct  or  otherwise,  on  the 
16th  of  May  I visited  Kilflynn  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
on  this  application.  Having  examined  the  Clarcen 
National  school  on  that  morning,  in  which  there  were 
present  137  pupils,  and  having  also  examined  a candidate 
teacher  afterwards.  I did  not  arrive  at  the  Kilflynn  school 
until  about  3 o'clock,  when  I found  the  pupils  dismissed.  I 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Knox,  who  accompanied  me  to  the 
school,  and  sent  for  the  teacher.  It  then  appeared  that 
only  sixteen  pupils  attended  on  that  day,  and  that  the 
average  attendance  for  February,  March,  and  April,  was 
twenty.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Knox  com- 
plained very  much  of  the  obstructions,  which  he  stated  he 
met  with  in  his  endeavours  to  establish  a National  school, 
and  I found  him  very  unsparing  in  his  insinuations  He 
stated  that  there  was  an  undue  amount  of  Roman  Catholic 
influence  in  the  Board,  and  that  a Protestant  had  no  chance 
of  fair  play,  with  many  other  unreasonable  objections  to 
the  working  of  the  system.  From  all  this  I perceived  that 
I had  great  need  of  the  utmost  caution,  and  that  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  my  acts  were  liable  to  be  greatly  mis- 
understood, if  not  misrepresented. 

“ I felt  on  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Knox  had  not  merits, 
as  to  his  school,  to  cutitlc  him  to  a grant,  for  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  attendance,  such  as  it  stood,  was  maintained 
only  by  great  exertions,  and  that  he  had  no  hope  of  keep- 
ing up  even  an  average  attendance  of  twenty.  As  I found 
a large  attendance  of  children  in  the  chapel-school  opposite, 

I suggested  that  if  Lord  Ashtown  permitted  the  appointment 
of  a Roman  Catholic  assistant,  teacher  or  paid  monitor,  the 
priest  might  be  brought  to  join  his  school  with  the  Kilflynn 
school.  Mr.  Knox  told  me  that  he  thought  Lord  and 
Lady  Ashtown  would  never  consent,  as  it  would  be  like  hav- 
ing a spy  placed  there  to  watch  their  actions.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  interview  I told  Mr.  Knox  that  I deemed  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  school  again  during  school  hours,  in 
order  to  see  the  pupils  in  attendance,  lie  told  me  then 
that  he  would  mention  my  suggestions  to  Lord  Ashtown, 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  assistant,  or  paid  monitor. 

“ I again  visited  Kilflynn  on  the  22nd  May,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  report,  when  I received  from  Mr.  Knox  the  note 
from  Lord  Ashtown  herewith  sent,  and  marked  No.  1.  As 
was  obviously  my  duty,  I submitted  this  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Meehan,  i\p.,  and  I asked  him  would  he  join  his  school 
with  the  Kilflynn  school,  and  co-operate  in  having  an  effi- 
cient National  school  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon 
the  terms  proposed  by  Lord  Ashtown.  He  said  he  was  not 
then  able  to  decide  how  to  act.  that  he  wished  to  be  guided 
by'  the  advice  of  his  bishop,  and  asked  me  could  I defer  my 
report  on  Mr.  Knox's  application,  until  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  his  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryan.  I consented  to  Ins  request,  and  left  with  him  Lord 
Ashtown’s  letter  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  Dr. 
Ryan. 


“ The  mutilated  note,  No.  2,  dated  on  the.25th  of  Mav 
which  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  clearly  and  fully 
shows  the  reason  I did  not  send  forward  the  report  at  once 

“The  note  No.  3,  dated  3rd  June,  1854,  shows  when 
Lord  Ashtown’s  letter  was  returned,  and  the  result  of  my 
endeavours  to  arrange  the  wide  differences  which  exist  be 
tween  the  parties  at  Kilflynn  ami  Ballyorgan. 

“ On  the  2nd  June,  the  papers  respecting  the  Ballyorgan 
applicant  school  were  sent  to  me,  and  feeling  very  great 
difficulty  in  being  placed  between  two  violently  contending 
parties.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Newell,  and  requested  him  to  en- 
deavour to  meet  me  in  the  locality  and  give  me  his  assistance 
in  the  matter ; and  after  some  correspondence  he  arranged 
to  meet  me  and  the  other  parties  at  the  school,  on  the  20th 
of  June. 

“ Believing  that  the  above  statement,  with  the  documents 
to  which  I have  referred,  fully  shows  that  I have  made  no 
unnecessary  or  improper  delay  in  visiting  Kilflynn  school  in 
the  first  instance,  or  in  making  my  report  subsequently,  I 
consider  I might  stop  here ; but  in  order  to  give  the  fullest 
satisfaction  possible,  I send  the  note  No.  4,  received  this 
week  from  Mr.  Meehan. 

“ I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Michael  Hickey,  District  Inspector. 

“ The  Secretaries.” 

26936.  What  was  the  order  of  the  Board  upon 
that  ? — There  is  this  order  upon  the  letter,  “ Send  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector,  and  direct  he 
will  state  if  he  considers  Mr.  Hickey’s  explanations 
strictly  accurate,  and  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

26937.  What  was  your  report  upon  his  explanation? 
— On  the  20th  of  January,  1855,  I wrote — 

“ 20th  January,  1855. 

“Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date, 
calling  upon  me  to  state  whether  or  not  1 consider  the  ex- 
planation, contained  in  Mr.  Hickey’s  letter  of  the  22nd 
ultimo,  of  the  statement  made  by  me  in  my  special  letter  of 
the  24  th  June  last,  strictly  accurate  and  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory, I beg  to  say  that  I have  ever  felt  reluctant  to  dis- 
credit the  assertion  of  a gentleman  placed  in  so  very  respon- 
sible a position  as  that  held  by  Mr.  Hickey,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  say  that  his  explanation  is  not  ‘ strictly  accurate.’ 

“ If  being  ‘ satisfactory’  means  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  I beg  to  say  that  I am  of 
opinion  it  should  not  be  considered  a satisfactory  explanation. 

“When  Mr.  Hickey  received  orders  to  report  upon  the 
Kilflynn  applicant’s  school,  there  was  no  application  pending 
for  aid  to  a school  at  Ballyorgan,  under  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Meehan.  In  not  visiting  the  Kilflynn  school  at  an 
earlier  date  Mr.  Hickey  neglected  to  attend  to  a circular 
which  requires  District  Inspectors  to  visit  all  applicant 
schools  before  the  end  of  the  month  subsequent  to  that 
in  which  the  application  and  blank  form  of  report  sheet  are 
transmitted.  I cannot  sec  upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Hickey 
claims  the  right  of  holding  over  his  report  upon  an  applicant 
school,  in  order  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  ‘ a development 
of  the  educational  requirements  of  the  locality  ’ may  take 
place.  Dr.  Meehan  denies  that  he,  by  letter,  induced  Mr. 
Hickey  1 to  go  out  of  his  way  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  National  Education.’  I,  at 
least,  never  insinuated  that  Dr.  Meehan  made  any  such  at- 
tempt either  by  letter  or  in  conversation,  and  from  this  very 
absence  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Meehan,  one  may 
fairly  ask  why'  did  not  Mr.  Hickey  report  at  once  on  the 
Kilflynn  applicant  school,  and  let  the  application  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits  ? As  an  officer  of  the  Board  it  was  not, 
in  my'  opinion,  his  business  to  offer  any  suggestion  about  a 
school  whose  very  name  was  then  unknown  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education.  Had  there  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  been  two  applications  from  the  locality  before  the 
Commissioners,  the  course  pursued  by'  Mr.  Hickey',  if  /'™- 
denlhj  pursued,  should  I think  have  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  but  Dr.  Meehan's  application  was  not,  I be- 
lieve, made  until  after  he  had  received  Lord  Ashtown’s  note 
from  Mr.  Hickey,  and  brought  it  before  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop,  and  a number  of  his  clergy  assembled  at  Bruff. 

“ Mr.  Knox’s  prejudices,  great  and  unfounded  as  they 
are,  are  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  Mr.  Hickey’s  conduct 
iu  the  ease  of  the  Kilflynn  applicant  school.  I told  Mr. 
Hickey,  when  he  asked  my  opinion  in  June  last,  that  had  I 
been  in  his  position  I would  have  reported  at  once  on  the 
Kilflynn  school,  and  I added  that  I thought  he  had  not  acted 
judiciously.  Subsequent  events  have  convinced  me  that  Mr. 
Hickey’s  conduct  was  not  judicious. 

“ It  is  for  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to 
say'  if  it  was  official. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ W.  H.  Newell,  Head-Inspector. 

“ The  Secretaries.” 
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26938.  On  what  day  was  the  Ballyorgan  application 
made? — The  letter  requesting  aid  was  the  10th  of 
jlay  the  application  was  returned  to  the  office  on  the 
25th  of  May ; but  the  Inspector  received  no  notifica- 
tion of  it  until  the  2nd  of  June. 

26939.  On  the  10th  of  May? — That  was  the  letter 

requesting  aid. 

26940.  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Hickey’s  own  state- 
ment he  did  not  visit  Kilflynn,  for  the  first  time,  until 
the  16th,  and  you  have  no  record  until  the  22nd  ? — 
There  is  no  evidence  here  that  Mr.  Hickey  knew  any- 
thino-  whatever  about  the  application  from  Ballyorgan, 
as  he  received  no  official  communication  about  it  until 
the  2nd  of  June  ; that  is,  he  received  no  official  com- 
munication. 

26941.  The  Chairman. — Could  he  have  visited  Kil- 
flynn school  without  seeing  the  rival  school  at  Bally- 
organ?— I think  not. 

26942.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  question  that  I want 
to  ask  you  is  this — do  you,  now  knowing  that  the 
application  was  made  by  Dr.  Meehan,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  say  that  Mr.  Hickey  could  not  have  any  in- 
formation of  that  application  whatever — he  did  not 
visit  the  place  till  the  1 6th,  according  to  his  own  re- 
port, and  according  to  the  evidence  before  you  on  the 
22nd  ? — I see  it  stated  here  distinctly  that  he  had  no 
official  information  till  the  2nd  of  June,  so  that  he 
could  not  have  heard  of  it  till  the  3rd  of  June. 

26943.  Mr.  Waldron. — Officially  ? — Yes  ; I am  only 
dealing  with  official  information. 

26944.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — Do  you  know  the  date 
of  Lord  Ashtown’s  note  that  is  referred  to  in  your 
report? — The  note  requesting  aid  for  Kilflynn  was 
dated  the  3rd  of  February,  1854. 

26945.  The  Chairman. — When  did  Mr.  Hickey  com- 
municate Lord  Ashtown’s  note  to  Dr.  Meehan  ? — Mr. 
Hickey  states  that  himself,  I believe  ; I did  not  state 
that  he  communicated  it. 

26946.  But,  did  Mr.  Hickey  communicate  Lord 
Ashtown’s  note  to  the  priest  after  his  visit  to  Kil- 
flynn ? — I could  not  say,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  he 
communicated  it ; I will  read  you  what  he  says  from 
his  letter. 

26947.  If  you  please  ? — 

“ Note,  No.  3,  dated,  3rd  of  June,  1854,  shows  when  Lord 
Ashtown’s  letter  was  returned,  and  the  result  of  my  en- 
deavours to  arrange  the  wide  differences  which  exist  between 
the  parties  at  Kilflynn  and  Ballyorgan.” 

26948.  Look  to  the  letter  of  Mi1.  Hickey  and  see  if 
it  shows  when  he  gave  Lord  Ashtown’s  note  to  the 
priest?— Reads. 

“ I again  visited  Kilflynn,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  report,  when  I received  from  Mr.  Knox  a 
note  from  Lord  Ashtown,  herewith  sent,  and  marked  No.  1. 
As  was  obviously  my  duty  I submitted  this  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Meehan.” 

It  does  not  say  when ; but,  I suppose,  immediately 
after. 

26949.  Had  not  Dr.  Meehan’s  application  for  Bally- 
organ been  sent  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  10th  of 
May  ? — His  letter  requesting  aid  had ; but  the  Inspec- 
tor knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  3rd  of  June. 

26950.  Mr.  Waldron. — Officially? — Officially. 

26951.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  you  were  making 
that  report  to  the  Board  on  Mr.  Hickey’s  statement  had 
you  not  the  original  before  you  of  the  note  referred  to 
m it — were  not  documents  one,  Wo,  three  and  four 
sent  to  you  along  with  it  ? — I really  do  not  know. 
Here  are  the  instructions — “ Send  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Newell,  Head  Inspector,  and  direct  he  will  state  if  he 
considers  Mr.  Hickey’s  explanation  strictly  accurate, 
end  in  all  respects  satisfactory.”  There  is  nothing 
about  notes,  and  I don’t  remember  anything  about 
notes. 

26952.  But  were  the  documents  A,  B,  and  C,  that 
were  attached  to  it  not  appended  to  it  then? — I could 
not  say. 

26953.  Is  not  that  the  usual  practice? — It  is  the 
usual  practice ; but  I should  think  that  they  were  not, 
because  they  are  not  included  in  the  order. 


26954.  When  the  Board  order  a document  to  be  Feb.  23,  18:19 . 

sent  to  anyone  is  it  not  the  usual  course  to  send  with  . . 

the  document  all  the  documents  referred  to  in  it,  and 
which  are  really  and  substantially  a part  of  it? — Veiy  Newell,  esq., 
often  the  Commissioners  determine  what  documents  ix.d. 
are  to  go,  and  send  only  a portion. 

26955.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  practice  of  the 
office  was  not  carried  out  in  this  instance — that  this 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? — I cannot  say. 

26956.  Then  you  never  saw  the  document  itself — the 
memorandum  of  Lord  Ashtown? — I dare  say  I did, 
but  I do  not  remember  it. 

26957.  Then  this  statement  in  your  report  that 
“ Dr.  Meehan’s  application  was  not  made,  I believe, 
till  after  he  had  received  Lord  Ashtown’s  note  from 
Mr.  Hickey,  and  brought  it  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  a number  of  his  clergy  assembled  at  Bruff” 
is  not  true? — I believed  it  to  be  true  when  I made 
that  statement,  and  I see  nothing  has  turned  up 
since  to  contradict  it. 

26958.  You  now  find,  however,  that  it  is  not  a cor- 
rect statement  ? — No,  I do  not ; I do  not  admit  that. 

I have  not  got  the  document  before  me.  I see  that  on 
the  face  of  this  document  here  the  Ballyorgan  applica- 
tion was  not  notified  to  Mr.  Hickey  until 

26959.  The  Chairman. — Does  it  not  appear  from 
the  passage  you  have  just  read  from  Mr.  Hickey’s 
letter  that  he  communicated  Lord  Ashtown’s  note  to 
Dr.  Meehan  at  or  after  his  first  visit  to  Kilflynn  ? — Yes, 
that  appears  from  Mr.  Hickey’s  letter. 

26960.  That  visit  was  on  the  22nd  of  May?— The 
visit  to  one  of  the  schools  was  on  the  22nd  of  May. 

26961.  The  visit  to  Kilflynn? — I think  is  the 
22nd  of  May. 

26962.  Does  it  not  appear  from  your  file  of  papers 
that  Dr.  Meehan’s  application  for  Ballyorgan  had  been 
sent  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  10th  of  May? — Yes, 
his  letter  requesting  aid. 

26963.  That  being  so  does  it  appear  that  your  belief 
that  Di\  Meehan’s  application  was  not  made  until 
after  he  had  received  Lord  Ashtown’s  note  was  cor- 
rect? — Oh,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  he  had  received  Loi-d 
Ashtown’s  note  after  the  10th  of  May,  and  had  made 
his  application  on  the  10th  of  May;  the  application 
was  of  prior  date  to  the  letter — that  is  quite  clear. 

26964.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  do  you  explain  this 
part  of  your  letter : “ I,  at  least,  never  insinuated 
that  Dr.  Meehan  made  any  such  attempt  either  by 
letter  or  in  conversation,  and  from  the  very  absence  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  Di\  Meehan  one  may  fairly 
ask  why  did  not  Mr.  Hickey  repoi't  at  once  on  the 
Kilflynn  applicant  school  ?’’  Does  that  refer  to  your 
first  report  upon  the  case  ? — I never  exactly  made  a 
report  upon  the  case.  I wrote  a letter. 

26965.  That  was  before  the  fine  was  inflicted  ? — Yes, 
that  was  on  the  24th  of  June. 

26966.  Read  that  letter? — (Reads)  : — 

“24  June,  1854. 

“ Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of 
the  twelfth  instant,  I accompanied  Mr.  Hickey,  District 
Inspector,  on  the  twentieth  instant,  to  the  Kilflynn  and 
Ballyorgan  applicant  schools.  The  applicant  parties  re- 
ceived due  notice  of  our  visit.  We  proceeded  first  to  the 
Killyflynn  school,  as  the  application  for  aid  to  it  was  of  prior 
date,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Hickey  before.  We  next  visited  the  Ballyorgan  school, 
and  afterwards  waited  on  Lord  Ashtown,  at  his  lordship’s 
request. 

“ After  the  most  careful  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of 
each  school,  1 told  Mr.  Hickey  the  course  I advised,  leaving 
him  to  draw  up  the  reports  in  his  own  language,  and  not  in 
any  way  requiring  him  to  conform  to  my  views,  unless  he 
should  think  fit  to  do  so. 

“ As  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Hickey’s 
report  on  these  schools,  and  as  it  struck  me  that  on  some 
points  we  were  not  unanimous,  I deem  it  advisable  to  set 
forth  briefly  some  particulars  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  their  consideration  of  these 
applications.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
short  history  of  the  schools. 

“ Lord  Ashtown  is  the  proprietor  of  the  townland  in  which 
those  schools  are  situated,  and  of  the  country  for  miles  round. 

•His  Lordship,  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  proposed  to  the 
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Feb.  23  1869.  Rector,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  H.  Knox,  that  he  should  place  his 
— _ school,  which  had  been  previously  in  connexion  with  the 

William  Church  Education  Society,  under  the  Board  of  National 

Homan  Education,  as  he  (Lord  A.)  was  anxious  that  his  Roman 

Newell,  esq.,  Catholic  tenants  should  be  able  to  educate  their  children 
ll.d.  without  being  required  to  accede  to  objectionable  conditions. 

Mr.  Knox  alleges  that,  contrary  to  his  convictions,  he  agreed 
to  Lord  Ashtown’s  proposal,  and  made  application  for  aid  to 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  to  the  Rev.  I)r.  Meehan,  p.p.,  that  applica- 
tion had  been  made  for  aid  to  establish  a National  school  in 
the  village  of  Bally  organ,  he  urged  upon  Lord  Aslitown  to 
appoint  a Roman  Catholic  teacher,  as  the  majority  of  the 
children  in  the  locality  were  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  at  least  five  to  one.  To  this  request  Lord  Ash- 
town  would  not  assent.  Mr.  Meehan  then  determined  to 
establish  a National  school  under  his  own  management, 
made  the  usual  application,  and  wrote  to  the  District  In- 
spector, Mr.  Hickey,  begging  of  him  to  defer  forwarding  his 
report  upon  the  Kilfiynn  applicant  school  until  the  Bally- 
organ  applicant  school  would  be  ready  for  his  inspection. 
Mr.  Mickey  complied  with  Dr.  Meehan’s  request,  and  held 
over  his  report  on  the  Kilfiynn  school.  On  Mr.  Hickey's 
first  visit  to  Kilfiynn  he  suggested  to  Lord  Aslitown  that  if 
a Roman  Catholic  paid  monitor  were  appointed  all  parlies 
might  he  induced  to  co-operate  in  supporting  one  common 
school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  every  religious 
denomination.  His  lordship  agreed  to  the  suggestion  by 
writing  a formal  note  on  the  subject ; but  in  this  note  Lord 
A.  reserved  to  himself  and  his  heirs  the  right  to  do  away 
“ with  such  appointment  ” at  pleasure.  Dr.  Meehan,  by 
advice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  rejected  a compromise 
upon  such  terms.  On  my  reading  this  note  it  appeared  to 
me  ambiguous  ; so  I asked  his  lordship  if  he  meant  that  he 
reserved  the  right  to  do  away  with  the  appointment,  or  the. 
right  of  dismissing  the  individual  holding  the  appointment, 
and,  in  case  of  such  dismissal,  nominating  another  person 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  the  office.  His  lordship 
stated  in  reply  that  he  merely  meant  to  reserve,  as  patron, 
the  right  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  individual ; and 
further,  observed  that,  if  the  attendance  would  warrant  it, 
he.  would  apply  for  an  assistant  Roman  Catholic  teacher. 
Had  this  fact  been  known  at  an  earlier  date  much  acri- 
monious feeling  might  have  been  avoided,  and  I think  that 
there  is  still  a reasonable  prospect  that  after  a little  time 
the  Rev.  E.  D.  II.  Knox  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meehan  will 
consent  to  the  children  of  their  respective  congregations 
attending  one  National  school  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Aslitown  and  conducted  by  two  teachers,  one  Protestant  and 
one  Roman  Catholic. 


Kir.Fj.v.N  Applicant  School. 

“ This  school  is  held  in  the  village  of  Ballyorgan,  opposite 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  a thatched  house,  con- 
taining two  rooms,  with  a door  between.  Both  rooms  are 
occupied  by  the  pupils.  The  furniture  is  sufficient,  and  the 
house  unobjectionable ; but  the  manager  has  a much  more 
eligible  house,  to  which  he  purposes  transferring  the  pupils. 
The  school  opened  on  the  1st  February,  1853,  under  conduct 
of  William  Campbell,  a Presbyterian,  aged  twenty-four 
years,  trained  in  1848  (spring  class),  and  placed  in  the  first 
division  of  second  class.  The  attendance  from  the  1st  of 
February  to  the  31st  of  May  was  as  follows: — 


Month, 
February, 
March,  . 
April, 
May, 


Males.  Females. 
97  1310 

84  1213 

6.9  10-7 

5.9  95 


309  45-43 

“Total,  76'3,  or  average  for  four  months,  1 9'07,  being 
somewhat  less  than  20  of  a daily  average.  Mr.  Hickey, 
having  taken  the  attendance  for  'a  different  period,  makes 
the  average,  I believe,  a little  over  20.  The  highest  number 
on  the  books  is  24.  Present  on  the  20th  instant,  21.  The 
school  is  bom  fide  open  to  children  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations ; and  the  pastor  of  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  would  have  access  to  the  school-rooms  to  instruct  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  on  Saturdays. 

“The application  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  deserving 
of  support  from  the  Board,  unless  the  small  attendance 
should  be  considered  a barrier  to  its  success. 


“Balltorgan  Applicant  Sciiooi.. 

“This  school  is  held  in  a portion  of  the  chapel  of  Bally- 
organ, which  has  been  separated  by  a large  canvass  screen, 
naded  to  the  ground,  and  side  walls.  The  inside  of  the 
chapel  is  visible  from  the  school-room  through  the  interstices 
of  the  canvass.  The  space  devoted  to  school  purposes  is 
sufficiently  commodious,  and  the  apartment  is  well  furnished. 


“The  school  opened,  according  to  teacher’s  statement  in 
January  last;  but  the  only  record  of  the  pupils' attendance 
is  a list  of  the  names,  which  amount  to  141.  There  were 
55  boys  and  43  girls  present,  of  these  22  boys  and  13  <r|r]s 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  and  attended  National  schools 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  at  ali 
times  a numerous  attendance.  The  teacher’s  name  is  Timo- 
thy Downey,  aged  twenty  years,  and  not  trained.  He  was 
educated  at  Limerick  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  He  is  not 
in  my  opinion,  qualified  as  a probationary  teacher.  See 
Appendix  A. 

“ On  account  of  the  teacher’s  want  of  literary  qualification 
and  the  school  being  held  in  portion  of  the  Ballyor«an 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  gives  it  a denominational 
character,  I cannot  recommend  this  case  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
“Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ W.  II.  Newell,  Hoad  Inspector. 

“The  Secretaries.’’ 

26967.  Dr.  Meelian,  from  the  report  upon  Mr. 
Hickey’s  statement,  denied,  did  he  not,  that  he  had 
written  as  y6u  have  stated  there  ? — Yes,  he  did.  He 
stated  that  he  had  not  communicated  with  Mr.  Hickey. 
“ Dr.  Meehan  denies  that  he,  by  letter,  induced  Mr. 
Hickey  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  National  Education." 

26968.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hickey 
to  Mr.  Meehan  ? — No,  I have  not.  I find  I have  copies 
of  three  letters  of  Mr.  Meehan. 

26969.  You  have  not  the  original  letter?— No,  I 
have  no  originals. 

26970.  Or  a copy  of  them? — I have  a copy  of  a 
letter  here  signed  by  Lord  Ashtown,  and  I have  copies 
of  three  letters  which  I have  seen  for  the  first  time, 
because  I was  only  ordered  to  bring  over  these  things 
to-day,  and  to  look  the  matter  up  in  a very  great 
hurry.  I have  copies  of  three  letters  signed  “ P. 
Meelian." 

26971.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  of  the  three?— 
May  25  th,  1854. 

26972.  Read  that? — (Reads) : — 

“ Ballinacourty,  May  25th,  1854. 

“Sir, — As  the  Bishop  has  been  in  Dublin  during  the 
past  week,  I have  no  opportunity  of  communicating  to  him 
the  letter  you  have  left  in  my  possession.  I will  see  him  at 
Conference  in  Bruff  on  this  day  week,  the  1st  of  June,  and 
will  submit  to  his  lordship  and  the  assembled  clergy  the 
proposition  of  Lord  Ashtown.  Were  I to  send  him  the 
letter  I might  not  receive  an  answer  before  the  day  of 
Conference.  As  you  are  so  kind  and  anxious  to  have  the 
matter  settled,  I hope  it  will  not  put  you  to  any  incon- 
venience by  my  retaining  an  answer  until  after  an  interview 
with  the  Bishop. 

“I remain  your  obedient  servant, 

“(Signed)  P.  Meehan." 

26973.  Then  it  appears  from  that  letter,  acknow- 
ledged on  the  25th  of  May,  that  it  must  have  been  just 
immediately  before  that  25th  of  May,  that  the  letter 
of  Lord  A shtown  was  given  to  Mr.  Meehan  ? — I do 
not  know  what  the  date  was.  He  says,  “ Communi- 
cating the  letter  which  you  have  left  in  my  possession.” 

26974.  When  did  Dr.  Meehan  answer  finally  ? — His 
next  letter  is  the  3rd  of  June.  He  says : — 

“Ballinacourty,  June  3rd,  1854. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I return  you  the  enclosed  letter,  and  beg 
to  say  that  I would  not  have  noticed  it  were  it  not  for  your 
very  great  kindness.  I have  to  inform  you  that  I consulted 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan  about  the  school  in  Ballyorgan, 
and  he  would  not  allow  me  to  dissolve  my  school  on  the 
terms  contained  in  the  enclosed  letter.  As  the  Catholic 
children  are  so  numerous,  it  is  his  opinion  that  a Catholic 
should  be  appointed  to  instruct  them,  and  on  no  other  con- 
dition is  he  disposed  to  compromise  the  matter. 

“ I remain  your  obedient  servant, 

“ (Signed),  P.  Meehan." 

26975.  Read  the  postscript  ? — There  is  no  postscript 
to  this. 

26976.  Is  that  a true  copy?— I do  not  know.  There 
is  a postscript  to  the  next. 

26977.  In  the  copy  that  I have  before  me  there  is  a 
postscript  ? — There  is  no  postscript  in  the  copy  that  I 
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26973.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  ascertain  whether 
the  original  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Board,  and  if 
so  whether  there  is  any  postscript  attached  to  it  ? — I 
shall  try  to  do  so. 

26979-  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  is  the  third  letter 
of  Dr.  Meehan’s  ? — The  18th  of  December,  1854. 
(Beads) — 

Ballinacourty,  18th  September,  1854. 

“ Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant, 
I take  leave  to  state  that  the  idea,  that  I wrote  a letter  to 
,.0u  begging  you  to  go  out  of  your  way  in  the  discharge  of 
y0Ur  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  is  a pure  fiction.  Where  it  could  originate,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  fertile  imagination  of  my  rev.  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  Knox,  I am  at  a loss  to  know.  I trust  I 
have  sufficient  respect  for  myself  as  well  as  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  not  to  stoop  to  the  impropriety  of  tampering 
with  their  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  and  im- 
portant  duties,  you  have  with  great  zeal  for  education  en- 
deavoured to  accommodate  the  very  wide  differences  existing 
here,  and  you  placed  in  my  hands  a letter  containing  a pro- 
position of  compromise  from  Lord  and  Lady  Ashtown.  I 
then  asked  you  if  you  were  at  liberty  to  defer  your  report 
on  the  Kilflynn  application,  until  I should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  with  my  bishop,  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Ryan, 
on  the  very  grave  question  at  issue,  your  reply  was  that 
you  felt  not  only  at  liberty,  but  that  you  considered  it  your 
duty  to  do  so. 

‘‘  I remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ (Signed)  P.  Meehan,  d.d.” 

“P.S. — I beg  also  to  state  that  Mr.  Knox  consented  that 
you  should  postpone  sending  your  report  on  the  Kilflynn 
school,  until  I should  have  consulted  my  bishop  on  the 
matter.  I have  a clear  and  distinct  recollection  of  this.” 
“(Signed)  P.M.” 

26980.  Have  you  the  letter  dated  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1854,  communicating  to  Mr.  Hickey  the  re- 
sult of  the  Board’s  decision  upon  your  report  1 — I 
have  no  such  letter. 

26981.  I presume  you  will  be  able  to  say  whether  a 
letter  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Cross? — Yes;  I 
should  know  Mr.  Cross’s  handwriting,  but  I have  not 
got  a copy  of  the  letter  here. 

26982.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  such  a case  as  this 


an  unusual  one  in  the  history  of  the  Board — when 
one  party  has  taken  action  to  have  a school  another 
makes  undue  haste  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with 
him  ? — Well,  I think  it  is  rather  uncommon. 

26983.  Has  it  occurred? — I could  not  quote  an  in- 
stance; but  I am  satisfied  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances. 

26984.  Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  partiality  to 
clerks  on  account  of  their  religion  1 — Never ; I am 
afraid  that  there  was  a line  of  examination  pui-sued 
here  that  would  have  a tendency  to  convey  that;  and  I 
am  very  glad  I have  an  opportunity  of  stating  that  in 
my  whole  career  I have  most  studiously  guarded 
myself  against  entei-taining  prejudice  against  any  man 
on  account  of  his  religion.  I have  treated  every  man 
under  me  according  to  his  merits  and  his  deserts,  quite 
irrespective  of  religion ; and  in  connexion  with  those 
who  have  been  punished  since  I became  secretary,  I 
may  make  this  remark,  that  of  the  eight  clerks  who 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Board  at  my  suggestion, 
and  I will  say  very  deservedly  punished,  five  were 
Protestants  and  three  were  Boman  Catholics,  though 
the  majority  of  the  staff  ai-e  Boman  Catholics.  I have 
nothing  more  to  add  on  the  subject. 

26985.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  you  say  that  you 
have  not  been  accused  of  it,  that  is  to  your  own  know- 
ledge 1 — Of  course ; you  give  me  credit  for  greater  facul- 
ties than  I possess,  or  perhaps  anyone  else  possesses. 

26986.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I wish  to  know  with  re- 
gard to  the  Newtown-Stacpoole  school  near  Ennis — 
was  it  a vested  school  ? — It  was  a vested  school. 

26987.  Vested  in  local  trustees  ? — I think  so. 

26988.  To  which  the  Commissioners  of  National 
education  had  contributed  a considerable  sum  of 
money  ? — Yes. 

26989.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  ? — It  did. 

26990.  Will  you  furnish  this  Commission  with  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject? — We  have  furnished 
the  Commission  with  the  entire  correspondence  in  de- 
tail, and  a very  lengthy  correspondence  it  is. 


Thomas  H.  Craig,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


26991.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  long  have  you  been 
connected  with  the  central  establishment  in  Marl- 
borough-street  ? — Upwards  of  eighteen  years. 

26992.  What  office  do  you  hold  at  present  ? — I am 
a second-class  clerk  in  the  Begistry  and  Salary  office. 

26993.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  M'Creedy’s 
scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  offices? — I was. 
It  was  through  me  the  specimen  books  that  were 
brought  out  were  headed  and  drafted.  There  is  a copy 
of  one  of  them  before  you. 

26994.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  the 
principle  on  which  Mr.  M'Creedy  intended  the  amalga- 
mate should  be  carried  out  ? — He  wished  to  have  thirty 
men— each  man  having  charge  of  two  districts.  These 
would  make  up  the  sixty  districts  into  which  the 
entire  country  is  divided.  And  this  book  was  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  registry  book,  the 
salary  book,  and  the  long  book.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Salary  Books  are  ordered  from  year  to  year,  or 
every  two  years — this  book  would  last  at  least  for  ten 
years  so  there  would  be  not  only  a saving  in  not 
kavmg  duplicate  entries  in  different  books,  but  also  in 
not  requiring  books  from  year  to  year. 

26995.  Then  you  would  have  amalgamated  the  In- 
spection office,  the  Begistry  and  Salary  office,  and  the 
correspondence  office  1—' Yes. 

26996.  At  present  the  arrangement  is  by  counties  ? 


-699/.  mat  arrangement  did  Mr.  M'Creedy  pi 
P oCr^omake  ?~To  have  ^ by  districts. 

P™98‘  ?en  a11  the  letters  that  go  now  into  tl 
con'espondence  office  to  one  set  of  clerks,  would  tin 
Yeg6  ° ™e  SamC  men  wko  carrie(I  out  the  work  ?- 


26999.  So  that  each  man  would  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars  of  the  school,  from  the  reception  of 
the  first  letter  until  it  was  finally  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 
At  present  the  letter  has  to  go  from  one  department 
to  another. 

27000.  What  amount  of  time  in  ordinary  cases 
would  that  save  ? — I consider  myself  it  would  save 
nearly  half  the  time. 

27001.  The  Begistry  and  Salary  office  is  very 
various  in  its  duties  at  present  ? — It  is. 

27002.  Would  the  amalgamated  functions  of  the 
clerks  be  more  various  in  reality  than  those  which  the 
clerks  in  the  Begistry  and  Salary  office  are  obliged  to 
discharge  at  present? — Not  much. 

27003.  What  would  be  the  increase  of  work  that 
would  be  put  upon  the  clerks  in  the  office,  if  the 
amalgamation  were  to  take  place  ? — The  correspondence 
only. 

27 004.  What  would  they  be  relieved  from  ? — There 
should  be  sixteen  men  in  the  department.  There  are 
not  so  many  now.  The  thirty  men  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional fourteen.  They  would  be  relieved  of  14-60th 
of  their  present  business. 

27005.  Would  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by 
each  individual  clerk  be  great? — It  would  not  be 
altered  so  far  as  the  increase  by  this  plan. 

27006.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  would  there  be 
the  same  necessity  of  looking  after  documents  travel- 
ling from  one  office  to  another? — No  ; each  man  would 
have  the  document  either  in  his  own  possession  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  clerk  next  to  him — whoever 
checks  the  work. 

27007.  Would  the  clerk  be  then  much  better  ac- 
quainted than  at  present,  with  each  school  he  had  to 
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deal  with  ? — Most  undoubtedly,  because  he  would  have 
a smaller  number  of  schools,  and  would  know  all  the 
correspondence  connected  with  them. 

27008.  Does  it  often  occur  that  a clerk  notes  upon  a 
document  the  action  that  is  to  be  taken  upon  it? — Yes. 

27009.  What  does  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  or  the 
Secretary  do  then  with  the  document  ? — He  puts 
his  initials,  as  an  authority  to  write  a letter,  or  per- 
haps he  may  in  some  cases  make  some  modification. 

27010.  Generally,  however,  the  action  is  as  it  were, 
indicated  beforehand? — Yes. 

27011.  Might  that  matter  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  clerks  in  certain  cases  ? — I do  not  see  anything 
to  prevent  it. 

27012.  What  class  of  cases  would  you  entrust  to  the 
discretion  of  the  clerk? — Ordinary  correspondence, 
such  as  writing  about  repairs — and  that  each  school 
should  be  open  for  a given  time  during  the  year — 
things  of  this  kind,  the  course  as  to  which  is  well 
established,  as  well  known  to  the  clerks  as  to  the 
Secretaries. 

27013.  That  you  have  settled  forms  for? — Yes; 
established  principles  for  dealing  with  them. 

27014.  Such,  I suppose,  as  the  clerks  in  point  of 
fact  do  at  present,  only  that  the  matter  has  to  go 
through  a formal  course  of  proceeding  ? — Just  so,  to  go 
through  a matter  of  form.  They  have  authority  in 
some  instances. 

27015.  In  the  case  of  payment  of  salaries,  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  office  quite  uniform? — Yes. 

27016.  In  cases  of  fines — are  they  not  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner? — As  a general  rule  the  fine  is  de- 
ducted the  next  quarter  after  being  inflicted.  So  we 
have  the  entry  of  the  fine  in  the  books  before  we  send 
out  the  salary  less  the  fine. 

27017.  If  these  matters  were  left  to  the  clerks  to 
carry  out  the  entire  business  respecting  them  without 
referring  every  case  to  two  or  three  departments, 
would  there  be  much  saving  of  time  ? — I believe  there 
would.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  appointment 
of  a manager  to  a National  school,  if  the  school  is 
non- vested,  and  if  there  is  no  committee  of  the  school, 
the  parish  priest,  as  a matter  of  course,  becomes  the 
manager.  So  that,  according  to  my  notion,  when  a 
clergyman  writes  saying  he  has  succeeded  another  as 
parish  priest,  and  that  we  know  he  is  the  parish  priest, 
all  we  would  require  to  do  would  be  to  enter  his 


27018.  Were  the  heads  and  superintendents  of  de- 
partments generally  favourable  to  the  scheme?— Mr. 
Macdonnell,  when  last  I was  speaking  to  him  about 
it,  said  that  Dr.  Newell  was  opposed  to  it — Mr.  Macdon- 
nell said  he  thought  the  scheme  ought  to  get  a fair 
trial.  That  was  the  last  I heard  of  it.  Mr.  Keenan 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  it;  and  when  the  headings 
were  drawn  up  Mr.  Kelly  agreed  with  Mr.  M'Creedy. 

27019.  What  objections  have  been  raised  against 
this  proposed  amalgamation  of  offices? — Well,  really  I 
never  heard  any  valid  objection. 

27020.  The  “Long  Book"  would  be  done  away 
with? — Yes,  the  Long  Book  would  be  done  away 
with  ; the  Salary  Book  and  the  reading  of  reports 
three  or  four  times  over  would  be  done  away  with  ; 
because  the  report  is  first  read  over  in  the  Inspection 
office,  it  is  noted  by  the  clerk  in  charge  and  then  in 
the  abstraction  we  have  to  read  it  over  again.  So  that 
it  is  read  twice  when  once  would  be  sufficient. 

27021.  What  condition  is  the  office  in  physically? 
— Well,  there  are  some  sick — there  are  some  vacancies 
occasioned  by  death — and  the  office  is  underhanded. 

27022.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  principal  room 
in  which  the  clerks  work  is  ill-heated  and  ill-ventil- 
ated ? — Yes,  it  is  burning  hot  in  summer,  and  ex- 
tremely cold  in  winter  ; the  ceiling  is  low. 

27023.  Within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  how 
many  clerks  have  died  out  of  the  long  room  ? — About 
eight  or  nine  from  the  one  room. 

27024.  The  Chairman. — Were  any  of  those  aged 
persons? — Yes,  some  of  them  were,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  young. 

27025,  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson.— 'Were  they  delicate  in 


health  before  coming  into  the  office  ? — Excepting  one 
I do  not  know  of  any  having  been  delicate.  ’ 

27026.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Were  there  many  com- 
plaints made  on  this  subject? — Yes,  there  have  been 
complaints,  and  Mr.  Owen  of  the  Board  of  Works  has 
been  in  the  office  several  times,  but  the  room  remains 
as  before. 

27027.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  any  way 
that  a vote  was  taken  last  year  for  remedying  the 
defects  in  the  room? — Yes,  I believe  there  was. 

27028.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  intended  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  that  vote  ? — I do  not. 

27029.  Is  going  to  the  fire  in  very  cold  weather  a 

veiy  common  cause  of  complaint  against  the  clerks  ? 

Yes. 

27030.  Are  those  complaints  registered  against 
them? — Not  registered,  but  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  told  to  tell  the  clerks  they  are  not  to 
go  to  the  fire. 

27031.  Does  the  extreme  cold  of  the  office  in  severe 
winters  mar  a good  deal  the  efficient  working  of  the 
clerks  ? — It  does. 

27032.  Mr  Gibson. — Is  the  office  you  speak  of  in 
Talbot-street  ? — It  is  the  office  parallel  with  the  passage 
down  to  the  female  school. 

27033.  It  is  on  the  second  story  ?— It  is. 

27034.  There  is  no  story  above  that? — No. 

27035.  That  was  built  by  the  Board  of  Works? 

Part  of  it  was  built,  as  well  as  I remember,  under  Mr. 
Darley,  who  was  the  Board’s  architect. 

27036.  With  respect  to  that  book  of  Mr.  M'Creedy’s 
for  the  office  business — were  you  ever  called  before 
the  Board  to  express  an  opinion  about  it? — I was  not. 
I know  that  immediately  before  this  book  was  ordered 
there  were  meetings  held  week  after  week,  of  a number 
of  the  Commissioners.  I think  you  were  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  after  a while  the  meetings  ceased. 
They  adopted  his  plan. 

27037.  Did  Mr.  Keenan  approve  of  it? — He  approved 
of  it,  and  said  to  me  some  time  ago  that  he  thought 
these  books  were  in  use. 

27038.  Who  objected  to  it? — Dr.  Newell. 

27 039.  Your  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Kelly  approved 
of  it  ? — Mr.  Kelly  approved  of  it.  Mr.  M'Creedy  took 
over  a proof  sheet  to  him,  and  he  made  some  slight 
change  of  heading,  which  change  was  carried  out. 

[The  witness  having  shown  Mr.  Gibson,  the  ori- 
ginal letter  written  by  him  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  District  Books,  was  now  asked — Why  did  you 
write  that  letter  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  Mr. 
Keenan  and  Dr.  Newell  ? — As  they  were  the  imme- 
diate heads  of  my  department.] 

27040.  What  is  the  long  book  ? — A book  in  which 
is  entered  the  date  of  a report,  the  nature  of  the  report 
whether  primary,  secondary,  or  incidental,  and  also  a 
mark  to  show  it  has  been  finally  dealt  with. 

27041.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a regular 
record  of  everything  done  in  the  office,  the  particular 
action  on  any  document  either  sent  in  or  out  ? — Yes. 

27042.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  book  before  you  con- 
tains columns  for  noting  the  date  of  reception  of  a 
document,  of  letters  sent  out,  of  the  action  taken,  and 
final  result  ? — Yes ; columns  Nos.  1 and  2 are  intended 
for  all  correspondence  and  Board’s  Orders,  &c.,  in  re- 
ference to  the  school.  Columns  3 to  9 are  to  contain  a 
short  abstract  of  every  primary  and  secondary  report 
from  the  Inspectors,  the  date  of  the  Inspector’s  report, 
the  attendance  present,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  school  as  to  the  supply  of  books,  &c.,  as  to  the 
neatness  and  accuracy  of  the  school  accounts,  and 
whether  the  school  since  the  last  inspection  lias  pro- 
gressed, retrograded,  or  remained  stationary.  All  de- 
fected, reported,  and  written  on,  will  appear  under  the 
heading  “ correspondence.”  Columns  10  to  15  are  to 
comprise  the  names  of  all  the  teachers,  assistant- 
teachers,  workmistresses,  and  monitor's,  to  show  whether 
they  are  trained  or  untrained,  together  with  their 
classification  and  the  rates  at  which  they  are  paid. 
The  next  heading,  viz.,  Salary  Payments  (columns  16 
to  20),  is  intended  for  the  quarterly  payments  of  all 
grades  of  the  teaching  staff.  No.  16  for  the  amount 
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due.  No.  17  for  the  marking  off  of  the  receipt  for 
payment,  after  its  return  to  the  Education  Office ; 18 
for  the  number  of  the  requisition  sheet  on  which  the 
Post  Office  are  called  upon  to  issue  the  Post  Office 
order— 20  for  the  quarter.  The  next  column  is  for 
the  entry  of  such  observations,  &c.,  in  relation  to 
broken  payments,  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  future 
reference.  Under  the  heading  “ Premiums  and  Gratui- 
ties  ” are  to  be  given  the  date  of  the  Board’s  Order 
making  the  grant,  the  number  of  the  documents  on 
which  the  grant  is  made,  the  nature  of  the  grant,  the 
period  for  which  the  grant  is  made,  the  date  of  sending 
out  the  receipt,  the  amount  granted  the  time  the  re- 
ceipt is  marked  off,  and  the  number  of  the  requisition 
sheet  on  which  the  Post  order  is  called  upon  to  issue 


the  P.  0.  order.  Under  the  head  “ .Requisites,”  are  to 
be  given  the  date  and  the  amount  of  all  requisites  and 
school  apparatus  purchased  for  the  school,  or  granted 
to  it  as  free  stock. 

27043.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  Mr.  Claridge  consulted 
about  that  ? — No,  it  does  not  come  under  his  de- 
partment. There  are  only  entries  of  requisites  in 
order  to  complete  the  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners’ 
Report,  we  add  up  the  value  of  requisites  received 
within  a year.  That  is  for  the  Commissioners’  Report. 
In  Mr.  Claridge’s  department  they  have  sufficient 
information  as  regards  the  requisites  in  their  own  par- 
ticular books.  I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  M'Creedy 
showed  this  book  to  Mr.  Claridge  or  not. 

[Adjourned.] 


Seventy-first  Day — Dublin,  Wednesday,  February  24,  1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  1 « 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  / '' 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen,  further  examined. 


27044.  The  Chairman. — Does  your  Eminence  wish 
to  make  to  the  Commissioners  any  statement  regarding 
the  ordinary  National  schools  1 — If  you  allow  me,  my 
lord,  I will  make  a short  statement.  I spoke  on  the 
last  day  about  the  general  principle  that  religion  ought 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  education,  and  then  I endeavoured 
to  show  that  mixed  education  is  opposed  to  that  first 
principle.  I next  endeavoured  to  show  by  reference  to 
other  countries,  that  the  general  feeling,  amongst 
Catholics  especially,  is  adverse  to  mixed  education, 
or  to  the  mixed  system.  Having  endeavoured  to 
prove  these  points,  I shall  now  speak  of  the  system 
as  it  prevails  in  this  country.  The  mixed  system 
was  introduced  I believe  in  the  end  of  1831,  or  the 
beginning  of  1832,  and  it  was  based  upon  a letter 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  by  Lord  Stanley, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland.  He  laid  down 
a certain  plan  which  was  adopted  as  an  experiment  by 
the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at 
the  time,  Dr.  Murray,  took  an  active  part  in  estab- 
lishing it,  and  several  of  the  other  Catholic  bishops 
wished  to  give  it  a trial.  Little  by  little,  finding 
that  it  did  not  work  well,  they  became  dissatisfied  and 
at  length  all  the  Catholic  prelates,  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  Catholic  people  began  to  condemn  a system 
which  was  gradually  developed  in  a way  injurious  to 
their  religion.  I think  this  change  of  feeling  towards 
the  National  system  has  been  brought  about  to  a great 
extent  by  the  modifications  which  were  made  in  the 
original  system  as  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley.  Lord 
Stanley  as  appears  from  his  letter,  which  is  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Board,  from 
1834  to  1845,  says  that  the  system  was  to  be  one 
of  “ a combined  literary  and  a separate  religious  edu- 
cation.” The  literary  instruction  was  to  be  common 
to  persons  of  different  religions,  but  the  religious  edu- 
cation was  to  be  separate,  Catholic  for  Catholics  ex- 
clusively, and  Protestant  for  Protestants  exclusively. 
Tn  the  same  letter  he  says  that  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Board  was  to  edit  and  print  such  books  of  moral 
and  literary  education  as  might  be  approved  of  for 
the. use  of  the  schools.  There  was  to  be  nothing  about 
religion  according  to  that  prospectus,  either  in  the 


teaching,  or  in  the  books  of  the  school.  All  that  was 
changed  very  soon.  Books  were  introduced  contain- 
ing a great  deal  of  religious  matter,  and  long  extracts 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  These  Scriptural 
books  were  prepared  principally  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carlile,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  at  that 
time,  and  by  the  late  Archbishop,  Dr.  Whately,  and 
some  members  of  his  family.  The  introduction  into 
the  schools  of  books  compiled  by  Protestants,  to  be 
used  in  giving  i-eligious  instruction  to  Catholics,  and 
frequently  to  be  explained  to  them  by  Protestant 
teachers,  was  a measure  which  naturally  could  not  be 
approved  of  by  the  Catholic  prelates  and  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland. 

In  the  original  plan  as  sketched  out  by  Lord 
Stanley,  the  clergy  were  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their 
respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  on  four  days  of  the  week,  and 
to  devote  one  or  two  days  altogether  to  such  instruction. 
Now  the  rules  in  operation  at  present,  give  full  per- 
mission to  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  exclude  all 
religious  teaching  from  them,  to  make  them  perfectly 
godless,  or  to  have  only  one  particular  religious  sort 
of  teaching  given  in  the  school. 

27045.  You  mean  the  non-vested  schools! — In  the 
non-vested  schools.  The  rule  which  gives  power  to 
the  patrons  to  exclude  all  religious  instruction  is 
found  in  Part  4,  No.  9 of  the  rules.  The  words  are  : — 
“ In  schools  not  vested,  and  which  receive  no  other 
aid  than  salary  and  books,  it  is  for  the  patrons  or 
managers  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
school-room.”  So  the  manager  can  exclude  all 
religion — he  can  exclude  the  clergy  of  every  denomi- 
nation, and  have  .no  religion  at  all.  Or,  if  the 
school  be  under  a Catholic,  the  Catholic  can  exclude 
the  Protestant  pastor  — or,  if  the  school  be  under 
a Protestant  he  can  on  the  other  hand  exclude 
the  Catholic  priest  or  Catholic  bishop  from  having 
any  connexion  whatever  with  the  school  in  a religious 
point  of  view.  That  is  an  important  change  which 
has  had  great  influence  I think  in  exciting  a bad  feel- 
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ing  against  the  National  system.  There  was  another 
change  made  very  early  by  the  Board.  In  page  4 
of  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  it  is  required  “ that  a 
register  shall  be  kept  in  the  schools,  in  which  shall  be 
entered  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  each  child 
on  Divine  Worship  on  Sundays.”  That  has  been  al- 
together abandoned,  or  never  carried  out. 

Again,  in  the  beginning,  Christian  Brothers — whose 
schools  are  religious — were  allowed  to  get  grants  from 
the  Board,  and  there  was  no  interference  with  their 
domestic  arrangements.  That  permission  lias  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  rule  since  1855  is  that  no  one  who 
makes  religious  vows,  and  no  one  in  Holy  Orders  shall 
be  allowed  to  teach  in  a National  school.  That,  I 
think,  was  a very  mischievous  change.  It  excluded 
our  best  teachers  from  being  connected  with  the 
National  Board.  In  the  beginning  several  schools  of 
Christian  Brothers  were  connected  with  the  Board, 
and  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  continue  their  own 
system  they  would  have  maintained  their  connexion 
with  it.  They  are  the  very  best  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  their  schools  cost  very  little.  So  it  is  an 
evil,  both  in  a financial  and  a religious  and  literary 
point  of  view  to  have  their  services  excluded. 

In  the  beginning  schools  kept  by  nuns  were  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  schools,  and  the  nuns 
were  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  teachers. 
In  1839  a change  was  made,  by  which  nuns  were 
to  continue  to  be  paid  by  capitation,  though  a more 
favourable  system  was  adopted  in  regard  to  others 
—and  in  this  way  the  nuns  receive  less  for  the 
education  of  children  than  teachers  inferior  to  them. 
The  payment  allowed  to  nuns  is  .£20  for  every 
hundred  children,  that  is  4s.  a head,  whereas  in  some 
of  the  National  schools  the  payment  is  more  than 
.£  I per  head.  There  was  another  change  — Lord 
Stanley  in  a letter  to  a deputation  from  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  sbited  that  the  National  schools  were  to  be 
considered  the  property  of  the  managers,  or  of  the 
local  directors— not  the  property  of  the  State.  The 
same  is  repeated  in  the  report  of  1841.  The  words 
are  : — “ The  National  schools  are  not  so  much  the 
schools  of  the  Government,  as  of  the  local  patrons  and 
managers.”  That  was  changed  about  1845.  When 
the  Comm  issioners  were  incorporated  they  endeavoured 
to  get  the  estate  in  all  the  schools  handed  over  to  them- 
sel  ves,  so  that  the  schools  might  become  the  property  of 
the  National  Board.  This  attempt  to  seise  on  the 
property  of  others  also  tended  very  much  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  country  against  the  National 
system. 

I must  add,  that  as  the  owners  of  the  schools  have 
a right  to  nominate  the  masters,  so  the  attempt  to  get 
the  school  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  shows 
the  anxiety  of  the  Commissioners  to  get  the  nomina- 
tion ot  teachers  under  their  own  control.  This  anxiety 
manifests  itself  in  another  matter : the  Commissioner's 
have  given  to  their  Inspectors  the  right  of  appointing 
paid  monitors  or  assistant  teachers,  and  the  Inspectors 
have  actually  nominated  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  of  that  class  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
do  so  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owners  of  the  schools. 
All  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  original  plan  of  Lord 
Stanley,  it  opens  the  way  for  the  undue  exercise  of 
Government  influence,  and  it  interferes  with  the  rights 
of  patrons  and  manager's. 

In  the  original  rules  it  was  laid  down  by  Lord 
Stanley  that — “The  rights  of  the  pastors  of  the 
people  should  be  fully  recognised.  The  managers, 
says  he,  “will  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their 
respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordin- 
ary school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.”  Mr. 
Cardwell,  in  a letter  which  he  addressed  to  myself, 
for  the  other  bishops,  says— “ The  Government  cheer- 
fully recognises  the  right  which  belongs,  and  the 
duty  which  attaches  to  the  heads  of  the  respective 
churches  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  and  de- 
sires to  afford  to  the  clergy  every  possible  facility  and 
encouragement  for  the  discharge  of  their  important 
duties.”  That  also  has  been  done  away  with,  by  the 


last  rules  published,  in  which  there  is  nothing  about  the 
rights  of  the  parish  priest,  or  the  minister  of  the  locality 
There  is  nothing  whatsoever  about  episcopal  authority 
in  regard  to  the  schools.  The  only  mention  made  is 
that  in  vested  schools,  on  certain  occasions,  the  clergy 
of  the  locality  will  be  admitted  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  their  own  denominations 
In  the  old  rules  at  page  7 of  this  report,  in  the  instruc- 
tions laid  down  for  the  managers  of  schools,  itis  said  that 
they  are  to  encourage  the  pastors  of  the  different  reli- 
gious denominations  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of 
their  respective  flocks  out  of  school  hours,  affording  to 
such  pastors  facilities  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the 
times  specified,  and  not  employing  or  remunerating 
them.  Thus  the  managers  and  patrons  were  to 
encourage  instruction  by  the  pastors.  The  choice  of 
the  place  for  religious  instruction  was  left  also  to  the 
pastors,  according  to  the  same  instruction  on  the  same 
page.  In  the  present  rules  the  whole  system  is  changed. 
In  PartlY.,  No.  2,  it  is — “ Religious  instruction  must 
be  so  arranged  that  each  school  shall  be  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  communions ; that  due  regard  be  had  to 
parental  right  and  authority ; that,  accordingly,  no  child 
shall  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction 
of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove,  and  that 
the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords.”  That 
is  in  contradiction  with  the  system  laid  down  originally 
by  Lord  Stanley,  which  left  to  the  clergy  to  determine 
what  religious  instruction  should  be  given,  and  at 
what  times  it  should  be  given.  This  change  in  the 
rules,  though  it  appears  a very  simple  thing,  is  very 
important.  Here  we  have  a question  of  the  education 
of  the  poorer  classes.  The  poor  are  oftentimes  ignorant, 
and  not  sufficiently  independent  to  resist  the  wishes 
of  those  who  are  in  a higher  station  than  themselves. 
Hence  the  abandoning  of  the  protection  of  the 
children  to  mere  parental  power  is  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  proselytism.  Of  course  parental 
authority  is  to  be  maintained,  but  I wish  to  observe 
that  in  the  case  of  poor  children,  it  is  sometimes  not 
sufficient  for  their  protection. 

As  there  are  persons  who  in  order  to  obtain  more 
control  over  the  children  of  the  poor,  accuse  us  of  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  parents,  I will  here  add 
some  words  on  those  rights.  As  Catholics,  we  admit 
the  parental  right  to  its  fullest  extent;  it  is  a portion 
of  the  Canon  law  that  even  the  children  of  Jews  can- 
not be  interfered  with,  contrary  to  the  instructions  or 
the  wishes  of  their  parents.  I have  here  a passage 
from  Benedict  XIV.,  a very  distinguished  pope  of  the 
last  century,  in  which  he  treats  of  Jewish  children 
presented  to  the  Church  for  baptism.  The  passage  is 
from  his  Apostolical  letters  to  Monsignor  Gugliehni, 
dated  15th  December,  1751  (Bullarium,  tom.  3tio,  page 
187,  seqq.)  paragraph  10. 

“Many  writers,  as  well  theologians  as  canonists,  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  now  under  consideration,  viz.,  to  whom 
belongs  the  right  of  presenting  for  baptism  children  who  are 
infants,  or  have  not  as  yet  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 
These  writers  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  right  of  offering 
their  children  rests  with  the  parents,  whether  these  be 
Neophytes,  or  Pagans,  or  Jews.  Conformable  to  this 
doctrine  St.  Thomas  teaches  that,  as  a rule,  the  children  of 
unbelievers  cannot  be  admitted  to  baptism  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents;  this  teaching  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  other  writers,  and  it  is  insisted  on  and  followed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.” 

That  passage  shows  what  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is.  I have  also  a passage  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  which  he  discusses  the  same  question ; and 
shows  it  has  been  always  the  practice  of  the  Church 
to  allow  full  control  over  children  to  their  parents, 
and  from  the  practice  of  the  Church  he  concludes 
that  children  are  not  to  be  baptized,  or  their  religion 
interfered  with,  without  the  consent  of  the  parents.  The 
passage  from  St.  Thomas  is  in  Latin ; in  substance  it 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  I have  read  from 
Benedict  XIV. 
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“S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  2,  2dae,  Quaest  x,  Art.  xii. 

“Non  sunt  infidclium  pueri  invitis  parentilius  bapti- 
zandi  quia  id  ecelesiae  Dei  consuetudo  omnibus  sequenda 
numquam  probavit,  quod  et  justitiae  naturali  repugnat,  et 
inde  fides  in  periculum  venire  posset. 

u liespondeo,  dicendum  quod  maximum  babet  auctorit- 
alem  Ecelesiae  consuetudo ; quae  semper  est  in  omnibus 
aemulanda:  quia  et  ipsa  doctrina  catholicorum  Doctorum 
ab  Ecclesia  auctoritateui  babet : unde  magis  standum  est 
auctoritati  Ecelesiae,  quam  auctoritati  vel  Augustini,  vel 
Hieronymi,  vel  cuiuscunque  doetoris.  Hoc  autem  Ecelesiae 
ustis  nunquam  habuit,  quod  Judaeorum  filii  invitis  parenti- 
bus  baptizarentur  ; quamvis  fuerint  retroactis  temporibus 
multi  catholici  principes  potentissimi,  ut  Constantinus, 
Theodosius,  quibus  familiares  fuerunt  sanctissimi  episcopi 
vt  Sylvester  Constantino,  et  Ambrosius  Theodosio  qui  nullo 
modo  praetermisissent  ab  eis  impetrare,  si  hoc  esset  con- 
sonmn  ration!.  Et  ideo  periculosum  videtur  hanc  asscrlionem 
de  novo  inducere,  ut  praeter  consuetu  dinem  in  Ecclesia 
liactonus  observatam,  Judaeorum  invitis  parentibus,  filii 
baptizentur.  Et  huins  ratio  est  duplex.  Una  quidem  propter 
periculum  fidei.  Si  enim  pueri  nondum  usum  rationis 
habentes,  baptismum  susciperent  postmodiun  cum  ad  per- 
fectam  aetatem  venerint,  de  facili  possent  a parentibus 
iuduci,  ut  relinquercnt  quod  ignorantes  susceperunt : quod 
vergeret  et  in  fidei  detrimentum.  Alia  vero  ratio  est,  quia 
repugnat  iustitiae  naturali.  Filius  enim  naturaliter  est  ali- 
quid  patris.  Et  primo  quidem  a parentibus  non  distinguitur 
secundum  corpus,  quamdiu  in  matris  utero  continetur ; post- 
modum  vero  postquam  ab  utero  egreditur  antequam  usum 
liberi  arbitrii  habeat,  continetur  sub  parentum  cura  sicut  sub 
quodam  spirituali  utero  ; quamdiu  enim  usum  rationis  non 
babet  puer,  non  diff'ert  ab  animali  irrationali.” 


Thus  Catholics  admit  the  parental  right  over  chil- 
dren ; but  not  to  the  exchision  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church : when  once  Catholics  have  declared  themselves 
subjects  of  the  Church,  as  a matter  of  course  they  are 
bound  as  long  as  they  remain  Catholics,  to  be  guided  by 
the  decisions  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
If  they  obstinately  disobey  the  Church,  they  become 
schismatics.  If  they  deny  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
they  lose  their  faith,  and  cease  to  be  members  of  the 
Church.  Persons  not  subject  to  the  Church,  do  just 
as  they  wish — the  Church  does  not  iuterfere  with 
them.  Those  who  have  declared  themselves  subjects 
of  the  Church,  who  have  submitted  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  admit  its  authority  to  be 
Divine,  are,  as  a matter  of  course,  obliged  to  be  guided 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

I have  got  a couple  of  passages  connected  with 
the  National  Board,  which  show  that;  under  it  paternal 
authority  is  not  a good  protection  for  the  children.  The 
first  passage  is  from  Archdeacon  Stopford,  who  explains 
how  ecclesiastical  or  pastoral  authority  was  set  aside 
by  the  Board,  to  make  room  for  parental  authority, 
and  afterwards  shows  how  easily  that  paternal  autho- 
rity was  ignored  by  the  same  Board  : — 

“It  appears  to  have  been  felt  that  this  part  of  their  charter 
( recognition  of  pastoral  authority ) was  ill-adapted  to  effect 
muted  education.  The  Board  have  never  professed  to  found 
tbeir  rules  on  such  a principle.  They  have,  in  fact,  skilfully- 
set  it  aside,  and  substituted  a different  principle  in  its  place. 
About  the  year  1833  they  applied  for  and  obtained  official 
explanations  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter.  One  object  of  these 
explanations  was  to  substitute  parental  for  priestly  authority, 
M the  principle  to  which  concession  was  to  be  made.” 


How  easily  ‘parental  authority  when  it  clashes  with 
1 rotestant  views,  can  be  set  aside,  the  Archdeacon 
explains  in  the  same  report  : — 


1 A parent  may  prohibit  liis  child  learning  those  commani 
ments  of  God  which,  at  his  baptism,  he  promised  to  keel 
such  a prohibition,  even  from  a parent,  we  hold  to  be  of  n 
moral  obhgation  whatsoever.” 


Again,  in  a pamphlet  of  1817,  he  says : — 

Were  that  child  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  capable 
mclerstandmg  that  lie  was  bound  to  hear  the  Word  of 
, although  prohibited  by  his  earthly  parents,  and  were 
l,?mt0  deDt  hi,raself  in  my  Scripture  class,  I would  admit 
X-  A1,at  woul.d  not  be  an  interference  with  the  child’s 
mvX  P?rsuasions.  "or  would  it  involve  any  violation  of 
the  Board1’’011  Paren*:  as  defined  in  my  application  to 


a ^^^ngly,  parental  authority  would  not  protect 
10  c C ldd  from  proselytism  in  the  Archdeacon’s 


National  school.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Feb.  24,  1869- 
Whately,  who  was,  I may  say,  the  life  and  founder  of  ■ — ~ 

the  Board,  gives  a similar  explanation  in  his  evidence  CanUnal'01'06 
in  1854,  question  1419 — Cullen. 

“ Supposing  that  a parent  is  anxious  to  prevent  liis  chil- 
dren from  receiving  religious  education  in  a particular  school, 
and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  that,  he 
gives  distinct  warning  to  the  patron,  or  to  the  schoolmaster, 
that  his  children  are  not  to  receive  it,  can  the  children  be 
retained  if  they  are  disposed  to  stay  and  receive  instruction, 
notwithstanding  that  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  parents? 

“ The  rule  of  the  Board  in  such  a case,  as  I have  already 
said,  is  that  we  never  require  the  patron  to  consult  the  par- 
ents, or  to  listen  to  the  parents  at  all,  except,  by  the  actual 
attendance  or  non-attendance  of  the  children.  If  the 
patron  of  a school  were  distinctly  informed  by  the  parents 
that  they  wished  their  children  not  to  read  the  Bible,  the 
patron  of  the  school  might  say  this  (and  a few  such  cases, 
though  very  few,  have  come  before  us)  : 1 Then  tell  him  to 
retire  at  such  an  hour,  when  the  time  for  reading  the  Bible 
or  learning  the  Church  Catechism  is  appointed :’  and  if  the 
next  day  the  child  attends  nevertheless,  the  patron  is  at  full 
liberty,  as  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned,  to  suppose  that 
the  parent  has  changed  liis  mind  in  the  interim,  and  is 
willing  that  the  child  should  attend. 

“ Supposing  that  the  parent  has  not  changed  his  mind, 
and  goes  to  the  school,  and  tells  the  patron,  or  the  school- 
master, that  he  has  not  changed  liis  mind,  and  that  liis  child 
has  remained  during  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  obedience 
to  liis  commands,  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  master 
of  the  National  school,  or  of  the  patron  of  the  National 
school,  in  such  a case  ? 

“ I can  only  speak  of  what  the  procedure  of  the  Board 
is  : we  never  interfere  in  such  a case. 

“ In  such  a case,  if  complaint  were  made  by  the  parent 
to  the  Board  that,  contrary  to  tlie  express  communication  of 
his  wishes  to  the  patron  and  to  the  master,  the  child  had 
remained  for  religious  instruction,  does  your  Grace  say  that 
the  Board  would  say,  ‘ That  is  no  concern  of  ours?’ 

“ The  case  lias  never  actually  occurred,  but  I have  no 
doubt  they  would.  They  would  say,  1 You  should  make 
your  child  obey  you  better;  it  is  your  own  look  out.’  We 
should  certainly  not  interfere;  at  least  as  far  as  my  judgment 
goes.  But  the  case  having  never  occurred,  I am  speaking 
only  hypothetically.” 

Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Whately,  parental  authority 
being  set  aside,  the  religion  of  any  child  may  be  exposed 
to  great  danger ; if  the  manager  of  the  school  be  a 
Catholic,  he  could  make  a Protestant  child  read  the 
Catholic  Catechism,  if  the  child  remained  without  the 
parent’s  consent ; and  a Protestant  could  act  in  the 
same  way  in  regard  to  a Catholic  child.  Thus,  by 
substituting  parental  for  paternal  authority,  a great 
opening  has  been  made  for  proselytism  in  the  National 
schools. 

There  is  another  change  in  regard  to  the  hooks.  As 
I said  a while  ago,  Lord  Stanley  stated  that  it  would 
he  in  the  charge  of  the  Board  to  publish  books  of  a 
moral  and  literary  character.  The  Commissioners  did 
not  act  in  accordance  with  that  prescription,  but  in- 
troduced a great  quantity  of  religious  matters  into 
their  school  books.  There  is  an  analysis  of  those  books 
published  by  the  National  Board,  and  circulated  with 
them,  in  which  the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
substance  of  the  religious  matter  contained  in  them : — 

“ One  of  the  main  objects,  in  compiling  and  publishing 
this  series,  was  to  supply  not  merely  the  National  schools, 
but  the  public  generally,  with  works  moral  and  religious  in 
their  character,  without  being  sectarian.  lessons  on  the 
subject  of  Religion,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  narratives  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  are  interspersed  through  all  the  Reading 
Books,  and  constitute  an  interesting  epitome  of  Sacred 
History.  The  lessons  in  the  First  Book  are  of  a moral  kind, 
with  one  decidedly  religious;  several  in  the  Second  Book  com- 
municate important  religious  truths,  and  are  well  fitted  to 
create  devout  feelings.  The  religious  sentiments  inculcated 
in  the  Sequel  to  the  Second  Book,  are  of  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  kind : the  next  work  following  affords  a striking 
example  of  the  successful  manner  in  which  some  of  the  most 
important  truths  of  Revelation  are  blended  with  secular 
instruction  in  (lie  Irish  National  school  books.  The  admir- 
able abridgment  of  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Third  book,  is  not  intended  as  a substitute  for  the  Bible,  but 
to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a more  extended  course  of  religious 
instruction,  and  a more  beneficial  study  of  the  inspired 
volume.  Apart  from  the  Scriptural  lessons  continued  in  the 
Fourth  Book  it  contains  several  poetical  pieces  of  a devotional 
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Feb.  24,  ISM),  character.  The  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book  contains  a 
— — summary  of  the  Old  Testament,  including  a detailed  account 

His  Eminence  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  substance  of  their  prophecies ; 
Cardinal  besides  several  essays  on  ’religious  subjects  by  Archbishop 
Cullen.  Whately  and  other  eminent  divines.  The  excellent  lessons  in 
the  Girls’  Reading  Book  form  a complete  manual  of  moral 
and  domestic  duties,  whether  in  single  or  married  life  ; and 
the  “Selections  from  the  British  Poets  ” are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  are  well  adapted  for  family 
reading.” 

I believe  this  is  a very  fair  account  of  the 
character  of  the  books — they  are  religious,  but  not  re- 
ligious in  a Catholic  sense.  None  of  the  matters  con- 
nected with  religion  were  taken  from  Catholic  works — 
many  of  the  subjects  were  taken  from  Protestant 
writers  and  Protestant  dignitaries,  and  are  tinged 
with  Protestant  opinions,  and  expressed  in  language 
savouring  of  Protestantism.  Now  regarding  these 
books,  the  very  fact  of  their  containing  so  many  religious 
matters  gives  the  masters  an  opportunity  of  insinuating, 
or  of  teaching  directly  their  own  religious  opinions. 
Almost  every  question  connected  with  Revelation 
turns  up  occasionally  in  these  books,  and  as  there  is 
a very  serious  difference  on  many  of  those  points  be- 
tween Catholics  and  those  who  differ  from  them — so 
in  schools  not  under  Catholic  teachers,  errors  which 
Catholics  look  on  as  most  fatal,  may  be  inculcated. 
Every  child  has  a right  to  ask  the  master  for 
an  explanation  of  the  words  and  doctrines  contained 
in  the  respective  books.  This  appears  from  the  Rev. 
Mi-.  Carlile’s  examination  before  a Parliamentary 
Committee  in  1837.  In  answer  to  a question  he 
says : — 

“Every  subject  brought  forward  in  the  reading  lesson 
must  be  explained,  and  the  master  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  questions  the  children  may  put  to  him,  and  he 
cannot  do  that  without  considerable  information.” 

So  if  the  master  be  asked  what  is  faith,  or  what  is  the 
Church — the  name  is  mentioned  very  seldom  in  the 
book,  I believe,  but  it  occurs,  or  it  may  occur  at  all 
events  : if  the  teacher  were  a Presbyterian  or  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  ho  would  give 
quite  a different  answer  from  what  Catholics  teach. 
In  this  way  Catholics  would  be  exposed  to  be  taught 
doctrines  contrary  to  faith,  and  to  be  imbued  with 
Protestantism.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  several 
Protestant  managers  of  schools,  from  whom  I shall 
quote  some  passages.  The  first  I take  is  from  a 
pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trench,  Rector  of  New- 
townmeath.  Speaking  of  this  common  religious  in- 
struction he  says : — 

“ We  have  in  common  the  same  three  creeds,  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  prayers  in  our  Liturgies  are  the  same ; 
and  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  that  when  we  teach  the 
points  of  doctrine,  we  are  agreed  upon,  we  teach  true 
religion.  We  teach  what  is  generally  understood  by 
Protestantism,  when  we  teach  the  doctrines  upon  which 
Protestants  and  Romanists  are  agreed.  1 admit  that,  strictly 
speaking,  Protestantism  is  protesting  against  error.  But  in 
another  sense,  we  do  teach  Protestantism  for  the  Protestant 
religion — the  religion  of  the  Reformation — is  the  simple 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  stripped  of  the  errors  superinduced  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  For  instance,  in  the  National  school 
books,  probably  many  hundred  times  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
1 Our  Saviour.’  The  belief  of  that  truth  in  its  naked  sim- 
plicity, constitutes  a Protestant.  The  Roman  Catholic  does 
not  believe  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  in  the  same  full  and 
simple  way  in  which  a Protestant  believes  in  him  as  such.  To 
constitute  a young  Romanist,  the  child  must  be  taught  that 
something  else  besides  Christ  is  our  Saviour.  So  to  say  that 
in  the  compact,  to  have  those  points  taught,  in  schools,  upon 
which  Protestants  and  Romanists  agree,  the  Protestant  has 
the  advantage,  and  the  patron  can  teach  Protestantism,  i.e., 
the  doctrines  of  grace  to  every  child  in  the  school.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  patron  might  even  pledge  himself,  under 
hand  and  seal,  that  he  will  let  Romanism  alone  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  so  far  as  refraining  from  controversial 
teaching  can  be  considered  as  necessarily  letting  Romanism 
alone.  But  in  my  judgment,  if  a Christian  minister  edu- 
cates Roman  Catholic  children  on  the  points  upon  which 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  agreed,  which  he  may 
do  at  all  hours  he  is  very  far  from  letting  Popery  alone.” 

These  clear  and  in  general  very  correct  views  re- 
specting the  common  Christianity  in  the  ordinary  class 


books  of  the  National  Board,  are  wound  up  by  a de- 
claration that  it  was  by  a special  interference  of  Provi- 
dence that  the  compilation  of  those  books  was  entrusted 
to  the  Rev.  Di\  Carlile,  who  impressed  on  them  such 
a Protestant  character. 

“ Why  the  Board,  he  says,  intrusted  this  most  important 
work  to  such  a man,  many  would  think  it  hard  to  say;  but  so 
it  was,  and  I believe  the  hand  of  God  to  have  been  in  it  for 
good  to  his  Church.” — “ Observations  on  National  Edn™ 
tion,  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Trench.” 

Let  us  take  another  passage  from  the  parliamentary 
report  of  1837.  The  Rev.  G.  Campbell,  of  Trinity 
Church,  Belfast,  was  examined,  and  in  one  of  his 
answers  he  states : — 

“ The  Presbyterian  mistress  of  Murphy-street  National 
school  informed  me  that  none  of  the  children  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  instruction  which  she  gives,  which  consists  of  read- 
ing the  Bible.  If  explanation  of  the  Bible  were  given,  she 
said  there  would  be  refusals;  but  during  the  lessons  from 
the  ordinary  books  of  the  Board,  opportunities  do  occur 
which  can  be  and  are  taken  advantage  of  to  instil  relirious 
instruction  without  suspicion.  She  added  ‘Who  is  to°take 
notice  of  this?’  ” 

The  same  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  adds — 

“The  ordinary  books  contain  religious  instruction  of  a 
certain  character,  and  to  a certain  amount,  sufficient  to  give 
a teacher  an  opportunity  of  branching  off  from  it,  and  giv- 
ing peculiar  religious  instruction  if  so  disposed.” 

Do  not  these  testimonies  of  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell 
prove  that  tliei-e  is  no  protection  against  pi-oselytism 
for  a Catholic  child,  under  a Protestant  teacher! 

Dean  Kennedy,  a dignitary  of  the  Pi-otestant  Church, 
was  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  says : — 

“The  Roman  Catholics,  in  my  National  school,  receive 
combined  i-eligious  instruction  in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and 
are  examined  with  the  Protestants,  who  read  the  same  por- 
tions of  the  Authorized  Version;  and  I may  mention  that 
an  opponent  of  the  Board,  and  a friend  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  at  the  half-yeai-ly  examination  of  the  children 
of  my  school,  examined  the  classes,  and  himself  awarded 
prizes  for  the  best  Scripture  answering  to  Roman  Catholic 
children.  In  my  schools  there  are  Roman  Catholics  re- 
ceiving a greater  amount  of  Scriptural  education,  through 
the  medium  of  the  secular  books  of  the  National  Board  and 
the  Scripture  Lessons,  than  in  any  Church  Education  school 
that  I know.  This  is  my  delibex-ate  conviction.” 

And  tlie  Dean  adds — 

“ I think  the  principles  of  the  National  Board  are  the 
pi-inciples  of  the  liefoi-mation.” 

I think  it  is  clear  from  all  this  evidence  there 
is  very  little  protection  in  the  guax-antees  now  given 
by  the  Boai-d  that  parental  right  will  be  respected.  I 
must  add,  that  in  the  same  inquiry,  Dean  Hoare,  an- 
other dignitary  of  the  Pi-otestant  Chux-ch,  stated  that 
in  all  the  Catholic  schools  up  to  that  time  there  had 
not  been  a single  charge  of  attempted  proselytism  ex- 
cept in  one  case,  and  that  case  was  not  confirmed. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Protestant  dignitaries 
show  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  x-esti-ain  them  from 
proselytism.  As  an  illustration,  I quote  a passage 
from  a speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Daly,  Bishop  of 
Cashel  and  Waterford,  delivei-ed  in  the  pi-esence  of 
the  Protestant  Primate  and  of  a lai-ge  assembly  of 
noblemen  and  others  on  the  20th  of  April,  1843. 
He  was  impugning  the  National  Boax-d,  and  he  says— 

“ I could,  when  I was  minister  of  a lax-ge  populous  parish, 
have  educated  the  Rx-otestants  of  the  parish  effectually  and 
scripturally,  accox-ding  to  the  forms  of  the  Established 
Chux-eh,  under  the  system  of  the  National  Boai-d  ; I could 
have  taken  cai-e  of  tlie  Protestants  under  that  system.” 

One  would  think  that  this  ought  to  have  been 
enough ; but  nothing  less  than  the  attendance  of  the 
Catholic  childx-en  at  his  instnxetions  would  satisfy  his 
zeal.  He  adds : — 

“ But  I do  trust  that  nothing,  whether  favoux-s  conferred 
or  threats  held  out,  will  ever  induce  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  Ireland  to  take  part  in  a system  which  makes  it  a funda- 
mental principle  that  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  childx-en  to  go  away  from  the  Word  of  the  living 
God.” 
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The  Church  Education  Society,  in  their  various 
reports,  have  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Daly. 
Manv  Presbyterian  ministers  have  latterly  spoken  in 
the  same  sense;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by 
other  quotations,  that  the  great  end  of  their  aspira- 
tions is  to  seize  on  the  religious  education  of  Catholic 
children.  With  what  dangers  then  must  not  Catholic 
children  be  surrounded,  when  they  attend  mixed 
schools  with  Protestant  teachers  and  managers  1 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  attendance  of  children  of 
different  religions  at  the  same  religious  instruction. 
This  common  religious  instruction  was  prohibited  in 
the  beginning,  according  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  to 
which  I have  frequently  referred.  In  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  a Presbyterian,  in 
1833  the  Commissioners  lay  down  this  rule — “ That 
the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  read  in  his  school,  pro- 
vided that  such  children  only  as  are  directed  by  their 
parents  to  attend  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
school.”  And  they  then  add — 

“ And  that  all  others  do  retire ; for  it  is  the  essence  of 
the  rules  that  children  whose  parents  do  not  direct  them  to 
be  present,  should  previously  retire.” 

These  same  conditions  were  inculcated  in  the  “ reso- 
lutions and  directions  ” of  the  Commissioners  in  1833. 

“ Any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  that  may  be 
made,  is  to  be  publicly  notified  in  the  schools,  in  order  that 
those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  at  the  reli- 
gions instruction  whose  parents  or  guardians  approve  of 
their  being  so.” 

The  children  were  to  be  directed  to  attend  by  their 
parents,  and  the  parents  were  to  approve  of  their 
being  present. 

Mr.  Blake,  a Commissioner,  one  of  the  first,  in  his 
evidence  before  Parliament,  in  1837,  says : — 

“ Our  rule  is  perfectly  clear  upon  the  subject.  . . . 

The  rule  is  that  such  children  may  attend  as  are  authorized 
by  their  parents  in  doing  so  ; and  I consider  it  particularly 
necessary  that  the  rules  should  require  the  approbation  of 
the  parent,  for  otherwise  tricks  might  be  played,  perhaps,  on 
both  sides;  Protestant  children  might  be  induced  to  remain 
in  the  school  whilst  Roman  Catholic  catechism  is  being 
taught,  so  the  child  is  left  to  remain,  or  not,  at  his  dis- 
cretion ; and  I should  not  consider  the  absence  of  dissent  on 
the  parent’s  part  as  a sufficient  justification.  Our  object  is, 
in  short,  both  with  respect  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  to 
prevent  tricking  the  children  of  one  communion  into  attend- 
ance, when  religious  instruction  is  being  given  to  the  other.” 

This  shows  that  the  Commissioners,  and  those  who 
had  a right  to  interpret  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners, 
were  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  the  beginning,  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  at  religious  in- 
struction given  by  a person  of  a different  religion 
from  their  own,  unless  they  were  directed  by  ‘their 
parents  to  do  so,  and  unless  their  parents  positively 
approved  of  them  attendance. 

That  rule  has  been  materially  changed.  In  1837  the 
rale  was  published  in  the  following  shape,  at  page  28 
of  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  : — “The  letter  of  the  rule  is  that  religious 
instruction  shall  be  given  out  of  the  hours  during 
"'liicli  all  the  children  attending  a school  are  assembled 
for  common  instruction.”  “ The  rule  as  to  time  was 
framed  with  a view  to  convenience,  and  to  convenience 
only ; and  it  never  has  been  considered  by  us  that  we 
should  violate  principle  if  we  allowed  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  during  the  ordinary  school  hours, 
provided  that  such  an  arrangement  were  made  as 
that  children  whose  parents  did  not  approve  of  it 
should  not  be  required  to  attend  or  be  present  at  it.” 
Here  the  sense  of  tbe  rule  has  been  already  changed. 
First  it  was  required  that  parents  should  approve  of 
the  instruction  to  be  given  and  direct  their  children  to 
be  present.  That  was  a positive  act  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  According  to  the  changed  rule  the  chil- 
dlcn  attend,  if  the  parents  merely  remain  silent 
and  do  not  express  their  disapprobation  or  dissent. 

The  Report  continues  : — “ We,  therefore,  pro- 
pose modifying  the  letter  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow 
religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and,  of  course,  the 
enptures  to  be  read,  or  tbe  catechism  learned,  during 
any  of  the  school  hours,  provided  such  an  arrange- 


ment be  made  as  that  no  children  shall  take  part  in,  Feb.  24, 
or  listen  to,  any  religious  reading  or  instruction  to  - — — 

which  their  parents  or  guardians  object.”  Here  is  ®s^“dncriCI’ 
another  change  permitting  children  to  attend  religious  Cullen, 
instruction  different  from  their  own,  provided  the 
parents  do  not  object. 

In  1840,  however,  the  rule  was  completely  changed, 
as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  1841.  “ So  far,  says 

the  report,  are  we  from  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  expressly  recognise  the  right  of  all 
patrons  to  have  them  used  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
instruction  in  whatever  way  they  may  think  proper, 
provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  poor  children  of  all 
communions ; that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right 
and  authority ; therefore  that  no  child  be  compelled  to 
attend,  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  object.”  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  different  this  rule  is  from  the  original  in- 
structions of  the  Board.  In  the  beginning  children 
were  not  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction 
of  which  the  parents  did  not  approve,  or  at  which 
the  parents  did  not  direct  them  to  attend.  By  the 
modified  rule  the  only  protection  for  children  is  that 
they  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  attend  at  religious  in- 
struction, but  it  is  left  free  to  masters  or  managers  to 
persuade  or  induce  them  to  attend. 

In  the  rule  of  1841  there  was  still  some  little  pro- 
tection for  children,  but  even  that  was  removed  by  a 
further  change  in  1847,  when  the  particle  to  was  in- 
troduced before  the  words  be  present  at,  and  thus 
making  these  last  words  depend  on  the  verb  be 
compelled.  “That  no  child  be  compelled  to  attend 
or  to  be  present  at.”  This  little  addition  modified  the 
system  in  regard  to  attendance  at  religious  instruction 
most  materially. 

In  the  progress  of  years  there  were  a great  many 
discussions  upon  the  matter,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  change  was  working  in  a very  objectionable 
manner.  To  meet  these  objections  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed that  the  parents  should  get  notice  if  religious 
instruction  of  a kind  different  from  their  own  was 
given  to  their  children.  That  was  found  also  to  be 
very  little  protection  ; and  I think  by  the  return  on 
this  matter,  obtained  by  Mi'.  O’Reilly,  it  was  found 
that  a large  number  of  Catholic  children  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  attending  religious  instruction  given 
by  Presbyterians.  The  rule  at  present  is  that  a notice- 
book  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  schools  and  that  no 
Catholic  child  is  to  attend  religious  instruction  from 
Protestant  teachers,  and  vice  versa,  unless  the  parent 
shall  have  previously  signed  a form  preserved  in  that 
book,  permitting  the  child  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tion. But  still,  even  as  it  is,  this  rule  is  liable 
to  objection.  Poor  parents  frequently  will  not  under- 
stand the  purport  of  the  permission  they  have  to  sign, 
and  teachers  and  managers  can  easily  extort  signatures 
from  persons  dependent  on  them.  The  proper  rule 
would  be  to  hold  as  a matter  of  course  that  all  poor 
Catholic  parents  wish  to  have  their  children  educated 
in  the  Catholic  religion  unless  they  give  positive  in- 
struction to  the  contrary. 

These  changes,  as  I have  said  before  repeatedly,  have 
excited  a bad  feeling  against  the  Board,  and  made  it 
be  looked  on  -with  a great  deal  more  jealousy  than  it 
was  in  the  beginning. 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  whilst  things  were 
in  this  unsettled  state  a wide  door  to  proselytism 
should  have  been  opened.  In  the  report  of  1859, 
p.  27,  from  which  I read  a paragraph  the  other  day, 
it  is  stated  by  the  Board  that  1,81 6 Catholic  children 
were  reading  the  Protestant  Bible  in  Protestant 
schools,  or  otherwise  receiving  Protestant  education 
in  schools  under  Protestant  management. 

Mr.  Keenan,  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors  of  the 
National  Board  stated,  in  a report  carefully  prepared 
by  the  National  Board,  that  this  practice  was  quite 
common. 

“ In  all  the  schools  which  I visited  in  Belfast  that  were 
taught  by  Presbyterian  teachers,  the  practice  prevailed  of 
giving  common  religious  instruction  to  all,  none  of  them 
retiring.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  general  throughout  the  coun- 
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ties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  but  I never  observed  it  to 
prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  By  this  practice 
religious  instruction  is  separate  as  to  time,  but  not  as  to  the 
distinction  of  the  denominat  ions  whilst  religious  instruction  is 
going  on.  I have  brought  these  different  practices  already 
under  the  notice  of  the  Board  in  my  ordinary  reports.” 

On  ere  yesterday  T read  for  you  a passage  from  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  O’Reilly,  m.p.,  in  which  he  showed 
the  different  ways  in  which  religious  instruction  was 
given  by  Presbyterians  and  others  to  Catholic  chil- 
dren who  frequented  their  schools  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  : it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that  passage 
See  Q.  20641. 

I will  now  show  how  this  mixed  religious  education 
was  working  against  Catholics,  according  to  the  late 
Protestant  Archbishop,  Dr.  Whately.  Some  very  in- 
teresting  and  very  important  details  on  this  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  his  life,  published  by  Miss  Whately, 
his  daughter.  The  first  passage  I quote  is  taken  from 
the  first  edition  of  the  work,  page  274  : — 

“The principle,”  he  says,  “ upon  which  that  (the  Catho- 
lic) Church  is  constructed,  the  duty  of  uninquiring  sub- 
mission to  its  authority  renders  any  doubt  fatal.  A man 
who  is  commanded  not  to  think  for  himself,  if  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  avoid  doing  so,  is  unavoidably  led  to  question  the 
reasonableness  of  the  command,  and  when  he  finds  that  the 
Church,  which  claims  a right  to  think  for  him,  has 
preached  doctrines,  some  of  which  are  inconsistent,  and 
Others  arc  opposed  to  what  he  has  read  in  the  Gospels,  his 
trust  in  its  infallibility,  the  foundation  on  which  the 
whole  system  of  faith  is  built,  is  at  an  end.” — p.  244. 

Then  he  adds : — 

“ Such  I believe  to  be  the  process  bv  which  the  mind  of 
a large  portion  of  Roman  Catholics  have  been  prepared, 
and  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Protestant 
doctrines.  The  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board  is 
gradually  undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church.” — p.  244 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  mixed  education  given 
in  the  Scripture  lessons  and  in  the  common  reading 
books  of  the  Board.  According  to  Dr.  Whately 
Catholics  were  induced  to  doubt  about  their  religion, 
and  consequently  to  lose  their  faith,  and  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  gradually  under- 
mined. Can  Catholics  place  any  confidence  in  a sys- 
tem which  its  great  founder  declares  to  be  most  detri- 
mental to  their  religion?  The  Archbishop  writes 
elsewhere  : — 

“ Six  years  ago,  or  more,  I should  have  been  inclined  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  having  any  instruction,  or  any 
examinations  in  Scriptures,  that  all  the  various  denomina- 
tions might  peaceably  partake  of.  When  Lord  Stanley 
formed  the  Education  Board,  he  had  no  such  thought,  and 
when  Mr.  Garble  proposed  drawing  up  Scripture  extracts, 
I partook  of  the  same  expectations  with  Bishop  Philpotts, 
that  no  selections  could  be  introduced  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  parties,  such  as  should  be  of  any  utility.  But  I was 
as  willing  to  have  the  experiment  tried  as  he  was  to  prevent 
it,  and  as  much  rejoiced  as  he  was  mortified  and  provoked 
at  the  unexpected  success.  I do  not  even  now  think  my 
apprehensions  groundless.  The  obstacles  were  incompara- 
bly greater  than  those  to  any  analogous  plan  in  England  ; 
and,  lastly,  a large  number  of  the  priests  being  themselves 
slightly  acquainted  with  Scripture,  could  not  be  expected  to 
look  with  a favourable  eye  on  the  study  of  any  part  of  it  by 
their  (locks.  My  apprehensions  were,  I still  think,  quite  rea- 
sonable. The  result, however,  was  complete  success.  All  the 
efforts  to  raise  jealousy  in  the  schools  themelves,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Scripture  extracts,  have  totally  failed.  They 
are  read  with  delight  and  profit  by  almost  all  the  children, 
and  I and  other  Protestants,  as  Bishop  Stanley  knows,  have 
examined  the  children  of  all  denominations  without  know- 
ing to  which  each  child  belonged,  raising  no  jealousy,  and 
finding  them  better  taught  than  most  gentlefolks’ children.” 

These  passages  show  the  great  facilities  which  were 
given  by  the  changes  in  the  rules  to  assail  Catholic 
doctrine  and  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  poor  children. 
When  a Protestant  archbishop  and  other  Protestants 
were  allowed  to  examine  poor  Catholic  children  in 
Scripture,  who  could  prevent  them  from  insinuating 
their  own  opinions  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
In  another  place  he  adds — there  was  some  talk  about 
making  changes  in  the  Board  : — 


“What  I fear,”  said  the  Archbishop,  “is  a measure 
which,  though  not  avowedly  sectarian,  may  be  so  practically 
I fear  that  a grant  may  be  offered  to  any  patron  who  wili 
provide  such  secular  education  as  the  Government  shall 
approve.  If  this  be  done,  the  schools  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
districts  will  be  so  many  Maynooths,  so  many  hotbeds  of 
bigotry  and  religious  animosity.  Nor  will  the  Protestant 
schools  be  much  better.  The  great  object  of  the  teachers 
in  each  will  be  controversial  theology,  and  secular  instruc- 
tion, and  even  moral  instruction  will  be  neglected.  I 
believe,  as  I said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  education  is 
gradually  enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that,  if 
we  give  it  up,  we  give  up  the  only  hope  of  weaning  the 
Irish  from  the  abuses  of  Popery.  But  I cannot  venture 
openly  to  profess  this  opinion.  I cannot  openly  support  the 
Education  Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I have 
to  fight  its  battle  with  one  hand,  and  that  my  best,  tied 
behind  me.” — p.  246. 

Here  the  archbishop,  who  in  the  published  reports 
of  the  Board  assures  Catholics  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  proselytism,  tells  us  that  he  is  fighting  against  the 
abuses  of  Popery,  and  although  he  cannot  openly  use 
the  Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion,  yet  he  is 
doing  sp  underhand,  and  consequently  making  more 
dangerous  inroads  on  Catholicity.  He  says  in  another 
place : — 

“ The  control  which  it  (the  National  system)  gives  us  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  is  very  great.  It  secures  the  diffusion  of 
an  amount  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  such  as  Ire- 
land never  enjoyed  before  its  institution,  and  certainly 
would  not  enjoy  if  it  were  to  be  overthrown,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  diffusion  of  an  amount  of  superstition,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  religious  animosity,  I really  believe,  more 
extensive  and  more  serious  than  any  we  have  yet  encoun- 
tered.” 

In  a pastoral  charge  delivered  by  Dr.  Whately  to 
the  clergy  of  Kildare  a very  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  repeats  pretty  much  the  same  sentiments. 
He  complains  of  the  Protestant  clergy  for  not  having 
taken  up  with  him  the  defence  of  the  National  Board ; 
he  says  they  lost  a golden  opportunity  of  diffusing 
amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  such  an 
amount  of  Scriptural  knowledge  as  they  never  en- 
joyed before,  and  of  banishing  unseriptural  darkness 
from  the  land.  The  following  is  the  passage : — 

“In  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  above  mentioned  rivalry, 
the  Irish  Education  Board,  as  you  are  doubtless  well  aware, 
published  for  the  use  of  the  National  schools  a large  portion, 
both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Now  Testaments,  in  a new  trans- 
lation, not  strictly  following  either  of  the  former  versions. 
This  obtained  the  unanimous  sanction  of  all  the  Commis- 
sioners, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  And  the 
publication  comprised  (besides  a large  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament)  the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  whole  book 
of  the  Acts.  The  sanction  thus  given  to  such  a work,  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  united  education,  was  an  event 
which  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  But,  unhappily, 
an  unwise  over-reverence  for  our  Authorized  Version  led 
a large  proportion  of  Protestants  to  decry  the  work  and 
oppose  the  use  of  it. 

“The  ultimate  result  of  this  opposition  has  been  the  vir- 
tual suppression  of  the  work — a measure  which  could  never 
have  been  carried  but  for  that  opposition.  Thus  was  neglected 
and  finally  lost  an  opportunity  which  no  one  could  have  cal- 
culated on  beforehand  as  likely'  to  offer,  and  which  no  one 
can  expect  ever  to  return ; a golden  opportunity  for  diffusing 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  such  an  amount  of 
Scriptural  knowlege  as  they  had  never  had  hitherto,  nor  are 
ever  likely  to  have  hereafter.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  generally 
believed,  that  a large  proportion  of  Romanists  dread,  as  un- 
favourable to  their  system,  the  general  diffusion  of  Scripture- 
knowledge,  though  they  are  very  unwilling  openly  to  admit 
this,  with  what  alarm  these  people  must  have  seen  the  books 
I have  been  speaking  of  placed,  with  the  sanction  of  rulers 
of  their  own  Church,  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  youth  of  their  communion,  and  with  what  won- 
dering exultation  must  they  have  seen  the  scheme  defeated 
through  the  agency  of  Protestants!  Of  all  the  wonders 
(and  they  are  not  few  or  small)  which  have  appeared  in  the 
last  half  century,  this  will  probably  be  accounted  by  our 
posterity  as  the  most  marvellous.  They  will  regard  it  as  a 
thing  above  all  others  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  when 
an  opening  was  afforded  to  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  (o 
Protestants,  under  the  sanction  of  Roman  Catholic  ministers, 
to  obtain  a large  amount  of  Scriptural  instruction— an 
amount  which  probably  would  have  led  most  of  them,  m 
after  years,  to  the  study  of  the  entire  Bible— this  work  should 


I'eb.  24,  1869. 

His  Eminence 
Cardinal 
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lave  been  strenuously  and  perseveringly  opposed,  and  finally 
■defeated  by  Protestants;  and  that  a whole  generation,  and 
probably  all  generations,  should  have  been  thus  consigned  to 
unscriptuial  darkness,  through  the  efforts  of  persons  zealous 
(though  unwisely  zealous)  in  the  cause  of  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion.” 

I suppose  no  one  could  have  understood  better  the 
bearings  of  the  National  system  than  Dr.  Whately. 
He  was  its  life  and  soul.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
person  who  drew  up  its  rules  and  principally  effected 
the  changes  referred  to.  According  to  his  deliberate 
opinion  it  was  acting  as  a great  engine  for  under- 
mining and  destroying  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  upsetting  the  authority  of  the  very  persons  who 
were  engaged  with  him  in  carrying  out  the  working 
of  the  system. 

I think  1 have  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  changes  of 
the  rules.  Allow  me  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
various  classes  into  which  the  schools  may  be  divided, 
and  to  the  way  in  which  pupils  are  divided  in  them  in 
reference  to  the  various  religious  denominations. 
There  are  2,3G5  schools,  with  300,000  Catholic  chil- 
dren attending  them,  and  with  no  Protestant.  So  far 
as  these  schools  are  concerned  I have  no  particular 
objection  against  them  except  that  they  are  under  undue 
restraint.  They  cannot  use  Catholic  books,  they  can- 
not use  Catholic  emblems,  the  children  in  them  are 
obliged  to  pass  their  whole  time  without  learning  any- 
thing about  their  own  religion,  or  about  the  history  of 
their  own  Church,  or  without  paying  any  act  of  worship 
to  God ; without  being  able  to  venerate  the  holy 
Mother  of  God,  or  to  do  anything  for  their  own  sancti- 
fication during  school-hours.  Though  the  children  are 
in  no  great  danger  as  to  their  faith  in  such  schools, 
yet  they  are  obliged  to  sustain  a great  loss,  and  their 
religious  principles  may  be  weakened  through  the 
absence  of  prayer  and  good  works. 

There  are  besides  2,649  schools  under  Catholic 
teachers,  with  330,000  Catholic  children,  and  24,800 
Protestant  children.  These  are  the  numbers  on  the 
rolls,  and  as  only  about  one-third  attends,  so,  I 
suppose,  in  these  2,649  schools  there  are  not  mox-e  than 
about  8,000  Protestant  children  in  attendance.  Hence 
the  number  in  each  school  must  be  very  trifling  indeed. 
As  to  the  pupils  in  such  schools  under  Catholic  masters, 
though  there  is  a very  small  mixture  of  Protestants, 
yet  Catholics  would  have  no  great  danger  to  appre- 
hend ; but,  I think,  Protestants  would  have  a right  to 
complain  that  in  such  schools  they  are  not  very  likely 
to  be  safe.  The  example  of  the  masters — even  when 
the  masters  are  determined  to  give  them  fair  play,  the 
example  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  other  children  will 
have  a great  effect  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  such 
small  minorities. 

Thex-e  are  132  really  mixed  schools,  with  13,000  Ca- 
tholics and  1 4,000  Protestants.  All  the  objections  which 
I made  agaiixst  mixed  schools  are  to  be  directed  against 
tins  portion  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Board. 
The  two  first  classes  of  schools  are  mixed  in  xxame,  but 
not  mixed  in  reality.  These  ax-e  mixed  ixx  principle 
and  in  practice,  and  ax-e  the  mox-e  dangex-ous  on  that 
account. 

There  are  197  Protestant  schools  with  no  Catholics 
but  with  19,800  Protestant  pupils.  I have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  schools  conducted  in  that  way. 

Then,  thei-e  are  1,039  schools,  under  Protestant 
managers  and  teachers,  with  29,000  Catholics  in  them 
and  llo  000  Protestants.  This  is  a class  of  schools 
to  winch  i object  very  much,  and  which,  I think,  must 
produce  great  evils.  They  exhibit  the  mixed  svstem 

'.m  practxce  and  principle,  and  are  subject  to  all 
xe  dangers  with  which  that  system  is  accompanied. 
I he  example,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Protestant 
children  and  the  tendency  of  the  teaching,  must  con- 

ute  to  shake  Catholic  convictions,  and  wean  clxil- 

ci,S!,My  M,P’  f‘°m  aeir  *****  *> 

fn  S'"  Tl',:  Are  the  last  class  of  schools 

or  e>«*pt  m Ulster  1— Why  in  this  part 

cs  Lsj'll;7  f'F  T'  V'U'  few  Protestants  in  the 
■National  schools.  I have  brought  with  me  an  account 


given  to  me  by  Mi-.  Keenan,  of  the  National  schools  in  Feb.  24,  i860, 
the  city  of  Dublin.  Under  Roman  Catholic  clerical  and  - — — 

conventual  management,  there  are  60  schools  given  in  *Iis  Eminence 
this  return,  in  which  there  are  24, 355  Catholic  children,  Cullen 
4 Jews,  and  6 Protestants.  Now  as  where  there  ax-e  10 
children  on  the  i-olls,  there  are  not  moi-e  than  3 in  daily 
attendance,  accoixling  to  the  general  average  of  the  Board, 
so  we  can  conclude  that  not  mox-e  than  3 Protestants  or 
J ews  ai-e  daily  to  be  found  in  the  60  schools,  or  1 in  evei-y 
20  schools  ; yet  in  consideration  of  that  fx-action  of  a Pro- 
testaut,  tens  of  thousands  of  Catholics  must  give  up 
the  pi-actices  and  emblems  of  their  faith.  Besides  the 
Catholic  children  referred  to,  over  4,000  others 
attend  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  which  ai-e  not  at  all  in  connexion 
with  the  Boai-d.  Other  convent  schools  that  are  not 
in  connexion  with  the  Board,  give  education  to  per- 
haps 4,000  other  childx-en.  Then  there  is  a great 
number  of  other  schools  of  a somewhat  higher  class 
not  included  in  the  return,  so  that  I should  say  there 
are  at  least  36,000  Catholic  ehildx-en  in  Dublin  attend- 
ing purely  Catholic  schools,  under  Catholic  managers, 
and  Catholic  teachex-s,  and  altogether  Catholic.  So 
as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  very  satisfactory,  and  gives  a 
clear  proof  that  the  people  of  this  city  is  not  propense 
to  mixed  education.  In  the  county  Dublin  there  are, 
under  clerical  and  convent  managers,  110  schools,  with 
16,521  Catholic  children,  and  a mixture  of  only  95 
Protestants.  There  is  not  1 Protestant  for  each  of 
these  schools  in  the  county  Dublin.  In  the  county 
Wicklow,  of  which  a great  part  is  in  this  diocese, 
there  are  more  Protestants  irx  px-oportion  to  the  whole 
population,  than  in  any  other  country  parts  of  the 
diocese.  Ixi  the  pax-t  of  the  county  Wicklow  belon"- 
ing  to  this  diocese,  there  are  56  schools  under  Catholic, 
clex-ical,  and  convent  managers,  with  7,752  Catholic 
children,  and  only  752  Protestant  children.  In  the 
part  of  the  county  Kildare  which  belongs  to  this  diocese 
thei-e  ax-e,  under  Catholic,  clerical,  and  convent  mana- 
gers, 32  National  schools,  with  4,361  Catholic  children, 
and  46  Protestant  children.  So  that  altogethex-  in  this 
part  of  the  counti’y  the  mixture  is  so  small,  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  taken  into  account.  I suppose  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ix-eland  it  is  the  same  or  less  than 
it  is  here  about  Dublin.  The  only  really  mixed  schools 
ax-e  the  model  and  training  schools,  which,  however 
would  not  long  maintain  their  mixed  character  were  it 
not  for  the  gx-eat  amount  of  money  expended  on  them, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  attx-act  childx-en  to  them. 

27047.  With  regard  to  the  city  of  Dublin — is  not 
the  absence  of  the  Protestant  element  from  schools 
under  the  Board  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  Protestants  are  largely  educated  in  schools  of  the 
Church  Education  Society? — Of  com-se,  the  absence  of 
the  Protestant  element  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
alluded  to  ; but  still  their  absence  shows  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  Dublin  are  not  favourable  to  mixed  educa- 
tion. As  to  the  Church  Education  schools,  I think 
the  number  of  children  in  them  is  not  great,  but  tlxey 
and  the  Protestant  pai-ochial  schools  are  purely  de- 
nominational. 

27048.  Mi-.  Deasc. — In  the  places  where  the  Pro- 
testants reside,  ai-e  thex-e  schools  available  for  them  1 
— In  every  parish  there  ax-e  parochial  or  other  schools 
for  Protestants  alone,  so  that  both  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics  show  their  desire  for  separate  education. 

I shall  now  come  to  the  model  schools — schools 
very  important  and  very  expensive.  The  fix-st  objection 
against  the  schools  of  this  class  is,  that  they  are 
founded  on  the  mixed  system,  and  that  would  make 
them  always  objectionable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  this  country — to  the  Catholic  bishops,  and 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
people.  In  connexion  with  these  model  schools  there 
are  training  schools  which,  I think,  are  of  a most 
objectionable  chai-actex-.  These  training  schools  ax-e  a 
sort  of  mixed  boarding-schools,  for  Protestants, 

Catholics,  and  Presbyterians.  Young  men  of  every 
religion,  live  together  in  the  same  Ixouses,  and  are 
trained  up  together.  They  are  left  with  vex-y  little 
religious  teaching,  and  1 think  very  little  care  is  taken 
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Feb.  24,  1869.  to  make  them  practice  any  religion.  I heard  on  some 
— y occasion  that  if  one  of  the  young  men  in  some  of  these 
His  Eminence  establishments  would  attempt  to  say  his  prayers,  he 
Cullen.'1  would  he  laughed  at  or  hooted  by  others.  Young 
teachers  cannot  be  well  trained  in  such  establishments. 
Mr.  O’Reilly,  in  a speech  delivered  in  Parliament 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1866,  gives  a very  fair  account 
of  the  effects  of  such  a system.  I quote  from  Hansard, 
page  998.  He  says : — 

“ Such  a system  (referring  to  training  schools)  could  not 
be  satisfactory — not  to  mention  particular  scandals  to  which 
it  had  given  rise — he  would  state  its  effect  in  respect  to 
Fenianism.  lie  did  not  say  these  training  schools  were  hot- 
beds of  Fenianism  ; but  many  of  those  superficially-educa- 
ted young  men  were  connected  with  Fenianism,  while  several 
of  the  informers  as  to  the  movements  of  the  conspirators, 
had  been  teachers  who  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the 
model  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  contained  about  80,000  pupils,  but  there 
was  no  show  that  any  educated  by  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  very  young  lad  who  had  left  their  schools  at  the  age 
' of  eleven,  had  been  implicated  in  the  Fenian  movement.  In 
the  central  training  school,  there  was  actually  established  a 
lodge  of  female  Fenians,  and  one  young  woman  sent  out  a 
large  box  of  offerings  from  that  school  to  the  Chicago  fair, 
which  was  held  in  the  interests  of  the  Fenians.” 

It  is  a very  dangerous  thing  to  have  a number  of 
young  men  living  togetlfer  without  great  control, 
without  being  tinder  restraint  and  discipline,  and  with- 
out receiving  a good  deal  of  religious  instruction. 

Besides  being  badly  provided  with  religious  educa- 
tion, we  must  add  that  the  training  schools  are  deficient 
in  some  important  branches  of  literary  teaching.  Take 
history  for  example.  Dr.  Whately,  in  one  of  his  con- 
versations, says  : — 

“ To  say  that  a man  can  have  gone  through  a course  of 
liberal  education  in  this  country,  totally  ignorant  of  the  out- 
lines of  Christian  history,  is  to  imply  not  only  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  untrue  or  bad,  but  that  it  is  insignificant  and 
unworthy  of  serious  attention  except  for  those  who  have  a 
fancy  for  it.” 

Now  the  training  schools  have  no  class  of  history, 
and  leave  their  pupils  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  their  religion,  or  of  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  I think  they  merit  the  reproach  of  Dr. 
Whately  against  those  who  neglect  history.  That  his- 
tory is  neglected,  is  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Inspectors.  Mr.  Butler,  having  examined  504  masters, 
reports  1 — 

“ The  knowledge  of  history  possessed  by  our  teachers  is 
very  limited : in  few  parts  of  the  course  were  they  more 
deficient.  Yet  the  outline  contained  in  the  Fifth  Book, 
although  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  in  many  respects  defective, 
particularly  with  regard  to  modern  and  English  history, 
would,  if  studied  with  ordinary  attention  and  industry,  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  dates  at  which  they  occurred,  and 
some  of  the  principal  personages  who  bore  a part  in  them . 
The  study  of  history  and  chronology  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  our  schools,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  to  have 
the  omission  repaired." 

Dr.  Newell,  now  joint  Secretary,  reported,  as  Head 
Inspector,  in  reference  to  102  masters  examined  by 

“ Of  history,  the  National  teachers,  as  a body,  are  more 
ignorant  than,  perhaps,  any  other  class  of  persons  in  Ireland 
who  have  received  the  same  extent  of  instruction.  This 
ignorance  of  history  is,  to  some  extent,  intelligible.  It  is 
only  the  teachers  of  t he  first  and  second  classes  (who  form  only 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  number)  that  are  required  to 
know  history,  and  the  only  text  book  they  use  is  the  Fifth 
Lesson  Book,  which,  being  a mere  epitome,  with  facts  and 
dates,  is  not  easily  remembered.  I think  it  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  National  teachers  of  Ireland  are  so 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  mankind  and  of  general  litera- 

Mr.  Keenan,  a Catholic,  now  one  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  writing  somewhat  later  than  the  other 
Head  Inspectors,  thus  expresses  his  views : — 

“ History  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  neglected  in  our 
National  schools.  The  meagre  outlines  of  the  subject  con- 
tained in  our  Fifth  Book  are  arranged  in  so  unattractive  a 
form,  that  few  teachers  or  pupils  ever  study  them  carefully. 
Probably  the  history  of  no  country  can  be'  written  without 


exciting  some  disputable  propositions ; but  this  affords  no 
reason  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  study  of  the  subject 
In  most  Continental  countries,  the  two  leading  thoua-fits  of 
an  educationist  are  to  make  the  grammar  of  the  huWuaoe 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  the  state  the 
groundwork  and  the  essentiality  of  an  elementary  school 


Let  me  here  add  the  National  school  books  are 
sadly  deficient  in  regard  to  Irish  history.  Our  history 
is  not  so  disreputable  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  studied 
by  children ; yet  in  all  the  books  of  the  National 

Board  there  is  scarcely  a page  of  Irish  history there 

is  scarcely  a page,  at  all  events,  worthy  to  be  called 
Irish  history,  or  anything  like  Irish  history.  There 
were  very  many  great  saints  in  Ireland  in  former 
times.  There  were  a great  many  distinguished  men 
in  later  times — Burke,  Sheridan,  Swift,  Grattan,  and 
O’Connell,  Shiel,  Dr.  Doyle,  and  many  others  • their 
names  never  occur  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  books 
of  the  National  Board.  As  to  our  great  Irish  saints 
and  missionaries,  of  course  they  may  not  be  mentioned 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  their  names  were  held 
in  veneration  in  their  native  land.  This  silence  re- 
garding the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  saints  and  mis- 
sionaries of  Ireland  who  rendered  such  services  to 
religion  and  civilization  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  our  great  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen,  is  worthy 
of  the  severest  reprobation.  Our  history  presents 
much  that  is  glorious  for  our  country,  and  children 
should  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  it. 

Before  I leave  the  model  or  training  schools  I must 
observe  that  the  training  consists,  I understand,  of 
two  courses  each  year.  Some  of  the  young  teachers 
remain  for  four  months,  and  others  for  six  months,  at 
the  school  in  Dublin.  They  enter  without  high 
qualifications,  and  they  cannot  make  great  progress  in 
the  time  of  their  training.  Pour  months  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  a sufficient  training  to  any  man  who  is 
to  teach  others.  I think  the  system  adopted  by  the 
National  Board  is  very  defective  on  that  head.  I was 
looking  over,  some  time  ago,  the  rules  regarding 
training  schools  in  Prance,  and  I saw  it  laid  down 
that  every  teacher  must  pass  three  years  in  their 
schools  before  he  is  allowed  to  teach  a public  school. 
Here  at  home  the  Christian  Brothers  oblige  the  young 
members  of  their  institute  to  go  through  a probation 
of  several  years  to  prepare  them  to  teach.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  they  are  so  successful  in  their  schools. 

When  speaking  the  other  day  about  the  agricultural 
schools  in  Ireland,  I mentioned  that  they  were  gene- 
rally of  veiy  little  value  to  the  country.  I dare  say, 
at  the  same  time,  that  one  good  agricultural  school 
affording  proper  training  and  proper  instruction  upon 
everything  connected  with  agriculture,  would  be  very 
useful ; and  I have  heard  that  the  Glasnevin  model 
agricultural  school  is  rather  successful  at  present.  But 
as  long  as  it  remains  a mixed  school,  it  will  he  always 
very  objectionable.  As  to  the  small  model  agricultural 
schools  through  the  country,  I believe  many  of  them 
ai-e  of  very  little  value.  I do  not  object  to  small  farms 
of  three  or  four,  or  five  acres,  held  by  schoolmasters : 
if  they  be  in  any  way  industrious  or  skilful,  their 
example  may  he  beneficial  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  What  I wished  to  disparage 
were  the  intermediate  agricultural  schools. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  training  schools,  I 
will  just  say  regarding  the  model  schools  in  general, 
that  in  the  first  place  they  are  exceedingly  expensive. 
The  central  establishments  in  Marlborough-street 
cost — according  to  the  Parliamentary  Reports — for 
getting  up  the  buildings,  .£113,358.  Hie  district 
model  schools  cost  £154,130,  and  for  repairs,  £12,179. 
The  farming  schools  cost  £82,435,  being  altogether, 
with  some  other  items,  about  £383,093  expended 


upon  the  model  and  farming  schools.  That  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  little  good  which  is  done  by  these  schools.  If 
that  sum  had  been  expended  in  building  ordinary 
schools  through  the  country,  a great  deal  of  service 
would  have  been  done,  and  we  would  not  have  so 
many  complaints  about  the  bad  accommodation  in  the 
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schools  as  there  are  at  present.  Besides  that,  it  appears  In  the  towns,  shopkeepers  who  could  very  well  Feb.  24,  1669. 

that  the  annual  expense  of  the  model  and  training  afford  to  pay  for  then-  children,  tradesmen,  and  often-  — 

schools  in  Marlborough-street,  is  £8,245.  For  all  the  times  attorneys,  and  persons  who  follow  professions,  ^s^mi“ence 
other  model  schools,  £26,000,  and  for  the  agricultural  send  their  children  to  the  model  schools,  and  get  them  cfillen 
schools,  £5,825;  and  the  Board  of  Works  receives  for  educated  gratuitously,  whereas  they  ought  themselves 
repairing  them  £10,133,  making  a total  of  £50,945.  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  number  of  cbildreu  attending  these  schools  is  There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  National 

about  8,500.  A great  number  of  them  are  infants — Board  to  which  I referred  already,  but  it  is  of  so  much 
so  very  young  that  they  are  not  able  to  learn  much — importance  that  I return  to  it,  tlxat  is,  the  character  of 
and  still  the  expense  of  all  the  children  and  persons  the  books.  We  learn  from  a parliamentary  return 
attending  those  model  schools,  amounts  to  nearly  £6  obtained  by  Sir.  Monsell  the  names  of  the  persons  who 

per  head.  The  amount  per  head  varies  in  the  different  compiled  these  books.  The  first  and  second  books  of 

schools.  At  the  Inchicore  school,  just  outside  lessons  were  compiled  by  the  Rev.  James  Carlile  and 
Dublin,  the  expense  for  each  child  is  £3  2s.  5 d.  per  Dr.  McArthur,  his  relative.  Second  book  revised  in 
annum.  In  the  convent  school  quite  close,  where  the  1844  by  the  Mast  Rev.  Dr.  Whately.  Sequels  No.  I. 
education  is  perhaps  better,  and  in  other  similar  schools,  and  No.  II.  were  compiled  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
the  expense  is  only  4s.  per  head  per  annum.  In  the  Whately  and  some  of  his  Grace’s  family.  The  Rev. 
model  school  in  Marlborough-street,  the  annual  cost  is  Dr.  Carlile  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  books 


£2  11s.  per  head.  In  the  west  Dublin  model  school, 
£2  6s.  At  Enniscorthy,  it  goes  up  to  £ 1 1 per  head. 
At  Athy,  in  this  diocese,  it  is  £7  7s.  At  Kilkenny, 
also  in  this  province,  it  is  £9  19s.  per  head.  At  Gal- 
way, £5  19s.,  and  in  Sligo,  £4  Is.  per  head.  Now, 
looking  at  the  question  in  a financial  point  of  view,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a great  waste  of  money  on 
these  schools,  which  should  not  be  encouraged  or  per- 
mitted to  continue  any  longer. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  these  model 
schools  worth  mentioning.  I understand  there  are  good 
teachers  in  the  schools  at  Marlborough-street,  but  I 
am  credibly  informed  that  a great  number  of  the 
children  receive  a very  inferior  education.  Some 
smart,  intelligent  boys  are  taken  great  care  of — 
but  there  are  great  numbers  of  children  neglected. 
Last  summer,  when  I was  expecting  to  be  examined 
here,  I applied  to  the  Christian  Brothers  to  know  if 
they  had  any  cases  of  boys  who  had  been  at  their 
schools,  then  went  to  the  model  schools,  and  afterwards 
returned ; and  if  they  could  state  what  progress  these 
boys  made  while  at  the  model  schools.  I was  furnished 
with  a return,  from  which  I find  that,  in  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  in  Richmond-street, there weroseventy 
boys  who  had  been  in  the  model  school.  At  St.  Mary’s 
schools,  near  the  Black  Church,  there  were  forty-three 
such  boys,  and  at  St.  Laurence’s  schools  twenty-two, 
making  a total  of  135  boys  in  schools  in  this  parish, 
and  in  St.  Laurence’s,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Marlborough-street  schools.  The  return  gives  the  age 
of  each  boy,  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  in  Marl- 
borough-street, and  the  progress  he  had  made.  I will 
read  two  or  three  instances. 

27049.  The  Chairman.  — We  do  not  think  it 


were  compiled.  I never  heard  of  books  being  pre- 
pared for  school  in  such  a way.  When  examined 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1837,  Dr. 
Carlile  was  asked  : — 

“ Who  has  compiled  those  elementary  books  to  which  you 
arc  seen  referring?  lie  answered — ‘The  mode  of  their 
compilation  was  thus.  I had  a school  under  my  own  man- 
agement in  which  I had  four  or  live  teachers  ; I brought  them 
together  and  consulted  them  on  the  subject,  and  suggested 
a plan  for  the  formation  of  the  books  ; some  amongst  them 
undertook  the  compilation  of  them.  These  were  the  teach- 
ers of  my  school,  with  the  Head  Master  of  the  school,  who 
is  now  the  Head  Master  of  our  Model  school. 

“ Sergeant  Jackson  asks : — ‘You  are  to  be  understood  to 
say,  all  the  elementary  books  have  been  produced  in  that 
way  by  the  teacher  of  your  school,  and  revised  by  yourself? 
—Along  with  the  Head  Teacher  (Rev.  Mr.  Carlile's  re- 
lative) of  our  school,  who  had  been  a teacher  of  my  school ; 
and  they  have  all  been  submitted  to  the  Board. 

“It  being  the  fact  that  you  have  interspersed  religious 
matters  throughout  the  books:  do  you  thiulc  the  combined 
instruction  under  the  National  Board  is  adequately  described 
by  the  terms  1 moral  and  literary  instruction  ’?—  If  the  terms 
‘ moral  and  literary’  are  meant  to  exclude  religious,  I should 
say  not ; but  I think  in  moral  there  must  be  a reference  to 
the  great  foundation  of  all  morals,  religion. 

“ are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  merely  moral 
anil  literary  instruction  ?— If  by  that  it  is  meant  to  exclude 

Rev.  Mr.  Carlile  further  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee, that — 

“ Every  subject  brought  forward  in  the  reading  lesson  must 
be  explained,  and  the  master  is  expected  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  questions  the  children  may  put  to  him,  and  he  cannot 
do  that  without  considerable  information.” 


necessary  to  have  the  names  given? — Very  well, 
the  names  may  be  omitted.  T.  F.  had  been  at 
Marlborough-street  for  three  years  and  a half,  and 
entered  at  the  age  of  seven  years ; made  very 
little  progress.  E.  C.,  formerly  a pupil  in  St.  Lau- 
rence’s Christian  Brothers’  schools,  having  learned  the 
principal  part  of  our  large  arithmetic,  two  books  of 
geometry,  and  some  book-keeping,  left  for  the  model 
schools  in  Marlborough-street.  After  having  been 
there  nearly  three  years,  part  of  which  he  was  engaged 
as  a paid  monitor,  he  returned  to  St.  Laurence’s,  and 
required  the  aid  of  some  of  his  former  school- 
fellows, who  had  been  far  below  him  when  he  left,  to 
work  some  of  the  ordinary  sums  of  practice.  (Other 
cases  lead.)  Though  the  expense  for  each  pupil  is 
very  heavy,  the  teaching  is  not,  it  would  appear,  very 
successful.  I understand  the  masters  are  all  well  edu- 
cated men,  but  they  are  not  as  successful  as  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  or  the  Nuns  in  teaching  their  schools. 

There  is  another  feature,  I think,  very  objectionable 
ui  model  schools.  They  are  frequented  very  much 
by  respectable  children  who  could  afford  very  well  to 
pay  for  themselves.  I have  learned,  on  very  good 
authority,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  children 
' . are  aNe  to  pay  for  yearly  tickets  on  railroads 
go  in  from  five  and  six  miles  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  teaching  or  lectures  in  the  model  school . Such 
persons  nught  to  go  to  boarding  schools ; they  ought 
not  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 


That  shows  how  the  books  were  compiled.  Ushers 
or  under-teachers,  Scotch  and  Protestant,  assembled 
together  and  concocted  these  books,  containing  .scrip- 
tural extracts,  and  religious  matters,  for  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland.  Such  a thing  had  never  occurred 
in  any  other  country  before.  Then  several  of  the 
books  were  compiled  by  Dr.  Whately,  the  Protestant 
Archbishop,  and  members  of  his  family,  and  these 
books,  containing  much  religious  matter,  were  also 
destined  for  the  use  of  a Catholic  population.  As 
regards  Carlile’s  scripture  lessons,  they  have  been 
long  since  banished  from  Catholic  schools,  and  as  to 
Dr.  Whately’s  lessons  on  Christianity,  no  Catholic  now 
reads  them,  and  they  have  been  condemned  bv  the 
Holy  See. 

But  referring  to  secular  instruction,  some  of  the 
very  elementary  books,  have  a great  deal  of  matter  in 
them  which  is  totally  unfit  for  poor  children.  I opened 
one  of  them  the  other  day,  and  in  the  very  index  I 
found  the  following  matters  proposed  for  the  chil- 
dren : — Third  order  of  Birds,  Scansorcs ; fourth  order 
of  Birds,  Rasores;  fifth  order  of  Birds,  Grallatores ; 
sixth  order  of  Birds,  Natatores.  Then  we  find  Quad- 
rupeds, Quadramana,  Plantigrade,  Marsupial,  Digiti- 
grade,  Rodentia,  Edentate,  non-Ruminant,  or  Pachy- 
dermata.  Probably  a poor  child  meeting  all  these  hard 
words,  would  be  very  much  tempted  to  throw  the 
book  into  the  fire,  and  never  read  a word  again. 

The  same  little  book,  Sequel  No.  2,  contains  no  in- 
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Feb.  24,  1869.  structions  of  any  value  that  a person  would  wish  a 
...  ' — r child  should  recollect.  It  could  be  put  into  the  hands 
Cardina?enCe  of  pagans  without  injury  to  their  principles,  but  I 
Cullen.  think  Christian  children  can  derive  very  little  benefit 

from  a book  in  which  there  is  no  reference,  or  scarcely 
any  reference  to  religion. 

In  this  same  book,  No.  2,  compiled  by  Dr.  Whately, 
there  is  a chapter  on  the  National  schools  written  in 
order  to  make  the  children  very  fond  of  them,  and  of  the 
Government  that  supports  them.  It  is  there  stated 
“that  the  Government — that  is,  those  who  govern  in  the 
Queen’s  name,  get  leave  of  the  Parliament — that  is,  the 
gentlemen  who  are  chosen  to  overlook  the  Govern- 
ment, and  watch  over  the  concerns  of  the  people,  to 
set  apart  a sum  of  money  for  building  schools,  paying 
teachers,  and  other  expenses  belonging  to  them ; but 
the  number  of  schools  required  is  so  great,  that  this 
money  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  the  gentry  gave 
their  help  towards  it,  and  a number  of  them  do  give 
ground,  and  pay  part  of  the  expenses  when  they  find 
that  a school  is  wanted  in  their  neighbourhood.”  That 
passage  is  calculated  to  make  a false  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  children.  The  greater  number  of  the 
schools  in  Ireland  have  been  built  by  the  poor  them- 
selves, or  the  middle  classes,  or  the  few  Catholic  gentry 
we  have ; but  the  great  mass  of  the  gentry  and  the 
Government  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
building  of  the  National  schools. 

In  the  Second  Book,  which  I have  here,  matters 
are  introduced  which  give  great  room  to  masters  to 
insinuate  or  to  teach  directly  their  own  religious 
opinions.  I will  read  first  one  passage  about  the  fall 
of  Adam 

“ Then  an  evil  being  who  is  called  the  devil,  spoke  falsely 
to  Eve,  and  said,  ‘ Ye  shall  not  surely  die.’  And  he  told 
her  that  on  the  day  they  should  eat  of  that  tree,  they  should 
become  wise  to  know  good  and  evil.  So  Eve  gave  ear  to 
the  devil  and  when  she  lound  that  this  fruit  was  fair  to  the 
eve,  and  good  for  food  ; and  that  it  was  a fruit  to  make  one 
wise,  she  took  of  it,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  to  Adam, 
and  lie  did  cat. 

“ Now,  when  the  Lord  God  saw  what  they  had  done,  He 
sent  them  away  from  Eden,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
henceforth  support  themselves  by  their  labour ; and  that 
they  should  die  in  the  course  of  years,  and  become  dust 
again.  But  in  Ilis  goodness,  lie  gave  them  hope,  that  in 
due  time,  one  would  be  born  from  the  children  of  Eve,  who 
should  conquer  the  evil  one,  by  whom  she  had  been  tempted. 
And  so  it  was,  our  Loril  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the  children 
of  Eve,  came  into  the  world  to  die  for  us,  and  teach  us  how 
to  be  good,  and  so  to  conquer  that  evil  one,  and  He  will 
wive  us  a better  dwelling-place  than  Eden  was  when  we 
die,  if  we  do  Ilis  will." 

This  passage,  which  purports  to  give  an  account  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  promise  of  a Redeemer,  whilst 
it  omits  essentials,  insinuates  things  not  in  conformity 
with  Scripture.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  show  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  or  his  character  as  a lawgiver, 
or  the  infinite  value  of  his  sufferings,  by  which  he 
satisfied  for  our  sins.  He  is  said  to  be  born  of  the 
children  of  Jive:  why  not  use  the  Gospel  phrase 
that  the  Redeemer  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ? 
Was  the  writer  unwilling  to  let  children  know  who 
the  mother  of  God  is,  and  what  is  her  name  t The 
words  regarding  our  first  parents,  “ When  the  Lord  saw 
what  they  had  done,  he  sent  them  away,"  may  give 
children  ground  to  believe  that  the  fall  of  man  was  a 
very  small  thing  ; that  it  was  something  like  the  fault 
of  a boy  who,  having  been  detected  stealing  apples,  is 
driven  out  by  the  gardener.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  is  that  by  disobedience  our  first  parents 
contracted  original  guilt,  and  that  they  transmitted 
that  guilt  to  their  posterity ; that  our  Lord  was  sent 
as  a true  Redeemer  and  born  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  ; that  he  was  true  God  made  man  ; that  he  came 
into  the  world  to  die  for  us,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the 
doctrines  of  heaven  and  the  precepts  of  morality,  and 
to  prepare  for  us  an  opening  to  heaven,  if  we  act  ac- 
cording to  his  precepts  and  believe  his  doctrines.  The 
passage  just  quoted  offers  a ready  occasion  for  insinu- 
ating doctrines  contradictory  to  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

There  is  another  passage  which  I happened  to  hit 


on,  it  is  an  account  of  the  offering  made  by  Melchf- 
sedech  when  he  met  Abraham.  The  words  are  : 

“And  the  king  of  Salem  who  was  also  a priest  of  the 
most  high  God,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  blessed  him 
And  Abram  gave  him  a tenth  part  of  all  that  he  had  taken 
in  the  war.” 

These  words  from  Second  Book,  page  80,  edition  of 
1862,  are  given  differently  in  other  editions,  but  it 
does  not  appear  by  what  authority  those  changes  are 
made.  The  only  l-emark  I shall  make  is  that  Catholics 
hold  that  Melchisedech  offered  a sacrifice  of  bi-ead  and 
wine  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  it  was  a type  of  the 
sacrifice  which  Catholics  believe  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Hence  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  bread  and  wine  where  the  history 
of  Melchisedech’s  sacrifice  is  given,  is  an  occult  attack 
on  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  a means  of  making  chil- 
dren ignore  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  At  all  events 
the  passage  would  give  an  opportunity  to  a Protestant 
teacher  to  undermine  Catholic  faith. 

Let  us  take  up  the  Fourth  Book.  At  page  52,  in  a 
chapter  on  history,  we  read  : — 

“ The  people  of  these  islands  have  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage (all,  at  least,  who  are  educated)  ; one  and  the  same 
Queen— the  same  laws ; and  though  they  differ  in  their  re- 
ligious worships,  they  all  serve  the  same  God,  and  call 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ.” 

This  passage  intimates  that  no  one  who  speaks  Irish 
is  educated. 

27050.  The  Chairman. — Or  Welsh  ? — Or  Welsh,  or 
Scotch.  I believe  there  are  a great  many  well  edu- 
cated men  in  Ireland,  plenty  in  Wales — more  again 
in  Scotland,  who  speak  the  respective  languages  of 
their  own  countries.  I do  not  think  the  children 
ought  to  be  taught  such  things.  The  passage  adds, 
that  England  and  Ireland  have  “ the  same  laws.”  That 
is  not  correct.  There  are  a great  many  laws  in  Ireland 
which  are  not  adopted  in  England — and  many  laws  in 
England  which  we  have  not  in  Ireland.  The  last 
words  tend  to  make  children  believe  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  profess  in  substance  the  same 
religion,  whilst  in  reality  there  are  essential  differences 
between  the  doctrines  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  edition  I quote  from  is  of  1867. 

At  page  5 4 it  is  said — “ At  a village  called  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin,  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  teach  them  to  talk  on  their  fingers,  read  and  write, 
and  many  other  things.”  The  institution  referred  to 
is  a Protestant  proselytizing  school  for  deaf  and 
dumb  children.  Many  poor  Catholics  are  taken  into 
it,  and  educated  in  bitter  hostility  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  It  is  a very  strange  thing  that  the  attention  of 
the  Catholic  children  of  Ireland  should  be  called  to  such 
a place  as  if  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Dublin ; I 
think  also  that  in  a hook  published  in  1867  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  mentioned  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
two  admirable  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  which 
ai'e  at  Cabi-a — one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls — 
which  are  infinitely  moi-e  important  and  which  do- 
much  more  credit  to  the  country  than  that  at  Clare- 
mont, near  Glasnevin. 

Then  the  book  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  strikes. 
A poor  child  reading  this  would  think  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  always  engaged  in  strikes,  and  that  they  had 
no  such  thing  in  other  countries.  Whereas  there  are, 
I believe,  more  strikes  in  England  and  America  than 
in  Ireland. 

The  next  piece  of  information  the  book  gives  is 
that  in  the  province  of  Ulster  “ a lai'ge  proportion  of 
the  people  here  are  of  Scotch  descent,  and  have  some 
of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  habits  of  Scotland. 
The  same  as  to  say  that  in  other  parts  they  have  not 
thrifty  and  industrious  habits.  Then,  lest  the  poor 
children  should  think  that  formerly  there  was  any 
instruction  or  any  morality  in  Ireland,  it  is  added 
“The  people  of  Ireland  are  a clever,  lively  people, ( 
formerly  very  much  given  to  drink  and  very  ignorant. 

Let  us  go  on  to  another  chapter  of  the  same  book. 
Recollect  what  I am  about  to  x-ead  is  published  in  t*>e 
year  1867.  Speaking  of  Genoa,  it  says— “ Crossing 
a branch  of  the  Appenines  one  comes  to  Genoa,  a 
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to'mi  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  belongs  as  does 
Piedmont  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia”— Fourth  Book, 
p 97.  In  1867  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a “ King- 
dom of  Sardinia.” 

In  the  next  page,  98,  speaking  about  Rome,  it  says 

,,  y0u  may  remember  that  J udea  belonged  to  the 

Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  St. 
Paul  was  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he  preached 
the  Gospel  for  two  years.”  It  is  strange  that  where 
Home  is 'described  no  mention  should  be  made  of  St. 
Peter  in  a book  destined  for  Catholic  children  ; this 
silence  is  very  suspicious,  especially  as  St.  Paul  is 
brought  forward  so  conspicuously.  St.  Peter  was  in 
gome  and  died  in  Rome,  and  all  Catholics  believe  he 
placed  his  See  in  Rome,  and  that  the  Popes  are  his 
successors.  Why  should  all  that  be  omitted  ? — 

“ But  Home,  though  still  a beautiful  and  interesting  city, 
is  not  now  what  it  was.  Much  of  it  has  fallen  into  ruins, 
and  the  country  round,  which  was  once  cheerful  and  highly 
cultivated,  is  now  so  unhealthy  that  no  one  can  safely  live  in 
it  in  the  summer  time,  so  that  it  is  left  quite  a desert.” 

I believe  Tacitus,  speaking  somewhere  of  the 
Vatican  Hill,  says  that  a Roman  legion  that  mutinied 
was  as  a punishment  stationed  “ in  infanii  acre 
Faticano .”  So  that  at  that  time  the  very  neighbour- 

hood of  Rome  was  unwholesome,  and  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  classics  must  recollect  many  passages  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  the  country 
round  Rome  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.  If  the  last 
part  of  the  sentence  mean  that  Rome  is  deserted  in 
summer,  it  is  altogether  incorrect.  The  campagna  is 
very  much  deserted,  but  the  city  is  quite  as  populous 
in  summer  to  all  appearance  as  it  is  in  winter. 

It  is  added  regarding  Italy  in  general — this  is  in 
1867 — “ Italy  is  divided  into  a number  of  States,  with 
different  Governments,  chiefly  despotic.”  The  only 
two  Governments  in  it  are  those  of  the  King  of  Italy 
and  the  Pope  : one  of  these  governments  is  constitu- 
tional, the  other  paternal  not  despotic. 

At  page,  190 — speaking  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
— we  read,  “ David’s  reign  was  long  and  glorious ; ” 
but  then  it  is  added  “ But  God’s  moral  law  or 
the  practice  of  virtue  was  very  little  known  on  the 
earth,  even  among  the  Israelites,  to  whom  it  had 
been  taught  by  Moses  more  than  400  years  before.”  I 
think  that  is  not  at  all  true,  and  it  ought  not  be  set 
out  as  a great  fact  of  history  before  the  poor  children 
who  frequent  the  National  schools.  Speaking  about 
the  prophets  it  is  said, — 

“They  (the  prophets)  seem  to  have  increased  in  number 
and  importance  until  after  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  when 
it  pleased  God  to  withdraw  from  them  this  mode  of  super- 
natural instruction,  and  leave  them  to  their  sacred  writings.” 


the  compilers  of  the  book  might  have  had  the  good  taste  Feb.  24,  1 669- 
notto  put  this  story  into  the  hands  of  Catholic  children.  ~t 
Not  only  the  lives  of  saints  but  even  their  very  names  cj£atoJJienC0 
are  excluded  from  our  schools.  Why  then  should  the  Cullen." 
exploits  of  Methodists  or  other  Protestants  be  intro- 
duced! Catholic  children  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
knowledge  of  what  would  edify,  but  their  attention  is 
called  to  tilings  either  condemned  by  or  not  consonant 
with  their  own  religion. 

I now  turn  to  a book  lately  published  for  the  use  of 
girls.  Having  looked  over  the  greater  part  of  it — I 
think  there  is  scarcely  a word  in  it  about  religion  from 
beginning  to  end.  Girls  are  taught  how  to  perform 
every  possible  temporal  duty,  but-  there  is  not  a word 
about  saying  tlieir  prayers,  or  about  obeying  the  laws 
of  the  Gospel,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  a 
book  that  could  have  been  very  well  written  by  any 
of  the  old  pagans. 

I now  come  to  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons ; it  contains 
a description  of  the  globe,  and  a short  geography, 
in  which  Ireland  is  not  mentioned  at  all;  nor  is  there 
the  least  reference  to  its  geological  or  physical  charac- 
ters. There  are  twenty -six  poetical  pieces  in  the  bcok, 
not  one  written  by  a Catholic  or  an  Irishman — and 
they  are  pieces  of  no  great  merit.  There  are  124 
pages  of  history  in  which  mention  is  made  only  twice 
of  Ireland,  in  a chronological  table,  at  page  167. 

The  first  mention  of  Ireland  is  as  follows — “ Henry  the 
Second  of  England  received  the  submission  of  the  Ii'ish 
kings."  The  date  is  not  given,  but  the  fact  is  referred 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  next  mention  of  Ireland  is 
in  the  year  1800,  where  we  read — “ Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  That  is  all  the  account  given  of 
Ireland  in  a book  of  a considerable  size,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  education  of  Irish  children.  At  page 
2o2,  speakingof  the  sixteenth  century,  it  says  : — 

••  This  age,  so  fertile  in  great  events,  was  also  the  age  of 
the  Reformation,  in  which  the  Protestant  Churches  separ- 
ated from  the  Church  of  Rome — an  event  which  still  con- 
tinues to  influence  the  political  allairs  of  Europe.’’ 

••  In  tiie  beginning  of  this  century,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  towards  the  newly- discovered  continent  of 
America  and  its  islands.  All  their  attention  was  called  off 
by  a new  object  of  a different  description,  namely,  the  dis- 
semination of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  followed  by 
the  struggle  for  civil  liberty  that,  immediately  ensued.  The 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  regarded  the  introduction  of  any 
political  or  religious  doctrines  into  their  dominions,  without 
their  consent,  as  a dangerous  encroachment  on  their  power 
ami  prerogative,  and  aided  by  many  of  the  clergy  and  aris- 
tocracy of  the  day,  attempted  to  crush  every  such  tendency 
to  innovation.  Hence  arose  wars,  persecutions,  proscrip- 
tions, and  massacres,  scarcely  less  revolting  than  those  which 
stain  the  pages  of  ancient  pagan  history.” — “ Fifth  Book  of 
Lessons,”  p.  202,  of  year  I860. 


Some  of  the  last  of  the  prophets  lived  after  the 
captivity,  as  Malachy  and  Haggeus ; so,  even  according 
to  the  Protestant  catalogue  of  tlie  books  of  Scripture, 
the  statement  I have  quoted  is  false.  But  then,  besides 
that,  Catholics  receive  as  canonical  several  inspired  and 
prophetical  works,  which  were  written  long  after  that 
period. 

There  is  an  article  on  salvation  at  page  195,  which 
created  great  dissensions  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants even  in  Australia — for  it  appears  the  Board  is 
now  sending  away  its  old  books  to  that  distant  region, 
and  introducing  them  into  the  National  schools.  I read 
a letter  from  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Maitland,  in  which 
he  condemns  this  chapter  on  Christian  salvation,  and 
states  that  he  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  book 
containing  it  into  Catholic  schools.  The  chapter  is  a 
long  one,  but  every  word  would  give  room  for  commen- 
Jary,  and  every  word  either  suggests  anti-Catholic 
ideas,  or  gives  an  opportunity  to  Protestant  masters  to 
inculcate  them. 

At  page  299  there  is  a story  of  “Catherine  of 
Liverpool a mere  Metliodistical  rapsody,and  1 think  it 
ought  not  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Catholics 
who  believe  in  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  in 
the  efficacy  of  sacraments.  Then  there  is  lesson  the 
eleventh,  page  317,  entitled  “ Terrific  incident  on  a 
missionary  voyage  in  the  Sunderland.”  It  is  quite 
evident  the  missionary  was  a Protestant,  and  I think 


This  passage  insinuates  much  that  is  false  and  in- 
jurious to  Catholics.  According  to  the  real  facts  of 
history,  the  princes  themselves  were  the  persons  who- 
introduced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  or  aided 
in  introducing  them — Henry  the  Eighth  in  England,. 
Christian  in  Denmark,  Gustavus  Wasa  in  Sweden, 
and  others  elsewhere,  forced  the  people  to  embrace  the 
new  doctrines,  and  persecuted  those  who  adhered  to 
the  old  faith.  Hence,  the  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
Reformation  given  in  the  school  book  is  very  unfair, 
and  well  calculated  to  make  Catholic  children  lose 
their  respect  for  their  own  Church. 

1 passed  over  a passage  at  page  185,  which  I now 
wish  to  refer  to.  Speaking  of  Constantine,  it  says  : — 

“ He  became  professedly  a Christian,  and  his  accession 
drew  multitudes  into  the  Church,  many  of  whom  in  all  pro- 
bability knew  little  of  Christianity,  beyond  the  name.” — 
“Fifth  Book,”  I860,  p.  185. 

I do  not  think  the  statements  made  in  this  passage 
are  tine — even  if  they  were  true,  I do  not  think  they 
should  be  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  young  persons. 
Constantine  became  % true  Christian,  not  a professing 
one  merely.  There  were  great  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians at  that  time  who  suffered  persecution  for  their 
religion,  and  who  knew  their  religion  better  perhaps 
than  those  who  wrote  this  commentary  upon  their 
knowledge  of  it. 
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Feb.  24,  1869.  In  the  next  page,  187,  it  is  stated — “ Julian  openly 
His  Eminence  embl'£U5ecl  paganism.  From  this  circumstance  he  has 
Cardinal  acquired  the  name  of  the  Apostate.  He  did  not,  how- 
Cullen.  ever,  persecute  the  Christians.”  That  is  not  correct. 

What  is  added  contradicts  the  statement.  “ He  did 
not,  however,  persecute  the  Christians — -he had  observed 
that  persecution  only  increased  their  numbers- — he, 
therefore,  attacked  them  by  more  subtle  means,  by 
fomenting  quarrels  amongst  them,  by  discountenancing 
them,  by  encouraging  and  favouring  paganism,  and  by 
reviving  the  pagan  worship,  which  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use in  all  its  splendour,”  <fcc.  All  that  was  most 
subtle  persecution.  He  persecuted  them  by  forbidding 
them  to  study  or  teach  literature,  and  by  encouraging 
dissensions  among  them  ; lie  also  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence and  the  sword,  sending  Christians  into  exile  and 
putting  some  to  death.  The  general  belief  is  that,  if 
he  had  returned  from  his  expedition  against  the 
Partkians,  he  would  have  persecuted  the  Christians 
with  as  much  cruelty  as  any  former  emperor.  All 
this  is  in  the  “ Fifth  Book  of  Lessons,"  published  in 
1866,  which,  I suppose,  is  one  of  the  “Revised 
Editions.” 

I now  take  up  the  “ Fourth  Book  of  Lessons," 
printed  in  1867.  This  is  a late  publication,  and  I 
believe  there  are  a great  many  very  good  things  in  it, 
but  it  also  contains  things  quite  unfit  for  children,  thus 
there  are  fourteen  chapters  on  Political  Economy 
written  by  Hr.  Whately  in  hard  language,  and  founded 
on  very  abstruse,  perhaps  sophistical  reasonings.  I 
am  sure  poor  little  children  of  eight  or  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  such  as  the  great  majority  of, the  pupils 
are  in  the  National  schools,  will  not  be  greatly  inte- 
rested by  these  chapters.  Men  advanced  in  years, 
and  accustomed  to  business,  are  scarcely  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mysteries  of  political  economy — espe- 
cially when  the  science  is  put  in  an  obscure  manner 
as  in  this  book.  What  profit  can  children  derive 
from  reading  such  treatises  1 The  principles  of  that 
science  are  not  generally  admitted  by  all.  The  Com- 
missioners might  have  applied  with  propriety  in  this 
case  their  doctrine  that  everything  not  acceptable 
to  all  their  readers  should  be  excluded  from  their 
class-books. 

I have  seen  it  mentioned  in  a Parliamentary  paper 
that  some  gentlemen  objected  to  passages  in  this  book 
and,  that  the  passages  thus  objected  to  have  been 
struck  out : however,  they  remain  in  the  copy  in  my 
hands.  One  of  the  passages  objected  to  is  a very 
harmless  one.  It  is  found  at  page  173,  “ The  good 
lady ’’—this  was  Queen  Phillippa  of  England — 
“ made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  breast,  and  having 
recommended  to  God  the  king  and  her  youngest 
son,  Thomas,  who  was  present,  gave  up  her  spirit, 
which  I firmly  believe  was  caught  by  the  holy  angels 
and  carried  to  the  glory  of  heaven.”  There  is  not 
anything  objectionable  in  that  passage,  and  I do  not 
see  why  Catholic  children  should  be  prevented  if 
they  wished  to  read  it.  But  the  fact  shows  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  out  mixed  education  : the  system  will 
not  allow  a harmless  passage,  such  as  that  we  have 
read,  merely  stating  an  edifying  scene  to  stand  in  a 
book  destined  for  the  use  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  Catholic  children,  and  it  will  not  tolerate 
the  least  reference  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  though  St. 
Paul  says — “ Absitmihi  gloriari,  nisi  in  cruce  Domini 
n.  Jesu  Christi !” 

I now  come  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Lessons  ; this  is  an  old  book,  published  in  1851,  but 
I got  it  in  a school  a few  weeks  ago.  There  are  many 
original  pieces  in  it,  none  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  by  Irishmen  or  Catholics.  At  page 
41  there  is  a chapter  on  superstition,  which,  though 
it  does  not  expressly  assail  Catholic  doctrines,  still 
throws  a slur  on  them  indirectly.  At  page  122  there 
is  a chapter  on  lying,  which,  I think,  contains  also 
many  things  not  sound  in  theology.  It  says  in  the  first 
place,  “ Those  who  have  not  the  courage  to  speak  out 
the  truth  nobly  and  boldly,  try  to  escape  from  its 
consequences  by  concealing  it ; but  they  defeat  then- 
own  purpose,  for  a liar  is  generally  detected  sooner 


or  latex-.”  “ The  most  important  thing  is  that  lying  i 
a vice  peculiarly  displeasing  to  God.  We  are  com 
manded  by  Him  to  speak  every  man  truth  with  his 
neighbour.”  On  these  passages  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  a man  may  conceal  the  truth  without 
being  a liar ; we  are  never  allowed  to  tell  lies  but 
we  are  not  commanded  to  tell  on  all  occasions  what 
the  truth  is  to  others.  We  may  hold  our  tongues 
when  we  do  not  want  to  tell  what  we  think  to 
others.  The  writer  adds — “ We  may  say  things  which 
are  not  entirely  false,  but  may  bear  a double  meaning 
or  are  true  in  themselves,  but  not  true  in  the  sense  ui 
which  our  hearers  understand  us,  in  which  case  we  lead 
people  to  believe  what  is  false.  This  is  called  equivo- 
cation, and,  in  fact,  is  to  all  intents  and  pmposcs 
the  same  as  a lie  and  equally  criminal.”  This  teach- 
ing is  not  correct,  and  such  doctrines  ought  not  to 
be  infused  into  the  minds  of  children.  There  is  a 
story  told  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  St.  Athanasius,  a 
very  great  saint  and  a very  learned  theologian,  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Scripture.  He  was  flying  from  bis 
persecutors  up  the  Nile  on  one  occasion;  his  enemies 
following  him  to  put  him  to  death.  When  he  found  that 
lie  could  not  escape  them,  he  turned  the  boat  towards 
his  pursuers,  and  when  they  asked  “Do  you  know 
where  is  Athanasius  ?’’  he  said,  “ He  is  not  far  from 
you.”  The  pursuers  then  rowed  on  most  rapidly  in 
order  to  ovei-take  him.  According  to  this  lesson  the 
saint  would  have  been  a liar.  But  such  a censure 
would  be  most  unjust,  and  I think  any  other  Christian, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  would  have  acted  as 
St.  Athanasius  did  if  he  had  the  same  presence  of 
mind. 

Though  it  is  wearisome  to  be  going  over  these  little 
things,  yet,  as  they  show  the  character  of  the  work,  I 
will  refer  to  page  50  (Book  4th,  1851),  where  there 
is  some  account  of  the  life  of  Oberlin,  a Huguenot 
pastor  of  Waldback,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  There 
are  two  chapters  concerning  him.  He  may  have  been 
a good  man ; yet,  when  the  Commissioners  would  not 
allow  in  their  books  the  life  of  a canonized  saint,  I do 
not  see  why  they  should  introduce  the  memoirs  of  a 
French  Calvinist  minister. 

Farther  on  there  is  another  long  story  from  page 
330  to  360,  entitled  “ The  Foster  Parents  and  the 
Foster  Child.”  It  appeai-s  to  be  a Methodistical  story, 
All  the  parties  concerned  appear  to  have  lived  without 
prayer  or  sacraments,  and  without  going  to  mass  or  to 
church ; at  their  death  no  minister  of  religion  is  called 
in,  yet,  with  such  antecedents,  we  are  told  that  they 
died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in  the  hope  of  resur- 
rection. Such  examples  are  anything  but  edifying  for 
Catholic  children.  At  page  233  there  is  a “ Biography 
of  John  Pounds,”  who  must  have  been  a Methodist, 
but  whose  life  does  not  give  any  notion  of  faith  or  of 
anything  supernatural. 

In  this  book  there  are  fifty  pages,  at  least,  of 
history,  and  no  mention  of  Ireland,  except  that 
Henry  II.  took  possession  of  it,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  histoiy, 
or  to  any  of  the  leading  mysteries  of  Christianity; 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Redemption,  the 
Death  of  our  Sa  viour.  Such  works  ought  not  to 
be  forced  on  a Catholic  country.  I know  it  is  said 
the  use  of  these  books  is  not  made  compulsory,  but  it 
is  virtually  so,  because  they  are  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  and  are  sold  very  cheap  : in 
such  circumstances  poor  people  will  not  buy  any 
others.  I pass  over  many'  other  objections  which 
could  be  alleged  against  the  National  school-books, 
but  what  I have  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  those 
books  are  not  of  real  value,  and  that  they  are  not  suited 
to  Catholic  children.  I would  have  Catholic  books  for 
Catholic  children,  at  least  without  any  errors  against 
Catholic  doctrine ; and  I would  let  others  have  books 
for  themselves,  and  have  them  according  to  their  own 
particular  opinions,  just  as  they  have  in  other  countries, 
as  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Prussia. 

27051.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point 
which  your  Eminence  would  wish  to  extend  your  obser- 
vations ? — There  are  two  other  matters  I wish  to  refer 
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t0 Christian  Brothers  and  the  schools  conducted 

by  nuns.  The  Christian  Brothers  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  primary  education  in 
Ireland.  They  were  founded  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  about  the  year  1802.  Since  then  they  have 
extended  themselves  very  much.  They  were  connected 
with  the  National  Board  at  its  commencement ; but 
afterwards,  -when  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
cany  on  their  own  system,  they  separated  from  it. 
At  present  they  have  sixty  distinct  establishments  in 
Ireland  and  225  schools,  and  something  between 
25  000  and  30,000  children  on  their  rolls.  A very 
laree  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  build- 
in*^  their  schools — the  Brothers  calculate  it  at  about 
£15-1,000.  Their  schools  are  conducted  in  a most 
admirable  manner,  and  most  economically  for  the 
country.  Indeed  the  State  contributes  nothing  what- 
soever to  the  suppoxt  of  their  schools.  The  opinion 
formed  of  them  by  the  Assistant-Commissioners  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  most  favourable. 
Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners, 
says,  p.  142,  Endowed  Schools  Report : — 

“The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my  opinion,  are  those 
managed  by  the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers ; and  I 
attribute  this  efficiency  to  the  excellency  of  their  system, 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation.” 

The  training  of  teachers  is  a most  important  thing 
with  the  Christian  Brothers.  I think  they  keep  their 
young  men  ten  or  eleven  years  before  they  allow  them 
to  become  permanently  Christian  Brothers,  and  they 
are  all  that  time  under  training.  Dr.  M'Blain, 
another  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  thus  refers 
to  then-  system  of  training  : — 

“ I was  much  impressed  with  the  general  aspect  presented 
by  these  schools,  particularly  with  their  discipline  and  order, 
combined  with  the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils. 
The  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  have, 
in  general,  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  different  bi'anclies  of  learning  in  which  they  are  in- 
structed. 

“The  superiority  of  those  schools  is,  doubtless,  in  a great 
measure  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  infiu- 
cnce  exerted  by  the  teachers  over  the  pupils.  In  addition 
to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Bi’others,  who  teach  in  these 
schools,  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the 
business  of  instruction,  not  merely  that  they  are  themselves 
good  scholars,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a great  aptitude 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the 
most  efficient  method  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
these  schools.” 

The  Commissioners  themselves  observe : — 

“With  respect  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  we  received  no  complaints.  Our  Assist- 
ant.(  ‘oinmissioners  have  expressed  most  favourable  opinions 
as  to  these  schools,  in  which  we  entirely  concur.” 

So  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  these  schools  are  conducted,  and  with 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them, 
whilst  the  country  is  saved  a very  great  outlay  by  the 
labours  of  these  good  Brothers.  Their  schools  are 
conducted  upon  the  religious  principle.  They  inculcate 
religion  continually  ixx  their  lessons — at  least  the 
general  principles  of  religion — and  they  have  special 
classes  of  religious  instraction  every  day.  The  schools 
open  and  close  with  prayer ; everything,  in  fact,  is 
done  to  make  the  children  good  scholars  and  good 
Ehristirins.  I must  add,  what  was  stated  by  Mr. 
B Reilly  in  a speech  iu  Parliament,  that  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  had  produced  no  Fenians,  or  scarcely 
ooe.  This  is  a matter  which  is  very  creditable  to 
‘hem,  and  I believe  it  is  due  to  the  good  religious 
principles  which  they  inculcate.  I shall  read  a circu- 
it1 which  was  addressed  by  the  present  Superior  to 
m Directors  of  tire  several  houses  as  soon  as  the 
'emau  disturbances  were  heard  of,  that  is  little  more 
an  two  years  ago.  The  object  of  this  circular  was 
a ■ every  possible  care  might  be  taken  by  the  teachers 


to  prevent  the  spread  of  Feniauism  or  any  sort  of 
revolutionary  spirit  amongst  the  pupils  : — 

“ Christian  Schools,  North  Richmond-street, 
“Dublin,  December 8th,  1866. 

“ Mr  vert  dear  Bkotiiers, — Knowing  as  you  do  that 
it  is  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  apostle,  St!  Paul,  that 
- every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers that  ‘ There  is 
no  power  but  from  (iod,  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained 
of  God that  1 Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power, 
resisted!  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist,  pur- 
chase to  themselves  damnation knowing,  moreover,  that 
this  has  also  been  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  God  from 
the  apostolic  times  down  to  our  own  days,  as  well  during 
centuries  of  wide- spread  and  sanguinary  persecution,  as  in 
periods  of  comparative  peace,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to 
address  you,  whose  duty  and  happy  privilege  it  is  ‘ to- in- 
struct many  unto  justice,’  on  a subject*  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  all  of  you  so  familiar. 

“ But  although  it  should  be  superfluous,  as  regards  your- 
selves, who  have  ever-  faithfully  and  diligently  inculcated,  by 
word  and  example,  a proper  respect  for  authority,  both  civil 
and  religious,  it  may  not  be  so  in  regard  of  your  youthful 
charge,  especially  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try. Let  me,  then,  exhort  you  to  continue  (and,  if  possible, 
with  greater  zeal  and  earnestness)  to  impress  on  their 
minds  those  religious  and  salutary  maxims — those  maxims 
of  practical  wisdom  and  prudence,  for  their  present  and 
future  guidance,  to  which  I called  your  attention  in  a 
former  letter  on  a kindred  subject.  Teach  them  that — 
while  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our  country — to  pray  and  struggle 
for  the  redress  of  its  wrongs  and  grievances—  we  must  not, 
for  any  temporal  advantage  whatsoever,  violate  the  laws  of 
God  or  of  Holy  Church,  or  the  laws  which  the  State  lias 
rightfully  enacted.  And  you,  my  dear  brothers,  will  bear 
in  mind,  that  what  in  a peaceful  and  settled  state  of  society 
would  not  only  be  perfectly  innocuous,  but  an  incentive  to 
generous  sentiments — to  heroic  and  noble  actions,  might,  in 
times  of  political  excitement,  be  productive  of  very  danger- 
ous consequences.  Beware  particularly,  when  sympathizing 
with  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  of  saying  aught  that  could 
be  construed  as  favouring  the  principles  or  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected  ; and  should  any  brother  (which  God  forbid)  be 
so  far  unmindful  of  his  duty  as,  in  his  intercourse  with  any- 
one whomsoever,  to  abet  or  defend  revolutionary  principles 
or  doctrines,  he  would  not  only  incur  the  just  indignation 
and  censure  of  his  brethren,  but  render  himself  liable  to 
expulsion.  My  views  on  this  matter  cannot  be  mistaken 
when  1 add  that  I hereby  absolutely  forbid,  in  virtue  of  the 
obedience  which  he  owes  to  me  as  his  superior,  any  member 
of  the  institute  so  to  offend. 

“ To  resume— let  the  children  be  taught  that  the  best  and 
truest  patriots  are  those  who  seek  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  their  country  by  peaceable  and  lawful  means,  who  endea- 
vour to  promote  its  welfare  by  attention  to  their  respective 
duties,  by  inculcating  habits  of  industry  and  temperance,  by 
performing  works  of  religion  and  charity,  and  by  edifying 
those  around  them  by  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  Acting 
in  this  way,  they  will  (as  an  eminent  dignitary  of  the.  Church 
remarks)  ‘ Be  true  lovers  of  their  country ; while  those 
who  neglect  their  religion,  or  act  against  its  teaching  and 
precepts,  tend  to  destroy  the  principal  national  glory  of 
which  we  have  to  boast.’ 

“ Praying  our  Lord  to  impart  His  good  Spirit  to  you  all, 
and  give  you  a ‘right  understanding  m all  tilings,’ 

“ I am,  my  very  dear  brothers, 

“Your  affectionate  brother. 

“ This  circular  is  to  be  read,  on  receipt  thereof,  to  the 
whole  community,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month 
till  Easter  Sunday.” 

Undoubtedly  that  letter  has  had  a very  good 
effect  upon  the  teaching  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools,  and  prevented  many  young  and  wild  hoys  from 
engaging  in  foolish  undertakings. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I just  wish  to  illus- 
trate in  regard  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  that 
the  attendance  is  much  greater  in  them,  than  it  prob- 
ably would  be  in  schools  in  the  same  place,  not  con- 
ducted by  Christian  Brothers.  There  is  a very  large 
school  close  to  the  Westland-row  Church — it  was  a 
National  school  for  several  years,  but  about  four  years 
ago  it  became  a Christian  Brothers’  school.  The  rolls 
are  kept  there  still  of  the  school  whilst  it  was  under 
the  National  Board,  and  they  can  be  compared  with 
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His  Eminence 

Cardinal 

Cullen. 
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Feb.  24.  1869.  the  rolls  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I give  the  results 
...  ~ T in  these  schools  under  the  two  systems  : — 

His  eminence  J 

Cardinal  Westland-row  National  Schools. 


Westland-row  Christian  Brothers’  Schools. 


Since  the  Christian  Brothers  got  possession  of  the 
school  there  have  been  in  it  almost  twice  as  many 
boys  as  were  accustomed  to  attend  it  whilst  it  was 
under  the  National  Board.  This  shows  that  the 
parents  and  children  themselves,  have  a great  desire 
to  be  educated  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  that 
there  is  something  attractive  in  their  way  of  teaching. 
Notwithstanding  these  merits  they  are  under  the 
bann  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
who  have  adopted  the  following  rule — “ No  clergy- 
man of  any  denomination,  or — except  in  case  of 
convent  schools — member  of  any  religious  order,  can 
be  recognised  as  a teacher  in  any  National  school.” 
That  rule  is  directed  expressly  to  exclude  the  Christian 
Brothers,  though  their  teaching  is  cheaper  and  better 
than  that  given  by  other  masters,  who  are  maintained 
at  very  great  expense.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  rule  calculated  to  exclude  the  Christian 
Brothers  from  future  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  was,  that  they  would  not  submit  to  be  trained. 
But  I find  that  in  Canada,  where  there  is  a denomi- 
national National  system,  the  law,  accordingto  Rev.  Mr. 
Fraser  in  his  Report  on  Education,  page  299,  is  this — 
“ Every  priest,  minister,  ecclesiastic,  or  person  forming 
a part  of  a religious  community  instituted  for  educa- 
tional purposes — and  every  person  of  the  female  sex, 
being  a member  of  any  religious  community,  shall  be 
in  every  case  exempt  from  undergoing  an  examination.” 
That  is  the  law  under  the  local  Government  in  Canada, 
and  which  is  acted  on  in  Lower  Canada,  according  to 
Mr.  Fraser.  I think  the  best  proof  of  good  teaching 
is  that  which  is  obtained  by  results.  When  we  see 
that  the  schools  are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and 
that  the  children  are  well  taught,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  masters  are  good. 

The  rule  I have  read  is  made  to  prevent  any  priest, 
or  any  person  in  holy  orders,  from  occupying  a place 
as  teacher  in  National  schools;  I do  not  see  why  such 
a law  should  have  been  made.  Clergymen  are  often- 
times very  well  adapted  to  teach  schools,  and  very 
capable  of  acting  as  Inspectors.  In  the  highest  schools 
and  universities  in  England,  and  here  in  Ireland, 
clergymen  take  a large  share  in  teaching;  in  Eng- 
land a considerable  number  of  clergj’men  are  Inspec- 
tors, and  take  a great  part  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  Why  clergj'men  should  be  excluded  from 
devoting  themselves  to  the  same  occupation  in  Ireland 
I do  not  see. 

Regarding  the  schools  of  nuns,  I think  they  are 
rendering  an  immense  service  to  the  country.  A 


great  number  of  them  are  in  connexion  with  tl 
National  Board,  but  many  are  not,  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  submit  to  many  annoying  regulatio 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  introduced  by  th 
Board.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are 
highly  educated  ladies ; many  of  them  would  be  fit  to 
teach  the  highest  classes  in  the  country;  still  th 
devote  themselves  with  great  seal  and  self-sacrifice  to 
the  education  of  the  poor.  Their  mode  of  managing 
schools  also  is  very  attractive  : they  pay  the  "reatest 
attention  to  the  poor ; when  they  find  any  very  desti- 
tute children,  they  endeavour  to  assist  them  in  their 
wants,  clothing  them,  and  providing  them  oftentimes 
with  food.  In  this  way  they  attract  great  numbers 
to  their  schools,  who  otherwise  would' probably  have 
remained  without  any  education.  They  give  the 
children  exceedingly  good  instructions.  There  are  no 
National  schools  better,  at  all  events,  if  there  be  any 
equal  to  them.  In  examination  before  a Parliamen- 
tary Committee  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
National  Board  bore  high  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
the  nuns — I refer  to  Mr.  Cross  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Lords’  Committee,  1834,  who  says: — 

“I  am  persuaded  that  in  conventual  schools  the  literary 
instruction  is  conducted  with  even  greater  advantage  and 
success  than  in  many  of  the  ordinary  schools.  That  j3 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  convent  schools  are  conducted 
by  a number  of  ladies  of  superior  acquirements,  whose  vow 
and  duty  it  is,  according  to  their  religious  order,  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  who  take  the 
greatest  pains  in  promoting  their  literary,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious instruction.  Their  schools  are  models  with  rcard  to 
discipline,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  ; in  fact,  the  conventual 
schools  present  generally  the  best  specimens  of  education 
that  Ireland  can  produce.” 

Notwithstanding  these  high  commendations,  it  ap- 
pears by  a paper  published  by  tbe  Commissioners, 
and  moved  for  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  on  tbe  18th  March, 
1804,  that  the  nuns  are  under  sevei'e  restrictions. 
The  words  of  this  memorandum  are — 

“ That,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  National  system 
of  education,  convent  schools,  monks’  schools,  and  ordinary 
schools  received  equal  salary  and  equal  assistance  (including 
even  building  grants)  from  the  Commissioners,  and  that  this 
was  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  public  and  of  Par- 
liament. 

“ That  other  kinds  of  assistance,  such  as  salaries  to  moni- 
tors and  industrial  teachers,  are  given  in  a larger  measure  to 
ordinary  first-class  schools  than  to  convent  schools. 

“ That  the  effect  of  the  various  changes  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  salaries  to  the  teachers,  is, 
that  the  ladies  who  teach  in  convi-nt  schools  (originally  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  teachers),  now  receive  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  highest 
female  schools,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
only  one-third  of  the  average  sum  paid  to  the  teachers  of 
all  classes. 

“That  the  changes  made  since  1837  have  been  still  more 
unfavourable  to  monks’  schools,  because  in  ordinary  schools 
male  teachers  receive  higher  payment  than  female  teachers 
of  the  same  rank,  and  because  the  Board  will  not  give  any 
assistance  to  any  monks’  school  which  had  not  been  received 
as  a National  school  before  the  year  1855.’’  ' 

The  last  paragraph  refers  to  the  Christian  Brothers, 
but  it  is  in  the  report  on  nuns’  schools,  and  it  will 
serve  to  show  how  the  Brothers  are  treated.  As  to 
the  personal  interests  of  the  nuns,  they  suffer  very 
little  by  this  treatment,  for  generally  they  do  not  apply 
the  moneys  they  receive  from  the  National  Board  to 
their  own  support  or  to  their  own  convents,  but  they 
apply  what  they  get  to  assist  the  poor  children  and 
to  promote  education  in  the  country.  That  is  no 
reason  at  the  same  time  why  the  nuns  should  not  get 
the  same  salaries  as  o there,  especially  when  the  teach- 
ing is  quite  as , good,  or  perhaps  better  than  the 
teaching  in  other  schools. 

The  nuns’  schools  constitute  a very  important  fea- 
ture in  the  statistics  of  the  National  Board.  There 
are  about  140  or  more  convent  schools,  with  72,000 
children  on  the  rolls,  or  an  average  of  516  for  each 
school.  The  number  in  attendance  is  31,017,  or  221 
per  school.  The  whole  of  the  subsidy  which  the  nuns 
now  get  for  themselves  amounts  to  about  £12,000, 
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which  at  the  proportion  of  £20  for  every  100  children, 

• 4s  per  iiead.  I think  if  the  merits  of  the  nuns  were 
taken'into  consideration  they  ought  to  be  put  at  least 
on  as  good  a footing  as  any  other  teachers — and  cer- 
tainly they  would  contribute  very  much,  if  their  num- 
bers were  increased,  to  spread  education  through  the 
country,  and  to  make  the  National  Board  more  popular 
and  more  useful  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Before  I conclude  allow  me  to  state  thatwhen  answer- 
in<r  yesterday  a question  which  Lord  Dunraven — I am 
sorry  he  is  not  here  to-day — was  kind  enough  to  put  to 

me I complained  that  the  members  of  the  Board  were 

not  very  punctual  in  their  attendance.  Since  then  I have 
looked  over  a paper  on  the  subject— I have  no  full 
retum  of  the  attendances,  which  I am  sure  would 
confirm  all  I said — but  I have  a paper  connected 
with  the  reforms  or  changes  in  the  Board  which 
were  proposed  by  Mr.  Forteseue.  The  changes  were 
of  a most  impox-tant  character,  and  gx-eat  interest 
was  felt  in  them  through  the  country.  You  would 
expect  that  a great  number  of  members  would  have 
been  present  at  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  Board  with  regal'd  to  this  measui'e.  It  appears, 
howevei;,  from  this  Parliamentary  paper  that  thei  e were 
eight  members  present  on  the  24th  June,  18CG,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Judge  Longfield,  Chief  Baron  Pigot, 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  John 
O’Havan,  Esq.,  James  W.  Mux-land,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rj,rht  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  j.p.  On  the  26th 
June  there  was  another  meeting,  at  which  there  were 
nine  members  present.  On  the  30th  of  June,  a few 
days  after,  there  were  eleven  present.  On  the  17th  of 
July  at  another  meeting  on  the  same  subject,  there 
were  five  present.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1866, 
there  were  just  ten  present — on  the  20th  November, 
1866,  there  were  six  present — on  the  27th  November, 
1866,  there  were  thirteen  present;  but  at  the  gi-eater 
number  of  the  meetings  there  were  not  ten  present, 
which  is  only  one-half  the  whole  number  of  the  Com- 
missioners.  So  their  attendance  according  to  this  return 
is  certainly  not  much  to  be  boasted  of,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  business  was  most  important. 

27052.  The  Chairman. — Does  your  Eminence  think 
it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  at  the  present  moment 
to  revert  to  Lord  Stanley’s  original  plan  1 — I think  the 
plan  was  founded  on  the  mixed  principle  with  certain 
safeguards.  Now,  the  system  has  failed  to  such  an 
extent  in  conciliating  the  people  that  I think  it  would 
be  quite  useless  to  return  to  Lord  Stanley’s  original 
project.  But  I think  the  system  as  it  stands  could  be  x-e- 
formed  in  such  a way,  without  very  much  difficxxlty,  as 
to  render  it  satisfactory  to  the  country.  If  you  allow 
me  I will  sketch  out  what  suggests  itself  to  me. 
The  schools  should  be  declared  denominational.  The 
difficulties  that  arise  then  ax-e  to  be  taken  into  account 
If  the  population  be  divided  as  to  x-eligion  in  a town  or 
district,  and  if  the  numbers  be  sixfficient  for  the  pux-po.se, 
let  there  be  two  schools — one  school  for  Catholics, 
another  school  for  Protestants,  and  if  there  be  Presby- 
terians, a third  for  them.  Let  the  three  religious 
denominations  teach  then-  own  doctrines  and  their  own 
opinions  quite  fx-eely  in  their  schools,  and  let  them  be 
dependent  upon  the  National  Board  only  in  financial 
and  literary  matters.  I would  not  let  the  Board  in- 
terfex-e  in  anything  except  in  matters  connected  with 
finances  and  letters. 

In  places  where  there  are  sevex-al  schools,  chil- 
dren from  the  Catholic  school  sometimes  run  to 
the  Protestant  school,  and  chilcbren  from  the  Pro- 
testant school  to  the  Catholic  school ; and  such  changes 
create  confusion.  To  meet  this  evil  I would  make 
the  same  rule  as  they  have  here  in  the  gaols  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  No  person  confined 
nx  a.  Government  prison  can  change  his  religion  without 
giving  notice  to  the  clergyman,  to  whose  Hock  he 
belongs,  a foi-tnight  before  he  makes  his  contemplated 
change.  If  a Catholic  wishes  to  become  a Protestant, 
he  gives  notice  to  the  Catholic  px-iest  at  least  a fortnight 
before  he  changes  his  religion.  Diming  that  time  the 
Catholic  priest  has  full  l-ight  to  speak  and  l-cmonstrate 
with  him.  If  in  the  end  the  convict  perseveres  in 


wishing  to  change,  he  takes  his  own  course.  If  it  be  Feb.  24,  istfsi. 
merely  a fit  of  passion,  he  has  fifteen  days  to  consider  . — 7- 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  I would  have  the  same  ^J^^\ne,,co 
regulation  in  the  schools.  If  Protestants  wished  to  Cullen, 
come  to  Catholic  schools  I would  not  receive  them 
all  at  once,  but  I would  seixd  notice  to  their  minister, 
and  let  him  communicate  with  the  parents  during  the 
fifteen  days;  and  in  the  end  if  they  persevered  in 
wishing  the  change,  all  the  responsibility  would  be  on 
themselves,  as  acting  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  case. 

In  France,  I see  by  the  educational  rules  that  where 
there  ax-e  two  schools  of  diffex-ent  religions  in  the  one 
town,  children  ax-e  never  allowed  to  go  from  the  Protes- 
tant to  the  Catholic  school,  or  vice  versd,  without  a 
written  pex-mission  from  their  parents.  My  suggestion 
is  that  thex-e  should  be  the  pex-mission  of  the  pax-ent 
before  a child  would  be  allowed  to  go  fx-om  one  school  to 
another;  and  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  minister 
if  the  child  were  a Protestant,  or  to  the  parish  px-iest  or 
curate  if  the  child  were  a Catholic,  in  order  that  every- 
thing might  be  done  with  full  deliberation.  This  plan 
would  prevent  many  disputes.  In  places  where  there 
are  not  childx-en  enough  of  one  denomination  to  keep 
up  a school,  I -would  let  them  go  to  whatever  denomi- 
national school  was  thex-e,  but  let  them  be  excluded 
altogether  from  special  religious  instruction.  I would 
not  change  the  school  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  one  child  or  ten  children  of  another  denomi- 
nation but  I would  keep  such  childx-en  from  learn- 
ing the  catechism,  or  the  Bible,  or  anything  that 
would  be  considered  part  of  a different  religious 
instruction  from  their  own.  Wherever  childx-en  would 
be  sent  to  a school  of  a different  religious  denomi- 
nation, I would  give  the  pastor  of  the  childx-en  the  right 
of  visiting  that  school.  If  ten  Catholic  childx-en  at- 
tended a Pretestant  school  I would  insist  that  the  priest 
should  be  allowed  to  go  into  that  school  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  trained  and  that  nothing  was  taught 
them  contrary  to -then-  x-eligion. 

27053.  Would  not  the  priest  have  that  power  under 
the  rules  of  the  Boax-d  now  ? — He  .dare  not  do  it  now 
in  non-vested  schools.  He  can  go  in  and  walk  about, 
but  he  cannot  do  mox-e  than  that.  J ust  as  I can  go 
into  Trinity  College  and  walk  about  and  look  at  it, 
but  nothing  more. 

27054.  Mr.  Sullivan. — He  canxxot  be  present  at 
religious  instruction  l — He  cannot.  The  Commis- 
sionex's  can  give  no  liberty  to  any  visitoi-,  whether 
clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  with  religious 
instruction,  or  to  be  present  thereat. 

27055.  Rev.  Mr.  Comic. — Would  not  that  be  the 
chief  object  of  his  visit1? — It  is  the  only  object.  To 
know  whether  the  children  ax-e  well  trained  in  reading 
or  spelling  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  priest's  mis- 
sion. To  return  to  our  subject.  I would  have  all  the 
schools  denominational,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Then 
I would  not  allow  a child  to  go  from  one  school 
to  the  other,  unless  with  the  full  permission  of  the 
pax-ent,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  child’s  pastor. 

I would  allow  the  Catholic  priest  to  go  into  the  Pro- 
testant school,  and  the  Protestant  minister  into  the 
Catholic  school  to  look  after  his  children,  but  to  do 
nothing  more.  The  next  thing  would  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  masters ; I would  leave  the  appointment  in 
■ local  managers  and  patrons,  as  it  is  at  present,  but  I 
would  have  the  masters  better  trained,  and  trained  for  a 
longer  time ; above  all  they  should  get  a good  x-eligious 
training  which  they  do  not  get  at  all  now.  Besides 
they  should  be  instructed  in  history.  Moreovex-,  the 
Catholic  clex-gy  should  have  a right  to  exclude  immoral 
or  irreligious  men  from  acting  as  teachers  in  Catholic 
schools,  and  the  Protestant  clei-gy  should  have  a simi- 
lar right  in  Protestant  schools.  At  present  the  In- 
spectors assume  the  right  of  appointing  assistant 
teachers  and  monitors  in  all  schools.  This  is  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  patrons,  and  an  innovation  in  the 
system  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  vesting 
of  the  right  to  nominate  more  than  2,000  monitors,  etc. , 
is  a step  towards  giving  to  the  Government  the  power 
of  appointing  all  the  schoolmasters  of  the  countx-y. 

Then  we  should  have  denominational  training  sclxools. 

7 S 
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Feb.  24,  1869.  I would  have  the  Inspectors  just  as  they  are  in 
His  Eminence  Eng,and — Catholic  Inspectors  for  the  Catholic  schools, 
Cardinal  and  Protestant  Inspectors  for  the  Protestant  schools; 
Cullen.  and  I would  leave  the  recommendation  of  the  In- 

spector to  the  religious  body  to  which  the  children 
belong  who  are  to  be  inspected.  And  I would  add, 
that  if  the  Inspector  disregarded  the  practice  of  his 
own  religion,  or  showed  himself  a bad  Christian,  on 
the  representation  of  the  heads  of  the  religious  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his 
office  as  a matter  of  course. 

I have  heard — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  case 
or  not,  but  it  was  mentioned  to  me — that  in  the  ex- 
aminations for  Inspectors  under  the  Board,  matters 
are  oftentimes  prescribed  which  may  be  very  inju- 
rious to  Catholic  doctrine.  A gentleman  well  versed 

in  educational  matters  writes  to  me  as  follows  : “ I 

am  told  that  the  examination  of  candidates  for  In- 
spectorships is  most  objectionable  for  Catholics,  being 
founded  chiefly  on  Mill,  and  on  other  authors  whose 
principles  are  un-Catholie  and  even  un-Christian  in 
their  tendency;  and  that  it  is  of  the  same  stamp  to 
which  the  Catholic  colleges,  as  you  may  have  seen  in 
The  Month,  have  objected  so  much  in  the  case  of  the 
London  University.”  I cannot  say  that  that  is  a 
correct  statement,  but  I say  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  examine  the  candidates  for  Inspectorships  in  the 
doctrines  of  positivism  which  are  taught  by  many 
modern  philosophers,  or  in  any  other  matters  dan- 
gerous to  religion.  If  anything  of  this  kind  has 
occurred  it  ought  to  be  corrected. 

As  to  the  books,  I would  let  every  religious  denomi- 
nation and  every  school  select  its  own  books.  There 
would  be  free  trade  then  in  printing,  and  our  printers 
would  not  be  reduced  to  beggary  as  they  oftentimes 
are  from  want  of  business.  I would  let  the  Catholics 
have  Catholic  books,  and  the  Protestants  have  Pro- 
testant books.  Of  course  treatises  on  mathematics, 
algebra,  and  the  mere  abstract  sciences,  would  be  com- 
mon to  both,  and  used  by  all.  But  I would  give  free 
trade  in  these  matters  in  order  to  encourage  writers 
and  printers.  There  are  many  good  Catholic  printers 
in  Dublin  ; but  I do  not  think  any  of  them  get  any 
chance  of  publishing  the  books  of  the  National  Board. 

I would  not  allow  the  Board  to  give  grants  of  books. 
The  Board  gives  grants  to  the  schools,  and  thus 
gets  into  its  hands  the  right  of  selecting  books  for  all 
schools.  And  then  there  is  another  system  which 
makes  the  schoolmaster  a sort  of  bookseller.  The  Com- 
missioners supply  him  with  a lot  of  books  to  be  sold, 
and  give  him  some  discount  on  the  price  for  his 
trouble.  I would  abolish  this  system,  and  if  books 
were  wanted  by  a school,  I would  give  the  managers 
or  patrons  the  means  of  purchasing  them,  with  the 
obligation  of  showing  afterwards  that  the  money 
granted  had  been  properly  expended.  Books  on  reli- 
gion should  be  approved  by  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective religious  bodies.  As  to  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  I think  the  Board  should  consist  of  gentle- 
men of  the  same  rank  as  are  on  it  at  present ; but  I 
would  see  that  persons  who  could  attend  should  be 
nominated  and  all  others  excluded.  I would  have 
some  Catholic  bishops  and  members  of  the  other  re- 
ligious communities  on  the  Board,  so  that  they  could 
provide  for  the  protection  of  their  respective  bodies. 
In  France,  according  to  the  law  which  was  passed  in 
1850,  some  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  to 
be  always  members  of  the  Council  of  Education  and 
these  bishops  were  to  be  selected  by  the  body  of  prelates. 
In  that  way  they  became  really  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  body.  Hence,  if  there  were  two,  or  three, 
or  four  Catholic  bishops  to  be  appointed,  let  them  be 
selected  by  the  body  of  bishops,  and  presented  to  the 
Government. 

27056.  At  the  present  time  could  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  serve  on  the  Board  S— Certainly  not 
as  long  as  the  present  system  is  maintained.  Dr. 
Murray  was  on  the  Board  for  a great  many  years. 
Dr.  Denvir  of  Belfast,  was  on  it  for  some  time ; but 
mixed  education  was  not  then  so  well  understood,  and 
the  system  was  looked  on  as  an  experiment.  Now 


everyone  understands  the  dangers  of  mixed  education 
and  no  Catholic  bishop  would  consider  himself  autho  ' 
ized  by  conscience  to  undertake  to  carry  out  a syst 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  bishops  and  tT 
Catholic  Church  over  the  world.  But  were  th 
character  of  the  system  changed,  were  it  made  d£ 
nominational,  probably  no  bishop  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  serving  on  the  Board,  and  doing  all  J 
could  to  promote  the  education  of  the  country.  °I  would 
let  the  Commissioners  be  appointed  in  the  same 
way  as  at  present,  but  I would  have  some  ex-officio 
Commissioners,  others  freely  selected;  instead  of 
having  a Resident  Commissioner,  I would  have  two  or 
three  paid  Secretaries  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  pre- 
pare the  matter  for  the  Board : the  Board  could  exercise 
full  authority  over  the  Secretaries,  but  they  cannot 
do  so  over  one  of  their  own  body. 

27057.  The  Chairman, — Does  it  not  often  happen  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  England,  that  children  of  one  religion 
go  for  a time  to  a school  of  another  religion,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  learning  some  special  subject,  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  school  of  the  opposite  creed  is  supposed 
to  teach  better,  or  from  some  momentary  discontent 
with  the  teachers  of  the  original  school  1 — To  a certain 
extent  I believe  that  happens — not  in  very  many  cases. 
I think  in  Ireland  children  do  not  change  very  often 
where  there  is  question  of  schools  of  different  re- 
ligions. And  if  the  schools  were  declared  denomi- 
national, and  called  Protestant  schools  or  Catholic 
schools,  there  would  be  much  less  changing  from  one 
school  to  another — and  with  the  limitation  I put,  that 
they  should  not  change  without  a fortnight’s  notice,  and 
permission  of  the  parents,  and  the  cognizance  of  the 
pastor,  I am  sure  there  would  be  very  little  changing 
at  all,  from  one  school  to  another. 

27 058.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose 
that  condition  on  a change? — 1 would  impose  it  on 
every  change  where  a child  would  be  going  from  a school 
of  one  denomination  to  a school  of  another  denomi- 
nation, because  there  is  a great  deal  of  bad  feeling  ex- 
cited in  the  country  by  such  changes.  Masters  or 
patrons  of  schools  are  accused  of  tampering  with  the 
religion  of  others  when  these  changes  occur.  It  maybe 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  they 
are  liable  to  be  charged  with  having  promoted  this 
fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  children,  or  encouraged 
those  changes  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  children. 

27059.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  con- 
sidered the  rule  by  which  in  non-vested  schools  the 
patron  was  allowed  to  determine  whether  religious 
instruction  should,  or  should  not  be  given  objection- 
able to  Roman  Catholics  ? — I think  it  is  objectionable, 
and  considered  objectionable  in  every  country;  religion 
is  looked  on  as  the  very  basis  of  education  and  the 
most  important  part  of  education.  You  must  educate 
a man  for  his  whole  existence.  We  have  a very  short 
transitory  existence  here.  We  have  an  eternal  never 
ending  existence  beyond  the  grave.  It  would  be  very 
unreasonable  if  we  should  neglect  that  which  will 
never  have  an  end,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  interests 
of  the  very  temporary  state  in  which  we  are  placed  at 
present.  On  that  account  every  Catholic  will  unite  in 
condemning  that  principle  of  the  Board. 

27060.  Are  not  a very  large  number  of  the  non- 
vested  schools  in  Ireland  under  Roman  Catholic  cleri- 


cal managers  ? — A very  great  number  of  them. 

27061.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  them  if  Protestant 
clergymen  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  their 
schools  to  give  religious  instruction  to  any  Protestant 
children  attending  in  them  ? — It  would  be  only  a very 
exceptional  case,  if  the  project  which  I propose  were 
carried  out — if  the  schools  were  made  denominational. 
It  is  only  in  one  case  out  of  a thousand  that  necessity 
would  arise.  It  would  be  looked  on  in  these  rare 
cases  as  a matter  of  necessity  for  the  parish  minister  to 
go  to  the  Catholic  school,  or  for  the  Catholic  priest  to 
go  to  the  Protestant  school,  and  I think  there  would 
not  be  any  dissatisfaction  about  it. 

27062.  Practically,  does  it  ever  happen  now  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  goes  into  a school  under 
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Protestant  management  to  give  religions  instruction? 
__j  j.now  there  are  some  schools  where  nominally 
the  managers  are  Protestant,  hut  which  are  left 
practically  to  the  management  of  the  parish  priests. 
There  is  such  a school  at  Portrane,  under  Mr.  Evans, 
a Protestant  gentleman ; there  is  another  similar  school 
in  the  parish  of  Blackditches,  under  a Protestant  lady, 
His.  Smith  ; there  is  a third  school  of  the  same  kind 
in  Lusk.  All  these  schools  are  visited  by  the  parish 
priests,  the  masters  or  mistresses  are  Catholic,  and 
there  are  but  few,  if  any,  Protestant  children.  There 
are  other  schools,  but  not  many,  under  Protestant 
patronage  visited  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  I think 
there  is  at  least  one  of  this  class  on  the  Duke  of 
Leinster’s  estates.  _ . .... 

27063.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  m which  it 
is  the  habit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  go  to 
rive  religious  instruction  in  schools  where  the  manage- 
ment is  adverse  ? — There  is  one  school  of  this  kind  in 
this  diocese  in  the  town  of  Blessinton,  of  which  the  Mar- 
quess of  Downshire,  or  his  agent,  is  patron — the  parish 
priest  goes  occasionally  to  that  school  and  visits  it.  I 
believe  he  is  allowed  to  teach  the  catechism  in  it, 
but  when  he  wishes  to  prepare  the  children  for  confir- 
mation, or  to  preach  to  them,  he  must  bring  them 
to  the  chapel. 

27064.  Practically,  are  not  these  instances  very 

rare  ? Very  rare.  I do  not  recollect  any  other  instance 

in  this  diocese  but  that. 

27065.  Is  it  not  of  a very  rare  occurrence  also  for 
Protestant  clergymen  to  go  and  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  Protestant  children  in  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  management? — I have  not  heard  of  any  case 
of  this  kind  in  this  diocese.  It  may  be  there  are 
instances  in  some  places  in  the  north. 

27066.  In  those  schools  which  are  under  Roman 
Catholic  clerical  management,  does  not  this  rule  give 
to  the  priest,  as  patron,  a great  privilege  and  liberty 
of  excluding  what  he  may  term  erroneous  teaching  ? — 
It  gives  him  the  fullest  right  to  exclude  it ; but  it 
excludes  also  positive  Catholic  dogmatic  teaching,  and 
I do  not  wish  to  see  children  deprived  of  a right  which 
is  inherent  in  them  of  receiving  full  religious  instruc- 
tion. I think  no  children  ought  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  excluded  from  enjoying  the  important 
right  of  being  fully  instructed  in  their  religion. 

27067.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  maintain  the  original  intentions  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  a register  should  have  been  kept  of  the 
attendance  of  children  on  Divine  worship  on  Sunday  ? 
— Well,  if  the  system  was  to  be  mixed  I think  it  could 
not  be  done.  If  the  system  had  been  carried  out  in  a 
denominational  sense,  it  would  have  been  very  useful 
and  very  proper ; but  I am  quite  certain  no  Protestant 
master  would  like  to  keep  a list  of  the  boys  that  go 
to  mass,  and  Catholic  masters  would  not  be  willing 
to  note  down  those  who  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 

27068.  Are  you  aware  that  as  early  as  the  5th  of 
April,  1832,  the  National  Board  represented  to  Lord 
Stanley  the  great  objection  which  was  felt  to  that  rule, 
and  that  they  consequently  got  leave  to  rescind  it  ? — 
I see  they  actually  rescinded  it.  There  is  no  account 
m the  reports  of  their  having  got  leave  to  do  it,  but 
they  did  it  cle  facto.  Whether  they  got  leave  or  not 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  rale  was  changed. 
I cannot  say  precisely  the  date,  but  it  was  at  a very 
early  period  of  the  Board’s  existence. 

27069.  In  their  minute  they  suggest  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Government  the  expediency  of  rescinding  it, 
so  that,  would  it  not  appear,  that  they  communicated 
''nth  the  Government  on  the  subject? — I suppose  they 
must  have  done  so;  but  they  could  have  scarcely 
earned  out  the  rule,  even  if  it  had  not  been  rescinded. 

-7070.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  con- 
sidered that  that  change  was  one  of  those  which  caused 
some  apprehension  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  ? — 
Changes  regarding  religious  matters,  and  made  at  so 
early  a date,  must  have  awakened  suspicions  in  the 
minds  of  Catholics.  Some  of  those  changes  were  not 
very  objectionable,  but  they  showed  that  the  system 
had  no  permanency  in  it. 


27071.  Are  you  aware  that  the  restrictions  upon  jgjj,  24,  1869. 
persons  in  holy  orders  teaching  in  common  schools  is  _ — — 
not  confined  to  Ireland,  but  also  exists  in  England,  Qaj^^jnence 
under  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Cullen. 
Education  ? — I know  that  in  England  persons  in  holy 
orders  may  be  Inspectors.  I suppose  they  cannot 
teach  in  common  schools ; but  I do  not  see  why  they 
should  be  prevented  from  teaching  in  lower  schools, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  be  professors  in  the  highest 
colleges. 

27072.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  both  monks 
and  nuns  pass  an  examination  under  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  obtain  certificates  as  teachers? — Yes,  I 
have  heard  that  one,  at  least,  in  each  house  or  school 
must  have  a certificate.  The  superior  of  the  nuns,  or 
some  one  who  is  looked  upon  as  superior,  or  the  head 
of  the  school,  must  pass  an  examination ; but  then 
assistants  may  be  employed  who  have  not  been 
examined.  I heard  these  things  very  often,  but  I 
cannot  be  quite  accurate  about  them. 

27073.  What  may  be  the  grounds  of  the  apprehen- 
sion created  by  the  Board  desiring  that  the  schools, 
towards  the  building  of  which  they  contributed,  and 
which  they  undertook  to  repair,  should  be  vested  in 
them  as  trustees?  — The  great  ground  is,  I think, 
a fear  that  the  Government  might  turn  these  schools 
to  some  purposes  of  hostility  against  the  religion  of 
the  country.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Ireland — you  know  how  much  the  people  have  suffered, 
especially  in  educational  matters,  from  penal  laws. 

The  feeling  remains  still  that  schools,  or  any  other 
appliances  in  the  way  of  education,  might  be  turned 
against  the  people  if  everything  were  dependent  upon 
the  Government.  As  long  as  this  feeling  pervades  the 
people,  they  will  not  consent  to  have  their  schools  put 
altogether  into  the  hands  of  any  Government  body.  I 
recollectreading  apassagefromEdmund  Burke, in  which 
he  says  the  Catholics  ought  never  consent  to  allow  any 
part  of  their  education  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment ; and  if  they  did  consent  to  that,  he  says  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  religion  and  all  morality.  I see 
in  other  countries  where  the  Government  gets  posses- 
sion of  tli  e schools,  that  religious  indifference,  or  hostility 
to  all  religion,  is  continually  springing  up.  That  has 
happened  to  a very  great  extent  in  France,  and  is  the 
subject  now  of  continual  discussion.  The  higher 
schools,  which  are  altogether  under  the  management 
of  Government,  manifest  a most  hostile  spirit  against 
Catholicity,  and  against  religion  in  general.  On  that 
account,  all  those  who  ar'e  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
religion  wish  to  protect  education  in  every  country 
from  the  influence  of  Government  or  a Government 
monopoly. 

27074.  In  those  cases  where  the  Government  con- 
tributes either  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the  expense 
of  building  the  school,  how  would  you  suggest  that 
they  should  obtain  security  of  tenure  and  security  that 
the  building  on  which  they  spent  their  money  shall 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  education  ? — I do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  giving 
a security  to  the  Government  that  the  house  should 
continue  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  education 
until  the  Government  should  get  back  the  full  value 
of  its  grant.  But  at  the  same  time  I would  not 
allow  the  Government  to  establish  a system  that 
would  oblige  those  who  are  trustees  or  manager's 
of  the  school  to  maintain  in  that  school  any  par- 
ticular system  of  education  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. 

27075.  Do  you  consider  it  undesirable  that  any 
class  of  vested  schools  should  exist  ? That  is,  schools 
directly  possessed  by  the  Board,  or  by  trustees? — It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  schools 
should  not  belong  to  the  Board,  but  should  be  private 
or  local  property,  as  Lord  Stanley  originally  suggested 
and  the  Commissioners  proclaimed  in  their  reports. 

However,  I think  a great  number  of  our  schools  in 
Ireland  are  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ; laymen  and 
clergymen  unite  and  hold  the  schools,  but  they  are 
not  inclined  to  vest  the  property  of  the  schools  in  the 
National  Board,  nor  to  declare  that  they  oblige  them- 
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selves  to  maintain  tlie  National  system,  notwithstand- 
ing any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  its  rules  or 
management. 

27076.  Can  you  explain  how  the  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  books,  and  particularly  the  increase  of 
the  matter  relating  to  moral  and  religious  topics  em- 
braced in  them,  came  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  Arch- 
bishop Murray  and  Mr.  Blake,  who  were  Commission- 
ers in  those  days  1 — I cannot  answer  for  them.  I am 
sure  I do  not  know  how  they  let  such  books  pass.  They 
must  not  have  examined  them  very  closely.  They  were 
both  old,  and  probably  they  had  not  time  to  direct  their 
attention  to  such  matters.  In  that  way  the  books 
may  have  been  adopted  without  incurring  their  repro- 
bation. But  I know  that  from  the  beginning,  at 
least  from  1834-35,  or  1836,  thex-e  were  very  loud 
complaints  uttered  in  Ireland,  and  a great  deal  of  agi- 
tation against  the  books;  and  that  feeling  has  been 
kept  up  ever  since.  The  Board  itself  has  been  obliged, 
in  some  instances,  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  some  of 
the  books.  The  lessons  on  Christianity  by  Dr.  Whately 
and  the  Scripture  lessons  which  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Carlile,  are  now  no  longer  used  in  Catholic  schools. 
It  required  some  time  to  penetrate  the  meaning  and  to 
know  the  tendency  of  such  books ; gradually  the  feel- 
ing became  general  that  they  were  unfit  for  the 
country. 

27077.  Has  the  dislike  to  the  system  of  National 
education  existing  now  arisen  exclusively  from  its 
practical  working,  or  has  it  arisen  in  part  from  the 
greater  development  and  extension  of  that  school  of 
opinion  which  in  England  is  popularly  known  as 
ultramontane  I — I do  not  well  know  what  is  meant 
in  England  by  “ ultramontane  but  considering  the 
class  of  people  and  of  opinions  designated  by  this 
epithet,  1 believe  it  may  be  thus  described  : Ultra- 
montanism  is  the  teaching  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  principles 
of  their  own  religion,  and  who  acknowledge  in  full  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  whom  we  look  on  as  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter.  Catholics  also  who  are  strict  observers 
of  the  practices  of  the  Church,  who  fast  and  go  to  con- 
fession are  called  ultramontanes.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  act  up  fully  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Catholicity,  and  to  submit  entirely  to  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  call  those  who  wish  to  do  so  Ultramontanes ; 
in  this  sense  the  term  is  a honourable  epithet  for  a 
Catholic.  If  I were  asked  am  I an  Ultramontane  I 
would  say  I am  in  this  sense — that  I respect  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  I am 
always  an  obedient  subject  in  religious  matters  of  the 
Pope.  I think  the  bishops  who  consented  to  give  a 
trial  to  the  National  Board  were  just  as  ultramontane 
as  the  bishops  are  now.  Dr.  Murray  was  a man  most 
attached  in  every  respect  to  the  Holy  See,  and  most 
devoted  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  I think  he 
was  as  thorough  a believer  in  everything  connected 
with  Catholicity  as  any  man  could  be;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  he  might  do  a great  deal  of  good 
by  encouraging  the  experiment  of  National  education. 
He  always  said  it  was  an  experiment ; he  always  wrote 
it  was  an  experiment,  and  he  expected  that  it  would 
turn  out  favourable  to  Catholics.  He  saw  that  the 
Catholics  were  the  great  majority  of  the  people;  he 
thought  that  they  would  be  able  to  occupy  schools  for 
themselves,  and  by  their  numbers  protect  themselves 
from  everything  like  false  teaching.  To  a great  ex- 
tent his  anticipations  have  been  verified ; in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  under  Catholic  managers,  under  Catholic 
teachers,  and  conducted  in  such  a way  that  they  cannot 
do  much  positive  evil.  The  evil  they  produce  is  only 
negative  inasmuch  as  they  deprive  Catholic  children  of 
a great  deal  of  that  religious  education  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  But  the  working  of  a negative  evil  could 
not  be  seen  or  understood  all  at  once.  I think  it  was 
just  to  make  an  experiment  that  the  Catholic  bishops 
accepted  the  system  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
they  were  determined,  according  as  the  system  would 
develop  itself,  to  declare  themselves  for  or  against  it. 

27078.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Roman  Catholic 


authorities  have  gradually  found  the  working  of  the 
system  more  unsatisfactory  ? — I have  mentioned  a <n-eat 
many  changes  this  moiming,  and  I think  those  changes 
developed  the  system  in  such  a way  as  to  open  die 
eyes  of  all  Roman  Catholic  authorities  to  its  dangers 
There  are  some,  to  be  sure,  who  still  adhere  to  it  but 
they  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  those  who  wish  a 
change  in  the  system. 

27079.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — May  I ask  your  Eminence 
to  allow  me  to  get  some  information  with  regard  to 
the  principles  of  the  Belgian  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation mentioned  on  Monday  1 — I cannot  give  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  details,  but  I think  that  the 
schools  there  generally  are  Catholic  and  denominational- 
there  are  very  few  Protestants  in  the  country  who 
can  create  any  sort  of  mixture  in  the  schools.  I 
think  there  are  five  millions  of  Catholics,  and  only 
some  few  thousand  Protestants.  What  they  call  mixed 
schools  are  schools  of  Catholics  frequented  by  infidels 
rather  than  by  Protestants.  I am  not  equal  for  the 
details  of  the  system,  and  I have  no  book  on  the  matter 
to  refer  to  at  present. 

27080.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  Belgian  law,  and 
that  country  your  Eminence  is  aware  is  free  from  the 
objection  which  the  nature  of  the  French  Government 
presents.  It  is  a free  country,  something  like  our 
own,  in  which  education  and  religion  are  entirely  free? 
— Unfortunately  r-eligion  is  not,  I think,  very  free  in 
it.  The  Government  in  Belgium  at  present  is  very 
hostile  to  the  Catholics,  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to 
the  Catholic  bishops.  A party  called  solidaires,  most 
hostile  to  every  Catholic  practice,  has  great  influence 
in  the  country.  Orban  Frere  is  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  He  is  considered  a very  great  enemy 
to  everything  Catholic,  and  he  is  doing  everything  in 
his  power  to  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
bishops.  There  were  a great  many  bourses  connected 
with  the  University  of  Louvaine,  and  he  succeeded  in 
getting  them  taken  away ; and  so  what  they  do  is  not 
an  example  for  good  Catholics  to  imitate. 

27081.  Your  Eminence  is  aware  of  the  law  on 
primary  education  which  is  now  in  force  in  Belgium? 
— What  year  was  that  passed  in  1 

27082.  It  was  adopted  in  1842,  under  the  ministry 
of  Nothomb,  and  I believe  the  Catholic  party  was  in 
power  then,  so  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  present 
time '? — In  Belgium,  where  everything  has  to  be  settled 
between  two  parties,  and  compromises  are  continually 
entered  into,  you  cannot  expect  that  the  measures 
adopted  would  be  conformable  to  Catholic  doctrines. 
In  1842  there  was  a very  strong  party  on  the  Ca- 
tholic side,  and  stronger  than  the  Radical  party. 
Now  things  are  changed.  The  Radical  or  revolu- 
tionary party  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  Catholic ; 
and  the  laws  they  make  cannot  be  looked  on  as  speci- 
mens of  Catholic  legislation.  But  with  regard  to  the 
education  system  as  conducted  in  Belgium,  I believe  it 
is  the  case  that  a great  number  of  the  schools  have  en- 
dowments of  their  own,  or  parochial  endowments,  or 
Catholic  endowments,  and  that  where  they  have  not, 
the  communes,  just  the  same  as  in  France,  tax  them- 
selves to  support  them. 

27083.  If  your  Eminence  will  allow  me  I will  read 
the  first  article  of  the  law  1 — I attach  no  importance 
to  the  Belgian  law,  but  I referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
feeling  of  the  bishops  is  in  favour  of  denominational 
education.  I know  they  complain  very  much  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  present  Government,  and  also  that 
they  look  on  the  schools  and  univex-sities  which  are 
supported  by  the  Government,  as  doing  an  immensity 
of  mischief.  There  was  a meeting  at  Liege,  about 
two  yeai-s  ago,  of  the  students  of  those  universities,  and 
they  announced  to  the  world  the  most  awful  atheis- 
tical and  revolutionary  principles. 

27084.  But  fortunately,  primary  education  is  still 
regulated  in  Belgium  by  the  law  which  was  passed  by 
the  ministry  of  Nothomb,  so  that  the  condition  of  that 
law  is  the  most  favourable  to  Catholicity  in  that  country, 
that  could  ever  subsequently  have  been  ? — I suppose  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  since  1842  to  obtain 
anything  good,  but  I say  that  at  that  time  the  Catlio* 
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lies  did  not  obtain  what  they  ought  to  have  obtained, 
and  I would  not  be  guided  at  all  by  what  the 
deputies  and  ministry  say,  or  what  they  do  in  Belgium. 
The  present  kingdom  was  created  by  a revolution, 
and  it  is  governed  by  a revolutionary,  anti-Catholic 
party  at  present;  and  that  is  not  a proper  state  of 
things  from  which  we  can  deduce  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Catholicity  of  their  measures. 

27085.  Then  your  Eminence  would  not  be  willing 
to  accept  the  law  on  primary  education  in  Belgium  as 
any  possible  guide  to  what  might  be  a favourable  ar- 
rangement for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland? — I 
must  confess  that  I do  not  know  it  well.  I know  that 
the  bishops  there  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  denomina- 
tional education.  I know  that  they  complain  very 
much  of  that  sort  of  a mixed  system  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  introduced.  As  far  as  that  goes,  I agree 
perfectly  with  those  bishops.  As  to  the  details  of 
the  management  of  the  system  of  primary  education, 
I do  not  know  them,  and  if  I knew  them  (very  proba- 
bly) I would  not  be  guided  by  them. 

27086.  I take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  or  two 
provisions  of  that  law,  thinking  that  it  might  in  some 
degree,  harmonize  with  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic authorities  in  this  country  ? — I gave  my  views  on 
education  as  distinctly  as  I could.  I do  not  know 
whether  they  harmonize  or  not  with  the  views  of  the 
Belgian  deputies,  but  I am  quite  determined  not  to 
attach  any  importance  to  their  enactments. 

27087.  Mr.  Gibson. — I understand  your  Eminence 
to  be  most  decidedly  opposed  to  all  mixed  education  ? 
— Most  decidedly,  it  is  to  be  tolerated  only  in  cases 
where  you  cannot  avoid  it.  I was  in  a mixed  school 
myself  when  I was  a little  boy,  because  thei'e  was  no 
other  school  in  the  country  where  I lived. 

27088.  Then  we  may  refer  to  your  Eminence  as  a 
result  of  mixed  education  ? — That  would  not  be  quite 
fair,  because  I was  only  a little  boy,  and  scarcely  able 
to  learn  anything  when  in  a mixed  school.  Any  real 
education  that  I received  was  given  to  me  in  Catholic 
schools. 


27089.  Then  it  would  not  be  at  all  dangerous  to 
faith  or  morals  ? — I am  afraid  if  I had  remained  in 
the  school  where  I was,  I would  not  have  learned 
much  about  faith  or  the  practices  of  Catholicity. 

27090.  You  referred  to  a letter  written  by  Bishop 
Doyle,  in  1828  ?— 1827  I think  it  was.  I have  the 
letter.  I think  it  is  published  in  Dublin  in  1827. 

27091.  That  was  before  Lord  Stanley’s  letter? — 
Long  before  it. 

27092.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a letter 
which  Dr.  Doyle  published  after  Lord  Stanley’s  let- 

? — I suppose  that  is  the  letter  which  is  contained 
in  the  reports? 

27093.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  reports? — I have 
read  it,  but  I think  it  was  written  before  the  system 
was  in  operation. 

27094.  Of  course  it  was,  but  it  refers  to  the  general 
principle.  (Reads) : — 

“ Carlow,  Dec.  26,  1831. 

il ' ^uV'i  DEAR  ®1.15’ — You  have  been  made  acquainted 
through  the  advertisements  in  the  public  newspapers,  with 
an  outline  of  the  plan  or  terms  on  which  the  funds  placed 
h.v  1 arhament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Irish  people 
wui  be  dispensed. 


These  terms  had  been  long  sought  for  by  repeated  ap- 
plications to  Government,  and  by  petitions  to  Parliament 
“M  have  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  been  obtained 
ey  are  not,  perhaps,  the  very  best  which  could  be  devised, 
ut  they  are  well  suited  to  the  especial  circumstances  of  this 
' istracted  country.  They  provide  for  the  religious  instruc- 
ion  oi  children  by  their  respective  pastors,  or  persons  ap- 
L'n,  . t*lat  purpose  by  them,  as  often  as  those  pastors 
“n  ueein  it  necessary.  This  instruction  shall  be  given  on 
it uf  tw°  ^a7s  *n  the  week,  and  may  be  given,  as  I hope 
“ will,  every  day.  1 

tn  scho°l-house,  to  be  built  at  the  public  expense,  is 
®eourjt*  *9  public.  This  is  all  the  Commissioners 
S’  “ lt-1S,-1S-  Just— nay>  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
6 against  individual  rapacity. 

bnnl-a  Commissioner3  claim  to  have  control  over  the 
tion  frnm  ln.?cllools-  This  appears  to  be  an  assump- 

tion from  which  evil  as  well  as  good  might  follow.  It  is 


good  that  useless  or  immoral  books  be  controlled,  and  by  24  1 
authority  excluded.  This  precaution  is  idle  in  no  regard— 
but  it  may  not  be  so  elsewhere — and  ‘ law,’  says  the  HisEmir 
Apostle,  ‘ is  placed  not  for  the  just  man,  but  for  the  un-  Cardinal 
just.’  It  gives  no  trouble  to  the  man  who  acts  properly.  Cullen. 

It  gives  pain  and  brings  punishment  only  to  him  who  omits 
or  transgresses  his  duty. 

“This  assumption  would  produce  evil  if  the  Commis- 
sioners sought  to  corrupt  the  education  of  the  Irish  people. 

I defy  them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  were  so  minded,  but  they 
are  not.  Their  purpose  is  upright.  Their  views  are  to  pro- 
mote education,  religious  as  well  as  literary,  and  to  preserve 
full  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  Should  bad  men 
succeed  to  the  present  Commissioners,  and  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  education  of  youth,  we  are  not  dumb  dogs  who 
know  not  how  to  bark.  We  can  guard  our  flocks,  and  do  so 
easily  by  the  simple  process  of  excluding  the  Commissioners 
and  their  books  and  agents  from  our  schools.  We  might  by 
doing  so  forfeit  the  aid  which  they  would,  if  the  supposition 
were  realized,  be  entitled  to  withhold,  but  in  withholding  it 
they  would  be  answerable  to  Parliament,  to  which  we  also 
would  have  access. 

“ The  lesson  on  Christian  charity,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners wish  to  have  inculcated,  is  one  dear  to  our  hearts. 

I hope  they  will  have  it  printed  as  a heading  to  all  their 
spelling  and  reading  lessons,  and  placed  as  a frontispiece  to 
all  their  books. 

“ The  rule  which  requires  that  all  teachers,  henceforth  to 
be  employed,  be  provided  from  some  model  school,  with  a 
certificate  of  their  competency,  will  aid  us  in  a work  of 
great  difficulty — to  wit,  that  of  suppressing  hedge-schools, 
and  placing  youth  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers, 
and  of  those  only. 

“ The  power  claimed  by  the  Commissioners  to  fine,  sus- 
pend, or  remove  teachers,  is  somewhat  exorbitant ; but  the 
exercise  of  it  might  in  certain  cases,  where  religious  differ- 
ences or  religious  parties  arose,  be  salutary.  If  this  power 
were  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  any  well-conducted 
school,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  we  have  the  same  remedy 
against  its  exercise  that  we  could  resort  to  in  the  case  of  the 
introduction  of  improper  books.  This  claim,  therefore,  is 
not  one  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  object. 

“ During  the  many  years  in  which  education  has  been  in 
this  country  a source  of  religious  dissension,  our  school- 
houses  have  been  built,  and  generally  attached  to  our  places 
of  worship  ; whilst  the  school-houses  built  by  Parliamentary 
aid  have  been  raised  in  detached  places. 

“ Some  years  past  it  would  have  been  easy  to  combine 
education,  and  have  only  one  school-house  in  place  of  two ; 
not  so  at  present,  and  time  only  can  effect  that  union  which 
has  hitherto  been  prevented  at  great  sacrifice,  and  at  great 
expense.  I notice  this,  that  you  may  be  enabled  in  your 
application  or  reply  to  the  Commissioners,  to  point  out  the 
true  and  very  sufficient  reasons  why,  in  these  dioceses,  so 
well  supplied  with  school-houses,  few  requests  for  aid  to 
assist  schools  can  as  yet  be  made  in  that  joint  manner,  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen,  which  the  Commissioners 
so  justly  recommend. 

“Having  premised  this  much,  I now  beg  you  will,  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  apply  to  the  Commissioners  before- 
mentioned  for  aid,  whether  to  build  or  to  furnish,  or  to 
support,  as  the  case  may  warrant,  each  of  your  parochial 
schools.” 

May  I ask  you  whether  or  not,  at  this  time,  in  1831, 
the  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley  was  not  suited  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  Ireland  ? — The  plan  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Stanley  is  not  that  which  is  now  in 
operation,  and  the  letter  just  read  does  refer  to 
our  present  system.  If  you  will  just  observe  the  last 
words  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Dr.  Doyle’s  letter, 
you  will  find  “ religious  instruction  shall  be  given  ” 

[that  is,  according  to  the  bishop’s  views,  Catholic  in- 
struction shall  be  given]  “ on  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week,  and  probably  can,  as  1 hope  it  will,  every  day." 

One  of  the  rules  now  is,  that  any  manager  may 
prevent  any  sort  of  religious  instruction  everyday  in  the 
week.  Another  rule  is  that  any  Protestant  or  any 
Presbyterian  manager,  may  exclude  a Catholic  priest 
altogether  from  the  schools.  So  Dr.  Doyle  speaks 
of  a system  which  does  not  really  exist  at  present. 

He  is  speaking  of  an  imaginary  system  which  has  not 
been  carried  into  operation. 

27095.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic patron  having  instruction  in  his  school  eveiy 
day  for  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases  to  appoint,  either 
before  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  hours,  or  one  entire 
day  in  the  week,  under  the  system  now  ? — Do  you 
speak  of  schools  occupied  by  Catholics  ? 
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Feb.  24,  1669.  270S6.  I speak  of  a Roman  Catholic  patron,  a 

— 7 Roman  Catholic  manager? — He  can  have  religious 

CanUna”enCe  instruction  ever  day  in  the  week,  and  twice  in  the  day, 
Cullen.  I believe,  if  he  wishes.  But  there  are  other  schools  of 
a for  different  character. 

27097.  And  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  does  your 
Eminence  think  that  the  system  is  one  which  should 
he  described  as  one  of  a purely  secular  kind? — As 
we  are  speaking  of  his  letter,  I must  say  the  system 
described  by  Dr.  Doyle  is  one  which  has  no  existence 
at  present. 

27098.  I am  speaking  of  the  system  as  it  is  in 
existence  now  ? — It  had  no  existence  when  Dr.  Doyle 
was  writing.  First,  it  was  not  introduced  at  all  at 
that  time,  and  secondly,  the  system  introduced  since 
is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Doyle.  The 
power  to  exclude  all  Catholic  teaching  which  I have 
mentioned  shows  it  is  not.  Then,  though  there  may 
be  good  schools  under  the  National  Board,  when  you 
are  asked  to  form  a judgment  of  the  whole  system, 
you  must  look  to  every  school  in  it,  and  see  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  bad  schools,  or  whether  any  part 
of  the  system  allows  the  establishment  of  bad  schools. 
There  is  a maxim  in  theology  bonum  ex  integrd  causd  ; 
malum  ex  quocunque  defectu.  It  is  one  of  the  maxims 
we  have  in  our  moral  theology. 

27099.  Admitting  it  is  so  far  changed ? — I beg 

your  pardon.  There  is  another  matter  in  Dr.  Doyle’s 
letter,  paragraph  the  3rd : — “ The  school-house  to  be 
built  at  the  public  expense  is  to  be  secured  to  the 
public.”  Well,  that  was  not  the  case  under  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Board,  as  they  wished  that  a good 
part  of  the  expense  of  building  the  schools  should  be 
paid  by  the  local  managers  or  by  the  congregations, 
and  that  then  the  whole  property  in  the  school  should 
be  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  Dr.  Doyle  would 
not  have  approved  of  this.  In  another  letter — I think 
in  the  letter  a portion  of  which  I have  read,  he  states 
that  the  schools  would  belong  to  the  parishes. 

27100.  It  is  not  in  this  letter  here? — It  is  not  in 
this  letter.  I read  the  letter  yesterday,  in  which  the 
statement  is  made.  So  little  inclined  was  he  to  mixed 
education  that  he  says  that  he  would  retire  to  the 
mountains  and  to  the  bogs,  and  teach  his  children 
himself  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  interfere  with 
their  religious  principles.  Hence  he  was  most  opposed 
to  the  Kildare-street  Society’s  schools,  and  he  wrote  so 
many  letters  and  treaties  against  that  system,  that 
his  friends  did  not  fear  to  state  that  he  shortened  his 
days  by  that  hard  work — writing  against  mixed  educa- 
tion. 

27101.  You  referred  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
matter  into  the  school  books  as  one  of  those  changes 
which  your  Eminence  is  disposed  to  deprecate,  if  I 
understand  your  examination? — Certainly;  I think 
that  religious  instruction,  when  given  in  common  to 
Catholics  and  children  of  other  creeds  by  a Protestant 
teacher,  may  be  made  an  engine  for  assailing  Catholic 
doctrines  ; and  I think  I have  proved  that  pretty 
well  by  evidence  from  Parliamentary  reports,  and 
from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary 
Commission. 

27102.  With  great  respect  I wish  to  refer  to  this 
point.  You  allege  as  one  of  those  changes  which  were 
injurious  the  introduction  of  religious  matter  into  the 
school  books  ? — Even  if  it  commenced  from  the  very 
beginning  I would  object  to  religious  instruction  being 
given  to  Catholics  by  any  one  not  a Catholic. 

27103.  I wish,  in  order  to  place  the  matter  before 
your  Eminence  and  before  others,  that  your  Eminence 
would  refer  to  this  statement,  which  you  will  find  in 
page  4 of  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Inquiry  before 
the  Select  Committee  in  1854: — 

“ Before  the  Board  was  established,  at  a meeting  of  the 
proposed  Commissioners,  held  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  a 
question  was  put  by  one  of  them,  whether,  if  the  Commis- 
sioners were  agreed,  any  amount  of  religious  instruction 
introduced  into  the  secular  or  common  instruction  would  be 
permitted  by  Government.  A good  deal  of  friendly  discus- 
sion followed,  which  was  summed  up  and  closed  by  Lord 
Stanley  saying  that  whatever  the  Commissioners  were  unani- 
mous upon  the  Government  would  not  object  to.  This 


concession  considerably  altered  the  original  proposed  system 
and  rendered  it,  instead  of  being  a rigid  system  of  exclusion 
of  all  religion  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  and  the 
common  education  of  the  people,  an  experiment  how  far 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  proceed  together 
with  perfect  unanimity  in  introducing  Scriptural  light 
among  the  population  generally — an  experiment,  consider- 
ing what  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been  for  centuries,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  important,  but,  at  the  same  time 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  that  was  ever  intrusted  to' 
any  commission  ”'? — 

It  turned  out  to  be  a very  fruitless  experiment  in  the 
end,  I think.  After  it  was  well  tried  the  project  has 
been  exploded. 

27104.  But  it  would  appear  from  this,  whatever  the 
opinion  of  your  Eminence  may  be,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  religious  teaching  was  not  unthought  of? 
— In  the  beginning  Lord  Stanley  proposed  united 
secular  and  separate  religious  education.  That  pro- 
posal was  not  carried  out.  Even  if  it  had  been  brought 
into  operation  I would  not  approve  it.  There  can- 
not be  true  education  without  religion.  I am  opposed 
to  Godless  education,  and  also  to  any  system  that  does 
not  give  the  fulness  of  Catholic  teaching  to  Catholic 
children. 

27105.  This  was  before  the  Board  was  established? 

Well,  according  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  the  Commis- 
sioners were  to  “ edit  and  print  such  books  of  moral 
and  literary  education  as  may  be  approved  of  for 
the  use  of  the  schools but  they  were  not  to  edit  re- 
ligious books  or  books  containing  religious  matter  at 
all.  You  see  how  even  that  letter  states  that  the 
system  was  an  experiment.  Now  the  experiment  has 
been  well  tried  and  has  failed.  If  it  had  not  failed  we 
should  not  be  sitting  here  to-day. 

27 10C.  Your  Eminence  condemns  the  books  gene- 
rally as  being  such  as  if  carried  out  to  the  Atlantic 
might  be  consigned  to  the  depths  without  any  serious 
injury  being  done  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  whole 
of  them  were  put  into  a vessel  and  cast  out  into  the 
sea,  neither  literature  nor  religion  would  suffer  any 
loss. 

27107.  You  also  expressed  your  opinion  that  the 
books  had  been  composed  in  a way  that  never  had 
been  heard  of  before? — Well,  I think  so. 

27108.  In  a most  extraordinary  manner? — I read 
Mr.  Carlile’s  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  compiled 
some  of  the  principal  books,  and  I think  it  was  most 
extraordinary.  He  being  a Protestant  minister  under- 
took to  prepare  Scriptural  books  for  Catholic  children, 
and  he  got  the  Protestant  tutors  in  his  own  school  to 
make  their  suggestions  on  the  proofs  he  submitted  to 
them.  I never  heard  of  anything  so  strange. 

27109.  Allow  me  to  read  the  account  of  Mr.  Car- 
lile,  as  to  how  he  compiled  some  of  the  other  papers— 

“ Having  no  books  of  our  own  to  commence  with,  we 
examined  and  sanctioned  several  series  of  school  books— 

some  after  a certain  amount  of  expurgation” ? — 

Well,  who  authorized  them  to  expurgate  those  books? 

27110.  Allow  me  to  finish. 

“ Among  others,  a series  was  submitted  to  us  by  a Roman 
Catholic  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prelates  of 
that  Church.  These  books,  to  the  credit  of  Roman  Catholics 
be  it  said,  contained  a larger  portion  of  religious  instruction 
of  a kind  altogether  unobjectionable  to  Protestants  than 
any  school-books  I had  met  with ; and  after  the  alteration 
of  a single  page,  and  of  some  insulated  expressions,  these 
books  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  I immediately 
availed  myself  of  these  books  as  an  indication  of  the  amount 
and  nature  of  religious  instruction  which  Roman  Catholics 
wished  to  have  intermixed  with  secular  instruction  ; and  in 
superintending  the  compiling  of  books  for  the  Board,  I kept 
these  Roman  Catholic  books  in  view,  introducing  into  the 
Board's  books  a large  amount  of  religious  instruction,  but 
intermixed  with  a much  larger  amount  of  secular  informa- 
tion than  the  Roman  Catholic  books  contained.” 

That  was  the  account  of  Mr.  Carlile  of  the  original 
composition  of  some  of  those  books  ? — I read  for  the 
Commission  a different  account  given  by  Mi’.  Carlile 
himself  of  the  way  in  which  he  compiled  the  books  fin 
the  Board.  (See  question  27049,  p.  1227.)  I do  not  think 
Mr.  Carlile  is  quite  correct  in  his  statement,  because, 
I am  quite  sure,  if  you  take  those  books  compiled  by 
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him  and  run  over  them,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no 
secular  information  in  them  taken  from  Roman  Ca- 
tholic authors.  As  to  the  religious  instruction  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Carlile’s  compilation,  the  language  and 
matter  show  that  it  is  not  taken  from  Roman  Catho- 
lic works.  The  four  books  of  Scripture  extracts  have 
nothing  Catholic  in  them,  and  I have  pointed  out  a 
great  many  things  in  other  books  which  certainly  I 
never  saw  in  Roman  Catholic  writers. 

27111.  Your  Eminence  is  acquainted,  of  course,  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Poor  School  Committee  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  schools 
of  that  country? — We  have  here  a gentleman  con- 
nected with  it ; I am  sure  he  will  be  able  to  put  us 
right  on  anything  in  reference  to  the  schools. 

27112.  Are  you  aware  that  the  books  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  up  to  1851  at  least,  and  I do  not  know 
how  long  after  that  time,  were  received  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  as  books  on  the 
whole  of  a beneficial  character  to  their  schools  ? — Per- 
haps they  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  them. 

27113.  I should  apologize  to  my  friend  Mr.  Stokes  ; 
but  as  these  books  have  been  so  strongly  condemned 
by  your  Eminence — of  course  the  highest  authority 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland — it  is 
important  that  I should  show  that  others  at  all  events 
have  not  pronounced  the  same  censure? — I do  not 
deny  that  others  may  have  defended  them,  but  I say 
that  if  you  examine  the  books,  you  will  find  it  very 
hard  to  defend  them. 

27114.  (Reads) 

“ Brook  Green  House,  Hammersmith, 

“ 1st  August,  1851. 

“ Sir,  —The  attention  of  the  P oor  School  Committee  has 
been  called  to  a pamphlet  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s  Sta- 
tionery Office  in  Dublin,  respecting  the  publication  of  school- 
books by  Government  at  the  public  expense. 

“ The  complaints  made  on  this  subject  relate  exclusively 
to  the  books  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  ; and  reports  are 
current  that  the  circulation  of  the  books  in  question  will  no 
longer  be  encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 


“ It  becomes,  therefore,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Poor 
School  Committee  to  represent,  that  although  applications 
are  understood  to  be  made  from  at  least  two  quartern  for 
the  insertion  upon  their  lordships’  list  of  books  issued  by 
catholic  authors,  and  commonly  used  in  schools,  yet  no 
such  books  have  been  added  to  the  authorized  list  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  publications,  comprises  no 
works  available  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholic  children.  If  then  the  Irish  books  are  struck  off 
the  list,  Homan  Catholic  schools  will  be  deprived  of  all 
benefit  under  their  lordships’  book  grants,  and  will  so  far  be 
for  education'  fl'°m  Part!ciPation  in  tlie  parliamentary  grant 
“And,  short  of  this  result,  if  the  agitation  which  has 
been  raised  should  succeed  in  wresting  from  Government 
the  power  to  furnish  schools  in  Great  Britain  with  books  at 

nnhiiirenVm0de'ate  P!'lces’ and  in  procuring  for  any  private 
publishers  licence  ,4d  thole  ice!  . ,„.ge  * cPtot,g 

il  fl°”  progress  of  education  in  primajv 

t “ * ttrosghont  the  kingdom,  »nd  mote  pnlienlrf,  i„ 
i l , it  “d  m workhouse  echools  contain- 

ing  Roman  Catholic  children,  will  be  seriously  impeded  bv 
inVuvffi*  din'1Culty  wbicb  tbe  managers  will  experience 
n oupng  the  necessary  supplies  of  suitable  books, 
class  nf  XePlasei]t,ngi  a large  and  poor  and  ill-instructed 
iewtilv  w?^ajeStysl3rlt^h  silbiects’  and  as  co-operating 
Poor  <5  4 , ‘ n mea?ures  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the 
£lorSl?°m?UUCU  C!,nn0t  rdrain  fr0,n  “treating 

cither  cxeln  ln  “““t1  t0  any  ProPosals  that  would 

Triet  ^ Ude.  from  tlle,r  schedule,  or  raise  in  price  the 

b”'“  “P“  fro»  the 

on  fclS  ! “ **'>“ shore,  tlm  only  hook, 

gard  af  P i blR  f°-  Uoman  Catholic  schools,  they  re- 
Kinf  LTi,  examinatiou  and  experimental  use,  both 
and  also  •/=  , 1 ^st  elementary  series  in  the  language, 

National™ duX^  education  in  any  Possible  scbeme 

“ I have,  &c., 

«T,  “(Signed),  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes. 

-the  Secretary,  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education.” 

his  opiMcmSf  V JP*  ®t°b:es  1851,  giving  of  course 
1 on  and  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  Poor 


School  Committee  upon  those  books?— I think  that  is  Feb.  n 
an  appeal  ad  misericordiam  to  the  Government  not  — 
to  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  of  getting  the  Irish  His  Eminence 
National  school  books  very  cheap ; they  state  that  the  Sa[,dinal 
congregations  are  poor,  that  they  can  get  no  other  ^ en- 
books  at  so  low  a price.  They  say  there  is  no  other 
regular  series  of  books  published  as  yet  and  adapted 
for  National  schools. 

27115.  It  says  more  than  that ; it  says  they  regard 
those  books,  after  much  examination  and  experimental 
use,  both  as  being  per  se  the  best  elementary  series  in 
the  language,  and  also  as  most  suitable  for  education  in 
any  possible  scheme  of  National  education  ? — I do  not 
undertake  to  defend  all  the  statements  that  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  may  have  made ; but 
there  is  one  thing  in  their  case  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  They  were  asking  for  books  for  schools  of  a 
denominational  character,  in  which  religious  works  are 
used,  and  religion  is  made  the  basis  of  all  education, 
and  in  which  masters  and  Inspectors  are  Catholics’ 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  Catholic! 

If  there  was  little  about  religion  in  our  National 
school  books,  or  anything  wrong  in  them,  the  general 
teaching  would  meet  the  evil.  In  our  schools  the  case 
is  quite  different,  as  religion  is  banished  from  them, 
and  no  religious  works  are  allowed.  I will  add  that 
the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  seems  to  act 
cautiously  enough.  They  say  first  that  they  are  very 
desirous  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  Irish  National  school 
books,  because  they  are  cheap  and  their  people  are 
poor;  and  because  if  those  books  be  taken  from  them 
they  would  have  to  recur  to  worse  books.  Perhaps  in 
1851  no  cheap  series  of  Catholic  books  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  books  published  for  Protestant  schools 
could  scarcely  be  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Commit- 
tee. I am  sorry  I have  not  here  some  of  the  series 
of  books  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  They  are  filled  with  attacks  on 
Catholicity.  The  Irish  National  books  have  plenty 
of  errors  in  them.  They  open  the  way  to  the  in- 
troduction of  false  teaching,  and  a great  deal  of 
Catholic  doctrine  which  ought  to  be  taught  is  omitted. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  better  than  many  other 
books,  which  teach  positive  errors,  and  attack  Ca- 
tholics openly.  I think  it  must  have  been  on  that 
ground  that  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  was 
so  anxious  about  those  books.  But  I do  not  look  on 
myself  as  obliged  to  agree  with  that  document  or  to 
defend  it,  but  the  gentleman  who  lias  signed  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  able  to  tell  what  his  own  opinions 
and  views  were  upon  the  case. 

27116.  I do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  enter  into  any 
argument  or  discussion  with  your  Eminence.  I should 
be.  afraid  to  do  so  ? — Not  at  all;  lam  only  stating  my 
opinion.  I cannot  speak  for  the  English  committee. 

27117.  I will  just  put  this  question  to  your  Emi- 
nence, and  I do  it  with  all  respect.  Suppose  that  the 
suggestion  of  your  Eminence,  that  these  books  should 

be  carried  out  to  the  Atlantic,  had  been  made ? 

Well,  that  is  my  opinion ; I don’t  expect  any  one  else  to 
adopt  it. 

27118.  The  Poor  School  Committee  would  express 
themselves  more  strongly ; they  would  say,  “ don’t  de- 
stroy those  books”?— The  Poor  School  Committee  would 
have  agreed  with  me,  if  they  , thought  that  by  doing  so 
they  could  get  a good  Catholic  series  of  books.  My 
opinion  is  that  our  National  school  books  prevented 
us  from  having  good  Catholic  books,  and  contributed 
to  keep  our  children  in  ignorance  of  many  tilings  they 
ought  to  know,  putting  them  at  the  same  time  in  the 
way  of  learning  error  and  false  doctrine. 

27119.  Your  Eminence  has  referred  to  the  state  of 
education  in  the  different  continental  states.  I under- 
stood you  to  refer  to  Austria,  and  to  have  stated  that 
since  the  revolution  in  that  country  there  might  have 
been  some  change  ? — I do  not  know  what  change  they 
have  made  since  the  revolution ; you  know  it  is  a very 
modern  thing ; but  I know  that  as  far  back  as  186 1 tlie 
Protestants  got  denominational  schools  and  colleo-es  for 
themselves  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
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27120.  The  Commission  has  wiitten,  and  got  the 
latest  information  from  Austria,  and  I hold  a transla- 
tion, which  I think  will  be  found  to  be  correct,  and  I 
will  just  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  sections  1 — I do  not 
know  particulars  about  their  present  position ; I know 
they  are  all  in  a very  excited  state  in  Austria ; I know 
there  is  a great  deal  of  revolutionary  spirit  there  at 
present ; and  I should  not  be  surprised  if  they  would  do 
very  extraordinary  things. 

27121.  This  is  signed  by  the  Emperor,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ? — I know 
that  the  laws  regarding  the  church,  marriage,  and 
other  important  religious  matters,  have  been  changed. 
27122.  (Reads):— 

•‘Law  of  the  2.5th  May,  1868,  whereby  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  the  relations  of  the  school  to  the 
church  are  established. 

“ In  force  for  all  kingdoms  and  lands  represented  in  the 
Reichsrath. 

“ With  approval  of  the  houses  of  the  lleichsrathl  hereby 
establish  the  following  law  : — 

“ 1.  The  supreme  direction  and  supervision  over  the 
whole  department  of  instruction  and  education,  belongs  to 
the  State,  and  will  be  exercised  by  the  authorities  who  will 
be  legally  appointed  thereto. 

“ 2.  Giving  this  right  to  supervision,  the  care,  conduct, 
and  immediate  supervision  of  religious  instruction  and  reli- 
gious exercises  for  the  pupils  of  different  religions  remains 
with  and  is  left  to  the.  several  religious  communities. 

“The  instruction  in  all  subjects  other  than  religion  in  all 
such  schools  is  independent  of  the  influence  of  any  Church 
or  religious  community. 

“ 3.  The  schools  and  educational  institutions  wholly  or  in 
part  founded  or  sustained  by  the  state,  by  a province,  or  by 
a commune,  are  available  to  all  citizens  of  the  state,  without 
any  regal'd  to  dillcrencc  of  religious  belief. 

“ 4.  Every  Church  and  religious  community  is  free  to 
establish  and  maintain  from  its  own  funds  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  their  own  particular  creeds. 

“ Such  schools  are.  however  subject  to  the  laws  on  edu- 
cation, and  can  claim  recognition  as  places  of  public 
instruction  only  when  all  legal  conditions  for  acquiring  those 
rights  have  been  complied  with. 

“5.  The  utilizing  of  schools  and  places  of  instruction  for 
the  members  of  particular  creeds  is  not.  refused  to  the 
members  of  other  creeds  by  anything  in  this  law. 

“6.  The  offices  of  teachers  in  any  of  the  schools  or  places 
of  instruction  designated  in  section  3 are  accessible  equally 
to  all  citizens  of  thfe  state  who  have  proved  their  capability 
in  the  manner  laid  down  by  the  law”  ? 

Though  that  law  sanctions  much  that  is  wrong,  I see 
there  is  a certain  sort  of  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  that  law.  I suppose 
that  is  a very  late  law  ? 

27123.  It  is  of  the  25tlr  of  May,  18G8  ? — Since  that 
time  the  Arrstrian  deputies  have  made  a law  against 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  marriage — at  least  exempt- 
ing the  people  from  contracting  marriage  in  a religious 
way ; and  they  have  made  several  other  laws  quite  in 
a spirit  of  hostility  to  religion ; but  I do  not  think  the 
people  of  England  or  the  people  of  Ireland  are  prepared 
as  yet  to  banish  religion  altogether  from  the  country. 

27124.  I hope  not? — I hope  we  shall  never  see  the 
day  when  that  will  take  place ; but  I am  afraid  there 
is  a party  in  Austria  that  wovdd  do  so ; but  I would 
not  be  guided,  at  all  events,  by  their  decrees,  and  would 
not  care  if  they  were  even  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor ; 
he  has  no  reponsibility  according  to  the  constitutional 
form  introduced  at  present;  it  is  the  minister,  and 
it  is  a Protestant  minister  that  signs  that  decree — I 
suppose  Mr.  Baron  Beust. 

27125.  We  have  a maxim  in  our  own  country  that 
the  queen  and  the  king  can  do  no  wrong? — And  it  is 
now  the  same  in  Austria. 

27126.  You  have  referred  to  the  Belfast  Academic 
Institute  and  the  report  upon  that ; that  place  was  one 
of  the  first  almost  in  Ireland  in  which  the  mixed  system 
was  introduced ; and  you  have  referred,  I think,  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Cooke? — I.  have  not  my  papers  with 
me  now,  but  I have  copied  accurately  from  the  Govern- 
ment examination  what  Dr.  Cooke  said ; and  I think 
he  spoke  as  strongly  as  anyone  could,  and  as  well, 
about  the  dangers  of  mixed  education.  I was  quite 
pleased  with  his  observations. 


27127.  Is  your  Eminence  aware  that  some  very 
distinguished  members  of  the  Irish  bench  received  then- 
education  at  the  Belfast  Academic  Institute? — I have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  some  very  distinguished  men 
received  their  education  there ; but  I should  like  to 
know  where  they  got  their  religion. 

27128.  I might  perhaps  be  able  to  answer  that? It 

would  not  have  been  there — it  would  not  have  been  at 
the  Belfast  Institute,  I suppose. 

27129.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Lord 
Chancellor  O’Hagan  was  educated  at  the  Belfast 
Institute  ? — Well,  I was  educated  at  a Quaker’s  school  • 
so  Daniel  was  safe  in  the  lions’  den  : there  is  no  end 
of  miracles. 

27130.  And  his  predecessor,  Lord  Chancellor  Napier, 
was  also  educated  there.  One  of  them,  I believe,  a 
conscientious  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  an  equally 
conscientious  member  of  the  Established  Church?-! 
Some  of  the  very  best  men  have  been  educated,  in 
case  of  necessity,  in  Protestant  schools.  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Basil  were  educated  in  a pagan  school  with 
Julian  the  apostate.  Occasionally  one  person  will  pass 
safe  through  danger,  but  if  the  multitude  be  exposed 
to  the  same  risk,  the  loss  will  be  great.  You  cannot 
draw  an  argument  from  individuals  where  there  is  a 
question  of  a whole  country.  Individuals  may  escape 
from  the  gi-eatest  dangers,  but  masses  of  people  ex- 
posed to  the  same  risks  would  sustain  great  losses. 

Suppose  there  was  a law  made  now 

27131.  We  can  only  argue  from  what  we  know, 
and  when  we  find  that  men  of  high  eminence  in  gene- 
ral attainments  pass  through  these  without  receiving 
any  harm,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  they  are  not 
so  very  dangerous  ? — It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  as  some 
individuals  have  passed  safe  through  mixed  colleges, 
it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  do  so. 

27132.  But  seeing  that  Lord  Chancellor's  O’Hagan 
and  Napier,  and  Judges  Hayes  and  O’Brien,  two  on 
each  side — two  Roman  Catholics  and  two  Protestants 
— have  been  educated  there? — If  there  were  200  I 
would  not  alter  my  opinion.  I would  not  be  guided 
by  individual  cases  at  all  where  there  is  a question  of 
a nation.  Then  we  should  ask  if  two  have  escaped 
the  danger,  how  many  have  perished  in  it  ? Qui  emit 
periculum,  says  the  Scripture,  in  eo  peribit. 

27133.  Your  Eminence  has  referred  to  the  school 
history  by  Mr.  Gleig ; may  I ask  does  your  Eminence 
know  what  books  on  history  are  used  in  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  Ireland? — Well,  I have  seen  the  Christian  Brothers 
history  taken  from  Fredet,  and  I think  it  is  very  good : 
but  it  is  written  for  Catholics  and  not  for  Protestants. 

27134.  Do  you  know  the  history  by  Townsend 
Young,  ll.d.,  written  for  the  use  of  Catholic  youth?— 
Probably  I have  seen  it.  I do  not  know  who  the  author 
is,  and  I think  he  must  have  written  under  a feigned 
name.  I never  saw  the  book  in  any  of  our  schools. 

27135.  May  I ask  your  Eminence  what  you  under- 
stand by  Roman  Catholic  children  being  induced  to 
frequent  Protestant  schools  or  Protestant  children 
being  induced  to  frequent  Catholic  schools  by  “ unlaw- 
ful means ” — what  do  you  designate  unlawful  means? 
— Suppose  a man  was  proprietor  of  a factory  in  Belfas  > 
a merchant,  or  manufacturer,  and  that  he  were  to  tell 
the  Roman  Catholic  people,  who  were  employed  ui  lus 
factory,  “ If  you  do  not  send  your  children  to  my 
school,  which  is  a proselytizing  school,  I will  dismiss 
you  from  my  service."  Suppose  a landlord  having  a 
similar  school  were  to  say  to  a poor  tenant,  “ Unie 
you  send  your  children  to  my  school,  I will  r®®°. 
you  from  my  estate,  or  give  you  no  employment  ; 
both  cases  the  persons  concerned  would  employ  u 
ful  means  to  promote  proselytism.  i 

27136.  But  does  your  Eminence  mean  the  w 
“ unlawful  ” only  in  a moral  sense  ? — In  a moral  sen  > 
I am  not  speaking  about  statute  law.  The  person 
ferred  to  would  be  perhaps  justified  in  law,  bu  no 
science  or  in  justice. 


17137.  Do  I understand  your  Eminence  to^J^ 


no  teacher,  being  a Roman  Catholic,  should  be  appom  ^ 
without  the  licence  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  dioc 
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which  he  belongs? — I did  not  say  anything  like  that,  rule,  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  teachers  should  Feb.  24  1869 
l do  not  think  I ever  gave  a licence  to  any  teacher,  be  tided,  and  then  judged  by  their  results.  ~ ’ 

nor  have  I ever  required  any  teacher  to  apply  to  me  27147.  Supposing  that  the  project  which  I under-  His  Eminence 
for  a licence.  stand  your  Eminence  veiy  much  advocates  were  rvjjlinal 

27138.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a veto  by  adopted — namely,  that  the  teachers  should  be  trained  CU' 
the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  upon  the  appointment  of  a in  model  schools,  or  other  large  schools  not  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  teacher  ?— What  I meant  to  say  is,  Commissioners,  do  you  think  that  they  should,  before 
if  the  teacher  were  a man  who  held  doctrines  con-  going  to  teach  generally,  receive  from  the  Board  in 
trary  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  I would  exclude  Dublin,  from  a Board  of  examiners  of  some  kind  or 
him  from  the  right  of  teaching  in  a Catholic  school ; other,  as  trained  teachers,  certificates  of  competency? — 
if  the  teacher  were  a man  who  gave  scandal,  if  he  were  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  bad  in  that  in  itself, 
a drunkard,  or  if  he  were  corrupt  in  his  morals  I and  the  training  schools  could  give  certificates  of  pro- 
would  equally  exclude  him  from  teaching  in  any  ficiency  which  would  have  great  weight. 

Catholic  school ; a veto  of  this  kind  should  be  granted  27148.  As  to  secular  teaching? — I would  let  the 
to  the  clergy.  certificates  be  a private  matter,  not  a State  affair.  I 

27139.  I am  speaking  of  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  think  the  Government  could  secure  the  appointment  of 
in  a Roman  Catholic  school  ? — I am  speaking  also  of  good  teachers  without  having  recourse  to  that  system, 
a Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  a Roman  Catholic  school.  There  is  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  examining,  and 

I say  if  a.  Roman  Catholic  teacher  were  appointed  to  a giving  certificates,  and  appointing  examiners,  and 
Roman  Catholic  school,  and  if  I discovered  that  he  everything  of  that  kind.  Such  a system  cannot  be 
was  a drunkard,  or  that  he  was  a corrupt,  immoral  man,  carried  out  without  great  expense,  and  increasing 
that  he  was  a blasphemer,  or  that  he  had  committed  Government  officials  without  necessity.  When 
any  public  offence  which  would  be  a source  of  scandal  managers  wish  to  employ  a person  for  a school,  let 
to  the  pupils,  I would  put  a veto  upon  him,  or  I would  them  see  his  testimonials  and  inquire  about  his  quali- 
close  the  school  sooner  than  let  him  teach  children.  ideations  afterwards.  When  the  teacher  has  been  a 

27140.  That  was  not  what  I meant  exactly  ; but  while  in  the  school  let  the  results  be  looked  to,  and 
would  you  say  this — would  the  fact  of  his  being  a Roman  an  Inspector  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  he  is  a 
Catholic,  not  subject,  so  far  as  your  Eminence  knows,  competent  teacher  or  not.  There  is  another  obser- 
to  any  ecclesiastical  censure,  be  sufficient  to  warrant  vation,  if  you  allow  me  to  make  it,  and  it  is  this : 
you  in  allowing  the  children  of  your  diocese  to  attend  Those  who  pass  the  best  examinations  and  get  diplo- 
the  school  where  such  a teacher  is  ? — A man  may  be  mas  most  readily  are  oftentimes  the  very  worst 

free  from  ecclesiastical  censures  and  not  fit  to  be  a teachers ; they  have  their  thoughts  fixed  on  situations 

teacher.  Hence  the  manager  of  the  school  must  in-  in  which  they  could  get  on  in  the  world ; they  look 
quire  into  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  examine  on  a poor  school  as  a bar  to  their  advancement,  and 

the  recommendations  he  brings.  Experience  will  sup-  having  a high  idea  of  their  own  acquirements  they 

ply  the  rest.  If  the  manager  finds  the  teacher  a good,  think  it  very  irksome  to  teach  the  very  first  rudi- 
proper  man,  he  will  retain  him,  and  if  he  finds  him  a ments,  the  first  principles  of  education  to  jioor 
bad  man  he  will  turn  him  out ; but  as  to  giving  them  children. 

a licence,  I do  not  think  we  have  any  such  thing  at  27149.  Your  Eminence  does  not  certainly  disas- 
all.  I know  I never  heard  of  a licence  given  to  any  sociate  high  secular  attainments  from  the  power  of 
teacher  in  Dublin.  Formerly  the  authorities  of  the  teaching  ? — Certainly  not,  but  where  poor  children  are 
Protestant  Church  used  to  give  licences  to  Catholics  to  to  be  taught  the  lowest  elements  of  letters,  all  the 
teach ; latterly  that  is  given  up.  teachers  ought  not  to  be  required  to  have  high  secular 

27141.  Your  Eminence  does  not  approve  of  that  attainments,  and  if  they'  be  required  to  have  them, 
being  necessary  ? — I am  quite  convinced  licences  are  they  may  not  unite  with  them  the  power  of  teaching, 
not  necessary,  but  care  must  be  used  to  secure  good  27150.  Is  there  not  a great  variety  of  grades  from 
and  moral  teachers.  the  lowest  class  of  our  trained  teachers  upwards,  from 

27142.  Does  your  Eminence  object  to  teachers  the  second  of  third  up  to  the  first  of  first? — What  I 

trained  elsewhere  than  in  the  schools  of  the  Commis-  meant  was  that  I think  that  some  of  the  first  class  of 

sioners  being  obliged  to  submit  to  examinations  by  first  may  not  be  the  best  teachers.  If  a man  be 
parties  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  professors,  sufficiently  instructed,  though  he  may  not  attain  to 

and  others,  in  order  to  test  their  competency  for  teach-  every  high  branch  of  learning,  he  may  be  an  excellent 

ing,  and  that  they  may  obtain  certificates  accordingly?  teacher.  There  is  another  thing  which  it  has  not 

—1  would  judge  of  them  by  the  results  of  their  teaching,  occurred  tome  to  mention  before.  I think  the  re- 

II  the  persons  referred  to  proved  by  results  that  they  quirements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National  schools 

were  good  teachers  I would  let  them  go  on.  If  the  ought  not  to  be  too  great.  I would  teach  the  children 

results  were  not  good  I would  suspend  the  public  grant  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule 

o such  schools,  and  let  them  either  get  fit  teachers  or  of  three  and  practice ; and  I would  give  them  a 

depend  on  their  own  resources.  . practical  and  well-founded  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 

1 143.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  a and  duties  of  religion,  and  some  little  account  of  the 

cm  lhcate  of  competency  for  a teacher  ? — I think  the  history  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  Church  ; I would  not 

country  would  be  better  off  without  so  many  certifi-  compel  them  to  enter  into  discussions  on  grammar  or 

"?uhl  llc>4  require  certificates.  the  Greek  roots,  or  mammalia  and  marsupiata,  and 

-(144.  So  many!  I only  ask  for  one? — But  I other  classes  of  animals,  and  similar  questions  that  are 
oppose  you  would  introduce  a general  system  of  not  necessary  for  the  poor  people.  Too  high  an  educa- 
certiiicates  for  every^  class  of  teachers.  tion  will  make  the  poor  oftentimes  discontented,  and 

' r°  ^ i 1ues^on  was,  whether  or  not,  in  the  will  unsuit  them  for  following  the  plough  or  for  using 
» o 0 a teacher  trained  elsewhere  than  in  the  school  the  spade,  or  for  hammering  iron,  or  for  building  walls, 
to  ] .10,  “ommis?loners>  your  Eminence  would  object  The  poor  ought  to  be  educated  with  a view  to  the  place 
enn  ISf  0 . to  submit  to  an  examination  by  they  hold  in  society',  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
be  W ? 9 Pities,  in  order  that  his  competency  might  them  to  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  literature 
es'eu  j—  There  is  no  religious  objection  against  such  and  science. 
nurrema  r ’ ^ is  better  for  the  general  27151.  Your  Eminence  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 

duel fl ,eS 4°  ep “cation  that  there  should  not  be  intro-  that  the  Irish  peasant  should  not  be  taught  in  such  a 
27Ur  T 11S  fl°lmt'7  aDy  systeul  of  certificates.  way  as  to  afford  him  an  impetus  as  it  were  for  putting 

hr" matt  col)tiue  my  observation  altogether  to  secu-  himself  forward  and  rising  up  to  a higher  grade  of 

0fv-  ls— -and  it  is  not  at  all  in  a religious  point  society,  and  that  he  should  be  taught  merely' as  a hewer 

nothin^  + " j , t*ie  Commissioners  as  a body  have  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water? — There  are  several  mil- 
pointof  ■ °rrMy  objections  are  not  in  a religious  lions  of  poor  people  in  Ireland  and  out  of  these  there 
PHC]le]„V1,e'v  ®™er-  Religion  does  not  decide  whether  will  not  be  500  that  will  ever  rise  to  any  distinction 
s 101111  be  examined,  but  I think,  as  a general  in  literature ; and  I would  not  render  education  unfit 

7 T 
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Feb.  24, 1869.  for  the  majority  in  order  to  give  a very  small  minority 
— 7 a chance  of  getting  on.  If  there  were  a thousand 

Carilinal'61110  children  in  a school,  and  five  or  six  displayed  great 
Cullen.  talent,  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  introduce  a system 
unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  995  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  talent  of  a miserable  minority  % 

27152.  Is  it  a necessary  consequence  that  if  you 
afford  facility  to  one  man,  you  must  keep  another  down 
andlet  theotherbe  neglected  ? — I would  not  keep  anyone 
down  at  all.  I would  give  a good  education  in  the 
rudiments  to  all.  But,  if  any  were  likely  to  excel,  I 
would  not  change  the  character  of  the  schools  for  their 
interest.  Let  them  try  to  get  into  higher  schools. 
And  I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  poor  schools  of  such  a character  as  to  prepare  the 
pupils  to  be  lawyers  or  doctors,  or  poets,  or  historians. 
If  they  be  prepared  to  be  ploughmen  and  spadesmen, 
and  smiths  and  masons,  I think  that  will  be  the  proper 
preparation  for  the  bulk  5f  the  people. 

27 1 53.  But  “poeta  nasdtur,  non  fit  ” your  Eminence 
recollects  ; we  cannot  educate  poets  ? — According  to 
Horace,  poets  must  be  well  trained  and  well  instructed, 
just  like  other  classes,  but  I am  afraid  that  there  will 
not  be  many  poets  in  our  poor  schools. 

27154.  I understand  your  Eminence  objects  to  the 
mixture  and  the  style  of  education  given  in  the  model 
schools? — I object  to  have  the  children  of  the  rich 
supported  by  the  State  in  model  schools. 

27155.  Allow  me  to  read  a passage  taken  from  a 
report  of  Mr.  Kaye  Shuttleworth  : — 

“ In  Bavaria  I found  the  same  proofs  of  the  excellence 
of  the  primary  schools.  I remember  particularly  a visit  to 
one  school  in  Munich,  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  all,  for  all  the  schools  in  that  State  are  remarkably 
good.  When  I entered  I did  not  know  anything  about  the 
children,  or  to  what  ranks  of  society  they  belonged.  The 
appearance  of  all  was  so  clean,  respectable,  and  orderly,  that 
I imagined  they  were  all  children  of  tradespeople.  I 
therefore  asked  the  teacher  to  tell  me  what  their  parents 
were.  He  answered  1 the  two  boys  you  see  here  are  the  sons 
of  counts ; yonder  is  the  child  of  a tradesman  ; there  is  the 
son  of  a peasant,  there  a son  of  one  of  the  Court  servants 
and  so  he  continued  to  point  out  others  who  were  the 
children  of  professional  men,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c.  I 
then  said — ‘Have  you  any  here  whose  parents  are  so  poor 
as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  anything  for  their  education,  and 
who  are  consequently  dependent  on  (he  town  charity  for 
their  instruction  ’ ?• — ‘ Oh,  yes,  ’ he  immediately  answered  ; 

‘ the  one  you  see  yonder,  ’ pointing  to  a very  clean  and 
respectable  looking  child,  1 is  one,  and  there  is  another and 
so  lie  continued  to  single  out  several  others,  who  were  paid 
for  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  very  fact 
of  the  children  of  such  different  classes  of  society  being 
mingled  together  in  the  same  school  will  serve  to  prove  to 
any  unprejudiced  mind  the  excellence  of  the  schools  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  civilization  of  the  poorer  classes  ; for  if 
the  schools  were  not  good  enough  for  the  rich  and  noble,  or 
if  the  poor  children  were  as  rude  and  unrefined  as  the  children 
who  frequent  our  ragged  schools  in  England,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  richer  parents  would  not  allow  their  children 
to  attend  the  same  classes  with  them.  The  same  association 
of  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  takes  place  to  even  a 
greater  degree  in  Switzerland.” 

Now,  does  your  Eminence  believe  that  the  confining 
of  schools  exclusively  to  the  poor,  without  any  inter- 
mingling of  better  grades,  is  a desirable  thing  in  a country 
where  there  ought  to  be  common  feeling  of  citizenship 
and  a common  feeling  of  love  permeating  through  all 
classes  and  binding  one  to  another  in  a harmonious 
cement? — My  opinion  is  that  a school  like  that  which 
you  describe  would  be  good  neither  for  the  rich  nor  for 
the  poor.  I am  persuaded  that  there  always  has 
been  and  always  wall  be  to  the  end  of  the  world,  a 
great  distinction  between  rich  and  pool-,  and  I think 
that  the  rich  ought  to  get  one  sort  of  education  and 
the  poor  ought  to  get  another  sort.  Each  class  ought 
to  be  educated  for  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  have 
to  move.  If  I had  the  care  of  the  son  of  a nobleman 
I should  be  very  sorry  to  put  him  into  the  school 
described  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth.  If  I had  the  care  of 
a number  of  poor  children,  having  taught  them  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher,  and  especially  their  catechism, 
I would  send  them  out  to  the  country  to  loam  to  spin 
and  to  dig,  or  to  become  apprentices  to  a carpenter  or 


a smith,  or  a tailor  or  shoemaker,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  their  after  life,  but  I would  not  put  them  into 
that  school  to  learn  to  live  like  gentlemen,  and  to 
pretend  to  things  to  which  they  never  could  attain 
27156.  You  referred  to  an  unfair  position  of  nuns 
in  convent  schools — that  they  are  paid  less  than  what 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to.  Is  your  lordship  aware 
that  the  ladies  in  convent  schools  themselves  are  not 
paid,  but  that  the  money  is  paid  to  the  superioress  of 
the  community,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  is  ex- 
ceptional with  respect  to  those  schools,  inasmuch  as  in 
all  other  schools  they  require  the  persons  to  be  trained 
with  a certificate  of  classification,  to  receive  an  allow- 
ance ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  exception  in  favour 
of  the  nuns.  The  superioress  of  the  convent  acts  as 
manager,  and  it  is  the  right  of  the  manager  in  every 
case  to  receive  the  payment  from  the  Board. 

27157.  It  is  only  the  manager’s  hand  through  which 
the  money  passes  to  tl^e  teacher;  the  parties  who  actually 
teach  in  convent  schools  receive  no  money,  if  I am  in- 
formed rightly — your  Eminence  will  know  better  than  I 
do  ? — In  every  case  in  regard  to  nuns  it  is  to  the  mana«er 
that  the  money  goes,  not  to  the  teachers,  and  then  the 
manager  hands  it  to  the  teachers.  Well,  in  this  case 
the  teachers  and  the  superioress  all  constitute  one  com- 
munity— one  society — and  they  agree  to  manage  that 
money  in  a certain  way.  They  give  the  money  to  the 
poor  children  or  employ  it  in  some  way  to  promote 
public  education,  ancl  I think  in  that  way  there  ou<dit 
to  be  no  exception  made  against  them  or  to  their 
detriment. 

27158.  All  schools  at  first  were  put  under  the  capita- 
tion allowance  ? — Ancl  the  convent  schools  then  got  as 
much  as  others,  and  things  remained  so  until  1839. 

27159.  They  remained  in  the  same  way;  but  other 
schools  agreed  to  have  the  teachers  trained.  The  ladies 
of  the  convents  would  not  submit  to  training,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  receive  now  the  salary  which  in 
other  schools  an  ordinary  teacher  would  ? — In  regard 
to  other  teachers,  training  is  not  required. 

27160.  Classified? — Other  teachers  are  classified. 
But  I think  if  the  nuns  teach  well,  nothing  ought  to 
be  done  to  put  them  in  a position  worse  than  that  of 
other  teachers.  The  results  of  their  teaching  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  excellent.  They  render  great  service 
to  the  country.  It  would  be  a financial  or  an  econom- 
ical advantage  to  the  counti-y  if  there  were  mom  nuns 
and  more  convents  in  it,  and  I think  no  restraints  ought 
to  be  put  on  them  or  the  Christian  Brothers,  but  rather 
that  every  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  them. 

27161.  Your  Eminence  referred  to  the  rules  that 
were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  National  Board 
with  respect  to  the  attendance  at  religious  instruction. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  read  to  you  the  last  rule  made 
on  the  subject,  and  to  ask  your  Eminence  whether  you 
consider  that  it  affords  a sufficient  protection  against 
any  proselytizing  effort — 

“ No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians 
as  a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance 
during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher 
giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic  ; and  no  pupil 
who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman 
Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during 
the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving 
such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further,  no 
pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the 
time  of  any  religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or 
guardians  object.  Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any 
parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his  desire  that  his  child 
should  receive  any  particular  religious  instruction,  and  shall 
record  such  desire  in  a book  to  be  provided  in  the  school 
when  necessary  for  that  purpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not 
apply  to  the  time  during  which  such  religious  instruction 
only  is  given.  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be  signed  with 
the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  lie  visits  the 
school.  Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
voked by  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  shall  thereupon  become 
inoperative.” 

The  effect  of  that  being  that  no  child,  without  the  ex- 
press written  direction  of  the  parent,  can  attend  to 
any  religious  instruction  given  by  a man  of  an  opp0- 
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site  religion-  Does  that  satisfy  you? — No;  it  does  tant? — If  he  do  so  he  sacrifices  his  conscience.  The  Feb.  >4,  1869. 
not  satisfy  me.  parent,  if  he  be  rea-lly  a Catholic,  believes  there  is  only  . — - 

27162.  May  I ask  what  alteration  you  would  sug-  one  true  faith,  and  by  registering  his  child  a Protestant  5is  j?minenoe 
gest  ? — Make  the  school  denominational,  the  simplest  he  consents  that  his  child  shall  profess  a religion  Cullen 
answer  at  all.  If  you  make  the  schools  denomina-  which  he  believes  to  be  false.  The  principles  of 
tional,  we  will  not  be  splitting  hairs  any  longer.  Catholics  compel  them  to  act  in  one  particular  way. 

27163.  Then,  I understand  that  no  possible  arrange-  Those  who  think  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
ment  of  the  mixed  system  will  remove  the  apprehen-  another,  and  that  every  one  has  a right  to  select  a 
sions  that  your  Eminence  entertains  on  the  subject  ? — religion  for  himself,  cannot  take  much  interest  in  the 
Nothing  else  than  the  establishment  of  a denomina-  religion  of  their  children  ; they  ought  indeed  to  let  the 
tional  system  will  remove  my  apprehensions.  I am  children  choose  for  themselves  ; but  Catholics  cannot 
for  the  introduction  of  a denominational  system  for  all  consistently  with  their  religious  principles  act  in  this 
classes,  most  decidedly.  way. 

27164.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — You  have  allowed  that  27169.  Judge  Morris. — Your  Eminence  I believe 
in  some  cases  there  might  be  schools  which  you  objects  in  limine  to  a secular  education  which  is  not 
would  be  obliged  to  tolerate,  in  which  the  children  combined  with  religious  instruction  ? — I think  educa- 
would  be  mixed  in  faith ; in  such  a case  as  that,  would  tion,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  ought  to  provide  for 
not  this  regulation  be  sufficient.  If  the  proviso  were  the  whole  existence  of  man ; it  ought  to  give  him  a 
left  out,  and  it  were  absolutely  forbidden  that  a teacher  good  secular  instruction,  to  prepare  him  for  his  duties 
should  give  religious  instruction  to  any  child  not  of  in  this  world,  and  good  religious  instruction  to  pro- 
Iris  own  faith? — Whilst  the  mixture  continues  it  is  vide  for  the  interests  of  eternity.  That  is  my  humble 
hard  to  prevent  the  religion  of  children  to  be  interfered  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

with  if  the  master  were  of  a different  religion.  The  27170.  And  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  classes 
proviso  referred  to  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  of  Christians  at  all  events  ? — I quoted  here  yes- 

but  did  not  succeed.  The  teacher  might  get  the  parents  terday  the  opinions  of  Milton  and  Locke,  and  several 
to  sign  the  permission  to  assist  at  his  religious  in-  English  statesmen ; of  Guizot,  a French  Protes- 
struction  without  knowing  what  they  were  doing.  tant  writer;  of  Portalis,  who  was  minister  of  instruc- 

27165.  But  my  proposition  went  to  abolishing  that  tion  under  Bonaparte ; Raumer,  who  was  minister  in 
proviso,  and  instead  of  it  to  forbid  the  teacher  absolutely  Prussia.  These  writers  and  statesmen,  though  of  differ- 

to  give  religious  instruction  to  any  child  not  of  his  own  ent  religions  and  of  different  countries  and  politics,  all 

faith  ? — If  there  be  any  case  whex-e  a mixed  school  is  agree  in  admitting,  that  withoxitreligion  education  would 

necessary,  such  a prohibition  ought  to  be  enacted.  If  rather  be  a scourge  to  a country  than  anything  else, 
you  provide  that  the  master  shall  not  teach  anything  27171.  And  that  being  applicable  to  all  classes,  of 
but  his  own  x-eligion  to  the  children  of  his  own  cx-eed  in  Christians  at  least,  is  it  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  those 
the  school,  and  that  if  thex-e  be  children  of  any  other  who  profess  the  Catholic  religioxx,  in  which  there  is 
religious  persuasion,  they  shall  leave  the  school  when  so  much  of  dogmatic  teaching  ? — Cei-tainly ; I made 
he  gives  religious  instruction,  there  would  be  some  that  observation  also.  I stated  that  the  Catholic 
safeguard  against  direct  proselytism ; that  is,  I think,  church  teaches  several  great  mysteries ; for  example, 
what  was  intexxded  in  the  beginning  of  this  system,  the  Trinity,  the  ineax-nation  and  death  of  our  Lord, 
but  was  never  properly  carried  out.  I must  add  that,  the  real  presence  in  the  blessed  Eucharist,  and  many 
even  supposing  that  this  prohibition  wex-e  introduced,  other  things,  which  are  very  difficult  in  themselves, 
teachers  could  still,  by  example,  insinxxation,  or  other-  aixd  which,  xxnless  deeply  impx'essed  xxpon  the  minds  of 
wise,  injure  the  faith  of  chilch’en  differing  from  them  childx'en,  will  not  be  remembei-ed  or  professed  in  after 
in  religion,  and  I would  not  approve  it  as  a sixfficient  days.  Besides  there  are  a great  many  practices  not 
protection  for  Catholics.  easily  observed  : — fasting,  hearing  Mass,  going  to  con- 

27166.  Mi-.  Gibson. — Would  you  go  on  so  far  fession,  obsex-ving  other  laws  of  thechux-ch;  all  these 
as  to  say  that  a pax-ent  should  not  be  allowed  to  things  appear  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  and,  unless 
authorize  a teacher  to  give  religious  instruction  to  his  children,  be  accustomed  to  them  from  earliest  years 
child? — It  depends  upon  the  px-inciples  of  the  parent,  they  will  never  attend  to  them  aftex-wax-ds. 

If  the  parent  believes  that  onex-eligion  is  as  good  as  27172.  That  necessity  thex-efox-e  which  is  so  pecu- 
another,  probably  he  would  not  trouble  himself  at  all  liarly  applicable  in  the  case  of  Catholics  generally,  is 
about  what  religion  his  children  were  being  taught,  it  not  also  more  peculiax-ly  necessax-y  in  the  children  of 
If  the  parent  were  a Roman  Catholic,  and  believed  the  poor  who  have  so  little  oppoi-tunities  of  any  teaclx- 
there  was  only  one  tx-ue  faith,  he  would  violate  his  ing? — Certainly;  and  that  is  tlxe  reason  I am  so  strong 
conscience  if  he  allowed  his  children  to  learn  the  prin-  in  favour  of  denominational  education,  because  then 
cxples  of  any  other  religion  or  of  any  other  persuasion,  the  teaching  in  the  schools  would  be  pex-meated 
v\  ex-e  a pex-son  to  say  that  evex-yone  can  teach  what  with  religion,  and  the  children  who  could  not  be  in- 
rehgion  he  likes,  that  one  x-eligion  is  as  good  as  another,  structed  at  home,  would  be  fully  instructed  in 
t iat  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  what  x-eligion  we  school,  and  would  gx-ow  up  in  tlxe  belief  and  practices 

P'fef; of  their  faith. 

7167.  I am  speaking  of  a parent? — I am  speaking  27173.  That  being  appax-ently  so  rational  a view  of 
°.  a parent,  too.  Suppose  a pax-ent  who  had  no  x-eli-  it,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  gi-eat  opposition  which 
giou  m particular,  who  was  “ unattached,”  as  they  say,  undoubtedly  exists  on  the  part  of  a considerable  por- 
w 10  xeheved  that  one  religion  was  as  good  as  another-,  tion  of  the  prominent  persons  in  this  countx-y? — I 
such  a parent,  acting  according  to  his  own  false  prin-  am  not  aware  that  any  great  opposition  to  the  making 
ip  es,  would  say  that  his  child  might  be  educated  in  of  education  x-eligious  exists  in  this  country ; a gx-eat 
ay  religion.  But,  suppose  the  parent  were  a Roman  number  of  the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  are 
tb it* ru°!  ai  ■ ,c^  ^at  there  is  one  true  Chureh,  that  quite  in  favour  of  education  being  based  upon  x-eligion. 

.1 .5  , 111  , *s  “‘fallible,  and  that  every  Catholic  is  I think  all  the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  and  people 
gec*  to  adhere  to  its  teachings,  I would  say  that  are  imbued  with  the  same  notion. 
a * ,a  l)a,'ent’  permitting  his  childi-en  to  be  trained  in  27174.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a vex-y 
70ll¥  commit  a very  grievous  offetxce  considerable  body  of  the  laity  who  look  upon  this 
m-in  * 1 t • a,  aSa“st  l‘ls  conscience ; that  is  the  denominational  system  being  adopted,  to  say  the  least 
271  fS  m.  n *°  express’  of  with  some  distrust  1— Well,  I am  not  aware  that 

ask  vn  • tp  - ^ease' — -lost  °n  that  point  I wish  to  such  a feeling  exists  among  the  laity — I know  a great 
demand* f ."'f  one  finestion.  Would  not  that  number  of  the  Catholic  laity  and  think  I scax-cely  ever 
Mr  Oil,. 01  • liberty  to  *ke  parent,  for  which  met  anyone  who  declared  himself  for  mixed  education. 

Gowie’ s 7*  1S  C°3ltend“g’  fuHy  mef;  in  case  Mr.  I never  met  a Catholic  gentleman  that  did  not  send 
Parent  w?  an  ^ j allowing  the  Catholic  his  sons  to  Catholic  schools,  and  his  daughters  to  eon- 

li„ious  W1,s  iec  “s  °lnl<l  to_  receive  Protestant  re-  vents  or  other  Catholic  schools.  I never  met  a Pro- 
0 ' nic  10n> to  register  him  at  once  as  a Protes-  testant  gentleman  who  did  not  send  his  sons  and 
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Feb.  24,  1869.  daughters  to  Protestant  schools ; and  I see  that  even 
at  the  last  election  our  candidates  for  parliamentary 
Cardinal*61106  honours  generally  declared  themselves  in  their  addresses 
Cullen.  in  favour  of  denominational  education. 

27175.  I did  not  ask  your  Eminence  whether  there 
were  many  of  the  laity  who  were  in  favour  of  a 
mixed  system  of  education ; but  I asked  you  whether 
you  were  aware  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
laity  who  look  with  some  distrust,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  on  the  proposition 
of  making  the  education  of  the  country  altogether 
denominational,  and  therefore  de  facto  allowing  it 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics? — I am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  great  portion  of  the  laity 
hostile  to  religious  education,  though  there  may  be 
some  few ; and  I am  not  aware  either  that  from  the 
fact  of  education  becoming  denominational  it  should 
necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  If  a good 
Catholic  layman  erected  a school  and  managed  the 
children  properly,  training  them  in  religion  or  get- 
ting others  to  train  them,  and  preserving  their 
morals,  I would  encourage  him  just  as  much  as  if  he 
were  a Catholic  priest.  We  have  several  instances  of 
that  kind. 

27176.  Of  course,  as  a matter  of  fact,  persons  must 
be  employed  in  the  work  of  education  who  are  not 
ecclesiastics ; but,  pray,  in  the  scheme  which  you  have 
sketched  out,  except  so  far  as  this  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, who  are  to  interfere  to  the  extent  only  of 
paying  the  money,  have  not  the  ecclesiastical  body  the 
entire  control? — Oh,  not  at  all,  the  manager  of  the 
school  has  the  whole  control.  The  manager  and  patron 
of  our  schools  are  oftentimes  laymen.  If  they  conducted 
them  properly,  and  let  religion  be  taught,  and  the 
morals  of  the  children  be  provided  for,  no  one  would 
interfere  with  them. 

27177.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  if  they  conduct 
them  properly  ? — Those  to  whom  the  care  of  matters 
relating  to  eternal  salvation  has  been  given — the 
bishops  appointed  by  God  Almighty  to  govern  his 
flock.  “ Go,  teach  ye  all  nations,”  said  our  Lord  to  the 
Apostles,  and  in  them  to  their  successors,  “teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  which  I have  commanded 
you  ; and  behold  I am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world."  In  virtue  of  this  com- 
mission the  bishops  have  a right  to  teach  religious 
doctrines,  and  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious errors.  They  have  two  rights,  the  one  nega- 
tive and  the  other  positive.  This  is  admitted  by  all 
Catholics. 

27178.  I am  not  asking  your  Eminence  about  the 
light,  and  the  text  which  you  have  quoted  would 
rather  tend  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I put.  But  would  it  not  be  the  fact, 
independent  of  the  right  that,  except  so  far  as  the 
Board  were  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  public  money,  the  bishops  under  that  Divine 
mission  which  you  have  referred  to,  would  have  the 
entire  control  ? — No. 

27179.  Would  not  the  fact  be  so — would  not  they 
be  the  judges  if  the  teachers  taught  properly  ? Would 
they  not  be  the  judges  according  to  your  plan,  if  the 
Inspectors  were  proper  persons  to  be  kept;  and  did 
you  not  require  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  appointed 
on  their  presentation,  and  dismissed  on  their  represen- 
tation; did  you  not  further  require  that  the  books 
should  be  the  books  that  the  bishops  approved  of  and 
selected ; and  then,  if  the  teachers  existed  solely  at  the 
will  of  the  bishops,  if  the  Inspectors  were  called  into 
existence  on  the  motion  of  the  bishops,  and  ceased 
their  existence  as  Inspectors  whenever  the  bishops  so 
willed,  and  if  the  books  were  to  be  the  books  that  they 
selected,  would  your  Eminence  now  please  to  state 
what  portion  of  education  would  be  out  of  the  entire 
absolute  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  body? — Let  us 
begin  with  the  books  and  go  backward.  Now,  I did 
not  say  that  the  books  for  secular  instruction  should 
be  approved  of  by  the  bishops,  except  so  far  as 
that  they  should  contain  no  doctrinal  errors,  or 
anything  contrary  to  faith  or  morals.  There  are 
thousands  of  books  upon  mathematics  and  physics, 


and  upon  a variety  of  other  subjects,  books  of  poetr,- 
books  of  literature,  which  if  they  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  faith  or  morals,  the  bishops  would  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  say  to  them,  as  they  are  not 
connected  with  religion.  They  act  as  a judge  does 
with  those  who  come  before  him.  A judge  does  not 
interfere  with  honest  people,  but  when  violators  of  the 
law  are  brought  before  him  he  enters  into  their  cases. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  books.  A layman 
compiles  books,  and  brings  them  into  operation  in 
a school,  and  if  they  are  free  from  error  and  immor- 
ality the  bishop  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  says 
nothing  about  them  : but  if  there  be  errors  in  them  he 
may  condemn  them  and  get  them  excluded  from  the 
school — that  leaves  the  full  right  of  composing  books, 
and  introducing  them  into  schools  to  laymen,  provided 
they  do  not  violate  the  law  of  God. 

27180.  But  does  it  not  leave  the  right  of  rejecting 
them,  and  of  the  approval  of  them,  from  whatsoever 
cause — for  argument’s  sake  I am  sure  that  the  right 
would  be  properly  exercised — but  does  it  not  leave  the 
final  rejection  or  approval  of  the  books  with  the 
bishops — as  you  illustrate  it,  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
— does  it  or  does  it  not  leave  the  irrevocable  and  final 
judgment  of  the  books  with  the  bishops  ? — I will  just, 
illustrate  the  subject  by  an  example. 

27181.  Would  your  Eminence  let  me  have  an 
answer  first — of  course  we  should  all  listen  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  any  illustration  of  it,  but  an 
illustration  is  seldom  a good  answer  to  a question? — 
It  cannot  well  be  answered  without  a little  illustration, 
and  I am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  illustrate  it.  I 
think  we  are  both  looking  for  what  is  right  and  just ; 
and  if  we  can  get  at  the  truth  by  a few  words  more, 
there  ought  to  be  no  complaint  about  the  waste  of 
words  or  time.  Suppose  a man  having  committed  a 
theft  goes  to  confession,  the  priest  will  compel  him  by 
his  power  to  give  back  the  stolen  property — to  make 
restitution ; and  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  exercise 
any  temporal  control  over  the  property  of  the  penitent. 
The  priest  does  not  invade  his  rights,  but  merely 
requires  him  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  In  the  same 
way,  when  erroneous  or  immoral  books  are  introduced 
into  a school,  the  Church,  or  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
or  those  who  act  for  them,  condemn  such  books,  hot- 
interfering  at  all  with  books  free  from  every  stain. 

27182.  I must  again,  with  great  respect,  return  to 
the  question  which  I asked  your  Eminence.  If  the 
bishops  are  to  be  the  arbiters,  finally  and  irrevocably, 
to  decide  if  a book  is  an  improper  book,  or  if  it  is  a 
proper  book,  have  they  not  got  the  supreme  and  entire 
and  absolute  control  ? — You  might  as  well  say  that  the 
bishops  have  the  control  of  every  opinion  that  a 
Catholic  holds,  because  if  he  holds  anything  heretical, 
he  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  and  is 
condemned ; the  truth,  however,  is  that  the  Church 
allows  him  to  think  as  much  as  ever  he  likes,  and  say 
what  he  likes,  provided  he  does  not  hold  anything 
heretical  or  immoral. 

27183.  You  must  see,  your  Eminence,  that  I am 
not  getting  into  these  other  questions  that  might  lead 
to  discussion — but  I am  asking  you,  as  a matter 
of  fact — yes  or  no,  with  great  respect — do  you  not 
seek  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to  have  the  final 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  books  to  be  used,  yes 
or  no  ? — I cannot  explain  the  matter  more  distinctly. 
Bishops  merely  exercise  the  authority  given  to  them 
by  God  when  they  insist  that  books  containing 
heresy  or  immorality  shall  not  be  used  in  schools; 
as  to  books  free  from  heresy  or  immorality,  the  bishops 
do  not  interfere  with  them.  There  have  been  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  copies  of  Haughton’s  and  Elringtons 
mathematics,  and  other  such  books  circulated  in  our 
Catholic  schools,  and  the  bishops  never  interfere  with 
them — they  are  used  in  Catholic  schools  as  freely  as 
in  any  other  schools. 

27184.  The  noble  chairman  asked  your  Eminence 
whether  you  considered  that  the  objection  to  the 
National  system  arose  from  any  increase  in  ultra- 
montane opinion  in  Ireland.  Now,  I will  ask  you  the 
converse  of  that  question,  whether  you  do  not  thin 
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that  a considerable  portion  of  the  distrust  of  the 
Catholic  laity  allowing  the  education  of  the  country  to 
fall  altogether  into  the  absolute  control  of  the  hier- 
archy in°  Ireland  does  not  arise  from  the  modern  to  a 
certain  extent  denationalizing  of  the  Irish  hierarchy! 
__I  do  not  understand  the  last  part  of  your  question. 

27185.  Does  not  the  distrust,  assuming  it  to  exist, 
of  wivin'*  up  the  absolute  cont  rol  of  education  in  Ireland, 
to  a certain  degree,  exist  from  the  spread,  or  from  the 
supposed  spread,  of  ultramontane  views  amongst  the 
hierarchy  within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years? — 
Well,  first  I do  not  agree  with  you  in  admitting  that 
this  distrust  exists  to  any  extent — to  any  extent  worth 
taking  into  consideration. 

27186.  But,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  does  exist 
inappreciable  as  that  may  be  in  your  opinion,  do  you 
believe  that  it  has  arisen  at  all  from  the  increase  of 
ultramontane  views,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ? — I think  it  would  be  quite  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  four  or  five  millions  of  people 
should  agree  in  such  a manner  as  that  there  should  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  them ; therefore  I am 
quite  prepared  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  Catholics  on  various  sub- 
jects where  faith  is  not  in  question.  Besides,  I do 
not  consider  that  those  reports  about  ultramontanism 
have  any  foundation,  or  that  the  people  are  fright- 
ened by  them.  All  Irish  Catholics,  as  a body,  are  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  they  are 
most  devoted  to  the  Pope.  I think  there  were  more 
efforts  made  by  our  people  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  than  were  made  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe ; hence  being  devoted  to  the  Holy  See  and 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  ultramontanism  con- 
sists, the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  to  be  looked  on  as 
belonging  to  the  ultramontanes,  and  I think  they 
would  rather  have  their  children  under  ultramontanes, 
than  under  people  who  think  very  little  aboiit  their 
own  religion  or  the  head  of  their  Church. 

27187.  Who  was  the  bishop  who  neither  signed  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell  nor  the  letter  to  Sir  George 
Grey? — If  you  allow  me  to  see  the  signatures,  I will 
be  able  to  tell  you  in  a moment  [Paper  handed  to  His 
Eminence].  There  is  only  one  I think,  absent,  that 
is  Dr.  Mac  Hale. 

27188.  You  mentioned,  I think,  in  answer  to  the 
noble  chairman’s  question,  that  you  did  not  quite  well 
understand  what  was  meant  by  the  spread  or  the  in- 
crease of  ultramontane  opinion  ? — I do  not  well  know 
what  some  persons  mean  by  ultramontane  opinion.  I 
see  it  is  used  as  a most  offensive  word  in  the  English 
papers  ; when  assailing  a man  they  sometimes  say  he 
is  a rogue  and  a thief,  and  they  wind  up  by  adding,  even 
an  ultramontane.  What  they  mean  by  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

27189.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  itself,  originally,  ultra — beyond — the  moun- 
tain, was  applied  to  the  holders  of  extremeltalian views? 
— I know  in  Italy  they  call  the  Gallicans  ultramon- 
tanes. In  France  I suppose  they  call  the  Italians 
ultramontanes.  What  the  meaning  of  it  is  in  the 
English  press,  except  it  be  taken  as  an  opprobrious 
word,  I do  not  know. 

27190.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  meant  not  in 
any  opprobrious  sense  at  all,  but  that  it  is  applied  to 
those  amongst  the  governing  body  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  have  not  as  much  tendency  towards 
nationality  in  the  Church  of  the  locality  as  others  ? 
—I  think  the  people  of  Ireland  have  no  ten- 
dency to  a National  Church  at  all.  They  could  have 
liad  a National  Church  three  hundred  years  ago,  if  they 
only  changed  their  religion ; but  sooner  than  have  a 
National  Church  they  submitted  to  the  direst  persecu- 
tion in  order  to  adhere  to  Rome,  and  remain  in  com- 
munion with  and  subject  to  the  Holy  See. 

27191.  I did  not  say  a National  Church,  if  your 
Eminence  would  attend;  I said  nationality  in  the 
Church — I would  be  obliged  by  your  explaining  what 
you  mean  by  nationality  in  the  Church?  I cannot 
answer  otherwise. 


27192.  I will.  Was  there  not  a considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  change  in  the  mode  of  the  election 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  which  was  initiated 
in  your  Eminence’s  appointment? — In  reply,  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  question  refers  to  matters  which 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  business  of 
this  Commission ; however,  I will  explain  the  state  of 
things.  Formerly  the  bishops  of  Ireland  were  generally 
appointed  directly  by  the  Holy  See.  My  two  prede- 
cessors, Dr.  Troy  and  Dr.  Murray,  were  appointed  in 
that  way.  The  archbishops  of  Armagh  were  appointed 
in  the  same  way  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Plunkett  down 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  O’Reilly'.  About  the  year  1 830  the 
Pope  made  some  gracious  concessions  to  the  Irish 
Catholic  parochial  clergy  in  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  bishops.  The  Rescript  of  the  Holy 
See,  granting  these  favours  by  which  the  clergy  of  the 
different  dioceses  got  permission  to  choose  three  can- 
didates, declares  that  the  Holy  See  may  select  one  of 
the  three,  or  exclude  all  three  if  it  wish,  and  select 
somebody  else.  The  Rescript  was  fully  observed  in 
my  appointment.  In  Armagh  I was  appointed  by 
the  Pope,  exercising  the  right  reserved  to  himself  in 
the  Rescript.  In  Dublin  I was  again  appointed  by 
the  Pope,  after  having  been  chosen  by  the  clergy  and 
presented  by  them  to  His  Holiness.  In  neither  case 
was  there  anything  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  appointing  bishops  in  Ireland,  or  to  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Catholic  clergy'  in  the 
Rescript  of  1830.  However,  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

27193.  Your  Eminence  cited  a passage  from  Burke 
from  memory.  I have  it — a letter  which  I will  read 
for  your  Eminence  : — “ That  great  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  admonishes  us  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
agreeing  to  such  a course.  ‘ If  you  consent,’  says  he, 
‘ to  put  any  part  of  your  education  under  their  direc- 
tion or  control,  then  you  will  have  sold  your  religion 
for  their  money',”’  &c.  That,  I presume,  is  the  passage 
to  which  you  referred? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  them; 
there  is  another  passage  of  similar  import. 

27194.  That  is  the  passage,  at  all  events,  which  was 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  clergy 
at  Dublin,  held  at  Marlborough-street,  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1807,  and  it  is  the  same  passage  to  which 
your  Eminence  referred  to-day.  Are  you  aware  that 
that  was  a letter  addressed  by'  Edmund  Burke  to  the 
Primate  at  the  time,  Archbishop  Hussey  ? — He  was 
not  Primate ; he  was  Bishop  of  Waterford,  or  Rector 
of  the  College  of  Maynootli. 

27195.  Were  not  the  words  “your  education” 
there,  and  the  subject  matter  of  that  letter  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  not  the 
education  with  which  we  are  dealing  now  at  all  ? — 
Certainly,  but  Burke  extended  the  question  and  re- 
ferred to  education  in  general.  “ Any  part  of  your 
education,’’  he  says. 

27196.  Would  your  Eminence  allow  me  to  read  the 
words  again  which  you  quoted  as  applicable  to  the 
education  question  which  we  are  dealing  with.  The 
letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  bishop  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  are  not  these  the  words : — “ That  great  statesman 
admonishes  us  in  the  strongest  terms  against  agreeing 
to  this  course.  ‘ If  you  consent,’  says  he,  ‘ to  put  any 
part  of  your  education?’”  Is  not  “your  education” 
there  ? — Is  that  the  whole  sentence  ? 

27197.  “ ‘ Under  their  direction  or  control,  then  you 
will  have  sold  your  religion  for  their  money.  There 
will  be  an  end  not  only  to  the  Catholic  religion,  but  to 
all  religion,  all  morality,  all  law,  all  order  in  that 
unhappy  kingdom.’”  Are  not  the  words  “your  edu- 
cation” there  applicable  to  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy',  and  if  they  are  so,  how  can  the  words 
“ any  part”  of  that  apply  to  anything  more?  If  the 
major  is  applicable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  how 
can  any  portion  of  it  be  applicable  to  anything  else  ? — I 
think  the  words  taken  from  Burke  distinctly  refer 
to  every  sort  of  education;  for  he  was  quite 
opposed  to  making  education  a State-engine — that  was 
a principle  of  Burke’s — and  he  treats  of  it  in  other 
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His  Eminence 
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Cullen. 
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Feb.  24,  18fi9. places,  and  shows  that  lie  did  not  wish  the  Government 
■ — — to  take  up  the  education  of  the  country. 

Cardina”enCe  27198.  Is  it  that  the  words  “ any  part,”  that  you 
Cullen.  have  already  referred  to,  that  you  say  mean  education 
generally — the  words  are  “any  part  of  your  educa- 
tion,” “ your”  being  applicable  to  priesthood  ? — I read 
the  sentence  veiy  carefully,  and  I think  it  applies  to 
every  portion  of  education ; the  words  of  Burke  are  : 
“ If  you  put  your  clerical  education,  or  any  other  part 
of  your  education,  under  their  direction  or  control, 
then  you  will  have  sold  your  religion  for  their  money.” 
When  Burke  refers  to  clerical  education , and  then 
adds  any  other  portion  of  your  education,  he  un- 
doubtedly speaks  of  every  sort  of  Catholic  education, 
and  he  condemns  those  who  would  allow  Government 
to  interfere  at  all  in  a matter  so  closely  connected  with 
religion.  I see  some  of  the  greatest  writers  at  present 
hold  the  very  same  opinion.  I read  very  lately  some 
extracts  from  “ Mill’s  Philosophy,”  and  he  has  a whole 
chaptertoprovethatGovemmentoughtnottobeallowed 
to  interfere  with  the  education  of  a people.  In  this 
country,  as  the  persons  who  form  the  Government 
profess  different  religious  opinions,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  inculcate  any  particular  religion  into  the 
people’s  minds.  See  Q.  27798. 

27199.  Your  Eminence,  when  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, in  the  year  1850,  which,  I believe,  was  very 
shortly  after  your  Eminence  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop  ? — Yes,  I was  appointed  in  1850. 

27200.  You  issued  in  that  year  a pastoral  to  the 
clergymen  of  Armagh  in  which  I find  the  passage 
which  I am  about  to  read.  May  I ask  your  Eminence 
first  was  that  pastoral  before  the  Synod  of  Thurles? — 
No ; it  was  after. 

27201.  [Reads]:— 

“ The  duty  of  teaching  faith  and  morals : — These  subjects 
must  have  a direct,  or  indirect  connexion  with  the  various 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
divine  commission  must  consequently  extend  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  every  system  of  education  proposed 
or  instituted  for  children  of  the  Catholic  church,  lest  in  any 
particular  department  of  knowledge  they  should  be  infected 
with  errors  or  opinions  at  variance  with  their  faith.” 

Do  you  still  in  any  scheme  which  you  suggest  for 
education,  adhere  in  its  entirety  to  that  passage  1 — 
Most  fully ; and  it  is  very  curious  that  I copied  out 
and  have  hero  the  whole  passage  before  and  after  what 
you  quote.  I intended  to  ask  his  lordship  to  get  it  in- 
serted after  a passage  from  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  to 
which  I referred.  I think,  however,  that  the  passage 
from  my  letter  is  not  fully  given  in  that  extract  which 
you  have  read. 

27202.  I took  only  portion  of  it? — I will  read  the 
whole  passage  for  you.  Here  is  what  I have  said  and 
it  is  in  substance  what  I have  repeated  over  and  over 
during  this  day. 

27203.  If  you  please? — [Reads] : — 

“ The  right  which  we  enjoy,  and  the  obligation  under 
which  we  arc  placed,  of  attending  to  the  education  of  youth 
are  derived  from  the  divine  commission,  by  which  we  exer- 
cise our  spiritual  ministry.  This  commission,  which  was 
given  to  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  ‘Going  therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  1 have  commanded  you  ; and  behold  1 am  with 
you  all  days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world’  (Matt, 
xxviii.,  19,  20),  evidently  includes  the  duty  of  teaching  all 
the  dogmas  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  the  principles  of  morality 
— whatever  regards  the  nature,  attributes,  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  whatever  concerns  the  con- 
science of  man  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  numerous  social 
relations.  All  this  is  directly  contained  in  the  divine  com- 
mission ; but  the  subjects  thus  indicated  must  have  a direct 
or  indirect  connexion  with  the  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of  the  divine  commission  must 
consequently  extend  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  every 
system  of  education  proposed  or  instituted  for  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  church,  lest  in  any  particular  department  of 
knowledge  they  should  be  infected  with  errors  or  opinions 
at  variance  with  their  faith : so  that  the  divine  commission 
given  to  the  Apostles  implies  a positive  duty,  imposed  ex- 
clusively on  them,  to  teach  all  divine  truth ; and  if  I may 
say  so,  a negative  duty  or  right  to  impede  the  teaching  and 


to  resist  the  propagation  of  every  error  opposed  to  heavenlv 
revelation.”  f 


That  is  the  explanation  I gave  at  that  time.  I 
adhere  to  it  still : and  I think  it  is  a verv  fair 
planation. 

“ This  right  of  inspection  and  control  whenever  there  i 
question  of  the  faithful  committed  to  our  charge  belong 
pre-eminently,  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  to  the  Episcopal 
body,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  1 take  heed  tn 
yourselves  and  to  the  whole  flock,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  placed  you  bishops,  to  rule  the  church  of  God  which 
lie  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,’  (Acts  xx.)  ’ 
the  education  of  the  children  of  one  diocese  is  in  question 
the  matter  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  that 
diocese ; when  many  dioceses  and  provinces  are  conce-ned 
then  the  question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  any  particular 
bishop,  but  by  all  the  prelates  of  those  provinces,  or  when 
they  disagree  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  To  resign  such  a right,  to  shrink  from  the  duty  it 
involves,  to  suffer  the  little  ones  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  tom 
from  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  church,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  or  irresponsible  teachers,  or  to  be 
imbued  with  erroneous  doctrines,  would  be  to  prove  false  to 
the  divine  commission  we  have  received,  to  abandon  to  the 
wolf— -like  the  hireling  pastor— the  flock  committed  to  our 
trust  and  to  dishonour  the  glorious  ministry  with  which  we 
are  invested  by  a treachery  as  cruel  as  it  would  be  un- 
principled. 

“ This  right  of  instructing  the  faithful  in  the  truths  of 
revelation,  and  of  resisting  every  system  by  which  error  may 
be  propagated  and  infused  into  the  tender  mind,  has  been 
always  vindicated  to  itself  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
never  more  strenuously  than  in  our  own  days.  The  venerable 
bishops  of  Germany  assembled  at  Wurzburg  (the  place 
where  the  relics  of  our  holy  countryman,  St.  Killian,  are 
enshrined,)  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1848,  loudly  pro- 
claimed it.  ‘The  Church’  say  they  in  their  pastoral 
address  ‘ will  preserve  in  preference  to  everything  else,  her 
sacred  right  to  educate  and  teach ; she  will  never  allow  the 
child  to  be  torn  from  her  mother’s  heart ; she  who  is  the 
foundress  of  education  for  the  people.’” 

27204.  But  the  passage  which  contains  the  pith  of 
it  and  which  I have  extracted  verbatim,  so  far  as  the 
matter  that  this  Commission  is  dealing  with,  is  that  in 
which  you  say  that  the  divine  commission  extends  to 
the  supervision  and  control  of  every  system  of  educa- 
tion?— It- is  explained  repeatedly  afterwards  in  the 
part  which  follows. 

27205.  This  is  the  explanation — “Lest  in  any  par- 
ticular department  of  knowledge  they  should  be  in- 
fected with  errors  or  opinions  at  variance  with  their 
faith.”  Therefore,  does  not  the  divine  commission  as 
you  lay  it  down  there  very  plainly  extend  to  the  con- 
trol of  every  possible  department  and  atom  of  human 
knowledge? — Control,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  teach 
divine  doctrine  and  prevent  the  spread  of  error.  These 
are  the  two  points  to  which  the  control  of  the  Church 
extends. 


27206.  That  may  be  the  necessity  for  the  control? — 
That  is  the  control  given  by  our  Divine  Lord  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  and  which  Catholics  all 
admit.  If  the  power  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  right  of  resisting  the  spread  of  error 
be  denied  to  the  bishops,  who  are  to  hold  the  place 
of  the  Apostles  until  the  end  of  time,  the  commission 
given  to  his  Apostles  would  be  nugatory,  and  Christ 
would  not  be  with  his  Church  until  the  consumma- 
tion of  ages. 

27207.  Are  not  your  words  that  the  divine  commis- 
sion extends  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  every 
system  of  education  ? — So  far  as  what 

27208.  Pardon  me,  your  Eminence,  not  “so  far,’ 
because  “so  far”  would  be  words  in  limitation;  but 
it  extends  generally  to  “ the  supervision  and  control 
of  every  system  of  education and  then  you  give  your 
reason  why — not  as  a limitation,  but  as  the  reason  why 
it  should  “ lest  in  any  particular  department  of  know- 
ledge they  should  be  infected  with  errors  or  opinions 
at  variance  with  their  faith  ”? — Well,  if  there  be  no 
departure  from  the  truth  or  no  teaching  of  error  there 
will  be  no  reason  then  for  interfering,  and  the  bishops 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  authority  and 
control. 

27209.  But  are  not  the  bishops  to  be  the  judges 
themselves  as  to  whether  it  be  necessary  to  exercise 
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that  control  ? — -The  bishops  have  got  power  in  this 
from  Christ,  and  their  power  cannot  be  contested. 

0721O.  Your  Eminence,  do  not  imagine  that  I 
am^oing  into  the  question  of  whether  it  is  right  or 
wron".  °I  am  only  asking  you  a question  in  order  that 
we  may  arrive  at  a clear,  definite  conclusion  of  what 
is  sought,  not  as  to  whether  it  is  a right  thing  or  a 
wrong  thing.  But  does  not  your  statement  in  that 
pastoral  go  to  this  extent : that  you  and  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  demand  the 
supervision  and  control  of  every  system  of  education, 
.1  iest”  not  so  far,  but  “ lest”  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment those  who  receive  the  education  might  go  astray  ? 

TftJell,  in  so  far  as  that,  we  require  control  so  as  to 

be  able  to  teach  revealed  religion.  We  require  control 
so  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  error.  We 
ask  nothing  more.  This  is  the  interpretation  I put 
upon  my  own  words.  I am  sorry  I have  not  the 
whole  letter,  because  there  is  another  passage  in  it 
taken  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  which  he 
explains  the  matter  more  fully  than  I do,  and 
that  is,  that  there  are  two  points  on  which  we  have  a 
right  to  interfere — first,  to  teach  doctrine,  and  secondly, 
to  prevent  error. 

27211.  You  observe  that  in  that  pastoral  you  did 
not  make  the  limitation  which  you  did  to-day  in  the 
books  that  were  to  be  selected  in  the  locality  to  be 


denominational,  except  in  the  abstract  sciences.  You  Feb.  24,  18S9- 
made  no  limitation  in  your  pastoral  about  the  abstract  . — — 
sciences? — There  was  no  necessity,  because  in  the  p^®“'|n0nee 
abstract  sciences  unless  you  wilfully  introduce  some  Cullen, 
extraordinary  thing  that  has  no  connexion  with  the 
subject,  there  will  be  no  need  of  interference.  How- 
ever, things  indifferent  in  themselves  may  be  turned 
into  instruments  for  propagating  error.  I gave  an 
instance  yesterday,  that  of  a man  teaching  writing  who 
would  propose  something  erroneous  or  immoral  as  a 
text  for  the  children  to  copy.  With  him  I would 
interfere  and  say,  “ You  have  no  right  to  teach 
the  children  such  things  as  that.”  If  a man  teach- 
ing chemistry  or  geology  were  to  assert  that  the 
cosmogony  of  Moses  was  in  opposition  to  the  order  of 
things  at  present  existing,  or  contrary  to  science,  I 
would  remove  him  from  his  teaching.  Geology  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  revealed  doctrines,  yet, 
when  turned  to  bad  purposes,  the  Church  would  have 
a right  to  condemn  such  teaching.  This  is  what  I 
meant  when  I said  the  exercise  of  the  divine  commis- 
sion must  extend  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
every  system  of  education  instituted  for  the  cliildren 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  lest  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  they  should  be  infected  with  errors 
or  opinions  at  variance  with  their  faith. 

[Adjourned.] 


Seventy-second  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  February  25,  1869. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen  further  examined. 


27212.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Your  Emi- 
nence has  emphatically  reiterated  that  the  only  system 
of  primary  education  which  can  satisfy  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Ireland  is  the  de- 
nominational one? — I am  altogether  convinced  that  it 
is  the  only  system  that  will  establish  peace  and  concord 
amongst  all  denominations,  and  satisfy  the  Catholic 
prelates  and  the  Catholic  population. 

27213.  The  chief  ground  on  which  you  claim  this 
extensive  control  over  the  education  of  the  country  is 
the  inherent  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  bishops  to 
be  the  sole  and  supreme  judges  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  faith  and  morals — a right  and  a privilege  conferred 
upon  them  by  our  Blessed  Lord’s  commission  to  His 
Apostles? — The  right  of  the  Catholic  bishops  is  un- 
doubtedly great:  it  is  derived  from  the  commis- 
sion given  by  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles  to  teach  nil 
nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  for  the  bishops  are  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  and  inherit  all  their  ordinary 
rights  and  privileges,  and  especially  the  right  of  feed- 
their  Hocks  with  sound  doctrine,  and  preserving 
them  from  false  doctrine. 

-,7214.  That  is  the  chief  ground  on  which  you  claim 
the  right  of  control  over  the  education  of  the  country  ? 
—A  control  to  the  extent  which  I explained. 

2/  215.  Over  faith  and  morals  ? — The  bishops  have  a 
r'ght  to  teach  everything  connected  with  Divine  truth, 
and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  error  which  would  de- 
s roy  that  teaching.  This  right  is  derived  directly 
the  commission  of  our  Lord,  and  it  has  been 
a T'ri  J^ri^riied  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

1 lo.  This  right  of  the  bishops  to  control  and  direct 


education  is  not  limited,  of  course,  to  any  class  or  grade  His  Eminence 
of  society? — It  is  not  limited  to  any  class  of  those  who  Cardinal 
are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Cuilen. 

The  bishops  can  teach  the  truth  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  error — each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  the  bishops 
of  the  world  and  the  Pope  acting  together,  or  the 
Pope  alone,  all  over  the  world. 

27217.  I mean,  it  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
grade  or  class  of  society — it  extends  to  all  ? — It  ex- 
tends to  all  Catholics  in  each  diocese — to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  and  the  poorer  classes. 

2721S.  Now,  is  not  this  right  often  not  exercised  by 
your  Church  in  relation  to  the  higher  classes  of  the 
laity  of  your  communion  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

— In  some  countries  the  exercise  of  this  right  may  be 
occasionally  prevented  by  unjust  laws  or  violence,  but 
the  right  always  remains. 

27219.  Being  a matter  of  such  grave  necessity, 
what  is  the  reason  it  is  not  exercised  as  well  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  classes  of  society  ? — 

The  right  exists  in  regard  to  eveiy  class,  and  is  con- 
tinually exercised  in  regard  to  all  Catholics ; but 
there  may  be  individual  cases,  in  which  some  will  not 
submit,  just  as  is  the  case  in  reference  to  other  laws 
and  rights.  In  every  country  there  is  a law  not  to 
do  violence  to  your  neighbour ; still  a great  many  will 
violate  that  precept,  and  commit  murder.  There  is  a 
law  not  to  steal ; but  still  people  will  steal.  There  is 
a law  in  the  Gospel  to  obey  the  prelates  of  the  Church, 
and  a great  many  will  not  do  so.  Free  will  is  too 
often  ready  to  transgress  every  law. 

27220.  Mr.  Senior  says,  in  that  journal  which 
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has  been  referred  to  frequently ? — Mr.  Nassau 

Senior1? 

27221.  Yes;  he  says  that  “under  any  training, 
Catholicity  must  be  unfavourable  to  mental  develop- 
ment. A man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  abstain 
from  exercising  his  reason  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects to  which  it  can  be  applied,  can  scarcely  feel  an 
earnest  anxiety  for  the  truth — a determination  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  every  question  he  considers,  which 
is  the  principal  stimulus  to  improvement  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  does  not  apply  to  higher 
laymen  in  France  or  Italy,  for  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  peculiarities  of  Catholicity,  but  it  must  always 
influence  the  minds  of  the  English  and  Irish  Catho- 
lics.” Is  it  any  apprehension  of  this  kind,  on  the  part 
of  the  laity  of  this  countiy,  that  prevents  the  general 
application  of  your  principle  to  them  ? — I do  not  well 
understand  the  force  of  the  question.  Mr.  Senior 

27222.  Is  it  from  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  in  this  country  and  in  England 
of  the  tendency  of  Roman  Catholic  training  being 
unfavourable  to  mental  development,  that  they  de- 
cline to  submit  themselves  entirely  to  the  control  of 
the  Church  in  matters  of  education  ? — I think  Mr. 
Senior  is  totally  mistaken  in  regard  to  what  he  says 
about  the  tendency  of  Catholicity  to  prevent  mental 
training  and  mental  development.  The  greatest  philo- 
sophers, the  greatest  theologians,  the  greatest  historians, 
the  greatest  poets,  the  greatest  architects,  the  greatest 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  the  greatest  statesmen — 
many  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  appeared  in 
the  world,  in  any  of  the  departments  of  life,  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  were  educated  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  Take  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  St. 
Thomas  and  Suarez,  Dante,  Paschal,  Copernicus  : you 
will  find  very  few  equal  to  them  : and  yet  their  talents 
were  developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  There  is  nothing  in  her  teaching  to  prevent 
the  development  of  genius.  The  Catholic  Church 
teaches  that  we  are  to  believe  everything  God  has 
taught : Jill  the  doctrines  communicated  to  the  Church 
by  our  Divine  Lord,  and  preserved  as  the  written  or 
unwritten  word  of  God.  What  God  reveals  must  be 
true.  What  is  truth  cannot  prevent  the  development 
of  truth,  or  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  truth 
and  mental  development.  The  development  of  the 
faculties  of  man  is  not  promoted  by  wild  imaginations, 
or  extravagant  opinions,  but  by  the  pursuit  and  culti- 
vation of  truth  ; and  as  truth  never  can  be  in  opposition 
with  truth,  so  the  truths  revealed  by  heaven  never  can 
be  in  opposition  with  natural  truth,  or  philosophical 
truth,  or  any  other  sort  of  truth.  Hence  the  infallible 
teaching  of  the  Church  is  a protection  against  error, 
not  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  real  progress. 

There  is  an  insinuation  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
from  Mr.  Senior,  that  French  and  Italian  Catholics 
do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
charge  has  no  general  application.  There  are  indivi- 
duals such  as  Mi-.  Senior  describes,  but  they  cease  to 
be  Catholics  as  soon  as  they  wilfully  deny  one  doctrine 
of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ; otherwise  you  should 
say  Voltaire  was  a Catholic,  or  Diderot.  Voltaire 
was  originally  a Catholic,  and,  I believe,  like  many 
infidels  of  the  present  day,  he  never  called  himself 
anything  else  ; but  he  was  not  a Catholic  after  he  had 
denied  the  faith  ; for  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  be  a 
Catholic,  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Catholic  who  denies  one  doctrine  defined 
by  the  Church  ceases  to  be  a Catholic.  The  man  who 
wilfully  doubts,  and  expresses  that  doubt,  about  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  ceases  to  be  a Catholic ; so 
those  persons  in  Italy  and  France  who  do  not  admit 
the  truth  of  Catholic  doctrine  are  not  Catholics.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  rich  and  poor,  is 
Catholic,  and  is  not  at  all  represented  by  the  unbe- 
lievers referred  to  by  Mr.  Senior. 

27223.  The  purport  of  my  question  was  not  to  ask 
you  whether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Senior’s  statement — 
of  course  I was  aware  you  do  not ; but  whether  you 
believe  that  a fecliug  of  that  kind,  namely,  of  the  unfa- 
vourableness of  Roman  Catholic  training  to  mental 


development,  might  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  kiriier 
classes  of  society  so  many  do  not  submit  themselves  to 
that  complete  control  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  claim  as  their  inalienable  right  ? — I think  my 
lord,  that  Mr.  N.  Senior  is  altogether  mistaken  as  to 
the  feelings  of  the  higher  classes  of  Catholics : facts 
refute  that  gentleman.  We  have  several  high  Catholic 
schools  in  Ireland  and  England,  which  are  filled  with 
the  children  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  or  other  schools 
conducted  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  crowded  with 
the  sons  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  Catholics.  That 
shows  that  parents  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Senior  in 
his  views,  and  that  they  are  far  from  wishing  to  pre- 
vent their  children  from  getting  an  education  fully 
under  the  control  of  the  Church. 

27224.  The  number  of  exceptional  cases  is  very 

considerable ; how  do  you  account  for  them  ? There 

■will  be  exceptional  cases  in  everything  in  the  world 
Just  as  Mr.  Senior  says  there  are  persons  calling 
themselves  Catholics  in  France  who  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  Catholic  teaching;  so  here,  I suppose,  there 
may  be  persons  who  will  not  obey  the  Church,  just 
in  the  same  way. 

27225.  This  control  of  the  bishops  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  being  an  inherent  right,  and  more- 
over an  imperative  duty,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
assertion  of  this  right  and  the  exercise  of  this  duty 
having  been  so  long  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  in 
this  country? — I would  account  for  it  in  the  first  place 
by  the  long  persecutions  to  which  Catholics  were  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  existence  of  the  penal  laws. 

27220.  I mean  since  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  ? — The  bishops  always  maintained  their 
right,  and  never  abandoned  the  duty  of  teaching 
At  the  period  referred  to  they  thought  that  under  the 
National  system,  with  which  they  were  not  well 
acquainted,  they  could  give  a good  religious  Catholic 
education  to  children.  Little  by  little  the  system 
developed  itself  in  such  a way  as  to  prove  that  its 
tendency  was  hostile  to  Catholicity,  and  that  Catholic 
youth  was  exposed  to  great  danger  in  model  and  Pro- 
testant National  schools,  and  that  even  in  Catholic 
National  schools  religious  teaching  was  subjected  to 
unjust  restrictions.  All  this  being  once  known,  the 
bishops  did  not  delay  to  raise  their  voice  against  the 
system. 

27227.  Assuming  the  duty  of  directing  and  con- 
trolling the  education  of  the  young  to  be  as  essentia! 
and  imperative  as  you  have  stated,  do  you  think  it 
was  right,  even  for  the  sake  of  securing  some  advan- 
tage, to  temporise  so  long  in  the  matter? — I think  it 
is  proper  to  go  slowly  always,  until  you  are  sure 
you  are  right.  I think  it  is  proper  you  should 
go  slowly  until  you  are  sure  you  are  not  taking  a 
false  step.  It  was  a very  serious  matter  for  the 
bishops  to  determine  to  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  to  refuse  such 
large  assistance  as  was  offered  to  them — so  there  were 
great  reasons  for  temporising — great  reasons  for  not 
rejecting  the  National  system  until  it  should  be  evident 
that  it  could  not  be  worked  without  danger  to  religion. 

27228.  What  practical  necessity  exists  for  the  as- 
sertion of  that  claim  now,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
duty  ? — The  spread  of  mixed  education  in  many  places, 
and  the  renewed  efforts  made  to  spread  it  widely  every- 
where, and  develope  it  fully.  To  avoid  the  increase  of  an 
evil  known  by  experience,  the  bishops  became  anxious 
to  have  denominational  education  established,  in  which 
the  fulness  of  religious  instruction  might  be  given. 

27229.  In  point  of  fact,  has  the  faith  or  have  the 
morals  of  the  people  suffered  materially,  or  at  all- 
in  other  words,  are  the  present  generation  worse  m 
these  respects  than  the  generation  that  preceded  them? 
- -I  think  there  can  be  no  comparison  at  all  between 
the  present  generation  and  those  who  preceded  them. 
In  the  last  century 

27230.  I mean  the  generation  immediately  preced- 
ing the  present? — In  the  last  century  the  Catholic 
people  were  all  under  persecution — no  one  could  have 
a school  or  get  any  instruction,  except  what  they 
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received  from  the  parish  priests,  or  curates.  In  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century  several  of 
those  penal  laws  continued  in  force,  and  the  people 
were  not  accustomed  to  think  themselves  very  safe, 
and  were  afraid  of  a renewal  of  the  action  of  penal 
legislation.  However,  even  in  this  uncertain  state, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  made  great  efforts  to  establish  schools.  I 
saw  it  in  a work  lately  published  by  Master  Fitz- 
n-ibbon  (Ireland  in  1868),  that  in  1825  there  were 
about  11,000  schools  in  Ireland,  generally  kept  by 
Catholics,  to  which  Government  had  contributed 
nothing  or  very  little.  That  shows  that  the  Catho- 
lics, and  Catholic  clergy  were  most  anxious  even  at 
that  time  to  promote  education.  Well,  since  Catholic 
Emancipation,  greater  efforts  have  been  made.  Almost 
every  priest  has  got  up  a school  or  schools  in  his  parish. 
I think  nearly  every  bishop  in  Ireland  has  got  up  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  his  clergy.  A great 
many  colleges  have  been  established,  a great  deal  has 
been  done  by  the  poor,  by  the  middle  classes,  and  by 
the  gentry  of  the  country  to  promote  secular  and 
religious  education.  Hence,  though  a thirst  for  religious 
■education  prevailed  before  Catholic  Emancipation, 
greater  and  better  opportunities  for  obtaining  it  have 
since  been  afforded  to  the  people,  and  they  have  had 
advantages  which  were  denied  to  their  fathers. 

27231.  You  said  that  in  certain  special  cases  you 
would  not  object  to  mixed  schools,  do  you  contemplate 
that  any  of  these  mixed  schools  should  contain  a 
Roman  Catholic  minority  under  a Protestant  teacher  ? 
— I would  be  opposed  to  all  such  schools,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  I would  have  all  schools  denomi- 
national. If  there  be  an  absolute  necessity  in  a few 
localities  let  there  be  mixed  schools,  but  on  such  terms 
that  no  one  shall  interfere  with  the  religion  of  another’. 

27232.  Would  you  in  any  case  allow  the  children 
of  your  communion  to  be  taught  in  a Protestant  school, 
admitting  they  were  the  minority  ? — In  some  cases 
this  system  has  been  tolerated,  because  there  was  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  education. 

27233.  You  would  not  object  to  it  in  such  a case  ? — I 
would  object  to  it  always  on  principle,  but  I would 
tolerate  it  where  the  Catholics  would  be  too  few  to  get 
up  a school  for  themselves — but  where  there  were 
any  large  numbers  I would  not  tolerate  it;  for  the 
danger  to  faith  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  such 
toleration,  as  each  class  could  maintain  its  own  school. 

27234.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would  not  the  minority 
in  such  mixed  schools  consist  in  almost  all  cases  of  Pro- 
testant children? — I suppose  it  would  be  so  in  three  pro- 
vinces, in  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  where  in 
general  the  Protestants  are  but  few  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  In  the  north  circumstances  might  be 
different. 

27235.  You  said  that  in  such  mixed  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  no  change  should  be  allowed 
in  the  books,  or  in  the  usual  working  of  the  school ; 
hut  that  the  children  of  the  minority  should  be  com- 
pelled to  retire  when  special  religious  education  was 
about  to  be  given.  You  would  allow  no  change  in  the 
books  or  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  school  for  the 
sake  of  the  minority  ? — I would  have  denominational 
schools  for  Catholics,  and  the  ordinary  teaching  should 
be  the  same  in  the  presence  of  a Protestant  minority 
as  if  there  was  no  Protestant  in  them,  but  when  the 
special  religious  instruction  would  come  on  I would 
send  away  the  Protestant  children.  That  is  the 
system  which  is  carried  out  in  France.  Itis  laid  down 
in  the  law  of  1850,  that  if  there  be  a sufficient  number 
Protestants,  and  a sufficient  number  of  Catholics  in 
a town,  there  must  be  two  schools  erected,  one 
catholic  and  one  Protestant.  If  there  be  not  a suffi- 
cient number  to  maintain  two  schools,  then  there  may 
e a mixed  school.  The  heads  of  each  religious  body 
aie  t°  be  allowed  to  visit  it.  The  moment  religious 
fl'ml'n  ?1-  °CC!n's’  the  cllildl'en  of  a religion  different 
™ , at  ,m  whlch  tlie  instruction  is  about  to  be  given 

purelv  ,The  same  system  is  adopted  in 

purely  Catholic  schools  in  Ireland. 


27236.  In  such  mixed  schools,  being  Roman  Catho- 
lic, would  you  require  that  religious  emblems  should 
be  still  exhibited? — Oh,  certainly,  I would  leave  every 
thing  just  as  usual.  This  is  done  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  yet  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  religion  of  Protestant  children  if  any  ever  attend. 

27237.  Would  you  also  require  that  history  should 
be.  taught  out  of  Roman  Catholic  manuals  in  such 
mixed  schools  ? — I would  not  make  any  change  at  all 
in  the  working  of  the  Catholic  school. 

27238.  Do  you  think  that  the  faith  of  a Protestant 
child  under  such  circumstances  would  be  sufficiently 
secured  by  the  fact  of  his  being  sent  out  of  the  school 
whenever  special  religious  education  was  commenced  ? 
—My  persuasion  is  that  the  mixture  of  various  reli- 
gious classes  in  schools  exposes  all  to  danger,  but  I 
have  heard  that  in  America  a great  number  of  I’rotes- 
tant  children  are  educated  by  nuns,  live  in  the  house 
with  them,  and  go  through  the  schools  the  same  as 
the  Catholics,  and  yet  remain  Protestants  after. 

27239.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  such  associations  ? — I think  it  is  not.  I think  the 
natural  tendency  is  that  the  majority  should  produce 
a great  impression  on  a small  minority,  and  I think 
it  is  the  natural  tendency  that  the  example  of  the 
teachers  of  one  religion  should  exercise  a very  great 
influence  upon  the  faith  and  morals  of  children  of  a 
different  religion.  On  that  account  Catholics  ou<dit 
not  to  go  to  Protestant  schools. 

27240.  In  point  of  fact,  a school  permeated  by  an 
atmosphere  of  that  kind — a Roman  Catholic  atmo- 
sphere— would  not,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
human  nature,  be  a safe  place  to  send  a Protestant 
child  to  ? — Certainly  not,  if  the  parent  wishes  to  keep 
that  child  a thorough  Protestant ; and  it  is  for  a similar 
reason  I would  never  like  to  see  a Catholic  child 
going  to  a Presbyterian  or  Protestant  school,  because 
the  very  fact  of  the  teacher  professing  a different 
religion  from  that  of  the  child  will  have  an  influence 
upon  him.  The  children  well  know  that  a Protestant 
or  Presbyterian  teacher  does  not  go  to  mass ; that  he 
does  not  go  to  confession  ; that  he  does  not  fast ; that 
he  does  not  obey  the  Catholic  Church ; and  they  may 
begin  to  think  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  be 
better  than  their  master. 

27241.  You  have  stated,  and  you  have  confirmed 
your  statement  by  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
writers,  that  a purely  secular  education  is  not  only  an 
incomplete  education,  but  in  many  respects  injurious  ? 
— In  my  opinion  a merely  secular  education  is  fraught 
with  danger ; learned  men,  when  not  religious,  have 
been  the  greatest  scourges  of  society.  Greece  and 
Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  were  filled  with 
learned  writers  and  profound  philosophers,  but  their 
learning  and  philosophy  did  not  prevent  them  from 
becoming  the  greatest  reprobates  that  ever  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  c.  i. 

27242.  Religious  teaching  is  an  essential  element  of 
education,  and  as  much  as  possible  it  should  be  incor- 
porated with  and  permeate  every  other  department  of 
learning  ? — I am  altogether  of  that  opinion.  I think 
education,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should  prepare  a 
man  adequately  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  He  has  one 
destiny  in  this  world,  another  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  is  only  a short,  miserable  space  of  time  a man  has  to 
live  here;  he  has  to  live  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  next 
world.  A man  is  bound  to  know  how  to  discharge  his 
duties  in  this  world,  but  his  great  and  important  duty  is 
to  prepare  for  the  other  world,  and  he  ought  therefore 
to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  and  study  of  religion. 

27 243.  Now,  if,  from  the  operation  of  circumstances, 
political  or  Otherwise,  this  complete  identifying  of 
religious  training  with  general  education  cannot  be 
completely  carried  out,  is  it  not  desirable  to  carry  it 
out  as  far  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ? — That  religious  instruction  should  be  attended 
to  in  every  case? 

27244.  As  far  as  possible  ? — It  must  be  attended  to 
in  every  case  in  one  way  or  other  There  must  be  a 
sufficient  religious  education,  otherwise  the  secular 

7 U 
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Feb.  25,  1869.  education  will  be  of  no  real  value,  as  it  does  not  pro- 
- — — vide  for  eternity. 

His  Eminence  27245.  What  I mean  is,  if  that  complete  incorpora- 

CuUen*  tion  of  secular  and  religious  education  cannot  be 
earned  out  perfectly  and  completely,  is  it  not  desirable 
to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  possible? — My  view  of  the 
case  is  that  every  one  must  get  a sufficient  amount  of 
true  religious  instruction  to  enable  him  to  save  his 
soul ; otherwise  he  gets  no  education — he  is  not  pre- 
pared for  the  other  world.  I may  add  that  as  persons 
professing  contradictory  religious  doctrines  cannot 
obtain  proper  and  full  religious  instruction  in  a common 
school,  so  mixed  education  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
attaining  the  most  important  object  of  education. 

27246.  Admitting  this,  was  not  the  change  which 
was  made  in  the  National  system — the  change  which 
admitted  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion  into 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum — an  improvement  as 
far  as  it  went  ? — I think  not.  I think  it  was  calculated 
to  do  mischief  to  the  great  body  of  the  children  of  this 
country.  In  the  case  of  Catholic  children,  first  it  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  of  learning  the  special  doc- 
trines of  Catholicity,  and  then  it  gave  opportunities  to 
a Protestant  teacher  to  alienate  them  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  besides  it  was  calculated  to  make  children 
believe  that  what  they  were  taught  in  school  was  par- 
amount, and  that  what  they  were  not  taught  in  school 
was  of  very  little  importance. 

27247.  Is  it  not  of  great  moment  to  recognise  in 
the  State  schools,  and  to  teach  to  all  children,  such 
doctrines  as  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  who 
governs  the  world  by  His  providence,  and  who  has 
revealed  His  will  to  His  intelligent  creatures  : to  read 
portions  of  that  revealed  Word,  and  to  set  forth  such 
summaries  of  duty  as  are  contained  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ? — It  is  certainly  important ; but  it  is  also 
important  to  teach  other  truths  of  equal  value — the 
divinity  of  our  Divine  Lord,  the  incarnation  of  our 
Divine  Lord,  His  satisfaction  for  mankind,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  and  all  other 
doctrines  which  are  revealed  to  us,  and  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Church.  In  the  National  books 
there  is  something  about  the  existence  of  God  ; but  I 
think  in  the  whole  of  the  National  books  you  will  find 
nothing  about  the  Trinity  of  persons  or  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord.  He  is  called  “ Our  Lord but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  of  the  books  to  inculcate  a belief 
in  the  Trinity  or  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  The  im- 
portant truths  your  lordship  refers  to  are  of  great 
importance,  but  they  should  not  exclude  other  essential 
truths. 

27248.  But  the  inculcation  of  such  fundamental 
truths  as  I have  mentioned  is  of  itself  important? 
— It  is  important.  The  pagans  used  to  inculcate  many 
of  them.  But  Catholics,  to  be  true  members  of  their 
Church,  must  believe  many  other  truths. 

27249.  Was  not  the  change  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, namely,  the  introduction  of  a certain  amount 
of  religious  teaching  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  cordially  approved  of  by  Archbishop 
Murray,  and  by  most  of,  if  not  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  at  the  time  ? — I cannot  say  they  approved 
— they  allowed  it  to  go  on,  they  acquiesced  in  it — 
that  is,  they  looked  on  to  see  how  the  experiment 
would  turn  out.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  formal 
approbation  ever  given  to  the  change.  Dr.  Murray 
always  said  the  system  was  an  experiment,  he  wished 
the  experiment  would  turn  out  well,  but  I think 
his  wishes  and  hopes  were  disappointed.  Dr.  Whately, 
it  appears,  looked  on  it  as  an  experiment,  but  he  pene- 
trated more  deeply  into  the  matter,  because  he  thought 
that  by  teaching  the  Scripture,  and  getting  the  children 
to  read  it  or  his  own  tracts,  he  would  soon  raise  doubts 
in  their  minds  and  shake  the  principle  of  authority 
upon  which  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  founded. 

27250.  When  was  the  Synod  of  Thurles  held,  and 
under  whose  presidency? — It  was  held  in  the  year 
i sfiO — it  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  I 
think  it  lasted  till  the  15th  of  September  : I had  the 
honour  of  presiding  over  it. 

27251.  Was  it  after  the  deliberations  of  that 


Synod  that  objections  were  first  authoritatively  made 
to  the  system  of  the  National  Board? — There  were 
objections  made  by  several  bishops  long  before  that 
time,  and  in  1824,  a petition  of  the  bishops  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  favour  of  purely  Catholic  educa- 
tion. I have  handed  in  this  petition.  (See  page  1181.) 

27252.  I mean  by  the  authority  of  the  collective 
Roman  Catholic  episcopate  ? — I believe  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  commenced  the  general  united  action  against 
mixed  education.  In  the  year  1856 — six  years  after 
there  was  a declaration  against  it,  signed  by  all  the 
Catholic  bishops.  Again,  in  1859,  in  1863,  and  in 
1864  or  1865,  other  resolutions  against  mixed  edu- 
cation were  unanimously  adopted,  which  I have  handed 
in  to  the  Commission. 

27253.  Am  I right  in  supposing  it  that  the  first 
authoritative  and  deliberate  exposition  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  was  made  in  the 

Synod  of  Thurles,  against  the  National  system? 

The  Synod  of  Thurles  was  the  first  National  synod 
held  in  Ireland  in  this  century  : it  did  not  enter  into 
the  general  question  of  mixed  education,  except  so  far 
as  concerned  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  synod,  also, 
indeed,  objected  to  mixed  education  as  carried  out  in 
the  National  schools,  but  proposed  modifications  and 
safeguards,  which  would  be  sufficient,  at  least  in  the 
way  of  experiment,  to  secure  the  children  from  any 
danger  of  falling  into  errors  against  faith  and  morals. 

27254.  These  safeguards  did  not  extend  so  far  as 
you  now  require — to  a purely  denominational  system  ? 
— The  bishops  required  substantially,  the  denomi- 
national system,  but  did  not  ask  it  by  name : if  faith 
and  morals  were  safe,  they  did  not  care  about  a name. 

27255.  Archbishop  Whately,  to  whom  you  have 
just  referred  laid  most  stress  upon  the  Scripture  Ex- 
tracts as  a means  of  enlightening  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  ? — Removing  the  darkness  of  super- 
stition, as  he  says. 

27256.  By  the  Scripture  Extracts  ? — Yes;  and  he 
stated  also  that  the  National  system  was  gradually 
undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  Romanism  in  Ireland. 

27257.  Chiefly,  as  I believe  he  expressed  himself, 
from  the  fact  of  that  system  incorpoi-ating  so  much  of 
the  Scripture  in  its  teaching  ? — He  thought  that  would 
be  a great  means  of  undermining  the  vast  fabric  of 
Romanism. 

27258.  W ere  not  these  Scripture  Extracts  sanctioned 
by  the  then  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ? 
— They  were  tolerated. 

27259.  If  Dr.  Murray  had  been  convinced  that 
they  were  essentially  wrong  in  themselves,  would  he 
have  sanctioned  them  ? — I suppose  he  would  not,  but 
just  as  in  reference  to  the  system  in  general,  he  wished 
to  make  an  experiment  as  to  the  effect  they  would 
produce.  If  he  had  known  the  views  expressed  by 
Dr.  Whately  in  his  conversations — since  published — I 
am  certain  his  feeling  regarding  these  books  and  the 
system  generally,  would  have  been  totally  changed. 

27260.  Archbishop  Whately  says: — 

“ Archbishop  Murray  and  I agreed  in  desiring  large  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  our  National  schools  ; but 
we  agreed  in  this  because  we  disagreed  as  to  its  probable 
results — he  believed  they  would  be  favourable  to  Romanism 

I believed  they  would  be  favourable  to  Protestantism 

and  I feel  confident  that  I was  right.” 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment?— I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were 
acting  in  very  diffei-ent  ways.  Dr.  Whately  asserting 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  that  proselytism  was 
strictly  prohibited,  said  he  was  undermining  Catho- 
licity by  promoting  the  National  system,  but  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  his  back.  Dr.  Murray  never 
had  the  least  idea  of  impugning  Protestantism  in  any 
way.  His  only  anxiety  was  to  procure  a good  educa- 
tion for  Catholic  children,  leaving  Protestants  to  them- 
selves. That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  pre- 
lates. One  was  trying  to  weaken  Catholicity  the 
other  never  attempted  to  assail  Protestantism.  , 

27261.  If  Archbishop  Whately  knew  Dr.  Murray  s 
reasons  for  desiring  the  introduction  of  the  Scripture 
Extracts,  is  it  not  probable  that  Archbishop  Murray 
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knew  his,  Archbishop  Whately’s? — I do  not  think 
so.  They  were  not  very  intimate.  They  met  at 
the  Board,  but  I do  not  think  they  ever  visited,  or 
had  a private  conversation  in  their  lives. 

27262.  It  is  not  altogether  unlikely,  or  improbable  ? 

I dare  say  they  used  to  meet  frequently  at  the 

National  Board  meetings,  but  I do  not  think  it  prob- 
able that  they  spoke  about  private  views  or  designs, 
or  that  Dr.  Whately  would  acquaint  Dr.  Murray  with 
those  opinions  expressed  in  private  conversation,  and 
recorded  by  Mr.  N.  Senior. 

27263.  If  Archbishop  Whately  strongly  believed 
that  secular  education  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
religious  element,  and  that  this  religious  element  could 
be  introduced  into  National  schools  only  by  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  against  which  no  religious  denomina- 
tion objected,  was  he  not  justified  in  making  every  effort 
to  introduce  such  Scripture  lessons  1 — I do  not  think 
he  was  justified  in  excluding  Catholic  doctrine  from 
Catholic  schools,  or  in  compelling  Catholic  children  to 
grow  up  without  being  able  to  acquire  a full  knowledge 
of  Catholic  truth  in  their  own  National  schools.  I 
condemn  Dr.  Whately  for  that  as  well  as  for  liis 
underhand  proselytism  or  his  attempts  to  undermine 
Romanism,  as  he  says. 

27264.  But,  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
incorporating  religion  with  secular  education,  and 
finding  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  doing  it, 
except  by  the  introduction  of  portions  of  Scripture 
against  which  no  religious  denomination  objected,  was 
he  not  justified  in  introducing  these  Scripture  Ex- 
tracts ?— Perhaps  he  thought  he  was  justified,  but 
if  he  looked  across  the  Channel  and  saw  what  they 
were  doing  in  his  own  country,  he  could  not  have 
imagined  that  united  religious  education  was  neces- 
sary, whereas  the  denominational  system  is  in  full 
work  in  England.  However,  he  introduced  a system 
which  leaves  Catholics  without  a knowledge  of  the 
most  essential  matters.  Take  his  little  book,  “ Lessons 
of  Christianity.”  I have  read  it,  and  I could  never 
find  out  in  it  a trace  of  the  Trinity  of  persons 
in  God,  or  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men  on  the  Cross.  There 
is  a sequel  to  that  book.  It  was  not  printed  by  the 
Board,  but  it  was  circulated  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  it  contains  attacks 
upon  almost  eveiy  Catholic  doctrine.  Being  a sequel 
to  a National  school  book,  children  probably  would  be 
tempted  to  read  it.  This  was  scarcely  fair. 

27265.  Archbishop  Whately  had  clearly  contemplated 
and  carefully  considered  the  denominational  system. 
Xou  read  a passage  yesterday,  which  I shall  read 
again,  “ What  I fear  is  a measure  which  though  not 
avowedly  sectarian  may  be  so  practically.  I fear  that 
a grant  may  be  offered  to  any  patron  who  will  pro- 
vide such  secular  education  as  the  Government  may 
approve  leaving  him  to  furnish  such  religious  educa- 
tion as  he  may  himself  approve.”  “ If  this  be  done, 
the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dissenters  will  be 
so  many  Maynooths,  so  many  hotbeds  of  bigotry  and 
re  lgious  animosity,  nor  will  the  Protestant  schools  be 
much  bettei . The  great  object  of  the  training  in  each 
vi  be  controversial  theology,  and  secular  instruction, 
mi  even  moral  instruction,  will  be  neglected.”  Here 
"*?  lls  objections  to  the  denominational  system 
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sons I see  fighting  are  those  in  districts  where  they 
have  mixed  schools.  I must  add  that  Dr.  Whately 
was  not  justified  in  insinuating  that  Maynooth  and 
other  Catholic  seminaries  are  hotbeds  of  bigotry  and 
religious  animosity. 

27266.  My  object  in  quoting  that  passage  was  this — 

Archbishop  Whately  was  anxious  to  have  a religious 
element  embodied  in  the  school  teaching,  lie  had  strong 
objections,  which  he  here  states  very  forcibly,  against 
denominational  schools,  and,  therefore,  the  only  course 
open  to  him  in  this  mixed  education  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  an  amount  of  religious  teaching  as  all 
would  accept.  From  liis  point  of  view  was  he  not 
therefore  justified  in  introducing  the  Scripture  Ex- 
tracts?—I think  lie  was  quite  astray.  I think  he 
was  quite  wrong  in  his  views  upon  that  subject.  I 
think  that  when  he  wished  to  have  religion  introduced 
into  the  schools,  he  ought  to  have  said  let  every  class 
get  a knowledge  of  their  own  religion— let  the  Protes- 
tants  get  a full  knowledge  of  their  own  doctrines — let 
Catholics  learn  their  own  eatecliism,  and  the  teaching 
and  practices  of  their  own  Church,  just  as  they  do  in 
England.  Why  deprive  Catholics  or  Protestants  of 
the  knowledge  of  those  doctrines  which  distinguish 
them  from  one  another,  and  from  every  other  class  in 
society  ? I think  Dr.  Whately  was  altogether  wrong 
in  ins  views  upon  that  point. 

27267.  If  Dr.  Whately  moreover  believed  that  the 
ettect  of  such  even  partial  Scriptural  knowledge  would 
be  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  lead  the  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  on  the  great 
subject  of  religion,  was  there  any  treachery  in  liis 
allowing  this  purpose  to  work  itself  out  1— If  he  knew 
what  the  Catholic  doctrines  were,  in  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  if  he  wished  to  shake 
the  faith  of  Catholics  in  the  Church,  he  was  actin" 
treacherously.  What  is  his  position  ? He  professed 
that  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of  proselytism  in 
the  National  system— that  is  put  forward  continually 
in  the  reports  of  the  Board  signed  by  him — and  he 
tells  his  friends  privately  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  Protestantism,  but  at  great  dis- 
advantage, on  account  of  the  opposition  given  to  him 
by  Protestant  clergymen ; he  was  fighting  the  battle 
with  one  hand,  and  that  his  best,  tied  behind  his  back, 
but  that  still  he  was  undermining  the  vast  fabric  of 
popery. 

27268.  Archbishop  Whately  was  anxious,  as  we  all 
are,  that  the  schools  should  contain  a religious  ele- 
ment, and  the  only  way  in  which  that  religious  element 
could  be  introduced  was  by  the  admission  into  the  school 
books  of  certain  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  He' 
felt  himself  bound  as  a Christian,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
being  a Christian  prelate,  to  communicate  that  know- 
ledge which  he  considered  essential  to  the  children  • 
he  at  the  same  time  believed  that  the  natural  result 
of  reading  these  portions  of  Scripture  would  be  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  to  induce  them  to 
read  the  Scriptures  more  extensively,  which  would 
raise  certain  doubts  in  their  minds  as  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  lead  them 
to  espouse  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  Do  you  think 
that  in  acting  thus,  he  was  acting  treacherously  ? There 
was  no  proselytism ; the  effects  were  produced  by 
the  Bible  itself;  he  could  not  help  that  ?— I think  His 
Grace  could  have  found  out  a very  easy  way  of 
avoiding  all  that  difficulty.  If  lie  wished  to  introduce 
the  religious  element,  he  might  have  declared  that  he 
wished  for  denominational  schools — let  every  class 
have  their  own  schools — let  every  class  have  full  reli- 
gious education  according  to  their  own  views.  As  to 
his  wishing  to  promote  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
and  the  knowledge  which  could  be  acquired  by  doin"  so, 
it  is  quite  clear  from  his  own  assertions  that  he  'was 
encouraging  this  system  of  reading  the  Scripture 
Extracts  with  the  view  of  undermining — as  he  says 
himself,  the  vast  fabric  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland.  He 
was  doing  it  knowingly  and  deliberately,  and  he  says 
himself,  that  lie  was  fighting  the  battle  of  Protest- 
antism with  one  hand,  and  that  his  best,  tied  behind  his 
back.  He  was  directly  assailing  Catholicity,  not 
7 U 2 ' 
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leaving  matters  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
at  the  same  time  telling  Catholics  that  they  were  quite 
safe  from  proselytism. 

Now  as  regards  the  word  proselytism — if  you  allow 
me  I will  explain  what  I mean  by  it.  There  are  different 
degrees  of  proselytism.  Proselytism  is  the  depriving 
the  soul  of  its  true  life,  by  depriving  it  of  faith.  It 
is  just  like  murder  which  kills  the  body.  Sometimes 
murder  is  committed  directly,  and  by  violence ; some- 
times indirectly,  gradually,  and  stealthily,  for  ex- 
ample, by  not  giving  sufficient  food,  by  administering 
slow  poisons,  or  by  placing  a person  in  a pestiferous 
atmosphere.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  proselytism. 
It  is  carried  on  by  those  who  assail  Catholics  without 
any  concealment— declaring  them  to  be  idolaters — 
and  attributing  everything  bad  to  them.  At  other 
times  proselytism  is  carried  on  gradually,  by  depriving 
the  soul  of  its  proper  nutriment,  by  depriving  it  of  the 
instruction  which  is  necessary  for  faith.  And  this  kind 
of  proselytism  is  attributable  to  the  National  Board, 
for  it  leaves  the  children  at  the  mercy  of  the  managers 
who  may  prohibit  the  teaching  of  religion  altogether 
in  the  school.  The  rule  also  of  the  Board  which  ex- 
cludes all  religious  doctrines,  except  the  few  principles 
common  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  from  the  schools, 
sanctions  this  system,  and  injures  Catholics  by  leaving 
them  without  a knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant truths  of  their  religion.  There  is  another 
system  of  proselytism  which  gradually  and  by  natural 
agencies,  weakens  the  faith  of  Catholics.  Keeping 
company  continually  with  Protestant  children  and 
teachers  will  weaken  the  faith  of  a Catholic  child,  and 
that  is  an  indirect  sort  of  proselytism.  Dr.  Whately 
believed  that  indirect  proselytism  was  going  on  in 
various  ways,  well  adapted  gradually  to  shake  the 
convictions  of  Catholics,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
assured  the  Catholics  that  their  faith  was  exposed  to 

2720!).  If  Dr.  Whately  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  such  would  be  the  natural  result  of  this  mixed 
religious  education,  namely,  that  the  faith  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  might  be  shaken  in  the  infallibility 
of  their  Church,  do  you  consider  that  he  ought  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Board,  and  that,  in  not  doing 
so,  he  was  a traitor  to  his  professions  of  liberality  1 — 
I think  he  ought  to  have  told  the  world  that  he  con- 
sidered the  system  had  that  tendency,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  told  them  what  he  did  in  the  reports 
of  the  Board,  that  there  was  no  danger  whatsoever  of 
proselytism,  no  danger  whatever  to  the  faith  of  Ca- 
tholics in  these  schools.  He  repeats  that  continually 
in  the  reports.  That  is  where  1 find  the  objection 
against  Dr.  Whately’s  conduct.  I do  not  dispute  with 
Dr.  Whately  for  what  he  believed  himself— for  his 
convictions,  nor  do  I know  what  they  were,  but  if  he 
was  convinced  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  justice 
and  truth,  still  he  was  doing  us  a wrong  in  telling  the 
people  there  was  no  danger  of  proselytism  in  the 
system,  and  writing  and  saying  at  the  same  time  that 
mixed  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board  was 
undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  Catholicity  in  the  coun- 
try. He  was  acting  in  opposition  to  his  professions. 

27270.  Did  Dr.  Whately  ever  declare,  or  in  his  con- 
duct did  he  ever  give  it  to  be  understood  that,  he  considered 
it  to  be  illiberal  or  bigoted  to  admit  to  the  Church  of 
En "land  auy  Roman  Catholic  who  might  be  led  to 
doubt  the  grounds  of  his  own  faith  by  reading  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  any  other  way  ? — I do  not  know  what 
his  conduct  upon  that  point  was.  I read  his  life 
written  by  his  daughter,  and  I think  it  is  stated  that 
if  any  priest  was  excommunicated  in  the  Catholic 
Church  he  would  not  receive  him  into  the  Protestant 
Church.  But  at  the  same  time  he  states  that  the 
Catholic  priests  were  ignorant,  and  ill  instructed  in 
Scripture,  bigoted,  and  thinking  only  of  their  own 
interests,  so  that  he  could  not  put  any  confidence  in 
them.  This  does  not  show  that  he  was  exempt  from 
prejudices.  Your  lordship  asked  me  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  afternoon  something  about  the  improvement 
since  the  institution  of  the  National  system,  and  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  answering  the  question. 


27271.  Is  there  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
rising  generation  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  this 
country  which  renders  it  practically  necessary  to  take 
precautions  for  their  faith  and  morals,  which  were  not 
deemed  necessary  in  the  last  generation? — Most  cer- 
tainly. They  are  very  much  more  in  communication 
with  foreign  countries  than  the  past  generations  were. 
There  is  continual  communication  between  Ireland  and 
America,  and  your  lordship  is  awai'e,  that  according  to. 
the  statements  made  by  Protestant  bishops,  there  are 
about  fifteen  millions  of  citizens  in  America,  who  be- 
lieve in  no  religion,  and  a communication  with  a popu- 
lation of  that  kind  must  tend  very  much  to  weaken  the- 
faitli  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  There  is,  besides, 
great  communication  with  countries  nearer  home. 
The  Irish  are  going  over  every  day  to  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  these  countries  they  are  oftentimes 
thrown  into  districts  where  they  have  no  clergy  to  at- 
tend to  them,  where  they  have  no  churches  to  worship 
in,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own  religion. 
Thus  they  arc  exposed  to  many  dangers  if  they  are 
not  well  instructed  in  religion ; but  if  well  instructed 
they  may  be  able  to  preserve  their  faith,  and  fight 
their  way.  Besides,  there  are  great  facilities  open  to 
the  people  of  reading  the  worst  papers  and  bad  books. 
I mentioned  the  first  day  I was  examined  here  that 
multitudes  of  these  books  are  circulated  even  in  Ire- 
land. Then  there  are  numbers  of  newspapers  of  a low 
class  which  contain  a great  many  things  against  faith 
and  morals.  There  are  also  numbers  of  novels,  often- 
times sold  at  the  railway  stations  for  a trifle,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Faith  and  morals  are 
continually  assailed  in  these  books.  On  account  of 
these  circumstances  I think  the  people  require  to  be 
better  educated  than  ever. 

27272.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  your  Eminence  prepared  to 
bear  testimony  to  an  improvement,  or  the  contrary, 
under  the  system  as  now  administei'ed  by  the  National 
Board  ? — I am  prepared  to  bear  testimony  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  morality  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  since  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Boax-d ; but  I would  not  venture  to  say  that  that 
improvement  is  due  altogether,  or  due  to  any  great 
extent,  to  the  opex-ations  of  the  Natioxxal  Board.  You 
recollect  that  the  National  Board  was  established  im- 
mediately after  Catholic  Emancipation.  At  that  time, 
or  shortly  bofox-e  it,  Catholics  began  to  build  churches, 
and  have  since  covered  the  whole  country  with  them ; 
they  began  to  establish  convents,  ox-phanages,  schools, 
and  x-eligious  houses  of  every  kind ; so  that  a great  im- 
provement was  made  in  that  respect  certainly  by  Catho- 
lics themselves.  The  Natioxxal  schools  were  also  an  im- 
px-ovement  in  maxxy  cases.  Where  the  patrons  were 
Catholic,  and  the  masters  all  Catholic,  the  children  all 
Catholic,  there  is  no  doubt  the  schools  produced  useful 
results,  and  contribxxted  to  spread  enlightenment  in  the 
couxxtry.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  gx-cat  im- 
provement. The  Catholic  clex-gy  began  about  the 
year  1835  or  1836— soon  after  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation— to  give  “ missions”  throughout  the  country. 
Almost  every  parish  ixx  Ireland  must  have  had  a 
mission  in  it  since  that  time.  These  missions  were 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  morals 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  society.  I recollect  in  1851  Ribbonism 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  ixx  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  and  several  murders  were  com- 
mitted. I got  the  missioners  of  St.  Yixxcent  de  Paul  to 
give  a mission  at  Dundalk,  and  some  time  later  they 
gave  a mission  at  Crossmaglen.  In  the  course  of  a few 
months  they  banished  Ribbonism  altogether  from  the 
country,  and  there  has  scax-cely  been  a tx-ace  of  it  in  the 
district  since.  In  that  way  I think  an  immense  xm- 
provement  has  been  produced  in  the  country  since  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Board,  to  some  extent 
thx'ough  the  agency  of  the  National  Board,  but  s x 
mox-e  thx-ough  other  causes.  Probably  if  the  Natrona 
Board  had  never  been  thought  of,  the  improvemen 
by  some  attributed  to  it  would  have  occurred  tlxroug  i 
the  schools  that  were  in  operation  before  its  esta  - 
lishment.  A large  proportion  of  the  schools 
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are  now  “ National  schools  ” were  common  parochial 
schools  at  that  time  : little  by  little  they  would  have 
developed  themselves,  and  probably  the  same  effects 
would  have  been  produced,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  National  schools  have  cost  the  country  six  millions 
sterling,  while  the  other  schools  would  have  cost  the 
State  nothing. 

27273.  Mr.  I/ease. — Is  the  Crossmaglen,  your  Emi- 
nence has  just  mentioned,  the  same  place  that  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickmacross,  which  is  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Trench’s  book,  “ Realities  of  Irish  Life,”  as 
a hot-bed  of  Ribbonism  ? — I cannot  say;  I have  not 
read  that  book. 

27274.  Is  it  in  the  Faraey  district  ? — It  is  about  10 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dundalk.  Farney  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Clogher ; Crossmaglen  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Armagh.  Farney  is  in  the  county  Monaghan. 

27275.  Crossmaglen  being  so  near  the  barony  of 
Farney,  is  it  not  possible  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
netting  rid  of  Ribbonism  in  that  distinct — for  which 
Mr.  Trench  takes  the  sole  credit  to  himself  in  his 
liook — was  the  labours  of  the  Vincentian  Fathers 
who  gave  the  mission  there? — I am  quite  sure  the 
maxims  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  Trench  only 
served  to  increase  Ribbonism,  while  the  preaching  and 
labours  of  the  missioners  did  an  immensity  to  put  an 
end  to  it. 

27276.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  do  you  account  for 
the  influence  and  teaching  of  the  Vincentians  having 
a greater  effect  upon  the  people  than  the  influence  and 
teaching  of  their  own  parochial  clergy  ? — Their  own 
parochial  clergy  have  a great  influence,  but  then  that 
is  the  ordinary  influence,  to  which  people  get  accus- 
tomed, and  which  does  not  produce  extraordinary 
effects.  But  when  strange  clergymen  of  great  literary 
acquirements,  great  power  in  preaching — of  piety  and 
zeal — who  have  devoted  themselves  specially  to  these 
labours,  spend  some  time  evangelizing  a people, 
their  efforts  must  produce  a most  beneficial  effect,  even 
though  they  previously  may  have  had  the  best 
possible  clergymen  amongst  them.  The  new  influence 
always  affects  the  people. 

27277.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Your  Eminence  is,  I 
believe,  aware  that  difficulty  has  arisen  in  obtaining 
sites  for  schools  ? — I have  heard  that  occasionally  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced.  In  this  diocese,  however,  I 
have  heard  but  few  complaints,  as  the  gentry  have  been 
very  good  in  giving  sites.  However,  there  may  have 
been  some  few  instances  where  sites  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. 

27278.  Is  it  your  Eminence’s  opinion  that  that 
difficulty  has  arisen — I will  not  say  altogether,  but  in 
some  degree  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  to  allow  the  landed  gentry  to  be 
patrons  of  schools  upon  their  own  estates  ? — I do  not 
think  that  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors have  shown  any  great  anxiety  to  be  patrons 
of  schools,  and  if  in  any  case  the  bishops  did  not  wish 
t hat  they  should  be  patrons,  there  must  have  been  some 
reason.  Oftentimes  the  landed  gentry  have  been  very 
hostile  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  treated  their 
Catholic  tenants  severely.  Many  of  the  landed  gentry 
arc  supporters  of  proselytizing  societies.  You  will 
often  sec  the  names  of  a great  many  of  the  landed 
gentry  in  the  lists  of  subscribers  to  those  societies. 

1 happened  to  have  put  into  my  pocket  to-day  a report 
of  one  of  them,  “ The  Irish  Church  Missions  Society,” 
which  is  proselytizing  and  aggressive  in  its  character, 
and  has  carried  on  an  active  and  most  unjustifiable 
'war  on  Catholicity  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Now,  in 
this  report,  among  the  subscribers  to  this  aggressive 
society,  we  find  the  names  of  several  landed  proprie- 
tors, or  of  other  members  of  the  Protestant  gentry. 
Luis  in  the  report  for  1867,  now  in  my  hand,  I find 
the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  Lord  Mayo,  Lord 
Claude  Hamilton,  Lord  Gough,  Vice-Admiral  Paken- 
am,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier,  the  Earl  of 
T i d E°rd  Cavan,  the  Lord  Primate  Beresford,  the 
°rd  Bishop  of  Tuam,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Whilst 
so  many  of  the  gentry  encourage  an  odious  and  violent 
sys  em  of  proselytism,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
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education  of  their  children.  

27279.  Allow  me  to  recur  to  this  subject.  Would  Nis Eminence 
your  Eminence  be  disposed  to  allow  a landed  pro-  Culleii 
prietor  to  be  patron  of  a school  which  lie  builds  upon  his 
property,  upon  condition  of  absolute  non-interference  on 

liis  part  with  the  religious  education  of  the  children? 

If  the  patron  allowed  the  full  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  of  Catholic  practices,  and  if  there  were  no 
danger  to  faith  or  morals,  I would  have  no  difficulty 
about  allowing  him  to  be  patron.  I have  no  objection 
to  a school  conducted  by  a layman,  provided  he 
teach  Catholic  doctrine,  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
error,  and  abstain  from  giving  any  bad  example  to 
the  pupils.  In  the  same  way  I would  have  no  objection 
to  a lay  patron. 

27280.  Might  not  the  landed  proprietor  be  per- 
mitted to  appoint  the  master  of  the  school,  provided 
there  should  be  an  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  mas- 
ter so  appointed  ? — I suppose  the  Catholic  clex-gyman 
would  raise  no  difficulty  at  all,  unless  on  the  ground 
that  the  landlox-d  was  an  enemy  of  his  x-eligion,  or  inter- 
fered ixnpx-operly  with  x-eiigion  in  the  parish.  If  he 
knew  that  the  landloi'd  had  no  bad  feeling  against 
Catholics,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  landlord  appointed 
a proper  teacher-,  I do  not  think  any  clex-gyman  would 
object. 

27281.  The  case  I submitted  to  your  Eminence  is 
one  whex-e  the  lauded  proprietor  undertakes  that  there 
should  be  absolutely  no  interference  whatever  with 
the  x-eligious  education  of  the  children? — Well,  a per- 
son oftentimes  undertakes  things  which  he  does  not 
cany  out,  or  intend  to  carry  out.  So  you  must  exa- 
mine into  the  particular  case  to  know  what  are  all  the 
circumstances.  If  the  landlox-d  wex-e  a subscriber  to 
px-oselytizing  societies,  I would  put  no  trxxst  in  him 
as  a manager  of  a school  for  Catholics. 

27282.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  agx-ee  in  the 
opinion  of  a Romaxx  Catholic  prelate,  that  the  offer  to 
establish  a school  upon  such  a system  as  I have  sketched 
out,  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  fox-xxxs  of  religious 
pei-secutioxx  ? — It  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  I 
cannot  form  axx  opinion  at  all  upoxx  a general  case  put 
in  that  way.  I give  you  the  principle  I go  on,  but  I 
could  not  speak  about  a particular  case  without  kxxow- 
ing  all  the  details  on  botlx  sides.  You  cannot  form  an 
opinion  upon  any  disputed  question  without  hearing 
the  reasons  pro  and  con. 

27283.  Am  I to  undex-stand  your  Eminence  to  say 
there  would  be  no  objection  on  your  part  to  a landed 
proprietor  being  patron  of  a school  on  his  own  px-o- 
perty,  and  his  having  the  appointment  of  the  master, 
on  tlxe  condition  of  absolute  non-intex-ference  with  re- 
ligious education,  and  also  on  the  condition  that  the 
Romaxx  Catholic  clergyman  should  approve  altogether 
of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  master  so  appointed  ? — 

If  there  were  a moral  certainty  that  the  patron  would 
carry  out  his  promises,  and  that  the  master  would  be 
such  as  you  have  described,  I think  a Catholic  priest 
would  have  no  difficulty  at  all  aboixt  consenting  to  such 
a proposal.  If  a Protestant  gentleman  came  to  me, 
and  I knew  him  to  be  a very  liberal  man — a man  quite 
determined  not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  Catho- 
lics, and  told  me  that  he  would  appoint  a master  at 
my  recommendation  to  the  school,  I would  accept 
the  proposal  with  thankfulness. 

27 284.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  not  a very  large 
number  of  National  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
maixagement  in  Ix-elaxxd? — A gx-eat  number*.  There 
are  I think  altogether  4,267  schools  under  Catholic 
patrons. 

27285.  Now  in  the  National  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  patrons  or  managers  has  there  not  always 
been  ample  opportunity  given  to  the  managers  and 
teachers  to  impart  to  Romaxx  Catholic  children  any 
amount  of  dogma  and  Catholic  doctrine  they  desix-e — 
at  fixed  hours  ? — In  school-time  itself  there  is  no  such 
opportunity  given.  Religious  emblems  are  prohibited 
in  the  schools,  and  every  reference  to  Catholicity  is 
carefully  excluded  from  the  books.  Besides,  it  is 
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Feb.  1869.  strictly  prohibited  to  teach  anything  in  school  hours 
■ — ~ but  the  principles  of  common  Christianity,  whatever 

Cardina"61106  ^ey  may  be.  Besides,  it  is  not  always  possible  out- 
sullen.  side  the  hours  of  school  to  teach  the  children  all  the 
doctrines  which  are  necessary  for  them  in  order  to  be 
good  Catholics.  You  know  the  people  are  poox-,  the 
children  poor,  and  oftentimes  in  very  great  distress. 
They  cannot  be  got  to  school  before  the  hours  at  which 
the  regular  school  business  commences,  to  receive  reli- 
gious instruction.  Oftentimes  they  cannot  get  breakfast 
in  time  to  go  before  school  hours.  They  cannot  be  kept 
after  school  hours  because  the  half-starved  children 
are  weary,  broken  down  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day 
and  anxious  to  get  home — and  if  they  were  kept 
after  the  regular  school  hour  in  order  to  receive  reli- 
gious instruction'  they  would  look  upon  it  as  a penance, 
and  they  would  become  rather  hostile  than  otherwise 
to  the  learning  of  Catechism  and  the  receiving  of 
religious  instruction. 

27286.  May  not  the  manager  and  teacher  have  one 
hour  daily  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  school  business 
for  imparting  religious  dogma  to  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren ? — They  may,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  young 
children  together  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  ; and  therefore  it  is  not  proper 
that  during  the  school  hours  special  reference  to  religion 
should  be  prohibited. 

27287.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  on  a former 
<lay  that  the  power  is  now  given  to  parents  and  not  to 
pastors  as  yon  allege  it  was  in  the  beginning,  as  to  re- 
ligious instruction  ? — That  appears  to  be  the  general 
tendency  of  the  system — to  introduce  a sort  of  Pres- 
byterianism, to  vest  the  power  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction in  the  people  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy. 

27288.  Has  not  parental  authority  been  invari- 
ably recognised  as  a fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  of  National  education? — In  the  first  rules  laid 
down  the  clergy  were  mentioned  as  the  persons  destined 
to  give  religious  instruction.  The  time  to  be  devoted 
to  religious  education  was  to  be  fixed  and  the  quality 
of  the  religious  education  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  clergy.  The  position  of  the  clergy  now  is  totally 
changed.  To  give  religious  instructions  the  clergy 
must  be  approved  of  by  the  parents.  This  is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  Catholic  system,  in  which  we 
have  pastors  divinely  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
not  by  man,  to  feed  the  flock. 

27289.  As  a matter  of  fact  are  you  aware  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately  testified  that  parental  authority  was 
recognised  as  a fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
from  the  beginning? — Yesterday  I read  a passage  from 
Archbishop  Whately  and  another  from  Archdeacon 
Btopford  which  showed  that  they  did  not  care  very 
much  about  parental  authority.  Both  these  passages 
were  taken  from  their  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Com- 
mittee in  1854.  So  that  if  they  professed  great  respect 
for  parental  authority  they  have  not  been  consistent 
with  themselves.  Dr.  Whately  says  the  Board  did' 
'not  take  parental  authority  into  consideration  at  all. 
See  his  words,  p.  1251. 

27290.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  are  you  not 
aware  that  the  system  was  regarded  from  the  first  as 
one  not  sanctioning  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  a 
clergyman  of  any  denomination,  imposing  his  religious 
instruction  upon  the  children  of  even  his  own  religious 
denomination  ? — I do  not  think  that  Catholics  ever 
impose  religious  instruction  upon  any  denomination 
but  their  own.  They  do  not  impose  it  even  on  their 
own.  All  Catholics  look  up  to  the  priests  as  ministers 
appointed  by  God,  to  give  them  religious  instruction  ; 
and  when  they  are  listening  to  the  instruction  of  their 
clergy,  they  consider  it  is  coming  from  God — not  from 
anyone  appointed  by  man.  There  is  nothing  imposed 
on  them. 

27291.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  have  not  the  parents 
always  been  the  parties  entitled  to  prescribe  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  their  children  from  the  first  ? — Of 
Course  parents  are  obliged  to  provide  religious  instruc- 
tion for  their  children  from  their  infancy.  But  you 
must  distinguish  between  different  classes  of  parents. 


27292.  I ask  the  fact  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  the  Board? — I must  take  a distinction  as  to  the 
character  of  the  parents.  If  parents  have  no  religion 
they  may  be  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  Board  that 
all  x-eligion  may  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  If 
parents  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  the 
truth,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  then  they  can  allow  no  one  but 
Catholics  to  give  religious  instructioix  to  then  chil- 
dren— and  they  can  allow  their  children  to  receive 
nothing  but  Catholic  religious  education — that  is  a 
consequence  of  the  belief  of  Catholics. 

27293.  I understood  yoxx  to  have  said  on  a former 
day,  that  the  power  at  first  in  this  matter,  was  riven 
to  the  pastors  and  not  to  the  parents — that  I under- 
stood yoxx  to  state  as  a fact? — It  is  a fact,  according  to 
the  rules  as  originally  laid  down. 

27294.  I wish  to  read  to  yoxx  a statement  of  Mr. 
Macdonnell,  the  Resident  Commissioner  ? — When  did 
he  make  it. 

27295.  In  1854? — That  was  long  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  system. 

27296.  “What  is  very  important  in  point  of  strict 
principle  under  our  plan  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  has  no  power  to  impose  religious  instruction 
upon  his  own  Roman  Catholics.  The  alteration  sug- 
gested in  the  rule  would,  for  the  first  time,  give  the 
power  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  impose  upon 
his  own  flock  any  religious  instruction  he  pleased.” 
Do  you  regard  Mr.  Macdonnell,  in  1854,  as  a gentle- 
man well  acquainted  with  the  system,  and  qualified  by 
his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
system  to  testify  to  this  as  a fact  ? — I think  his  state- 
ment is  not  conformable  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord 
Stanley,  in  his  first  letter  for  the  institution  of  the 
Board.  The  very  thing  Mr.  Macdoxxnell  states  there 
shows  the  hostility  of  the  system  to  Catholic  doctrine, 
becaxxse  Catholics  look  xxp  to  their  pastors  as  the 
authorized  ministers  of  religious  instruction.  Every 
Catholic  regai'ds  them  as  sxxch. 

27297.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, by  a minute  of  the  10th  of  April,  1832,  declared 
their  recognition  of  parental  authority,  and  that  the 
ministers,  to  give  religious  instx-uction,  must  them- 
selves be  x'ecogxxised  by  the  parents  of  the  children  to 
be  instructed? — I referred  to  Lox-d  Stanley’s  first 
letter.  After  that  the  Board  began  to  make  changes, 
and  continued  to  change  down  to  1866,  when  the  last 
changes,  T believe,  were  made. 

27298.  I shall  read  to  you  from  the  minute  of  the 
Board? — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  hear  Mr. 
Macdonnell’s  words,  if  you  please. 

27299.  I do  xxot  quote  Mr.  Macdonnell’s  words  now. 
I refer  to  a minute  of  the  Board  of  Edxxcation,  dated 
10th  of  April,  1832? — Is  it  pxxblished  in  the  reports! 

27  300.  Yes  ? — I have  the  reports  here.  Will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  give  me  the  page  that  I may  have  it 
under  my  observation. 

27301.  I am  reading  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry,  page  1152,  vol.  II.  of  the  evidence  of  1854  : 

“By  the  minute  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  10th 
of  April,  1832,  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  recommended  to 
His  -Majesty’s  Government  to  permit  the  Board  to  alter 
Regulation  4.  so  as  to  stand  as  follows- — namely,  that  all 
books  required  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  used  under 
the  sanction  of  the  ministers  recognised  bij  the  parents  of  the 
children  for  whose  instruction  they  arc  employed.” 

In  that  minute,  so  early  as  April,  1832,  did  not  the 
Board  recognise  the  parents  of  the  children  as  the 
parties  entitled  to  say  who  should  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  ? — I think  not.  It  gave 
the  pastors  of  the  respective  denominations  the  right 
of  determining  the  books.  The  religion  of  the  chil- 
dren is  to  be  determined  by  their  parents.  We  can- 
not know  wlio  is  a Catholic  child  or  who  is  a Protes- 
tant child  except  upon  the  testimony  of  their  parents. 
At  the  same  time  those  words  give  the  pastors  the 
right  of  determining  the  books  for  religious  instruction- 

27302.  I refer  now  to  the  statement  in  the  Eleventh 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  vol.  I.,  page  270?— 
What  year? 
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27303.  The  year  1844.  They  say,  “ In  respect  of  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  of  avoiding  all  interference, 
positive  or  negative,  with  conscientious  scruples,  the 
Commissioners  have  no  discretion.”  The  principle  is 
that  referred  to  in  the  previous  page,  paragraph  32 — 
namely : — 

“ The  principle  of  it  is,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  National  schools  shall  be  open  alike  to  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  and  that  accordingly  no  child  shall  be 
required  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exer- 
cise of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove.” 

Is  not  parental  authority  recognised  by  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  as  a fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  ? — That  is  quite  different  from  what  we  find  in 
the  original  rules.  “ No  child  shall  be  present  ” are 
the  words  in  the  original  rules.  The  sense  is  changed 
in  what  you  quote  by  introducing  the  word  required. 

27304.  Is  your  Eminence  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  that  is  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation?— As  you  have  read  it  I suppose  I can  have  no 
doubt  about  it.  What  I wish  to  say  is,  that  I do  not 
concur  at  all  in  the  views  of  the  Commissioners. 


schools,  I do  not  see  why  you  should  proclaim  in  the 
National  books  that  Christ  is  the  Lord. 

27308.  Do  you  regard  the  statement  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  ; 

letter  as  to  the  “ clergy  ” approving,  as  designed  to  [ 
give  them  the  right  of  controlling  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  in  any  case  in  opposition  to  the 

wishes  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  ? 

I do  not  understand  the  question  well. 

27309.  I think  you  declared  your  belief  to  be  that 
at  the  origin  of  the  system  the  clergy  were  the  parties 
to  have  the  guidance  and  control  of  religious  in- 
struction?— Yes  of  all  Catholic  reli  gious  instruction. 

I suppose  Presbyterians  have  got  a different  system. 
Presbyterians  hold  that  their  ministers  of  religion  are 
appointed  by  themselves,  and  receive  powers  from  the 
congregation,  but  Catholics  think  that  a priest  when 
ordained  becomes  a minister  of  God,  and  receives  his 
powers  through  the  channel  instituted  by  Christ. 

27310.  The  question  is  in  reference  to  the  paragraph 
m Lord  Stanley’s  letter;  do  you  believe  the  statement 
as  to  the  clergy  giving  religious  instruction,  was  de- 
signed  to  confer  on  them  the  right  of  controlling  the 
think  they  changed  the  ^system  when  they  made  that  religious  education  of  the  children  in  any  case  in 

opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  or  guardians  ? 


rale ; because  in  the  first  place  Catholic  children 
not  get  that  full  religious  education  which  at  first  was 
promised;  in  the  second  place,  they  are  exposed  to 
learn  things  which  they  ought  not  to  learn.  I read 
yesterday  a report  of  the  Murphy-street  school  in  Bel- 
fast, and  of  the  examination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
in  which  both  the  master  of  the  school  and  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  there  was  notliing  to  prevent 
them,  when  explaining  the  books,  from  introducing 
any  religious  doctrine  they  wished — they  .were  both 
Presbyterians — so  if  they  wished  to  introduce  Presby- 
terian doctrine  there  was  no  protection  whatever  for 
the  Catholic  children  under  the  rule  you  have  quoted. 

27305.  To  come  back  to  this — as  a matter  of 
(act  should  you  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Commissioners  of  that  day  were  parties  to  be 
relied  upon  in  testifying  as  to  this  being  a funda- 
mental principle  of  the  system  ? — I do  not  doubt  but 
they  considered  it  a fundamental  principle ; but  I think 
it  was  a very  bad  fundamental  principle — one  from 
which  I differ  altogether,  and  which  changed  the 
original  system. 

27306.  Is  your  Eminence  aware  that  this  report  was 

signed  by  three  Catholic  Commissioners — by  your  pre- 
decessor, Archbishop  Murray,  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  by 
Mr.  Corballis  ? — I think  my  predecessor  and  the  other 
Commissioners  went  astray  when  they  consented  to 
introduce  mixed  education  in  Ireland ; I think  they  ou  a 

made  a very  false  step.  They  thought  they  might  ad-  himself,  sacrifice 
mit  the  mixed  system  as  an  experiment,  but  the  ex-  so  he  would 
penment  has  not  succeeded ; I do  not  approve  of  what 
they  did.  I have  been  endeavouring  to  show  in  my 
evidence  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  ' 
mixed  education. 


o not  know  what  the  object  of  Lord  Stanley  was 
in  writing  the  letter.  But  I think  that  his  letter  indi- 
cates that  the  Catholic  clergy  would  be  allowed  under 
the  new  system  to  exercise  their  full  right  of  teaclii  ir- 
religious doctrine  and  protecting  their  children  from 
error. 

2 1 31 1.  But  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  parents 
of  the  children.  I refer  to  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter?— -I  think  the  words  there  indicate 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  to  have  their  full  right, 
and  that  is  the  explanation  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Card- 
well  in  his  letter  to  the  Catholic  bishops. 

27312.  Irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  parents  ? 
—We  never  exercise  the  right  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  the  parents ; but  if  the  parents  wish  to  re- 
main good  Catholics,  they  must  listen  to  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  if  parents  wish  to  become  Jews 
or  Mahommedans,  and  educate  their  children  accor- 
dingly, we  can  only  admonish  them  of  their  duty, 
and  point  out  the  guilt  they  incur. 

27313.  Are  you  not  aware  as  a fact  that  many 
Roman  Catholic  parents  do  exercise  their  own  ri<dit 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  clergy  ? — Do  they 
teach  their  children  what  we  consider  false  doctrines  ? 

27314.  As  to  the  matter  of  fact  ? — I am  aware  that 
Roman  Catholics  steal  and  curse,  and  commit  other 
crimes.  So  a Catholic  might,  believing  in  the  Church 
the  faith  of  his  children ; but  by  doing 
and  virtually  deny  his  own  religion. 
27315.  In  the  very  first  report  of  the  Commission- 
3,  that  for  1834,  did  they  not  declare  that  the  teach- 
of  ing  of  the  clergy  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 


parents  or  guardians.  I shall  read  the  passage, 

!•>  page  13,  No.  2 — “One  day  in  each  week  (inde- 
pendently of  Sunday)  is  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children,  on  which  day  such  pastors  or 
other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  shall  have  access  to  them  for 
that  purpose.”  Does  not  that  rule,  so  early  as  1834, 
give  to  the  parents  the  right  to  choose  and  appoint  pas- 
tors for  the  children  ? — If  it  gave  that  right,  the  rule 
conveyed  a denial  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  we  should 
...  g’'eat  many  look  on  it  as  heretical.  The  way  it  was  interpreted 

other  ««>+=  ,’1,1  yi,akers  01‘  some  of  the  was  that  the  parish  priests  and  clergy  of  the  Catho- 
“f ”d  ‘ Cl.urcl,  would  be  admitted  to  ill  eehools  to  give 

if  you  wishto  be  logical  <ptk>1“  t““limS-  p“ies,  Catholic  instruction  in  force  of  their  divine  mission,  in 
**■  S W E 1^“’  “5  fo'“  of  «“  giveu  to  them  by  God.  Of 

to?  4* » s »u“htbT«eft  ss ae  I,“te  ~*  1-  *wr  c'itw“ 

teST  l3J!5£*TkS!*  ” Pfsbyfe™  or  27316.  Does  not  No.  4 on  same  page  confirm  tho 

principle  that  parents  and  not  pastors  had  the  right 
to  control  the  religious  education  of  the  children 
from  the  first.  “ Any  arrangement  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  may  be  made  is  to  be  publicly  notified  in 
the  schools  in  order  that  those  children,  and  those 
only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction  whose 
parents  or  guardians  approve  of  their  being  so”? 


2, 307 . The  Commissioners  of  that  day  declared  that 
tins  was  a principle  in  respect  to  which  they  had  no 
discretion,  and  from  which  they  could  not  depart.  On 
what  ground  could  they  have  said  that  they  had  no 
discretion  as  to  matter  of  departure  from  that  prin- 
ciple?—Because  I think  they  led  themselves  very  much 
astray  by  then-  own  imaginations.  They  said  nothing 
would  be  mtroduced  into  the  books  which  would  not 
in  conformity  with  the  convictions  of  every  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.  I think  there 
“>ngs  in  the  books  ’ 
baptists  o 


Cathohcs ; and  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Com* 
tmssioners,  the  books  ought  to  exchide 


opposed  to  their  o 


ery  thing 
Jews  in 

andif  vn,V‘rV  7 “ , do°  or  two>  natives  of  India, 
contrarv  , ayt,down  that  general  principle  that  nothing 
ofwVlf?  PTClples  of  al*y  religious  section 
er  Majesty  s subjects  should  be  taught  in  the 
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I'eb.  29,  1869.  That  is  quite  clear.  Catholics  are  not  to  he  present 
r.  ~~T  at  Protestant  instruction,  or  Protestants  at  Catholic 
Cardinal* GnCe  re^oi°us  instruction.  It  was  necessary  that  the  re- 
Cullen.  ’ ligion  of  the  children  should  be  known,  and  it  can 
be  known  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  parents. 

27317.  Did  not  the  interpretation  and  action  of 
the  Commissioners  in  this  matter,  recognising  paren- 
tal authority  as  the  basis  of  clerical  or  any  other 
religious  teaching,  obtain  the  sanction  of  Lord  Stanley 
himself? — If  the  Lord  Lieutenant  intended  to  grant 
the  Catholic  clergy  authority  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  Catholic  children,  he  outstepped  his  power ; 
he  adopted  a principle  which  was  in  full  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

27318.  You  acknowledge  that? — T cannot  say  that, 
because  I do  not  know  what  were  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s intentions.  But  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
all  the  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  together, 
were  to  assume  such  a power,  I would  say  they  were 
all  wrong.  I would  not  yield  to  them  in  a matter  of 
faith. 

27319.  Lord  Stanley  uses  the  following  language  : — 

“ Ilis  Majesty’s  Government  fully  recognise  the  right  of 
all  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; but  the  exercise  of  this 
right  in  the  case  of  infants  must  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  parents  or  natural  guardians.” 

Does  not  that  language  explain  Lord  Stanley’s  mean- 
ing in  his  original  letter,  and  unequivocally  recognise 
parental  authority  as  a fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  ”? — I would  be  very  sorry  to  adopt  all  Lord 
Stanley’s  saying  or  doctrines.  If  I did,  I would  cease 
to  be  a Catholic.  He  lays  down  a principle  there 
which  is  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  says  parents  have  a right  to  order  that 
the  Scriptures  should  be  read  to  their  children.  The 
Catholic  Church  denies  that  right.  Lord  Stanley  and 
other  persons  connected  with  the  Board  oftentimes 
adopt  language  which  Catholics  cannot  admit. 

27320.  Did  not  the  Commissioners  on  the  very  in- 
troduction of  their  system,  prepare  a document  explan- 
atory of  some  of  the  conditions  which  had  been  mis- 
understood, and  which  received  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment?— I must  have  seen  it,  I suppose. 

27321.  Arc  you  aware  the  Commissioners  particu- 
larly advert  to  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction,  and 
declare  the  following — Vol.  I.,  page  7,  paragraph  5 — 
your  Eminence  read  part  of  it  yesterday — allow 
me  to  read  the  whole.  “ By  encouraging  the  pastors  of 
different  denominations  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  out  of  sehool- 
hours,  the  Board  understand  merely  affording  to  such 
pastors  facility  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the  times 
specified — and  not  employing  or  remunerating  them. 
And  they  understand  that  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  children  are  to  determine  to  what  denomination 
they  respectively  belong — the  Board  taking  no  cogn  izance 
of  the  matter"  ? — It  is  quite  clear-.  No  one  ever  doubted 
about  that.  If  you  go  into  any  house  wishing  to  know 
of  what  religion  are  the  young  children,  you  must  see 
the  parents  and  .ask  them,  and  they  will  say  that  they 
are  either  Catholics  or  Protestants,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Unless  the  parent  tell  their  religion,  how  are  we  to 
know  what  the  children  are?  There  is  nothing  doc- 
trinal at  all  in  stating  what  religion  children  profess. 
It  is  a mere  matter  of  fact.  A child  of  five  or  six 
years  of  age  will  uot  be  able  to  answer  as  to  its  reli- 
gion, and  you  must  learn  from  the  parents  whether  they 
are  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Quakers. 

27322.  With  regard  to  another  matter  referred  to 
by  your  Eminence,  I ask  was  not  religious  instruction 
to  minorities  of  a different  religious  denomination 
from  the  patron  to  be  given  elsewhere,  as  the  parents 
or  guardians  might  provide,  and  not  necessarily  in  the 
school — even  from  the  first  ? — I think  in  the  beginning 
it  was  to  be  in  the  school — that  is,  the  pastors  had  a 
full  right  to  go  to  the  school  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  their  own  flock. 

27323.  Will  your  Eminence  allow  me  to  read 
from  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
page  271.  They  address  his  Excellency  : — “ Your  Ex- 
cellency will  also  observe,  that  we  take  care  that  all 


children  attending  the  National  schools  shall  be  allowed 
opportunities  for  receiving  particular  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  will  recollect  that  the  Commissioners  of 
1812  distinctly  say  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  give  it  at  other  times  and  in 
other  places"  ? — What  year  was  that  ? 

27324.  The  year  1844? — The  rule  regarding  religious 
instruction  had  been  changed  long  before  that. 

27325.  When?— I am  not  well  up  to  the  dates 
though  I have  them  noted  down.  It  was  changed 
gradually — fully  changed  about  1839 — and  then°it 
underwent  a further  change  at  the  instigation  of  Arch- 
deacon Stopford,  about  the  year  1847.  I cannot  now 
recall  all  the  dates. 

27326.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Was  there  any  distinction 
in  the  first  years  between  vested  and  non-vested 
schools? — No  distinction,  and  in  all  the  schools  at 
that  time  the  rule  was  that  religious  instruction  should 
be  given  in  the  school. 

27327.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  time  do  yousar 
that  change  took  place  ? — I think  from  about  1837 
to  1839,  when  the  vested  system  was  introduced  • I 
think  it  was  about  that  time. 

27328.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  report  of  1838 
the  Commissioners  say  “ where  any  course  of  religious 
instruction  is  pursued  in  a school  during  school  hours 
to  which  the  parents  of  any  of  the  children  attending 
it  object,  the  managers  are  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  having  it  given  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it  at  a 
stated  time  or  times,  and  in  a separate  place? — That 
was  one  of  the  changes.  At  first  the  rule  was  that  no 
child  should  receive  any  religious  instruction  except 
such  as  was  directed  positively  by  their-  parents.  In 
the  rule  as  you  quote  it,  a child  may  receive  any  relirious 
instruction  provided  the  parents  do  not  object,  and 
it  may  happen  that  though  the  parents  disapproved  of 
the  religious  instruction,  they  would  not  object,  because 
they  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in  school.  The 
difference  between  the  two  rules  is  quite  evident,  and 
the  change  is  very  serious. 

27329.  What  was  the  character  of  the  schools  from 
the  beginning  of  the  system — were  they  large  or  small 
schools  ? — A.  great  many  of  them  were  the  same  as  at 
present.  The  greater  number  of  the  Catholic  schools 
at  that  time  became  connected  with  the  Board. 

27330.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  accommoda- 
tion ? — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

27331.  Was  it  supposed  that  the  ministers  of  the 
different  denominations  should  give  religious  instruc- 
tion in  those  small  school-rooms  to  children  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations  at  the  same  time  ? — If  the  schools 
were  not  suited  for  the  purpose,  the  Commissioners 
made  a great  mistake  in  ordering  that  religious  in- 
struction should  be  given  there. 

27332.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Lord  Stanley  stated 
the  instruction  should  be  given  separately  ? — All  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  given  separately  in  the  same 
school,  that  is,  Catholic  religious  instruction  to  Catho- 
lic, and  Protestant  instruction  to  Protestant  children, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  mixed  religious  instruction 
according  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter.  At  first  the  rule 
was  joint  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction. 
Then  united  literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious 
instruction,  were  prescribed.  Then  there  was  another 
change,  and  united  moral  and  literary  instruction, 
together  with  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mon Christianity,  was  introduced  for  all.  Thus,  m a 
few  years,  united  religious  instruction,  most  dangerous 
for  Catholic  children,  was  substituted  for  separate 
religious  instruction,  as  originally  prescribed. 

27333.  I ask  you  again  where  it  was  designed 
originally  by  Lord  Stanley  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  ? — I think  in  the  schools. 

27334.  And  where  there  were  three  different  re- 
ligious denominations  how  could  that  be  done?— 1 
suppose  he  made  a mistake  in  directing  it  to  be  done 
if  it  could  not  be  done. 

27335.  Ai-e  you  not  aware  the  statement  is  that  the 
remaining  one  or  two  days  of  the  week  be  set  apai 
for  giving  separate  religious  education  to  the  children, 
how  could  the  separate  religious  education  be  green 
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except  in  separate  places  ? — I think  he  ought  to  have 
considered  the  matter  better  before  he  laid  down  that 
rule  or  he  ought  to  have  expressed  himself  better.  His 
words  clearly  suppose  that  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  in  the  schools.  If  you  show  that 
such  a thing  was  impossible,  Lord  Stanley  must  have 
formed  a false  estimate  of  the  size  of  our  schools. 

27336.  Now,  did  I understand  you  to  say  a change 
took  place  in  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  rule 
in  the  words  “to  be  present  at”? — I understand  that 
rule  was  changed  in  the  year  1S47,  finally  changed. 
There  was  nothing  added  to  the  sentence  but  the 
particle  “to.” 

27337.  What  do  you  mean  by  “finally  changed,” 
may  I ask  ? — There  were  several  changes  up  to  that 
time. 

27338.  Regarding  the  word  “to”? — No,  the  whole 
sentence.  At  first  the  rule  was — “ No  children  shall 
be  present."  The  first  change  was  to — “No  children 
shall  be  required  to  receive  religious  instruction  or  be 
present.”  Then  it  was  changed  again — “No  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  receive  religious  instruction  or 
be  present”  Then  it  was  changed  again — “ No  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  receive  religious  instruction  or  to 
be  present.”  The  “ to  ” was  added  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion at  last. 

27339.  When  do  you  say  the  change  took  place  in 
regard  to  that  rule? — I think  changes  were  made 
successively  from  about  1833  up  to  1847  when  that 
change  was  finally  made.  Things  went  on  gradually. 

27340.  Are  you  aware  of  this  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioners : — 

“ This  principle  of  the  system  ami  which  we  consider 
fundamental,  and  unalterable  is,  that  the  X ational  schools 
shall  be  open  alike  to  Chr'stiansof  all  denominations;  there- 
fore. ‘hat  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  any 
religious  instruction  or  exerciseof  which  his  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  disapprove,  and  that  opportunities  shall  be  afford- 
ed to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  and  at  particular 
periods  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  provide  for  them.’’ 

27341.  When  did  that  rule,  in  your  opinion,  begin 
to  operate  ? — I do  not  know  what  the  date  of  it  is,  but 
1 suppose  you  will  see  from  the  date  of  the  report,  in 
which  it  was  published.  As  to  rule  itself  as  promoting 
mixed  schools,  it  contains  or  it  supposes,  a false  prin- 
ciple. If  the  principle  were  carried  out,  the  children 
of  all  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  ought  to  be  united  in 
the  same  schools — Jews,  Mohammedans,  Turks,  and 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  thus  all  religious 
teaching  beyond  mere  paganism  would  be  rendered 
impossible. 

27342.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  that  was 
the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  in  operation  so  early  as 
1837  ? — I think  when  the  Presbyterians  joined  them 
the  rule  was  changed  to  suit  their  convenience. 

27343.  When  did  the  Presbyterians  join,  may  I 
ask? — Some  of  them  joined,  I think,  about  1833. 

27344.  When  you  speak  of  the  Presbyterians  join- 
ing may  I ask  what  is  the  definite  idea  you  attach  to 
the  words? — I do  not  mean  to  say  all  the  Presby- 
terians, but  that  some  congregations  joined  the  Board 
at  that  time.  1 suppose  others  of  them  have  not 
joined  yet.  I am  not  quite  sure. 

27345.  Are  you  aware  several  of  them  joined  from 
the  beginning  ? — Some  of  them  did. 

27346.  To  what  historical  fact  do  you  refer  to  show 
when  the  Presbyterians  joined  ? — The  fact  I refer  to 
is  a letter  in  the  Reports  from  the  Education  Office, 
dated  J uly  24th,  1833;  written  I think  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Love,  admitting  his  school.  ITe  was  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, who  had  a school  down  in  the  north,  which  was 
admitted  in  that  year.  But  it  is  expressly  declared  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the  secretary  at  that  time, 

“ that  such  children  only  as  were  permitted  by  their 
parents  to  attend  at  religious  instruction  be  then  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  school."  The  children  should 
be  permitted  by  their  parents.  Afterwards  that  was 
changed.  The  children  “should  not  be  compelled,” 
which  is  a quite  different  thing.  Then  in  the  next  place 
the  letter  says,  “ the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  ob- 


serve  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  rules  that  re- 
ligious instruction  should  be  given  only  at  the  times 
specifieially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  chil- 
dren whose  parents  do  xxot  direct  (i.e.,  give  positive 
orders  to)  them  to  be  present  at  it  should  previously 
retire.”  Those  were  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
Presbyterian  school  was  admitted  to  communion  with 
the  Board. 

27347.  Is  there  any  proof  that  in  non- vested  schools 
from  1833  onward  the  master  was  ever  required  to 
exclude  a child  from  religious  instruction  ? — Accord- 
ing to  the  letter  now  quoted,  and  according  to  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  Commissioners,  he  was  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

27348.  Can  you  give  a case  ? — The  letter  referred  to 
absolutely  requires  it ; and  if  you  take  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Blake,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioner’s,  you 
will  find  that  he  declared  befoi’e  Parliament,  or  before 
a Parliamentary  Commission,  that  the  Commissioners 
absolutely  required  that  children  of  one  denomination 
should  not  be  px’esent  at  the  religious  instruction  given 
by  those  of  another  denomination ; and  he  adds  that 
that  was  the  very  essence  of  the  system,  and  that  that 
system  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  “tricking.” 
Catholics,  he  says,  might  trick  Presbyterians,  and 
Presbyterians  might  trick  Catholics  out  of  their  re- 
ligion unless  that  were  enforced.  I have  quoted  this 
passage  yesterday.  See  p.  1222. 

27349.  Can  you  give  any  proof  that  in  non-vested 
schools,  from  1833  onward,  the  master  was  ever  re- 
quired to  exclude  a child  from  religious  instruction  ? — 
If  he  observed  the  rules  he  was  certainly  obliged  to  do  so. 

27350.  But  you  cannot  furnish  a case  in  proof? — I 
do  not  recollect  particular  cases ; but  if  the  rules  and 
the  declarations  of  the  Commissioners  be  of  any  value, 
the  children  must  have  beerr  excluded. 

27351.  Now,  was  it  not  acknowledged  by  the  action 
of  the  managers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  rule  was  as  I have  indicated? — 
If  the  Commissioners  permitted  the  children  of  one 
religious  denomination  to  receive  religious  instruction 
from  ministers  of  a different  denomination,  I think 
they  were  violating  faith  with  the  public ; and  I think 
that  is  one  of  the  great  grounds  on  which  Catholics 
impugn  the  system  now. 

27352.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Henry  with  regard  to  himself  and  Archbishop 
Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  ? In  answer  to  this  question — 

“ Is  the  point  now  clearly  ascertained,  and  in  what  way, 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
see  that  the  children  whose  parents  object  quit  the  school 
when  religious  instruction  is  going  on  not  in  accordance  with 
their  own  persuasion  ?'* 

He  says 

“ I have  already  staled  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  Mr.  Blake  always  asserted  that  the  Board  never  in- 
tended to  compel  any  person  to  put  the  children  away  from 

And  he  adds,  in  answer  to  another  question, 
namely : — 

“ Mas  that  ever  received  an  aulhoritativeintcrpretation  ? — 
I think  from  the  rule  I have  read  the  non-obligation  is 
Clearly  implied.  I have  heard  the  late  Dr.  Murray  say  he 
could  not  be  a party,  and  I could  not  be  a party  to  re- 
quiring the  retirement  of  tiny  child  from  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  parent’s  right  to  withdraw  his  child,  and  the 
onus  is  thrown  upon  him  of  doing  so”? — 

Well,  it  is  quite  plain  that  Dr.  Henry  thought — I 
believe  the  Presbyterians  in  the  North  generally 
think — that  if  they  can  induce  Catholic  children 
without  force  to  attend,  they  may  give  them  religious 
instruction.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a very  great 
breach  of  faith  with  the  Catholic  body,  and  I think  if 
I had  known  that  statement  of  Dr.  Henry  I should 
have  put  it  forward  yesterday  or  the  day  before  as  a 
proof  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  system.  I am  very 
thankful  to  you  for  having  put  it  in  my  way. 

27353.  Then,  may  I ask  have  you  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  truthfulness  of  Dr.  Henry’s  testimony  ? — 
Not  the  least.  I.  think  he  is  a very  honest  man,  as 

7 X 


Feb.  35,  ItUif. 

His  Eminence 

Cardinal 

Cullen. 
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Feb.  25,  1869.  far  as  I hear  of  him.  I see  he  tells  the  truth,  though 
7!  7 it  is  very  injurious  to  himself. 

CardinaTenCe  27354.  Then  your  predecessor,  Archbishop  Murray, 
Cullen.  agreed  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Henry? — So  Dr.  Henry 
says ; hut  I am  sure  Dr.  Murray  would  not  allow 
Catholic  children  to  receive  religious  instructions  from 
Protestants. 

27355.  Your  Eminence  referred  on  yesterday,  I 
think,  to  convent  schools.  You  highly  approve  of 
the  education  of  convent  schools? — Most  highly.  I 
should  like  to  see  as  many  convents  as  possible 
scattered  through  all  Ireland,  and  I hope  you  will 
soon  have  a great  many  of  them  in  Belfast  and  other 
parts  of  the  North. 

27356.  Well,  you  are  prepared  to  admit  that  they 
have  few  in  Belfast,  or  in  many  parts  of  the  North, 
just  now? — Well,  in  proportion  to  the  other  provin- 
ces, the  convents  are  few  in  the  North.  In  Belfast 
there  is  at  least  one  convent  with  several  schools,  and 
they  are  building  another. 

27357.  May  I ask  when  the  first  convent  was 
established  in  Belfast? — Very  lately. 

27358.  You  gave  an  opinion  then  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  convent  schools  to  all  others  under  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education? — I did  not  say 
superiority.  I said  they  were  very  excellent  schools. 
Very  probably  there  are  other  excellent  schools  also 


years? — I cannot  say  that.  I know  that  there  are  three 
convents  in  it  at  present,  all  having  excellent  schools 
27365.  When  you  hear  that  Galway  contained  in 
1841  only  25  per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write,  and 
in  1861  only  31  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  only  5 
whereas  in  Carrickfergus,  where  there  were  no  such 
religious,  there  was  an  increase  of  21,  the  numbers 
being  34  and  55  per  cent,  respectively,  do  you  still 
adhere  to  your  opinion?— My  opinion  is  that  if  you 
and  I went  down  and  examined  the  children  of  the 
convent  schools  of  Galway  we  should  find  them  much 
better  educated  than  the  children  in  Carrickfergus. 

27366.  I wish  to  put  a question  or  two  to  your 
Eminence  with  regard  to  mixed  education.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
approve  of  a separate  or  denominational  system  with 
separate  grants  ? — I do  not  think  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  are  asking  for  separate  grunts.  The  Go- 
vernment can  make  a common  grant  to  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  let  that  grant  be  given  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  to  the  schools.  That  is,  I think 
what  the  Catholic  bishops  propose  in  their  letter  to' 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

27367.  But  virtually  would  not  that  be  a system  of 
separate  grants  ? — No ; it  would  be  one  grant  to  one 
Board,  and  administered  then  in  favour  of  the  different 
denominations. 


under  lay  teachers ; but  speaking  in  general,  the  con- 
vent schools  are  excellent,  and  I dare  say  also  they 
are  superior,  as  a whole,  to  other  schools.  The  nuns 
give  a very  good  secular  education  to  the  children 
who  frequent  their  schools;  they  teach  them  habits  of 
cleanliness,  and  they  watch  over  them  and  endeavour 
to  provide  situations  or  places  for  them ; and  what  is 
better  than  all  they  teach  them,  by  word  and  example, 
to  be  practically  useful  in  this  world,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  prepare  for  eternity.  In  National 
schools  under  Protestant  management,  the  Catholic 
children  learn  very  little  about  the  practices  or 
duties  of  good  Christians,  so  necessary  for  their-  sal- 
vation. 

27359.  Now,  up  to  1861  were  there  many  convents 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  ? — I introduced  one  myself 
in  that  very  year  into  Armagh. 

27360.  Was  that  the  first  in  the  province  of  Ulster? 
— No ; I think  that  was  the  third  in  the  j irovince  of 
Ulster ; convents  in  Newry  and  Derry  had  been  pre- 
viously established. 

27361.  Can  you  say  how  many  were  there  in  Con- 
naught up  to  that  time? — There  must  have  been  a 
great  many  in  Connaught.  I do  not  know  how  many. 
As  to  the  convent  in  Armagh,  I think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  teaching  bodies  in  all  Ireland.  It  is  a house  of 
ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  They  give  an  admirable 
education  to  ladies  of  the  higher  class,  and  they  are 
most  excellent  teachers  of  the  poor. 

27362.  Can  your  opinion,  with  regard  to  their 
superiority  and  excellence,  be  fairly  maintained  in 
the  lace  of  the  Census  Commissioners’  Report,  which 
shows  that  in  Ulster  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  females 
who  could  read  and  write  in  1841  was  19,  and  in  1861 
34 ; that  is  an  absolute  increase  of  15  per  cent.,  while 
in  Connaught  the  proportions  were  9 and  21,  showing 
an  increase  of  only  12  per  cent.? — I am  not  much 
guided  by  statistical  reports,  unless  they  be  most 
closely  analyzed.  You  can  draw  almost  any  conclu- 
sion you  like  from  statistics  when  they  are  well 
manipulated ; so  I should  like  to  see  all  the  little  details 
of  the  statistics  before  I would  found  anything  upon 
them.  Then  there  is  a great  difference  between  the 
province  of  Ulster  and  the  province  of  Connaught. 
Ulster  has  the  linen  trade,  which  gives  it  a great 
advantage  over  the  province  of  Connaught,  where  they 
have  no  manufactures  or  trade. 


27368.  Divided  denominationally : do  you  recollect 
the  fact  that  Dean  Meyler,  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
your  Church,  was  quite  opposed  to  such  a system?— 
I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  his  opinions. 

27369.  He  was  a dignitary  in  the  Church  ?— Many 
of  them  may  have  entertained  opinions  which  I would 
not  approve  of. 

27370.  But  was  not  his  opinion  entitled  to  respect? 
— He  was  a very  respectable  man.  But  I think  very 
respectable  men  sometimes  entertain  very  false  opinions. 

27371.  And  did  not  Archbishop  Murray,  who 
occupied  the  position  you  hold,  as  Archbishop  at  least, 
in  Ireland,  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  Dean 
Meyler  ? — Dr.  Murray  looked  on  the  National  Board 
as  an  experiment,  and  wished  to  give  it  a fair  trial, 
but  I think  he  never  decidedly  approved  it. 

27  372.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of,  and  that  his  opinion  was  respected  by,  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  of  the  country  ? — Oh,  he  was  a 
very  venerable  man;  but  many  Roman  Catholics, 
both  clergy  and  laity  were  opposed  to  him  in  regard  to 
education;  and,  probably,  had  he  lived  to  see  the 
present  development  of  the  National  system,  he  would 
have  ceased  to  be  an  admirer  of  it  himself. 

27373.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  them  did — Sir 
Thomas  Redington,  for  instance,  who  was  a Roman 
Catholic? — Sir  Thomas  Redington,  I dare  say,  went 
astray  on  a great  many  points. 

27374.  Was  he  not  in  favour  of  mixed  education? 
— He  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  mixed  edu- 
cation, but  I think  he  was  very  wrong. 

27375.  Washe  nota  representative  Roman  Catholic? 
— He  was  Member  of  Parliament  I believe  for  Dun- 
dalk, but  he  was  not  a representative  either  of  the 
doctrines  or  opinions  of  Catholics.  He  was  merely  a 
Member  of  Parliament. 

27376.  In  the  education  of  the  people  is  it  not 
reasonable  that  the  opinions  of  the  people  should  be 
respected  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  ? — That 
is  what  we  are  most  anxious  for.  I have  proved  that 
priest  and  people  are  favourable  to  the  denomina- 
tional system.  The  adoption  of  that  system  ■will 
satisfy  both  classes. 

27377.  The  present  Primate,  I think,  of  your 
Church  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  in  1854  ? 
— I heard  so.  I do  not  think  I have  ever  read  his 
evidence. 


27363.  The  same  remark  would  apply,  I presume,  27378.  Was  he  not  strongly  in  favour  of  the  present 
to  the  statistics  of  all  societies  and  of  all  Boards  ? — mixed  system  of  education  ?— I am  not  aware.  I know 
rhey  must  be  very  well  examined.  I see  statistics  he  is  very  strongly  against  it  at  present, 
oftentimes  brought  forward  by  opposing  parties  to  27379.  In  1854,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  you  not 
prove  contradictory  statements.  aware  that  he  declared  his  thorough  acquiesence  in  the 

^ 27364.  Has  not  almost  all  the  female  education  in  system  ? — I have  not  read  his  evidence ; perhaps  he 
(i  alway  town  been  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns  for  thirty  declared  himself  in  favour  of  it,  because  in  his  parish 
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the  education  of  Catholics  was  under  his  control,  and 
the  schools  virtually  denominational. 

27380.  Allow  me  to  read  his  testimony — volume  2, 
page  863 : — 

“ Under  the  united  system  they  have  not  an  opportunity, 
I am  aware,  of  giving  religious  education  in  the  form,  and 
at  the  time  that  they  would  wish  to  give  it  in  the  National 
schools ; but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  separate  system  would 
entail  a still  more  startling  consequence,  and  a still  greater 
crricvance : because,  under  the  separate  system  their  children 
miffht  be  obliged  to  receive  a religious  education  which  their 
parents  and  pastors  would  greatly  disapprove  of.  Under  the 
present  system  the  amount  of  the  evil  is,  that  they  are  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  giving  religious  instruction  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  that  they  wish  to  give  it ; in  the 
other  case  there  would  be  a positive  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  instead  of  the  existence  only  of  a want  which 
can  be  supplied  at  another  time  and  at  another  place ; so 
that  on  the  whole  I think  it  would  be  a great  evil  to  disturb 
the  National  system  as  now  existing”  '■  — 


Probably  the  separate  system  referred  to  was  that  of 
proselytizing  schools  such  as  those  of  the  Irish  Church 
Missions,  which  all  Catholics  condemn.  But,  however, 
that  may  be,  Dr.  Kieran  is  a most  distinguished  and 
learned  man,  and  I am  sure  if  you  ask  him  he  will 
explain  the  reasons  why  he  changed  his  opinion,  if  he 
ever  held  what  you  attribute  to  him,  and  joined  the 
other  bishops  in  asking  for  denominational  education. 

27381.  Are  you  aware  that  he  gave  his  opinion  as 
to  the  views  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  these  words — “ As 
far  as  I know  their  opinions,  I think  they  would  be 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present  system ; 
it  has  worked  well"  1 — Well,  I think  he  lias  changed 
his  opinion  since,  and  I am  sure  that,  being  a very  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  man,  he  would  be  able  to  give  a 
very  good  account  of  the  reasons  why  he  changed.  I 
endeavoured  the  other  day  to  show  that  Catholics  had 
good  grounds  for  changing  their  views  in  favour  of  the 
National  Board — reasons  for  changing  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  and  I proved  that  at  present  both  Catholic 
laity  and  clergy  are  in  favour  of  denominational  edu- 
cation. 

27382.  Is  it  a principle  of  vonr  church  that  religious 
and  secular  instruction  should  go  on  pari  passu  ? — I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  a principle  of  the 
clnirch. 

27383.  Is  it  a dogma — I do  not  refer  to  religious 
dogma,  but  do  you  teach  it  as  a matter  of  principle 
that  religious  and  secular  instruction  should  go  on  to- 
gether?— It  is  a matter  agreed  on  as  a true  principle 
among  the  Catholic  bishops  united  with  the  head  of 
theChurch,  that  religion  and  education  should  be  united, 
fhey  are  on  that  ground  opposed  to  mixed  education. 
All  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  world,  I may  say,  have 
united  in  expressing  their  condemnation  of  mixed  edu- 
cation, and  all,  I think,  without  exception,  declare 
that^religion  and  education  should  be  united. 

27384.  Is  it  a principle  of  your  church  that  religious 
and  secular  education  must  go  together — that  secular 
education  should  be  permeated  and  interwoven  with 
religious  instruction  ? — It  is  the  general  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church  that  religion  ought  to  sanctify  all 
secular  teaching,  and  to  permeate  every  branch  of  it. 
If  you  look  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  you  will  find  that 
he  says,  “Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we 
do,  we  should  do  all  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God 
and  in  the  same  way  children  learning  their  ABC, 
should  do  so  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  : in  that 
way  religion  should  permeate  every  action  of  human 


2/  385.  Is  that  which  I have  stated  a principle  wi 
you  from  which  there  can  be  no  departure  ?— Win 
cie  is  no  such  thing  as  a Catholic  school,  those  w 
wish  to  learn  must  go  to  some  other  sort  of  scho 
ecessity  may  compel  them  to  do  so ; but  they  i 
1 r,^°.  Proeure  religious  instruction  in  some  otl 

essent^  I°r  every  Christian, 
re  . Could  you  be  induced  in  connexion  with  a 
oumcatmn  of  the  present  system  of  education  in  tl 
, n l/’  separate  between  secular  and  religious  : 
uotiouT— I think  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  t 
country  it  we  did  so. 


27387.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Kieran,  the  present  Feb.  26,  )&>!). 
Archbishop  and  Primate  of  Ireland  of  your  Church,  — - 

saw  no  objection  to  separating  distinctly  between  secu-  Bis  Eminence 
lar  and  religious  instruction,  and  declared  that  he  saw  Cullen* 
no  objection  to  the  restriction  of  the  Board  in  that 
matter? — Well,  as  I stated  before,  he  will  be  able  to 
explain  his  change  upon  the  matter.  I am  sure  he  is 
a man  who  is  most  desirous  for  religious  Catholic  edu- 
cation. He  may  have  spoken  in  reference  to  certain 
schools  with  which  he  wax  acquainted  in  his  own  parish. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  the  year  of 
that  examination. 

27388.  1854;  the  following  question  was  put  to 
him : — 

“Entertaining  the  opinion  that,  you  do  of  the  advantages 
of  the  convent  schools  to  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  and 
the  confidence  which  their  connexion  with  the  National 
system  inspires  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity,  do  you  object  to  any  of  the  restrictions  which  are 
now  imposed  by  the  Board  with  regard  to  religious  instruc- 
tion being  given  at  particular  times  and  as  to  all  prayers  or 
any  act  of  public  worship  being  reserved  to  the  time  of  reli- 
gious instruction?" 
and  his  answer  is 

“ I do  not.” 

Allow  me  to  put  the  same  question  to  you  for  your 
answer  % — I say  if  I were  living  in  Dundalk  as  a parish 
priest  I might  make  concessions  which  could  produce  no 
evil  results.  There  was  a very  excellent  convent  in  that 
town  attended  by  Catholics ; whatever  instruction  was 
given  in  it  was  quite  irreproachable,  and  the  nuns  took 
very  good  care  to  have  the  children  properly  educated 
in  their  religion.  They  educated  them  by  word  and 
example.  In  such  circumstances  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 

Kieran  could  not  fear  much  evil  from  admitting  some 
restrictions  at  certain  hours  on  religious  instruction  in 
nuns’  schools. 

27389.  Allow  me  to  put  to  you  a few  propositions 
which  I take  from  “the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of 
Condemned  Propositions,  published  by  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  authorized  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.”  The  pro- 
positions are  these : — 

“The  entire  government  of  public  schools  in  which  the 
youth  of  any  Christian  state  is  educated,  except  (to  a cer- 
tain extent)  in  the  case  of  episcopal  seminaries,  may  and 
ought  to  appertain  to  the  civil  power  and  belong  to  it  so 
far  that  no  other  authority  whatsoever  shall  be  recognised 
as  having  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the 
schools,  the  arrangement  of  the  studies,  the  conferring  of 
degrees,  in  the  choice  or  approval  of  the  teachers.” 

Again— 

“ The  best  theory  of  civil  society  requires  that  popular 
schools  open  to  the  children  of  every  class  of  the  people, 
and  generally  all  public  institutes  intended  for  instruction 
in  letters  and  philosophical  sciences,  and  for  carrying  on  the 
education  of  youth,  should  be  freed  from  all  ecclesiastical 
authority,  control  and  interference,  and  should  be  fully'  sub- 
jected to  the  civil  and  political  power  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
rulers  and  according  to  the  standard  of  the  prevalent  opi- 

Lastly — 

“Catholics  may  approve  of  a system  of  educating  youth 
unconnected  with  Catholic  faith  and  the  power  of  the  Church, 
and  which  regards  the  knowledge  of  merely  natural  things 
and  only  or  at  least  primarily  the  ends  of  earthly  social 
life.” 

You  condemn  these  propositions? — The  Pope  con- 
demns them  and  I condemn  whatever  he  condemns.  I 
may  add  that  all  the  evidence  I have  given  shows  that 
I heartily  condemn  those  propositions. 

27390.  May  I ask  you  is  it  upon  conscientious 
grounds? — On  religious  grounds,  in  conformity  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Pope,  as 
Vicar  of  Christ,  condemns  those  doctrines,  and  the 
sheep  of  the  fold  listen  with  submission  to  his  voice. 

27391.  Do  you  maintain  that  you  have  a conscien- 
tious right  in  the  matter  of  education,  which  others 
are  bound  to  respect,  whether  they  think  your  claim 
reasonable  or  not  ? — I maintain  that  all  bishops  have 
a divine  right  of  teaching  all  matters  referring  to  faith 
and  morals  given  to  them  in  the  persons  of  the 
7X2 
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l-'eb.  25,  1869.  Apostles  by  our  Divine  Lord  when  he  said,  “ Go  ye, 
...  ‘ 7"  teach  all  nations.” 

CaHjnainenC0  27392.  Now  there  are  three  other  condemned  pro- 
Cullen.  positions  which  I wish  to  read  to  your  Eminence  : 

“ In  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  held  as  the  only  religion  of  the 
State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  worship  ”? 

Cardinal  Cullen. — I am  afraid  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  primary  education. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Again— 

“ Hence  it  has  been  wisely  provided  by  law  in  some 
Catholic  countries,  that  persons  coming  to  reside  therein 
shall  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  their  own  peculiar  wor- 

Then  the  79th  is  this — 

“ Moreover  it  is  false  that  the  civil  liberty  of  every  form 
of  worship,  and  full  power  given  to  all  of  overtly  and  pub- 
licly manifesting  any  opinions  whatsoever  and  thoughts, 
conduce  more  easily  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  propagate  the  pest  of  indifferentism.” 

27393.  You  equally  condemn  those  propositions 
which  approve  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? — Those 
propositions  I think  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
primary  education.  But  I shall  say  that  I unite  with 
the  Pope,  in  condemning  them  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  condemns  them  ; and  I add  at  the  same  time  that 
his  Holiness  does  not  condemn  either  civil  or  religious 
liberty  when  these  words  are  properly  explained,  but 
merely  the  abuse  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Pope  speaks  of  abstract  general  doctrines ; he  does  not 
refer  to  particular  cases.  I will  just  add  for  explan- 
ation, that  if  all  were  Catholics  in  any  country  as  in 
Italy,  it  would  be  unwise  to  introduce  an  element  of 
discord,  and  to  proclaim  that  persons  of  other  religions 
might  come  there  and  establish  churches  for  them- 
selves. This  is  the  case  the  Pope  refers  to.  He  does 
not  refer  to  the  particular  cases  of  other  countries  in 
which  a variety  of  religions  is  established,  and  persons 
professing  various  doctrines  live  under  the  same 
government  and  enjoy  the  same  rights.  That  matter, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  question,  I think, 
of  education. 

27394.  You  say  you  have  this  conscientious  right 
which  others  are  bound  to  respect  in  regard  to  the 
condemnation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  re- 
ference to  freedom  of  worship  ? — I do  not  think  there 
is  any  condemning  of  civil  liberty  or  toleration  in  par- 
ticular cases  at  all.  It  is  an  abstract  proposition,  laying 
down  a general  doctrine  which  is  false  in  some  cases, 
that  is  condemned. 

27 39b.  Do  you  expect  a State  or  Government  enjoy- 


already  exists,  otherwise  the  Pope  would  condemn 
himself. 

27397.  I am  just  about  to  close  with  a question  on 
another  matter.  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  before  us  as 
witness.  Your  Eminence  furnished  his  name  to  this 
Commission  as  the  witness  you  wished  us  to  examine? 
—I  did.  I think  he  knows  the  statistics  and  the 
general  bearing  of  the  National  system  very  well. 

27398.  Are  you  aware  that  he  made  a visit  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  see  as  to  the  working  or  the  viola- 
tion of  the  new  religious  rule?— So  he  told  me  - he 
told  me  when  he  came  back,  and  before  he  set  out  he 
told  me  that  he  was  going. 

27 399.  Can  you  say  whether  he  was  an  agent  of  your- 
Eminence  or  of  the  bishops  or  of  any  parties  in  that 
position  ? — I cannot  say  that  he  was  my  agent.  He 
never  asked  permission  or  authorization  from  me.  He 
acted  on  his  own  account. 

27400.  Then  if  pressed  on  us  as  an  inducement  to 
examine  him  upon  the  subject  that  he  had  been  so 
sent  out,  we  are  to  attach  no  importance  to  the  state- 
ment?— The  truth  is  that  he  never  asked  to  be  my  a«ent 
or  the  agent  of  any  other  bishop,  as  far  as  I know.  ’ 

27401.  Master  Brooke. — Your  Eminence  has  »iven 
us  very  strong  reasons  for  the  denominational  system 
according  to  the  plan  you  propose.  I am  anxious  to 
bring  before  your  mind  some  difficulties— at  least  one 
very  great  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me.  I wish  first  to 
ask  has  your  Eminence  read  the  text  of  the  readin»- 
books  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ? — I have  read  some 
of  them  ; there  are  some  I have  not  read,  and  I could 
scarcely  find  time  to  read  all  such  books. 

27402.  Have  you  read  the  History  of  Ireland?— I 
have  read  a portion  of  it. 

27403.  How  is  the  Government  to  guard  against 
the  extreme  hostility  to  England  and  to  Englishmen 
that  is  inculcated  in  almost  every  page  of  that  book  1— 
I don’t  think  that  hostility  is  inculcated  in  it.  Facts 
are  stated  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  penal  laws  are  recorded  ; all  this  must 
be  done,  unless  you  condemn  us  to  ignore  the  history 
of  our  country.  At  the  same  time  I think  there  is 
great  respect  inculcated  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  for  the  Government ; and  I read  yesterday  a 
document  sent  round  by  the  Superior-General  to  all 
his  schools,  inculcating  due  obedience  to  the  higher 
powers. 

27404.  I have  not  forgotten  it ; it  struck  me  very 
much  ? — That  shows  that  the  Brothers  inculcate  a re- 
spect for  their  rulers,  who  are  general  ly  Englishmen ; 
moreover,  they  inculcate  Christian  charity  towards  all 


mg  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  abandon  its  principles 
or  position  because  of  the  Church’s  dogma,  or  “ the 
conscientious  right”  which  the  bishops  claim  ? — If  you 
will  allow  me  1 will  explain  it.  A prince  believes  that 
the  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  true  religion.  There 
are  none  but  Catholics  in  the  region,  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  Strangers  wish  to  come  in  and  change  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people,  and  he  says  that  he  will  not  allow 
them  ; that  there  is  no  true  religion  but  the  one  which 
he  professes,  and  in  order  to  avoid  discord  he  will  not 
allow  strangers  of  a different  l-eligion  to  establish 
churches  there.  The  proposition  referx-ed  to  censux-es 
his  conduct,  and  is  thci'cforc  condemned.  But  if  the 
same  prince  found  that  in  his  states  various  X'eligions 
were  enjoying  the  lights  of  citizens,  he  would  not  in- 
terfere with  them,  and  his  mode  of  acting  woxxld  not 
be  condemned  by  the  Church. 

27396.  But  do  you  condemn  it  as  a principle  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  liberty  ofwox'slxip? — Under 
the  cii'cumstances  I x'efcri'ed  to  whei'e  the  intx'oduction 
of  a new  and  false  i-eligion  would  cause  discord.  But 


27405.  I wish,  then,  to  call  your  attention,  just  to- 
justify  my  own  appi'eliension,  a little  more  closely  to 
this  History  of  Ireland.  From  the  invasion  of  Strong- 
bow  down  to  the  year  1829 — that  is  six  centuries  and 
a half — tlxex-e  are  fifty-four  pages.  Now,  of  these, 
thirty  ax-e  filled  with  the  most  horrible  details  of 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  oppression  against  the  Irish,  all 
pei'petrated  by  .English  people.  They  ax'e  called  “ ra- 
pacious foreigners,”  who  thought  it  meritorious  to  per- 
secute and  oppx-ess,  they  are  charged  with  spoliations ; 
rapine,  and  cruelties  in  evei'y  second  page — “the 
sword  was  tried  for  three  centuries” — “ three  centuries 
of  a rule  in  Ireland  of  fire  and  sword.”  Instances  such 
as  this : — 

“It  was  a usual  thing  to  beat  with  stones  the  shorn  heads 
of  their  clergy,  till  their  brains  gushed  out.  Others  had 
needles  thrust  under  their  nails,  or  the  nails  themselves  were 
torn  off.  Many  were  stretched  upon  the  rack  or  pressed  under 
weights;  others  had  their  bowels  torn  open,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  support  with  their  hands,  or  their  flesh  torn  with 
currycombs.’ 


where  several  different  religions  already  exist,  the  What  year  does  that  refer  to? 

question  is  not  the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Jews  27406.  it  was  in  the  remn  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
have  their  public  worship  in  Rome.  They  have  their  Those  I have  already  mentioned  are  only  a few  of 
synagogue ; and  almost  every  stranger  goes  there  to  many',  for  they  occur  in  every  second  page — a declara- 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  sing  their  strange  tion  of  James  the  First,  that  no  toleration  would 
music.  So  there  is  no  such  tiling  in  the  words  of  .the  ever  be  granted  by  him ; foul  conspiracies  against  the 

Pope  as  a general  condemnation  of  the  principle  of  Irish ; and  of  the  six  or  seven  pages  which  contain  the 
toleration  in  countries  where  a mixture  of  religions  reigns  of  the  Georges,  one  entire  page  taken  up  with  an 
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account  of  a most  detestable  judicial  murder,  if  the 
facts  are  truly  reported,  of  a most  innocent  and  meri- 
torious clergyman.  Now  with  these  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  boys  of  eleven  and  twelve,  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  how  can  they  be  otherwise  than  brimful 
of  indignation  and  hatred  against  the  nation  that  are 
represented  here,  as  a people  that  have  no  sentiment 
but  cruelty  and  love  of  oppression.  Can  there  be  a more 
thorough  training  for  Fenianism  than  to  inculcate  that 
sort  of  thing  into  the  minds  of  boys? — 

The  answer  is  clear,  that  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  those  facts  are  true — alas,  too  tine.  The  facts 
referred  to  are  mentioned  in  official  despatches,  and 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  If  children  do  not  learn  them 
under  teachers  capable  of  showing  that  no  amount  of 
wrong  will  justify  us  in  hating  those  who  injure  us, 
they  will  learn  them  from  editors  of  newspapers,  or 
writers  who  record  them  for  seditious  purposes.  Charity 
obliges  us  to  forgive  injuries,  but  it  does  not  call  on  us 
to  forget  them.  Without  a knowledge  of  past  griev- 
ances,  our  present  condition  would  be  inexplicable. 
Truth  must  be  told  in  history.  I read  in  some  public 
document,  lately  published,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  O’Hurley,  was 
brought  up  here,  and  that  his  feet  were  put  into  tin 
boots  filled  with  tar  and  grease,  and  were  boiled  upon 
a roasting  lire.  It  also  appears  that  the  same  price 
was  put  on  the  head  of  a priest  as  on  that  of  a wolf. 
Facts  like  these,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  denied  ; and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  conceal  facts  recorded  in 
the  most  public  documents ; it  would  be  a very  strange 
thing,  if  at  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  or  after  that 
time,  Christians  were  required  to  forget  all  that  they 
had  suffered  under  the  Roman  Empire  for  three  cen- 
turies. If  such  things  were  required,  history  would 
cease  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  testis  veritatis. 

But  to  come  to  the  Christian  Brothers’,  whilst  they 
teach  the  facts  of  history  as  they  occurred,  they  incul- 
cate most  carefully  an  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  they  show  that  the  faith  which  produced 
men  so  constant  in  their  religious  profession  must  be 
the  true  faith.  Now,  our  faith  inculcates  that  charity 
towards  all  men  must  be  maintained,  and  that  respect 
is  due  to  the  established  Government.  This  being  the 
case,  when  children  see  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  admit 
that  charity  must  be  maintained,  and  that  they  are 
bound  to  obey  their  legitimate  superiors,  they  will  bo 
faithful  subjects ; and  this  was  confirmed,  during  the 
late  excitement  in  the  country,  when  the  religious 
teaching  referred  to  produced  the  best  effects.  The 
Christian  Brothers  always  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
faith,  and  to  show  its  value  they  refer  to  the  'fact 
that  our  forefathers  suffered  and  died  in  cruel  torments 
rather  than  renounce  it.  Faith,  being  thus  strength- 
ened,  works  by  charity,  and  tends  to  preserve  a spirit 
of  subjection  and  obedience  in  the  people.  However, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  outrages  were  committed  in 
Ireland  in  past  times  by  all  parties.  This  is  always 
the  case  in  civil  wars;  and  we  cannot  forget  that 
domestic  fury  was  increased  by  attempts  to  introduce 
a new  religion  by  confiscation  and  penal  laws. 

27407.  Butyousee  that  is  the  very  point  which  I was 
coming  to.  There  is  not  a word  about  any  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  the  Irish.  In  this  history  there  are  one  or 
. 0 general  expressions,  that  they  were  drunken, 
violent,  rebellious  characters,  but  generally  speaking 
tney  are  painted  as  an  innocent  suffering  race,  most 
anxious  for  justice,  which  is  always  denied ; and  every 
minute  circumstance  “alleged  by”  any  exaggerating 
''Viter  is  brought  forward  to  stir  up  their  feelings 
against  the  English  nation  ?— Well,  it  happened,  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  Irish  were  the  suffering  people.  When 
otrongbow  came  over  lie  confiscated  nearly  half  this  pro- 
mce.  In  progress  of  time  all  the  north  was  confiscated, 
me  reign  of  J ames  the  First.  Under  Charles  the  First 


winter.  Under  William  the  Third  new  confiscations 
were  carried  out,  and  under  Queen  Anne  most  cruel 
penal  laws  affecting  property,  education,  paternal  autho- 
rity, and  liberty  of  religion,  were  enforced.  These  are 
facts  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  history  of  a country, 
and  they  are  facts  which,  when  properly  related,  do 
not  really  excite  the  people  to  anything  else  but  a love 
of  their  faith,  and  whilst  they  keep  their  faith,  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  becoming  disloyal  subjects. 

27408.  How  has  the  love  of  faith  anything  to  do 
with  the  bloody  cruelties  of  the  300  years  before  Henry 
the  Eighth? — It  has  little  to  do  with  them,  because  the 
people  were  then  fighting  for  liberty,  and  they  were 
still  not  conquered,  and  they  were  fighting  like  one 
independent  State  against  another.  Cruelties  were 
committed,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  later 
days.  After  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  a 
fight  for  religion. 

27409.  Even  your  historian  Moore,  in  a passage 
quoted  iu  this  very  book,  commencing  with  the  rei<m 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  says: — 

" The  period  of  Anglo-Irish  history,  upon  the  borders  of 
safely  be  hurried  over  both  by 


the  liistor 


ill  and  his 

without  losing  much  that  either  the  pen  o 


the 


w?s  ^ l,r°jecfc  for  confiscating  Connaught,  by 
Elf1’  r 10  TaS  called  offto  and  beheaded 

. before  he  could  execute  his  project.  Then 

to  Connaught.  Poor  people  of  eighty  years  . 

° vere  taken  an|f  sent  °ff  there  in  the  midst  of  detail,  all  the  horrors  committed  by  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill, 


find  any  inducement  to  lingi 
Why  is  that  rule  reversed  in  this  case  so  as  to  give  the 
most  minute  account  of  every  cruelty  ? — Moore  I sup- 
pose wished  to  have  something  pleasant  to  talk  about. 
He  was  a very  jovial  man,  and  he  did  not  like  to  treatof 
unpleasant  subj  ects ; still  in  his  melodies  and  elsewhere, 
he  often  treats  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  Ireland  ! 

274 1 0.  I want  to  know  the  practical  benefit  of  telling 
all  these  savage  stories  to  boys— a number  of  stories 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  all  English  persons 
deplore,  acknowledge,  lament,  and  repent  of,  and  are 
anxious  now  to  obliterate  them  if  possible  by  present 

kindness  and  compensation,  as  far  as  possible why 

is  it  kept  up  ? — The  statement  you  make  supplies  an 
answer  to  your  question.  Is  it  not  a very  great  advan- 
tage that  the  children  should  know  that  the  English  are 
so  much  better  affected  towards  Ireland  now  than  they 
were  in  former  times  ? Former  kings  and  a former 
queen  persecuted  the  Irish,  confiscated  their  property 
and  treated  them  most  barbarously.  Now,  under  the 
present  Queen,  we  enjoy  the  greatest  protection.  Now 
"c  see  that  the  people  of  England  are  most  anxious 
to  protect  our  interests,  and  that  Parliament  is  doiu» 
away  every  day  with  the  penal  laws  that  exist.  As 
regards  cruelties  mentioned  in  history,  I think  if  you 
will  turn  over  the  sacred  volume  you  will  find  greater 
cruelties  than  were  ever  perpetrated  in  Irish  History, 
and  still  divinely  inspired  writers  thought  fit  to  men- 
tion them. 

27411.  I find  this  book  is  published  in  18GG,  and 
that  the  proposed  compensation,  your  Eminence  men- 
tions is  nowhere  hinted  at.  It  is  nowhere  said  that 
“ these  are  the  English  of  old  times,  not  now ; we  are 
come  in  for  a better  generation  ”? — This  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  learning  under  a good  master.  The  Christian 
Brothers  are  very  good  men,  and  they  inculcate  every- 
thing religious  ou  the  minds  of  the  children.  When 
these  terrible  facts  come  before  them  they  will  say  to 
them,  “the  perpetration  of  these  facts  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Government  of  the  present  day.”  An  in- 
struction to  this  effect  is  given  in  the  preface  to  the 
history  in  question,  p.  4 : — 

“ It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  1 that  tlie  errors  of  our 
ancestors  are  recorded  for  our  instruction,  and  should  be 
avoided,  not  imitated;  that  the  present  generation  is  not 
answerable  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  those  which  have 
preceded;  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  view  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  intolerance  and  dissension  would  lead  to 
the  more  zealous  cultivation  of  Christian  charily — not.  only 
the  most  sublime  of  virtues,  but  that  which  contributes 
most  to  the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  consequently,  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a nation.’  ” 

27412.  Now  may  I ask  you  as  a high  clerical 
authority  would  you  approve  of  a hook  prepared  for 
Protestant  pupils  that  would  bring  out — that  disgusting 


Feb.  23, 

IlisKndne 

Cardinal 

Cullen. 
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Feb.  25,  1869.  iu.  1641 — who  is  admitted  even  in  this  book  to  have 
~~T  been  a monster  of  cruelty1? — I would  bring  out  all 
in-; '.imnence  thafc  was  true  j think  if  a man  writes  history 
Cullen  it  is  necessary  to  detail  the  truth : it  may  be  very 

unpleasant  or  very  disagreeable  to  relate  it,  but  if 
you  write  history  you  must  tell  the  truth.  There  is 
some  good  or  other  that  will  always  come  out  of  the 
truth. 

27413.  Where  is  there  anything  of  that  sort  in  this 
book — for  though  SirPhelim  O’Neill  is  stated  to  have 
boon  very  cruel  we  read  nothing  of  the  hangings  and 
beatings  with  clubs,  and  all  the  other  cruelties  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  ? — It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
he  committed  such  cruelties. 

27414.  It  is  admitted  here? — He  may  have  been 
a cruel  man,  but  he  never  exercised  such  cruelties  as 
were  perpetrated  by  the  public  authorities.  The  prin- 
cipal charge  against  him  is  that  he  maltreated  the 
Scotch;  but  before  he  assailed  them  he  gave  them 
notice  that  if  they  would  not  take  up  arms  against 
him,  they  should  not  be  molested.  I must  add,  that  at 
p.  568  it  is  stated,  that  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  denounced, 
in  the  strongest  language,  the  excesses  which  his  kins- 
man, Sir  Phelirn,  had  sanctioned.  As  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill  is  praised  as  a most  distinguished  man,  the 
children  would  learn  from  his  example  to  reprobate 
the  excesses  referred  to. 

27415.  Now,  if  the  Government  of  England  should 
differ  from  your  Eminence,  and  consider  this  a very 
mischevious  book,  and  the  most  direct  training  for 
Fenianism,  what  control  would  they  under  your  sys- 
tem have,  or  what  power  of  correcting  that  ? — Let 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  communicate  with 
those  who  drew  up  that  book  and  tell  them  they 
objected  to  those  passages,  and  ask  them  to  correct  any 
misstatements  found  in  it. 

27416.  But  who  is  to  inform  them  of  this  ? — Cannot 
the  Commissioners,  take  the  book  and  look  over  it 
themselves,  or  depute  somebody  else  to  do  so  ? 

27417.  But  according  to  your  plan — and  that  is  the 
point  I wish  to  press  upon  you — you  say  that  there 
ought  to  bo  denominational  Inspectors.  Now  if  there 
be  denominational  Inspectors,  there  is  the  less  likeli- 
hood that  they  would  complain  of  clergymen  and 
persons  of  their  own  faith  ? — If  there  lie  anything  ex- 
citing to  rebellion  or  disloyalty,  I think  Catholic  In- 
spectors would  be  the  very  first  to  denounce  it.  The 
Catholics  are  very  faithful  to  established  governments 
and  they  showed  that  effectually ; they  fought  for 
Charles  the  First ; they  fought  again  for  James  the 
Second,  when  the  revolution  took  place  in  England, 
and  drove  him  out  of  it ; whatever  situation  is  granted 
to  them,  they  fulfil  its  duties  most  faithfully  ; so  that 
you  cannot  charge  the  Catholics  at  all  with  any  ten- 
dency to  disaffection. 

27418.  But  I think  it  very  likely  that  they  would 
have  a tenderness  towards  their  co-religionists — and 
now  it  appears  that  your  Eminence  and  the  other 
Catholic  bishops  had  this  work  before  them  constantly, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  blame  the  Christian 
Brothers  - My  opinion  is,  that  it  has  not  produced  the 
least  effect  in  promoting  disloyalty ; and  that  I prove 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Fenian 
agitation,  there  was  scarcely  a single  Fenian  among  all 
those  poor  boys  that  learned  that  history. 

27419.  That  is  a strong  thing  to  say? — There  may 
have  been  one — I recollect  there  was  one  charged  with 
disaffection — but  there  was  nothing  like  a spread  of 
Fenianism  amongst  the  Christian  Brothers’  pupils ; 
and  if  you  take  any  of  the  boys  and  ask  him  “ are 
you  obliged  to  be  subject  to  the  Government?”  he 
will  quote  from  the  Catholic  catechism  the  passage  of 
St.  Paul  : “ Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher 
powers.”  (Rom.  xiii.) 

27420.  I want  to  know  in  regard  to  the  Inspectors, 
what  is  the  difficulty  of  having  Inspectors  appointed 
by  the  Government,  not  confiniug  them  to  a particular 
religion — that  is,  considering  that  according  to  your 
view  the  governing  body,  the  State,  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  education  or  training, 
but  simply  have  it  in  view  to  give  and  ensure  a good 


secular  education — in  that  point  of  view,  why  should 
there  not  be  Government  Inspectors  elected  by  the 
Government  itself? — It  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  have  Protestant  Inspectors  for  Catholic  schools. 
Protestants  do  not  always  understand  the  little  devo- 
tions and  little  practices  of  Catholics,  and  they  might 
imagine  that  there  was  something  stx-ange  going  on  in 
a school,  when  there  would  be  really  nothing  wron®. 
I heard  of  an  instance  of  this  kind  lately.  Protestants 
even  when  well-informed,  often  misinterpret  things 
which  are  quite  intelligible  to  Catholics,  and  which  con- 
tain nothing  but  what  is  good  in  them,  and  on  that  ac- 
count reports  disparaging  to  a school  might  be  made 
to  the  Board  by  Inspectors,  without  any  foundation. 
Then  there  is  another  reason.  The  very  fact  of  having 
an  Inspector  of  a different  religion  would  excite  a little 
amazement  amongst  the  children,  and  would  bring  about 
religious  observations,  and  perhaps  religious  controver- 
sies, which  it  is  better  they  should  all  avoid.  Some 
children  would  ask  could  no  Catholic  Inspector  be 
found  fit  to  visit  a Catholic  school ; others  would  add 
that  there  were  very  good  Catholic  Inspectors  to  be 
found,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  exclude  them.  It  is 
better  that  the  whole  teaching,  from  beginning  to  end, 
should  be  homogeneous — Protestant  for  Protestant 
children,  and  Catholic  for  Catholic  children. 

27421.  I have  asked  several  of  the  Inspectors  here 
of  the  National  Board,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
as  to  whether  they  found  any  inconvenience  ever  to 
arise  from  their  inspection  in  schools  of  a different 
faith,  and,  without  a single  exception,  they  have  all 
answered  in  the  negative — I never  heai'd  of  any  objec- 
tion ? — Pxobably  the  Inspector's  would  be  tlxe  last  to 
hear  what  was  said  about  themselves,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  be  anxious  to  make  charges 
against  their  owxx  class.  Nemo  judex  in  causa  propria. 
Then  if  difficxxlties  have  not  arisen  already,  they  may 
spring  xxp  any  day.  Yeai-s  might  pass  by  before  you 
would  have  sexious  objections,  bxxt  still  they  might 
spring  up. 

27422.  Then  that  is  the  entire  amount  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  your  mind  with  x'egard  to  air  occasional  Pro- 
testant Inspector? — A Protestant  might  wish  to  ask 
qxxestions,  too,  withoxxt  wishing  to  offend  Catholic 
childx'eu,  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  displeasing 
to  Catholics  and  lxxxx-tfxxl  to  them.  Any  little  occur- 
rence might  give  rise  to  a qxxestion  which  would  be  very 
mischievous  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.  Besides,  as  in 
England,  there  are  Catholic  Inspectors  for  Catholic 
schools.  Why  should  we  be  denied  the  same  privilege 
in  Ireland  ? 

27423.  Then  the  fact  of  an  inspector  being  a Pro- 
testant would  be  in  your  mind,  I understand,  a 
decided  objection  to  his  being  a proper  inspector  of 
your  schools? — My  desire  would  be  that  each  class 
should  have  its  own  inspectors.  I suppose  there  are 
some  very  excellent  mexx  among  Protestants  who 
would  not  interfere  in  any  matter  with  the  conduct  of 
the  school,  or  with  the  religion  of  the  children ; but 
there  might  be  some  men  who  would  give  annoyance 
on  that  head.  You  kxxow  there  is  a great  deal  of  ex- 
citement at  px-esent  upon  x-eligious  matters  in  Ireland. 
I dare  say  you  have  read — I have  myself — some  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  the  Rotundo  about  the  month  of 
April  or  May  last  year  ; a great  deal  of  prejudice 
against  Catholics  was  there  manifested  by  very  re- 
spectable men.  So  aix  inspector  might  be  of  that  class, 
a x-espectable  maxx  with  very  deep  prejudices.  , 

27424.  But  oxxe  would  think  that  thirty-five  years 
experience  of  tlxe  practice  of  the  Board  oix  that  subject 
ought  to  be  an  assurance  that  no  collision  of  the  sort 
or  no  disagreeable  result  would  follow? — I do  no 
doubt  that  there  may  have  been  occasionally  disagree- 
able oceurx'enees,  of  which  mention  may  not  have  been 
made.  I will  meixtioix  a case  to  illustrate  how  easily 
mischief  may  be  done.  There  was  a Protestant  uns- 
tress over  Catholic  children  in  a country  school; 
every  day  when  the  Catholic  children  came  to  schoo , 
if  any  of  them  had  dirty  hands,  she  would  say  to  them 
“ Do  your  priests  teach  you  to  keep  dirty  hands  . 
Then  xf  any  child  told  a lie,  “ Does  your  priest  teacn 
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you  to  tell  lies  T if  any  children  was  idle,  “ Does  your  Those  are  the  words  of  Burke.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
priest  teach  you  to  be  idle?”  Well,  all  such  things  are  he  puts  clerical  education  in  opposition  to  every 
very  offensive  and  very  injurious  to  the  children ; and  other  sort  of  education.  I think  there  was  a mistake 
on  that  account  I should  wish  to  have  all  danger  of  in  the  passage  as  quoted  by  Judge  Morris  ■ for  the  pro  ' 
their  occurring  removed  from  the  schools.  position  laid  down  by  Burke  is  as  clear  as  it  can  pos-  ' 

27425.  But  I am  speaking  of  educated  men  and  sibly  be  expressed, 
gentlemen?— Well  you  will  see  the  most  educated  27432.  Rev..Dr.  Wilson.—  Is  it  not  plain  that  the 
men  in  Ireland  makmg  most  violent  speeches  against  distinction  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  is  as  between 
Catholics  in  Dublin  at  the  May  meetings,  speeches  what  is  more  peculiarly  clerical  education— that  is  for 
oftentimes  full  of  the  most  absurd  charges  and  asser-  the  priesthood,  referring  to  authority,  and  so  on,  and 

tions.  I would  not  like  that  such  respectable  men  the  literary  education  of  the  same  persons  ? It  is 

should  be  Inspectors  over  Catholic  schools.  I gen-  quite  clear  that  he  means  to  contrast  the  clerical 
erally  W the  papers  to  have  the  pleasure  of  laughing  education  with  the  education  of  the  laitv.  The 
at  Al>n  01  May'  , bad  effect  lie  says  of  government  interference  would 

27426.  Only  ons  point  milre.  You  Mem  to  be  reach  both  clergy  «md  laity,  and  dMroy  all  mcralU,, 
opposed  to  requiring  certificates  of  competency  from  in  both. 

teachers.  May  I aek  why  is  that  S-I  am  very  much  for  27433.  That  is  the  secular  education  of  the  priest- 
maintammg  any  liberty  that  can  be  allowed  to  the  sub-  hood  1— Oh,  no ; the  clerical  education  of  the  priesthood 
jeet.  Give  as  much  liberty  as  possible ; let  every  one  includes  education  in  secular  matters  and  education  in 
tul”  to  he  a schooimaster  if  he  can.  If  then  the  in-  religious  matters.  That  is  called  clerical  education, 
spector  finds  that  he  is  not  capable  of  teaching  let  Inin  Students  going  into  Maynooth  read  a year  of  humanity 
report  Inin  and  let  the  Board  withdraw  his  salary,  and  a year  of  rhetoric,  in  which  they  learn  nothin-  but 
2/427.  In  the  meantime,  months,  and  perhaps  years,  the  classics,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  elements  of 
may  elapse  of  insufficient  teaching?— So  it  happens  in  mathematics.  Afterwards  they  learn  theology  The 
the  present  system ; though  they  have  an  examination,  whole  course  constitutes  the  clerical  education  of  the 
still  there  are  teachers  employed  that  are  very  incap-  students. 


able  of  teaching ; and  besides,  probationary  teachers 
oftentimes  are  engaged  for  months  before  they  are 
examined. 

27428.  There  are  two  things  required — knowledge. 


and  the  faculty  of  teaching 1— You  must  add  re-  literary  and  scientific  ?— Oh,  not  at  all.  Burke  speaks 

litrion  besides,  and  exemnlarv  conduct  dm,,*  ,i  _„n i • 1 . 


27434.  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  whole  passage  bears 
upon  Maynooth  and  the  education  there,  and  that 
the  distinction  is  as  between  the  professional  trainin'* 
as  a whole  for  the  priesthood,  and  what  is  merely 


ligi°”  beSides;  exemP  W conduct.  about  several  colleges  which  the  bishops  were  anxious 

tii-J.  Hut  with  regard  to  what  can  be  known  at  that  time  to  institute,  and  not  specially  about  May- 
beforehand  of  the  power  of  teaclmig-the  faculty  of  nootli.  These  were  to  serve  both  for  cleigy  and  laity 
teaching  can  only  be  known.  by  experiment,  but  surely  There  were  lay  students  in  Maynooth  for  several  yeare 
know  ledge  Well,  when  that  is  known  by  ex-  after  its  foundation.  Clerical  education  comprises  both 


perience,  I would  not  require  an  examination. 

27430.  But  in  the  meantime  the  children  suffer? 

But  they  suffer  at  present  when  they  get  a bad  master, 


secular  and  theological  education,  and  this  clerical  edu- 
cation is  opposed  to  “ lay  education  or  any  other  part 
of  education ; so  that  Burke  exhorts  the  Catholics  to 


win!?  Zhe>)  tllCy  alVlaCed  under  an,unfit  Pro-  keep  both  clerical  and  secular,  and  every  pitofedu- 
bationaiy  teacher.  Such  tliuigs  cannot  be  always  cation  free  from  Government  control.  ' P 

t -r  + . , 27435.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — There  are  two  or  three 

J3ut  you  take  away  half  the  amount  of  thinss  about  which  I wanted  to  ask  your  Eminence 
danger  if  you  ensure  that  the  man  is  sufficiently  well  Do  you  object  to  the  teachers  beiJ 


necessity  ?— Well,  you  know  that  is  not  a question  of 
religion ; that  is  a question  of  practical  economy  or 
practical  policy.  In  my  opinion  I think  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  them  certificated  ; they  can  -o  on 


danger  . you  ensure  that  the  man  is  sufficiently  well  Do  you  object  to  the  teachers  being  certificated  of 
mformed  ?- In  my  opinion  where  you  admit  free  trade  necessity  ?— Well,  you  know  that  is  not  a question  of 
U ^ i ,frce  !fcati0n-  Ti,e  ”**&*  ■’  thafc  is  aV*ion  of  practical  ^ &Gonomy  or 

those  of  thete  ciiffdrpn  ,0Wnpln*ef|ste  or  Practical  policy.  In  my  opinion  I think  it  /not 

will  childien  ai  e concerned.  Probably  you  necessary  to  have  them  certificated  : they  can  -o  on 

2 \ C°Untl'y  by  Y?™?  * T 7 Wel1  without  certificates ; but  that  is  an  opinion 

uce,  ana  you  won  t incur  so  much  expense.  I look  to  of  my  own 

“L”  re  ™ 1 '°f  *,°  f‘'e',‘io”,  °f  “k“tion-  27436.  Would  you  approve  of  a system  of  payment 

* « bbSi?  H ^;f0P0Se!i  “r  *Bo»  17  re“lts-  “ “ Tfugland  *_I  think  a would  b?  very 

myself  Olid  Tiulo-e  M,  tieif  r a-  qiieftl0n  bctween  seed  to  have  payment  by  results  in  the  greater  part 


so  that  tL  JL llave  br°Vght  ®“rke’s  TW0l'k  " ith  me,  in  some  parts  where  the  people  are  ver/poo/and 
a letter  of  the  RhffifoRn  be  J°rlfiucl'  p Jt  ls  taken  b'om  tbe  schools  badly  attended,  it  would  be  hard  to  pav 

Dr.  HusseyckteSLrehlffr^/  ?6  Y ° f°V'  the  master, by  that  sta”daH  '"'cause  you  cannot  expect 

of  Z11  otller  interference  whatever,  if  I were  in  the  place  otl.ler  that  lle  is  competent  to  teach  a school?— The 

rather  trust 'f?!  p ,Person®’  1 "_oul<l  resist,  and  would  much  children  ought  to  be  examined,  and  the  teacher  ou-ht 

of  your  own  Sf8°  Pl0v'dcnce.  and  the  contributions  to  be  called  to  account  if  they  are  not  properly  trained 
4»Sr  Sift™  “Cil”  ° J0U1  «T.  *b“  r“  D»Mi»  »uld  b,  payment 

“bU:  enemies-into  the  hands  of  those  who*  /bito!*  ™ 1S  a P°Puktlon  to  s,lpply  large  schools,  and  the 
E and  tbeir  b°nst  that  they  arc  your  verv  chddrejl atte'ld-  a*  least  a large  number  can  attend, 

-vour  morals  and  your  reli-ion.  I 'h  ive  eo.,-  aud  receive  l'roper  instruction. 
haveC01SLmlt<?tr-at  Y&*  and  at  Vil”'ioi,s  and  I 27 'b38'  Lord  Clonbroch—Y>oon  your  Emuience  think 

The  scheme  nr  t!  ,.110"  to  the  designs  of  your  enemies.  that  tlle  payment  by  results  might  form  in  the  country 
originate  from  them®  wIT’  as Zou  'vcl1  know-  did  not  parts  a supplement  to  the  fixed  salary  ? — I think  any 
^ benevolence  £ P«™  ^angement  that  might  be  made  upon  that  head  has 

‘heir  own  evil  purposes^  Be  we  l as  ured  fo  rt  n°  ,VP0n  rohg.on  ; and  I have  been  endea- 

gr  did  and  tho.t  they  never  will,  comcrn  to  Se  S V°Uf"S,  t0  keeP  to  tbe  religious  view  of  tiro  question 
misSf  T?°ney  f0P  any  other  Purpose  than  to" do  you  “ Possiblc-,  .However,  this  is  a matter  I 

any  other  n.,Vf  ° f C0I,sent  t0  Put  .v°nr  clerical  education,  or  ^ c °:  econoniyi  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  most 
control  t|l;  -o  ot  your  education,  under  their  direction  or  economical  way  should  be  adopted,  having  regard  at 
money.’  There  wdlbe  an  end  ^ yi°Ur  ruli8'?n  loV  their  the  same  time  to  the  way  best  calculated  to  promote 


nothing  to  the  Government  but  the  right  of  inspecting  * 274 
tne  accounts.  And  then  he  continues—  fixed 

of  f/11  0tl'el  '"terference  whatever,  if  I were  in  the  place  °tl|pr 
rather^  'e'errod  persons,  1 would  resist,  and  would  much  childn 
ofvnm.  1Sl  t0  Lods  good  providence,  and  the  contributions  to  be  i 

lo  liut  into -l  !0nk'’  l0t  i’1U  e,1'K'ati011  of  y°l>r  clergy,  than  In  Du 
put  into  the  hands  of  your  known  avnwoil  mil  nml«b  j-i 

& 

,i„hre„T;  27* 

Si"  *°  ,b“  »f  y~  eremiffl,  U«*  41 

oAhri  eV°!CnCe-and  hhcrality  of  oth 


of  their  "Morality  ot  others  imo  an  instrume 

overdid ^ an/iL^u P0SCS’  Be  'V<-U  assured  that  th 
shilling  „f  d ll,0t  they  never  will,  consent  to  give  o 
mischief  fIfvouy,f°r  11117  0tl"'r  purpose.  ,llan  do  y. 
"ny  other  nar't  nf™?'1/"  Put  .V°«r  clerical  education,  ... 
control  th...,  education,  under  their  direction  01 


hut  o/ntlilr  ‘‘/to17  °,f  *hc  Gatholic  reli-  progress  in  study.  A master  who  has  to  account^ 
unhappy  kingdom.”’  y’ aU  Jaw’ ;lil  order  in  results,  and  to  show  that  his  children  ore 


1 order  in  results,  and  to  show  that  his  children  arc  gaining 
some  benefit  from  his  lectures,  would  be  more'  atten- 
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Feb.  2b,  1869.  tive  to  his  duty ; and  the  parish  priest,  or  whoever 
— 7-  may  be  manager  of  the  school,  would  be  likewise  more 

cSdimirnCC  anxious  to  have  a good  attendance  of  children,  and  to 
Cullen.  excite  a greater  desire  for  study.  I think  some  con- 
sideration of  the  results  would  be  very  useful. 

27439.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  I understand  your 
Eminence  to  mean  this,  that  provided  your  schools  are 
secured  the  full  teaching  of  the  religion  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  financial  details  by  which  the  system  should 
be  worked  out,  would  not  be  a matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  you  ? — What  we  look  to  principally  is  to 
have  a full  and  free  religious  education  given  to  chil- 
dren, and  that  besides  they  should  get  a good  secular 
education.  As  to  finances,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  read  a paragraph  from  a letter  of  the  Irish  bishops 
to  show  what  their  views  are  upon  that  subject.  The 
paragraph  is  from  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cardwell 
in  1800  : — 

“ The  Separate  System  not  opposed  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Pends. — Wc  now  conic  to  the  third  asser- 
tion, that  we  are  anxious  for  the  separate  system  with  the 
view  of  securing  to  ourselves  the  management  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  educational  purposes.  The  Protestant  Primate 
of  Ireland,  Lord  G.  Beresford.  in  a published  letter,  says  that 
the  Catholic  Bishops  have  been  asking  ‘for  separate  grants 
of  money  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  prelates  of  the 
two  churches and  the  Presbyterians,  in  their  General 
Assembly,  deprecate  ‘ the  proposal  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  a separate  grant,  under  their  own 
irresponsible  control.’  These  charges  do  not  require  to  be 
refuted,  as  our  memorial  expressly  states  that  1 we  do  not 
entertain  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  remotest  degree  with 
the  proper  management  of  the  public  funds,  over  which  the 
civil  Government  should  exercise  control.’  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  an  observation  in  your  letter  which  seems  to 
bear  upon  thi*  subject. 

“ In  the  fourth  paragraph  you  say,  ‘ Parliament  assigns 
a coii'iderable  sum  to  the  purpose  of  National  education  ; 
and  as  this  sum  is  drawn  from  taxes  contributed  by  all,  so  it 
is  devoted  to  an  object  in  which  all  are  equally  concerned.’ 
If  these  words  mean  that  no  funds  derived  from  the  public 
taxes  can  lie  applied  to  schools  in  which  any  particular  reli- 
gious tenets  are  interwoven  with  education,  we  cannot  admit 
their  ac-uracy.  The  maxim  contained  in  them  in  this  sense 
is  at  variance  with  the  example  of  England  and  the  colonies 
where  not  only  Protestant,  but  also  exclusively  Catholic 
schools  receive  aid  from  the  common  taxes,  without  exposing 
the  Slate  to  the  charge  of  partialitv  or  injustice.  But  if  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  be,  that  all  those  who  contribute  to 
the  taxes  have  a right  to  share  in  the  advantages  derived 
from  them,  we  cordially  agree  in  so  fair  a principle,  admit- 
ting that  not  only  Catholics,  but  all  other  religious  deno- 
minations may  advance  a claim  to  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional grants  of  the  State,  the  several  classes  receiving 
assistance  according  to  their  respective  wants  anti  their 
numbers  ; not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  proselytizing 
schools,  but  to  enable  them  to  educate  their  children  in  their 
own  religion.  No  aid  ought  to  be  granted  to  aggressive  or 
proselytizing  schools. 

'■  G„v unmeet  Interference  in  Education  ought  to  be  merely 
Financial  and  lespcctional. — And  here  Ictus  ask  would  it 
not  be  wise  of  Government  to  restrict  its  interference  in  re- 
gard to  education  to  the  granting  of  pecuniary  assistance 
and  to  financial  arrangements,  and  to  inspection  as  far  as  it 
serves  to  secure  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  public  money  V 
A Government  consisting  of  persons  professing  different 
and  contradictory  opinions,  and  a legislative  body  to  which 
Jews,  Unitarians,  Soeinians,  Baptists,  Presbyterians.  An- 
glicans. and  Roman  Catholics  are  equally  admitted,  cannot 
sa,-ely  inf.  vfere  in  funning  the  mind  of  youth,  atasknot  to  be 
accomplished  without  inculcating  special  religious  doctrines. 
Wherever  the  State  has  taken  into  its  hands  public  edu- 
cation, and  especially  in  mixed  countries,  its  failure  has 
b -en  complete.  The  example  of  Prussia  is  instructi  ve,  which, 
obliged  to  abamhm  its  schemes  of  State  education,  has  begun 
to  restore  its  legitimate  functions-  to  the  Church.  The  State 
ought  to  encourage  the  progress  of  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  can  do  so  effectually  by  rewarding  and  promoting 
merit,  bv  exciting  emulation  by  competitive  examinations, 
and  by  watching  over  the  legitimate  application  of  the  funds 
allotted  to  education,  without  going  farther.  It  ought  not 
to  educate,  or  assuming  the  functions  of  the  school- 
master. to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  French 
Republic,  that  declared  all  children  to  he  the  property  of 
the  State.  The  functions  of  the  Government,  or  of  any 
Government  Board  ought  to  be  merely  financial  andinspcc- 
tional.  If  any  public  Board,  especially  a mixed  one,  under- 


take to  give  religious  and  moral  lessons  to  the  country,  as 
the  National  Commissioners  have  done,  it  intrudes  into  the 
domain  of  religion,  outstepping  the  boundaries  of  its  own 
legitimate  sphere  of  action,  in  opposition  to  the  maxim 
‘ Render  unto  Cmsar  the  things  which  are  Ciesar's,  and  to 
God  the  things  that  are  God  s;  ’ Matthew  xxii.  -21.” 

27440.  May  I ask  your  Eminence  if  you  think  that 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  to  the  Board 
was  at  all  written  after  consultation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  ? — I know  I never  was  consulted ; I 
can  answer  for  myself,  and  I am  not  aware  that  any 
other  bishops  were  consulted. 

27441.  You  are  aware  that  it  referred  very  much  to 
the  question  of  training  teachers.  Would  the  pro- 
visions proposed  by  Mi-.  Fortescue  in  that  letter,  do  you 
think,  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
now  1— Some  of  them  would,  I think,  be  very  accept- 
able. Mr.  Fortoscue’s  plan  allows  private  individuals 
and  communities  to  establish  training  schools  on  condi- 
tion that  accommodation  for  twenty  pupils  should  be 
provided  in ‘the  institution,  and  that  a National  school 
should  be  annexed  with  sixty  or  eighty  scholars  in  it. 
These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  Government  would 
pay  the  expense  of  the  pupils  in  training.  Thus  far 
the  plan  would  be  very  acceptable,  because  it  would 
open  the  way  to  have  denominational  training  schools 
established  immediately,  and  the  ordinary  schools  at- 
tached to  them  would,  of  course,  be  equally  denomina- 
tional. Mr.  Fortescue’s  plan  provides  also  for  establish- 
ing boarding  schools  for  different  denominations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  model  schools  or  with  the  model  train- 
ing schools,  and  giving  chaplains  to  those  model 
schools,  leaving  the  mixed  teaching  just  as  it  is  in 
them.  I think  that  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

27442.  You  would  not  like  to  undertake  any 
responsibility  in  connexion  with  the  Marlborough- 
street  schools  1 — I would  not.  As  long  as  the  mixed 
system  continues  I would  not  allow  any  Catholic  chap- 
lain to  act  under  the  Board  in  connexion  with  the 
model  school,  because  the  presence  of  such  a chaplain 
would  be  an  approval  of  what  I and  the  other  bishops 
condemn. 

27443.  May  I ask  your  Eminence  another  question. 
It  has  been  brought  forward  here  as  a sample  of  the 
divided  state  of  opinion  amongst  the  bishops,  that  some 
of  them  have  withdrawn  the  children  from  the  model 
schools,  and  others  have  not.  Now,  your  Eminence 
has  withdrawn  the  children  at  Athy,  but  has  not  with- 
drawn them  at  Marlborough-street.  Can  you  give  us 
any  explanation  of  the  reason  for  your  different 
treatment  at  the  two  places? — I think  there  is  a very 
good  reason.  In  one  place  you  may  have  provision 
sufficient  for  all  the  children  in  denominational  schools ; 
in  another  place  the  case  may  be  different.  In  Athy, 
for  example,  there  is  a very  excellent  convent,  and  there 
is  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ; the  town  being 
small,  these  two  institutions  are  quite  sufficient  to  give 
a good  Catholic  education  to  all  the  poor  children.  I 
think  there  are  between  500  and  600  children  in  the 
nuns’  schools,  and  about  230  iu  the  Christian  Brothers 
school;  and  that  is  a very  good  number  for  such  a 
town  as  Athy.  So  they  are  very  well  provided  foi 
without  running  the  risk  of  losing  their  faith  or  ex- 
posing themselves  to  danger  in  the  model  sclioo. 
Here  in  Dublin  the  number  of  children  is  so  great  that 
the  purely  Catholic  schools  are  not  sufficient  for  them, 
and  hence  it  would  be  a hardship  to  keep  them  alto- 
gether from  model  schools.  But  in  a short  time  t ie 
children  will  have  no  excuse  for  frequenting  model 
schools.  Every  year  new  schools  under  religious  con- 
trol are  opened,  and  the  Catholic  children  are  gradually 
going  to  them  in  preference  to  mixed  schools.  I thin ' 
in  the  West  Dublin  mixed  Model  School  there  use 
to  be  about  800  children  ; and  now  I think  they  arc 
reduced  to  about  300.  Here,  in  this  vicinity, 
Christian  Brothers  opened  a school  the  other  day 
Brunswick-strect,  in  St.  Paul’s  parish  ; and  there  " 
340  children  within  ten  days  in  it.  We  are  prepay 
another  school  just  now  at  Strand-street,  within  a 
perches  of  this,  for  the  Christian  Brothers,  whic  1 ' 
hold  GOO  children.  Another  great  school  to  be  co  - 
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daeted  by  the  same  brothers,  is  about  to  be  opened  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James.  As  soon  as  these  schools 
shall  be  in  full  operation,  the  Catholic  boys  of  their 
own  accord  will  leave  the  model  or  mixed  schools, 
because  they  will  get  elsewhere  a good  religious  educa- 
tion, and  generally  a better  secular  education  under 
the  Christian  Brothers,  without  any  danger  to  faith. 

27444.  May  I ask — perhaps  I ought  not  to  ask — 
whether  your  Eminence  put  the  teachers  of  the  model 
schools  here  under  any  religious  disability  ? — We  did 
not  put  them  under  any  religious  disability  in  Dublin. 
They  were  told  that  mixed  education  and  mixed  model 
schools  were  dangerous  to  Catholic  faith,  but  nothing 
more  was  done  to  control  them.  They  were  left  to  act 
on  their  own  responsibility,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience. 

27445.  Were  they  refused  the  sacraments? — 
There  was  no  diocesan  decree  excluding  them  from 
sacraments.  But  if  any  priest  found  that  they  were 
doing  mischief,  or  acting  in  a way  to  injure  religion, 
■of  course  he  would  refuse  them  absolution.  In  some 
instances  the  presence  of  a good  master  in  a model 
school  may  prevent  evil,  and  I have  heard  of  one  pre- 
late who  allows  Catholics  to  remain  as  teachers  in  a 
model  school,  whilst  he  prohibits  Catholic  children  to 
frequent  it. 

27446.  Mi-.  Dease. — I wish  to  ask  your  Eminence 
one  question  about  parental  right,  arising  out  of  this 
examination.  If  you  regard  the  matter  from  a politi- 
cal, as  distinguished  from  a religious  point  of  view, 
would  your  Eminence  admit  the  full  right  of  a parent 
to  choose  where  his  own  child  should  be  educated  ? — I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  explain  that  point  several 
times.  If  a parent  be  intimately  convinced  that  his 
own  religion  is  the  true  religion,  and  holds  to  that  reli- 
gion, and  is  a practical  professor  of  that  religion,  he 
ought  to  get  his  child  educated  in  his  own  religion;  and 
if  he  do  not,  he  is  acting  against  his  conscience,  and 
guilty  of  a sin.  A Catholic  is  persuaded  that  his  own 
religion  is  the  true  religion,  and  he  is  obliged  then,  in 
conscience  and  in  duty,  to  get  his  child  educated  in 
that  religion.  I suppose  if  a man  has  no  religion,  he 
will  imagine  that  lie  is  not  called  on  to  make  his  son 
better  than  himself. 


27447.  Can  the  State  be  expected  to  recognise  any 
right  over  the  child  as  to  the  mode  and  place  of  its  edu- 
cation except  the  right  of  a parent  ?— -The  State  with 
us  professes  to  let  every  parent  send  his  children  to 
any  school  he  selects;  of  course,  parents  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  send  their  children  to  a proper  school. 
I have  said  that  the  State  with  us  professes  not  to 
interfere  in  the  selection  of  schools,  but,  however,  it 
actually  interferes  by  giving  large  subsidies  to  certain 
schools,  and  granting  premiums  for  attendance,  in  this 
way,  a great  indirect  influence  is  exercised  over  the 
choice  of  parents. 

27448.  Is  not  the  right  that  the  Church  claims  of 
educating  Catholic  youth  an  indirect  right  exercised,  as 
your  Eminence  has  just  put  it  now,  over  the  conscience 
of  the  parent  ? — It  is  exercised  in  the  same  way  as 
every  other  right  which  the  Church  has  to  prevent 
parents  from  doing  anything  contrary  to  conscience, 
the  Church  has  a right  to  insist  on  the  observance  of 
the  laws  of  God.  If  a parent  acts  contrary  to  what 
lie  acknowledges  and  believes  to  be  the  law  of  God,  he 
commits  a sin,  and  the  Church  has  a right,  or  the  pas- 
tors of  the  Church  have  a right  to  prevent  the  parents, 
y moral  teaching,  and  by  the  exercise  of  then-  spiritual 
P°''’ei's>  ‘‘cm  committing  that  sin. 

27449.  Would  a Catholic  be  permitted  habitually  to 
rcquent  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the  holy 
euclianst  if  he  persisted  in  exposing  the  morals  of  his 
cmia  to  serious  risk  of  contamination  1— If  a person 
exposes  Ins  children  to  the  risk  of  moral  contamination 
ue  cannot  receive  any  sacrament.  Suppose  there  was 
• parent  who  put  his  child  as  an  apprentice  in  an 
chili  1S  lmeUt  111  great  immorality  prevailed,  and 

e ren  were  taught  to  blaspheme,  and  to  act  impro- 
on  y 111  f'eiT  way>  and  if  the  parent,  knowing  that, 
H£LsterUed  t°k;eeP,his  chil(1  as  an  apprentice  there,  the 
pastor  would  be  obliged  to  warn  him  of  the  guilt  he 


was  incurring  in  doing  so,  and  refuse  him  absolution 
if  he  continued  to  leave  the  child  exposed  to  perdition. 

27450.  Would  his  offence  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church,  of  a similar  nature  to  that  of  the  Catholic 
who  wilfully  persisted  in  exposing  his  child  to  the 

danger  of  weakening,  and  perhaps  losing  his  faith  ? 

The  parent  who  puts  his  child  in  a place  where  he  can- 
not avoid  contracting  immoral  habits,  is  guilty  of  a 
great  offence  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  Church.  The 
parent  who  exposes  his  child  to  the  danger  of  losing 
faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  is 
guilty  in  the  same  way.  In  individual  eases,  of  course, 
there  may  be  circumstances  which  would  increase  or 
diminish  the  responsibility. 

27451.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  teachers.  Are  not  the  teachers  in  ordinary 
schools — Catholic  teachers  under  Catholic  managers — 
expected  generally  speaking  as  a part  of  their  duty,  to 
aid  in  giving  religious  instruction  ? — Yes,  they  gene- 
rally teach  the  Catechism.  I think  they  are  always 
required  to  do  so  where  the  parish  priest,  or  a lay 
Catholic,  is  manager. 

27452.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  that  teach- 
ers, part  of  whose  duty  this  religious  teaching  is  to 
be,  should  have  a special  instruction  for  such  teaching  ? 
— It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be 
specially  instructed  in  religion  ; in  other  countries  the 
day’s  work  in  training  schools  commences  with  reli- 
gious instruction.  It  is  evident  that  there  should  bo 
special  religious  instruction  for  the  teachers  who  liavo 
to  instruct  others  ; but  whilst  the  mixed  training 
schools  are  kept  up,  this  most  important  part  of  educa- 
tion must  be  neglected. 

27453.  In  fact  is  it  your  Eminence’s  opinion  that 
such  training  is  impossible  except  in  a denominational 
school? — I think  the  teachers  cannot  be  properly 
trained  in  religion  except  in  a denominational  school. 
They  must  be  trained  both  in  the  practice  and  in  the 
theory  of  religion — that  cannot  be  done  where  there 
is  a mixture  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  different  reli- 
gions, and  where  the  practices  of  one  religion  cannot 
be  introduced  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  followers 
of  another  creed. 

27454.  Is  your  Eminence  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  schools  under  the  management  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  should  be  able  to  receive  aid  from 
State  grants  for  educational  purposes  ? — I think  they 
are  very  well  entitled  to  every  aid.  The  Brothers  are 
among  the  best  teachers  in  the  country,  and  1 think 
it  is  a very  great  reproach  to  an  enlightened  Govern 
ment  to  exclude  such  men — and  such  deserving  men — 
from  any  grant  from  the  State,  or  to  adopt  any  system 
that  would  exclude  them. 

27455.  Is  your  Eminence  aware  whether  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  have  an  objection,  or  whether  it  is  con- 
trary to  their  rule  to  submit  to  external  inspection  ? — 

I suppose  they  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  sub- 
mitting to  what  I was  proposing — inspection  in  finan- 
cial and  in  literary  matters.  But  they  would  not  sub- 
mit to  inspection  in  anything  that  would  interfere  with 
the  internal  management  of  their  own  community,  or 
with  their  religious  teaching. 

27456.  Butin  case  they  were  to  object  to  submit 
themselves  to  external  inspection  in  literary  matters, 
could  it  be  expected  that  a grant  would  be  given  to 
their  schools  unless  the  ratepayers  of  the  coun- 
try had  that  security  that  the  Christian  Brothers 
were  giving  value  for  the  State  grant  ? — At  pre- 
sent, without  any  inspection,  every  one  knows — the 
Government  and  ratepayers  know — that  the  Christian 
Brothers  give  an  excellent  education  to  their  pupils. 
Public  opinion  is  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  a school.  Hence,  without  inspection,  the 
character  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  could  be 
very  well  known.  However,  I believe  they  have  no 
objection  to  inspection  of  their  schools  or  pupils, 
or  examination  in  secular  mattei-s.  But  they  would 
have  an  objection  to  anything  that  would  interfere 
with  their  rules,  or  with  religious  teaching,  or  their 
system  of  instruction. 

27457.  I am  not  aware  whether  your  Eminence  has 

7 Y 


Feb.  2b,  1669. 

His  Eminence 

Cardinal 

Cullen. 
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Feb.  25,  J869.  been  asked  any  question  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
— — education  ; but  would  you  object  to  or  be  in  favour  of 

Cardinal1161106  aIiy  legislation  that  would  make  education  compulsory 
Cullen  here,  as  it  is  in  Prussia? — I object  altogether  to  any- 

thing that  limits  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  for  I think 
that  it  does  mischief  to  the  country.  A passage  from 
Mr.  Mill’s  Philosophy  will  illustrate  what  I mean  : 
“ It  is  not,”  says  he,  “endurable  that  a Government 
should  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  have  a complete  con- 
trol over  the  education  of  the  people.  To  possess 
such  a control  and  actually  to  exert  it  is  to  be 
despotic.  A Government  which  can  mould  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  people  from  their 
youth  upwards,  can  do  with  them  whatever  it  pleases.” 
These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill.  It  shows  that  he 
does  not  wish  the  Government  to  interfere  so  far  as  to 
exercise  control  or  compulsion  in  regard  to  education. 
In  Prussia,  where  they  have  a compulsory  system,  the 
people  complain  of  it  as  very  oppressive  in  many  cases. 
It  would  be  good  in  some  instances,  for  example,  in  re- 
gard to  the  children  of  beggars  and  vagrants.  If 
people  of  that  class  were  compelled  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  some  school  to  take  them  off  the  road,  it  would 
be  a great  advantage.  But,  in  general,  freedom  of 
education  ought  to  be  upheld. 

27458.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  case  it  were  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  present  system  of  paying 
teachers  personal  salaries — you  are  aware  that  personal 
salary  would  be  determined  by  their  own  education, 
by  the  standard  that  they  had  attained — does  your 
Eminence  think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
apply  the  rule  of  examination  to  all  teachers,  in  case 
they  receive  salary  whether  religious  or  otherwise  ? — 
I think  it  would  not  be  necessary.  I would  introduce 
the  law  of  Canada,  which  expressly  exempts  the  reli- 
gious orders,  nuns,  Christian  Brothers,  and  priests, 
when  they  take  charge  of  a school,  from  examination. 
But  then  they  should  show  afterwards  by  their  results 
that  they  were  good  teachers.  That  is  the  law  of  the 
parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Frazer  in  his  report  on  education. 

27459.  The  case  of  Canada  is  not  an  exact  parallel, 
because  here  the  greater  part  of  the  salary  is  paid  as  a 
personal  salary  to  the  teacher  himself,  and  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  his  attainments.  If  the  test  of  examination 
be  not  applied,  and  the  Christian  Brothers  refuse  to  be 
examined,  they  can  only  then  demand  payment  by  re- 
sults ; and  that  would  be  looked  upon  as  a grievance, 
would  it  not? — Well,  I think  not.  The  Christian 
Brothers  would  be  satisfied  to  be  paid  by  results 
because  their  schools  are  so  very  well  conducted 
that  they  would  be  sure  to  get  a high  salary;  but 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  paying 
the  community,  because  one  person  represents  them, 
and  it  Ls  no  business  of  the  Government  whether  that 
money  received  by  one  person  is  divided  with  others 
oi'  not,  provided  the  children  be  well  taught. 

274G0.  That  would  apply  to  the  payment  by  results 
— it  does  not  matter  to  whom  it  is  paid,  it  is  given  to  the 
school ; but  in  the  payment  of  direct  salary  to  the 
teacher  for  the  services  of  the  teacher,  it  might  be  paid 
to  the  superior,  but  certainly  for  the  services  of  an 
individual  teacher? — One  individual  could  be  put  over 
the  school,  if  it  could  not  be  managed  otherwise.  One 
of  the  brothers  could  be  put  over  the  school,  and  let 
him  be  examined  if  it  be  necessary,  or  if  it  could  not 
be  managed  otherwise.  But,  where  the  character  of 
the  schools  is  so  well  established.  I do  not  see  any 
necessity  of  examining  the  brothers. 

27461.  And  let  him  then  receive  his  salary  in  pro- 
portion to  his  acquii'ements  ? — That  is  what  is  done  in 
Franco,  and  I believe  it  is  done  in  England. 

27462.  Would  your  Eminence  extend  that  to  the 
case  of  nuns? — Nuns  manage  their  schools  very  well, 
and  I do  not  think  they  require  to  be  examined.  It 
is  very  inconvenient  for  them  to  be  going  out  of  their 
convents  to  be  examined.  If  it  were  a mere  matter 


of  examination  by  writing,  I suppose  there  would  not 
be  much  difficulty,  but  I look  on  it  as  unnecessary 
where  the  results  show  that  the  school  is  good.  I say 
the  same  of  Christian  Brothers. 

27463.  But  that  is  a matter  of  detail.  I speak 
rather  of  the  general  principle.  Would  it  be  fail-  or 
otherwise  for  the  nuns  who  teach  to  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  the  personal  salary  which  is  given  to  the  lay 
teachers,  when  by  a simple  examination  they  may  be 
entitled  not  only  to  that,  but  to  the  actual  results  of 
their  teaching  ? — The  examination  proposed  is,  indeed 
a matter  of  detail  and  expediency ; and  I am  persuaded 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  introduced  without  ne- 
cessity. However,  in  France  and  in  other  countries 
nuns  submit  to  the  examination.  I think  such  exa- 
minations are  quite  unnecessary  when  the  general  re- 
sults prove  that  the  schools  are  excellent. 

27464.  In  principle,  therefore,  your  Eminence  does 
not  see  any  difficulty  ? — I think  it  is  an  inconvenient 
thing  to  carry  out.  When  you  have  highly  respect- 
able and  excellent  persons  teaching,  and  when  you  see 
such  excellent  results  from  their  teaching,  I would 
rather  exempt  them  from  the  examination.  I do  not 
think  the  nuns  themselves  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  paid  now,  but  I think  it  is  an  unfair 
way  still.  I do  not  think  that  they  get  a salary  in 
proportion  to  their  exertions  and  to  their  numbers  ■ 
but  I would  rather  let  them  remain  as  they  are  than 
call  on  them  to  submit  to  an  examination. 

27465.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — But  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  vary  verymuch  in  their  capacity 
as  teachers,  some  are  very  good,  and  some  are  not  so 
good? — There  may  be  a difference  between  teachers 
under  every  system.  I dare  say  if  you  go  into  Trinity 
College  you  will  find  that  among  the  professors,  some 
may  be  perhaps  of  the  first-class,  and  others  inferior. 
It  is  the  same  in  every  teaching  body. 

27466.  Do  not  the  children  in  many  cases  resort 
to  the  convent  schools  on  account  of  the  kind- 
ness and  goodness  of  the  nuns,  without  much  reference 
to  their  teaching  power  ? — I think  both  motives  act  on 
the  children  in  regard  to  convent  schools.  They  are 
treated  with  great  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  well  instructed.  Some  conventual  schools  are 
far  superior  to  others  in  literary  matters,  but  in  all  of 
them  one  great  advantage  is  secured.  The  children 
are  made  to  conduct  themselves  with  great  propriety, 
and  taught  to  keep  themselves  clean,  and  to  be  cautious 
about  company,  to  be  humble  and  modest;  they  are 
quite  different  from  children  running  wild  without  any- 
one to  attend  to  them.  Then  there  is  another  consi- 
deration with  regard  to  the  children,  that  a great  many 
more  of  them  attend  nuns’  schools  than  would  attend  a 
lay  school,  and  they  attend  more  diligently.  Besides 
these  advantages,  the  children  are  always  well  in- 
structed in  religious  matters  by  the  nuns,  and  trained 
up  in  practices  of  prayer,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

27467.  Mr.  Sullivan. — With  regal’d  to  the  Central 
Training  School,  it  has  been  jiroposed  to  maintain 
that  school,  and  to  grant  boarding-houses  for  the 
different  religious  persuasions.  Would  the  maintenance 
of  that  central  school  in  its  present  form,  with  those 
boarding-houses  attached,  under  the  care  of  Catholic 
clergy,  be  deemed  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion ? — I think  not.  I think  it  would  just  produce  as 
much  discord  in  the  country  as  we  have  at  present.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  at  all.  You 
must  have  separate  denominational  training  schools. 
The  training  schools  should  be  like  in  character  to 
the  general  schools  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
ordinary  schools  be  denominational,  the  training  schools 
should  be  denominational ; and  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  present  Board,  that  there  are  more 
than  4,000  schools  under  Catholic  teachers,  and  un- 
mixed, while  the  training  school  is  mixed,  and  has 
not  any  Catholic  distinctive  element  in  it. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Seventy-third  Day. — Dublin,  Saturday,  May  29, 1869.. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


Powis,  Chairman. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c. 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


j-  Secretaries. 


James  H.  Owen,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

27468.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  ports  that  come  up  of  the  places  he  has  inspected, 
architect  to  the  Board  of  Works? — I have  been  They  have  a great  deal  of  inspection  tj  do  without 
architect  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  I think,  but  I have  receiving  orders  at  all.  A man  would  perhaps  have 
been  about  twenty-one  years  in  their  employment  150  minor  schools  along  with  other  buildings,  and  we 
altogether.  My  father  having  been  their  architect  don’t  require  him  to  refrain  from  visitin”  a school 
before  me,  and  I having  learned  the  profession  in  his  until  he  gets  a special  order  to  go.  He  is  held  respon- 
office,  I have  been  engaged  the  whole  time.  I have  sible  for  the  whole  of  the  schools  of  the  district  bein<* 
been  in  the  profession  more  or  less  in  the  service  of  in  good  order.  The  orders  to  inspect  would  be  gen/ 
the  Board,  though  not  paid  by  them  longer  than  the  rally  in  cases  of  new  buildings, 
time  I mention. 

27469.  Were  the  original  plans  of  any  of  the  ex- 
isting model  schools  designed  by  you? — Yes. 

27470.  Can  you  mention  some  of  them? — I think  I 
may  say  I designed  them  all  through  ; some  of  them 

were  executed  during  the  time  my  father  was  archi-  ^ __  

tect  of  the  Board.  I had  almost  exclusive  charge  of  any  information  from  the  other  side  of  the  office  as  to 
that  business.  They  were  the  model  schools  at  Cork,  what  they  have  ordered  ? — I could  get  that  information 
Omagh,  Newtownstewart,  Carrickfergus,  Parsonstown,  at  any  time  if  I thought  it  necessary. 

Monaghan,  Londonderry,  Euniscorthy,  Sligo  and  Lur-  27480.  Do  I understand  there  is  no  usual  mode 
gan.  Newtownards  school  was  built  under  the  superin-  established  of  your  acquiring  that  information  ?— It  is 
tendence  of  the  Board  of  Works,  but  the  plans  had  not  a part  of  the  routine  that  we  make  such  an  in- 
been  made  before  the  transfer  of  the  business  to  them.  quiry.  We  take  it  for  grauted  the  man  has  had 


27478.  In  this  diary  the  clerk  of  works  sends  up  to 
you,  does  he  specify  which  of  his  journeys  have  been 

undertaken  by  directions  from  the  chief  clerk  ? No, 

my  lord,  I think  not. 

27479.  If  you  want  to  check  or  tax  his  bill  for 
travelling  expenses,  have  you  any  means  of  getting 


17471.  Are  the  clerks  of  works  throughout  the 
country  subject  to  your  control,  or  are  you  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties  ? — I 
am  responsible. 


business  to  do  in  going  to  a certain  place  from  their 
own  knowledge,  and  on  requisitions  from  local  officers 
not  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Works.  Frequent  in- 
spections are  made  upon  such  requisitions.  For 


27472.  Does  the  duty  of  seeing  that  they  do  their  instance,  a collector  of  customs  would  have  authority 
work  properly  and  efficiently,  and  of  reporting  them  if  to  call  the  attention  of  our  clerk  of  works  to  works  or 
they  do  not  lie  in  your  department,  or  in  that  of  Mr.  repairs  that  may  be  required.  It  is  the  same  with 
Stack,  the  chief  clerk? — It  properly  lies  in  my  depart-  respect  to  inspectors  of  National  schools.  It  is  part 
ment,  but  in  order  to  save  time  a great  many  communi-  of  our  system  that  a clerk  of  works  shall  receive  and 
cations  go  direct  to  these  men  from  the  Secretary’s  act  upon  information  that  certain  works  are  wanted 
department  stating  that  particular  buildings  are  to  be  and  that  certain  buildings  are  out  of  repair.  Without 
mspected.  It  is  merely  an  order  to  inspect,  there  is  waiting  for  orders  from  head-quarters,  he  often  writes 
no  professional  instruction  to  accompany  the  order,  out  a specification  and  gets  tenders  for  works. 

and  the  order  goes  direct  from  the  Secretary’s  office.  27481.  That  is  for  casual  repairs?. The  ordinary 

Of  course  they  do  not  know  whether  the  order  is  maintenance  of  buildings  I call  them, 
obeyed  or  not.  27482.  In  that  case  does  the  clerk  of  works  report 

L ( 473.  Do  not  the  clerks  of  the  works  report  to  to  you  at  whose  instigation  he  has  given  those  orders  ? 
you  what  orders  they  have  received,  and  whether  they  — Not  as  a rule,  not  necessarily.  He  uses  his  dis- 
nave  completed  them  or  not? — They  now  send  up  a cretion  in  the  matter  to  explain  if  he  got  the  informa- 
sort  of  diary,  a monthly  report,  and  that  states  all  the  tion  from  any  party,  or  if  it  was  merely  from  his  own 
places  that  have  been  inspected.  We  compare  that  knowledge  he  thought  the  work  was  necessary, 
list  occasionally  to  see  whether  the  men  are  visiting  27483.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  he  should  report 
places  and  not  sending  up  reports.  mox-e  fully  to  you,  and  that  when  applications  are 

-1474.  When  any  instructions  are  sent  directly  made  to  him  on  these  matters  he  should  state  to  you 
rom  the  chief  clerk’s  office  to  clerks  of  works  to  from  whom  they  came  ? — That  statement  I should  say 
inspect  or  report  upon  particular  buildings,  is  any  always  carries  in  a case  of  anything  of  importance 
communication  made  to  you  ? — Not  of  any  ordinary  but  their  work  is  to  a great  extent  the  mere  mainte- 
exccutive  work.  If  it  were  anything  of  importance  nance  of  buildings. 

there  wouM  be  a communication  made.  27484.  You  will  sec  at  page  620  of  the  evidence 

I '5-  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  given  before  this  commission  a list  given  in  by  Mr 
orders  of  tins  sort  have  been  given  to  the  clerks  of  Stack,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Works,  of  tho 
lorf  National  school  houses  for  which  grants  have  been 

made,  and  which  are  either  in  course  of  construction 
or  the  plans  for  which  are  in  course  of  preparation  ? 
— I see  it. 


May  not  the  execution  of  these  orders  to 
aspect  different  places  occupy  a considerable  portion 
oi  the  time  of  the  clerks  of  works? — It  does  occupy 
nearly  all  their  time. 

27477.  How  can  you  be  responsible  for  the  due 
employment  of  their  time  by  the  clerks  of  works 
ordm  can  be  sent  to  them  from  another  branch  of 
he  office  of  which  you  are  in  no  wise  cognizant?— 
ases  may  arise  in  which  there  might  be  an  excuse 
nt,/  ma!1,  doinS  ^ngs  he  ought  not  to  do,  or  leaving 
™d°M  things  he  should  do"  but  ’ ° 


checks 


upon  them.  For  instance,  a clerk’s  bill  for 


fiaveUing  expenses  must  come  up  and  be  certified  : 
y o ce,  and  that  is  always  compared  with  the  re- 


27485.  Are  there  many  of  these  applications  made 
in  the  years  1867  and  1868,  but  not  yet  completed? — 
I really  cannot  answer  the  question  ; in  the  majority 
of  instances  these  buildings  are  carried  on  by  local 
parties.  We  have  merely  to  see  that  the  work  is  pro- 
perly done,  and  pay  the  amount  of  the  grant  when  the 
work  is  finished.  It  is  not  like  a contract  with  a 
builder  where  we  tie  a man  down  to  a particular  time. 
In  many  places  it  is  a great  convenience  to  the  parties, 
especially  to  clerical  patrons,  to  spread  the  work  over 
a long  time.  By  so  doing  they  save  a great  deal  of 
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May  29,  1869. 
James  H. 
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cash  outlay,  for  they  get  subscriptions  in  kind  and  in 
labour  from  farmers.  If  we  were  to  tie  them  down  to 
time,  this  assistance  would  not,  generally  speaking,  be 
available.  It  is  their  interest  to  get  the  school  built. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly- 
done  and  pay  the  grant. 

27486.  In  the  cases  of  vested  schools,  is  the  propor- 
tion paid  by  the  Board  of  Works,  or  by  the  National 
Board,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost  ? — Two-thirds  ; 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  a certain  fixed  scale,  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  school. 

27487.  Look  to  Table  D,  put  in  by  Mr.  Stack,  and 
explain  why  the  amount  of  the  grant  is  there  stated  to 
be  only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  whole  cost  ? — 

I see  it,  and  it  is  quite  new  to  me.  I thought  the 
grant  was  invariably  two-thirds ; I knew  in  one  case 
which  I see  given  here,  that  the  proportion  was  dif- 
ferent, but,  with  that  exception,  I was  always  under 
the  impression  the  grant  was  two-thirds. 

27488.  You  are  not  able  to  explain  that? — I am 
not. 

27489.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  total  cost  of  the 
school  is  less  than  the  original  estimate,  do  you  take 
any  steps  to  secure  that  the  Government  should  receive 
on  their  grant  of  two-thirds  their  proportion  of  the 
saving  ? — If  the  Board  are  themselves  expending  the 
money,  which  happens  in  some  instances,  especially  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  the  rule  has  been  to  divide  the 
total  cost,  irrespective  of  the  estimate  into  three  parts, 
and  give  the  patron  credit  for  any  saving  there  is  on 
his  one-third.  We  never,  I think,  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  estimate,  but  if  there  is  any  saving,  we 
give  the  patron  the  benefit  of  it.  There  may  be  an 
instance  or  two,  but  I don’t  remember  one  in  which  the 
patron  has  asked  for  less  grant. 

27490.  On  what  principle  do  you  not  secure  a propor- 
tionate share  of  any  saving  to  the  State? — I think  the 
thing  is  in  this  way,  that  the  State  has  made  a bargain 
with  a patron — if  you  will  erect  a certain  building, 
according  to  plans  and  specifications,  we  will  give  you 
a certain  sum  towards  the  cost.  It  would  be  a very 
difficult  thing  to  prove,  and  frequently  a very  dangerous 
principle  to  go  upon,  to  attempt  to  prove  what  was 
the  proportion  between  the  actual  cost  and  the  esti- 
mated cost.  There  are  many  places  in  which  such  a 
principle  would  open  the  opposite,  “ Oh,  your  grant  is 
not  two-thirds  of  my  actual  outlay,  you  must  give  me 

27491.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  becomes  of  the 
rule  in  that  case  as  to  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the 
State — is  it  totally  ignored? — No,  I think  it  is  prac- 
tically adhered  to,  because  the  grant  is  in  every  case 
founded  on  an  estimate,  definite  plans,  and  definite 
specifications,  and  two-thirds  of  the  amount  is  given 

27492.  The  Chairman. — When  the  work  is  executed 
by  the  patron  is  he  not  obliged  to  send  in  the  accounts 
for  you  to  certify  in  order  to  receive  the  Government 
money? — No,  I have  never  known  an  instance  of  it. 

27493.  Is  the  money  paid  to  him  by  the  National 
Board  or  by  your  Board  ! — By  the  Board  of  Works, 
The  amount  is  voted  for  us  by  Parliament. 

27494.  Do  they  pay  the  Government  money  to  the 
patron  simply  on  a report  that  the  building  is  com- 
pleted?—Yes. 

274-95.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  not  a practical 
adherence  to  the  rule  be  the  refunding  of  a propor- 
tionate share  to  the  State? — I think  it  would  raise  very 
great  difficulty.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a country 
clergyman  of  any  persuasion  getting  this  and  that 
assistance  in  kind,  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  measure  the  exact  value  of  it. 

27496.  The  Chairman. — Would  the  buildings  be 
better  executed  if  the  Board  of  Works  were  in  all  cases 
to  insist  on  doing  the  work  themselves,  as  they  give 
two-thirds  of  the  money? — I have  no  doubt  they 
would,  without  at  the  same  time  meaning  that  they 
are  badly  executed  at  present.  As  a general  rule  it  is 
good  rough  strong  work. 

27497.  Who  makes  the  estimate  in  the  case  of  a 
new  school  to  be  built  as  a vested  school  ? — I think 
there  is,  practically  speaking,  no  estimate  ever  made. 


We  never  can  get  the  old  plans  of  vested  schools 
carried  out  for  the  amount  of  the  estimate.  There 
has  never  been  an  instance  of  the  Board  being  able 
to  carry  out  these  plans  themselves.  We  are  obliged 
to  simplify  them  very  considerably  in  order  to  get 
them  done  for  the  money,  I mention  that  as  showing 
that  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  the 
estimate  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  one. 

27498.  Is  the  estimate  insufficient? — 1 should  cer- 
tainly say  it  was  if  the  Government  were  to  build  all 
the  schools  upon  the  old  plans. 

27499.  Have  you  one  estimate  for  all  parts  of  the 
country  ? — There  is  a schedule  applying  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  to  schools  of  all  sizes. 

27500.  Is  there  not  a wide  difference  in  the  cost  of 
building  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — There  is 
very  considerable. 

27501.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  having  one  estimate 
for  all  parts  of  the  country  ? — It  might  be  more  accurate 
perhaps  to  have  a separate  estimate  for  each  separate 
school,  but  it  would  enormously  increase  the  labour  of 
the  department,  and  would  also,  I think,  increase  the 
Government  expenditure. 

27502.  Suppose  a patron  writes  from  any  particular, 
place,  say  the  county  Down,  to  say  he  desires  to  build 
a vested  school  for  a given  number  of  children,  and. 
requests  to  know  what  the  cost  would  be,  how  should 
you  proceed  in  your  office? — The  rule  would  be  to  sand, 
him  the  printed  plans  and  specifications,  unless  he 
wished  to  have  the  plan  varied. 

27503.  What  steps  should  you  take  to  furnish  him. 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  ? — That  would  be  fixed 
according  to  the  size  of  the  school. 

27504.  Would  it  be  fixed  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  clerk  of  works  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  know  what  would  be  the  fair  price  of  the  work  and- 
the  price  of  materials  ? — The  clerk  of  works  would 
always  inspect  the  site  of  the  proposed  school,  make 
his  arrangements  as  to  enclosure,  and  his  estimate  for 
the  work,  and  then  the  grant  would  be  offered— we 
will  give  a grant  of  so  much  towards  that  particular 
school. 

27505.  Supposing  an  application  comes  in  from  a 
place  in  the  county  Down  to  know  wliat  the  cost  of 
the  school  for  a certain  number  of  children  would  be, 
would  your  estimate  be  sent  to  the  applicant  from 
Dublin  or  by  the  local  clerk  of  works  ? — From  Dub- 
lin, a printed  estimate  applying  to  the  particular  class 
of  school  he  is  going  to  build. 

27506.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Does  your  clerk  never 
inquire  as  to  the  probable  cost  in  the  immediate 
district  as  compared  with  other  districts  of  the  country? 
— He  must  from  his  experience  of  the  locality  be  a 
thoroughly  good  judge  of  the  value  of  work  in  the 
district. 

27507.  But  is  that  at  all  taken  into  account  in  your 
estimate  for  that  district  ?— It  is  not.  We  know  from 
experience  that  there  can  be  very  little  saving  in 
carrying  out  these  schools  if  everything  were  put 
down  with  the  money  value  ; and  we  know,  as  I said, 
from  our  own  experience,  that  we  cannot  get  con- 
tractors, generally  speaking,  to  build  those  schools  at 
the  rates. 

27508.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  a patron  asks  you 
to  build  a school,  he  contributing  his  one-third  quota, 
how  is  the  surplus  defrayed  ? — What  we  have  alwajs 
done  up  to  the  present  time  is  to  simplify  the  plans, 
taking  unnecessary  expenses  out  of  them,  and  rather 
improve  them,  taking  out  cut-stone  barges  to  the 
gables,  and  such  details  as  that. 

27509.  If  these  are  improvements  in  the  plans  wliy 
do  you  not  adopt  them  generally  ? — They  are  in  process 
of  being  adopted.  A great  many  schools  in  the  county 
Kerry  very  recently  are  in  progress  of  being  built 
upon  a modified  plan  to  meet  one  particular  case, 
think  it  was  that  of  Listerrick,  where  the  school  tna 
was  required  was  very  large,  and  the  amoimt  of  gran 
that  would  be  given  very  small  in  proportion  to  it. 
don’t  know  what  was  the  reason,  but  I was  lniorm 
that  the  usual  proportionate  grant  to  the  number  o 
scholars  could  not  be  given  in  that  instance.  It  is  on 
of  those  in  Mr.  Stack’s  list  in  which  he  says  only  one- 
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third  of  the  grant  was  contributed.  If  the  patron 
lodges  his  one-third  of  the  estimated  cost  to  the  credit 
of  the  Board  the  Board  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

27510.  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a new 
school,  what  time  generally  elapses  before  the  plan 
is  sent  from  your  office  to  the  local  manager  ? — That 
I cannot  well  answer,  for  I don’t  think  there  ought  to 
be  any  delay  whatever.  There  does  frequently  occur 
an  apparent  delay  in  the  interval  between  the  appli- 
cant knowing  the  school  is  approved  of,  and  the  lease 
being  signed.  I know  two  or  three  instances  where 
on  making  inquiry  I found  that  though  the  applicant 
had  been  informed  his  application  was  approved,  yet 
from  the  lease  not  being  completed  of  course  no  step 
whatever  could  be  taken  as  regards  the  building. 

27511.  But  supposing  a person  applies  for  anew 
school,  how  long  is  it  before  the  plan  is  sent  from  your 
office  to  him ? — The  application  would  be  made  to  the 
Education  Board,  and  until  the  Education  Board  send 
to  the  Board  of  Works  a statement  that  the  lease 
is  completed  and  that  the  school  may  go  on,  we  don’t 
know  anything  of  the  case  except  that  our  clerk  of 
works  has  made  an  inspection,  and  a report  for  the 
information  of  the  Education  Board.  But  so  soon  as 
we  receive  word  from  the  Education  Board  that  the 
case  is  complete,  then  by  that  post  or  the  next  the 
plan  ought  to  go  out  unless  it  is  a case  where  new 
plans  have  to  be  made.  Where  I have  to  make  new 
plans  I think  we  have  them  generally  out  in  time, 
varying  from  ten  days  to  a month,  according  to  the 
pressure  upon  our  drawing  office. 

27512.  When  the  manager  has  got  the  foundations 
into  the  level  of  the  ground,  he  is  required  to  notify 
this  to  you  before  proceeding  farther,  that  you  may 
inspect  them  ? — Yes. 

27513.  Within  what  average  time  would  your  clerk 
of  works  be  able  to  inspect  ancl  report  to  you  1 — He 
certainly  ought  to  be  able  within  a couple  of  months, 

I mean  by  that  he  would  not  go  off  a long  journey, 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  to  inspect  one  particular  job — 
he  could  wait  until  he  had  got  something  else  farther 
on  the  road,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  save 
his  own  time.  And  the  clerks  of  works  often  drop 
in  upon  these  new  buildings,  without  notice,  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

27514.  Is  the  manager  similarly  required  to  report 
when  the  building  is  ready  to  receive  the  roof  ? — I 
believe  so.  There  are  written  instructions  to  the 
manager  requiring  him  to  give  notice  of  these  various 
stages. 

27515.  Might  a similar  delay  of  two  months  take 
place  before  the  visit  of  the  clerk  of  works  ? — It  might, 
hut  the  clerk  of  works  ought  to  be  able  to  have  his 
district  so  arranged  that  he  would  always  have  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  go  there. 

27516.  Is  the  report  that  the  foundation  or  the 
roof  is  ready  for  inspection  made  to  the  clerk  of 
works,  or  is  it  made  to  you  ? — Sometimes  to  the  clerk 
of  works,  but  more  correctly  to  the  Secretary’s  de- 
partment. The  clerk  of  works  and  the  patron  gene- 
rally come  to  know  each  other  from  the  first  inspec- 
tion and  they  communicate. 

27517.  Is  any  return  made  to  you  of  those 
demands  for  inspection  by  the  chief  clerk’s  office  in 
Dublin? — No,  I think  they  send  them  direct  to  the 
clerks  of  works. 

27518.  Am  T to  understand  that  is  another  point 
m which  there  is  a divided  empire  over  the  clerks  of 
works  between  the  architect  and  the  chief  clerk  ?— 
should  say,  my  lord,  almost  the  only  point.  It  is  the 
one  I was  referring  to  previously,  for  it  would  not 
nappen  once  in  twelve  months  that  there  would  be 
any  other  communication  to  the  clerk  of  works  in 
reference  to  these  schools,  unless  there  was  some  fault 
ound  by  the  education  department  that  things  were 
*«t  undone  or  neglected. 

1 1 pfk  nofc  the  progress  of  works  be  facili- 

ty * • j *^ere  was  more  communication  between  the 
i°  S1j  the  office? — No,  my  lord,  I think  it  would 

ra  her  retarding  if  it.  were  necessary  for  me  to  have 


a staff  of  clerks  to  keep  up  a correspondence  of  the 
kind. 

27520.  Are  there  any  repairs  outstanding  now  for 
which  demands  were  made  upon  you  during  the  year 
1868? — Some  were  outstanding  up  to  a few  months 
back,  but  I don’t  think  there  are  any  at  the  present 
moment.  We  were  very  unfortunate  in  one  of  our 
district  clerks  of  works. 

27521.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  your 
department  to  undertake  the  repair  of  the  non-vested 
schools,  which  now  are  little  short  of  5,000 ? — I have 
no  doubt  of  it ; but  not  without  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  hands.  At  present  there  is  not  an  individual 
in  my  department  that  is  not  overworked.  Our  clerks 
of  works,  three  or  four  of  them,  have  been  invalided 
this  winter,  and  in  former  years  from  the  very  work 
they  had  to  go  through. 

27522.  Do  you  think  these  repairs  could  be  con- 
ducted as  economically  by  you  as  by  some  local  autho- 
rity such  as  the  county  surveyor  ? — I should  get  them 
done  in  most  cases  very  much  cheaper  than  any  local 
authority  would. 

27523.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  them  done 
more  cheaply,  including  the  expense  of  the  additional 
staff  you  would  require,  than  if  they  were  done  under 
the  control  of  the  grand  juries? — I hardly  have  data 
enough  of  my  own  knowledge  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question;  but  I know  we  get  our  work  done,  and 
maintain  our  buildings — at  least  we  think  so — at  less 
cost  than  the  War  Department. 

27524.  Mr.  Stack  states  that  out  of  574  schools  that 
you  repair,  about  200  apply  to  you  annually  for  repairs. 
Do  you  consider  that  would  be  a fair  average  for  a 
series  of  years,  or  that  that  merely  refers  to  one  parti- 
cular year? — I should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Stack 
rather  meant,  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  schools 
there  is  about  that  proportion  on  which  our  clerks  of 
works  make  special  entries  annually.  The  others  go 
down  as  so  many  schools  at  .£1,  or  £2,  or  .£3  each,  to 
pay  for  whitewashing,  repairing  broken  glass,  or  ordi- 
nary trifling  repairs  of  that  kind. 

27525.  Was  the  southern  or  Cork  district  subdivided 
on  your  representation  ? — It  was. 

27526.  Had  the  necessity  for  that  subdivision  long 
been  apparent  to  you? — I had  been  aware  of  it  for 
some  years  past. 

27527.  What  was  the  reason  why  you  withheld  a 
representation  to  that  effect  for  so  long  ? — I cannot  say 
it  was  withheld.  It  was  not  specially  with  reference 
to  that  district.  That  was  one  of  the  hardest ; but 
they  were  all  too  hard. 

27528.  Has  any  other  district  been  altered? — There 
has  been  one  additional  officer  appointed,  and  the  work 
is  now  divided  amongst  six,  which  used  to  be  done  by 
five. 

27529.  Does  that  additional  district  relieve  more 
than  one  officer? — It  relieved  all  of'  them  but  the  one 
in  the  Belfast  district.  But  the  Ballinasloe  district 
clerk  of  works  tells  me  now  that  the  change  made  in 
his  case  proves  to  be  no  relief  to  him  at  all. 

27530.  Am  I to  understand  that  when  that  addi- 
tional district  was  created,  every  district  was  altered 
except  the  Belfast  one? — Yes,  my  lord. 

27531.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Kilconnell  case, 
in  which  so  long  a delay  took  place  in  furnishing  the 
National  Board  with  the  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  school  building  ? — I do  not  know 
the  details  of  that  case  at  all. 

27532.  Have  you  no  periodic  inspection  of  a list  of 
works  in  arrear,  or  means  of  ascertaining  what  works 
are  in  arrear,  so  as  to  prevent  such  great  delay  as 
occurred  in  that  case? — We  have  recently  established 
such  a thing,  but  it  is  not  at  all  easy  with  nearly  1,100 
buildings  in  charge  to  follow  up  all  of  them. 

27533.  Mr.  Stack  in  his  evidence  has  stated  to  us 
that  it  was  not  the  habit  to  require  the  district  clerks 
of  works  to  send  a report  at  the  end  of  each  of  their 
tours  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  the  different 
buildings.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  such  a report 
should  be  made  to  you  ? — It  is  made  now.  That  is,  the 
diary  I alluded  to  in  a previous  answer. 

27534.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  When  did  that  arrange- 
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ment  begin  ? — I cannot  say  exactly  when,  but  it  arose 
from  matters  in  that  district. 

27535.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  clerks  of  works 
besides  the  diaries  send  in  annual  reports  of  the  state 
of  things  in  their  districts? — Each  clerk  sends  in  to  me 
every  year  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  every 
building  in  his  district  for  the  year,  also  of  the  cost  of 
the  works  that  are  outside  the  maintenance  charges, 
and  that  specifies  everything  over  <£4  or  <£5. 

27536.  Is  it  your  habit  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
call  for  a return  showing  what  buildings  have  been 
completed? — No,  because  we  know  what  are  completed 
by  the  fact  of  our  having  paid  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  work. 


27537.  Do  you  ever  check  the  one  against  the  other 
so  as  to  see  what  work  is  in  arrear? — Yes;  I do  not 
do  it  personally,  but  the  surveyors  of  buildings,  who 
are  intermediate  between  me  and  the  clerks  of  works, 
compare  these  lists. 

27538.  If  a district  clerk  on  his  tour  orders  small 
repairs,  how  soon  does  he  send  in  to  you  an  account  of 
the  money  which  he  so  directed  to  be  expended  ? — He 
ought  to  send  it  in  when  giving  the  order,  but  the 
more  usual  course  for  them  with  small  repairs  is  to 
call  on  some  man  in  the  neighbourhood  and  make  a 
contract  himself  with  him.  I mean  for  the  repair  of 
a breach  in  a roof,  and  small  matters  of  that  kind. 

27530.  How  often  does  he  report  those  things  to 
you,  that  you  may  be  able  to  check  those  small  items 
of  expenditure? — In  each  individual  instance.  There 


is  no  keeping  a 
building. 


running  account  with  any  particular 


27540.  Do  managers  often  apply  to  your  branch 
of  the  office  for  small  repairs  after  storms  ? — I presume 
they  do.  I am  not  quite  aware  of  it  personally.  I 
know  we  often  get  up  bills  of  that  kind. 

27541.  Would  such  applications  if  sent  to  Dublin 
properly  come  to  you,  or  would  they  go  to  the  chief 
clerk’s  office  ? — 1 think  they  would  invariably  go  to 
the  chief  clerk’s  office;  but  these  applications  I am 
pretty  sure  do  go  to  the  district  clerk  of  works. 

27542.  Are  you  aware  it  was  once  proposed  to  give 
the  teachers  a small  annual  sum  for  keeping  windows 
in  repair,  and  keeping  the  school-house  whitewashed, 
and  doing  such  like  small  matters  ? — It  was  proposed. 

2754  3.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  adopt  that  proposal  ? — No,  I am 
not. 


27544.  Do  you  think  its  adoption  would  conduce  to 
economy  ? — I really  think  it  would ; but  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  struck  the  officers  of  my  department 
was  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enfoi-cc  the  doing  of 
these  repairs. 

27545.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  withhold  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  sum  until  they  were  done? — I 
think  myself  it  would  be  better  for  the  Board  of 
Works  to  keep  to  their  present  plan  of  having  no 
money  dealing  with  any  officers  but  those  who  are 
immediately  in  their  own  department. 

27546.  If  a clerk  of  works  visits  a school  to  which 
a farm  is  attached,  and  finds  the  gates  out  of  repair 
over  the  whole  farm,  should  he  report  that  to  you  or 
to  the  Secretary’s  office? — He  should  report  it  to  me, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  report  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  repairs  being  done  by  the  Board,  it  wovdd  come  up 
in  the  shape  of  a specification  for  approval  in  order 
that  the  work  might  be  done,  but  if  it  were  a mere 
matter  of  complaint  that  damage  was  done  without  it, 
being  inferred  that  we  were  to  get  it  repaired,  then  it 
would  more  naturally  go  to  the  Secretary’s  depart- 
ment. 


27547.  One  of  the  Commissioners  who  visited  the 
Dnnmanway  model  school  states  that  there  is  no  privy 
to  the  teacher’s  house,  and  none  suitable  for  the  female 
teachers,  can  you  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
model  school  for  which  the  plans  were  made  by  the 
Board,  and  which  was  built  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board,  should  be  defective  in  these  particulars  ? — 
1 should  like  to  see  the  plans  before  answering  the 
question,  because  there  is  a very  great  difference  of 
idea  as  to  what  the  real  wants  of  these  places  are. 
1 know  that  since  we  have  had  the  work  we  have  given 


precisely  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  which 
was  adopted  in  the  model  schools,  built  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Education  Commissioners.  We  have  had 

in  many  instances  to  give  additional  accommodation 

separate  closets  for  instance,  for  teachers.  Sometimes 
applications  come  for  water-closets  inside  the  houses 
and  I always  try  to  get  the  Board  to  avoid  every  one 
of  them  if  I possibly  can,  they  are  such  a cause  of 
constant  expense.  In  an  out  of  the  way  place  like 
Dunmanway  you  would,  I suppose,  have  to  send  to 
Cork  for  a plumber  to  do  any  repairs  that  would  be 
required. 

27548.  One  of  the  Commissioners  states  that  in 
Enniscorthy  he  found  the  girls  and  infants  were  dis- 
placed from  their  i-ooms  on  account  of  repairs  not 
having  been  executed  during  the  vacation.  Can  you 
explain  why,  in  a case  like  that,  the  clerk  of  works 
did  not  take  measures  for  doing  the  work  within  the 
vacation — the  period  of  which  he  might  have  easily 
found  out  ? — That  pre-supposes  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
clerk  of  works,  which  I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  presume  without  having  the  file  of  papers  in  the 
case  before  us.  I have  known  cases  in  which  the 
clerk  of  works  has  been  in  very  good  time  with  his 
specification,  but  there  have  been  delays  in  sending 
out  for  tenders,  which  delays  are  not  chargeable  to 
the  clerk  of  works.  What  makes  me  say  this  is 
that  the  clerk  of  works  is  a remarkably  steady  man 
and  is  always  anxious  to  get  his  work  done  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  schools. 

27549.  You  would  admit,  I presume,  that  in  the 
case  of  extensive  repairs  to  schools,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  doing  them  in  the  holidays  ? — Precisely  so ; 
that  is  the  rale  of  the  department. 

27550.  Have  the  new  plans  which  you  pre- 
pared for  ordinary  schools,  and  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Education  been  decided  upon 
as  yet  by  that  Board? — I think  not.  I was  inquiring, 
about  them  some  months  ago,  and  I was  told  they  had 
been  referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  get  an 
estimate  made. 

27551.  Did  you  hear  this  casually  or  were  you 
informed  in  the  office  that  this  back  reference  had  been 
made? — I don’t  know  how  it  was  I got  the  subject 
renewed,  and  I then  made  inquiries  myself  as  to  where 
the  plans  were.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  them. 

27 552.  In  point  of  fact,  have  they  been  sent  back 
to  your  office  ? — I am  afraid  they  must  have  been  sent 
back,  for  they  charge  me  with  them,  and  yet  I cannot 
find  them.  They  are  only  tracings,  and  it  is  so  easy 
for  them  to  get  folded  inside  some  other  document. 

27553.  Then  is  the  whole  question  dormant? — 
Up  to  the  present  it  is,  but  practically  it  does  not 
press  much,  because  building  has  got  so  much  more 
expensive  that  we  are  obliged  in  almost  every  case  to 
send  out  special  plans  from  which  those  have  been 
prepared. 

27554.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  those  plans 
have  been  returned  to  your  office  and  there  lost,  why 
were  not  fresh  plans  forwai’ded  at  once  to  the  National 
Board  of  Education? — My  belief  that  they  are  lost 
only  arose  this  very  morning,  for  it  so  chanced  that 
we  were  talking  about — not  with  reference  to  this 
commission  at  all,  but  talking  with  reference  to  a 
school  that  was  being  built — and  I asked  the  question 
if  these  plans  had  ever  been  found.  I fully  intend  to 
get  a new  set  made. 

27555.  Do  the  school  Inspectors  ever  write  to 
your  branch  of  the  office  to  state  what  impairs  they 
have  observed  to  be  required  ? — Frequently.  When  I 
say  to  my  bi-ancli  of  the  office,  I mean  to  the  local 
officer  who  has  charge  of  those  districts.  Never  I 
should  say  almost  is  there  any  communication  with 
the  architect’s  office  in  Dublin,  except  with  inference 
to  buildings  that  are  here  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 

2755G.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
Board  of  Works  should  be  charged  with  the  repairs  of 
the  non-vested  schools  ? — I think  the  Board  of  Works 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  undertaking  the  duty.  It 
would  be  one,  though,  that  would  require  some  years 
for  any  one  who  undertook  it,  to  get  them  into  good 
condition. 
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27557.  Would  it  be  possible  in  any  cases  for  your 
department  to  make  arrangements  with  the  county  sur- 
veyor, where  you  had  confidence  in  the  individual 
officer,  that  he  should  execute  small  repairs  for  you  ? — 
He  is  never,  I may  say,  a suitable  man.  In  works  of 
this  kind  it  is  far  better  to  have  a man  who  is  not  so 
highly  educated,  but  has  had  a more  practical  education. 
Most  of  the  county  surveyors  are  civil  engineers — very 
few  of  them  architects. 

27558.  Has  any  arrangement  yet  been  made  by 
you  for  a supply  of  gas  to  the  school  at  Glasnevin  ? — 
No  altered  arrangement.  They  have  had  a supply  of 
eras  for  some  years  past  from  their  own  small  gas  work. 
There  has  been  a question  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  get  rid  of  that  work  and  give  the  Dublin 
Gas  Company  a contribution  towards  the  price  of  a 
main.  That  is  a question  which  is  still  to  some  ex- 
tent under  consideration.  It  has  been  revived  within 
the  last  few  days. 

27559.  We  have  been  informed  that  some  months 
ago  one  of  the  retorts  there  failed,  and  it  became  a 
question  whether  this  retort  should  be  repaired  or 
whether  the  gas  works  should  be  abandoned  and  the 
supply  of  gas  obtained  from  the  city — has  any  decision 
yet  been  come  to  in  your  office  as  to  the  settlement  of 
that  question  ? — The  Board  decided  to  keep  on  the 
existing  arrangement.  We  put  in  a new  retort,  and 
made  no  change,  but  very  recently  the  gas  company 
have  revived  the  matter,  and  there  is  a new  question 
which,  I think,  has  not  turned  up  before — namely, 
the  extreme  probability  of  a reduction  of  the  price  of 
gas  in  Dublin. 

27560.  Have  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  gas  works 
at  Glasnevin  been  made  ? — They  have  been  maintained 
from  time  to  time — kept  in  proper  working  order. 

27561.  Do  you  consider  your  staff  at  the  present 
moment  is  sufficient  for  the  work  it  has  to  do  through- 
out the  country  ? — It  is  not. 


the  clerk  of  works  reports  the  school  is  complete ; then 
we  pay  the  grant. 

27573.  But  you  cany  on  the  work  and  are  respon 

sible  for  the  work  from  the  moment  it  begins  ? No  : 

in  the  one  case  we  are  responsible — we  contract  with 
a man  to  do  the  work ; in  the  other  case,  where  the 
patron  is  building,  we  have  no  responsibility  about  the 
building  whatever.  If  it  is  not  a suitable  building  wo 
do  not  take  it  off  his  hand. 

27574.  With  regard  to  the  payments  in  kind,  who 
makes  the  valuation  ? — No  one. 

27575.  So  there  may  be  payments  in  kind  or  not  so 
far  as  you  know? — Exactly  so.  We  limit  ourselves 
to  the  inquiry — is  the  building  such  as  we  can  fairly 
and  properly  take  off  the  hands  of  the  parties  who  built 
it  and  pay  the  grant. 

27576.  Now,  as  a lodgment  of  payments  in  kind 
could  not  very  well  be  made,  do  you  think,  considering 
the  amount  of  money  the  State  gives,  it  is  desirable  to 
continue  such  a state  of  things  ? — I think  so  ; we  find 
it  works  uncommonly  well ; there  are  very  few  cases  in 
which  we  fail  to  take  the  schools  off  the  people’s 
hands. 

27577.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — How  many  vested  schools 
on  an  average  are  there  built  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — I could  not  say.  We  have  for  some  years  past 
taken  a vote  of  £3,000. 

27578.  For  the  building  of  vested  schools? — Yes. 

27579.  How  much  does  each  one  cost  on  an 
average  ? — I would  say  the  average  grant  could  not 
be  more  than  £200  or  £230. 

27580.  How  many  do  you  build  in  the  year? — I 
do  not  suppose  we  have  paid  grants  for  more  than 
fifteen  in  the  year. 

27581.  Have  you  for  so  many  ? — I doubt  if  we  have 
paid  so  many. 

27582.  Did  you  design  the  model  schools? — Those 
last  built  I did. 


27562.  Has  any  representation  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  staff  been  made  by  the  department  to  the 
Government  ? — I think  there  has,  but  of  00111-86 1 should 
not  know  that. 

27563.  To  what  department  would  that  representa- 
tion be  made? — I presume  to  the  Treasury.  In  fact, 
I believe  there  has  been  a promise,  sometime  back,  that 
a Treasury  inquiry  should  take  place  into  the  depart- 
ment. 

27564.  Have  any  of  the  cheap  £100  schools  been 
built  as  yet? — I am  not  sure,  but  I think  there  have 
been  one  or  two. 


27565.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  building  of  non- 
vested  schools  is  usually  carried  on  by  local  parties  ?— 
Generally  speaking. 

27566.  Who  are  the  parties  generally? — The  local 
manager  or  the  patron. 

27567.  Now,  is  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the 
local  parties  invariably  paid  before  the  building  is  com- 
menced by  the  Board  of  Works? — Invariably. 

2756S.  You  say  that  the  patron  lodges  his  one-third 
before  the  work  is  proceeded  with — where  does  he 
make  the  lodgment?— In  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland. 

27569.  Who  sees  to  it  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the 
lodgment  has  been  made?— The  Accountant  of  the 
Board  of  Works  sends  to  the  parties  an  authority  for 
tbe  bank  to  receive  a certain  sum  of  money  and  until 
-e  bank  sends  him  that  receive  order,  with  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt,  he  takes  no  further  step 
m the  matter.  1 


27570.  On  whose  account  is  the  money  lodged?— 
tbe  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

' fs.a  ™atter  of  fact  the  Commissioners  do  not 
donot  ° buildius  fc,le  lodgment  is  made ? They 


. '577 . Have  3'ou  not  just  said  that  to  a large  extei 
( yment  is  made  m kind  and  not  in  money  ?— That : 
Di*?SeS+iT  , thc  local  PeoPle  build  the  school.  W 
wlmin  xi. -l^  „ l°cal  manager  should  undertake  tli 
workhpH™8’/01’  f"erally  sl,eakinS>  be  can  get  th 
havp  nbi  ttexd°ne  tban  the  Board  of  Works  can  The 
ries  „!aVant,aqf.  we  cannot  get— the  free  use  of  quai 
d such  things.  In  that  case  no  cash  passes  til 


27583.  Do  you  do  that  after  receiving  any  instruc 
tions  from  the  Board,  or  without  any  such  instruc- 
tions ? — Under  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 

27584.  What  was  thc  nature  of  those  instructions 
as  to  internal  accommodation  or  external  appearance  ? 
— Thc  Education  Commissioners  invariably  supplied 
us  with  a schedule  of  the  accommodation  they  re- 
quired— for  instance,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
division  of  the  schools  that  were  to  be  accommodated, 
and  also  with  reference  to  residence.  If  anything  was 
incomplete  I asked  for  further  instructions  as  to  that. 
Then  from  my  acquaintance  with  the  schools  I made  a 
sot  of  plans  that  seemed  to  me  to  suit  the  site. 

27585.  Is  any  instruction  given  to  you  from  Marl- 
borough-street  about  the  expense  to  be  incurred 
in  building  a model  school  ? — There  were  instructions 
given,  but  none  for  the  last  few  years.  I think  they 
have  reasoned  with  themselves  that  the  Board  of 
Works  were  responsible  for  the  accommodation  being 
provided  at  a reasonable  cost,  and  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  buildings  were  suitable 
in  point  of  accommodation. 

27586.  May  I ask  you  without  any  offence  are  you 
paid  by  fees  or  salary  ? — By  salary  I am  sorry  to  sav. 

27587.  Then  you  arc  not  paid  by  any  per-centage  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

27588.  Then  it  would  not  be  a reasonable  conclu- 
sion that  any  officer  received  any  benefit  from  the 
large  expenditure  recently  made  on  model  schools  ? — 

I am  perfectly  certain  it  would  not. 

27589.  Then  why  are  model  schools  on  so  expen- 
sive a scale  compared  with  the  price  at  which  they 
began  ? — The  scale  of  the  schools  has  been  very  much 
enlarged.  The  first  buildings  I designed  for  the 
Education  Board  were  minor  model  schools.  The 
arrangement  at  first  was  that  for  building  five  of  those 
schools  we  were  directed  to  insert  air  estimate  of 
£10,000,  but  as  we  went  on  making  plans  it  became 
evident  £10,000  was  no  measure  whatever  of  what 
the  reasonable  cost  of  those  five  schools  would  be. 
Some  of  these  so-called  minor  model  schools  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  old  district  schools. 

27590.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  from  the 
Board  that  a model  school  was  to  be  in  design  and 
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Muy  29,  IM9.  arrangement  a model  for  other  schools  in  the  country  ? 27608.  You  give  that  as  a reason  why  that  cost 

— No,  never.  nearly  as  much  as  the  Cork  school  1 — Yes ; Cork  was 

James  H.  27591.  That  idea  is  completely  lost  sight  of,  I pre-  an  exceedingly  expensive  place  to  build, 

wen,  esq.  sume  1 — Except  in  this  way — we  have  always  endea-  27609.  Nearly  £10,0001 — If  you  compare  these 

voured  to  keep  these  buildings  of  an  inexpensive  buildings  with  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  them, 

character.  The  Cork  school,  for  instance,  is  a very  and  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  the  earlier  ones' 
good-looking  building,  but  at  the  same  time  if  you  it  will  turn  out,  taking  cubic  measurements,  for  in- 
came  to  analyze  it  you  will  see  that  it  is  only  from  its  stance,  that  these  are  by  no  means  dear.  The  accom- 
shape  and  the  disposition  of  the  masses  it  gets  its  effect,  modation  they  have  been  getting  for  these  schools  is 
27592.  Had  you  any  written  instructions  from  the  very  much  more  complete  latterly ; an  increased  num- 
Board  as  to  the  points  which  they  wished  to  be  ob-  ber  of  class-rooms,  and  facilities  of  every  kind, 
served  in  your  design  1 — Certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  27610.  Do  you  receive  any  directions  from  the 

which  you  put  the  question,  that  is  to  say  as  to  its  National  Board  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  ? — 

character.  We  do  get  such  instructions,  but  in  this  way,  that 

27593.  Have  you  any  instructions  at  all  from  the  we  submit  to  them  our  plan  showing  these  arrange- 
Board  about  the  plans  of  model  schools  ? — None  what-  ments,  and  I presume  they  consult  their  professional 
ever.  officers  with  reference  to  them.  Indeed  I know  they 

27594.  You  had  no  paper  of  instructions  which  you  do,  for  they  frequently  suggest  alterations  in  the  mode 
could  produce  that  we  might  see  what  were  the  con-  of  arrangement  for  school-rooms  and  fittings, 
ditions  put  before  you  when  you  had  to  design  the  27611.  With  respect  to  the  infant  schools — two  of 
model  schools  ? — I think,  for  instance,  with  reference  us  who  visited  the  model  schools  found  the  arrange- 
to  Enniscorthy  and  some  later  schools,  I could  find  a ments  uniformly  on  a bad  plan  according  to  our  no- 
letter of  instructions  received  from  the  Education  Com-  tion — we  want  to  know  whether  any  of  the  officers  of 
missioners,  but  it  was  always  limited  to  the  amount  the  National  Board  have  ever  remonstrated  against 
of  accommodation  they  required.  the  plan  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  fitting  up  infant 

27595.  And  nothing  else? — There  was  never  any  schools? — I have  no  recollection  of  any  such  case,  but 
direction  to  make  the  building  either  plain  or  hand-  any  remonstrance  of  that  kind  would  come  from  them 
some.  with  great  authority,  and  would  be  sure  to  be  at- 

27596.  The  Chairman. — Was  any  direction  given  tended  to. 
to  you  as  to  the  sort  of  accommodation  they  wanted,  27612.  Therefore  if  it  has  not  been  attended  to  you 
and  what  points  were  to  be  observed  in  making  the  conclude  none  has  come? — I am  certain  of  it,  because 
original  plans  of  the  building? — No,  I think  not.  these  plans  go  through  my  own  hands,  and  I am  not 

27597.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  they  ever  suggested  aware  of  what  the  deficiency  is  that  is  referred  to. 
anything  as  to  restricting  the  amount  to  be  expended?  27613.  I wish  particularly  to  know  whether  the 
— I think  never.  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or  the  Head  Inspectors  have  taken 

27598.  In  whose  hands  is  the  expenditure,  in  the  notice  of  certain  defects  which  we  have  seen  in  model 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Works,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  school  buildings,  and  reported  them  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  ? — In  the  hands  Works  or  not ? — I should  not  like  to  answer  so  general 
of  the  Board  of  Works  ; they  hold  themselves  respon-  a question.  They  frequently  do  call  our  attention  to 
sible  to  the  Treasury  for  these  buildings  being  erected  things  which  require  to  be  improved,  which  we  pro- 
at  a moderate  cost.  vided  funds  for  doing  from  year  to  year ; but  with  re- 

27599.  As  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  fercnce  to  the  general  bad  arrangement  of  the  infant 
Treasury,  and  not  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Edu-  schools,  which  I think  you  are  referring  to,  I do  not 
cation  Commissioners? — I believe  so.  think  that  ever  has  been  reported  to  ns. 

27600.  Rev.  Mr.  C'otvie. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  27614.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  be  prepared 

the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  not  exercised  any  to  expect  the  Board’s  officers  would  communicate  with 
control  over  either  the  elevations  or  the  expenditure?  you? — Not  with  me,  but  with  the  secretary. 

— There  have  been  consultations  with  the  Commis-  27615.  Should  you  expect  the  Education  Boards 
sioners  of  Education.  officers  to  communicate  with  their  Commissioners  who 

27601.  With  the  Commissioners,  or  with  their  would  notify  to  you  ? — That  would  be  the  routine ; but 
officers? — The  invariable  rule  of  the  Board  of  Works,  there  is  a great  deal  of  non  or  semi-official  coraimmi- 
if  building  for  another  department — unless  there  are  cation  goes  on  between  myself  and  officers  under  me 
certain  lithograph  plans  already  approved — is  to  make  with  reference  to  plans  and  fittings  of  that  kind, 
a plan  in  a way  they  think  suitable,  aud  send  it  27616.  Rev.  Mr.  Covrie. — I suppose  that  would  be 
with  an  elevation  sketches  so  far  detailed  as  that  a very  in  this  way,  that  you  would  be  directed  to  confer  with 
good  idea  of  the  cost  and  appearance  of  the  building  some  officer  of  the  other  Board? — Yes.  Or  some 
could  be  got.  We  never  build  for  another  department  officer  of  another  Board  thinks  a thing  is  desirable— 
without  carrying  out  that  rule.  we  have  a conference  about  it  before  any  official  com- 

27602.  I am  still  at  a loss  to  understand  why  the  munication  takes  place, 
model  schools  of  later  date  are  so  much  more  expensive  27617.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  say  the  Com- 
tlian  the  others  ? — I almost  doubt  if  that  is  the  fact.  missioners  of  National  Education  have  ever  referred  o 
27603.  From  your  own  returns  the  three  last  model  you  with  regard  to  matters  indicated  by  the  lloya 

schools  have  cost  £30, 000? — There  were  Cork  and  Ennis-  Commissioner  in  his  examination? — I have  noreco- 

killen  schools,  I don’t  think  I could  possibly  institute  lection  of  such  a communication,  and  I do  not  turn  ' 

a comparison  without  having  before  you  the  extent  of  any  such  ever  came.  In  many  places  they  are  sepal 

accommodation,  as  well  as  the  cost.  I am  very  strongly  ating  the  latrines  of  the  two  sexes  in  infant  sekoo  s. 

of  opinion  that  if  these  schools  were  compared  in  that  That  is  one  alteration  referred  to.  _ i r 

way,  it  would  turn  out  that  they  were  executed  at  very  27618.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — The  point  to  which  rc 
moderate  rates.  is  this — the  gallery  in  the  infant  room  is  always  p 

27604.  The  Newry  school  has  been  nineteen  years  under  the  window,  the  most  inconvenient  place  m '' 
in  operation,  cost  £6,670? — The  cost  of  that  within  the  room— as  you  have  adopted  that  plan  uniformly  ^ 
last  five  years  should  be  increased  by  certainly  twenty  as  possible,  it  seems  that  no  remonstrance  was  ad  ie.  ^ 
per  cent.  to  you  by  those  interested  in  school  keeping-  ^ 

27605.  You  mean  from  more  expensive  materials?  point  as  to  which  representations  ought  uatiua  ) 

' — Precisely  the  same  materials  and  workmanship  would  have  come  from  officers  of  the  Board  fomuiai^^ 
cost  twenty  per  cent,  more  at  the  present  time.  schools.  1 wish  to  know  whether  any  such  iel  _ ^ 

27606. Newtownards school costupwardsof £10, 000?  tations  have  ever  been  made  to  you?  Nevei  , 

— That  is  an  enormous  building,  and  it  was  a case  in  positive  about  that.  . c>„i,00l  ? 

which  the  plans  were  sent  to  us  to  cany  out.  27619.  Did  you  build  the  Incliicore  Mode 

27607.  Enniskillen  school  nearly  £9,500  ? — That  — No.  . 

was  also  a very  exceptional  case,  from  the  enormous  27  620.  Have  you  ever  received  any  mstruc  i 

difficulty  of  the  foundations.  designing  the  residence  for  the  master,  to  a 
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that  the  domestic  portion  is  perfectly  separated  from 
the  pupil  teachers’  department? — Never  any  positive 
instructions  to  that  effect.  In  designing  these  I always 
followed  pretty  much  the  arrangement  of  the  existing 
model  schools. 

27621.  Do  you  know  the  agricultural  school  at 
Bailieborough  ? — I do  not. 

27622.  I put  this  to  you  as  a summary  of  the 
questions  to  which  I have  been  trying  to  get  an  answer 
from  you.  I want  to  know  whether  your  plans  for 
the  internal  arrangement  of  model  schools  are  ever 
criticised  by  the  Board  in  a utilitarian  sense? — We 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are,  because  they  are  sent 
to  the  Education  Board  and  they  come  back  with 
their  approval. 

27623.  We  may  take  these  model  schools  as  ap- 
proved of  in  all  their  arrangements  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  National  Board  of  Education? — So  we 
presume. 

27624.  The  other  point  was,  that  you  received  no 
instructions  about  the  expensive  elevations  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  later  model  schools — that  has  been 
from  the  Board  of  Works  only? — Prom  the  Board 
of  Works  only,  I rather  quarrel  with  the  term  for  our 
endeavour  has  been  always  to  put  up  the  building 
with  a certain  amount  of  appearance,  but  as  cheap  as 
such  buildings  can  be  done. 

27625.  Then  you  object  to  my  describing  them  as 
almost  palatial  ? — I have  endeavoured  to  make  them 
look  like  schools.  I think  they  contrast  very  favourably 
with  some  of  the  buildings  done  before  us. 

27626.  Do  they  contrast  very  fairly  with  school  build- 
ings  ? — I think  so,  such  as  Belfast,  and  the  agricultural 
school  at  Cork,  and  one  at  Newtownards — they  are  of 
a much  more  expensive  character  than  those  built  by 
the  Board  of  Works. 

27627.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  school 
at  Newtownards  built  on  so  expensive  a scale  ? Were 
the  plans  referred  to  you?— They  were  sent  ready 
made.  I wanted  to  be  allowed  to  re-design  the  in- 
terior, but  I believe  this  had  been  approved  of  by  the 


Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  they  were  unwilling  to 
make  any  change. 

27628.  Was  he  not  the  donor  of  the  site  ? — I am 
not  sure. 

27  629.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  plans  are  sent  from 
the  Board  of  Works  to  the  Board  of  Education,  do 
y°_u  «d  the  specifications  of  the  cost  with  them  ?— 
We  do  not  usually,  because  before  the  thing  comes  to 
that  stage  a sum  of  money  has  been  usually  provided 
w the  parliamentary  votes. 

27630.  Who  makes  out  the  estimate  in  the  first 
instance  for  parliament? — Generally  speaking  we  have 
received  an  intimation  that  we  are  to  provide  for  a 
model  school  to  be  built,  and  that  it  is  to  be  about  on 
the  same  scale  as  some  other  model  school.  That 
has  enabled  us  to  put  a sum  before  the  Treasury  for 
approval,  and  it  frequently  has  occurred  that  a long 
time  lms  elapsed  before  any  plan  could  be  made  from 
the  difficulty  in  getting  sites. 

27631.  Who  really  is  responsible  for  the  amount 
spent  on  any  given  place— has  the  Board  of  Education 
on,tlle  am°unt  proposed  to  be  spent?— I 
2 llave,  nofc-  I think  their  responsibility 
thev  Lbe-  T 1 sPec,fyinS  the  accommodation 
th/Rn.qTe<kj?C  ,then  tbe  ^Possibility  would  be  on 
wiHinnt1'  ^or^s  to  provide  that  accommodation 
"Knout  incurring  undue  expense. 


a„~e  ?,°a  t1  ?f  Education  does  not  inquire  at 
J cost  ?-I  do  not  think  they  do.  I think 
of  Wnrt  up01t lt, t lat  *t 1S  the  business  of  the  Board 
IrSf’  a“d  that  the  Board  of  Works  are  respon- 


se to  the  Treasury  for  it  S arereSP°n- 

27633.  Injwhat  form  does  the  application  go  from 
Is  it  an  application  stating  that 
certain 


file  Board  of  Works 

price.001  'S  P1’°p0sed  t0  be  built?— Yes,  at 

1634.  How  many  classes  of  officers  are  permanently 


employed  in  your  department  l— There  is  an  assistant 
architect,  three  surveyors  of  buildings,  who  each  take 
portion  of  Ireland,  and  six  clerks  of  works. 

27635.  The  district  surveyors,  they  divide  Ireland 
into  three  parts  ? — Into  three  parts— each  has  a certain 
portion  of  Dublin,  and  his  own  portion  of  the  counties. 
27 636.  Is  it  possible  for  each  surveyor  to  visit  in 

each  year  all  the  buildings  that  are  under  his  care  ? 

Quite  impossible,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary. 

27637.  Wliat  proportion  of  their  time  is  spent  out 
of  Dublin  in  each  year  ? — I should  say  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time. 

27638.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  six  clerks  of 
works  to  superintend  the  whole  of  the  school  buildings 
that  are  at  present  under  the  Board,  and  the  other 
public  works  that  are  placed  under  them  ? — I am  quite 
of  opinion  that  the  staff  is  not  strong  enough. 

27639.  Besides  these  schools,  what  other  buildings 
are  under  them? — I may  say  every  building  that 
oolongs  to  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  except  those  that  are 
m charge  of  the  War  Department— that  includes  con- 
stabulary barracks,  coast  guard  stations,  custom-houses, 
and  the  various  offices  of  the  revenue  and  public  de- 
partments, such  as  probate  offices  in  Ireland. 

27 640.  Taking  the  present  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  how  many  clerks  of  works  should  be  added  to 
do  the  work  effectively  ?— There  should  be  at  least  one 
more,  and  they  should  be  given  an  allowance  to  pay 
for  the  assistance  of  a boy  to  act  as  clerk.  The  amount 
of  writing  and  correspondence  is  something  enormous. 
27641 . If  the  present  number  of  schools  were  doubled 

what  addition  should  be  made  to  the  staff? Their 

efficiency  would  veiy  much  increase  as  their  numbers 
increase,  for  that  decreases  the  area  they  have  to  travel 
oven  The  loss  of  time  in  travelling  is  what  they  feel 

27642.  What  power  have  the  clerks  of  works  of 
getting  repairs  executed  in  the  schools  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  ? — Their-  orders  are  to  write  a specifica- 
tion of  the  work  at  each  place,  whether  a school  or  a 
coast  guard  station — to  send  that  up  for  approval.  It 
is  then  sent  down,  and  tenders  taken  for  executing  the 
works.  But  in  case  of  the  thing  being  pressing  he  has 
full  power  of  attending  to  them  at  once,  and  getting 
them  done  in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner 
27 643.  In  the  case  for  example,  of  a hinge  on  a door, 
a slate  or  a broken  pane  of  glass  ? — I should  say  that 
with  reference  to  the  hinge  of  the  door  or  broken  glass 
lie  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  specially  out  of 
his  way  to  expedite  the  matter,  but  a slate  off  a roof 
may  cause  serious  damage  to  a building. 

27644.  He  has  some  discretionary  power  as  to  the 
immediate  execution  of  repairs  ? — He  has  and  he  would 
be  very  severely  censured  if  he  knew  urgent  repairs 
were  wanted  and  that  he  did  not  go  out  of  the  usual 
routine  to  get  them  done. 

27645.  If  the  schools  were  double  the  number  what 
addition  should  be  made  to  your  staff?— That  would 
depend  very  much  upon  their  distribution  seeing  that 
in  every  parish  in  Ireland  there  is  at  least  a school. 
We  have  about  570  at  present. 

27 646.  If  you  were  to  take  charge  of  every  school 
in  Ireland,  over  6,000? — It  would  require  a very  large 
increase  of  the  staff,  but  I do  not  see  any  impossibility 
in  managing  it. 

27647.  How  far  do  you  think  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Works  would  be  suitable  for  the  extension  of 
the  duties  of  repairing  schools  ? — I think  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  undertaking  charge  of  every 
school  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.  Practically  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  a building  in  every 
parish  in  Ireland  which  they  maintain. 

27648.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  throw 

on  the  Board  of  Works  the  repairs  of  the  schools  ? I 

almost  think  that  probably  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
have  an  organization  for  the  schools  themselves  outside 
the  Board  of  Works. 

[Adjourned.] 
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May  29,  1869. 
James  II. 
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Appendix  No.  I. 

National  Education  (Ireland). — Senior  Paid  Monitors. 


[See  Question  298,  page  12— Evidence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Maedonnell.) 


Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

Appointment. — I.  The  selection  should  be  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  those  who  have  shown  a taste  for 
teaching. 

II.  The  candidates  should  not  be  under  fourteen 
nor  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  must  be  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  constitution,  and  free  from  any 
physical  defect  likely  to  impair  their  efficiency  as 
teachers. 

III.  The  school  to  which  the  candidate  belongs 
should  exhibit  a tolerable  degree  of  efficiency,  should 
have  a sufficient  average  attendance  to  require  a senior 
paid  monitoi-,  and  the  teacher  should  be  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  the  prescribed  course. 

IV.  The  candidates  will  be  required 

Reading. — 1st.  To  read  the  Third  Book  fluently,  and 
to  answer,  with  readiness,  the  explanatory  questions 
arising  from  lessons  selected  in  this  and  the  earlier 
books. 

Spelling. — 2nd.  To  spell  correctly  the  words  occur- 
ring in  any  portion  of  these  lesson  books. 

Writing. — 3rd.  To  write  small  hand  neatly  and 
legibly. 

Grammar. — 4th.  To  refer  to  their  respective  parts 
of  speech  the  words  in  the  lessons  selected  for  exami- 
nation. 

Geography. — 5th.  To  have  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  geography,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world. 

Arithmetic. — 6th.  To  work  with  readiness  and  ac- 
curacy, easy  sums  in  the  Simple  and  Compound  Rules, 
in  Reduction  and  Proportion. 

Art  of  Teaching. — 7th.  To  teach  a junior  class  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Inspector. 

Ncedlcioork. — 8th.  In  addition  to  the  above  quali- 
fications, females  must  be  able  to  sew  neatly,  and  to 
knit. 


Junior  Paid  Monitors. — General  Conditions  as  to 
Appointment,  &c.,  <fec. 

I.  The  selection  to  be  made  from  those  who  have 
manifested  an  aptitude  for  teaching. 

II.  The  candidates  must  have  completed  their  tenth 
year.  They  must  be  of  a healthy  constitution,  and 
free  from  any  physical  defect  likely  to  impair  their 
efficiency  as  teachers. 

III.  The  school  for  which  the  candidate  is  recom- 
mended must  exhibit  an  annual  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  thirty-five  pupils,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
school  must  rank  not  lower  than  first  division  of  third- 
class. 

IV.  The  salary  granted  will  be — 


For  the  first  year,  . . . £2. 

» second,  . . . £3. 

„ third,  . . . ^£4. 

V.  The  candidates  must  be  certified  by  the  In- 
spector recommending,  as  having  passed  a satisfactory 
examination  on  the  following  subjects,  and  as  qualified 
to  the  extent  noted  in  regard  to  each : — 


Reading.— To  be  able  to  read  the  Third  Book  with 
olerablc  fluency,  and  to  be  able  to  answer  on  the  lessons 
contained  m the  Second  Book. 

Spelling.— To  know  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the 
second  book. 

V riting.  —To  be  able  to  write  small  hand. 

Grammar.— To  know  the  parts  of  speech. 
eQjp-aphy  To  know  the  outlines  and  general  features 

ol  the  Map  of  the  World. 

Arithmetic.— To  know  Notation  and  Numeration ; to 


be  familiar  with  the  Multiplication  and  Pence  Tables,  and 
to  be  able  to  solve  questions  in  the  Simple  and  Compound 
Rules. 

VI.  To  entitle  the  junior  paid  monitors  to  a con- 
tinuance of  the  salary,  they  will  be  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  senior  paid  monitors,  to  pass  a yearly  exa- 
mination, when,  in  addition  to  impi-oved  proficiency  in 
the  above-mentioned  subjects,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  in  the  following  books  : — 

After  the  end  of  the  First  Year. 

Second  Book. — An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lessons  in 
this  book. 

Spelling  Book  Superseded. — Verbal  Distinctions — Class 
1st. 

Sullivan’s  Grammar. — From  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
inflections  of  the  Noun. 

Introduction  to  Geography. — The  Definitions. 

All  the  Reduction  Tables,  with  the  first  Eight  Rules  for 
Mental  Calculation,  as  contained  in  the  Board’s  Small 
Arithmetic. 

After  the  end  of  the  Second  Year — additional. 

Third  Book,  to  page  98  inclusive.— To  know  the  lessons 
of  this  book,  and  to  be  able  to  explain  the  words  occurring 
in  it. 

Spelling  Book  Superseded. — Verbal  Distinctions — Classes 
2nd  and  3rd. 

Sullivan’s  Grammar. — The  inflections,  &c.,  of  the  Ad- 
jectives and  Pronouns. 

Introduction  to  Geography. — The  Boundaries,  Climates, 
and  general  Divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  remaining  Rules  for  Mental  Calculation  in  the  Small 
Arithmetic. 

After  the  end  of  the  Third  Year. 

Third  Book. — To  be  able  to  read  this  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness, and  to  know  the  lessons  contained  in  it. 

Spelling  Book  Superseded — Verbal  Distinctions— Classes 
4th  and  5th. 

Sullivan’s  Grammar. — The  Verb — its  inflections,  &e. 

Introduction  to  Geography.- — The  Boundaries,  Climates, 
and  general  Divisions  of  Africa  and  America. 

Writing  and  Dictation. — To  be  able  to  write  small  hand 
neatly  and  legibly,  and  to  be  able  to  write  from  memory, 
with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  any  of  the  pieces  of 
poetry  occurring  in  the  Second  or  Sequel  Books. 

Arithmetic. — To  know  the  definitions  of  the  Rules  of 
Proportion,  as  contained  either  in  Thomson's  Arithmetic  or 
in  the  Board’s  larger  Treatise,  and  to  be  able  to  work  with 
readiness  questions  in  Reduction  and  Proportion,  Simple 
and  Compound. 

In  each  year  the  monitors  will  be  required  to  exhi- 
bit satisfactory  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
females  must  exhibit  to  the  Inspectors  samples  of  their 
needlework,  to  afford  proof  that  due  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  branches  of  needlework  suited  to 
their  capacity. 

As  regards  the  annual  examinations  of  the  junior 
paid  monitors,  the  District  Inspectors  are  to  examine 
these  young  persons  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  at  the  first  inspection  which  may 
be  held  after  the  termination  of  each  year’s  course. 

A gratuity  of  not  more  than  one  pound  each  year 
will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  recommen- 
dation of  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  to  those 
teachers  whose  monitors  shall  pass  the  examination  in 
a satisfactory  manner.  The  Head  and  District  In- 
spectors to  forward,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the 
forms  provided,  their  recommendations  for  these 
gratuities. 

By  order, 

James  Kelly,  ] „ , . 

W.  H.  NewelL, /Seoreta“- 

Education  Office,  January,  1868. 
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Appendix  No.  II. 


National  Education,  Ireland.— Return  of  Buildings  and  Repairs,  year  1856-7. 


[See  Question  771,  page  30 — Evidence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell.] 


Ordinary  National  Schools, 

Model  Agricultural  Schools,  including  Albert  Farm, 
District  Model  Schools, 

Training  Establishments, 

Metropolitan  Schools,  .... 
Official  Establishment, 

Architect  and  Clerks  of  Works, 


£ s.  d. 
2,028  0 2 
7,795  7 8 
5,014  18  9 
379  9 1 
1.166  1 7 
1,575  19  0 
1,461  14  2 


£19,421  10 


5 


Appendix  No.  III. 

Form  of  Existing  Lease  to  Trustees. 


[See  Question  980,  page 

This  Indenture  made  the  day  of 
in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty  between  of  the  first  part 

Trustees  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned 
of  the  second  part,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  of  the  third  part.  Whereas  the 
object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afford 
combined  literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  in- 
struction to  children  of  all  persuasions  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian 
pupils.  And  whereas  the  said  desirous  that 

a National  school,  to  be  called  National  school, 

should  be  established  on  the  principles  aforesaid,  and 
a suitable  school-house  and  premises  for  the  same  be 
built  and  erected  on  the  lot  of  ground  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, and  for  that  purpose  that  the  said  lot  of  ground 
should  be  demised  to  and  vested  in  the  said 
who  have  been  nominated  as  trustees  of  the  said  in- 
tended National  school  and  premises,  and  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.  And  whereas  the  sum  required  for  the 
building  and  erecting  the  said  intended  school-house 
and  the  finishing  and  furnishing  thereof  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  And  whereas  application  hath  been 

made  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
to  approve  of  a grant  in  aid  of  the  sum  so  required. 

And  whereas  the  sum  of  sterling  has  been 

raised,  or  is  intended  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution or  local  subscriptions  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  building,  finishing  and  furnishing  said 
intended  school-house.  And  whereas  the  said  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  have,  in  order  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  the  said  school,  by  minute 
bearing  date  the  day  of  in  the  year  of 

Our  Lord ; approved,  of  the  sum  of  sterling 
to  make  up  the  estimated  sum  of  sterling,  being 
paid  out  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  for  the  erection  of  National 
schools  in  Ireland. 

Now  this  Indenture  witnessetii  that  the  said 
ini  order'  to  promote  the  said  object,  and  in  considers 
tion.  of,  the  said  sum  of  by  the  said  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education  so  approved  to  be  paid  as 
aforesaid,  by  these  presents  grant  and  demise 

unto  the  said  and  their:  executors,  ad- 

ministrators, and  assigns,  all  that  lot  of  ground,  de- 
scribed in  the  map  thereof,  on  these  presents  delineated, 
situate  in  the  townland  of  parish  of 

barony  of  and  county  of  containing 
and  bounded  To  hold  the  same  to  the  said 
and  their  executors,,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
from  i"  e day  of  the  date  of  these  presents  for  and 
during 

Nevertheless  upon  the  trusts  hereinafter  men- 
tioned they  the  said  and  their  executors, 

administrators,  and  assigns,  yielding  therefor  during 
the  said  demise  the  rent  of  one  penny  on  the  feast  of 
Saint  Michael  in  every  year,  if  same  shall  be  demanded. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  said  demise  is  so 
made  upon  trust  that  a National  School  in  connexion 
with  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education 


3 — Mr.  Keenan’s  evidence.] 

shall  at  all  times,  during. the, term  aforesaid,  be  main- 
tained upon  the  said  premises,,  and  that  every  school 
to  be  kept  on  the  premises  hereby  demised  shall  be 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  applicable  to  schools; 
vested  in  trustees,  which  rules  are  specified  in  the 
schedule  endorsed  hereon,  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of. , 
the  said  Commissioners  of  National. Education..  Pro- 
vided that  in  case  they  the  said  and  or 

either  of  them,  their  or  any  of  then-  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  or  any  future  trustee  to  be 
hereafter  appointed  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  shall 
die  or  be  desirous  of  being  discharged  from  the  trust 
hereby  created,  or  shall  go  or  reside  out  of  Ireland  for 
a continuous  period  of  twelve  calendar  months,  or 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  for  three  calendar  months  after 
demand  made  in  writing  by  the  said  grantor,  his  hens, 
executors,  and  assigns,  or  by  the  said  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  or  their  successors,  to  carry  out 
the  trusts  of  these  presents  according  to  the  true  intent 
hereof,  or  become  incapable  to  execute  such  trusts,,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  surviving  or 
continuing  trustee  or  trustees  to  nominate  and  appoint 
a new  trustee  or  trustees  in  the  room  of  any  such  trus- 
tee or  trustees,  every  such  new  trustee  or  trustees  to  be 
first  approved  of  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  or  their  successors  for  the  time  being ; and 
in  case  any  such  surviving  or  continuing  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  appointment  hereby  given  as  aforesaid  within  six 
calendar  months  after  all  or  any  of  the  events  herein- 
before mentioned  shall  take  place,  or  in  case  the  office 
of  trustee  shall,  from  any  cause  whatever,  be  wholly 
vacant  for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  that 
then,  and  in  all  or  any  of  such  cases,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  or  their  successors  for  the  time 
being  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  new  trustee  or 
trustees  in  the  room  of  any  such  trustee  or  trustees 
as  aforesaid,  upon  the  like  trusts  as  are  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  that  thereupon  the  said  premises  here- 
inbefore mentioned  shall  be  conveyed  and  assigned  so 
as  that. the  same  shall  vest  in.  such  new  trustee  or 
trustees  so  to  be  nominated  and  approved  as  aforesaid, 
either  jointly  .with  any  surviving  or  continuing  trustee, 
or  solely  as  the  case  may  require  upon  the  like  trusts, 
and  to  and  for  and  subject  to  the  like  uses,  intents, 
regulations,  conditions  and  purposes  as  are  herein- 
before mentioned,  expressed,  and  declared  or  referred 
to,  of  and  concerning  the  same.  Provided  always, 
that  the  person  in  whose  room  any  new  trustee  shall 
be  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  liable  for  any- 
thing done  or  neglected  after  such  appointment.  And 
the  said  and  do  hereby  for.  them- 

selves, their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  jointly,  and  each  of  them  doth  for 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  severally  covenant  with  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  and  their  successors; 
for  the  time  being  as  aforesaid  in  manner  following 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  the  said  trustees  as  aforesaid,  and 
each  of  them,  their  and  each  of  their  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  shall  and  will:  from:  time  to 
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time,  and  at  . all  times  hereafter,  well,  truly,  diligently,  granted  shall  cease  and  be  void.  Provided  that  in  com- 
and  faithfully  do,  execute,  and  perform  all  and  every  puting  the  amount  of  any  additional  sums  expended 


the  uses,  trusts,  regulations  and  conditions,  and  for 
the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned,  expressed,  and 
declared,  or  referred  to,  and  in  them,  as  such  trustees, 
reposed.  And  in  case  it  shall  happen  that  any  time 
hereafter  default  shall  be  made  in  the  due  execution 
and  performance  of-all  or  any  of  the  said  trusts  regu- 
lations, uses,  conditions,  and  purposes  hereinbefore 
mentioned  and  expressed,  that  then  and  in  all  omany 
of  such  case  or  cases  they  the  said  trustees,  or 

one  of  them,  their  or  one  of  their  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, or  assigns  shall  or  will,  if  required  by 
the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  their 
successors  for  the  time  being,  well  and  truly  pay  or 
cause  to  be  paid  back  unto  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  or  .their  successors  for  the  time  being, 
as  aforesaid,  the - said  sum  of  sterling,  so  paid  ’in 

aid  of  the  erection  of  said  National  school  as  aforsaid. 
And  the  said  for  hens,  execu- 
tors, adininstrators,  and  assigns,  by  these  pre- 
sents, and  they  the  said  and  for  themselves, 

then  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do 
by  these  presents  covenant  with  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  and  then  successors  for 
the  time  being  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  they 
the  said  and  and  each  of  them,  their  and 
each  of  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
shall  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times 
hereafter  upon  the  request  of  the  said  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  or  then  successors  for  the  time 
being,  and  at  their  o wn  proper  costs  and  charges,  do, 
perform,  and  execute  all  and  every  such  further  and 
other  act  and  assurance  in  the  law  whatsoever,  as  well 
for  corroborating  and  confirming  these  presente,  as  also 
for  the  further  and  better  demising,  assuring,  and  con- 
firming all  and  singular  the  hei'einbefore  granted  and 
demised  lot  of  ground  and  premises,  to  the  several 
uses,  and  upon,  for,  and  subject  to  the  several  trusts, 
intents,  regulations,  and  purposes  hereby  respectively 
mentioned,  expressed,  and  declared,  of  and  concerning 
the  same  as  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  or  their  successors,  for  the  time  being,  their 
or  any  of  their  counsel  learned  in  the  law  shall  in  that 
behalf  be  reasonably  advised,  devised,  required,  de- 
manded, or  directed.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  here- 
by declared  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or 
trustee  for  the  time  of  these  presents,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  for  the  time  being,  testified  by  deed  under 
their  Common  Seal,  and  with  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  said  or  other  the  person  or  persons  for 
the  time  being  entitled  beneficially  to  the  said  pre- 
mises, hereby  demised,  in  reversion,  expectant  upon 
the  term  hereby  granted  by  any  deed  or  deeds  executed 
by  the  said  trustees  or  trustee  in  the  presence  of  and 
attested  by  two  or  more  -witnesses,  to  revoke  all  or  any 
of  the  trusts  and  purposes  hereinbefore  declared  con- 
cerning the  premises  hereby  demised.  And  that  there- 
upon it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustee  or  trustees  for 
the  time  being  of  these  presents  -with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  .the1  said  or  other  the  person  or  per- 

sons for  the  time  being,  entitled  beneficially  to  the 
said  premises  hereby  demised,  in  reversion,  expectant 
upon  the  term  hereby  granted  by  any  deed  or  deeds 
attested  as  aforesaid  to  declare  such-new  or  other-trusts 
concerning  the  same,  as  to  the  said  trustee  or  trustees 
siia.ll  seem  meet.  Provided  also  that  if  the  trustees 
01  rustee  for  the  time  being  of  these  presents  shall* 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Cornmis- 
■ loners  of  Public  Works  or  their  successors  the  said 
um  ot  together  -with  such  further  sum  or 

sums  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  hereafter  expend 
auditions  or  improvements  to  the  said  school,  then 
licL^vlf01  c?se,a11  and  evei7  the  trusts  and  purposes 
ore  declared  concerning  the  premises  hereby 


by  the  said  Commissioners,  no  money  shall  be*  taken 
into  account  expended  in  any  year  on  which  the  entire 
sum  so  expended-  toy  them  shall  be  less  than  twenty- 
five  pounds.  In  Witness  whereof  the  said 
hereunto  put  hand  and  seal  and  the  said  Com- 
missioners have  caused  their  Corporate  Seal  to  be 
affixed  thereto  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered 
by  the  said 

SCHEDULE  OP  RULES  .REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  DEED. 

Part  I. 

§ I.— 3.  The  Commissioners  by  them  selves,  or  their  'officers, 
are  to  be  allowed  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools  whenever 
they  think  fit. 

§ II- — 1-  The  schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant 
aid  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  : — 1st,  vested  schools, 
of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  namely,  first,  those  vested -in 
the  Commissioners ; and  second,  those  vested  in  trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  being  maintained  as  National  schools  • 

. 2ndly,  non-vested  schools,  the  property  of  private,  indivi- 
duals. Both  these  classes  of  schools  are  under  the  control 
of  local  patrons  or  managers. 

§ III.— 2.  No  National  school-house  shall  be  employed, 
at  any  time,  even  temporarily,  as  the  stated  place  of  DiviNE 
W ORSHir  of  any  religious  community ; or  for  the  celebration 
or  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  rights  of  any  Church. 

5.  Vested  school-houses  must  be  used  exclusively  fir 'the 
education  of  the  pupils  attending  them  : except  on  Sundays 
when  they  may  lie  employed  for  Sunday  schools,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  patrons  or  managers,  subject,  in  cases  lead- 
ing to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Com- 


n National  school- 
r shall  any  political 


If  the  grantor  dosire 
trusts,  the  following  woi 
assigns,”  should  be  insert 


6.  No  political  meetings  shall  beheld  ii 
houses,  whether  vested  or  non-vested  ; not  „ 
business  n-hutsoever  be  transacted  therein. 

7.  When  any  school  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into 
connexion  with  them,  the  inscription,  “ National  School” 
shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible  characters  on  the  sohool- 
honse  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  conspicuous  to 
the  public.  When  a school-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from 
the  State,  a stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  havinv 
that  inscription  cut  upon  it.  The  Commissioners  will  not^ 
when  granting  aid  infiiture , sanction  any  inscription  contain- 
ing a title  of  a denominational  character,  or  which  may  appear 
to  them  to  indicate  that  the  school  is  one  belonging  to  afiv 
particular  religious  body.  The  Commissioners  do  not  ob  ject, 
to  the  terms,  mule,  female,  or  infant ; or  the  proper  local 
designation  taken  from  the  city,  town,  parish,  street,  villas, 
or  townland  in  which  tlie  school  may  be  situated;  or  the 
name  of  the  founder  being  included  in  the  inscription. 

8.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denominational  nature 
shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room,  during  the  hours  of 
united  instruction  ; nor  will  the  Commissioners,  in  future, 
grant  aid  to  any  school  which  exhibits  on  the  exterior  Of 
the  buildings  any  such  emblems. 

9.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a political  nature  shall  at 
anytime  be  exhibited  in  the  selmol-room,  or  affixed  to  the 
exterior  of  the  buildings;  nor  shall  any  placards  whatsoever, 
except  such  as  refer  to  the  legitimate  business  of  school 
management,  be  affixed  thereto. 

§IV — 1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  /as  herein- 
after provided  for)  to  the  children  of  all  National  schools 
for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  approve  of. 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  .be  so  arranged,  that  each 
school  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions  ; that  due 
regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ; that  accord- 
ingly no  child  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at  any  religious  in- 
struction of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove  ; and 
that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
other  advantages  which  the  school  affords. 

3.  A public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruc- 
tion much  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  “Time TV  ’e” 
supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  who  recommend  that,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such  religious 
instruction  be  also  stated  therein. 

4.  The  “ Time  Table”  must  be  kcpt:  constantly  hung  up 
in  a conspicuous  place  in 'the  school-roOm. 

5.  When  the  religious  instruction  commences  after  the 
secular,  the  teacher  must,  immediately  before  the  commencc- 


to  reserve  to  himself  and  his  representatives  the  right  of  being  a party  to  the  revocation  of  the 
’d  at  *Wlt°  tlle  consent  m ""'ritlnS  of  the  said  [grantor],  ltis  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
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ment  of  the  former,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that 
the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  must,  at 
the  same  time,  put  up  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allotted 
to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the 
pupils,  a notification  thereof,  containing  the  words,  “ Reli- 
gious Instruction,”  printed  in  large  characters,  on  a form  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Commissioners.  Similarly  when  the 
school  commences  with  religious  instruction,  the  teacher  is 
to  put  up  and  keep  up  the  same  notification. 

6.  When  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  in- 
struction, in  any  National  school,  there  shall  be  a sufficient 
interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement 
of  the  religious  instruction  ; and  whether  the  religious  or  the 
secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  school, 
the  books  used  for  the  insti  notion  first  in  order  shall  be  laid 
aside  at  its  termination,  in  the  press  or  other  place  appro- 
priated for  keeping  the  school  books. 

7.  No  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  industrial, 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  same  apartment,  during  school 
hours,*  simultaneously  with  religious  instruction. 

8.  In  schools  towards  the  building  of  which  the  State 
has  contributed,  and  which  are  vested  in  trustees,  for  the 
purposes  of  National  education,  or  which  arc  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors 
or  other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to 
them  in  the  school-room,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  re- 
ligious instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  pur- 
pose— that  is,  limes  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  other  arrangements  of  the  school. 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Pro- 
testant Authorized  or  Douay  Version,— the  teaching  of 
Catechisms, — public  prayer, — and  all  other  religious  exer- 
cises, come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious  instruction. 

11.  The  patrons  and  managers  of  all  National  schools 
have  the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the 
Authorized  or  Douay  Version)  to  be  read,  at  the  time  or 
times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  ; and  in  all  vested 
schools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the 
right  to  require  the  patrons  and  managers  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
school-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  for  that  purpose. 

12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious 
.exercises,  may  take  place,  at  any  time,  before  and  after  the 
ordinary  school  business  (during  which  all  children,  of 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend); 
but  must  not  take  place  at  more  than  one  intermediate  time, 
between  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
school  business.  The  Commissioners,  however,  will  not 

or  other  religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  Hire  in  cases 
where  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  such  arrangement  will 
interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  by  preventing 
children  of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  them- 
selves of  its  advantages,  or  by  subjecting  those  in  attend- 
ance to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

13.  With  the  above  exception,  the  secular  school  business 
must  not  be  interrupted,  or  suspended,  by  any  spiritual 
exercise  whatsoever. 

Note. — The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  religious 
instruction  shall  take  place  either  immediately  before  the  commence- 
ment, or  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  ordinary  school  busi- 
ness ; and  they  further  recommend  that,  whenever  "the  patron  or 
manager  thinks  fit  to  have  religions  instruction  at  an  intermediate 
time,  a separate  apartment  shall  (when  practicable)  be  provided  for 
the  reception  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  dis- 
approve of  their  being  present  thereat. 

14.  The  registry  kept  in  each  school,  according  to  the 
form  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  must  show  the  reli- 
gious denomination  of  each  child  on  the  school  roll. 

13.  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians 
as  a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance 
during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case  the  teacher 
giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic  ; and  no  pupil 
who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman 
Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during 
the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case  the  teacher  giving 
such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further,  no 
pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the 
time  of  any  religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or 
guardians  object. 

Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian 
shall  express  his  desire  that  his  child  should  receive  any 
particular  religious  instruction,  and  shall  record  such  desire 
in  a book  to  be  provided  in  the  school,  when  necessary,  for 


that  purpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time 
during  which  such  religious  instruction  only  is  given.)  The 
entry  in  the  book  shall  be  signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Inspector  as  often  as  he  visits  the  school. 

16.  A sufficient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in 
each  case  by  the  Commissioners,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
ordinary  school  business,  during  which  all  children  of 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend. 

17.  In  all  National  schools  (except  those  in  which  indus- 
trial instruction  is  the  chief  object)  there  must  be  literary 
instruction  for  at  least  four  hours  upon  five  days  in  the 

18.  In  industrial  schools  —that  is,  in  schools  where  indus- 
trial instruction  is  the  chief  object — the  Commissioners  re- 
quire that  no  less  than  two  horn’s  daily  shall  be  devoted  to 
literary  instruction. 

§ V. — 1 . The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners is  not  compulsory ; but  the  titles  of  all  other  books 
which  the  patrons  or  managers  of  schools  intend  for  the  or- 
dinary school  business,  are  to  be  notified  to  the  Commis- 
sioners; and  none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object. 
The  approval  of  any  such  books  is  to  extend  only  to  the 
particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

2.  If  any  books  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 
standard  books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  children  usiiw 
them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating  religious  in- 
struction, the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Com- 
missioners whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 

3.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  “Scripture 
Lessons”  or  book  of  “Sacred  Poetry”  being  read  in 
any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  beread 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business  (during  which  all 
children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  re- 
quired to  attend)  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their 
children. 

In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  be- 
fore or  after  such  ordinary  school  business,  and  under  the 
following  conditions : — 

First — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects, 
shall  be  required,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at 
such  reading. 

Second — That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents 
or  guardians  object,  may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves, 
or  to  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart  for  the  reading  of  the 
books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set 
apart  for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in 
the  time-table  of  the  school — that  there  shall  be  a sufficient 
interval  between  the  conclusion  of  such  ordinary  school 
business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading;  and  that 
the  teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement, 
announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent 
or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third— That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive 
of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  de- 
voted each  day  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that 
those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  these  books 
may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  school- 

4.  When  using  the  Scripture  lessons,  the  teachers  are 
prohibited,  except  at  the  times  set  apart  for  religious  in- 
struction, from  putting  to  the  children  any  other  questions 
than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of 
the  following  lesson,  or  of  a lesson  of  a similar  import  (to 
be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners),  shall  be  strictly  in- 
culcated, during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  in  all 
schools  received  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  lesson  itself  be  hung  up  in  each  school. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  apostle  Paul  commands  them, 
to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  (Rom.  ch.  xii.  v.  IS),  even  with 
those  of  a different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  love  one  another. 
He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that 
cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.  He  him- 
self praved  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or 
persecute  them.  We  ought  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  « 

Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent 
means.  He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  We  must  not  do  the  same  to 
them  ; for  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil 


* Note.—  The  term  “ School  Hours”  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  entire  time,  in  each  day,  from  the  opening  of 
the  school  to  the  closing  of  the  same,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils. 

t Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  shall  thereupon  become 
inoperative. 
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for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they 
do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the 
wav  to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the  right  and  they  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a 
Christian  spirit.  We  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every 
one,  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who,  when  he  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again  (1  Pet  c.  2,  v.  23). 

6.  The  use  of  the  tablet  furnished  by  the  Commissioners, 
containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 

7.  The  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  hereinbefore  stated,  to  the  Scripture  lessons, 
and  the  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  or  to  the  matter  contained 
in  the  common  school-books,  or  in  any  other  book,  the  use 
of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time  sanction  for 
the  purpose  of  united  instruction. 

§VI.— 12.  The  local  patrons  (or  managers)  of  schools  have 
the  right  of  appointing  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  as  to  character  and  general  qualifications ; 
the  local  patrons  (or  managers)  have  also  the  power  of  re- 
moving the  teachers  of  their  own  authority. 

§ VIII. — 1 . The  public  generally  must  have  free  access  to 
every  National  school  (whether  vested  or  non-vested)  dur- 
ing the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction, — not  to  take 
part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but  as  visi- 
tors, to  observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Visitors  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  received  cour- 
teously by  all  teachers  of  National  schools,  and  are  to  have 
free  access  to  the  school-rooms,  and  full  liberty  to  examine 
the  Register,  Daily  Report  Books,  and  Class  Rolls;  to  ob- 
serve what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  upon 


the  desks,  what  tablets  are  hung  up  on  the  walls,  and  what 
is  the  method  of  teaching;  but  they  are  not  authorized  to 
interrupt  the  business  of  the  school,  by  asking  questions  of 
the  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  docu- 
ments of  any  kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other 
way  diverting  the  attention  of  either  teachers  or  scholars 
from  their  usual  business. 

_5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a copy  of  Part  I. , 
with  selections  from  other  parts  of  these,  their  rules,  on  a 
form  furnished  by  them,  shall  be  suspended  in  every 
National  school-room. 

Part  IV. 

§ I — 7 2-  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  member  of 
any  religious  order,  can  be  recognised  as  the  teacher  of  a 
National  school.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  teachers 
of  convent  schools,  nor  to  those  of  any  monastery  schools 
which  have  been  at  any  time  previously  in  connexion  with 
the  Board. 

5.  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  teacher  in  a 
vested  school  unfit  for  his  office,  or  otherwise  objectionable, 
tliey  will  require  that  he  be  dismissed  and  another  provided: 
in  non-vested  schools  the  grant  of  salary  will  be  withheld 
until  a suitable  teacher  be  procured.  Teachers  are  also 
liable  to  be  fined,  depressed,  or  suspended,  at  all  times, 
when  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  it  necessary,  on  suffi- 
cient cause  being  shown. 
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[See  Question  1105,  page  ■ 

I.  The  year  is  to  be  divided  into  three  terms,  dur- 
ing each  of  which  fourteen  weeks  at  least  must  be 
given,  irrespective  of  all  other  work,  and  of  vacations, 
iic.,  to  the  effective  inspection  of  schools,  and  in  each 
week  the  first  five  days  are  to  be  so  employed.  The 
terms  are  to  commence,  respectively,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1st  of  May,  and  1st  of  September. 

II.  From  four  to  five  hours,  at  least,  exclusive  of 
the  time  occupied  in  going  to  and  returning  home 
from  the  schools,  are  to  be  spent,  on  the  average,  each 
day  in  the  actual  inspection  of  schools  ; but  when  two 
schools  are  inspected  on  the  same  day,  the  time  spent 
in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  accepted  as 
accounting  for  part  of  the  above  minimum. 

III.  Each  Inspector  will  be  required  to  visit  and 
report  on  all  the  schools  in  his  district  once  in  each 
term. 

IV.  When,  however,  from  unavoidable  causes — 
and  such  must  he  clearly  accounted  for — the  Inspector 
shall  not  be  able  to  complete  his  inspection  of  all  the 
schools  within  the  term,  he  is,  in  the  succeeding  term, 
to  visit  those  first  which  may  have  been  so  left  in 
arrear.  Any  departure  from  this  rule  will  he  regarded 
as  a serious  neglect  of  duty. 

y.  The  Inspector  is  not  to  visit  schools  during  the 
ordinary  vacations,  or  on  any  specified  holidays.  In 
connexion  with  this,  the  Inspector  is  required  to  make 
himself  particularly  acquainted,  in  the  case  of  every 
school  in  his  charge,  with  the  clays  alluded  to,  and  to 
see  that  they  are  specified  in  the  Time  Table.  The 
names  of  the  holidays  need  not  be  entered,  their  dates 
alone  will  suffice. 

He  is  also  to  direct  that  when  schools  shall  be 
closed,  from  any  cause  whatever,  at  times  other  than 
those  specified  on  the  Time  Table,  he  shall  have  such 
previous  notice  of  the  same  given  him  by  the  teacher 
as  may  prevent  him  from  misemploying  his  time  in 
visiting  the  school. 

FI.  Should  it,  however,  happen  that  a school  is 
unexpectedly  closed  at  the  time  of  the  Inspector’s  visit, 
e squired  to  give  an  answer  to  all  such  queries  as 
can  be  answered  under  the  circumstances ; and  he  is 
*?.  ® exPeetcd,  if  another  school  be  within  a reasonable 
* v*sit  and  report  upon  it  in  the  usual  way. 

..  ; The  forms  of  report  are  henceforth  to  be  dis- 

mguished  into  primary  and  secondary.  On  the  first 
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form,  the  primary,  each  school  is  to  be  reported  on 
once  in  each  year  ; and  on  the  second,  the  two  remain- 
ing reports  are  to  be  made.  In  the  case  of  new  schools, 
the  first  report  on  them,  after  becoming  National’ 
should  be  made  on  the  primary  form. 

VIII.  The  reports  upon  one-third  of  the  schools  in 
each  term  are  to  be  made  on  the  primary  form,  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  on  the  secondary. 

IX.  When  intending  to  report  on  a school  on  the 
primary  form — and  such  should  never  be  used  except 
the  school  is  found  in  operation — the  Inspector  is  to 
give  due  previous  notice  of  the  time  of  his  visit ; but 
in  other  cases  he  is  not  to  give  such  previous  notice, 
and  the  practice  of  notifying  the  day  of  inspection 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  middle  term  of  the  year 
is  to  be  given  up. 

X.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  above  stated, 
the  Inspector  is  to  take  care  to  visit  schools  as  unex- 
pectedly as  possible ; and  with  this  view  he  should 
so  arrange  his  course  of  inspection  as  not  to  remain, 
when  from  home,  too  long  in  the  same  locality,  or  to 
repeat  his  visits  to  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
or  group  in  too  immediate  succession. 

XI.  As  many  abuses  maybe  prevented  or  corrected 
by  incidental  visits  to  schools,  the  Inspectors  are  re- 
quired to  make  as  many  such  as  possible,  and  in  every 
case,  after  having  ascertained  whether  former  sugges- 
tions have  been  attended  to,  and  evils  previously 
pointed  out  corrected,  to  leave  an  entry  of  such  visit 
in  the  Report  Book,  and  record  it  under  the  head, 
incidental  visit,  in  his  weekly  diary,  accompanied,  if 
necessary,  by  a special  letter,  in  case  of  anything  of 
pressing  importance  having  come  under  his  notice. 

XII.  When  two  schools  are  in  the  same  house,  or 
immediately  contiguous,  the  Inspector  should  not 
defer  visiting  the  second  until  he  have  completed  his 
examination  of  the  first,  but  should  pass  rapidly  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  remaining  in,  or  returning  after- 
wards to  the  one  he  means  first  to  examine. 

XIII.  When  called  upon  to  report  on  applicant 
schools  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  previous  notice  of 
the  time  of  his  inspection ; but  in  every  case,  after 
making  such  inspection,  he  is  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  manager  or  applicant ; and  in  no  instance  is 
he  to  forward  his  reports  upon  such  schools  until  he 
shall  have  allowed  sufficient  time  to  the  local  clergy 
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and  others  concerned  to  reply  to  his  communications 
regarding  the  propriety  or  non-propriety  of  the  Board’s 
entertaining  the  application. 

XIV.  In  the  case  of  applicant  schools  already  in 
operation,  the  Inspector  is  to  carefully  examine  the 
teacher,  and  chiefly  by  written  exercises,  especially  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  parsing ; and  these  exer- 
cises together  with,  in  every  case,  one  in  writing  from 
dictation,  heshould  carefully  preserve  for  after  reference. 

Such  schools,  to  be  entitled  to  favourable  considei-a- 
tion,  the  Inspector  is  ever  to  remember,  should,  among 
other  things  be  found — 

1st.  Well  disposed  as  to  site. 

2nd.  To  have  premises  clean  and  neat. 

3rd.  To  have  house  well  and  substantially  built ; 
the  walls  plastered  inside ; the  floor  even,  and  free 
from  damp ; a suitable  fire-place  and  funnel ; the  win- 
dows sufficient  in  number,  of  proper  size  and  structure, 
and  fitted  to  secure  thorough  ventilation. 

4th.  To  have  the  furniture  suitable  and  adequate, 
including  desks  and  forms  for  pupils;  book-press; 
blackboard,  a desk  with  seat  for  teacher;  rails  or 
lesson  posts  for  suspension  of  reading  and  other  tablets, 
&c.;  and  be  prepared  to  purchase  a clock,  and  at 
least  one  large  map,  that  of  the  world,  and  a supply 
of  books,  stationery,  and  other  school  requisites,  for 
sale  to  pupils  at  reduced  prices. 

5th.  To  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  promise 
of  sufficient  average  attendance,  and  that  without 
trenching  on  or  interfering  with  the  attendance  on 
other  National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  already 
established,  and  in  successful  operation. 

XV.  — Teachers  to  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the 
service  of  the  Board  should,  if  males,  have  completed 
their  seventeenth  year ; and  if  females,  their  sixteenth. 
They  should  be  persons  of  Christian  sentiment,  and  of 
unexceptional  moral  character,  and  free  from  such 
physical  or  other  defects  as  would  in  any  way  interfere 
with  their  usefulness. 

XVI.  On  entering  a National  school  with  a view  to 
its  inspection,  and  after  having  introduced  himself  to 
the  teacher,  if  a stranger,  or  otherwise  suitably  ad- 
dressed him,  if  known — which  should  be  his  first  duty 
— the  Inspector  ought  immediately  to  direct  himseif 
to  observe  whether  the  fundamental  regulations  of  the 
Board  are  complied  with,  as  regards — 

A.  1st.  The  use  of  the  movable  “tablet”  intended 
to  notify  the  species  of  instruction  at  any  time  being 
given,  whether  religious  or  secular. 

2nd.  The  Commissioners’  rules,  whether  a copy  is 
suspended  in  school-room  for  the  perusal  of  visitors. 

3rd.  The  Time  Table,  whether  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, if  any,  given  in  the  school,  is  properly  specified 
therein,  both  as  to  its  time  and  general  nature,  and 
if  the  practice  of  the  school  is  actually  conformable 
to  such  notification.  By  general  nature  of  religious 
instruction  is  simply  meant,  whether  it  is  catechetical, 
or  scriptural,  or  both,  &c.,  &c.  If  the  religious  instruc- 
tion happens  to  be  going  on  at  time  of  Inspector’s 
visit,  he  is  in  no  way  to  interfere  with,  or  take  part 
in  it ; but  merely  to  observe  that  no  other  business, 
literary  or  industrial,  is  carried  on  concurrently  with 
it ; and  he  may  employ  himself  usefully  meanwhile 
also,  in  examining  the  school  accounts,  &c. 

4th.  The  use  of  books,  whether  they  are  in  all  cases, 
where  intended  for  secular  instruction,  such  as  are 
authorized  by  the  Board,  and  whether  those  for  reli- 
gious instruction  are  used  by  the  children  at  the 
proper  times  only. 

5th.  Whether  the  General  Lesson,  or  a lesson  of 
similar  import,  is  used  and  its  principles  inculcated  at 
the  time  of  combined  ordinary  instruction. 

B.  1st.  He  is  to  observe  whether  the  business 
which  is  going  on  when  he  enters  corresponds  with 
that  assigned  to  that  particular  hour  on  the  Time 
Table ; and  generally,  with  regard  to  this  last  docu- 
ment, which  is  meant  to  embody  the  law  of  the  school, 
he  ought  to  see  whether  the  course  of  instruction  set 
forth  therein  is  judiciously  arranged,  and,  above  all, 
whether  the  arrangements  which  it  indicates  are 
really  carried  out  in  practice. 


2nd.  The  Inspector  should  then  proceed  to  examine 
the  school  accounts,  namely,  the  Class  Rolls,  Report 
Book,  and  Register,  beginning  with  the  first,  and  com- 
paring the  entries  of  these  respective  records  one  with 
the  other ; and  in  any  case  where  he  has  reason  to 
suspect  unfaithfulness  or  incorrectness,  he  is  to  adopt 
the  most  effective  means  in  his  power  compatible  with 
the  delicacy  due  to  the  teacher,  and  his  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  children,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  irregularity,  and  afterwards  record  the 
particulars  in  his  report,  taking  care,  however,  to 
distinguish  mere  informality,  want  of  punctuality, 
omission,  or  neglect,  from  deliberate  or  designed  falsi- 
fication. 

3rd.  The  Inspector  is  next  to  obtain  the  information 
required  for  the  more  purely  statistical  part  of  his  re- 
port, as  the  number  of  pupils  present  in  each  class,  or 
learning  each  subject ; their  ages  ; the  supply  of  books 
and  other  requisites  ; the  state  of  the  free  stock ; the 
amount  and  sources  of  the  incomes  of  the  teachers, 
assistants,  &c. ; the  state  of  repair  of  the  house  and 
school  offices ; the  condition  of  the  premises,  &c.,  &e. 
No  school  can  be  regarded  as  well  supplied  with  books 
and  requisites  except  one  whose  pupils  are  provided 
with  the  books  of  their  respective  classes,  and  where, 
in  addition,  there  is  a sufficient  sale  stock  on  hands 
to  meet  the  current  wants  consequent  on  admission  of 
new  pupils  or  changes  of  classification. 

4th.  When  all  business  of  this  preliminary  nature 
shall  have  been  completed,  the  Inspector  will  then 
enter  on  the  more  important  part  of  his  duty,  which 
is  the  examination  of  the  school  as  to  its  educational 
condition. 

XVII.  In  examining  the  pupils,  and  afterwards 
when  recording  his  opinions  and  remarks  in  the  Obser- 
vation Book,  the  Inspector  is  to  have  constant  refe- 
rence and  regard  to  the  School  Programme  as  to  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  the  degree  of  proficiency  to 
be  attained  in  the  respective  classes,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  several  reading  lesson  books. 

XVIII.  In  whatever  order  he  may  choose  to  examine 
the  classes  of  the  school,  whether  beginning  with  the 
lower  and  proceeding  upwards  to  the  higher,  or  the  re- 
verse— and  either  of  these  courses  may  be  adopted  with 
propriety  according  to  circumstances  and  the  different 
objects  in  view — the  Inspector  should  be  careful  never 
to  close  his  inspection  without  inquiring  into  the  state 
and  proficiency  of  the  junior  pupils. 

XIX.  In  regai-d  to  some  subjects,  as  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  writing  from  dictation,  geometry, 
mensuration,  algebra,  &c.,  the  Inspector  may  usefully 
examine,  collectedly,  all  the  pupils  learning  such 
branches,  beginning  with  the  first  principles  and  sim- 
pler elements,  and  proceeding  upwards  to  the  higher, 
setting  aside  the  younger  and  less  proficient  pupils  as 
he  advances  from  stage  to  stage,  and  retaining  the  more 
forward  for  fui’tlier  examination. 

XX.  In  forming  a final  judgment  on  the  state  of  ft 
school,  the  Inspector,  at  each  inspection,  should,  be- 
sides other  points  which  may  occur  to  him,  have  prin- 
cipally regard  to — 

1st.  The  material  state  and  general  keeping  oi  tlie 


entire  establishment. 

2nd.  The  moral  character  of  the  school. 

3rd.  The  course  of  instruction  given  in  it  and  the 
methods  and  processes  of  teaching  employed. 

4th.  Whether  the  pupils  are  suitably  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  and  capacities,  and  are  taught  such 
things,  and  have  attained  such  proficiency,  as  in  their 
circumstances  they  ought  to  be  taught  and  to  ave 
attained.  „ . . 

5th.  Whether  the  teachers  are  competent,  efficient, 
and  influential ; faithful  in  the  observance  of  all  sug- 
gestions left  for  their  guidance,  prompt  in  the  c°n.® 
tion  of  abuses,  and  eager  for  improvement ; duly  - 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  their  office,  and  earne 
and  content  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Gth.  Whether  the  whole  air  and  aspect  of  tbesehoo, 
and  the  tone  and  spirit  pervading  it  be  satisfactory 
the  reverse  ; and  whether  the  bearing,  language, 
manners  of  the  teacher,  his  command  over  his  puj  i 
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aud  their  deportment  towards  him,  be  such  as  ought  to 
be  observed.  , 

7th.  Whether  admission  to  the  combined  general 
instruction  given  in  the  school,  and  upon  which  /done, 
consistently  with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  attendance 
may  be  required,  is  open  to  all  children  whatever,  with- 
out any  conditions  as  to  their  attendance  on  the  reli- 
gious instruction  given  in  it ; in  other  words,  whether 
tbe  combined  general  instruction  is  so  open  to  all,  that 
access  to  it  is  in  no  way  made  dependent  on  the  obser- 
vance of  any  rule  whatsoever  not  obviously  and  legiti- 
mately providing  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  such 
combined  general  instruction  and  the  ordinary  discip- 
line of  the  school. 

XXI.  In  addition  to  the  Time  Table,  which  is  in- 
tended merely  to  indicate  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  school,  and  the  great  divisions  of  its  teaching,  the 
Inspector  should  see  that  the  teachers  are  provided 
with  a programme  of  study  for  each  class,  drawn  up 
by  themselves,  and  indicating  the  exercises  for  each 
week  and  day ; and  he  should  further  see  that  the  time 
given  in  such  programme  to  each  subject  or  branch  of 
instruction,  is  sufficient  and  proportioned  to  its  rela- 
tive importanee,  and  that  the  teacher  in  all  the  exer- 
cises specified  for  each  class,  conforms  to  the  rules  set 
down  by  him  in  his  programme. 

XXII.  It  should  be  the  duty  also  of  the  teachers  to 
prepare  beforehand  notes  or  heads  of  lessons  on  the  les- 
sons or  subjects  to  be  taught  by  them  each  day  ; and 
where  this  practice  is  not  observed,  the  Inspector  should 
recommend  its  introduction,  and  if  necessary,  furnish 
the  teachers  with  instructions  how  to  carry  it  out. 

XXIII.  In  the  case  of  infant  schools,  the  Inspector 
should  see  that  the  instruction  is  given  with  the  neces- 
sary prudence  and  sobriety  of  mind,  being  suitably 
proportioned  to  the  tender  faculties  of  infancy,  and 
accompanied  at  proper  intervals  with  physical  exercises 
and  song  ; and,  generally  speaking,  that  the  course  is 
limited  to  the  first  and  most  simple  elements  of  reading 
and  writing,  to  the  knowledge  of  forms  and  colours, 
with  easy  exercises  on  the  arithmeticon,  and  some 
notions,  but  of  an  entirely  obvious  and  popular  kind, 
of  geography  and  natural  history,  and  the  more  com- 
mon trades  and  arts  of  life.  The  teachers  of  such 
schools  should  be  directed  by  the  Inspector  to  look 
carefully  after  the  kind  of  food  the  children  may  bring 
with  them  for  their  refreshment,  to  provide  them  with 
pure  drinking  water,  and  look  particularly  to  the 
cleanliness  of  then-  clothes  and  persons. 

XXIV.  Inspectors  are  expected  to  keep  themselves 
at  all  times  fully  provided  with  the  gratuitous  requi- 
sites or  official  forms  for  schools,  as  Class  Rolls,  Time 
Tables,  General  Lessons,  &c.,  and  to  supply  them  readily 
and  at  once  wherever  they  may  see  them  wanted. 

XXV.  In  every  instance  where,  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  National  school,  the  Inspector  observes  any 
violation  of  rule,  or  existing  defect,  he  is  to  suggest  to 
the  manager  or  teacher  the  necessity  of  its  correction, 
and  state  in  his  report  that  he  has  done  so,  explaining 
further  in  what  manner  and  with  what  spirit  his  sug- 
gestions have  been  received. 

XXVI.  Whatever  observations  or  suggestions  the 
Inspector  may  think  it  his  duty  to  make  in  the  Obser- 
vation Book  he  should  read  over  at  the  close  of  his  in- 
spection to  the  teacher,  and  so  explain  as  to  make 
them  fully  understood. 

XXVII.  On  entering  a district,  and  during  the 
course  of  his  first  tour  of  inspection,  the  Inspector  is  to 
seek  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  managers  or 
correspondents,  and  on  all  subsequent  occasions  to  call 
upon  them  regarding  any  matters  of  importance  that 
may  come  under  his  notice  in  their  schools. 

When  managers  are  not  at  home,  the  Inspector 
should  leave  his  card  to  intimate  the  fact  of  his  visit. 

XXVIII.  In  cases  where  a dismissed  teacher  still 
holds  possession  of  a school,  the  Inspector  is  not  to  ex- 
amine the  children  or  enter  into  the  minute  details  of 
a full  inspection,  but  merely  to  report  upon  its  general 
state,  the  condition  of  the  free  stock  and  other  public 
property  in  possession. 

XXIX.  When  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 


supply  of  books,  &c.,  the  Inspector  should  be  careful 
in  examining  the  lists  of  stock  obtained  at  reduced 
prices,  to  see  that  no  abuses  are  committed  by  local 
parties  obtaining  unduly  requisites  intended  for  the 
school  and  its  pupils  only. 

XXX.  The  Inspector  is  not  to  make  any  entry  in 
the  Report  Book,  except  the  date  of  his  visit,  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  inspection,  stating  the  hour  at 
which  it  commenced  and  that  at  which  it  closed,  with 
the  number  of  pupils  present.  Should  there  appear 
any  observations  in  the  Report  Book  worthy  of  notice, 
by  whomsoever  made,  he  is  to  transcribe  them  into  his 
Note  Book  and  forward  them  in  his  report  to  the  office. 

XXXI.  'The  Inspector  is  not  to  omit  visiting,  any 
school  on  his  district  book  in  consequence  of  hearing 
reports  that  it  has  been  closed,  or  withdrawn  from  its 
connexion  with  the  Board,  but  must  go  to  the  place 
and  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  that  he  may 
afterwards  report  them  correctly  for  the  information 
of  the  Commissioners. 

XXXII.  He  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  not  an 
administrator  or  authoritative  director  of  the  National 
system  of  education,  but  simply  and  essentially  an  In- 
spector of  its  schools ; and  that  as  such,  his  chief  duty 
in  reference  thereto  is  to  place  before  the  Commis- 
sioners in  clear,  faithful,  and  comprehensive  reports, 
the  means  by  which  they  may  interfere  usefully  and 
efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  placed 
in  connexion  with  them.  He  is  not,  therefore,  to  give 
direct  orders  as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  respecting 
any  necessary  regulations,  much  less  is  he  to  alter  on 
his  own  authority  any  regulations  already  in  existence) 
but  make  such  suggestions  to  the  patrons  and  teachers 
as  he  may  think  proper  for  the  correction  of  observed 
abuses,  the  supply  of  existing  wants,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  organization  and  management  of  theschools. 

XXXIII.  When  the  Inspector  visits  with  a view 
to  liis  primary  report,  he  should  himself  examine  all 
the  classes  in  the  several  subjects  taught  them,  in 
order  to  make  an  accurate  and  a full  return  of  their 
several  stages  of  proficiency ; but  on  the  remaining 
visits,  it  is  desirable,  to  enable  him  to  judge  fully  of 
the  teacher’s  merits  as  a schoolkeeper  and  instructor 
of  youth,  that  he  should  forego  the  personal  examina- 
tion of  all  the  classes,  but  rather  instead,  call  upon  the 
teacher  himself  to  examine  the  pupils  of  some  classes, 
and  in  a few  subjects,  and  put  the  school  through  its 
usual  routine  order  of  business  in  his  presence. 

XXXIV.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  the  teachers, 
the  Inspector  is  to  treat  them  with  the  most  perfect 
kindness  and  respect,  counselling  them  privately  on 
whatever  he  may  see  defective  or  faulty,  but  by  no 
means  addressing  them  authoritatively,  or  animadvert- 
ing on  their  conduct  in  the  healing  of  their  pupils ; 
to  whom  also,  in  their  turn  he  is  to  exhibit  a consider- 
ate and  affectionate  manner,  and  who  are  always  to  be 
addressed  bj'  him  in  language  of  the  tiniest  courtesy 
and  propriety.  He  should  surely  take  care  to  preserve 
himself  from  such  peevishness,  harshness,  or  abrupt- 
ness, in  his  communications  with  the  children,  as  if 
observed  by  him  in  the  teacher  it  would  be  his  duty 
not  only  to  notice)  but  as  a serious  fault  to  deprecate 
and  correct. 

XXXV.  The  Inspector,  without  seeming  officious- 
ness, unbecoming  intermeddling,  or  too  much  curious- 
ness, should  as  far  as  possible  inform  himself  of  the 
general  character  borne  by  the  teachers  in  his  district, 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of 
their  locality,  their  social  position,  and  their  conduct 
as  members  of  society. 

XXXVI.  The  Inspector  is  to  receive  a quarterly 
report  from  the  teacher  of  each  National  school  in  his 
district,  and  is  also  himself  to  make  one  annually  to 
the  Commissioners.  Forms  for  both  these  reports  can 
be  had  by  applying  to  the  office,  and  from  their  peru- 
sal the  nature  of  their  returns  and  information  required, 
will  be  at  once  seen. 

XXXVII.  The  Inspector  will  be  required,  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  to  forward  to  the  office,  on  the  re- 
quired printed  form,  a return  of  the  public  duty  of  all 
kinds  performed  by  him  within  the  term. 
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Appendix,  XXXYIII.  A book,  known  as  the  District  Book, 
flo'  4~  and  which  is  substituted  for  the  old  “ Road  Book,”  is 
to  be  kept  by  the  Inspector,  who  is  required  to  record 
therein  from  time  to  time  as  he  proceeds  with  his  in- 
spection, all  matters  of  importance  regarding  each  school 
in  his  charge. 

XXXIX.  The  Inspector  is  likewise  to  keep  a “ Note 
Book”  of  the  form  supplied  by  the  Board,  and  in  which 
he  is  to  enter  at  each  separate  visit  to  a school  all  the 
details  of  his  inspection  ; and  this  he  is  to  do  in  so  full 
a manner  that  such  notings  may  be  afterwards  taken 
as  a faithful  record  of  the  report  subsequently  for- 
warded by  him  to  the  office. 

XL.  A “ Guard  Book,”  is  also  required  to  be  kept 
by  the  Inspector  for  the  preservation  of  all  official  let- 
ters,  Boards’  orders,  and  other  comm  unications  relating 
to  liis  public  duties. 

XLl.  As  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  that 
the  Head  Inspectors  in  their  tours  of  inspection  through 
the  circuits  of  districts  placed  in  their  charge,  should 
examine  the  documents  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
XXXVII.,  XXXYIII.,  XXXIX.,  and  XL,  and  if 
necessary  report  to  the  Board  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  kept,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Dis- 
triot  Inspectors  to  have  them  always  in  readiness  for 
examination,  and  in  a state  fully  reflecting  the  work 
done  by  them  each  week  up  to  the  time  they  may  be 
called  for. 

XLII.  The  Commissioners  require  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  sickness  or  some  other  unavoidable  calamity 
the  Inspector  shall  have  forwarded  to  the  office,  so  as 
to  x-each  it  not  later  than  each  successive  Monday 
morning,  his  diary  for  the  previous  week,  together 
with  the  reports  on  the  National  schools  visited  by 
him  during  the  same  period.  He  is  also  expected  to 
observe  the  same  punctuality  in  his  genei-al  cox-x-espon- 
dence  with  the  office,  excepting  only  those  cases  where 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  may  demand  some 
fui'ther  delay. 

XLIII.  When  Inspectors  remain  away  on  duty  from 
their  allotted  centres  for  more  than  one  or  two  days, 
they  should  leave  instruction  behind  to  have  their 
official  letters  duly  forwarded  to  them.  An  Inspector 
is  not  to  leave  his  district,  except  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  on  business  of  the  Boaixl,  or  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  permission  from  the  office. 

XLIY.  1st.  The  Commissionex's  direct  that  Inspec- 
tors shall  on  no  account  summon  teachex-s  already 
classed  for  fui'ther  promotion,  whose  schools  ax-e  not  in 
every  respect  satisfactory,  but  more  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  nature  and  amoimt  of  the  instruction  im- 
parted in  them  and  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils,  their 
avei-age  attendance,  and  theix-  general  character  for  the 
observance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  for  order 
in  all  the  aiTangemeuts  of  their  schools,  and  who  are 
not  themselves,  moreover,  distinguished  by  the 
thoughtfulness,  earnestness,  and  zeal  with  which  they 
devote  themselves  to  their  duty. 

2nd.  Teachers  whom  the  Inspector  intends  to  re- 
commend  for  the  training  class  in  Dublin  should  have 
notice  given  them,  at  least  six  months  previously,  of 
such  his  intention,  in  order  that  they  may  have  full 
opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  passing  the  en- 
trance examination  in  a manner  at  once  creditable  to 
themselves  and  satisfactory  to  the  professors.  The 
course  required  for  entrance  is  that  prescribed  in  the 
official  programme  for  third  class  teachers,  with  the 
addition,  in  the  case  of  male  teachers,  of  the  elements 
of  geometry ; and  on  this  course  it  is  expected  the 
Inspector  shall  carefully  examine  each  of  the  teachers 
whom  he  may  purpose  to  recommend  before  making 
the  usual  return  to  the  office ; for  he  is  to  remembex° 
that  should  any  of  those  whose  names  he  may  send  in 
bo  found,  on  examination  by  the  professors,  inade- 
quately prepared  on  the  above  entrance  or  preparatory 
course,  they  will  be  refused  admittance  into  the  train- 
n'g  class,  and  be  obliged  to  return  to  theix-  schools. 

3rd.  None  are  to  be  selected  who  have  been  px-e- 
viously  trained,  or  who  ax'e  labouring  under  any  phy- 
sical defect,  or  who  are  not  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
sound  health,  or  incapable  of  walking  with  ease  to  and 


from  Glasnevin.  Those  under  thirty  years  of  a« 
should  have  the  prefei'ence.  ° 

XLV.  The  Inspector  is  expected  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  general  state  of  education  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods he  visits,  the  disposition  of  the  people°to 
receive  instruction,  and  the  merits  or  defects  of  that 
given  in  such  schools  within  theix-  reach  as  may  not  be 
in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

XLVI.  1st.  Each  Inspector  is  required  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  National  System  of  Education  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  and  the  general  history  and  prom-ess 
of  its  administration  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time. 

2nd.  It  is  also  expected  of  him  that  he  should  not 
only  study  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
the  different  branches  of  literature,  philosophy, °and 
science  connected  with  or  bearing  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  but  that  he  should  likewise  make  himself  fami- 
liar with  the  state  of  popular  education  at  home  and  in 
other  countries,  and  also  seek  to  acquire,  and,  as  oppor- 
tunity, offers, ‘keep  up  and  improve,  acquaintance  with 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  the  eminent  educationists 
of  the  time. 

XLVII.  The  G'oinmissionei-s  make  no  rule  against 
the  Inspectors  walking  to  the  schools,  but  theythink 
it  more  becoming  and  more  economical  of  the  public 
time  that  they  should  drive  to  and  from  the  schools 
(except  for  very  short  distances),  and  with  this  view 
they  require  that  each  Inspector  shall  provide,  and 
keeix  himself  provided,  with  a horse. 

XLVIII.  The  Inspector  is  to  avoid  all  polemical 
discussions  of  a religious  or  political  nature ; and,  in 
Ins  public  capacity,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  impartially  and  conscientiously,  and 
irrespective  of  all  local  interests  or  pai-ty  influences  of 
whatever  kind,  he  is  to  exhibit  a courteous  and  con- 
ciliatory demeanour  towai-ds  all  pex-sons  with  whom  he 
is  called  upon  to  communicate,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  schools  to  pursue  such  a line  of  conduct  as 
will  tend  to  uphold  the  just  authority  of  both  managers 
and  teachers ; while  in  his  private  life,  and  in  all  social 
relations  as  a member  of  the  commiuxity  in  which  he 
moves,  he  is  required  to  support  in  a modest  but  be- 
coming manner,  the  bearing,  character,  and  standing 
of  a gentleman,  and  scrupulously  to  avoid  evex-ytlxing 
calculated  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  respectability  of 
his  position,  or  detract  from  the  influence  of  his  office. 

XLIX.  1st.  In  all  his  con-espondence  with  the  office, 
whether  employed  in  drawing  up  his  ordinary  reports, 
or  making  out  returns  of  whatever  kind,  even  those 
seemingly  of  the  most  routine  and  common-place  sort, 
the  Inspector  is  to  study  to  express  himself  with  clear- 
ness, propriety,  and  precision,  and  to  habituate  himself 
to  a style  of  penmanship  at  once  neat,  well-defined,  and 
entirely  legible. 

2nd.  Except  in  the  case  of  schools  not  found  in  ope- 
ration, every  qxxestion  in  the  report  sheet,  whether  on 
applicant  or  National  schools,  should,  as  a general 
rule,  have  set  down  opposite  to  it,  with  whatever 
brevity  expressed,  a distinct,  categorical  x-eply,  and  all 
slovenly  and  inelegant  abbreviations,  bracketings,  and 
dashes,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Fox-,  by  leaving 
a question  without  an  answer  not  clearly  implied  in  a 
previous  one,  the  examiner  of  the  repox-t  may  be  often 
in  doubt  as  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  question,  or 
whether  the  omission  of  a reply  is  owing  to  a simple 
ovex-sight  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  or  to  his  suppos- 
ing the  answer  inferable  from  a previous  one,  and  that 
when  perhaps  it  is  not,  or  at  least  not  clearly  so. 

3rd.  Inspectoi’s  are  expected  to  treat  as  confidential 
the  letters  addressed  to  them  from  the  office,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  cases  of  special  inquiry,  to  the 
conduct  of  managers  and  patrons,  or  to  the  admonition 
or  depression  of  teachers ; nor  are  the}',  in  any  case,  to 
give  publicity  to  the  contents  of  such  communications, 
any  further  than  then-  nature  and  purport  obviously 
demand. 

L.  The  Inspectors  are  further  required  to  comply 
with  the  following  directions,  in  theix-  correspondence 
with  the  office : — 
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1st.  All  communications  for  which  printed  forms 
are  not  supplied  are  to  be  made  on  paper  of  foolscap 

llZ2nd.  Should  the  communication  relate  to  a school, 
the  name  of  such  school,  with  that  of  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situated,  to  be  stated  at  the  head  of  the 
letter  as  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  manager, 
and  the  name  of  the  teacher. 

3rd.  If  the  communication  does  not  relate  to  any 
particular  school,  the  subject  of  it,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  set  forth  briefly,  if  practicable,  at  the  head 
of  the  letter. 

4th.  Different  subjects  are  not  to  be  entered  upon 
in  the  same  communication,  but  each  is  to  have  a sepa- 
rate letter. 

5th.  The  rank  (whether  “ Sub  ” or  “ District  In- 
spector”) is  to  be  added  after  the  writer’s  signature, 
and  also  the  number  of  the  district  of  which  he  is  in 
charge,  or  to  which  he  may  be  attached. 

6th.  The  word  “ Inspection  ” to  be  written,  in  large 
letters,  in  the  left  hand  corner  at  bottom  of  the  outside 
cover  of  all  communications  to  the  office. 

7th.  All  communications,  not  too  bulky  for  such 
mode  of  conveyance,  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
regular  channel  of  the  Post  Office,  and  properly  en- 
closed in  suitable  envelopes. 

8th.  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretaries. 

9th.  Inspectors  are,  as  much  as  possible,  except  in 
the  regular  way  of  reporting,  to  avoid  making  them- 
selves the  channel  of  communication  between  managers 
of  schools  or  others  and  the  public. 

10th.  Whatever  applications  for  aid  or  notices  of 
changes  of  managers  or  teachers  are  addressed  to  In- 
spectors, they  are  to  acquaint  the  writers  that  such 
communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  “ Secreta- 
ries.” 

Instructions  to  Inspectors  in  charge  of  District 
Model  Schools. 

LI.  Where  a district  model  school  is  placed  in 
charge  of  an  Inspector,  he  is  expected,  besides  his 
stated  and  ordinary  visits  to  pay  as  many  occasional 
or  incidental  calls  as  in  his  power,  and  such  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  as  well  during  the  ordinary  school  hours, 
as  both  before  and  after,  in  order  that  he  may  see  not 
only  that  the  principal  teachers  and  then-  several  assis- 
tants are  observant  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  as 
regards  the  employment  of  their  time  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  studies,  but  how  also  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments are  earned  out. 

LII.  Instead  of -a  weekly  inspection  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  at  present,  three  inspections  in  the  term — 
each,  however,  to  be  separately  reported  on  the  form 
prescribed — will  in  future  suffice;  but,  these  inspec- 
tions, it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  are  to  be  of  a 
serious  and  searching  character ; and  with  the  view  of 
making  them  truly  such,  the  Inspector,  instead  of  ex- 
amining in  detail  all  departments  at  each  of  those  visits, 
should  take  them  in  succession,  without,  however,  at 
any  visit,  neglecting  to  inquire  into,  and  report  on  the 
attendance  and  classification  of  pupils  in  the  others, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  whole  establishment. 

The  teachers  will  still  be  required  to  furnish  weekly 
returns  of  the  attendance,  &c.,  of  the  pupils,  and  these 
the  Inspector,  who  will  attend  each  Saturday  at  the 
model  school  to  receive  them,  after  having  checked  and 
countersigned,  will  forward  to  the  office. 

LIII.  In  recommending  the  appointment  of  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors,  who  in  every  case  should,  before 
fair  selection,  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
Head  or  District  Inspector,  or  by  both,  the  Christian 
and  surname,  age,  and  religious  denomination  of  each 
candidate,  and  also  of  the  party  causing  the  vacancy, 
are  to  be  stated  in  full.  The  recommendation  to  be 
Hade  on  the  printed  form  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  signed  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  A 
return  showing  the  denomination,  &c.,  of  the  pupil- 
eachers  or  monitors  already  in  the  school,  is  to  accom- 
pany each  recommendation. 

HIV.  The  periods  for  appointments  are  to  be  so  re- 


gulated, as  that  there  shall  always  be  in  the  school  a 
sufficient  number  well  acquainted  with  its  discipline 
and  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  discharged. 

LV.  All  appointments  are  to  date  from  the  first  of 
the  month  ; to  secure  the  strict  observance  of  this  rule, 
the  Inspectors  should  be  careful  to  forward  their  re- 
commendations a sufficient  time  beforehand  to  allow 
of  the  Board’s  sanction  being  duly  obtained,  and  in  no 
case  are  they  to  admit  the  persons  recommended  by 
them  into  these  institutions  without  having  first  ob- 
tained the  authority  of  the  Board. 

An  allowance,  temporarily  sanctioned,  at  the  rate  of 
£20  per  annum,  is  made  to  the  head  master  for  the  board 
and  washing  of  each  pupil-tcacher,  and  for  the  assis- 
tant master  when  boarded  by  the  Commissioners. 

Where  there  is  an  agricultural  department  in  con- 
nexion with  the  district  model  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioners make  a similar  allowance  to  the  head  master 
for  each  free  agricultural  boarding  pupil,  and  for  the 
agriculturist  when  boarded  by  the  Commissioners. 
Paying  agricultural  pupils  are  required  to  pay  the 
head  master,  quarterly,  and  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of 
.£8  per  annum  towards  their  board  and  washing,  the 
Commissioners  likewise  paying  at  the  rate  of  £12. 

A monthly  return  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  head 
master  of  the  number  of  days  each  pupil-teacher  and 
agricultural  pupil  has  been  boarded  in  the  school ; the 
return  is  to  be  signed  by  the  master  and  Inspector,  and 
forwarded  within  one  week  after  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Inspector  is  not  to  permit  the  name  of  any 
pupil-teacher,  or  agricultural  pupil,  to  be  included  in 
the  return,  the  approval  of  whose  appointment  by 
the  Commissioners  has  not  been  notified  to  him  from 
this  office. 

LVI.  The  parties  selected  for  the  office  of  pupil- 
teacher  should,  in  no  case,  be  under  sixteen,  nor  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  each  should  be  provided  with 
the  following  outfit : — 


2 Suits  of  Clothes. 

2 Night  Shirts. 

6 Day  Shirts. 

6 PairofSocks  or  Stock- 
ings- 

4 Neckties. 


6 Pocket-handkerchiefs. 

2 Pair  of  Shoes. 

1 Pair  of  Slippers. 
Haircomb,  Hairbrush,  and 
Toothbrush. 


LVII.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  paid  monitor  in 
model  schools  should  not  be  under  fourteen,  nor  over 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

LVIII.  Both  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors 
should  be  of  a sound  and  healthy  constitution,  and 
free  from  any  physical  defect  likely  to  impair  their 
efficiency  as  teachers. 

LIX.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  paid  monitor  are 
to  be  examined,  before  appointment,  on  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  the  monitors  of  the  ordinary  National 
school. 

LX.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  should 
be  required — 

1.  To  read  with  ease  and  expression,  and  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elocution,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  first  part  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Beading. 

2.  To  write  out  with  correct  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion, the  substance  of  a short  lesson  selected  from  any 
of  our  lesson  books,  and  read  slowly  to  them  twice 
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3.  To  write  a good  current  hand,  and  be  competent 
to  superintend  the  writing  of  the  junior  classes. 

4.  To  parse  and  analyze  any  passage  selected  from 
the  National  lesson  books. 

5.  To  know  the  general  geography  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  the  globe,  and  be  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  mathematical  and  physical  geography. 

6.  To  exhibit  readiness  in  mental  calculation;  to 
solve  questions  in  compound  proportion,  fractions,  and 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  be  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  rules  and  processes  employed  by 
them.  The  girls  will  not  be  examined  beyond  interest. 

7.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  prefixes  and  affixes  of 
our  own  language,  and  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin 
roots. 

8.  To  be  able  to  examine,  with  a fair  degree  of  effi- 
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ciency,  on  any  reading  lesson  selected,  children  of  the 
third  class,  and  competent  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic  to  the  junior  pupils. 

9.  To  know  the  first  four  sets  contained  in  the 
Board’s  Treatise  on  Book-keeping. 

10.  To  know  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Geome- 
try with  the  exercises  thereon,  as  given  in  Thompson’s 
edition  of  Euclid. 

11.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  elementary  rules  of 
Algebra,  and  able  to  solve  questions  in  simple  equa- 
tions. 

12.  To  know  the  rules  for  the  measurement  of  plane 
surfaces  and  the  principles  on  which  these  rules  depend. 

13.  The  girls  to  be  able  to  teach  plain  needlework, 
and  to  exhibit  a fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  finer  kinds 
of  knitting  and  netting. 

14.  To  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  subjects 
treated  of  in — 

Spelling  Book  Superseded ; 

Geography  Generalized,  first  eight  chapters ; 

Lessons  on  Money  Mattel's ; 

* Lessons  on  Reasoning,  1st  part ; 

National  Lesson  Books  to  the  4th  inclusive ; 

Fifth  Lesson  Book,  3rd,  *4th,  and  *5th  inclusive ; 

* Agricultural  Class  Book. 

The  girls  are  not  to  be  examined  on  the  subjects 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

LXI.  A t the  end  of  the  first  half-year  of  their  course 
of  training,  the  pupil-teacliers  should  be  again  examined 
on  all  prescribed  for  candidates  at  entrance ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  half-year,  or  completion  of  their 
first  year  of  training,  on  the  following  in  addition,  viz.  : 

Descriptive  Geography,  as  contained  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Geography ; 

The  remaining  chapters  in  the  Geography  Gene- 
ralized on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, together  with  those  on  the  Method  of 
Teaching. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning,  2nd  Part ; 

The  Second  Section  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons ; 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Euclid  with  the 
exercises  thereon,  as  given  in  Thompson ; 

The  Fourth  and  Sixth  Sections  of  the  Treatise  on 
Mensuration ; 

Involution  and  Evolution ; 

Sullivan’s  Grammar ; 

Dawes’  Hints  to  Teachers  ; 

The  Introductions  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Poetiy. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  half-year  they  should  also 
be  expected  to  have  acquired  a pleasing  and  tasteful 
elocution,  and  become  thorough  masters  of  a good  style 
of  penmanship. 

LXII.  The  Inspector  should  examine  both  monitors 
and  pupil-teachers  as  frequently  as  due  attention  to  his 
other  duties  will  permit,  and  in  every  case  record  and 
preserve  full  and  accurate  notes  of  the  results  of  his 
examination. 

LXIII.  The  quarterly  account  of  school  fees  is  to 
terminate  with  the  last  Saturday  of  the  months  of 
March,  J line,  September,  and  December,  I'espectively. 

LXIV.  The  Commissioners’  portion  of  the  school 
fees  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Inspector  by  the  teachers 
weekly,  and  remitted  to  this  office  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  without  any  deduction  whatever,  and  by  a 
letter  of  credit  in  favour  of  the  Secretaries  if  possible 
— otherwise  by  a post  office  order  ; and  the  charge  foi- 
l-emitting in  either  case  is  to  be  included  in  the  account 
of  expenses. 

LXV.  The  account  of  the  fees  received  in  the 
quarter  is  to  accompany  the  remittance,  signed  by  the 
master  and  mistresses,  and  certified  by  the  Inspector. 

LXVI.  The  Inspector  will  be  furnished  with  a sum 
sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  petty  expenses  for  three 
months  of  the  district  model  school  under  his  superin- 
tendence. 

LXVII.  The  Inspector  is  to  transmit  to  the  office 
the  account,  in  duplicate,  including  all  such  expenses, 


certified  by  himself,  within  one  week  after  the  expira- 
tion of  each  quarter.  The  quarters  to  terminate  with 
the  last  day  of  the  months  of  March,  June,  September 
and  December,  respectively.  When  the  account  has 
been  examined  in  the  office,  a remittance  will  be  made 
to  the  Inspector  for  the  exact  amount,  thus  leaving  the 
original  advance  as  a permanent  imprest  against  him. 

LXVIII.  The  account  is  in  all  cases  to  be  signed 
by  the  Inspector  and  by  the  master  of  the  school, °and 
by  the  mistresses  of  the  female  and  infant  schools 
when  expenditure  is  included  relating  to  their  respective 
departments. 

LXIX.  Expenditure  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £2  or 
upwards  is  not  to  be  incurred,  without  special  authority 
previously  obtained  from  the  office,  except  for  ordinary 
school  expenses. 

LXX.  Rates  and  taxes  not  being  chargeable  upon 
public  institutions  used  solely  for  educational  purposes 
the  Inspector  is  to  require  that  the  description  of  the 
premises  upon  which  a tax  is  levied  be  particularized 
in  the  notice  left  by  the  collector,  as  well  as  the  date 
when  the  rate  was  made,  the  valuation,  and  rate  per 
pound.  The  notice,  when  examined  with  the  Applot- 
ment  Book,  or,  should  it  not  be  available,  the  Col- 
lector’s Rate  Book,  and  found  to  be  correctly  charged 
upon  the  holding  of  the  Commissioners,  is  to  be  certified 
accordingly,  and  forwarded  with  the  receipt  in  support 
of  the  charge  in  the  quarterly  account.* 

LXXI.  When  a charge  is  made  for  printing  “school 
notices”  or  “circulars,”  &c.,  relating  to  the  district 
model  school,  a copy  of  the  notice  or  circular  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  printer’s  receipt  and  forwarded  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  in  the  account. 

LXXII.  The  sums  paid  weekly  for  “washing 
schools  ” should  appear  in  the  account  as  a monthly 
total,  as  also  other  charges  of  a very  small  amount,  so 
as  to  avoid  unnecessary  petty  detail. 

LXXIII.  V ouehers  written  and  receipted  in  ink  are 
to  be  forwarded  in  support  of  every  item  of  expendi- 
ture, propex-ly  signed,  and  numbered  consecutively  to 
correspond  with  the  entry  of  the  sums  in  the  account. 

LXXIV.  Payments  of  £.2  and  upwards  are  to  be 
supported  by  a stamped  receipt,  wdxich  is  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  party  receiving  payment. 

LXXV.  In  cases  where  the  party  paid  is  unable  to 
sign  his  name  to  the  receipt,  his  mark  must  be  wit- 
nessed by  a third  person,  whose  signature  is  to  appear 
upon  the  voucher. 

LXX VI.  Receipt  forms  to  serve  as  vouchers  for 
small  payments  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  on 
application,  but  these  forms  are  not  to  be  used  in  cases 
where  various  ai-ticles  are  purchased,  for  which  “ shop 
bills  ” in  detail,  properly  receipted,  are  to  be  procured. 

LXXVII.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  salaries  sanc- 
tioned for  monitox-s  in  district  model  schools  : — 

Males.  Females. 

1st  Year,  . . £6  I 1st  Year,  . . £C 

2nd  „ 8 2nd  ,,  . . 8 

3rd  „ 10  3rd  „ . 10 

4th  ,,  . 12  | 4th  „ . 12 

LXXVIII.  The  Inspector  is  to  transmit  to  the 
office  within  one  week  after  the  end  of  each  month  a 
return  of  the  monitoi-s  employed  in  the  male,  female, 
and  infant  schools.  When  male  and  female  monitoi-s 
are  recognised,  one  return  is  to  be  used  for  both,  which 
is  to  be  signed  by  the  master  and  mistresses,  and  by 
the  Inspector. 

LXXIX.  The  return  is  not  to  include  the  name  of 
any  monitor  the  approval  of  whose  appointment  by 
the  Commissioners  has  not  been  notified  to  the  In- 
spector from  the  office. 

LXXX.  Should  a monitor  be  unavoidably  absent 
through  illness,  a substitute  may  be  appointed  at  a 
salai-y  of  a monitor  of  the  first  year,  but  the  Inspector 
is  not  to  continue  to  return  the  name  of  such  substitute- 
monitor  for  payment  for  a longer  period  than  two 
months  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 


* When  residence  is  granted  to  a teacher  in  addition  to  liis  salary,  that  portion  of  the  district  model  school  occupied 
by  the  teacher  is  chargeable  with  rates.  Dormitories  and  rooms  for  pupil-teachers  and  agricultural  pupils  are  not  rateable, 
bcuool  premises  are  liable  for  one-half  poors’  rate, which  is  recoverable  from  the  landlord. 
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LXXXI.  The  terms  of  service  for — 

Pupil-Teachers  and  Free  Agricultural  Pupils,  . 1 year, 

paying  Agricultural  Pupils,  ....  2 year. 
Male  and  Female  Monitors,  . • • • 4 „ 

The  Inspector  is  not  to  allow  the  name  of  any  party  to 
be  included  in  a return  beyond  the  prescribed  term, 
without  having  first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

LXXXII.  Assistant  masters,  assistant  mistresses, 
pupil-teachers,  and  agricultural  pupils,  in  district 
model  schools,  are  granted  an  allowance  for  travelling 
on  first  joining  the  school,  and  for  going  to  and  re- 
turning  from  their  homes  at  the  midsummer  vacation. 
Pupil-teachers  and  agricultural  pupils  are  also  granted 
travelling  allowance  on  leaving  the  school  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term. 

' allowance  is  granted  for  any  distance  less  than 
ten  miles. 

The  Inspector  is  to  forward  to  the  office  the  account 
of  such  expenses,  receipted  by  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  certified  by  himself. 

LXXXIII.  The  Inspector  is  to  transmit  to  the 
office  upon  the  30th  June,  and  31st  December,  in 
each  year,  a return  setting  forth  the  additions  made  to 
the  furniture,  &c.,  during  the  preceeding  six  months, 


made  out  on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose.  The 
return  is  to  be  a copy  of  the  register  of  the  additions 
in  the  inventory  kept  at  the  school,  which  are  to  be 
carefully  noted  as  they  occur.  Should  no  changes 
have  occurred,  a Nil  return  is  to  be  forwarded,  signed 
by  the  Inspector. 

LXXXIV.  As  the  imprest  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
spector is  only  intended  for  petty  expenses,  a requi- 
sition is  to  be  forwarded  with  each  quarterly  account, 
stating  in  detail  the  articles  (hardware,  furniture, 
house-linen,  &c.)  required;  particularizing  those  re- 
quired to  replace  what  have  been  worn  out  from  what 
have  not  previously  been  in  the  school. 

LXXXV.  The  following  forms  will  be  supplied  to 
Inspectors,  on  application  being  made  to  the  office. 
All  accounts  and  returns,  &c.,  to  be  furnished  upon  the 
office  forms : — 

Forms  for  Quarterly  Accounts,  originals  and  duplicates. 

„ Monthly  Boarding  Accounts. 

„ „ Accounts — Monitors’  Salaries. 

„ Allowances  for  Travelling 

„ Recommending  Appointments. 

„ Requisitions. 

„ Inventory  of  Furniture. 

„ Vouchers. 
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Appendix  No.  V. 

Memorandum  as  to  Inconveniences  arising  out  of  the  Use  of  Different  Editions  of  the  Same 
Book  in  the  Same  Class. 
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[See  question  1485,  p.  63— Mr.  Keenan’s  Evidence.] 


Immediate. 


Education  Office,  20th  March,  1868. 

Sik, — You  are  requested  to  report  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  you  found 
pupils  of  the  same  draft  using  different  editions  of 
the  lesson-book  of  their  class. 

In  each  case  you  are  to  state  the  number  of  pupils 


in  the  draft,  the  dates  and  numbers  of  the  several 
editions  in  use  by  the  pupils,  the  extent  of  the  incon- 
venience of  the  arrangement  to  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  the  cause  of  such  arrangement. 

We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed.)  James  Kelly,  1 c, 

William  H.  Newell,}  Secretanos' 


Abstract  of  Replies  to  Lesson-Book  Circular. 


1.  J.  Barrett,  . 

2.  C.  W.  Dugan, 

3.  W.  Bole, 

4.  D.  M.  Wilson, 

5.  J.  Kealy, 

6.  R.  Nesbitt,  . 

7.  R.  Irwine,  . 

8.  T.  MTlroy, . 

9.  J.  Molloy,  . 

10.  J.  Macdonnell, 

11.  D.  J.  Roantree, 
Inspector,  . 

12.  R.  Robinson, 

13. W.  Ilealy,  . 

14.  S.  Adair, 

15.  J.  Morelt, 

16.  A.  T.  Osborne, 

17.  W.  Kennedy, 

18.  F.  Eardly,  . 

19.  D.  C.  Porter, 

20.  J.  E Wood, 

21.  W.  A.  Donovan 

22.  J.  W.  Rodgers, 

23.  II.  M.  Rodgers, 

24.  A.  J.  Simpson, 

25.  E.  MacCrcanor, 

26.  W.  Nicholls, 

27.  J.  M‘Sweeny, 

28.  J.  Bradford, 

29.  E.  A.  Conwell, 
39.  E.  Sheehy,  . 

31.  M.  Molony, 

32.  A.  Cowley,  . 

33  H.  L.  D’Arcy, 


Letterkenny, 
Londonderry, 
Coleraine, 
Ballymena 
Donegal, 
Strabane, 
Magbera, 
Belfast,  North, 
Belfast,  South, 
Newtownards, 

Lurgan, 

Sligo,  . 
Enniskillen,  . 
Omagh, 
Dungannon,  . 
Armagh, 
Downpatrick, 
Monaghan,  . 
Newry, 

Ballina, 
Swineford, 
Boyle,  . 

Bailieboro’, 
Drogheda, 
Westport, 
Roscommon, 
gford, 
Trim,  . 
Dublin,  North. 
Ballinamore, 
Tuam,  . 
Mullingar,  . 


Not  noted, 

Noted  for  21  schools; 
Not  noted, 

Ditto,  . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Not  up, 

Not  noted, 

Ditto, 

Not  up, 

Not  noted, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Noted  for  71  sc 
Not  noted, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Not  great. 

| Serious. 

Ditto. 
Very  great. 
N ot  great. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

I Not  serious. 


Very  slight. 
Considerable. 
Not  great. 

Not  great. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Serious. 
Considerable. 
Not  great. 

Ditto. 

Serious. 

Not  great. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I Very  little. 

| Great. 

Ditto. 

I Not  great. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Abstract  of  Replies  to  Lesson-Book  Circular— continue  l 


I upector. 

Inspection  District. 

Number  of  cases  where  Pupils  of  the  same 
draft  used  different  Editions. 

Extent  of  inconvenience 
caused  thereby. 

34.  J.  Gordon,  . 

35.  G.  T.  O’Neill.  . 

36.  S.  Brown,  . 

37.  G.  R.  O’Galligan, 

38.  F.  F.  O’Carroll.  . 

39.  M.  Coyle,  . 

40.  B.  MacSlieehy,  . 

4 1 . C.  Graham,  . 

42.  W.  Stapleton, 

43.  M.  Lawler,  . 

44.  W.  Molloy, 

45.  D.  O’Driscoll, 

46.  J.  Browne,  . 

47.  L.  Ilarkin,  . 

48.  C.  Mahony, 

49.  Vacant, 

50.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  . 

51.  It.  Potterton, 

52.  J.  Hanlon,  . 

53.  J.  O’Hara,  . 

54.  J.  C.  Lane,  . 

55.  T.  K.  Strong, 

56.  C.  W.  Bateman,  . 

57.  T.  Macnamara,  . 

58.  M.  Seymour, 

5!).  P.  Connellan, 

60.  J.  Gillie, 

Ballinasloe,  . 
Parsonstown, 

Naas,  .... 
Dublin,  South, 

Carlow, 

Wicklow, 

Portarlington, 

Thurles, 

Athy,  .... 

Ennis 

Tipperary, 

Kilkenny, 

Youghal, 

Enniscortliy, 

Limerick, 

Newcastle,  West,  . 
Clonmel, 

Tralee, 

Maeroom,  . 

Mallow, 

Killarncy, 

Bantry, 

Dunmanway, 

Cork,  .... 

Not  noted, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Noted  for  .1 1 schools, 

Not  noted, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto,  ...... 

Not  noted, 

Ditto,  . . 

Ditto, 

Ditto,  

Ditto, 

Ditto,  

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Noted  for  10  schools — 11 6 cases, 

Not  noted, 

Ditto, 

Not  great. 

Ditto. 

•Serious. 

Considerable. 

Not  great. 

Very  great. 
Considerable. 

Not  great. 

Very  great. 

No  inconvenience. 
Not  great. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Very  little. 

A positive  advantage. 

Not  great. 

Ditto. 

Serious. 

Considerable. 

Not  much. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Considerable. 

Not  great. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Of  the  fifty-six  replies  reeeivci 

only  three  show  that  any  not 

s were  taken  by  the  Inspectors ; but  the  cases 

observed  have  in  all  districts 

ive<l  f: 


Note. 

m the  District  Inspectors,  the  chief  evils  resulting  from  the  u 
n of  home  lessons  can  be  carried  out. 


! Of  Vi 


IS  editions  are  given  thus — 


hero  is  difficulty  in  conducting  collective  class  lessons, 
lie  examination  of  the  children  in  classes,  on  the  lesson-books,  is  impeded, 
he  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  examination  is  made  more  troublesome, 
he  lessons  which  arc  not  common  to  all  the  editions  will  frequently  be  omitted  altogether. 

erba  alterations  (often  very  needless)  in  the  same  lesson  prevent  the  teacher  observing  whether  reading  is  accurate, 
pprehensions  of  further  alterations  in  last  edition  often  prevents  purchases, 
difficulties  according  to  most  of  the  Inspectors  appear  to  be  rapidly  passing  away, 
jraham,  District  41,  says,  “The  teachers  cheerfully  submit  to  the  inconvenience.” 

Mahoney,  District  48,  considers  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  different  editions  of  the  same  book  in  use  in  the  same 


Appendix  No.  VI. 

Circular  Letter  explanatory  of  the  Nature  of  School  Organization,  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Organizers  and  Inspectors  in  relation  to  it. 


[See  question  1 647,  page  ) 

1.  The  objects  which  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  have  had  in  view,  in  establishing  the  staff 
of  organizers,  are  two-fold,  viz.  : — 

A.  To  bring  National  schools  into  a state  of 

efficiency. 

B.  To  diffuse  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  country 

a knowledge  of  schoolmastership  in  all  its 
practical  bearings,  and  also  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  science  of  education. 

2.  To  carry  out  the  first  great  object  (1.  A)  the  or- 
ganizers will  devote  themselves,  during  their  stay  in 
a school,  to  the  following,  as  the  main  part  of  their 
duties  : 

3.  To  secure  a regular  and  proper  ventilation  of  the 
school-room. 

4.  To  improve  the  lighting  of  the  school-room,  if 
necessary. 

5.  To  make  suitable  arrangements  as  to  the  play- 
ground and  out-offices. 

6.  To  make  every  available  use  of  the  walls  ; to  pro- 
vide tablet  rails,  &c. 

7.  To  arrange  maps,  charts,  and  tablets,  and  show 
how  they  can  be  most  profitably  used. 

8.  To  provide  black  boards,  easels,  pointers,  arith- 
meticons,  &c.,  and  instinct  the  teachers  as  to  their 

9.  To  see  that  a sufficient  number  of  desks  is  pro- 
vided ; that  they  are  properly  .arranged  and  fixed  on 
the  floor ; that  provision  is  made  for  holding  the  slates  ; 


'2 — Mr.  Keenan’s  evidence.] 

and  that  the  business  legitimate  to  the  desks  is  regu 
larly  carried  on. 

10.  To  secure  sufficient  space  for  the  drafts  ; to  de- 
note them  by  suitable  marks  on  the  floor ; and  to 
arrange  the  business  proper  to  the  drafts. 

11.  To  classify  the  pupils,  and  divide  them  into 
convenient  divisions  and  drafts. 

12.  To  make  out  a time-table  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school,  and  to  test  its  judiciousness,  by 
experiment,  for  a number  of  days  before  recommend- 
ing its  adoption  to  the  manager. 

13.  To  see  that  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  teacher, 
understand  the  arrangements  indicated  in  the  time- 
table. 

14.  To  establish  a sound  system  of  monitorial  in- 
struction ; to  see  that  the  members  of  the  monitor  class 
are  judiciously  selected ; that  they  are  sufficiently  ma- 
ture and  intelligent  for  their  duties ; that  their  employ- 
ment as  monitors  does  not  interfere  with  their  business 
as  pupils  ; that  they  be  required  to  teach  those  subjects 
only  which  they  are  competent  to  teach ; that  they  re- 
ceive special  instruction  from  the  teachers  in  lieu  of 
the  time  .spent  by  them  in  teaching  ; that  the  business 
arranged  for  their  special  instruction  is  regularly  con- 
ducted ; that  they  are  instructed  in  the  ait  of  teaching ; 
that  they  are  taught  to  prepare  notes  of  the  lessons 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  teach ; that  they 
know  their  duties  prospectively ; that  they  teach  the 
same  set  of  children  from  day  to  day  for  an  assigned 
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time ; that  their  teaching  is  effective ; that  the  pupils 
have  sufficient  respect  for  them,  and  confidence  in  their 
abilities ; that  such  arrangements  are  made  as  to  satisfy 
the  parents  of  pupils  and  monitors  with  the  monitorial 
system,  and  that  the  teacher  is  duly  prepared  to  control 
and  prepare  the  monitors  for  their  duties. 

15.  Whilst  monitorial  instruction,  judiciously  and 
moderately  employed,  is  encouraged,  the  organizers  are 
to  see  that  all  the  essentials  of  the  education  of  a child 
are  looked  after  and  cared  for  by  the  teacher  himself 
and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  almost  constantly  employed 
in  the  actual  teaching  of  class  after  class,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  exercises  an  active  superintendence  over 
all  the  simultaneous  operations  of  his  school. 

16.  To  establish  a system  of  home  lessons;  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  regular  announcement  day  after 
day ; to  see  that  they  are  properly  heard ; that  the  an- 
swering of  the  pupils  is  in  some  form  noted ; and  that 
the  general  order  of  such  lessons  be  kept  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  ordinary  teaching  pursued  in  the 
school. 

17.  To  arrange  for  the  regular  recapitulation  or  re- 
petition of  the  home  and  other  lessons. 

18.  To  make  arrangements  that  the  parents  may  be 
occasionally  informed  as  to  the  attention  of  the  children 
to  the  home  lessons  and  general  business  of  the  school. 

19.  To  exemplify  before  the  teacher  the  different 

methods  of  teaching,  and  to  cause  him  in  turn  to  prac- 
tise the  same.  1 

20.  To  see  that  he  prepares  “notes  of  lessons”  in 
proper  form,  on  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the 
school,  and  that  he  teaches  the  various  lessons  in  con- 
formity with  the  notes  so  prepared. 

21.  To  effect  as  much  improvement  as  possible  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  dictation, 
geography,  drawing,  &c.,  and  particularly  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  First  Book. 

22.  To  see  that  the  teacher  gives  clear  evidence  that 
lie  prepares  himself  beforehand/or  the  work  of  each  day , 
not  only  in  the  notes  of  the  lessons  which  he  is  to 
teach  but  also  in  the  general  business,  including  the 
simplest  mechanical  details  of  his  school. 

23  To  drill  the  children,  put  them  through  the 
simple  marching  exercises,  establish  order  and  discip- 
lme,  and  train  the  teacher  to  continue  the  same  course 
ot  anil  and  discipline  so  established. 

2,4'JTo*ee,tlla,t  the  business  of  the  school  is  con- 
ducted with  the  least  noise  possible. 

2f ' To  establish  a system  of  punishment  for  badly 
conducted  children,  and  to  introduce  a system  of  ernu- 
■ation  ot  reward,  to  promote  good  conduct. 

ill  :°,lmpr0Ve  the  manners  of  the  children,  and  to 
see  tnat  there  is  a daily  inspection  as  to  cleanliness, 

T°  see  that  the  children  are  provided  with  the 

Se  Sb°°kiS  f°r  h°T  Study’  and  that  a sufficient 

*S-d  an  ample  supply  of  school  materials 
and  reqmsites  are  furnished. 

“ “>  “»i”g  «f  tie  tolls  with  all 

SKfi*  i*0  r "de  a “i””* skte . t»  ™t 

3 show  tl„  teaoker  holt  to  keep  tie  school  accounts, 

to  ™e  sotoH  or  tolls  to  be  kept. 

A T 10  “OP*  measures  towards  improvins  the  at 
to  ntto,,”.?1'  Peotieularly  with  ^efbrenee 

‘’I'^uality  m the  morning. 

into  a Sol J,1G  °rgTr  “,*>  lead  teacher 
espcciallv  th!b  TanCf  °f,the  ru,es  of  tlie  Board,  but 
Po|  a!!i’  *5*  practical  rules  for  teachers. 

decided  that CT?0I1C?  f Nati°nal  Education  have 
the  m-murr  * National  school  can  be  organized  until 
services  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 

liimself  and  S'an!!er  ’ a?d  even  after  so  expressing 
cperationslnhkTl^T^^6  °rganizer  to  commence 
that  he  ii  nnl^  Iu  ^ 1S  t0  be  distinctly  understood 
thealtUr  b°Und  t0  car,7  out  the  plans  or  to  eflect 
® alteiatmns  suggested  by  the  organizer. 

^ools  onlv  fnf  Ct°rS  .Sb0uld  ^mrefore  select  those 

are  likely  l ^ managers  of  whicli 

the  organizers.  h b * kmd  and  C0-°Pel'ative  spirit  to 
S3'  B*re  “ “l!ho°1  “»  lo  organized,  the  manager 
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‘ “ffimont  oalnstoek  for  tie  use  of  the  Arreanm, 
children  attending  it.  As  already  announced  to  the  No.  6. 
Inspectors,  the  Commissioners,  „„  the  recommendation  — 
of  the  Head  or  District  Inspector  or  tlie  oiganizer 
mil  make  a small  grant  of  charts,  black-boards,  easels, 
pointers,  Ac  proportioned  according  to  the  wants  and 
attendance  of  the  school,  not  exceeding,  however  excent 
m special  cases,  the  value  of  Co  1 

, When  an  organizer  enters  a school  he  is  care- 
fully to  observe  the  methods  of  teaching  pursued  bv 
teachers  and  monitors,  the  order,  discipline,  arrange- 
ments, and  general  organization  of  the  school ; and  he 
is  afterwards  to  report,  on  a form  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  the  exact  state  in  which  he  finds  the  school  in 
all  tli*  respects.  This  report  is  called  the  Prelimi- 
n,mj  Report,  somewhat  altered  from  the  preliminary 
report  accompanying  this.  J 

35.  When  an  organizer  has  completed  the  organism 
tion  of  a school,  he  is  to  make  a report  of  the  order 
discipline,  system,  Ac.,  established  by  him;  to  detail 
the  exact  state  in  which  he  leaves  the  school ; and 
to  record  the  general  results  of  the  organization.  This 
report  is  cdled  the  Final  Report,  somewhat  altered 
nom  the  final  report  accompanying  this. 

36.  The  organizer  is  then  to  forward  the  two  reports 
just  referred  to  to  the  Inspector  of  the  district  in  winch 
the  school  is  situated. 

37.  After  a period  of  not  less  than  three  weeks  and 
not  more  than  six  weeks,  from  the  completion  of  the 
organization  of  the  school,  the  Inspector  of  the  district 
is  to  inspect  the  school,  with  a special  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  effectiveness  of  the  organization,  and  of 
examining  and  checking  in  detail  all  the  points  and 
statements  contained  in  the  organizer’s  final  report. 

38  The  District  Inspector  is  then  to  forward  this 
report,  along  with  the  organizer’s  preliminary  and 
final  reports,  to  the  Head  Inspector  of  the  district, 
who  wdl  afterwards  transmit  them  to  this  office 

39  During  the  time  that  a school  is  under  organiza- 

tion the  Inspector  is  not  to  make  a formal  inspection 
ot  it,  nor  sooner  after  the  organization  is  completed 
than  the  tune  mentioned  in  paragraph  37 ; and  it  is 
the  express  wish  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  em- 
ployment of  an  organizer  in  a district  may  interfere  as 
little  asjyossible  with  the  usual  and  regular  business  of 
inspection.  J 

40.  It  is  however,  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
Inspector  should  make  as  many  incidental  visits  as 
possible  to  a school  under  organization,  to  see  that  the 
work  is  proceeding  with  regularity  and  vigour ; to  con- 
fer with  the  managers,  and  stimulate  them  to  a hearty 
co-operation  with  the  organizers ; to  assist  in  removing 
local  difficulties  or  impediments,  and  to  extend,  as 
muefi  as  lies  m his  power,  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
National  system  from  the  operations  of  the  organizers 

41.  No  organizer  should  for  the  present  be  sent  to 
any  place  where  there  are  not,  at  least,  four  National 
schools  within  a circuit  of  three  miles  from  it,  the 
managers  of  which  are  desirous  that  their  schools  may 
receive  the  advantages  of  organization. 

42  No  less  than  four,  or  more  than  eight,  schools 
are  tor  the  present  to  be  organized  by  the  same  or- 
ganizer m any  particular  locality. 

43.  As  a general  rule,  the  time  spent  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a school  is  not  to  exceed  a fortnight  • but  the 
organizer  is  to  return  for  a day  or  two,  if  necessary 
before  he  leaves  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  to  observe  the  results  of  the  organization,  and 
give  such  further  instruction  to  teachers  and  monitors 
as  the  state  of  the  school  may  at  the  time  suggest  as 
necessary  and  important. 

The  two  weeks  which  may  be  spent  by  an  or- 
ganizer in  a school  are  not  to  be  consecutive  ; a week 
in  all  cases,  is  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  organization.  For  instance,  where  four 
schools,  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  to  be  organized,  the  following 
may  be  the  order  of  organization 


Fust  week, 
Next  week, 
Next  week, 
Next  week, 


Next  week, 
Next  week, 
Next  week, 
Next  week, 


C 
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45.  The  second  great  object  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  have  had  in  view  in 
establishing  the  staff  of  organizers,  as  already  stated 
in  paragraph  1 B,  is  “ to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  school- 
mastership  in  all  its.  practical  bearings,  and  also  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  science  of  education  amongst 
“ the  teachers  of  the  country.” 

46.  To  carry  out  this  great  object  each  organizer 
will  deliver  a course  of  lectures  to  the  teachers  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  upon  method,  order,  discipline,  school  ac- 
counts, employment  of  monitors,  construction  of  time- 
tables, arrangement  of  school  furniture,  use  of  charts, 
tablets,  and  apparatus,  industrial  education,  and;  upon 
organization  generally. 

47.  These  lectures' will  take  place  on  Saturdays,  at 
whatever  hour  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  organi- 
zers and  the  teachers. 

48.  The  District  Inspector  is  to  invite  all  teachers 
living  within  a reasonable  walking  distance — four  or 
five  miles — to  those  lectures ; and  whilst  attendance  is, 
under  no  circumstances,  to  be  considered  as  compul- 
sory, it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Commissioners 
will  regard  with  satisfaction  the  conduct  of  those 
teachers  who  attend  the  instructions. 

49.  None  but  schoolmasters  and  monitors  in  their 
fourth  year,  are  to  attend  the  lectures  of  male  organi- 
zers, and  none  are  to  attend  the  instructions  of  the 
female  organizers  but  schoolmistresses  and  monitresses 
in  their  fourth  year. 

50.  Teachers,  whether  trained  or  not,  are  eligible 
for  admission  into  the  organizer’s  classes  ; for  it  is 
hoped  that  both  the  trained  and  the  untrained  will  de- 
rive such  advantage  from  the  instructions  as  to  qualify 
them  the  better  for  a skilful  and  efficient  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

51.  The  organizers  will  keep  a roll  of  the  attendance 
of  the  teachers,  and  submit  it  at  the  end  of  the  course 
of  instruction  to  the  District  Inspector. 

52.  The  organizers  will  require  the  teachers  who 
may  attend  to  take  such  notes  during  each  lecture  as 
will  enable  them  to  write  out  an  abstract  of  it  before 
the  day  for  the  following  lecture  ; those  abstracts  and 
whatever  other  written  exercises  the  organizers  may 
require  the  teachers  to  prepare  for  them  are  to  be  ex- 
amined and  noted  by  the  organizer,  and  submitted 
from  time  to  time  to  the  District  or  Head  Inspector, 
to  be  afterwards,  however,  in  the  corrected  state,  re- 
turned to  the  teacher. 

53.  A statement  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  each 
course  of  lectures  by  the  organizers,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Inspectors  and  Commissioners,  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  by  each  of  the  teachers  to  their  instructions, 
and  of  the  proficiency  which  each  of  them  shall  have 
made. 

54.  As  the  duties  of  an  organizer,  when  organizing 
a school,  will  be  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
much  more  in  reference  to  methods  of  teaching,  than 
exemplifying  and  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  in- 
structions contained  in  his  lectures,  no  school  can  be 
organized,  the  teacher  of  which  does  not  attend,  or 
shall  not  have  attended,  a course  of  lectures  either 
from  him  or  some  other  organizer. 

55.  The  Commissioners  desire  that  the  Inspectors 
should  devote  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  the  ai- 
rangement  and  superintendence  of  those  weekly  meet- 
ings ; and  they  also  desire  that  the  Inspectors  should 
sustain  and  encourage  the  oiganizers  on  those  occa- 
sions, uphold  their  authority,  give  weight  to  then- 
position,  and  contribute  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  their  success. 

56.  Before  an  organizer  commences  operations  in  a 


locality,  the  Inspector  should  have  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  managers  and  teachers  completed  as 
to  the  schools  to  be  organized  and  the  teachers  who  are 
to  form  the  Saturday  class  for  practical  instruction. 

57.  Whenever  a District  Inspector  feels  that  the 
services  of  an  organizer  are  required  for  any  particular 
group  of  his  schools,  all  the  conditions  already  an- 
nounced being  either  fully  complied  with,  or  in  a fair 
way  of  being  so,  he  is  to  communicate  with  this  office 
giving  infox-mation  on- the  following  points  : — 

(a)  As  to  the  centre  which  he  proposes  for  the  resi- 

dence of  the  organizer,  selecting,  of  course  no 
place  in  which  a suitable  lodging  cannot  be  pro- 
cured for  him  and  his  family. 

(b)  As  to  the  schools  which  he  recommends  for  or- 

ganization and  the  distance  of  each  from  the 
proposed  residence  of  the  organizer. 

(c)  As  to  the  number  of  teachers  who  would  likely 

attend  the  lectures  of  the  organizer  upon  Satur- 
days. 

58.  Each  District  Inspector  is  requested  to  inform 
this  office,  within  a week  after  the  receipt  of  this  cir- 
cular letter,  upon  the  points  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph. 

59.  The  office,  on  receipt  of  those  commuxxications, 
will  advise  them  to  the  Head  Inspector,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  select  the  schools  proposed  to  be  organized, 
to  instruct  the  organizei-s  as  to  the  schools  assigned 
them,  and  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  orga- 
nization, and  immediately  to  advise  the  office  as  to  the 
steps  thus  taken. 

60.  In  order  to  place  the  object  and  details  of  the 
system  of  organization,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it 
is  worked,  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  before  the 
Inspectors,  the  Commissionei-s  append  printed  copies 
of  the  reports  referred  to  in  paragraphs  34  and  35. 
These  reports,  printed  verbatim  from  the  copies  fur- 
nished by  the  organizer,  are  selected  principally  be- 
cause the  school  to  which  they  refer,  from  being  one 
of  the  worst  town  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board, 
has  become,  since  its  organization,  distinguished  for 
the  neatness  and  completeness  of  its  arrangements,  and 
the  general  excellence  of  the  order,  discipline,  and 
methods  of  teaching  pursued  in  it.  The  Inspectors 
should  peruse  these  reports  carefully,  inasmuch  as  they 
exhibit,  with  considerable  precision,  the  chief  points 
and  details  in  the  oi-ganization  of  a school. 

61.  The  District  Inspectors  are  i-equested  to  circu- 
late, as  extensively  as  possible,  amongst  managers, 
teachers,  and  the  public  genex-ally,  information  as  to 
the  object,  scope,  and  leading  features  of  oi-ganization ; 
to  let  managers  understand  that  the  presence  of  an 
organizer  in  their  schools  neither  affects  their  privi- 
leges, nor  interferes  with  their  functions ; to  inform 
teachers  that  organization  is  intended  to  diminish  in 
no  way  their  authority  in  their  schools,  or  to  degrade 
them  in  the  estimation  of  their  pupils  or  the  parents ; 
to  acquaint  all  classes  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  people,  that  an  organizer  has  nothing  whatever  to 
say  or  do  in  relation  to  the  arrangements  for  religious 
instruction  ; that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  measures  now  taken  by  them 
for  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  managers,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
teachers,  by  rendering  them  more  skilful  servants  of  the 
public,  and  to  realize  what  the  Board  have  long  desired 
to  attain,  a scheme  of  organization  which,  by  combining 
all  that  educationists  approve  in  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion and  commend  in  school  keeping,  will  give  a dis- 
tinctive stamp  and  uniform  character  to  the  schools  con- 
ducted on  the  National  system. 
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Return  showing  the  Amount  of  Gratuities  awarded  for  Training  Monitors  beyond  their  usual  period  of 
service,  for  the' years  1861  to  year  1866,  inclusive. 

[See  Question  1999,  page  87 — Mr.  Keenan’s  Evidence.] 


Appendix, 
No.  7- 


Appendix  No.  VIII. 

Estimate  and  Expenditure,  Year  ended  the  31st  March,  1867. 

[See  Question  3069,  page  141— Mr.  Kelly’s  Evidence.] 
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No.  0. 

— Extracts  from  Reports  of  Inspectors,  for  year  1866,  on  the  state  of  the  National  School-houses 
in  their  respective  Districts. 

[See  Question  10861,  p.  439  -Mr.  Kavanagli’s  Evidence.] 


Mr.  Connellan,  Letterkenny  District,  states  that: — 
“ During  the  winter  months,  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the 
district  are  over- crowded.” 

Mr.  Brown , Ballymena  District,  states  that : — “ In  about 
one- fourth  of  the  schools  the  accommodation  is  indifferent 
and  inadequate.” 

Mr.  Wood,  says  that — “ Of  70  non-vested  schools  in  the 
Donegal  District,  12  are  very  bad.” 

Mr.  Molony,  Sligo  District,  states  that — “ Of  100  schools 
in  his  charge,  30  are  bad,  as  regards  space  and  other  essential 
particulars." 

Mr.  Jlcuhj,  writing  of  the  Enniskillen  District,  says — 
“ Viewed  as  a whole,  the  school-houses  in  the  district  afford 
rather  indifferent  accommodation,  at  least  30  per  cent,  of 
them  are  so  unsuitable,  that  if  a reasonable  prospect  existed 
that  better  could  be  provided,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  Board’s  grants.  Unfortunately,  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, as  a body,  are  opposed  to  our  schools,  hence,  in  many 
cases,  poor  cabins  arc  the  only  resource,  unless  the  people 
are  left  without  the  means  of  education.” 

Mr.  Eardley,  Monaghan  District,  states — “ In  a few  in- 
stances the  school-houses  are  mere  cabins,  badly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  not  originally  intended  for  school  purposes,  and 
unsuitable  in  every  respect.” 

Mr.  O’Hara,  Ballina  District,  states — “ In  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  schools,  the  accommodation  is  still  of  an  in- 
ferior description.” 

Mr. W.  Rodgers,  Boyle  District,  states — “Many  of  the 
school -rooms  are  defective  as  to  draft — space,  light,  and  ven- 
tilation.” 

Mr.  II.  W.  M.  Rodgers , Cavan  District,  states — “ That 
in  a few  of  the  schools  the  accommodation  is  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory.” 

Mr.  MacCreanor  states,  of  the  schools  in  the  Drogheda 
District,  that  “ four  of  the  rooms  are  very  ill  suited  for 
school  purposes,  and  four  others  stand  greatly  in  need  of 
alteration.” 

Mr.  Seymour,  Westport  District,  in  which  42  per  cent,  of 
its  88  schools  arc  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  says  “ that 
1 5 of  the  88  are  either  indifferent  or  wholly  bad,  some  of 
them  are  necessarily  tolerated  from  their  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  remainder  are  partially  inoperative, 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  grants,  to  which  they  arc 
frequently  liable.” 

Mr.  M‘ Sweeny,  Roscommon  District,  states,  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  43  of  his  112  school  apartments 
“ is  inadequate  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  arc  a 
great  many  schools  in  which  the  furniture  is  poor  and  old, 
and  few  ready  to  repair,  except  the  teachers,  whose  means 
are  heavily  taxed  by  their  own  personal  wants.” 

Mr.  Bradford,  Longford  District,  states — “ Many  of  the 
school-houses  are  thatched  cabins  with  clay  floors,  and  win- 
dows not  sufficiently  high  for  proper  ventilation  or  light ; 
the  rooms  too  small  for  the  attendance  several  months  in  the 
year,  the  furniture  not  of  a proper  description,  and  the  desks 
such  as  to  delay  the  children’s  progress  in  learning  to  write.” 

Mr.  Currie,  Ballinamore  District,  states — “ The  chief  de- 
fects in  the  school  buildings  throughout  this  district  appear 
to  me  to  be  exactly  those  that  characterize  the  dwellings  of 
the  humbler  classes  generally,  seeing  they  are  defective  in 
breathing  space,  and  in  the  arrangements  for  the  proper 
ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  of  the  apartment.” 

Mr.  Gordon,  Ttiam  District,  states — “The  accommoda- 
tion in  many  of  the  non-vested  schools,  both  in  the  town 
and  m the  rural  sections,  is  very  fair.  The  houses,  many  of 
them,  have  been  altered  from  dwelling-houses,  and  are  very 
unlike  what  roomy,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated  school- 
rooms ought  to  be.  In  winter,  when  the  attendance,  espe- 
cially at  the  rural  schools,  is  at  a maximum,  many  of  the 
schools  are  so  much  overcrowded,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
almost  impossible  for  much  effectual  work  to  be  done  in 
them.  Most  of  the  non-vested  schools  are  quite  too  small 
and  ill  adapted  to  school  purposes,  both  from  deficient  light 


in  winter,  and  the  want  of  suitable  accommodation  either  in 
floor  or  in  desks.” 

Mr.  O'Neill,  Ballinasloe  District,  states — “ In  ei^ht  or 
ten  cases  the  floor  space  is  insufficient  for  the  average  atten- 
dance. In  three  or  four  cases  the  houses  are  not  suitable 
being  thatched  cabins  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  originally 
built  without  any  special  adaptation  to  the  purposes°which 
they  now  serve.” 

Mr.  O' Carroll,  South  Dublin  District,  states — “In  manv 
cases  the  accommodation  is  very  bad,  viz.,  the  James’s- street 
male  school  and  infant  schools  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  an 
old  private  house,  totally  unsuitable  to  school  purposes,  very 
deficient  in  ventilation  and  in  fitting  up,  and  altogether  too 
small  for  the  attendance.  The  J ohn-stroet  female  and  infant 
schools  are  not  calculated  to  accommodate  one-half  of  the 
children  who  assemble  there.  The  side  walls  are  only  about 
five  feet  high — about  100  in  a room  not  fit  for  fifty.  Dol- 
phin’s-barn  school  is  held  in  a house  also  most  unhealthy  and 
unsuitable,  all  full  of  draughts.  The  two  former  teachers 
young  women,  died,  as  I am  informed,  while  in  charge  of  it, 
and  I fear  the  unhealthy  house  contributed  to  their  untimely 
death.  Rathfarnham  National  School  is  a ruin.  The  St. 
Michael  and  John’s  female  schools  are  held  in  an  old  ruinous 
store,  over  a lard  and  bacon  factory,  beside  unwholesome 
yards,  and  the  majority  of  the  National  schools  of  the  city 
have  no  playgrounds.” 

Mr.  Coyle,  Carlow  District,  states — “The  playgrounds, 
where  there  are  any  at  all,  are  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
many  cases  therearenone,thehousebeingbesideayard  or  lane.” 
Mr.  MacSheehy,  Bray  District,  states — “In  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  district,  and  in  some  localities  of  county 
Wexford  that  are  not  mountainous,  very  indifferent  school- 
houses  are  to  be  met  with  as  before,  and  the  want  of  resi- 
dences for  the  teachers  is  still  too  general." 

Mr.  Cowley  states,  of  the  Gort  District,  that  “ in  some  few 
of  the  non-vested  schools,  the  accommodation  is  inadequate.” 
Mr.  Lawler  says — “ That  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  in 
the  Thurles  District,  a few  of  the  school-rooms  are  too  small 
for  the  attendance.” 

Mr.  W.  R.  Molloy,  of  the  Athy  District,  states  “ that  five 
of  the  non-vested  schools  are  defective,  as  regards  the  nature 
and  amount  of  accommodation.” 

Mr.  Barret,  describing  the  school-houses  in  the  Ennis 
District,  says-  “ The  majority  of  them  are  thatched  and  of 
an  inferior  description  ; and  in  much  the  greater  number  of 
the  school-houses  the  accommodation  is  sadly  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  pupils  who  attend.” 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  in  the  Tipperary  District— “ In  a 
few  cases,  the  houses  are  neither  adequate  to  the  attend- 
ance, nor  otherwise  suitable ; four  of  these  are  miserable 
cabins,  deficient  in  desk  and  class  space,  as  well  as  in  the 
means  of  light  and  ventilation.” 

Mr.  Dugan  says  that,  in  the  Enniscorthy  District,  “ a 
large  number  of  the  schools  have  neither  play-grounds  nor 
privies  attached.  I consider  this  latter  a great  want  in- 
deed, and  wherever  it  exists  that  it  should  render  the  school 
ineligible  for  aid  from  the  Board.” 

Mr.  Potterton,  writing  of  the  Limerick  District,  states 
that — “ In  far  too  frequent  instances,  houses  of  an  inferior 
character,  and  very  indifferently,  not  to  say  badly,  furnished, 
are  to  be  met  with.” 

Mr.  Hanlon,  of  the  Newcastle,  West,  District,  repeats 
that — “ There  are  sixteen  schools  in  the  district  in  which  the 
accommodation  is  of  an  inferior  description  or  altogether  in- 
sufficient for  the  usual  attendance.” 

Mr.  Macnamara  complains  of  many  of  the  vested  schools 
in  the  Killarney  District,  and  of  the  tardiness  of  the  Board 
of  Works  in  repairing  them. 

Mr.  Iiealy  says  that  “ in  seven  non-vested  schools  in  the 
Bantry  District  the  accommodation  is  bad,  and  in  seven 
more  it  is  very  bad.” 

Mr.  O'Connell  states  “ that  in  eleven  schools  in  the  Dun- 
manway  District  the  accommodation  is  insufficient.” 
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Appendix  No.  X. 

Report  on  Oldcastle  Endowed  Schools,  by  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.  (formerly)  Head  Inspector 
of  Irish  National  Schools,  December  13th,  1853.  r 

[See  Question  10941,  p.  444— Mr.  Kavanagh's  evidence.] 

Education  Office,  December  13th,  1853.  all  local  circumstances  into  account,  at  least  1000 
Gentlemen,— Application  having  been  made  by  children  should  attend  these  schools  during  the  year 
one  of  your  members  (on  behalf  of  the  trustees)  to  the 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  that  one  of  their  U.  Examination  of  Pupils. 

Inspectors  should  examine  the  Oldcastle  Endowed  boys’  school. 

Schools,  I was  instructed  to  undertake  this  duty ; and  On  the  20th  October,  there  were  present  131  boy. 

I have  now  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  of  an  ex-  classed,  thus,  by  the  teacher  • 
animation  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  held  by  me  _ 

and  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  O’Sullivan  (Sub-Inspector),  eading  ^ ook,  . GO  boys, 

on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  20th,  21st,  Sequel,’  . ! ! 7 ” 

and  22nd  October.  <>  3rd  Book,  . . 12  ’’ 

It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  advan-  ” ^ >>  • • 10  .. 

tage  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Naper  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  ” ° ” ' ‘ 13  ” 

Durden,  on  two,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  on  one  Of  these  131  boys,  there  were: 

of  the  days  of  examination  ; and  at  the  request  of  9 able  to  read  4th  Book,  fairly. 

some  of  the  trustees  I beg  to  include  in  my  report  on  3 » Srcl  » tolerably. 

the  present  state  of  the  schools  some  few  suggestions  a ” 5r<l  ” Poorb’- 

towards  then-  improvement,  with  a view  to  render  Grammar— Elements,  . 29 

this  excellent  charity  more  efficient  in  promoting  the  ■.  Parsing,  . . 13 

elevation  of  the  youth  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  Of  these  42  boys,  5 parse  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  14  know 

the  parts  of  speech  pretty  well. 

I.  Statistics  and  Account  Books.  Dictation 13 

The  accounts  of  the  numbers  in  attendance,  and  of  Of  these  13  hoys,  3 wrote  an  easy  sentence  with  tolerable 
the  individual  history  and  proficiency  of  the  boys,  accuracy,  and  3 with  ease  and  correctness, 
although  better  attended  to  lately,  are  in  a most  un-  Geography,  ....  71 

satisfactory  state.  The  school-rolls  are  ill  kept,  and  In  geography  the  answering  of  the  senior  class  was  tolerable, 
are  not  preserved ; the  register  has  scarcely  any  refer-  eXCept  m mathematicaI  geography, 
ence  to  a school,  and  referring  only  to  questions  per-  AritiTm^c ’•  Simnle  Rules  13'  AnswcrinS,Jcr.v  P00r- 

taming  to  the  distribution  of  clothes,  &c.,  would  equally  „ Compound,'’  .'  .'  24 

apply  to  any  institution  where  such  are  given ; and  „ Proportion,  &c.,  . . 12 

the  report  book  of  the  numbers  in  daily  attendance  Answering  of  the  5th  class,  very  bad- 
bears  no  date  for  years,  and  entries  in  it  were  rarely  0f  13,  only  j| right  111  s"btracti’on 


Of  these  131  boys,  there  were: 

9 able  to  read  4th  Book,  fairly. 

8 „ 3rd  „ tolerably. 

8 „ 3rd  „ poorly. 

3 „ 2nd  „ pretty  well. 

Grammar — Elements,  . . 29 

„ Parsing,  . . 13 

Of  these  42  boys,  5 parse  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  14  know 
the  parts  of  speech  pretty  well. 

Dictation,  ....  13 


In  geography  the  answering  of  the  si 


Derivation,  . . 13.  Answering  v 

Arithmetic:  Simple  Rules,  . . “30 

„ Compound,  . . 24 

„ Proportion,  &c.,  . . 12 

Answering  of  the  5th  class,  very  bad — 

Of  13,  only  3 right  in  Notation, 


1842,  Number  present  marked  for  63  days  only. 

1843,  „ „ 45 

1844, 

1845,  » » ‘6  » 

1846,1  “ p“p“’  -J  hand,  and  on  the  whole,  the  style  of 

1847,  ” 1 1 ’ ( penmanship  is  good. 

jgf3'  11  ii  78  „ Geometry,  9 — No  proficiency  made  in  this  branch. 

185o’  Agricultural  Chemistry.  No  proficiency  made— mere  rote 

1851,  „ „ 79  „ learning. 

Scripture  Extracts.  General  answering  very  good. 

Total  for  10  years’ attendance  marked  on  341  days.  , 

Tf  c ,,  x „ 4 lie  summary  of  the  examination  is  this  : the  style 

“ r “V6m8e  of  «l  "“ling  is  bad,  nod  to  fraction  of  children  able  to 


Writing — on  slates, 


„ 9 „ Subtraction, 

i)  6 „ Compound  Multiplication, 

„ C „ Proportion, 

„ 1 „ Practice. 

hmetic,  8 boys.— In  this  no  proficiency  made. 


SwVhr  •"  m attendance  was  recorded  reKl  „ tople  nan-atiw  intelligently,  is,  altogether 

times  h,  3 T tb  rr"'  " ! iocs  than  three  below  „bat  we  find  in  the  aver.|e  of  all  tire  htftiond 

ktelTin£™  t'  lmP““t has  toen  place  50hools  in  Ireland;  to  knowledge  of  to  snbject- 
1U  dZ Id  T L 6 t 1 , “‘to  of  to  earlier  lesaon-books  is  tolerable ; only  1 

days'  SwEl.  Sf  f months  of  1853  124  hr  26  of  to  boys  can  par*  an  easy  sentence  rrith  fdr 

“Tth’  bi,v  9 * tte5e)  ““ 

f0r  I86li-  from  dietaC 

*st?s  L5  tows’  m 1 , f6  B“T?0d  '“a  and  to  oral  examLtion  in  the7 several  ok£, 

“tankya  7 sehool-days,  mclndmg  16  showed  a similar  result ; a very  fair  knowledge  of  local 

The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  1852  se0S“P1,f  ™ elicited  from  to  senior  class,  but 

was  (excluding  that  on  Saturdays)  ■ 8 mathematical  geography  has  yet  to  receive  more  at- 

. y ' tention,  and  the  minor  classes  are  altogether  urnm-ant. 


read  a simple  narrative 


ow,  supposing  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  are 
on  the  roll,  and  who  occasionally  attend,  to  be  double 
the  number  in  average  daily  attendance,  about  560 
children  receive  instruction  in  the  school,  each  year. 
Looking  to  the  census  of  1851,  we  find  the  popular 
•ation  of  1 


geography  was  elicited  from  the  senior  class,  but 
mathematical  geography  has  yet  to  receive  more  at- 
tention, and  the  junior  classes  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  rude  outline  of  geography. 
In  the  important  branch  of  arithmetic,  the  answering 
was  extremely  had : 

Of  37  boys,  only  4 entered  correctly  “5,005,050”  from  dictation. 

>i  » 17  worked  a sum,  correctly,  in  subtraction, 

n n 11  ,i  in  Multiplication  of  Money, 

ii  23  „ C „ Simple  Proportion. 


yoking  to  the  census  of  1851,  we  find  the  popula-  » * » 3 „ Simple  Interest, 

ation  of  x J 

Oldcastle  Parish,  . . 3 008  In  mental  culculations  no  proficiency  has  been  made  ; 

Lougherew,  . . . ’905  the  ° b°ys  who  have  commenced  geometiy,  have  as 

Moylough,’  . . ; 2,769  yet,  made  no  progress ; the  Scripture  Extracts  (some 

numbers),  and  the  outlines  of  Scripture  History,  are 

and  with;,,  m „ Tot“  ’ , ‘ 5,682  tolerably  well  known,  but  their  chronology  requires 

sell  nolo  t tTese’  tbere  are  only  two  small  National  further  attention ; Professor  Johnston’s  catechism  of 
this  and  Baltrasna,  and  in  addition  to  agricultural  chemistry,  is  committed  to  memory,  by 

CastLLh  ?'ldrel?  £:om  several  townlands  in  the  senior  class,  but,  on  examination,  I could  not  elicit 

g en,  should  attend  Oldcastle  school.  Taking  any  real  knowledge  of  its  subject. 
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Appendix,  The  pupils  are  altogether  over-classed,  or  placed 
No,  10.  beyond  their  attainments,  and  on  their  return  after 
long  absence  from  school,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
examined  or  classed  de  novo  ; the  proportion  of  pupils 
in  the  lower  classes  is  too  large,  nearly  half  of  them 
being  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  100  of  the  130, 
failed  to  read  correctly  an  advanced  lesson  in  the 
Second  Book  ; the  school  exhibits  few  traces  of  skilful 
organization  ; the  order  and  discipline  are  very  in- 
ferior ; insufficient  attention  is  bestowed  on  securing 
personal  cleanliness  in  the  children;  several  of  the 
monitors  are  wholly  unfit  for  their  duty,  and  they 
receive  quite  insufficient  special  instruction  to  qualify 
them  for  the  business  they  are  to  discharge  ; the 
teaching  staff  is  large,  but  inefficient  and  unqualified, 
and  the  amount  of  effective  school-time,  is  extremely 
limited. 

Under  the  present  management,  the  year  appears 
to  be  thus  divided : — 

Sundays 52 

Homan  Catholic  Holidays  10,  but  3 fall  in  Vacation,  7 


Mondays,  as  Religious  Instruction,  ...  52 

Saturdays,  half-day, 26 

Vacations:  Christmas,  3 weeks  of  12  days, ) 

Raster,  li  weeks  of  six  days,  > . 34 

Harvest,  4 weeks  of  16  days,  ) 

Full  school  days, 194 

Total,  . 365  days. 


Now  this  would  give  nearly  3f  school-days  in  each 
week,  this,  however,  is  an  over  estimate,  as  during 
1852,  there  were  in  the 

Bovs’  school,  158  days,  and  16  Saturdays,  as  halves,  166  days. 

Girls’  ,,  166  „ 42  „ 187 

or  3 1 days  per  week  in  the  boys’,  and  3^  days  in  the 
girls’  school.  The  effective  value  of  this  very  small 
school-time  is  reduced  to  one-half,  by  the  fact,  that 
the  pupils  attend  not  fully  half  their  time,  and  it  has 
to  undergo  a still  further  reduction,  from  the  laxity  of 
discipline  in  the  school,  which  permits  the  pupils  to 
come  in  at  any  hour,  up  to,  and  as  I was  witness,  be- 
yond 11  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  an  evil  of 
the  most  serious  character,  and  to  remedy  which,  calls 
for  immediate  and  stringent  measures. 


There  were  1 4-7  girls  present  at  the  examination, 
and  these  were  classed  as  follows  : — 

Reading  1st  Book, 

„ 2nd  „ 

” 3rd  Book, 

„ 4th  „ . 

„ 5th  „ . 

Of  these  147  girls,  8 read  llli  Book  very  well, 

17  „ 3rd  „ satisfactorily, 

10  „ — „ pretty  fairly, 

18  „ 2nd  „ with  case  and  intelligence. 

Grammar,  98,  of  whom  25  parse  well,  and  12  know  parts  of 

speech. 

Dictation,  25,  of  whom  12  wrote  with  fair,  and  7 with  tolerable 


49  girls 
24  „ 
20  „ 
29  „ 
17 


maps. of  Jiuri 
Dltni  vatic 
Anmniiri: 


Writing 

taught. 


iiy,  98 : Senior  classes  answered  remarkably  well  on 
ope  and  Ireland,  and  on  mathematical  geography. 
ion,  54:  Some  progress  in  prefixes,  affixes,  and  root3. 
Tic:  Simple  rules  answered  extremely  bad. 

Compound  (Notation  not  properly  taught. 
Proportion,  and  < 

Menial,  25 : (Proficiency  yet  very  limited. 

Simple  subtraction,  . . 4 of  7 right. 

Compound  Multiplication,  . 2 of  7 right. 

Proportion,  . . . 2 of  7 right. 

Practice,  . . . . 2 of  5 right, 

on  paper,  37 : copies  extremely  good ; subject  well 


On  the  whole,  the  style  of  reading  is  altogether  higher 
in  the  girls’  than  in  the  beys’  school ; greater  ease ; 
greater  fluency ; a pronunciation  freer  from  pro- 
vincialisms, and  a command  of  intonation,  which, 
when  combined  with  apprehension  of  the  subject- 
matter,  is  the  essential  feature  of  reading  with 
expression.  Connected  with  the  statement  of  superior 
reading,  and  by  far  superior  numbers  in.  the  girls’,  as 
compared  with  the  boys’  school,  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
latter  to  mention,  1st,  that  cceteris  paribus,  girls  have 
a greater  taste  for,  and  more  readily  attain  excellence 
in  reading  than  boys ; 2ndly,  the  average  age  of  the 


■girls  of -senior  classes,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
boys ; and  3rdly,  from  the  large  staff  of  young  women, 
who  act  as  monitresses,  the  teaching  power,  in  the 
girls’  school,  is  far  more  effective  than  that  in  the 
boys’.  In  English  grammar,  the  girls  answered  far 
better  than  the  boys,  in  parsing  the  same  lesson,  at  the 
rate  of  three  lines  to  each  pupil. 

Of  12  boys  in  5th  class,  10  missed  52' words  or 
over  5 each,  whilst  2 boys  were  so  deficient  that  they 
could  not  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 

Of  8 girls  in  5th  class,  6 missed  only  3 'words,  or. am 
error  between  each  2,  and  2 other  girls  missed  13  be- 
tween them. 

The  results  of  the  answering  in  grammar  are  on 
the  whole,  tvnee  more  favorable  to  the  girls’  school. 

The  proficiency  of  the  gii’ls  in  geography  was 
tolerably  good,  except  in  mathematical  geography,  the 
use  of  the  imaginary  lines,  &c. ; as  in  the  boys'  school 
the  junior  classes  are  not  familiarized  at  a sufficiently 
early  stage,  with  the  leading  features,  relative  positions 
&c.,  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  on  the  map  of 
the  World.  In  arithmetic,  the  answering  of  the  girls 
was  extremely  bad,  and  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
otherwise  general  merit  of  the  school.  The  penman- 
ship is  nearly  all  that  need  be  desired  in  point  of 
neatness  and  finish,  and  has  the  rare  merit  of  possess- 
ing the  symmetry  and  legibility  of  round,  combined 
with  the  elegance  and  grace  of  angular  hand. 

I regret  to  be  obliged  to  notice  a defect  that  con- 
stantly forced  itself  on  my  attention  while  in  the 
school, — a marked  absence  of  that  delicacy  and 
modesty,  which,  from  their  age,  should  be  expected  as 
an  instinct,  in  some  of  the  more  grown  girls  in  the 
school.  This  refers  rather  to  carriage,  tone  and  bear- 
ing, than  to  any  supposed  deficiency  in  moral  good- 
ness, in  fact,  I felt  disappointed  that  such  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  advantage  of  daily  intercourse,  with  a 
person  of  such  mild  and  amiable  disposition  as  Miss 
Murphy,  had  not  had  more  influence  in  giving  the 
manners  of  a few  of  the  grown  girls,  a more  feminine 
character. 

I understand  the  needle  and  other  work  done  by  the 
girls  is  of  a very  superior  order ; on  this  occasion  I 
saw  but  little  of  it,  other  matters  having  engrossed  all 
my  attention. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  children  being  amply 
provided  for  by  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Durden  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  as  chaplains  to  those  of  their  re- 
spective communions,  I have  only  to  add,  from  the 
report  of  both  gentlemen,  that  this  important  portion 
of  the  education  of  the  pupils  receives  due  attention. 
I beg  leave,  however,  to  suggest,  that  instead  of  the 
whole  of  Monday  being  devoted  to  this  purpose,  that 
two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a half,  either  in  the 
forenoon,  or  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  be  devoted  ito 
religious  instruction,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
secular  instruction.  Children  of  tender  years,  or  even 
adults,  could  not  well  continue  for  five  horn-s  together 
at  religious  instruction  without  listlessness  and  in- 
attention, and  in  the  Dublin  Model  and  other  such 
schools,  a couple  of  hours  is  the  amount  of  time 
desired  by  the  clergymen  for  this  object. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Since  the  Oldcastle  schools  came  into  operation,  the 
most  important  social  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  and  several  of  these  bear  directly  on  the 
principle  of  this  charity  bequeathed  for  the  educar 
tion  of  the  poor  (as  I understand)  of  Oldcastle; 
the  really  poor  or  destitute,  have  since  been  removed, 
and  their  education  undertaken  by  the  State,  in  the 
Union  workhouse,  so  that  for  the  last  13  years, 
the  very  class  for  whose  elevation  the  testator  meant 
his  bequest,  has  been  excluded  from  it,  under  Act  ot 
Parliament.  A school  such  as  this,  which  secured 
freedom  of  conscience  and  non-compulsion  in  matters 
of  religion,  was  a wonderful  boon,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor made  his  oi’der  for  its  establishment  in  1828 ; 

but  three  years  after,  saw  the  rise  of  a .school-system 
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with  this  principle  recognised  as  its  basis,  and  which 
has  since  so  commanded  the  assent  of  the  nation  that 
it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  matured  institutions  of 
the  island,  with  nearly  600,000  children  within  its 
oyer  5,000  schools.  The  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act  did  not  take  effect  for  several  years  after 
the  death  of  the  testator,  and  this  great  measure  by 
throwing  open  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  offices  from 
which  they  had  been  for  centuries  debarred,  stimulated 
the  lower  classes  to  educate  their  children;  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  pay  for  it  popular  education  lost  much  of 
that  patronized  and  eleemosynary  character  which 
before  had  been  its  inseparable  feature.  "Whilst  these 
three  great  changes  — Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
National  System,  and  the  Irish  Poor  Law — have  deeply 
affected  the  principle  of  the  charity  which  you  adminis- 
ter, you  appear  to  adhere  to  the  same  fixed  regulations 
in.  the  mode  in  which  you  carry  it  out. 

From  January,  1852,  to  September  19th,  1853, 
there  were  admitted  to  the  girls’  school : 

151  Children  of  Labourers, 

73  „ Farmers, 

61  „ Tradesmen, 

15  „ Dealers, 

15  Servants, 

14  Shopkeepers, 

18  „ Persons  with  no  recorded  occupation, 

5 „ Of  whom  no  noteon  this  head  was  taken. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  the  proportions  in  this  return  do  not 
equally  apply  to  the  boys’  school,  and  I shall  therefore 
adopt  it  for  both.  All  these  children  get  free  tuition, 
free  books  and  requisites  ; are  eligible  for  premiums, 
some  get  clothes,  and  some  get  apprentice  fees.  I 
understand  clothes  to  the  amount  of  from  £170  to 
£200  per  annum  are  distributed  to  the  children.  Now, 
I have  no  doubt,  that  at  least  one  half  the  pupils, 
looking  to  the  social  grades  occupied  by  their  parents, 
should  pay  reasonable  rates  for  their  tuition,  and  pur- 
chase their  school  requisites  at  moderate  prices,  and 
not  to  aggrandise  the  funds  of  the  charity,  or  of  the 
teachers,  but  for  their  parents’  sake  and  for  their  own. 
Parental  responsibility  is  weakened ; self-reliance  is 
impaired ; respect,  for  the  school,  for  the  teachers, 
and  for  education,  in  itself,  is  lessened  ; and  regularity 
and  punctuality  of  attendance  are  unattainable.  The 
receipts  from  school-fees  might  be  usefully  applied  in 
premiums  of  books,  maps,  ike.  ; in  supplying  scientific 
apparatus,  diagrams,  models,  and  objects  for  the 
schools ; in  aiding  the  salary  of  a drawing  master  and 
of  a singing  master ; or  half  the  amount  of  the  fees 
given  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  would  form  a good 
connecting  link  between  the  children  and  them.  In 
the  central  model  schools,  in  the  ten  district  model 
schools,  in  all  the  schools  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  National  Board,  school-foes,  prepaid,  are  exacted 
of  every  child  in  attendance,  and  even  is  required 
should  the  child  be  absent,  but  desire  to  have  its  name 
retained  on  the  school-roll.  For  your  information  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  a few  of  these  district  model 
schools  situated  in  small  towns  like  your  own. 


Bameboro'  District  Model 
^ Schools, 

Dunmanway,  county  Cork, 


The  Commissioners,  who  framed  those  regulations, 
administer  an  annual  fund  of  £180,000,  and  twenty- 
'vo  years’  experience  determines  them  in  making  the 
schools,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting. 

In  the  ease  of  the  children  of  labourers,  servants, 
c.,  they,  and  indeed  all  the  children,  should  get  some 
mdustnal  training.  There  is  no  boy  who  has  to  earn 
is  bread  by  his  hands  but  should  have  those  hands  in 


daily  training,  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two,  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  two  to  four  hours  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.  He  would  thus  on  entering 
“ the  battle  of  life”  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
weapons  with  which  alone,  industrially  speaking,  it 
can  be  won ; a body  of  trained  and  skilled  labourers 
would  be  raised,  whose  daily  chorus  would  be  : 

“No  parish-money  or  loaf, 

No  pauper-badge  for  me; 

A son  of  the  soil,  by  right  of  toil, 

Entitled  to  my  fee 

and  as  five-sixths  of  the  pupils  are  either  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  land,  the  cultivation  of  a 
school-farm  of  ten  to  fifteen  acres  by  spade  husbandry, 
and  a portion  of  it  divided  into  small  allotments, 
rented  and  tilled  by  the  senior  boys,  would  develop 
the  muscular  vigour  of  the  pupils ; improve  their 
health ; train  them  to  the  dignity  of  manual  labour ; 
sharpen  then  mental  faculties,  and  familiarized  with 
a rotation  of  crops,  the  house-feeding  of  cattle,  the 
economy  of  manures,  and  the  principles  and  practice 
of  scientific  agriculture,  there  would  be  scattered, 
broadcast,  through  the  vicinity  such  an  amount  of 
superior  agricultural  skill,  both  as  to  the  use  of  im- 
proved implements  and  the  application  of  scientific 
principles,  as  must  in  a short  time  elevate  the  character 
of  the  locality,  as  to  skilled  husbandry. 

When  the  founder  of  this  benevolent  charity  made 
his  bequest,  industrial  education  was  totally  unknown 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  were  he  now  here  to  witness 
the  changes  which  over  thirty  years  have  produced, 
he  would  see  that  while  clothing  the  naked  is  yet,  and 
•will  ever  be,  held  as  a work  of  mercy,  a still  greater 
work  is  teaching  the  naked  to  clothe  themselves,  and 
the  hungry  to  feed  themselves  ; and,  with  this  idea,  I 
would  most  respectfully  urge  on  the  trustees  to  restrict 
their  charity  in  clothes,  &c.,  and  apply  it  to  the  wider, 
deeper-,  and  more  permanent  charity  of  industrial  train- 
ing, which  together  with  the  moral,  religious,  and 
intellectual  training  to  which  the  children  are 
subjected,  would  give  integrity  to  the  whole  scheme, 
and  render  the  institution  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
empire. 

Teachers. 

Your  master,  Mr.  Folliott,  is,  as  I am  sure  you  all 
feel,  a highly  respectable  man,  well-infox-med,  of  respect- 
able address  ancl  manner-,  and  since  he  entered  your 
service,  he  has  become  a graduate  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. He  appears  most  anxious  as  to  the  success  of 
his  school  and  pupils,  and  I have  no  doubt,  brings  sin- 
cere conscientiousness  to  bear  on  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  a regular  course 
of  training  in  a good  normal  school ; and  the  more  so, 
seeing  that  the  school  is  altogether  isolated,  and  shut 
out  from  those  advantages  which  arise  from  intercourse 
with  inspectors  and  educationists,  whose  entire  study  it 
is  to  watch  the  daily  improving  systems  of  school- 
organization  and  methods  of  teaching,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land and  the  British  Empire,  but  over  the  civilized 
world.  This  I conceive  to  be  a vital  defect  in  the 
position  of  your  school,  and  one  which  mainly  has  pro- 
duced the  cramped,  narrow,  and  mechanical  routine, 
which  it  presents  to  the  observation  of  an  educationist. 
To  an  average  National  school  it  is  thus  necessai-ily 
related  as  a pond  is  to  a spring ; the  one  self-contained 
and  conservative,  the  other,  an  ever-flowing  supply. 

The  mistress,  Miss  Murphy,  was  trained  under  the 
National  Board,  and  conducted  with  great  credit,  as 
you  are  aware,  a National  school  in  Moynalty  for  several 
years.  She  exhibits  considerable  skill,  indefatigable 
zeal,  and  generally  speaking,  great  success,  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  Its  order  and  discipline 
are  yet  open,  however,  to  some  improvement. 

III.  I now  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  trustees,  the  following  suggestions,  and  upon 
which  I have  bestowed  all  the  attention  in  my  power, 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  Oldcastle 
schools : — 

I.  That  an  infants’  school  be  at  once  established 
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for  all  children  under  8 years  of  age.  Numbers  of 
children  in  the  town  of  3 to  5 or  6 years,  who  do  not 
now  attend  school,  would  attend  the  infants’  school. 
By  a partition,  a room  29  feet  long,  cut  off  from  the 
western  end  of  the  girls’  school,  would  leave  the  latter 
a yet  noble  room,  50  feet  in  length,  and  a suitable 
infants’  school-room  would  be  provided.  This  to  be 
fitted  and  furnished  for  the  purpose — gallery,  prints, 
cases  of  objects,  &c.,  to  be  supplied.  The  junior  classes 
in  both  schools  are  quite  neglected,  and  the  teachers 
have  neither  taste  nor  qualifications  to  train  children 
of  their  age,  and,  moreover,  their  presence  in  the  schools 
retards  the  progress  of  the  senior  classes.  A first-rate 
infants’  teacher  could  be  procured  from  the  National 
Board,  at  a salary  of  £50  a-year,  with  the  furnished 
apartments  lately  occupied  by  your  workmistress. 

There  would  still  be  a class-room  wanted  for  the 
girls’  school,  and  which  perhaps  might  best  be  obtained 
by  a plan  such  as  that  here  roughly  sketched,  which 
would  give  a class  room  39  by  1 6 feet,  with  a gallery 
of  8 steps,  and  an  infants’  school  to  accommodate  100 
children,  of  same  dimensions. 


The  boys’  school  to  have  one  class-room  with  gallery 
and  the  other  corresponding  room  to  serve  as  a board- 
room  for  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  fitted  up  with 
presses,  &c.,  for  stock  of  books,  stationery,  &c. 

A play-ground  with  covered  shed  at  the  sheltered 
side,  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  infants,  and  a small  yard, 
with  suitable  privies,  to  be  set  apart  for  their  use. 

The  schools  are  insufficiently  warmed,  and  the  stone 
floors  might  be  removed,  and  boards  substituted.  The 
flags  are  both  damp  and  cold  in  winter.  The  desks  in 
both  schools  are  too  long  and  too  numerous,  and  a sup- 
ply of  forms  of  graduated  heights,  and  not  fixed  to 
the  floor,  should  be  provided.  A dozen  black-boards, 
3 by  2 feet  are  required  for  each  school,  and  also  a 
ball-frame  or  bead-table  for  each.  A glass-case  to  con- 
tain a collection  of  metallic  ores,  rocks,  raw  materials, 
their  several  manufactured  products,  <fcc.,  should  be 
supplied  to  each  school,  and  object-lessons  given  thereon. 
Cheap  models,  illustrative  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
the  steam  engine,  etc.,  Professor  Johnston’s  large  sheets 
of  illustrations  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
a cheap  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate by  experiment,  Hodges’  Agricultural  Chemistiy, 
diagrams  of  the  outlines  of  Zoology  and  of  Botany, 
and  a pair  of  globes,  would  be  required  in  the  boys’ 
school.  There  might  also  be  added  a few  cases  of 
drawing  instruments,  scales,  <fec.,  2 Gunter’s  chain,  a 
cheap  theodolite,  a mariner’s  compass  (price  about  10s.), 
a barometer  and  thermometer.  For  the  girls’  school, 
a terrestial  globe,  and  the  diagrams  in  Natural  History 
might  be  supplied.  A circulating  school-library  is  also 
much  required ; that  for  boys’  school  might  contain, 
besides  works  on  history,  travels,  biography,  natural 
history,  poetry,  English  literature,  fiction,  &c.,  useful 
works  on  agriculture,  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and 


various  special  branches  of  industry.  The  girls’  por- 
tion to  embrace  works  on  cooking,  domestic  thrift  &c 

I beg  leave  to  further  recommend,  that  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  trustees  introduce  singing  as  a daily  por- 
tion of  the  school  instruction,  and  also  elementary 
drawing.  This  could  best  be  done  by  engaging  the 
services  of  a person  competent  to  instruct  in  both  and 
who  would  likely  accept  a salary  of  £100  for  one  year 
at  the  end  of  which  period  your  teachers  should  be 
competent  to  continue  the  instruction  in  both  branches 
in  their  schools.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss 
here,  the  importance  of  these  as  a portion  of  popular 
education. 

I recommend  that  10  to  15  acres  of  land,  convenient 
to  the  schools,  be  taken;  that  the  services  of  a first- 
rate  agricultural  teacher  be  secured,  and  who  shall  also 
act  as  second  master  in  the  literary  department,  in  the 
schools ; and  that  to  him  be  confided  the  industrial 
instruction  and  training  of  the  boys.  He  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  of  scientific 
husbandry,  and  show  skill  and  aptitude  in  communi- 
cating this  knowledge  to  the  industrial  class,  he  should 
be  eminently  practical  in  the  management  of  a farm, 
and  should  in  addition  be  a trained  and  respectably 
classed  literary  teacher.  Such  a teacher  would  expect 
a salary  of  not  less  than  £70  with  apartments,  or  rent, 
in  lieu  thereof.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give 
detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  organization  of°the 
industrial  training,  but  if  the  farm  be  taken,  and  a 
competent  teacher  appointed,  I shall  most  willingly 
give  suggestions  to  aid  this  most  important  object. 

Monitors. 

With  a second  master,  six  monitors  would  quite 
suffice  as  a teaching  staff  in  the  ‘ boys’  school.  These 
should  not  be  less  than  13,  norover  16  years  when 
appointed,  and  should  hold  office  for  4 years. 

Their  salary  should  be  : 

1st  Year,  . . £4 

2nd  „ . . 5 

3rd  „ T 

4th  „ . . 9 To  be  paid  quarterly. 

As  there  are  so  many  grown  girls,  I am  of  opinion 
it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  staff  of  really  efficient 
monitresses,  than  appoint  an  assistant  teacher.  I there- 
fore recommend  that  8 qualified  monitresses  be  selected 
at  the  above  rates  of  salary. 

Inspection. 

I have  no  hope  even  if  the  ample  suggestions 
already  given,  were  carried  out  in  all  their  integrity, 
that  this,  or  any  similar  institution,  can  keep  its  place 
amongst  the  active  educational  establishments  of  the 
country,  without  regular  and  authorized  inspection  and 
examination.  Your  public  exhibitions,  are  no  exami- 
nation, and  teachers,  pupils,  and  examiners  all  feel 
that  they  are  not.  Careful  detailed  and  professional 
superintendence  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  your  schools 
must  inevitably  sink  into  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
old  charity  schools  in  England.  This  can  be  obtained 
in  two  ways;  either  by  connecting  your  schools  with 
one  of  the  two  Irish  systems  which  employ  Inspectors, 
or  by  engaging  the  services  of  an  Inspector,  at  a salary 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  attention  which  you  may 
require.  If  you  join  the  National  system,  you  would 
likely  be  entitled  to  the  following  aid,  roughly 
estimated : 

Salaries  to  4 or  5 Teachers,  including  Grant  to  Industrial 

Department, £130 

Paid  Monitors, 20 

Saving  by  Books,  Requisites,  &c.,  . . . . • 

£185 

In  addition,  you  would  be  secured  a full  examination 
of  your  schools  three  times  a year,  the  advice  of  the 
Agricultural  Inspector,  in  the  management  of  your 
farm ; and  from  our  visits  to  the  schools,  we  would  be 
able  to  recommend  the  most  deserving  of  your  pupils 
for  situations  under  the  National  system.  Likely  the 
Commissioners  might  deem  fit  to  aid  you  with  inspec- 
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tion  only,  but  in  either  case  your  control  over  your 
teachers  and  your  charity  would  be  unaltered  by  the 
connexion,  conformity  to  their  rules,  being  the  only 
condition  to  entitle  you  to  aid.  It  is  also  open  to  you 
to  engage  the  services  of  an  Inspector,  to  make  two 
half-yearly  examinations  of  your  schools,  each  to  occupy 
a week,  and  if  you  desire  to  hold  a public  examination, 
it  would  occupy  the  chief  part  of  a week ; and  for 
this  duty,  with  a half-yearly  report  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  £30  per  annum,  together  with  hotel  and  tra- 
velling allowances,  would  be  a moderate  stipend  or  fee. 

I strongly  recommend  you  to  adopt  the  rolls,  report- 
book,  register,  &c.,  of  the  National  Board,  and  from 
January,  1854,  that  no  other  be  used  in  your  schools; 
also  that  in  revising  the  whole  question  of  premiums, 
clothes,  &c.,  regularity  of  attendance  for  the  entire  of 
previous  year,  and  good  conduct,  &e.,  be  taken  into 
account,  in  making  the  awards. 

Pressure  of  heavy  public  duty,  and  recent  delicacy 
of  health,  are  my  apology  for  the  delay  in  preparing 
this  report,  which  I have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to 


the  trustees  of  the  Oldcastle  Endowed  School,  with 
the  deepest  conviction,  that,  one  and  all,  they  labour  to 
carry  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  testator 
and  for  which  I,  in  common  with  all  friends  to  popular 
enlightenment,  beg  most  sincerely  to  tender  you  mv 
admiration,  and  remain, 

Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
James  W.  Kavanagh, 

Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

To  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Young, 

Bart.,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland; 

James  L.  Naper,  Esq.,  d.l.,  Lough- 
crew  ; Gerald  Dease,  Esq.,  d.l.,  Tur- 
botstown;  Bev.  Mr.  Durden,  Rector 
of  Oldcastle,  and  Bev.  Geo.  Leonard, 
p.p.,  Oldcastle,  Trustees  of  Oldcastle 
Schools. 
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[See  Question  12385,  page  523 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  m.p., 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


Endowed  School,  32,  Essex-street, 
Dublin,  July  25,  1861. 

Sir, — I beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  lay  before 
you  a copy  of  my  correspondence  with  the  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of 
which  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  some  months 
ago,  and  which  having  now  reached  a quasi  terminus, 
I am  enabled  duly  to  report  progress,  and  offer  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  with  which  my  appeal 
to  you  was  received. 

In  my  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Education  Office, 
addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  4th  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  having  corrected  misstatements  thereof,  and 
repeated  the  grounds  of  my  complaint,  considering 
that  I had  discharged  my  public  duty  in  the  matter, — 
sal  patriot  Triamoque, — I deemed  it  not  unbecoming 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  of  said  letter,  as  to  “ pecu- 
niary acknowledgment  of  my  services.” 

I,  therefore,  presented  to  the  Commissioners  a claim 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  these  acknow- 
ledged “ services,”  — a sum  not  disproportionate  to  the 
payment  which  I had  received  from  a private  publisher 
for  corrections  in  one  of  these  books — a sum  not  sug- 
gested by  the  curious  history  of  the  “ First  Book  of 
Arithmetic,”  which,  though  current,  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble,—namely,  that  it  was  purchased  by  the  Com- 
missioners, first,  from  one  of  their  officers,  at,  of  course, 
a handsome  figure  ; secondly,  at  a cost  of  six  hundred 
pounds,  from  a London  house,  which  happened  to  have, 
as  we  Irish  say,  an  earlier  claim  than  that  of  the 
wards  ingenious  compiler.  And  again,  that  some 
years  subsequently,  it  was  “revised  and  corrected”  by 
one  of  the  Board's  professors,  at  the  expense  of  another 
Hundred  pounds,— of  which  “revision”  I have  had 
e sew  here  occasion  to  give  a character.  Twice  bought, 
and  not  well  bought ; twice  revised,  and  not  well  re- 
vised. 

c,oosideral,lu  delay  I was  honoured  with  a 
i • i'1  April,  1861,  from  the  Education  Office,  in 

hu  « tLe  iiret  time>  my  “ services  ” are  denied, 
“J.  trouble  in  the  matter”  acknowledged,  and  a 
1m.I>  1™enb  ’ awarded  me.  Now,  having  presented 
tm.  KU  f0r  ™y.“ services,”  not  for  my  “trouble,”— 
enough,  indeed,  I had,  through  a sense  of  the 


—Mr.  Kavanagh’s  Evidence.] 

discourtesy  and  injustice  with  which  I was  treated,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commissioners— and  being  unable 
although  a professor  of  Arithmetic,  to  see  clearly  the 
elements  of  this  calculation  for  said  “ trouble,"  I de- 
clined accepting  any  portion  of  the  educational  funds 
for  winch  I could  not  fill  a satisfactory  receipt. 

. ^ 'vas  t°ld  in  this  letter,  that  the  Commissioners 
‘ h*ld  uo,  idea  of  employing  me  ” in  the  correction  of  the 
books  which  I had  the  honour  of  bringing  under  their 
notice.  Now,  if  words  are  not  to  be  taken  a la  Talley- 
rand, I may  refer  any  unsophisticated  reader  to  the 
letter  (No.  1)  of  the  Commissioners  to  me,  29th  Novem- 
ber, 1859.  I still  believe  that  the  Commissioners  “ had 
an  idea  ” of  so  employing  me ; and  I assert  most  truly, 
that,  in  effect,  they  did  so  employ  me;  although  it 
may  have  been  intended  that  another  should  enter  into 
my  labours.  Sic  vos  non  vobis. 

I would  ask  why  had  the  Commissioners  “no idea" 
of  employing  me.  I had  proved  myself  “ the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,”  I say  it  not  with  vain  boast- 
***§>  sov  I am  assured  that  there  are  thousands  of  school- 
masters in  Ireland,  who  would  be  as  willing  and  com- 
petent to  assist  the  Board,  if  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  my  position  in  this  matter.  I do  not,  indeed,  know 
what  “ ideas  ” on  the  subject  were  entertained  at  the 
Education  Office ; but  this  I know,  that,  regarding  the 
Commission,  not  as  private  property,  but  as  a <n-eat 
public  trust,  I felt  that  I had  a public  right  to  call  at- 
tention to  official  neglect  or  inadvertence ; a ri<dit  to 
offer,  respectfully,  my  services ; and  a right  to  expect 
due  acknowledgment  for  whatever  services  I midit  be 
able  to  render.  And  I now  feel,  that  the  accident  of 
my  personal  claim  connected  therewith,  does  not  pre- 
clude my  right  and  my  duty,  still  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject. 

Having,  in  my  letter  to  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
stated  that  the  “ public  interest  had  been  compromised 
in  this  matter ;”  having,  in  my  appeal  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  complained  of  a “ public  wrong ;” 
and,  having,  in  my  letter,  10th  April,  1861,  solicited 
from  the  Commissioners  an  investigation,  “ as  of  im- 
portance to  the  public  interests ;”  I feel  quite  assured, 
that  the  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  from  further  con- 
sideration. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 


B.  W.  Hely. 

8 C 
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No.  1.— To  Mr.  R.  W.  Hely. 

Office  of  National  Education, 
29th  November,  1859. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Na- 
tional Education  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  they 
direct  us  to  convey  to  you  their  thanks  for  having 
brought  mnder  their  notice  the  subject  to  which  your 
communication  has  reference. 

The  Commissioners  are  not,  at  present,  prepared  to 
remodel  the  “ First  Book  of  Arithmetic”  and  the  “ Key” 
to  the  same ; but,  as  regards  the  correction  of  any 
errors  in  their  publications,  the  Commissioners  are 
always  glad  to  consider  suggestions  to  that  effect,  pro- 
vided they  are  made  by  competent  persons. 

With  reference  to  the  list  of  errors  contained  in  your 
letter,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that  you  be 
furnished  with  the  latest  editions  of  the  Arithmetic  and 
Key,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  consider  any  inaccu- 
racies contained  therein,  which  may  be  pointed'  out, 
and  to  test  such  corrections  as  may  be  suggested. 

We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Maurice  Cross,  | c,  , . 

James  Kelly,  } Secretes. 


No.  2. — To  the  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

32,  Essex-street, 

24th  August,  1860. 

Sir, — I beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  solicit  your 
attention,  as  Resident  Commissioner,  and  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  to 
the  following  statement : — 

In  reply  to  a communication  which  I had  made  to 
the  Board,  I received  a letter  from  the  Education  Office, 
dated  29th  November,  1859,  and  marked  G973/’59,  in 
which  the  Commissioners  are  pleased  “ to  convey  to  me 
their  thanks  for  having  brought  under  their  notice  the 
subject  of  my  communication,  to  direct  that  I be 
furnished  with  the  latest  editions  of  the  First  Book  of 
Arithmetic  and  Key,”  and  to  say  “ that  they  would  be 
happy  to  consider  any  inaccuracies  contained  therein, 
which  may  bo  pointed  out,  and  to  test  such  corrections 
as  may  be  suggested." 

In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Board  thus  signi- 
fied, I again  made  a careful  examination  of  these  books, 
and  'prepared,  at  considerable  length,  a list  of  errors 
and  inaccuracies  contained  therein ; which  list,  dated 
20th  December,  1859,  accompanied  with  some  requisite 
observations,  I took  to  the  Education  Office,  and  handed 
to  a gentleman  who  attended  me  by  desire  of  Mr.  Cross. 

I naturally  expected  to  be  again  honoured  with  some 
notice  from  the  Commissioners — acquainting  me  that 
my  corrections  had  been  “tested  ” — were  found  inadmis- 
sible— required  explanation — or,  perhaps — were  satis- 
factory, and  adopted  with  due  acknowledgment.  But, 
now,  after  a suspense  of  eight  months,  I learn  with 
astonishment,  that  a new  edition  of  these  books,  for 
1860,  has  been  issued,  and  that  upwards  of  500  cor- 
rections have  been  made  therein,  solely  founded  on  my 
suggestions. 

Having  been  treated  so  discourteously,  I hesitate  not 
to  assert,  that  my  experience  and  ability,  in  this  depaxt- 
meut,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  reviser  whose  sei'vices 
may  have  been  preferred ; and  that,  not  only  an  injustice 
has  been  inflicted  on  me,  by  ignoring  my  well-earned 
claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the  revised  edition,  but 
the  public  interest  has,  in  this  matter,  been  com- 
promised ; for  I am  prepared  to  show,  that  the  majority 
of  the  corrections  now  made,  are  not  of  the  best  possi- 
ble style,  that  some  are  rather  to  be  called  inaccurate 
alterations  than  judicious  connections,  and  that,  errors, 
to  which  my  hurxied  list  did  not  afford  guidance,  are 
still  unnoticed i 

I am  obliged  to  recollect  that,  on  the  occasion  of  mj" 
handing  to  Mr.  Cress  my  first  communication,  he 
slightingly  said  “ that  I wanted  to  be  employed,  but 
that  these  books  had  been  revised  lately,  and  by  a 
professor  too.”  I therefore  took  some  pains,  to  get 


copies  of  the  older  editions,  and  was  able  to  remark,  in 
my  second  letter  to  the  Board,  that  the  so-called  re- 
vision amounted  to  this : — removing  two  or  three  errors 
from  a long  list,  and  allowing  twice  as  many  new  ones 
to  creep  in. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  leave  to  expi-ess  my  conviction, 
that  the  course  adopted  has  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Board,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  to  some  of  whom  I have  the  honour  to  be 
personally  known,  would  treat  with  consideration  even 
humbler  efforts  than  those  in  which  I sought  to  amend 
a school-book  of  the  highest  importance,  by  removing 
erroi-s,  inaccuracies,  and  inelegancies,  repeated  in  annual, 
editions  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  Hely.. 

No.  3.  To  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  m.p. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Endowed  School,  32,  Essex-street, 

Dublin,  loth  December,  1860. 

Sir, — The  more  readily  I beg  leave  to  solicit  your 
notice  of  a statement  of  individual  grievance,  in  as 
much  as  this  statement  has  reference  to  a subject  of 
the  highest  importance,  viz. — the  faithful  and  judicious 
exercises  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Upwards  of  a year  since  I had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing the  Commissioners’  observation  to  the  following 
purport : 

That,  having  been  engaged  to  supply  corrections  for 
a private  edition  of  the  National  school-books,  I had 
found  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  the  First  Book  of 
Arithmetic,  and  Key  to  the  same,  published  by  the 
Commissioners  for  tlie  use  of  inexperienced  teachers. 

That,  the  First  Book  of  Arithmetic,  ill  suited  to  the 
wants  of  j unior  classes,  was  worthless  for  the  instnxetion 
of  higher  classes,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
not  on  the  Board’s  catalogue  a good  school-book  of 
Arithmetic,  this  department  of  school  business  having 
of  late  years  become  of  great  moment. 

That,  the  style  of  calculation  taught  in  this  book 
and  key  was  not  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  the 
woi-ks  of  Voster  and  Gough,  published  in  this  country 
a centux-y  ago ; and  that  errors  and  inaccuracies,  to  a 
gi'eat  extent,  were  to  be  found  in  even  the  latest  edi- 
tions of  these  National  school-books. 

To  these  observations  I added  a brief  reference  to 
some  inaccuracies  and,  most  respectfully,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  the  best  services  of  a lengthened 
expeiience. 

The  annexed  printed  copy  (No.  2)  of  a letter  which, 
some  months  subsequently,  I felt  it  necessary  to 
address  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  will  explain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  my  complaint  in  this  matter, 
a complaint  which  is  much  less  an  expression  of 
personal  feelings  than  resentment  of  a public  wrong. 

To  this  letter  of  remonstrance,  written,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  respectful  terms,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
has  not  vouchsafed  even  the  formal  acknowledgment 
of  its  receipt,  and  I am,  therefore,  obliged  to  appeal  to 
a higher  quarter  for  that  redress  which  I vainly  ex- 
pected from  the  Commissioners. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
R.  W.  Hely. 


No.  4.  To  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  h.f., 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Office  of  National  Education, 
4th  January,  1861. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hely,  addressed  to  you  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Bui-ke  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
for  information,  relative  to  a claim  for  certain  correc- 
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tions  in  the  First  Book  of  Arithmetic,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hely  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  in  October, 
1859.*  . 

We  are  to  acquaint  you  that  Mr.  Hely  never  inti- 
mated in  any  of  his  communications!  to  this  depart- 
ment, that  he  was  desirous  of  any  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion-all he  seemed  to  wish  for  was  a recognition  of 
his  services — and  accordingly,  the  Commissioners 
directed  an  expression  of  thanks}  to  be  conveyed  to 
him,  which  order  was  carried  out  by  letter,  dated  29th 
November,  1859. 

We  are  also  to  state,  that  if  Mr.  Hely  wish  to  ob- 
tain a pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  and 
will  write  to  us  to  that  effect,  the  Commissioners  will 
give  his  application  every  consideration. 

We  beg  to  enclose  Mr.  Hely’s  letter,  and  have,  ifcc. 

Maurice  Cross,  1 0 . 

Jambs  Killy, 

No.  5. — To  the  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 

32,  Essex-street,  Dublin, 
January  31,  18G1. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  a letter  of  the  4th  inst. 
from  the  Education  Office,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  a copy  of  which  that  right  honor- 
able gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  me,  I beg 
most  respectfully  to  place  before  the  Commissioners 
the  following  observations  : — 

This  letter  speaks  of  a claim  as  made  by  me,  for 
corrections  submitted  to  the  Board  in  my  communica- 
tion of  October,  1859,  but  I have  not  made  any  such 
claim.  My  first  communication,  of  that  date,  was,  I 
felt,  sufficiently  'rewarded  by  the  answer  of  29  th  No- 
vember, 1859,  conveying  to  me  the  thanks  of  the 
Commissioners,  “for  having  brought  under  their 
notice  the  subject  of  my  communication.” 

' My  second  communication,  on  which  I do  rest  my 
claim  for  public  service,  bears  date  20th  December, 

1859.  The  Commissioners  having,  in  their  reply  to 
my  first  communication,  signified  their  willingness  to 
consider  the  corrections  of  errors  and  inaccuracies,  and 
having  furnished  me,  therefore,  with  the  latest  editions 
of  the  two  books  to  which  I had  made  reference,  I 
immediately  prepared,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  numerous  corrections  for  the  First  Book  of 
Arithmetic,  and  for  the  Key  to  the  same ; the  result 
of  much  attention  given  to  the  subject,  in  anticipation 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Board. 

This  communication,  addressed  as  my  former  com- 
munication, must  have  come  duly  under  notice,  al- 
though I did  not  receive  the  usual  official  acknowledg- 
ment thereof,  nor  was  it  until  after  the  issue  of  the  new 
edition  of  these  books,  for  1860,  that  I was  aware  that 
my  corrections  had  been,  in  their  entirety,  adopted  by 
the  Board. 

I then  deemed  it  my  duty  to  forward  to  the  Board, 
respectfully,  a statement,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I thought  proper  to  address,  24th  August, 

1860,  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  ; and  notwith- 
standing informality,  as  it  may  have  been,  on  my 
part,  in  so  addressing  the  Board,  I still  feel,  that  to 
such  a letter  some  notice  was  due  by  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman,  if  it  reached  his  hand,  and  that,  if  it 
did  not,  it  should  have  been  returned  to  me  from  the 
Education  Office,  with  intimation  of  my  error. 

As  to  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  my  services,  I 
now  beg  leave, — availing  myself  of  the  invitation  con- 
veyed in  the  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
“VJj  to  present  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation a claim  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I am 
precluded  from  legally  demanding  any  acknowledgment 
« my  services  in  the  correction  of  these  two  books 
rem  the  private  publishers  who  reprint  the  Board’s 
tion,  and  that,  therefore,  I have  to  look  only  to  the 


Board  for  consideration  of  public  services  which  ex- 
tend to  a far  wider  circulation  than  even  that  of  the 
National  schools  of  Ireland. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant, 

R.  W.  Hely. 


No.  6.— To  Mr.  R.  W.  Hely. 

Office  of  National  Education, 
5tli  April,  1861. 

(first  arithmetic.) 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
having  had  under  consideration  your  letter  of  the  31st 
January,  claiming  compensation  for  your  trouble  in 
pointing  out  certain  errors  in  the  First  Book  of 
Ai-ithmetic — 

We  are  directed  to  state  that  the  Commissioners  had 
no  idea  of  employing  you  to  correct  the  work  in  ques- 
tion ; but  as  they  find  you  t took  some  trouble  in  the 
matter,  they  have  awarded  you  a sum  of  twenty  pounds 
as  a compliment. 

We  are,  sir,  &c. 

Maurice  Cross,  ) „ 

Jambs  Killy,  / SecMt™. 


No.  7. — To  the  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 

32,  Essex-street,  Dublin, 
April  10,  1861. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  a letter  of  5th  inst.  from 
the  Education 'Office,  I beg  leave  briefly  to  say  : — 

That  by  their  letter  of  29th  November,  1859,  the 
Commissioners  did  employ  me  in  the  correction  of  the 
books  which  I had  the  honour  of  bringing  under  their 
notice — viz.,  the  First  Book  of  Arithmetic,  and  Key  to 
the  same. 

That,  my  communication  of  December  20, 1859,  con- 
veying the  required  corrections,  was  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  in  its  entirety ; and  that  every  correc- 
tion— they  being  upwards  of  five  hundred — in  tho 
edition  of  these  books  for  1S60,  is  solely  from  my  sug- 
gestion. 

That  I,  most  distinctly,  made  this  claim  in  my  state- 
ment, 24th  August,  1859,  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner; again  in  my  statement  of  15th  December, 
1859,  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ; and  again  in 
my  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  31st  January,  1861. 

That  I can  also  refer  to  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  did  me  the  honour  of  urging  me  to  forward  the 
corrections  as  invited,  and  who,  very  recently,  has 
been,  pleased  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  never  de- 
nied my  services. 

That  declining  to  accept  “ as  a compliment  ” the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds,  or  any  other  sum,  I most  ear- 
nestly solicit  from  the  Commissioners  a thorough 
investigation  of  my  claim  for  these  sendees — an  inves- 
tigation which  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  justice  to  my 
professional  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  public  interests. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant, 

R.  W.  Hely. 

No.  8. — To  the  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 

32,  Essex-street,  Dublin, 
June  10,  1861. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to 
inquire  whether  a letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Com- 
missioners, 10  th  April  last,  has  yet  come  under  notice 
of  the  Board. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  Hely. 


t did  not  submit  to  the  Board  any  corrections  whatever  in  his  communication  of  October,  1 859. 

hu  second  arC  '?rc  acknowledged,  but  Mr. Hely’s  complaint  is,  that  he  did  not  receive  any  acknowledgment  of 

t See  letter  No  £ommunlcatlon  t0  llie  Board,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  address  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
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No.  9. — To  the  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 

32,  Essex-street,  Dublin, 
July  10,  1861. 

Gentlemen, — I had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  a letter,  dated 
10th  April,  1861,  and,  not  having  received  an  official 
acknowledgment  thereof,  I addressed  to  you  a letter  of 
inquiry,  dated  10th  June,  1861,  to  which,  also,  I am 
yet  without  reply. 

Desirous  to  be  respectful  in  all  my  communications 
to  the  Board,  I now  beg  leave  again  to  inquire  whether 
my  said  letter,  of  the  10  th  April,  has  reached  the 
Office  of  Education. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  Hely. 


No.  10. — To  Mr.  R.  W.  Hely. 

Office  of  National  Education 
15th  July,  1861. 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
having  had  before  them  your  letter  of  the  10th  of 
April,  direct  us  to  inform  you,  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider they  should  order  any  investigation  such  as  is 
requested  by  you  in  this  communication.  And  the 
Commissioners  further  direct  us  to  inform  you  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  they  consider  it  to  be 
their  duty  merely  to  repeat  the  offer  made  by  the 
letter  of  the  5th  of  April,  1-861. 

We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Maurice  Cross,  | r,  . . 
Jakes  Kelly,  f 
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Appendix  No.  XII. 

Programme  of  Preliminary  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Albert  Institution,  Glasnevin. 


Conducted  by  the  District  Inspectors, 


Friday,  29 th  May. 


[See  Question  13265,  p.  561 

The  Inspector  will  please  attach  this  Form  to  the  Examina- 
tion Papers  of  each  Candidate. 

District  No 

Candidates’s  Name, 

(To  be  written  in  full.') 

Religion, 

School  where  educated, 

Name  of  Patron,* 

Post  Town, 

Result  op  Examination. 

a.  The  District  Inspectors  are  to  assign  the  mark  for 
Reading  only. 

b.  The  exercises  are  to  be  forwarded-  to  the  Education 
Office  on  the  day  following  the  examination. 

c.  The  written  exercises  will  be  marked  at  the  Education 
Office. 


A few  minutes  for 
each  Candidate, 

70 

Reading : a passage  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Lessons, 

60 

Penmanship  (to  be  judged 
from  the  written  papers 
generally,  and  from  a line 
of  large  and  a line  of 
small  hand), 

i „ 

60 

Dictation  and  Spelling:  a 
few  passages  sent  here- 

1 hour,  ■ 

60 

Grammar, 

50 

Geography, 

u-  " 

100 

Arithmetic, 

1 1. 

40 

Book-keeping, 

1 

60 

Geometry  and  Mcnsura- 

1 .» 

Total, 

100 

600 

Agriculture, 

Observations  (to  be  made  by  the  Inspector)  as  to  the  Candi- 
date's physical  capacity  for  farm  labour,  and  his  fitness, 
generally,  for  admission  to  the  Albert  Institution. 

Signature, District  Inspector. 

Grammar. 

Parse  the  following  sentence  :• — ■ 

1.  This  little  rill  that  from  the  springs  of  yonder 
grove  its  current  brings,  plays  on  the  slope  awhile. 

2.  Give  the  name  of  the  opposite  gender  of  each  of 
the  following  words : — belle,  czar,  filly,  roe,  niece, 
executor. 

3.  Write  out  the  positive  form  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words : — -first,  last,  most,  next,  least. 

4.  What  distinction  would  you  draw  between  a 
principal  and  an  auxiliary  verb?  Name  the  auxiliary 


— Mr.  Baldwin's  Evidence.] 

a.  Thou  who  has  known  his  services  can  aid  him. 

b.  Who  will  I give  them  slates  to. 

c.  Rebecca  took  goodly  raiment  and  put  them  on 

Jacob. 

d.  Pleasure,  and  not  wealth,  were  his  object. 

Geography. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a great  circle  of  the  globe? 
and  name  four  of  the  most  important  parallels  of 
latitude  generally  marked  on  a map  of  the  world. 

2.  Name  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Europe ; give 
their  general  directions,  and  the  principal  rivers  which 
rise  in  each. 

3.  Refer  the  following  to  their  respective  countries, 
stating  what  each  is : — The  Hague,  Appenines, 
Andorra,  Hecla,  Negropont,  Baikal,  Auckland,  Funen, 
Tiber,  Melbourne,  Windermere,  New  Orleans. 

4.  Assign  to  their  respective  counties  the  following 
towns : — Cootehill,  Lismore,  Holywood,  Foynes,  Ballin- 
robe,  Lisburn,  Clonakilty,  Kilbeggan,  Carbngford, 
Omagh,  Parsonstown,  Granard,  Callan  and  Mountrath, 

5.  Describe  the  position  of  Ireland,  and  give  its  area 
and  population;  also  mention  its  principal  exports, 
and  its  mineral  productions. 

Arithmetic. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  an  answer  unless  the  work  be  set  out  in  full. 

1.  Express  in  figures  seventy  millions  one  thousand 
and  eleven,  and  divide  it  by  thirty  thousand  and  fifty. 

2.  Reduce  351,366  inches  to  miles. 

3.  Divide  15-j-  by  12,  and  add  3®  to  the  quotient, 

4.  Find  the  difference  between  91  guineas  and 

5.  Reduce  35a.  3r.  30p.  Irish  to  statute  measure, 
and  calculate  the  rent  at  £2  4s.  Sd.  per  statute  acre. 

6.  How  much  oats  at  17s.  8 <7.  per  barrel  must  I give 
for  52  barrels  of  wheat  at  27s.  6 d.  per  barrel  so  as  to 
gain  6 per  cent,  by  the  exchange? 

7.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  12  days,  A and 
together  in  8 days,  in  what  time  would  B alone  do  it. 

8.  A bankrupt  pays  2s.  Sd.  in  the  pound,  and  tbc 

total  of  his  payments  amounts  to  £760  12s. ; wha  is 
his  debt?  . c, 

9.  Purchased  £25  12s.  worth  of  wheat  at  3bs.  w- 
per  barrel,  part  of  which  being  damaged  was  los  , oi 
the  remainder,  which  was  sold  at  20  per  cent,  profit, 
received  £28  12s. ; how  many  barrels  were  lost? 

Geometry  and  Mensuration. 


5.  What  determines  the  case  of  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun which  answers  a question  ? — Give  examples. 

6.  Correct  the  following  errors,  giving  in  each  case 
the  reason  for  the  correction  : — 


1.  Give  Euclid’s  definition  of  a plane  rectilineal  angle 
ad  define  opposite  agles,  vertical  angles,  altcrmle  a^ 
djacent  angles  ; also  state  on  what  does  the  magm 
f an  a, lisle  denend  ? 


* If  the  Candidate’s  parent  is  the  applicant,  please  to  state  Iris  name  and  address. 
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2.  Prove  that  triangles  upon  equal  bases  and  between 
the  same  parallels  are  equal  to  one  another? 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  a field  in  the  fonn  of  a trape- 
zium one  of  the  diagonals  measuring  1,868  links,  and 
the  perpendiculars  to  that  diagonal  from  the  opposite 
angles  being  946  links  and  849  links  ? 

4.  The  diameter  of  a circle  is  595,  what  is  the  side 
of  the  circumscribed  square  ? 

5.  Required  the  cost  of  excavating  the  drains  of 
4a.  3r.,  at  id.  per  cubic  yard ; the  drains  being  27  feet 
apart,  18  inches  wide  at  top,  6 inches  at  bottom,  and 
40  inches  deep. 

Book-Keeping. 

1.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  following  books : Waste 
Book,  Journal,  Ledger. 

2.  In  journalizing  repeat  the  rules  for  making  pro- 
per Drs.  and  Crs. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  “ Posting”? 

4.  How  would  you  enter  in  the  Ledger  the  follow- 
ing entry : — 

M.  Nolan,  Dr. 

To  Goods,  £50 
„ Cash,  70 

120 

5.  I find  on  examining  my  books  that  £20  worth  of 
Lime  sold  to  William  Wilson  on  the  5th  of  March,  was 
placed  to  the  account  of  Richard  Joyce.  How  is  the 
error  rectified  ? 


Agriculture. 

1.  Describe  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  de- 
composition of  farmyard  manure. 

2.  Explain  the  statement  that  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
weaker  link  in  the  chain  of  the  soil’s  fertility. 

3.  In  the  Norfolk  four-course,  what  is  the  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  sold  off  the  land  in  com? 

4.  Describe,  and  state  the  uses  of  the  implement 
known  as  Tenant’s  grubber. 

5.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  introduce  a “rack”  into 
the  common  harrow? 

6.  State  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  saddle 
harrow. 

7.  Give  the  quantity  of  seeds  required  for  the  follow- 
ing crops : — 

Mangold  wurzel, 

Swede  turnip, 

Yellow  turnip, 

Carrots, 

8.  How  would  you  manage  so  as  to  have  flax  raised 
once  in  ten  years  in  the  Northumberland  five-course 
rotation? 

9.  Describe  the  practice  of  “crossing”  live  stock  ; 
and  name  the  breed  of  cattle  best  adapted  for  impro- 
ving, by  “crossing,”  the  cattle  of  this  country. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  a good  average  yield  of  a 
milch  cow  for  the  twelve  months,  supposing  her  to  be 
fairly  fed  ? 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIII.  Appendix, 

No.  is. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  E.  Hornsby,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Board  of  Public  Works,  dated  — 

10th  December,  1868. 


[Sec  Question  20467,  page  8 
The  cause  of  the  delay  in  this  case  (Kileornan 
National  school,  county  Limerick),  as  well  as  in  some 
others  in  the  same  district,  was  the  neglect  of  the 
district  clerk  of  works  to  furnish  the  required  plan 
and  estimate,  notwithstanding  repeated  reminders. 

The  Board  had,  in  consequence  of  these  delays, 
called  on  him  to  resign  his  appointment  two  years 
since,  but  in  consideration  of  the  great  amount  of  duty 
he  had  to  perform,  and  his  previous  services  under  the 
Board  of  National  Education — from  which  department 
lie  was  transferred  on  this  Board,  taking  over  the 
charge  of  the  buildings  connected  with  it— the  Board, 


3 — Mr.  De  Vere’s  Evidence.] 

at  his  urgent  solicitation,  granted  him  a further  trial, 
at  the  same  time  transferring  him  to  a district  of  lesser 
extent,  which  the  appointment  of  an  additional  district 
clerk  of  works  enabled  them  to  do. 

The  Board,  however,  although  he  somewhat  im- 
proved, did  not  receive  the  report  &c.,  on  the  Kilcor- 
nan  school  until  the  10th  October  last,  and  they  have 
decided  that  they  can  no  longer  retain  his  services.  I 
have  to  add  that  the  plan  and  report  on  the  school  in 
question  are  at  present  before  the  Board  of  Education 
since  the  3rd  instant. 


Appendix  No.  XIV. 

Rules  and  Directions  for  tlie  Regulation  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the  Town  of  Elphin,  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon,  established  in  pursuance  of  the  Trusts  of  Bishop  IIodson's  Will, 
as  settled  and  approved  of  by  Order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  bearing 
date  the  18th  day  of  February,  1867. 


[See  Question  20868,  page  914 — Evidence  of  the 

1.  That  a school-house  having  been  erected  in  the 
town  of  Elphin,  by  and  out  of  the  funds  of  this 
charity,  a school  for  boys  shall  be  established  and  car- 
ried on  in  said  school-house,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  said  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 

2.  That  pursuant  to  the  directions  in  the  will  of 
Bishop  Hodson,  the  founder  of  said  school,  the  govern- 
ing body  having  the  overnight  of  said  school  shall  be 
composed  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese — that  is  to  say, 
the  bishop  for  the  time  being  of  the  United  Diocese  of 
Kilmore,  Elphin,  and  Ardagh,  and  of  the  Dean  of 
Elphin  for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  several  persons 
for  the  time  being  members  of  the  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Elphin. 

3.  That  the  place  of  meeting  of  such  governing  body 
shall  be  either  the  said  school-house  or  the  chapter- 
room  of  the  Cathedral  of  Elphin,  and  their  meetings 


Very  Rev.  Wm.  Warburton,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Elphin.] 
shall  be  either  on  fixed  days  or  as  occasion  shall  re- 
quire, according  as  it  may  seem  right  to  the  aforesaid 
governors  to  appoint. 

4.  That  at  all  meetings  the  person  present  highest  in 
ecclesiastical  rank  shall  take  the  chair,  and  such  chair- 
man shall  have  a vote  as  if  not  in  the  chair,  and  in. 
case  of  equality  of  votes,  shall  have  a second  and  cast- 
ing vote. 

5.  That  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  19th 
clause,  three  members  of  said  governing  body  shall 
constitute  a quorum. 

6.  That  a list  of  the  children  admitted  into  the 
school  shall  be  kept  by  the  head  master,  and  that  such 
list  shall  specify  the  parentage  of  each  child,  the  time 
of  admission,  the  age  when  admitted,  and  whether  such 
child  is  educated  gratis  or  not. 

7.  That  the  admission  of  children  to  said  school,  and 
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Appendix,  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  he  admitted,  shall  be 
wo.  14.  in  the  discretion  of  said  governing  body. 

8.  That  in  any  rules  which  they  shall  make  as  to 
admission,  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  free  and 
gratuitous  education  of  children  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  afford  to  pay  for  their  education. 

9.  That  the  governors  may,  in  their  discretion,  at 
any  time,  remove  from  the  school  any  child  guilty  of 
misconduct,  or  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  or  for 
irregular  attendance. 

10.  That  the  governors  shall  have  power  to  fix, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  vary  and  regulate  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  education  of  children  not 
educated  gratuitously,  and  the  application  of  such  pay- 
ments. 

11.  That  the  governors  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
one  head  master,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
school  shall  appear  to  them  at  any  time  to  call  for  a 
second  master,  also  a second  or  assistant  master,  and 
that  the  nomination  of  such  masters  respectively  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  governors,  subject,  however,  to 
any  provisions  in  that  behalf  in  these  rules. 

1 2.  That  the  governors  shall  have  power  in  their 
discretion  to  revoke  and  deprive  of  his  office  any  mas- 
ter, provided  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  con- 
cur in  such  removal  and  deprivation. 

13.  That  the  head  master  shall  not  receive  any 
child  into  the  said  school  not  admitted  by  the 
governors,  and  shall  not'  receive  any  payment  or  re- 
compense for  the  education  of  any  child  admitted  to 
be  educated  gratis,  nor  any  other  payment  or  recom- 
pense for  the  education  of  any  child  than  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  governors. 

1-1.  That  the  duties  of  the  head  master  shall  be  to 
teach  the  children  attending  the  said  school  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  plain  geometry,  mensura- 
tion, English  grammar,  English  history,  and  if  re- 
quired by  the  governors,  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, to  such  of  the  children  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  deem  likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  instruc- 
tion, and  shall  direct  to  be  so  instructed,  and  such 
other  branches  of  education,  including  modem  lan- 
guages, as  the  governing  body  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct ; and  that  the  duties  of  the  assistant  master,  if 
one  shall  be  appointed,  shall  be  to  assist  the  head 
master  in  his  said  duties,  in  such  manner  and  to  such 
extent  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  governors. 

15.  That  except  during  holidays  the  said  school 
shall  be  open  from  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  twelve  o’clock,  noon,  and  from  half-past 
twelve  o’clock  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; but 
it  is  hereby  provided  that  the  governors  shall  have 
power,  from  time  to  time,  to  alter  the  said  hours  of 
attendance  to  any  other  hours  of  attendance  that  shall 
seem  to  them  more  suitable. 

1G.  That  in  every  year  there  shall  be  a vacation 
at  Christmas  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  and  a vaca- 
tion at  Midsummer  of  three  weeks',  to  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  governors,  with  power  for  the 
governors  to  extend  the  Midsummer  vacation  for  a 
further  period  not  exceeding  one  fortnight,  and  that 
there  shall  in  addition  be  allowed  as  holidays,  Good 
Friday  and  the  days  intervening  between  that  day 
and  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  and  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week;  the  Queen’s  birth- 
day, and  any  other  day  in  the  year-  appointed  for  a 
public  fast  or  thanksgiving. 

17.  That  once  or  oftener  in  every  year  an  exami- 
nation of  the  children  attending  such  school  shall  be 
held  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  governors  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  governors  to  confer  rewards  or  prizes  on 


such  child  or  children  as  shall  be  deemed  deserving  at 
such  examinations. 

18.  That  every  head  master  and  assistant  master 
shall,  on  his  election  and  before  admission  to  his  office 
sign  a memorandum  to  the  effect  following,  that  is  to 
say  “ I having  been  appointed  master,,, or, assistant 
master,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
the  town  of  Elphin,  do  hereby  undertake  to  perform 
faithfully  and  diligently  the  duties  of.  such  nffice  in 
such  manner  as  the  governors,  shall  from,  time  to  time 
appoint ; and  I undertake  not  to  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  payment  or  recompense  from  any 
scholar  in  the  said  school,  other  than  the  stipend  au- 
thorized by  the  governors  ; and  I undertake,  immedi- 
ately  on  my  discharge  from  such  office  by  the  said 
governors,  to  quit  and  deliver  up  to  them,  or  any 
person  or  persons  to  be  appointed  by  them,  the  school- 
house,  buildings  and  premises,  and  all  the  property 
belonging  to  the  said  school  of  which  I shall  or  may 
be  in  possession  as  master  of  the  said  school ; and 
should  I neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  up  such  posses- 
sion of  the  said  school-house,  buildings,  premises  and 
things,  or  any  of  them,  the  said  governors  may,  or 
any  person  or  persons  whom  they  may  appoint,  may, 
without  any  proceeding  at  law,  or  in  equity,  enter 
into  and  upon,  and  take  possession  of  the  same,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  possession  of,  shall  not  have  been 
given  by  me  as  aforesaid.  Witness  my  hand  this 

day  of 

19.  That  the  moiety  of  the  rents  of  the:  lands  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Hodson  to  the  establishment  of  the 
said  Grammar  School,  shall  be  applied  by  the  Gover- 
nors, for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  school,  and 
applicable  by  them  to  the  objects  hereinafter  specified. 
In  the  first  place,  in  payment  of  the  x-ent,  rates,  and 
taxes  of  the  school  buildings ; and  in  the  next  place, 
in  keeping  the  school  buildings  insui-ed  against  loss 
or  damage  by  fire,  to  the  amount  of  £600,  and  in 
annually  painting,  keeping  in  repair  and  good  order 
the  school  and  other  buildings  which  have  been 
erected ; and  in  the  next  place,  in  payment  of  the 
salai-y  of  the  head  mastex-,  and  also  of  the  salary  of 
the  assistant  master,  if  a second  master  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  in  providing  the  said  school  with  requisites; 
and  in  the  last  place,  in  providing  rewards  and  prizes 
for  the  cliildi-en  at  the  said  examinations,  in  con- 
formity with  Rule  No.  17;  and  for  distribution  of 
the  fund  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  the  making 
of  any  rules  in  connexion  therewith,  not  less  than 
five  governox-s  shall  form  a quoi-um,  of  whom  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  Dean  of  Elphin  shall  form  two. 

20.  That  an  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  annual 
rents  and  expenditure  of  the  said  school,  and  depos- 
ited in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter. 

21.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors,  if 
they  think  it  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  to  place 
the  school  so  established  in  connexion  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education  for  Ireland,  as  a non- 
vested  school,  so  as  to  obtain-  thereby  , the  benefit 
of  inspection  and  assistance  in  books  from  said 
Board,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  any  changes  in 
the- rules  and  regulations  hereby  , made  which  shall 
be  i-equisite ; and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  gover- 
noi-s,  if  it  shall  at  any  time  or  times  aftei-wards  appear 
expedient  to  them  so  to  do,  from  time  to  time,  to 
remove  said  school  from  connexion  with  the  said 
Board. 

22.  That  this  scheme  shall  be  printed,  and  a copy 
tliex-eof  given  to  each  governor  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  every  trustee  for  the  time . being  of  the  deed 
constituting  the  trust. 
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Appendix  No.  XV. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  R.  M ‘Morris. 

[See  Question  22079,  page  968 -Evidence  of  The  Rev.  John  M'Menamin,  r.i>.] 
Manor  Cunningham,  Co.  Donegal, 

Feb.  22nd,  I860. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  heard  with  great  surprise  that  it  has 
been  testified  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  I,  whilst 
professing  to  favour  a united  system  of  education,  got  up  a 
new  school,  thus  acting  denominationally,  when  previous  to 
its  establishment  there  were  two  schools  within  an  Irish  mile 
of  each  other,  and  that  it  was  planted  between  them. 

I affirm  that  this  is  neither  a fair  nor  a full  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  and  I feel  aggrieved  by  it. 

I submit  the  following  facts : — 

1.  There  was  a large  district  with  a diameter  of  four  Irish 
miles,  in  which  there  was  no  National  school,  a want  very 
much  felt  by  the  people. 

2.  An  effort  was  made  in  1855  to  get  up  a new  school  for 
this  destitute  district.  Anxious  parents  and  friends  sub- 
scribed freely.  A site  could  not  then  be  obtained,  as  the 
proprietors  were  hostile  to  the  National  system.  Efforts 
were  repeatedly  made. for  ten  years  without  success. 

3.  When  Sir  J.  Hill  came  of  age  and  visited  his  property 
in  the  district,  in  1865;.  his  tenants  told  him  of  this  deep 
anxiety  and  those  repeated  efforts.  He  with  generous  liber- 
ality then  offered  to  build  a house,  and  selected  the  most 
suitable  site  on  his  property,  where  four  roads  meet.  All 
this  was  done  without  any  consultation  of  any  kind  with 
me,  and  as  far  as  I know,  without  any  desire  to  interfere 
with  existing  schools. 

4.  At  that  time,  one  of  these  existing  schools  referred  to 
in  the  evidence  above  quoted  was  situated  (where  it  had 
been  for  at  least  ten  years)  at  a very  considerable  distance 
from  its  present  site,  and  also  from  our  new  school.  It 
was  afterwards  removed  to  a house  built  at  the  very  verge  of 
Sir  J.  Hill’s  property,  and  built  after  he  had  finished  his 


new  house,  but  before  our  school  could  be  received  bv  the 
Board.  ' 1 

5.  Opposition  was  then  given  to  the  reception  of  our  new 
school  under  the  Board.  The  Local  Inspector,  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  when  he  visited  the  locality  to  make  his 

report,  and  examined  the  whole  case,  said there  is  room 

enough  for  all,”  and  our  school  was  received  accordingly. 

6.  Our  new  school-house,  built  by  Sir  J.  Hill,  remains  as 
his  property.  l am  simply  acting  by  request  as  local  mana- 
ger. Although  I was  not  consulted  about  the  site,  I believe 
it  to  be  the  best  that  was  available.  The  school  was  very 
much  needed,  and  has  always  been  well  attended,  as  the 
subjoined  statistics  show.  I may  add,  that  on  two  sides  of 
our  school  the  nearest  National  school  is  3b  and  24  miles 
respectively. 

7.  Presbyterian  children  in  considerable  numbers  continue 
to  attend  the  other  two  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  man- 
agement with  my  entire  approval. 

I am  and  have  always  been  a consistent  advocate  of  united 
education,  and  would  dread  and  deprecate  the  introduction 
ot  anything  savouring  of  denominational  education. 

Geeniuaquin  Nation  ax  School Manager, 

Rev.  R.  H‘Morris. 

Average,  1866,  first  quarter  after  being  opened : 

On  rolls,  51- 
Present,  40’4 
Do.  1867,  first  quarter — On  roils,  66'4 
Present,  39-9 
Do.  1868,  first  quarter — On  rolls,  53-7 
Present,  40  2 
I am  yours,  very  truly, 

R.  M'Morris,  Presbyterian  Minister. 

Sworn  before  me  this  23rd  February,  1 869. 

Wm.  Thompson,  j.p.,  City  of  Derry. 


Appendix, 
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Letter  from  the  Rev.  0.  Leitch. 


Lettcrkenny,  February  23rd,  1869. 

Mr  dear  Sir, — The  school  recently  established  by  me 
is  situated  in  Corryvady— distant  from  this  town  about 
three  miles— -and  my  reason,  respecting  which  you  inquire 
for  establishing  it  was  simply  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  locality.  There  is  and  there  has  been  for 
several  years  no  school  of  any  kind  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  townlands  from  which,  I expect,  the  children 
attending  the  new  school  will  be  principally  drawn.  The 
result  is  such  as  might  be  anticipated.  A good  many  indi- 
viduals living  in  the  district  have  grown  up  to  be  youn<r 
men  and  women  without  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  commonest  education.  I am  sorry  lo  say  instances  of 
the  kind  arc  to  be  met  with  in  families  connected  with  my 
own  congregation  Finding,  however,  this  to  be  the  case, 
I considered  it  to  be  mv  duty  to  use  every  exertion  in  my 
power  to  build  a school-house  in  the  place  and  set  a school 
mvfXf110"' m.1  am ]lappy  t0  say  1 havc  ilt  'ength realized 
my  wishes.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  the 


present  month,  and,  judging  from  the  attendance,  it  is  a 
great  success.  The  house  is  already  completely  filled,  and 
the  children  belong  to  every  denomination  of  Christians 
living  m the  district.  The  numbers  on  the  roll  up  to  the 
present  date  are  46,  and  may  thus  denominationally  be 
classed — 12  Established  Church,  14  Roman  Catholic  and 
20  Presbyterian.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  this  is  a 
very  good  sample  of  a mixed  or  non-sectarian  school. 
There  is  no  undue  preponderance  of  any  one  denomination 
but  each  is  fairly  represented.  I may  add,  Roman  Catholic 
parents  as  well  as  Protestant  parents  freely  subscribed  in 
order  to  purchase  school  requisites,  such  as  desks,  &c 
They  also  assisted,  when  called  on,  in  carting  the  building 
materials.  The  necessary  funds  for  the  building  I provided 
myself,  independent  of  the  people. 


Faithfully, 


The  Rev . Dr.  Wilson. 


asr  refe™d  - ***  itesrtess 

N",0”“ S0H00ts  511  misvS 


1st.  Convoy. 

Presbyterians,  . 39  on  rolls,  21  present. 
Established  Church,  16  „ i 2 

Roman  Catholics,  .8  4 ” 

*Nd  Pobmny,  1689.  **  *■  **"”*•  *">■** 

Broadpath. 

• Won  roll,,  8 present. 
Established  Church,  _ _ 1 

Roman  Catholics,  . 60  ” 39 

•it;-.,  , p'ev-  Mr.  M'Menasjin  Manager; 

Visited  22nd  February,  1869. 


Cat 


IADOOEY. 

1 rolls,  30  pres 


Presbyterian.., 

Established  Church, 

Roman  Catholics,  . _ " _ ” 

Rev.  R.  Beattie,  Manager. 
Visited  22nd  February,  1869. 

Rcjskey. 

Presbyterians,  . 10  on  rolls,  2 present. 

Established  Church,  7 „ 2 1 

Roman  Catholics,  . 95  55  ” 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Menamin,  Manager. 
Visited  22nd  February,  1869. 
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Gr.ENMAQUF.EN. 

Presbyterians,  . 23  on  rolls,  15  present. 
Established  Church,  9 ,,  7 „ 

Roman  Catholics,  . 57  „ 28  „ 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Menamin.  Manager. 
Visited  23rd  February,  1869. 

Ahigatt. 

Presbyterians,  . 54  on  rolls,  43  present. 

Established  Church,  22  „ 14  „ 

Roman  Catholics,  .14  „ 10  ,, 

Rev.  S.  Martin,  Manager,  E.C.  Curate. 
Visited  23rd  February,  1869. 


Lisnisk. 

Presbyterians,  . 12  on  rolls,  6 present. 
Established  Church,  1 „ 1 „ 

Roman  Catholics,  . 74  ,,  30  „ 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Menamin,  Manager. 

Visited  23rd  February,  1869. 

(Signed)  R.  Beattie. 


Appendix, 
No.  16. 


Appendix  No.  XVI. 

Report  of  J.  W.  Kavanagii,  Esq.,  (formerly)  Head  Inspector  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  on  Clonmel  Model  School  for  the  year  1851,  referred  to  in  his  Evidence — Question 
22286,  page  97G. 


Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Clonmel  District  Model  Schools,  by  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq., 
Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


Clonmel,  April  5th,  1852. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the 
information  of  the  Commissioners  this,  my  Third 
Annual  Report,  on  the  Clonmel  District  Model 
Schools. 

Having,  in  the  Repoi-ts  for  184-9  and  1850,  given  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  buildings ; the  accommoda- 
tion for  pupils  and  for  pupil-teachers ; the  course  of 
instruction  and  occupation  of  time  in  the  several  de- 
partments ; the  staff  of  teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and 
paid  monitresscs ; the  arrangement  for  religious 
instruction,  and  the  opinions  of  the  local  clergy  of  all 
denominations  in  relation  to  the  practical  working 
thereof ; the  mixture  of  social  ranks,  and  of  religious 
denominations  in  the  schools ; the  rates  of  school-fees, 
and  the  incomes  of  the  teachers ; the  influence  the 
schools  have  exercised  in  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  several  National  and  other  schools  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  in  elevating  the  social  position  of 
the  teacher ; and  having  in  the  last  Report  given  a 
full  outline  of  the  entire  course  of  English,  mathema- 
tical, scientific,  and  industrial  education  which  wo  aim 
at  imparting,  whenever  the  accommodation  for  the 
pupils  shall  be  properly  extended,  I shall  on  this  occa- 
sion refer  to  those  Reports  for  this  information,  and 
confine  my  present  statement  to  such  points  only  as 
are  of  more  especial  interest,  or  such  as  are  necessary 
to  record  the  progress  of  the  establishment  during  the 
past  year. 

Buildings  and  School  Accommodation. — The  schools, 
from  the  period  of  their  opening,  had  an  attendance, 
at  least  in  the  boys’  and  in  the  girls’  schools,  far  beyond 
what  they  were  designed  to  accommodate;  and  two 
rooms  in  the  domestic  establishment  have  since  been 
used  as  additioual  temporary  school-rooms.  Even  this 
arrangement  provides  quite  insufficient  room,  and  such 
use  is  attended  with  loss  of  time,  interference  with 
discipline,  imperfect  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and 
the  rooms  being  remote  from  the  schools,  withdraws 
the  pupils  from  the  central  superintendence  of  the 
head  teachers.  In  summer  1850  the  schools  were 
visited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion I had  the  honour  to  point  out  these  defects  to  his 
Grace,  and  at  his  request  to  forward  to  him  a report  on 
the  subject,  which  report,  I was  led  to  understand,  his 
Grace  was  pleased  to  recommend  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  for  their  adoption. 
The  Board’s  architect  and  I were  then  instructed  to 
arrange  a meeting  at  the  schools,  in  order  to  consider 
the  means  of  extending  them  ; and  after  our  inspection 
of  the  premises,  I forwarded  my  report  to  the  office, 
and  the  architect  also  submitted  his  plans  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  year  1850  passed  on,  and  the  crowded 
rooms,  unenclosed  lawn,  and  unfinished  play-grounds 
still  continued  ; the  Commissioners,  as  I understand, 
deeming  the  expense  of  the  proposed  plans  too  great, 
and  desirous  to  further  test  their  necessity  in  the  per- 
manent success  of  the  schools.  From  week  to  week 
Dr.  Clarke,  the  District  Inspector,  continued  to  report 


the  inconvenience  felt  from  the  state  of  the  schools  and 
premises;  and  in  November  last,  Mr.  Cross,  one  of 
the  Board’s  secretaries,  Mr.  Darley,  architect,  and  I 
went  to  Clonmel  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
designed  extension  of  the  buildings,  and  that  Mr. 
Cross  might,  from  the  state  of  the  schools,  be  able  to 
report  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  propriety  of  carry- 
ing out  the  proposed  plans. 

My  recommendations  respecting  the  extension  of  the 
buildings  are — that  the  boys’  school-room  be  increased 
to  double  its  present  length,  and  have  a class-room 
added,  so  as  to  afford,  in  both,  accommodation  to  200 
boys ; that  the  girl’s  room  be  lengthened,  and  have  a 
class-room  (to  serve  also  as  a work-room)  added,  so  as 
to  accommodate  1 40  girls ; that  the  infants’  room 
remain  as  it  is ; that  the  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  three  schools  be  closed ; that  the  master's 
parlour  and  the  study-room  be  thrown  into  one  school- 
room for  a Classical  and  a senior  class,  and  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  to  serve  as  a study-room  for 
the  pupil-teachers ; that  a short  wing  be  added  to  the 
west  of  the  house,  containing  a good  parlour  for  the 
head  master,  aud  above,  two  bed-rooms  for  him ; that 
his  present  bed-room,  (fee.,  be  fitted  up,  so  as  to  provide 
dormitories  for  a total  number  of  sixteen  pupil- 
teachers;  that  a small  sitting-room  be  furnished  for 
the  second  master ; that  the  play-grounds  be  extended, 
levelled,  and  completely  finished  ; that  the  grounds  and 
premises  be  enclosed  by  railing,  and  the  lawn  tastefully 
laid  out  and  planted ; that  a small  neat  gate-lodge  be 
built  in  front,  and  that  the  field  opposite  the  house  be 
taken  and  laid  out  in  a neat  garden  to  supply  vege- 
tables, &c.,  to  the.  establishment,  and  in  which  the 
pupil-teachers  might  occasionally  work,  both  for  recrea- 
tion and  instruction.  I trust  that  the  Commissioners 
may  be  pleased  to  direct  steps  to  be  taken  which  will 
insure  the  completion  of  these  improvements  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Number  and  Attendance  of  Pupils. — In  my  last 
Report  I stated  that  the  number  on  the  roll  in  the 
boys’  school  had  been  fixed  at  140,  and  I have  now  to 
report  that,  during  the  entire  year,  the  average  number 
was  138,  the  vacations,  and  a slight  falling  off  in 
January  and  December,  causing  a decrease  of  two  in 
the  year’s  average ; the  average  number  on  the  roll  of 
the  girls’  school  was  ninety-three,  and  in  the  infants 
school  seventy-nine,  or  a total  of  310  as  compared 
with  330  in  the  year  1850.  This  exhibits  the  fixed 
and  permanent  chai-acter  of  the  schools,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  continue  to  he  held  by  the 
parents  and  the  public;  and  the  regularity  of  the 
pupils’  daily  attendance  being  on  the  average  eighty- 
three  present  out  of  every  100  on  the  rolls,  or  precisely 
as  in  1850,  shows  that  the  rules  on  this  head  have  been 
carried  out  in  a similar  manner,  and  with  similar 
results.  The  per-centage  of  attendance  for  each  100 
children  on  the  rolls  was,  in  the  boys’  ninety-five,  girls 
eighty-five,  and  infants’  school  seventy-seven,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  remarkably  high,  especially  that 
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APPENDIX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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Boys'  School,  . 
Girls'  School,  . 
Iafants’  School, 


, , ^ucaMuu  is  concerned,  tins 

difference  merely  dimmishes  the  absolute  numbers  of 
children  of  each  denomination,  leaving  the  ratio  be- 
tween them  unaltered.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  numbers  on  the  religious  instruction  rolls  of  the 
model  schools  at  the  periods  set  forth  : 


The  large  number  of  admissions  and  discharges 
chiefly  relates  to  the  pupils  paying  a penny  per  week 
as  in  default  of  payment  a single  week  their  names  are 
struck  off  the  roll ; and  should  they  again  apply  for 
re-admission,  they  must  be  admitted  as  new  pupils, 
thus  increasing  the  trouble  of  keeping  accounts  and 
swelling  the  numbers  of  admissions  and  discharges  in 
the  year.  In  last  report  I showed  why  the  numbers 
on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  December  afford  no  correct 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  I now  beg  to  refer 
to  th e averages  for  the  year  as  the  true  test  of  their 
numerical  prosperity. 


The  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  several  clergy- 
men for  giving  religious  instruction  continue  unaltered 
since  they  were  made  at  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
These  are,  that  the  first  half  hour  of  the  first  four 
days  of  the  week  shall  be  devoted  to  the  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  children  in  rooms  provided  for 
umenca.  prosperity  each  denomination ; and  that  on  Fridays  the  mo  W 

“jf  Xa,e‘  In  Appendix  instruction  be  given  by  the  respective^ergymen  ft? 

A mil  be  found  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  one  hour  to  the  children  of  their  oivn  communion 

S 'tw? Z°°  V,  l ° ?'°"5  at  fV  *”•  *“'“8  T1“  d«gy»en  wlo  unanimously  agreed  to  thcTS 
1851.  Tins  table  exhibits  a similar  mixture  of  social  rangements,  core  tile  tivo  parish  priests  of  Clonmel 
to  m former  reports-the  <M-  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  in,  and  Rev  J.  BalS 


(Iren  of  clergymen,  barristers,  attorneys,  engineers,  ex- 
cise and  other  public  officers,  merchants,  ex-mayors 
shopkeepers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  labourers,  &c.  in 
fact  every  social  grade  in  the  town. 

The  proportions  of  pupils  paying  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per 
quarter,  and  paying  Id,  per  week,  have  been  main- 
tained in  conformity  with  the  scale  laid  down  in  last 
report,  the  fees  for  the  past  year  in  each  school  having 
amounted  as  follows  : — ° 


Fws°Sn 

Head  Teachers’ 

. ljp.es 

Amount  of 
School  Requi- 
sites sold, 
1851. 

Boys’  School,  . 

£ s.  d. 
70  2 6 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Girls’  School,  . 

43  10  S 

Infants’  School, 

19  12  1 

tC4  16  1 j 

1 

0 14  1{ 

Total, 

133  4 10  1 

235  12  5 j 

t23  2 1 | 

20  14  0 

-n  ‘ ■ ■ v-o.,  auu  jxev.  o.  jBaiawm, 

Rev.  Mr.  Crotty,  c.c.,  Rev.  John  Dill,  Presbyterian 
Munster,  and  Rev.  James  On-,  Unitarian  Minister; 
and  although  not  present  at  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
and  not  haying  attended  for  about  a year  to  take  any 
part  in  giving  religious  instruction,  the  rector,  Rev.  J. 
D.  Palliser,  has,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  arrangements  which  he  found 
existing,  and  to  the  practical  working  of  which  he  has 
since  his  first  visit  given  most  active  and  zealous  co- 
operation. On  Friday  morning,  Rev.  Mr.  Palliser,  or 
one  of  his  curates,  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  or  one  or  two  of 
his  curates,  Rev.  Mr.  Dill,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Orr,  attend 
regularly  to  instruct  or  examine  the  children  of  their 
several  communions,  and  to  ascertain  the  proficiency 
made  by  the  children  during  the  previous  week’s  in- 
struction, under  the  teachers  and  assistants  of  their 
respective  persuasions.  In  addition  to  their  visit  on 
Fridays,  all  the  clergymen  are  accustomed  to  visit  oc- 
casionally at  the  time  of  religious  instruction  on  the 
other  mornings,  as  the  teachers,  while  so  engaged,  act 
merely  as  their  deputies,  and  under  their  exclusive 
contrel  and  direction.  From  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
up  to  the  past  summer,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  from 
the  convent  in  the  parish  adjoining  that  in  which  the 
model  schools  are  situated,  were  accustomed  to  visit 


to  notice  that  the  amount  of 
S°°I  tabulated  exceeds  that  prescribed  in 

relations  hud  do™  in  1849  by  the  Commission- 
, , as  taking  the  average  number  on  the  roll  of  each 

school,  and  dividing  this  number  in  the  proportions  scllof.a , »*~  — - visit 

assigned  to  the  several  rates  of  payment  the  asUreoMe  glve  religious  instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

annual  fees  should  be  £130  6s.,  or  about  £3  less  than  ?,  • S °n  Fndaysi  owing,  however,  to  the  demands  on 
the  sum  actually  received.  Further,  assuming  the  • time  f!rom  otlier  duties>  they  have  discontinued 

schools  to  accommodate  280  pupils,  as  perhaps  desmned  , a f tendance  intimating  the  cause  in  a note  ad- 

the  fees  received  exceed  by  £18  those  which,  under  d,resS®dto  Eev'  Mf;  Baldwin.  The  progress  made  by 
the  Board  s scale,  would  be  received  from  that  number  * children  in  religious  instruction,  during  the  past 
Jteligious  Denomin alion s and  Religious  Instruction  _ y,eai’’  18  m°at  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  several 
, he  ,same  mixture  of  children  of  all  the  religions  de  $ Rev.  Mr-  Palliser,  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  Rev. 

nominations  in  Clonmel,  as  reported  on  former  occt  Dlf  and  Eev'  Mr-  equally  testifying  the 

ns,  continues  to  attend  the  model  schools,  and  the  ^ atte.ntl0n  of  the  teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and 

same  unbroken  liarmonv  and  mnd  monitresses,  in  carrying  out  their  instructions  on  this 

ortant  head. 


same  unhmCTi  , moc,el  schools,  and  the 

mailed  as  m ism  ! a h??ral  communions  re- 
one-third  PmwA1  Roman  Catholics,  and 

tablished  Chureli^’l  u?cludmg  members  of  the  Es-  ln  tkelr  Sporty 
Unitarians  Ol  ’ ? resl>ytemns  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  [And  I beg  leave 
has  alreadv  , mst)an  Brethren  and  Separatists.  It  patliolic  Bishop’s  tr: 

mils  at  +1,1  ^ .exPIauled  that  the  number  on  the  "‘s  °-f  th.e  Catholic  ,UW1U,  a(;lluols  at  tne 

the  average  m.lnl!  3[?ar is  considerably  less  than  forT  thn'0"  h?ld,in  j)IaU’s  Parish’  was  such  as  to  call 
number  on  the  rolls  during  the  year;  so  Rev  Drl'nn'f  approbation  ot  his  lordship,  the  Right 


\The  following  portion  contained  within  [ ] was  not 
published  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
m their  Report  for  1851.] 

[^nd  1 heg  leave  to  further  observe,  that  at  the  Roman 
athohe  Bishop's  triennial  visitation  last  July  the  answer- 
the  ° - ■ Catholic  pupils  of  the  model  schools,  at  the 

ban  wwi!  n ? d,m  yary’S  Parish-  was  such  as  to  call 


* Exclusive  of  f - ' l i ° ™e  ^Car  ’ S°  Bev.  Dr.  Foran.S  1 ’ S 

foriodi?"®^^  "cnt£jfa°ilfI,5o7e^  attendance,  a small  profit  on  pupil- 


| feWhp  m Cio7i™d 

• it?”  Sx  m3  e,”'  EtbS  safe  efpf""r  ""““s  *» «» •*«*. 

of  Miss  Bryant  m the  dailyUffistructionVi^riwf  °.n  behalf,  ^tlm  assistance  they  derived 


ctildrcrf  ZCal  and  attcntion  of  Miss  Brya 


r T * J ■ Liunaji,  tne  assistance  theydei 

n ot  the  feeripture  class  of  Presbyterian  and  Units 
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Appendix,  The  question  of  model  schools  having  been  a subject  of  those  bodies  to  act  as  managers  of  National  schools,  almost 

No.  16.  discussion  in  a few  localities  in  Ireland.  I trust  it  may  not  every  one  of  which  is  attended  by  pupils  of  more  than  one 

be  out  of  place  here  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  religious  denomination,  and  therefore  mixed  schools.  In 

matter.  The  objections  to  model  schools  consist  chiefly  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  there  are 

two  classes — those  opposed  to  mixed  or  united  education,  numbers  of  liberal  landlords  who  themselves  or  their  agents 

and  those  who,  while  favourable  to,  or  ut  least  would  are  managers  of  National  schools,  and  it  is  highly  credit- 

tolerate  united  education,  are  opposed  to  the  special  manage-  able  to  all  of  them  that  in  the  appointment  of  teachers— 

ment  of  model  schools.  Although  the  second  class  of  and  which  right  they  generally  reserve  to  themselves they 

objectors  have  used  great  pains  in  setting  forth  the  differ-  invariably  act  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Commissioners 

ences  between  the  ordinary  National  schools  and  the  model  selecting  those  only  who,  from  their  religion  and  general 

schools,  it  will,  I apprehend,  eventually  be  found  that  their  character,  would  be  fit  instruments  in  securing  pu!  iTc  con- 

tolcration  of  the  National  system,  so  far  as  it  means  mixed  fidence,  both  on  the  part  of  the  pai'ents  and  of  the  clergy 

or  united  education , is  merely  seeming,  and  not  sincere  ; and,  This  is  the  policy  of  the  Devonshires,  the  Landsdownes 

therefore,  that  there  is  in  reality  but  the  one  class  of  ob-  the  Devons,  the  Fortescues,  the  Besboroughs,  the  Clares.' 

jeetors  to  the  model  schools.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  the  Corks,  the  Listowels,  Monteagles,  and  scores  of  peers' 

several  model  schools-  both  literary  and  combined  literary  baronets,  and  men  of  rank.  The  objection,  if  of  any 

and  agricultural,  and  whether  metropolitan  and  central,  or  weight,  which  lies  against  the  exercise  of  managership  of  a 

provincial  and  local — are  under  the  exclusive  management  National  school  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  applies 

of  the  Commissioners  ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Com-  with  far  greater  force  to  such  exercise  by  mixed  bodies 

missioners  neither  exercise  nor  claim  any  privilege  or  autho-  constituted  like  the  Boards  of  Prisons  and  the  Boards  of 

rity  over  these  schools  beyond  that  which  their  rules  and  Guardians,  and  should  further  be  extended  to  the  numbers 

regulations  grant  to  the  manager  of  an  ordinary  National  of  benevolent  and  liberal  laymen  to  whom  I have  alluded 

school.  When  a clergyman,  or  a landlord,  or  a committee  who  have  erected  schools  on  their  properties,  have  endowed 

raises,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  one-tliird  of  the  them  liberally,  and  who  manage  them  in  strict  accordance 

expense  necessary  to  erect,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  with  the  rules  of  the  Board.  This  statement  should  satisfy 

grant,  a vested  National  school,  or  when  any  of  these  parties  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  few  schools  established  at 

provide  a rum-vested  house  for  the  purposes  of  a National  the  sole  expense  of  the  Board  within  the  last  five  or  six 

school,  few  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  the  right  of  the  years  differ  in  no  respect  as  to  their  rules  and  regulations  on 

clergyman,  or  the  landlord , or  the  committee  to  appoint  or  the  questions  of  religious  instruction,  books,  and  appoint- 

to  remove  the  teacher,  the  right  to  prescribe  the  course  of  ment  of  teachers  from  any  schools  which  now  arc  or  were 

instruction  that  shall  be  followed,  or  to  make  the  several  heretofore  in  connexion  with  the  National  system,  and  that 

minor  regulations  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  the  Commissioners,  as  managers  of  those  few  schools, 

school.  In  the  exercise  of  these  rights  there  is,  however,  superintend  them  with  no  additional  power  or  privilege 

this  restriction,  and  which  forms  the  fundamental  principle  beyond  those  always  exercised  by  individual  managers, 

of  the  present  system  of  education,  that  the  conscience  and  whether  clerical  or  lay,  of  whatever  creed,  or  by  mixed 

religious  principles  of  the  parents  of  the  children  be  honestly  bodies  as  committees,  Prison  Boards,  or  Boards  of  Guar- 

and  sincerely  respected — not  only  as  to  religious  instruc-  dians.  Being  really  opposed  to  united  education,  and 

tion,  but  even  as  to  the  use  of  even/  book  to  be  used  in  the  knowing  that  the  model  schools,  wherever  established,  have 

secular  instruction  of  the  school.  In  the  ordinary  schools  to  a greater  or  less  extent  secured  united  education,  the 

not  only  is  the  use  of  xo  book  published  or  approved  of  by  parties  unfavourable  to  these  schools  first  urge  that  they  arc 

the  Commissioners  compulsory,  but  further,  the  use  of  any  on  a different  plan,  or  conducted  under  different  rules,  from 

such  books  is  prohibited  in  any  school  attended  by  children  the  ordinary  National  schools,  to  which,  under  particular 

whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  its  being  so  used,  circumstances,  they  state  they  are  not  opposed.  Then  they 

Those  regulations,  which  have  been  so  often  set  forth  and  state  that  they  are  a new  feature  in  the  system  altogether; 

dwelt  upon  in  the  reports  of  the  Board,  and  which  are  next,  that  it  is  the  commencement  of  a scheme  to  supersede 

supposed  to  be  posted  up  as  well  as  practised  in  every  Na-  the  ordinary  schools  under  local  management;  and  finally, 

tional  school,  are  those  which,  without  alteration  or  modi-  that  from  the  amount  of  direct  Government  patronage 

Jiealion,  are  carried  out  in  the  model  schools,  conducted  thus  created,  they  arc  likely  to  bo  made  subservient  to 

under  the  Commissioners  as  their  managers.  In  some  of  arbitrary  power,  and  thus  peril  eivil  and  religious  liberty, 

the  model  schools  the  Scripture  extracts  are  read,  and  in  With  the  first  of  these  objections  1 have  fully  dealt,  and 

others,  as  Clonmel,  they  arc  not,  tlio  parents  of  most  of  the  the  second  and  third  require  but  a brief  statement  of  facts, 

children  objecting  to  their  use.  In  the  selection  of  teachers  From  the  establishment  of  the  National  system  the  Board 

for  their  model  schools,  the  Commissioners  have  ever  wisely  have  had  either  in  Merrion-street  (till  1837)  or  in  Marl- 

consulted  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  locality,  and  borough-street  normal  and  training  schools,  and  those  now 

made  the  appointment  in  accordance  therewith.  In  Clonmel  in  operation  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world, 

the  head  master  is  a Roman  Catholic,  the  second  master  of  From  the  first  the  Commissioners  nominated  the  professors, 

the  Established  Church  ; the  mistress  of  the  girls’  school  a teachers,  and  other  officers  of  these  departments,  nor  lias 

Catholic,  of  the  infants’  school  a Presbyterian  ; twelve  of  there  ever  been  any  complaint  on  this  ground  no  more  than 

the  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitresses  are  Catholics,  two  there  could  be  of  tlieir  right  to  appoint  their  secretaries, 

are  of  the  Established  Church,  and  two  are  Presbyterians.  their  inspectors,  or  their  clerks.  At  these  model  schools 

In  Dunmanway  model  school  both  the  head  master  and  over  one-third  of  the  National  teachers  through  Ireland 

the  head  mistress  are  Catholics,  the  second  master  and  the  have  been  trained,  and  of  the  seven  grades  of  salaries  to 

agriculturist  being  of  the  Established  Church  ; and  in  tlio  them  the  highest  three  can  be  obtained  by  such  teachers 

literary  department  of  the  agricultural  model  schools  of  only  as  have  passed  through  the  training  department  in 

Woodstock  (Kilkenny),  Derrycastle  (Tipperary),  Tervoc  Dublin.  So  early  as  1835,  or  when  the  National  system 

and  Mount  Trenchard  (Limerick),  and  Farrahy  and  Gian-  had  been  only  three  years  in  operation,  the  want  of  pre- 

(lorc  (Cork)  all  the  teachers  are  Roman  Catholics,  there  paratory  model  and  training  schools  had  been  felt ; and  the 

being  scarcely  any  children  of  any  other  persuasion  in  the  Commissioners,  in  their  second  report  (dated  June,  1835) 
neighbourhood.  The  practice  of  the  Commissioners  has  to  Earl  Mulgrave,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  set  forth  seriatim 

been  similar  throughout  Ireland,  the  appointment  of  replies  to  seven  questions  transmitted  to  them  by  His 

teachers  to  the  several  schools  under  their  own  management  Excellency,  and  to  the  last  of  these  questions  I beg  leave  to 

being  made,  as  far  as  possible,  in  conformity  with  the  draw  attention.  “ Fifth  Query — What  extension  can  be 

special  circumstances  of  each  locality,  and  twenty  years’  given  to  the  new  system  of  education  consistently  with  the 

exercise  of  their  trust  in  this  respect,  and  the  remarkable  demand  for  instruction,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  pre- 

amount  of  public  confidence  that  has  been  bestowed  on  paration  necessary  for  training  schoolmasters,  upon  whom 

each  of  the  schools,  must,  to  everyone  not  the  slave  of  reliance  can  be  placed,  in  respect  to  competency,  character, 

prejudice  and  mistrust,  form  a presumption  of  such  moral  and  discretion  ; and  what  amount  of  funds  may  be  annually 

weight  as  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  legal  security  that  the  expended  beneficially  by  the  State  for  that  purpose.” 

practice  which  lias  been  attended  with  such  success  will  After  describing  the  qualifications  requisite  to  form  a good 

not,  while  the  present  National  system  lasts,  be  in  any-  and  efficient  teacher,  and  having  set  forth  the  several  profes- 

wise  altered.  About  130  of  the  1 60  workhouses  of  Ireland  sorships  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  in  the 

have  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  Central  Training  Institution,  the  Commissioners  state— “We 

and  some  few  of  the  county  gaols  have  their  schools  also  are  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  general  training  in- 

receiving  aid  in  books  and  inspection : and  although  the  stitution,  thirty-two  district  model  schools  should  be 

Boards  of  Guardians  of  I lie  former,  and  the  governors  of  established,  being  a number  equal  to  that  of  the  counties  of 

the  latter,  too  frequently  show  only  a very  moderate  degree  Ireland;  that  those  model  schools  should  be  under  the 

of  skill  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  in  the  direction  of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments,  and 

management  of  the  educational  depart  ment  of  those  institu-  receiving  superior  remuneration  to  those  charged  with  the 

lions,  yet  the  objectors  to  the  Commissioners’  exercise  of  general  or  primary  schools  ; and  that  hereafter  each  candi- 

siinilar  functions  in  their  own  few  schools— some  of  the  date  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments  should 

objectors  being  persons  connected  with  both  prisons  and  undergo  a preparatory  training  iiv  one  of  them.”  Further, 

workhouses— have  never  publicly  questioned  the  right  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  same  report  submitted  an  estimate 
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of  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  these  thirty-two  model 
schools  within  two  years,  as  also  for  their  permanent  annual 
. support.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  local  model  schools 
instead  of  being  a new  idea,  or  a new  feature  in  the 
National  system,  had  from  the  beginning  been  the  means  to 
which  the  Commissioners  looked,  and  on  which  they  confi- 
dently relied  for  giving  completeness  and  entirity  to  their 
system  of  training  teachers ; and  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
notice  that  one  of  the  first  attacks  made  on  the  scheme  was 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  a speech  in  the  House  of'  Lords 
a few  months  after  its  promulgation ; while  within  two 
months  of  the  issuing  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  empowering 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Board,  Dr.  Doyle  for” 
warded  a circular  instructing  his  clergy  to  place  their 
schools  under  the  new  Board,  and  in  which  his  lordship 
states— “ The  rule  which  requires  that  all  teachers  hence- 
forth to  be  employed  be  provided  from  some  model  school 
with  a certificate  of  their  competency,  will  aid  us  in  a work 
of  great  difficulty,  to  wit.  that  of  suppressing  hedge  schools 
and  placing  youth  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers’ 
and  of  those  only.”  The  fear  that  the  model  schools  are 
only  a first  step  towards  gradually  superseding  schools 
under  local  management  could  not  be  entertained  by  any 
person  who  understands  the  object  and  expense  of  those 
establishments,  or  who  has  read  the  Sixteenth  or  Seven- 
teenth Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  in  which  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  working  of  six  of  them  are  given  bv  the  Head 
Inspectors.  Those  schools  cost  the  State  in  their  erection 

i.000  T1’  "d  !ielr  “”“1  ““«■»»<«  .bout 
.£800  each,  and  anxious  as  the  Commissioners  have  been  for 
the  past  seventeen  years  to  establish  one  in  each  school  dis- 
trict (now  forty- four)  the  demands  on  their  funds  h ive  vet 
enabled  them  to  erect  only  ten  of  them,  in  addition  to  three 
others,  sites  for  which  have  been  selected,  and  the  buildings 
of  which  are  about  to  be  commenced.  Perhaps  the  most  re 
markable  result  that  has  arisen  in  connexion  with  some  of  the 
model  schools,  as  Clonmel  and  Dunmanway  is,  that  instead 
of  injuring  much  less  superseding  the  existing  National 
schools  under  local  management,  they  have  in  each  case 
most  materially  improved  them  in  number  of  pupils,  and  in 
efficiency  as  may  be  seen  in  the  reports  on  both  model 
schools  The  last  objection  to  be  noticed  is  the  danger  that 
is  apprehended  to  the  preservation  and  extension  =of  civil 
hberty  from  the  increased  patronage  which  these  situations 
will  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  which  a 
ministry  might  use  to  aid  the  establishment  of  aibhrarv 
powci . Of  the  Parliamentary  grant  of-flsn  non  ti,  ,■  ^ 

7—  Hem  ,.“S 

who  arc  appointed  directly  by  the  Board  doe-  ’ * 

«tr  two-thidi  l! tif“„s 

being  given  in  salaries,  and  which  are  under  local  control 
Fiom  the  establishment  of  the  National  system  no  Govern 

51*;  sag*  ,0„"01  *•  ?»“•»■>«  sfs* 

lie  slightest  degree.  3433,  Would*^”*”"  „ c£fb“ 

,?"rr  •b?nt  SJWstt 

penso."  l-b£  » ll“  P>“  *•*  my  require 

the  central  mSJSl'SJS  1™  7 ” 

sistost  all  of  them  I ,.1,1 - 10  1 V' the  'uspeetioe  steff. 

pifaSpSusf  ie»Ka”p  8 »f  “""“S  fai,’ 

to  the  (burner  to  “ fare Pe‘f  hreguent  allusion  is  made 

ytem,  of  public  iu.ttuotfon”' tfare'afafam S?  C°Min“t*1 

'/  education  which  nrcv.il  eleas  aibitrary  systems 

fhe  creation  not  the  cause  of  th  i Eur<?Pcan  states  “re 

a“'l  experience  proves  tW  n desP°t,c  governments, 

obtained  erad...  I , tl,e  -sP>'cad  of  education  even  « 

■«  s 
ii„t).  p,„lilSi  ia,^-x?‘rrr 

* '1  ho  schools  are  inspected  and  examined  one  day 
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nexion  between  the  state  and  the  school  the  i . 

some  ncrso^Lai,?,1^0^  le?dilJg  objections  made  by 
,1.!  ' the  model  schools,  I shall  merely  slate 

hat  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  real  question  at  issue 
■ con  rovorsy,  and  that  to  which  those  objections  must 
, e " “1  • "a»iely,  united  education  boingsectired  in  the  model 
opposed/]011^  their  extension  on  that  giu’und’be’nec^a.dlv 

Literary  Instruction — Boys'  School. — During  the  nast 
Sea1  the  bop'  school  5 vaihL 

t mes,  and  although  on  no  occasion  able  to  complete  an 
entire  examination  of  all  the  classes  in  all  the  subjects 
taught,  jet  on  the  yvhole  I yeas  always  able  to  him  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  general  progress  attained  in  the 
dtmhre  H 1“'  r,e  privito  examination  held 
naS  in' V T?  Tt  t0  #»  public  exami- 

SsWet  T J 'ythS'  ’ Clario  Mr.  Slieehy, 

Distinct  Inspectors,  and  by  myself,  enabled  us  to  a£ 
certain  the  * vdimdual  progress  of  earn,  pupil  in  the 
smiemi  subjects  of  study,  as  it  was  on  this  examination 
we  awarded  the  premiums  to  tliose  pupils  whose  nro- 
noiency  and  answering  were  most  distinguished.  We 

ranterf °tj‘  feel.l,erf“%  eatisfied  with  the  general 
result  of  the  examination,  and  with  the  progresf  which 
had  been  made  in  the  several  branches  during  the  pre- 
vious year ; and  so  equal  were  the  attainments  of  large 
closes  u,  some  of  the  subjects,  that  the  selection  of  the 
best  answerer  m each  was  frequently  a prolonged  and 
difficult  task.  It  was  only  within  L p« “£ 
we  ivere  able  to  form  a fifth  (or  highest)  class,  so  that 
tlwebmsbhauyi.y,  now  complete,  and  extends  to  the 
most  advanced  of  the  Board's  ohms  books.  The  entire 
HO  boys  write  on  paper;  all  of  them  learn  grammar 
including  119  who  canmw  • 80  /■  7-  ' al’ 

.,ii  lev  , , . , ‘Paise > vvnte  from  dictation  ; 

.ill  leam  mental  arithmetic,  including  82  who  arc  in  or 
hyond  proportion;  all  learn  geography,  including  SO 
ho  leam  globes ; 1 2 learn  mensuration  and  geometry 
and  about  40  have  gone  over  three  books  of  Euclid ; 
site  in  bo(okJt“l™«  “M  also  algebra ; all  leam  to 
sing  m parts,  and  the  senior  class  is  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  music;  56  practice  drawing  from 
models ; the  senior  ohm  joins  the  maste.s  and  pupil. 
to«hors  m prantiea)  surveying  in  the  held,  and  are 
abo  taught  the  use  of  the  ordinary  mathematical  instni- 
ments  m mappmg  and  plotting  the  actual  surveys  thus 
made  and  60  boys  of  the  upper  classes  ore  instructed 
;L  ■ ,v  - prniciples  of  natural  philosophy, 

“d  “ ‘“’t  *°  *>“  PPOPOSOS  of  tho  arts  and 

manufactures.  . I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  accompany- 
ing report,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  subjects  ithich 
formed  the  matter  of  his  instruction  for  the  past  yea r, 
and  on  the  proficiency  attained  hi  each  ; and  I would 
especially  request  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  questions  pnt  to  the  pupils  nf  Dr.  Clarke's  class 
at  the  examination  for  a silver  medal,  awarded  by  him 
tot  summer.  These  questions  form  hut  a scanty  index 
either  to  the  extent  or  to  the  depth  and  accuracy  of 
the  pupils  acquamtance  with  the  loading  branches  of 
physics,  of  experimental  science,  or  of  the  application 
of  chemistry,  geology,  mechanics,  fa.,  to  industrial  and 
mmnfartniang  purposes.  Whether  as  to  number  and 
extent  of  scientific  subjects  of  similar  character  ,>r  as 
to  their  practical  bearing  on  the  purposes  of  life’  there 
is  no  such  range  of  instruction  given  in  any  school  or 
even  college  m Ireland ; and  of  this  every  intelligent 

LXsootL7sSeed  “ 6Xaminati0n  °f  the 

Girls'  School— A class  in  the  Gills'  Reading  Book- 
lias  been  formed  within  tl.e  past  year,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  two  upper  classes  read  the  Selections  fro  „ tlic 
fei  isli  Poets.  About  30  girls  parse;  in  arithmetic 
60  aie  learning  or  have  learned  proportion  : 48  write 
trom  dictation ; the  entire  school  sing  in  parts  • and 
the  senior  classes  learn  the  elementary  theory  of  music ; 

40  di aw  from  models;  all  the  girls  sew,  GO  knit  40 
can  cut  out  plain  garments  and  dresses,  and  are ' en- 
gaged at  various  branches  of  embroidery,  and  in  cret- 
in each  week  by  Dr.  Clarke,  District  Inspector. 

8 D 2 
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chet,  rag,  Berlin,  and  other  work.  The  girls’,  like  the 
boys’  school,  was  examined  by  me  at  various  times 
when  I visited  during  the  year,  but  the  private  exami- 
nation of  tlxe  several  classes  for  premiums,  afforded  me 
the  best  opportunity  of  testing  the  individual  and  col- 
lective proficiency  of  the  pupils.  The  result  of  the 
examination  was  on  the  whole  quite  satisfactory,  and 
afforded  proof  of  successful  industry  and  zeal,  both  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  during  the  previous 
year. 

Infants'  School. — The  range  of  subjects  here  being 
limited,  required  only  little  formal  examination,  and  on 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  tables,  and  geography  chiefly. 
In  natural  history  and  other  subjects,  the  children 
show  great  general  intelligence ; and  in  singing,  march- 
ing, and  bodily  exercises,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
witness  the  success  that  has  attended  Miss  Bryant’s 
training  of  the  little  ones.  Nor  are  the  more  grown 
children  confined  to  lessons  suited  only  to  mere  infants, 
as  many  of  them  read  with  fluency,  write  fairly,  and 
their  minds  undergo  such  active  development,  that  on 
being  transferred  at  the  proper  age  to  either  the  boys’ 
or  to  the  girls’  school,  they  soon  lead  their  class-fellows 
in  all  the  branches  of  instruction. 

Public  Examination. — The  annual  public  examina- 
tion of  the  three  schools  was  held  by  Dr.  Clarke  and 
myself,  on  the  30th  and  31st  July ; Messrs.  Graham, 
Doheney,  and  Sheehy,  District  Inspectors  of  schools, 
being  also  present.  The  school-rooms  being  too  small, 
and  wholly  unsuited  to  accommodate  the  public  on 
such  an  occasion,  were  most  inconveniently  crowded, 
although  every  precaution  was  taken  to  afford  the 
greatest  amount  of  room ; and  for  this  purpose  only 
the  single  class  under  examination  was  allowed  into 
the  room  at  once.  The  attendance  of  the  clergy, 
gentry,  corporation,  mercantile  classes,  and  parents  of 
the  children,  was  even  more  numerous  than  in  1850, 
and  numbers  remained  in  the  halls  in  the  hope  that 
when  changing  from  one  school-room  to  another  they 
might  secure  a place  so  as  to  hear  the  examination. 
Many  persons  came  from  Waterford  to  attend  the  ex- 
amination, amongst  whom  were  Dean  Hoare,  and 
several  Quakers.  Amongst  those  present  were  Lady 
Osborne,  Newtownanner,  and  friends  ; his  Worship  the 
Mayor  of  Clonmel ; Lieut.-Col.  and  Mrs.  Phipps  and 
family  ; Percy  Gough,  esq.,  j.p.  ; the  Hon.  Mr.  Gough  ; 
Dean  Hoare,  Waterford ; Rev.  J.  B.  Palliser,  rector 
of  Clonmel  ; Rev.  John  Baldwin,  i>.r.,  St.  Mary’s ; Rev. 
John  Dill,  Presbyterian  Minister;  Rev.  James  Orr,  Uni- 
tarian Minister  ; Rev.  Mr.  Meany,  c.c.;  Rev.  J.  Power, 
c.c.;  Alderman  Hackett,  j.p.;  Alderman  Phelan,  j.p.; 
Burrows  Kelly,  esq.,  Barrister;  W.  L.  Hackett,  esq., 
Barrister;  Dr.  Flynn, Resident  Physician  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum;  Capt.  Hemsworth,  County  Inspector  of  police ; 
L)r.  Scully,  Physician  to  the  Workhouse ; Dr.  Shieli, 
Physician  to  the  County  Gaol ; Mr.  Jones,  County 
Surveyor;  Barclay  Clibborn,  esq.;  W.  Davis,  esq.; 
Messrs.  Grubb,  &c.,  &c.  A full  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  attended  would  include  a transcript  of  the 
leading  professional  men,  public  officers,  and  the 
mercantile  classes  in  Clonmel  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  of  politics.  The  examinations  lasted  two  days, 
and  from  1 1 to  5 o’clock  on  each  day — the  boys’  school 
occupying  one  day,  and  the  girls’  and  infants’  school 
the  chief  part  of  the  other.  Recitation  from  the 
Selections  of  the  British  Poets,  &c.,  mental  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  mensuration,  formed  the  chief  of  the 
ordinary  school  subjects  upon  which  the  boys  were 
examined.  Their  penmanship,  including  their  book- 
keeping exercises,  was  inspected;  their  progress  in 
drawing  from  models  was  witnessed  in  their  examina- 
tion on  the  principles  of  perspective  by  the  drawing 
master,  and  from  the  number  of  well  executed  subjects 
drawn  by  the  boys,  and  which  were  hung  round  the 
walls ; maps,  and  computations  of  actual  surveys, 
made  on  portions  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  also  exhibited,  and  were  much  admired ; and  be- 
sides the  part-singing  at  various  times  during  the  two 
days  by  the  boys  and  girls,  the  singing  master  ex- 
amined the  former  on  the  leading  principles  of 
music.  It  was  explained  to  the  audience  that  a pri- 


vate examination  of  the  pupils  had  been  held,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  most  distinguished  in  each  class,  with 
a view  to  present  them  with  premiums,  but  that  be- 
yond this  no  special  preparation  to  any  extent  had 
"been  made  for  the  public  examination ; and  further 
the  clergymen  and  others  were  invited  to  name 
within  the  proficiency  of  each  class,  any  branch  of  the 
subject  upon  which  they  desired  that  the  boys  should 
be  examined.  The  visitors  appeared  highly  pleased 
with  the  answering  and  attainments  of  the  boys  in  all  the 
subjects  which  the  short  time  permitted  us  to  enter  on, 
and  a more  cheerful  and  gratifying  scene  could  scarcely 
be  imagined  than  the  bright  countenances  and  requited 
looks  of  the  parents  as  their  children  or  relations 
warmed  in  the  intellectual  struggles  with  then  class- 
fellows.  The  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  class  excited 
the  liveliest  interest ; and  in  order  to  exhibit  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  boys,  copies  of  a programme 
of  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  had 
been  studied  within  the  year,  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  several  of  the  visitors,  and  they  selected  therefrom 
those  that  they  desired  as  subjects  for  examination. 
Rev.  Mr.  Palliser,  Colonel  Phipps,  and  others,  success- 
ively selected  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  steam- 
engine,  the  barometer,  geology,  <tc. ; and  with  the 
small  working  steam-engine,  the  working  model  engine, 
and  the  sectional  models,  the  boys  gave  a thorough 
exposition  of  the  important  subject  of  the  steam-engine; 
and  similarly  from  first-rate  instruments,  models, 
geological  and  mineral  specimens,  raw  materials  and 
their  manufactured  products,  each  subject  named 
was  examined  on  by  Dr.  Clarke,  the  boys  illustrating 
their  answers  from  the  objects  before  them  when 
necessary.  To  prevent  misapprehension  and  disap- 
pointment, I explained  to  the  audience  that  this  was 
the  only  model  school  in  Ireland  in  which  such  instruc- 
tion was  given ; and  that  although  the  Commissioners 
give  a small  grant  to  aid  it,  the  splendid  collection  of 
instruments,  specimens,  &c.,  with  which  they  were 
then  surrounded,  is  the  private  property  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  that  this  instruction  has  been  given  chiefly  after 
school  hours,  and  at  times  snatched  by  him  from  the 
ordinary  and  toilsome  duties  of  his  situation  as  In- 
spector of  schools  in  one  of  the  largest  districts  in 
Ireland ; and  further,  that  surprised  and  gratified  as 
the  parents  and  public  were  with  the  results  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  disinterested  exertions  for  the  young  people  of 
Clonmel,  there  is  at  present  no  security  for  a continu- 
ance of  such  instruction  to  them.  This  explanation 
drew  forth  an  animated  conversation,  in  which  some 
of  the  principal  visitors  stated  that  persons  in  other 
towns  who  had  read  the  reports  on  the  Clonmel  Model 
Schools  certainly  expected  that,  should  their  localities 
be  favoured  with  an  extension  of  similar  institutions 
to  them,  they  would  regard  the  scheme  of  education  as 
wholly  incomplete  without  Dr.  Clarke’s  instruction  as 
a prominent  branch  in  it ; and  they  urged  the  utility 
of  extending  such  practical  and  industrial  knowledge  to 


all  the  model  schools. 

In  the  girls’  school  the  public  examination  was  quite 
as  satisfactory  to  its  extent  as  in  the  boys’  school.  The 
girls  read  much  better,  write  better,  and,  all  circum 
stances  considered,  exhibit  in  other  branches  as  grati- 
fying proficiency  as  the  boys.  Many  of  them  show  a 
decided  taste  for  drawing,  and  some  of  their  produc- 
tions were  greatly  admired.  Their  plain  and  fancy 
needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  were  laid  out  in  a separa 
room,  and  contained  a very  varied  assortment  of  elegant 
specimens  of  skill  and  finish  in  the  several  departments, 
and  the  execution  of  which  was  greatly  complimented 
by  the  ladies  who  were  present.  Lady  Osborne, 
assisted  by  a jury  of  ladies,  whose  counsel  she  invited, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  work,  pronounced,  tnc 
specimens  in  the  various  branches  which,  from  then 
superiority,  deserved  premiums.  In  addition  to  an 
metic,  geography,  grammar,  &c.,  the  singing  o 
girls  afforded  much  gratification ; and  all  the  semo^ 
classes,  and  the  monitresses,  are  able  to  sing  in  pa1 
any  ordinary  melody,  or  piece  of  music,  at  sight. 

The  examination  of  the  infants  excited  much  punm- 
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interest.  Their  recitation  of  suitable  poetic  pieces, 
their  answering  in  geography,  natural  history,  and  on 
subjects  of  general  information  derived  from  the 
lessons  on  objects  which  are  given,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  gratification  of  the  parents  and  the  public. 
The  cheerful  and  happy  faces  of  the  children ; the 
extreme  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and 
dresses;  their  lively  songs  and  orderly  and  spirited 
march,  quite  astonished  those  who  had  for  the  first  time 
visited ; and  whether  seen  in  the  gallery  at  lesson,  or 
in  the  play-ground  at  their  varied  amusements,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a scene  on  earth  more 
suggestive  of  unalloyed  human  happiness. 

At  the  close  of  each  day,  after  the  examinations,  the 
hoys,  gii'ls,  and  infants,  all  assembled  in  one  of  the 
play-grounds,  and  for  some  minutes  the  boys  went 
through  some  marching  and  other  exercises  in  presence 
of  the  visitors.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, the  senior  pupils  sung  a selection  of  appropriate 
airs  from  the  National  melodies  and  other  sources,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  by  all  the  pupils  singhm 
the  anthem,  “ God  save  the  Queen.  '’  Much  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Washington  for  his  success,  not  merely 
in  teaching,  his  singing  classes,  but  also  for  the  effi- 
cient assistance  rendered  by  him  to  the  head  master 
in  the  discipline  and  order  required  during  the  days  of 
the  examination. 

Premiums. — The  Commissioners  granted  £10  last 
year  towards  premiums  for  the  most  deserving  pupils, 
and  these  consisted  chiefly  of  books,  work-boxes  &c. 
The  books  were  chiefly  of  a scientific  character,’  and 
were  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  clergymen,  be- 
fore distribution.  Each  book  contained  a printed 
label,  on  which  were  set  forth  the  name  of  the  pupil, 
the  subject  for  which  it  was  awarded,  and  the  names 
of  the  examiners,  with  their  seals  affixed.  As  a more 
portable  testimonial,  and  one  which  hereafter  may  be 
used  as  a valuable  recommendation  of  a boy  through 
life,  we  also  presented  a handsome  parchment  certifi- 
cate of  similar  character  to  each  boy  or  <drl  who  ob- 
tained a book,  work-box,  <tc. ; and  as°  frequently 
there  was  only  a slight  shade  of  merit  between  the 
best  and  the  second  best  in  a class,  we  awarded  one  of 
these  as  a certificate  of  honour  to  the  latter.  There 
were  also  presented  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself  two 
very  handsome  silver  medals  to  the  two  boys  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  their  studies.  At  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  on  the  second  day,  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  in  the  three  schools  was  read 
before  the  public,  and  as  the  several  parties  presented 
themselves  they  were  greeted  with  the  warm  and  loud 
applause  of  the  audience  and  of  their  school-fellows. 

From  the  late  hour,  and  the  room  being  distress- 
ingly crowded,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  premiums  to  all ; Lady 
Usborne,  however,  was  pleased  to  kindly  undertake 
some  of  the  duty,  and,  prefaced  by  a short  compli- 
mentary address  to  each  pupil,  her  ladyship  invested 
the  two  boys  with  the  silver  medals,  and  also  presented 
two  of  the  girls  with  very  handsome  work-boxes, 
next  day  the  remainder  of  the  premiums  were  pre- 
sented  to  the  pupils  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  im>  and 

hein!, ' Sr-  a veiV  IarSe  number  of  the  parents 
oeing  m attendance. 

Puprl-Mrs  and  Paid  Monitresses.— The  course 
of  stuches  occupation  of  time,  dietary,  domestic  life, 
general  studies,  and  number  of  the  pupil  teachers  con- 
iZ.  l ? Same  “«*P°rted  on  former  occasions.  We 
I S.50-  dlftcu%  in  finding  candidates  fully 
qua  died  m every  respect  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
hii  lZChei?LlpS , ac,cordinS  as  these  occur.  Up  to 
S Wl  r have1had  nineteen  pupil-teachers  in  train- 
amcluding  eight  who  are  at  present  in  the  estab- 
tbeir  term.  Of  the  eleven  who 
Point  Zmed  tw°  (Protestants)  have  been  ap- 
l«>nt  second  masters  in  the  model  schools  in  Clonmel 
two  umnanway,  their  places  being  worth  £50  a year  • 

C«" Si 

schools  • two  ’ and  ^ dceIy  to  8et  charge  of  superior 
town  fconvpnare*  “astf s of  National  schools  in  the 
(c°nvement  to  the  model  school),  and  are  in 


the  receipt  of  incomes  of  £50  and  £35  ; four  others  are 
in  charge  of  good  National  schools  ; and  the  eleventh 
or  remaining  young  man,  emigrated  with  his  father, 
w-ho  was  also  a National  teacher.  Thus  it  appears 
that  ten  of  the  eleven  are  in  the  public  service,  and  all 
of  them  are  most  favourably  reported  on,  both  by  the 
managers  and  the  Inspectors,  for  their  good  conduct 
and  general  efficiency.  Of  the  eight  at  present  in 
training  six  are  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  one  is  a Presbyterian  • all  were 
pupils  in  National  schools ; two  were  paid  monitors, 
and  six  were  pupils  in  the  model  school  itself.  Owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  country  the  pupils  seldom  remain 
at  the  ordinary  schools  to  such  an  age,  or  till  they  are 
so  advanced,  as  to  afford  a suitable  class  from  which  to 
select  promising  paid  monitors.  This  circumstance 
obliges  the  District  Inspectors  to  appoint  lads  who  are 
m too  many  cases  far  below  the  pi-escribed  attainments, 
and  thus  very  few  of  them  turn  out  to  be  of  qualifica- 
tions or  capacity  which  -would  warrant  us  in  nomi- 
nating them  to  the  vacant  pupil-teacherships,  as  was 
primarily  intended.  This  paucity  of  suitable  candi- 
dates must  soon  become  embarrassing  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  provide  a remedy;  and  already  the  result  is 
that  in  Clonmel  the  brothers  and  sons  of  medical  men, 
the  grandsons  of  clergymen,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
comfortable  shopkeepers  and  higher  mechanics,  are  the 
principal  candidates  for  the  pupil-teacherships  and 
monitorships  in  the  model  schools.  A continuance  of 
this  state  of  things  would  give  the  model  schools  an 
isolated  and  narrow  character,  instead  of  having  them 
centres  upon  which  all  the  schools  of  the  district  would 
be  affiliated  ; and  instead  of  drawing  into  them  the 
chief  teaching  capacity  of  the  latter,  and  returning  it 
back  to  the  same  sources,  improved  and  cultivated  for 
the  general  good,  would  limit  the  supply  of  candidate 
teachers  to  the  pupils  of  the  model  schools  themselves  ; 
and  to  not  even  the  entire  of  these,  but  to  those  alone 
whose  circumstances  would  enable  them  to  remain  at 
school  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  above  it.  This 
would  practically  exclude  the  humble  millions. from 
the  promotion  afforded  under  the  National  system,  and 
throw  it  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  those  in 
more  affluent  station ; but  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
it  would  deprive  the  nation  of  the  talent,  virtue,  and 
ability  which  numbers  amongst  these  millions  would 
assuredly  supply  to  the  ranks  of  the  teachers.  It 
must  be  a matter  of  deep  gratification  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  learn,  that  while  three  years  ago  the  three 
National  schools  in  Clonmel  were  attended  by  only  the 
very  humblest  social  grade  in  the  town,  and  not  one  of 
whom  paid  a farthing  for  their  education,  that  now, 
through  the  influence  of  the  model  schools  alone,  the 
social  position  of  teachers  and  the  character  of  the  Na- 
tional system  are  so  raised  that  parents  in  some  of  the 
highest  stations  in  the  town  not  only  send  then-  chil- 
dren to  the  model  and  other  National  schools,  but  that 
many  of  them  even  seek  for  the  lowest  situations  in 
them  for  those  children.  Intended,  however,  for  the 
education  of  the  millions,  the  National  schoolmaster 
should  be  mainly  taken  from  those  millions,  but 
be  the  best  of  his  elass  and  order  ; and  it  is  now  for  the 
Board  to  consider  how  far  the  altered  and  depressed 
state  of  the  country  have  tended,  in  the  absence  of  some 
new  provision  to  render  such  selection  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  their  studies, 
and  their  conduct  and  attention  during  the  year,  were’ 
highly  satisfactory ; and  their  respective  clergymen 
have  several  times  spoken  to  me  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  of  then-  attention  to  their  religious  duties,  and 
of  the  efficient  aid  they  have  given  them  in  imparting 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  Their  health  lias 
been  also  remarkably  good  during  the  period. 

Of  the  eight  paid  monitresses  all  have  been  pupils  in 
the  schools ; six  are  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  one  a Presbyterian.  Thirteen 
only,  including  those  now  in  office,  have  been  appointed 
from  the  opening  of  the  schools ; and  of  the  five  who 
left  one  is  in  charge  of  an  important  National  school, 
under  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  in  the  city  of  Cork  ; 
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one  is  in  a National  school  in  this  district ; one  had  to 
join  her  brother  as  housekeeper  ; one  emigrated  with 
her  family  ; and  one  is  assisting  in  her  father’s  National 
school.  According  as  their  four  years  of  office  expire, 
or  earlier  if  fully  grown,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
providing  them  with  situations  in  schools,  as  the  mana- 
gers evince  a great  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  per- 
sons so  trained.  The  two  female  teachers  report 
favourably  of  the  conduct  and  attention  of  the  moni- 
tresses,  and  their  proficiency  in  their  course  of  study  is 
satisfactory. 

Extern  Candidate  Teachers. — From  the  opening  of 
the  schools  we  have  trained  and  instructed  seven  very 
respectable  young  women,  who  were  admitted  as  can- 
didates at  the  request  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
several  clergymen.  They  cost  the  Commissioners 
nothing,  being  merely  allowed  to  witness  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  gii-ls’  and  infants’  schools  ; and  when 
sufficiently  qualified,  were  given  the  charge  of  classes 
under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  Six  of  the  seven 
have  been  provided  with  situations  in  good  National 
schools,  two  of  them  being  at  present  in  training  in 
Dublin,  and  the  seventh  will  soon  get  an  appointment 
to  the  charge  of  a school.  These  young  persons  are 
giving  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  managers  and  to  the 
Inspectors  ; and  without  a shilling  expense  to  the  State, 
six  respectable  teachers  have  been  provided  for  Na- 
tional schools.  Three  young  men  who  had  been  extern 
candidates  have  also  got  charge  of  National  schools. 

Visitors. — The  number  of  visitors  to  the  model 
schools  during  the  year  was  very  considerable,  and 
their  reports  of  the  school  highly  satisfactory.  Amongst 
some  of  those  who  visited  may  be  mentioned — Lady 
Osborne,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  F.  Tighe,  Lieutenant 
of  Kilkenny ; Bernal  Osborne,  esq.,  m.p.  • N.  V. 
Maher,  esq.,  m.p.  ; A.  O’Flaherty,  esq.,  m.p.  ; Francis 
Scully,  esq.,  m.p.  ; John  Bagwell,  esq.,  D.L.  ; R.  Mus- 
grave,  esq.,  d.l.  ; Stephen  Moore,  esq.,  d.l.  ; Dr. 
Mullock,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Newfoundland  ; Sir 
Thomas  Deane,  Rev.  Messrs.  Neligan,  Clemenger, 
Alexander,  <fcc. ; Charles  Bianconi,  esq.  ; Stewart 
Blacker,  esq. ; numerous  bodies  of  Quakers  from  Eng- 
land, Waterford,  &c.  Mr.  Cross,  one  of  the  secretaries 
to  the  Commissioners,  visited  in  November  last,  and 
heard  several  classes  examined  in  the  boys’  school,  and 
also  inspected  the  other  schools,  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment, and  the  premises  generally.  He  appeared  to 
be  greatly  pleased  with  his  visit,  and  complimented  the 
teachers  on  the  state  of  their  schools. 

Influence  of  the  Clonmel  Model  Schools  on  the  slate 
of  Education.  -During  the  year  1851  I visited  the 
cities  of  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny  with  a 
view  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  a site  for  a model 
school  in  each  ; and  the  most  active  and  influential  of 
the  local  parties  in  these  cities  assured  me  that  it  was 
the  reports  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Clonmel 
model  schools  which  mainly  led  to  their  desire  to  secure 
similar  advantages  for  their  own  localities.  The  ade- 
quacy of  the  National  system  to  the  wants  of  the 
middle  and  burgher  classes,  has  been  tested  in  giving 
a higher  and  more  practical  education  to  their  children; 
and  if  the  Commissioners  be  pleased  to  add  a classical 
branch  to  their  present  schools  in  Clonmel,  it  will  give 
completeness  to  the  scheme,  and  be  competent  to  pre- 
pare young  men  to  enter  schools  and  colleges  of  a 
higher  character.  Several  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
town  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  in- 
creased school-fees  arising  from  the  addition  of  such  a 
branch  would  nearly  afford  a good  salary  to  the  teacher, 
the  expense  to  the  Board  would  be  very  trifling. 

Attracted  by  the  success  of  the  model  schools,  to 
which  they  arc  frequent  visitors,  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers  in  Clonmel  have  spread  through 
their  reports  to  the  members  of  their  community  in 
England  and  Ireland  such  a spirit  for  educational  in- 
quiry that  numbers  of  their  body  have  specially  visited 
the  town  in  order  to  witness  the  mode  in  which  the 
schools  are  conducted.  At  their  request  I visited  their 
large  boarding-school  for  boys  in  Waterford,  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  committee  of  the  establishment,  the 
teachers  have  since  spent  some  time  in  observing  the 


system  pui-sued  in  Clonmel.  I know  of  no  body  of 
men  in  the  country  that  evinces  a higher  desire  to’pro- 
mote  education  than  several  of  the  Quakers  in  Cion 
mel,  and  a new  school  for  the  young  ladies  of  their 
community  built,  but  not  yet  opened  in  the  town  is 
likely  under  their  superintendence  to  become  one  of  the 
first  private  schools  in  which  the  National  system  so 
far  as  its  books,  improved  methods  of  teaching  fa 
are  concerned,  will  be  practically  adopted.  Some  of 
the  pupil-teachers  of  the  model  school  who  are  now  in 
charge  of  National  schools  in  the  town  are  employed 
as  private  tutors  in  the  families  of  Quakers.  J 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  was  before  stated 
in  former  reports  that  the  borough  of  Clonmel  with  a 
population  of  13,505  persons,  has  extensive  schools 
with  four  spacious  rooms  conducted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  large  schools  for  infant  and  grown  girls 
under  the  Sister  of  Charity,  these  being  attended  by 
none  but  Roman  • Catholics ; Protestant  parochial 
schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  under  the  rector’s 
superintendence ; a small  school  for  girls,  founded  by 
a Miss'  Grubb,  and  which,  with  the  rector’s  schools 
are  attended  almost  exclusively  by  Protestants  ■ ari 
endowed  classical  school,  and  two  private  classical 
schools  ; and  two  private  schools  for  girls  able  to  pay 
moderate  school-fees.  Of  National  schools  there  are 
two  for  boys  under  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  patronage,  and 
taught  by  two  young  men  who  had  been  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  model  schools ; and  a girls’  school,  with 
two  spacious  rooms,  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Presentation  Convent,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  boys’ 
schools,  are  in  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  parish,  and  quite 
convenient  to  the  model  schools.  In  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town  there  are  two  National  schools,  a day  and 
an  evening,  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  and 
which  were  called  into  existence  by  the  public  atten- 
tion which  the  model  schools  caused  to  be  given  to 
education.  The  day  school  is  attended  by  about  ninety 
boys,  and  like  the  model  schools,  these  include  every 
grade  from  the  public  officer  or  medical  man,  with  an  in- 
come of  ,£300  a year,  to  the  son  of  the  day-labourer. 
The  rates  of  payment  are  5s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  quarter,  or 
Id.  per  week,  and  the  fees  last  year  amounted  to  £20. 
Of  the  ninety  boys  sixty-four  are  Roman  Catholics, 
twenty  of  the  Established  Church,  two  Presbyterians, 
and  four  Baptists.  The  evening  school  is  attended  by 
fifty-eight  pupil  s,  inel  uding  policemen,  clerks,  tradesmen, 
apprentices,  &c. , who  are  employed  during  the  day ; and 
like  the  day-school  pupils,  they  all  pay  moderate  rates 
for  their  tuition,  and  they  include  a similar  union  of 
different  religious  denominations.  Here,  then,  are 
three  schools,  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’,  opened  under 
the  Commissioners  in  1849,  in  a town  appearing  to 
already  abound  with  educational  institutions  ; these 
schools  are  at  once  not  merely  filled,  but  crowded; 
and  in  addition  two  other  National  schools  are  opened, 
and  these  also  secure  a numerous  attendance.  One 
shilling  was  not  paid  for  tuition  in  a single  National 
or  other  public  school  in  the  town,  united  education 
was  unknown,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  children  of  different  social  grades  in  the  same 
school  was  treated  as  perfectly  Utopian.  Including 
the  model  schools,  of  the  eight  National  schools  in  the 
town,  five  are  as  perfect  types  of  united  education, 
both  as  to  creeds  and  to  classes,  as  the  Commissioners 
could  desire  ; and  six  of  the  eight  are  pay  schools,  with 
a receipt  from  school-fees  of  close  on  £200  a year;  one 
of  the  two  free  schools  being  under  ntms,  who,  from 
their  principles,  could  not  accept  any  fee  for  tuition. 

The  workhouse  National  school  has  partaken  of  the 
awakened  educational  spirit,  and  the  Guardians  evince 
an  earnest  desire  to  have  it  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  its  kind  in  Ireland.  They  have  lately  got  a female 
teacher  from  the  model  school  in  Dublin ; one  of  the 
assistant  schoolmasters  had  been  a pupil-teacher  in 
Clonmel : and  over  the  industrial  department  they 
have  placed  an  agriculturist  from  the  model  farm, 
Glasnevin. 

Nor  are  the  National  schools  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  improved  by  the  attention  drawn  to  the  model 
schools.  The  habits  of  order,  punctuality- and  regu- 
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larity  of  attendance,  readiness  to  purchase  a supply  of 
books,  personal  cleanliness,  payment  of  fees,  &c.,  which 
have  been  attained,  prove  to  the  managers  of  other 
schools,  that  results  such  as  were  deemed  impossible, 
may  be  attempted ; and  that  while  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities for  education  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
poor,  both  parents  and  children  will  find  that  being 
obliged  to  exercise  a moderate  degree  of  forethought 
and  self-denial  in  overcoming  these  obstacles,  will 
eventually  prove  the  best  training  for  their  children 
and  themselves.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  we  have 
never  allowed  any  spirit  of  hostility  or  antagonism  to 
associate  itself  with  the  model  schools  in  relation  to 
the  denominational  schools  in  the  town  ; we  have  had 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  aiding  in  giving  religious  in- 
struction ; the  Protestant  rector  sends  one  of  his 
teachers  to  the  model  schools  to  be  trained ; and  the 
Christian  Brothers,  both  of  Clonmel  and  other  towns, 
have  been  cordially  welcomed  as  visitors. 


All  the  teachers,  without  exception,  have  given  us 
the  highest  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  duties ; and  during  the  year  nothing  occurred 
them'StUrb  11116  harmony  aud  Sood  feeling  between 

To  the  several  clergymen,  Rev.  Mr.  Palliser  Rev 
Mr.  Baldwin,  Rev.  Mr.  Dill,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Orr,  I be" 
to  tender  my  most  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kind 
interest  they  have  manifested  in  the  general  welfare 
of  the  schools,  and  especially  for  the  regularity  of 
their  attendance  in  giving,  or  in  directing,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  of  their  respective  com- 
munions. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

thAMES  W.  Kavanagh,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Appendd; 
No.  16. 


Appendix  No.  XVII. 

Unpublished  pdbtion  of  Mr.  Keenan's  Repoet  for  the  Tear  1858,  with  the  Minutes  of  Boakd,  &c. 
relative  to  same. 

[Kefaroi  to  in  the  iof  ttaEigh.  Hon.  A MaoUonnolI,  question  23807,  pogo  1061,  and  in  ft,  evidence  of 

" ' “■  question  24633,  page  1!03,  and  question  24732,  page  1107] 

inadequacy  of  the  existing  Training  Depart  for  Lii  “ «•**■ 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  proposing  the  addition 
of  training  departments  to  the  district  model  schools, 
and  the  establishment  of  non-vested  model  schools,  as 
means  towards  rectifying  the  deficiency. 

2.  Also  minute  of  Board  thereon. 

Training. — The  only  branch  of  the  National  system 
which  is  really  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country 
is  that  recognised  as  the  Training  Department,  and  of 
all  the  agencies  in  operation  in  the  system,  this  depart- 
rneiit  is  perhaps,  by  far  the  most  vital  and  important. 

Of  the  1,025  teachers  in  my  circuit,  only  60  per 
cent,  of  the  masters,  and  49-3  per  cent,  of  the 
mistresses  have  been  trained.  A large  number  of  un- 
prepared, and,  in  many  instances,  poorly  qualified 
persons  are  therefore  in  charge  of  schools.  Fov  the 
supply  of  trained  teachers  we  are  dependent  upon  one 
normal  establishment,  which  is  plainly  incommen- 
suiate  to  the  wants  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
schools.  It  may  be  said  that  the  model  schools  are 
so  many  training  schools,  producing  every  year  larae 
numbers  of  skilful  masters  and  mistresses,  but  the 
act  is,  that  we  profess  to  prepare  only  monitors  and 
pupil-teachers  m these  institutions.  In  some  of  the 
“°‘f-S,choo  s tbf  mo'utors  and  pupil-teachers  attain 
to  a high  order  of  skill  and  education,  but  trainin"  in 
tne  strict  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term  is 

uutwt,7S<1'.  } “ °f  “p™0”.  Wmr,  that  it 
1 think  that  eacli  of  our  model  schools  ought 
10  be  a training  school,  an  institution  in  which  a 
UMon  could  receive  the  philosophical  and  professional 
tanning  requisite  to  make  him  an  accomplished  teacher 
»nitZ7  Jff l,  °f , P'lpil-teaulicm  and 

monitois,  I would  hnnd  over  entirely,  cs  is  done  in 
England  and  other  countries,  to  the  masters  and 

537  <****,"*■»*  «o.al  JEST* 

, Confme  tlie  taking  of  teachers  to  institu- 
meii0USmS  CXCl,Ufvely  t0  the  State,  and  wholly 
Oo  eraed  or  managed  by  the  Commissioners.  7 

Site 
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7 ~ v — , ^ Aucqu.iiu,y  oi  men* 

bution,  the  number  of  existing  model  schools  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  I would, 
therefore,  leave  it  to  private  enterprise  to  extend  the 
number  of  such  institutions,  to  establish  them  wherever 
philanthropy  would  suggest  or  local  circumstances 
show,  that  they  might  be  required.  By  opening  up 
m this  manner  the  model  school  system,  the  field  of 
their  development  would  be  widened,  and  their  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  materially  promoted.  The  litera- 
ture of  education  would  also,  I conceive,  derive  in- 
calculable advantage  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
Public  officials,  especially  in  Ireland,  and  under  such 
a system  as  ours,  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  enter  upon 
the  speculative  and  debatable  questions  involved  in 
the  discussion  of  the  science  of  education.  The 
managers  of  non-vested  model  schools  would  suffer 
from  no  such  embarrassments,  and,  from  the  com- 
petition which  local  enterprises  would  doubtlessly  in- 
spire, an  extensive  and  valuable  literature — reports, 
essays,  and  school  manuals  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  emanate. 

The  details  of  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme 
could  be  easily  regulated. 

In  the  district  model  schools  there  would  be  very 
little  occasion  for  a change  of  arrangements.  Addi- 
tional dormitories,  &e.,  would  have  to  be  provided,  so 
as  to  accommodate  eighteen  or  twenty  students  in  each 
school.  The  only  increase  to  the  existing  staff  of 
officers  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  would  be 
the  appointment  in  each  school  of  a training  master, 
who  should  also  be  lecturer  on  the  principal  branches 
of  science  and  literature,  and  be  head  of  the  whole  in- 
stitution. The  scholarships  or  places  should,  except 
in  rare  cases,  be  open  as  prizes  to  monitors  who  would 
have  completed  their  period  of  service  in  ordinary  Na- 
tional schools.  The  course  of  training  should  extend 
to  three  years,  and  for  each  year  there  should  be  a 
clearly  defined  amount  of  business  to  be  performed. 
The  district  model  schools  alone  would,  I estimate 
produce  about  thirty  fully  trained  teachers  annually.  ’ 

In  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  non-vested 
model  schools,  I would  suggest  a very  simple  code  of 
regulations.  As  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  National 
school,  a non-vested  model  school  should,  during  school 
hours,  be  open  to  children  of  all  persuasions,  and  pro- 
selytism  in  any  form  should  be  rendered  impossible ; 
but  the  boarding  and  lodging  of  the  students,  being  a 
private  undertaking,  might  be  conducted  on  whatever 
-x.  m » uj.cn  mere  are  model  selmnla  , i i * principle  and  discipline,  moral  and  religious,  the  pro- 
le  remote  districts  of  Westport  Swinpfm- 1 ’ l' w St  “oters  of  tlie  school  might  choose  to  adopt.  To  obtain 
common,  having  231  schools1  in  them  v?  R°S'  -°r  a sc!l0°l  the  rank  of  11  “ non-vested  model  school  ” 

1 vithout  a it  should  be  only  necessary  to  show  that  its  resources 
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Appendix,  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  training  up  teachers  ; 

No.  17.  that  its  attendance,  mechanical  appliances,  and  organiz- 
ation would  be  ample  enough  and  complete  enough  to 
afford  the  students  opportunities  of  practising  the  art 
of  teaching  ; that  its  conductors  would  have  the  requi- 
site scholarship  and  skill  to  instruct  the  students  : and 
that  suitable  accommodation  should  exist  for  the  lodg- 
ing and  boarding  of  the  inmates.  The  minimum 
number  of  students  to  constitute  a non-vested  model 
school  might  be  fixed  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  should 
the  number  fall  below  the  minimum  no  recognition 
should  be  made  of  the  establishment  beyond  that  of 
any  ordinary  National  school.  An  examination  ofthe 
students  should  be  held  once  a year,  and  a grant  of 
some  fixed  sum,  by  way  of  reimbursement  to  the  su- 
periors of  the  school,  should  be  made  for  each  student 
whose  answering  would  be  satisfactory.  The  grant  for 
each  student  might  correspond  in  amount  to  the  sum 
expended  on  a student  in  one  of  our  own  model 
schools,  which  would  be  about  £20.  For  very  supe- 
rior merit  I would,  however,  add  to  the  grant  a few 
pounds  available  to  the  student  himself.  In  conclud- 
ing my  observations  on  this  important  suggestion,  I 
beg  to  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
double  ground  of  creating  a stimulus  to  thought  and 
action  in  the  working  out  of  the  practical  details  of 
education,  and  of  supplying  a great  want,  which,  owing 


to  our  inadequate  means  of  training  teachers,  would 
otherwise  long  remain  an  imperfection  in  the  National 
system. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education,  dated  2nd  December,  1859. 

Present : — Right  Hon.  M.  Brady,  Lord  Chancellor  • 
Marquis  of  Kildare ; Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  k.c.b.  • 
Robert  Andrews,  Esq. ; James  Gibson,  Esq.  ; Ri»ht 
Hon.  J.  Hatchell ; Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell.  ° 
The  Secretary  lays  before  the  Commissioners  Mr. 
Keenan’s  report,  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Report,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  passage  at  pageslS3-4,  designated  “training." 

Ordered — That  the  passage  read  be  expunged,  and 
that  Mr.  Thom  be  authorized  to  cancel  the  sheet  in 
which  it  is  contained,  it  appearing  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Keenan  for  the 
establishment  of  nonnested  model  schools  involves 
an  organic  change  in  the  system. 

The  Commissioners  also  decline  to  sanction  Mr. 
Keenan’s  further  proposal  thatthe  present  district  model 
schools  should  be  altered  in  their  constitution,  so  as  to 
serve  as  training  schools  for  National  teachers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  objects  they  were  designed  to  cam 
out. 


Appendix, 
No.  is. 


Appendix  No.  XYIII. 

[See  Mr.  Kavanagli’s  evidence,  questions  12205-12210,  page  510.] 


Correspondence  between  Archdeacon  Stopford,  and  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  in  The  Morning  News, 
in  reference  to  Archdeacon  Stopford’s  Pamphlet  upon  “ The  Catholic  Case  Stated.” 

To  the  Yenerable  Edward  A.  Stopford,  Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Meath. 


Very  Rev.  Sir, — That  you  should  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  National  system,  in  its  present  hour  of  need, 
does  not  surprise  me.  An  active  propagandist  to  pro- 
selytize Catholics,  you  now  see,  clearly,  that  no  scheme 
yet  devised,  for  this  purpose,  in  Ireland,  has  produced 
such  hopeful  results,  as  the  National  system.  There- 
fore, you  not  only  warn  the  Protestant  clergy,  against 
aiding  in  its  overthrow,  but  yon  entreat  those  opposed 
to  it,  to  reconsider  whether  the  National  system  may 
not  be  made  more  effective  than  any  other  agency,  in 
diffusing  a knowledge  of  the  Protestant  Scriptures, 
amongst  Catholics. 

Your  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,  in 
reply  to  “ The  Catholic  Case  Stated,”  opens  with  the 
following  passage  : — “ Mr.  James  Kavanagh’s  book  on 
National  Education  contains  a misrepresentation  of 
transactions  between  me  and  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  which  I feel  called  on,  publicly,  to  correct. 
I refer  to  the  explanation  of  the  Rule  on  which  the 
question  turned,  whether  a patron  was  bound  himself 
to  remove  children  from  religious  instruction,  or  only  to 
permit  parents  to  withdraw  them."  Now,  sir,  while 
declaring  that  I do  not  believe  you  would  write  that 
which  you  knew  to  be  false,  I must  state  that,  as  you 
had  my  book  before  you,  I am  wholly  unable  to  account 
for  the  serious  charge  of  misrepresentation  here  made. 
You  have  not  oven  followed  up  the  charge,  by  a specific 
statement  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  alleged  misrepre- 
sentation, still  less  have  you  proved  that  any  exists. 
In  the  many  charges  which  for  years  you  yourself 
brought  against  the  Commissioners,  you  always  ex- 
tended to  them  the  advantage  of  a clear  statement,  and, 
on  many  grounds,  I claim,  as  my  right,  the  same 
treatment,  in  this  your  first  charge  against  me. 

The  matter  of  alleged  misrepresentation  is  hastily 
slurred  over,  and  your  pamphlet,  sir,  contains  many 
statements  which  must  damage  not  only  the  tottering 
institution  which  you  now  support,  but  it  cannot  ad- 
vance your  own  reputation.  At  page  21,  you  state  : — 
“ In  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  present  position  towards  the 
Board,  the  exhibition  of  personal  feeling  can  only 
weaken  his  statements.  This  mistake  should  have  been 
corrected  in  the  revision.  The  ‘ duplicity,  untruth,  and 
dishonesty,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Marl- 
borough-street’ (p.  117),  . . . cannot  have  much 


weight  with  any  who  have  been  in  communication 
‘ with  your  Board,  and  with  its  officers.’  ” Now,  sir, 
you  have  unfairly  garbled  this  extract,  as  it  is  “evidences" 
— official,  documentary  proofs — of  those  vices  that  arc 
expressly  referred  to,  in  the  note  from  which  you  quote. 
I there  advance  no  charge  that  I have  not  proved,  and 
proved  apart  altogether  from  my  own  testimony.  One 
other  witness  I shall  call  to  sustain  the  charges — one 
who,  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  had,  for  some  time, 
been  in  active  correspondence  with  the  Board ; and  I 
now  leave  the  readers  of  your  letters  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  to  determine  what  weight,  sir,  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  testimony  of  the  new  witness.  This 
gentleman,  son  to  a Privy  Councillor,  and  to  a Peer  by 
position,  after  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
rules,  reports,  and  working  of  the  National  system, 
published  the  result  of  his  investigation,  in  three 
separate  pamphlets — one,  a report  to  his  own  father, 
a Most  Rev.  prelate ; one,  a letter  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ; and  one,  correspondence  with  the  National 
Board.  In  each  of  these  pamphlets,  the  gravest  charges 
are  preferred  against  the  Commissioners  : and,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  applying  for  aid  to  a National  school,  a 


special  meeting  was  called  to  consider  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, when  the  Board  conveyed  to  that  gentleman 
the  indignant  reply,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  copied  : — 

“Education  Office,  29th  March,  1845. 

“ Sir, — Your  Letter  affords  ground,  in  one  part  of  it,  for 
inferring,  or  at  least  for  suspecting,  that  it  would  be,  in  your 
opinion,  not  altogether  unjustifiable  for  a person  to  receive 
a grant  from  the  Board,  while  concealing  his  objection  to 
some  of  the  Rules,  and  designing,  afterwards,  to  disregard 
them  in  practice.  . . 

“ The  Commissioners,  therefore,  feel  that  they  can  antici- 
pate no  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation  from  you  m the 
management  of  any  National  School,  but  rather  mutual  dis- 
trust, continual  disputes,  and,  perhaps,  troublesome  litiga- 
tion : and  this  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstances  oj 
your  having  openly,  in  a Pamphlet,  imputed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners conduct  the  most  disingenuous  and  base.  , 

“No  confidence,  whatever,  can  reasonably  be  felt  m the 
persons  on  whom  such  imputations  are  deservedly  cast,  or  in 
the  author  of  such  imputations,  if  they  are  groundless.  Un 
either  supposition,  therefore,  it  is  most  undesirable  tea 
..minced  should  have  any  dealings  together. 


“The  Commissioners  accordingly  direc 


v that,  if 
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you  wish  to  have  a National  School  established  for  the 
benefit  of  your  tenantry,  the  application  must  be  made,  and 
the  whole  management  of  it  conducted,  by  some  other  per- 
sons, between  whom  and  the  Commissioners  the  requisite, 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  and  sincere  co-operation  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  for. 

(Signed) 

“ Maurice  Cross. 

“ James  Kelly.” 

Reverend  Sir,  this  most  serious  letter  was  written 
— not  to  a Catholic  Inspector,  on  resigning  his  office 
for  conscience’  sake,  but  to  the  Reverend  Edward  A. 
Stopford,  Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  was  the 
solemn  decision — not  of  Catholics,  but  of  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,  to  whom  your  present  letter  is 
addressed ; of  Archbishop  Wliately  (Chairman) ; Rev. 
Dr.  Sadleir,  Provost  of  Trinity  College ; the  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  Baron  Greene,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry ; the 
only  Catholic  Commissioner  present  being  His  Grace 
A rchbishop  Murray.  Since  you  wrote  these  pamphlets, 
which  thus  proscribed  you  from  becoming  the  patron  of 


dergy,  with  seeing  a mitre  through  the  vista  which 
led  to  Tyrone  House.  Defending  yourself  against 
such  a charge,  you  meekly  state  “But  I cannot  see 
why  a man’s  personal  or  private  motives  should  be 
examined,  to  find  explanation  of  his  conduct,  when  he 
puts  forward  reasons  which  many  just  and  upright 
men  feel  to  be  of  great  weight” — (Letter  upon  Non- 
Vested  Schools,  p.  59).  I beg,  sir,  to  remind  you  that 
in  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  service  of  the 
National  Board,  I had  no  fortune  upon  which  to  fall 
back,  no  political  or  party  market  to  barter  myself  in, 
no  rival  educational  institution  to  bid  for  my  services. 
If  I was  grossly  treated,  it  was  only  temporary ; and 
my  restoration  to  my  former  position,  as  Head  Inspector, 
was  certain,  and,  as  I was  assured,  would  be  immediate. 
Every  consideration  of  self-interest,  association,  and 
personal  prudence,  dictated  to  me  to  remain— deterred 
me  from  resigning.  A good  Providence  has  blessed 
my  labours,  and  I shall  never  cease  until  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  obtain  a Catholic  system  of  education.  Per- 


any  National  school,  you  have  never  once  apologized  sonal  abuse,  misrepresentation,  calumny,  only  strength - 
for,  or  explained  the  grave  matters  which  led  to  this  en  our  cause.  The  victory  is  in  the  hands  of  'the 


ixplained  the  grave 
most  offensive  letter  to  you  fr< 

On  the  contrary,  after  your  connexion  -with  the  Board, 
you  distinctly,  and,  I must  say,  bravely,  submit  a 
justification,  in  your  pamphlet  of  1847  (page  39,  and 
Appendix  B),  of  those  grave  imputations  of  “forecast- 
ing knavery ,’’  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elrington  called  one  of 
your  charges,  and  “conduct  most  disingenuous  and 
base,"  as  the  Commissioners  themselves  regarded  those 
charges  generally.  If  you  had  addressed  yourself,  sir, 
to  the  task  of  impeaching  the  evidences  upon  which  I 
prove  the  charges  of  “duplicity,  untruth,  and  dis- 
honesty,” against  the  Board,  it  would  be  charitable  and 
becoming;  but,  unless  you  do  so,  silence  is  your 
bounden  duty. 

Again,  sir,  you  state,  the  “terrorism,  the  eaves- 
dropping, the  backstairs  intrigues,  the  bullying,  the 
bribing,  the  general  corruption  of  the  whole  inspection 
staff  (p.  328,  “Catholic  Case  ”) — of  whom  Mr.  lCavan- 
agh  appears  rather  to  have  failed  in  taking  the  lead — 
cannot  have  much  weight  with  any  who  have  been  in 
communication  with  your  Board  and  with  its  officers.” 

When  you  wrote  that  passage  you  were  fully  aware 
that  this  statement  by  me  referred  solely  to  the  internal 
economy  and  discipline  of  the  staff,  and,  therefore,  that 
your  opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  that  of  one  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  question,  was  worthless.  You  knew 
nothing— you  could  know  nothing,  sir-,  about  it.  The 
only  Inspectors  ever  officially  connected  with  you  were 
Messrs.  Coyle,  Clarke,  Newell,  Hunter,  Potterton, 
Oonwell,  and  myself.  Some  of  these  you  may  never 
have  met— as  no  patron  in  Ireland  has,  for  some  years 
back,  given  much  less  attention  to  his  schools  than 
you  have  done— and  your  slight  knowledge  of  these 
lew— of  a large  staff  of  officers— could,  in  no  way,  en- 
title you  to  offer  any  opinion,  whatever,  upon  the  in- 
ternal government  and  official  direction  of  a corps  of 
seventy  officers.  1 

Several  of  your  observations,  personal  to  me,  are 
unwarranted,  ungenerous,  and  unjust.  Thus,  in  the 
passage  last  quoted,  you  insinuate  that  I was  an  appli- 
cant^-as  no  trial,  no  failure— for  the  leadership  of  the 
inspection  staff,  and  this  insinuation  you  make,  in  the 
race  ol  my  specific  refutation  of  the  same  calumny  by 
Y Resident  Commissioner,  given  in  my  book,  p.  428. 

our  wend,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  if  he  told 
y u any  of  the  whole  truth,  should  have  informed  you 
that  on  mentioning  to  me,  in  1855,  that  such  a leader- 
smp  was  about  to  be  created,  he  added,  “Allow  me  to 
turn  “TV™  no  °PP°sition,  and  it  will  be  your 
enSffio!  * f J°U^evideuco-  ,ast  has  made  such 
aeiinJT  °f  ,?‘e  1 rotestants  here,  and  in  England, 
be  amv?0+’  hat  altll0ugh  you  are  the  man  that  should 
sueffsten6!’  ru!rd  1,6  hig%  dangerous  to  take 
air  wi..m  £ °'v' . Motives  were  attributed  to  you, 
of  the  N-’romtieingtlie  most  violent  clerical  opponent 
suddenly  tinned  raund  in 


(July,  184’c)8wi.’;i?SL„ tlle  Peel  Ministry  went  out 


ric’of 

• charged,  by  y< 


£i  oaa  “‘‘d  yourself,  through  hi 
*1,800  a year;  and  y ' - 


to  this  en  our  cause.  The  victory  is  in  the  hands  of  "the 
the  Commissioners.  Catholic  prelates  and  people,  and  your  pamphlet  and 
all  such  productions,  will  materially  promote  the  very 
end  they  were  devised  to  frustrate. 

You  appear,  sir,  to  know  what  portions  of  my  book 
were  written  by  myself,  and  what  by  others.  You 
state :- — “ The  style  of  the  book  justifies  its  use  of  the 
editorial  ‘ We  ’ : a clear  and  forcible  style  on  those 
topics  which  Mr.  ICavanagh  can  have  least  studied,  and 
of  which  he  would  least  be  permitted  to  treat,  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  confused  and  ungrammatical 
structure  of  sentences  in  other  places.”  This,  sir,  is 
the  pedant’s  reply  to  “ The  Catholic  Case,"  but  unin- 
tentionally, no  doubt,  you  compliment  both  my  Church 
and  myself.  I have  been  permitted  to  write  upon  every 
subject  discussed  in  the  book ; I have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  topics  to  which  you  refer,  and  the  clear 
and  forcible  style,  no  less  than  the  alleged  loose  and 
ungrammatical  structure  of  sentences,  elsewhere — con- 
trasts, though  they  be,  in  your  judgment — are  by  one 
and  the  same  hand.  You  now  must  see,  either  that 
you  rashly  decide  upon  insufficient  evidence,  or,  that 
your  opinion,  sir,  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

In  the  opening  of  your  letter  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

“In  page  95  of  his  book,  Mr.  Kavanagh  cites  me  to 
prove  that  the  rule  [as  to  the  obligation  or  non-obliga- 
tion of  patrons  to  remove  Catholic  children  from  Pro- 
testant religious  instruction]  before  its  amendment, 
required  the  patron  to  exclude.  1 cannot  prove  this 
for  him  ; for,  in  the  veiy  words  he  quotes,  I stated,  as 
I always  had  done,  that  ‘ it  was  capable  of  either  con- 
struction.’ I never  asked  for  anything  respecting  this 
rule  but  for  the  removal  of  an  ambiguity.” 

I have  already  made  you  prove  this,  sir ; but,  if  in 
your  opinion,  I have  failed,  I shall  bring  you  up  again 
upon  the  table,  and  make  you  prove  it,  by  new  evidence. 

I am  bound  to  say,  sir,  that  a more  insincere  and  inac- 
curate statement  I have  never  read  than  your  present 
account  of  the  change  of  rale  3,  section  2,  effected,  at 
your  instance,  in  1847.  Writing  about  the  change,  at 
the  close  of  1847,  just  after  it  had  been  effected,  you 
state,  in  a letter  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  written  and  published  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Bishop,  your  father : — 

“The  Board  had  themselves  raised  the  question”  [as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  rule].  “ They  had  formerly 
gone  beyond  the  most  objectionable  sense  of  this  rule. 
They  had  affirmed  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  these  rules” 
[these  italics  copied  from  your  own  pamphlet]  “ that 
the  patron  should  exclude  from  religious  instruction  all 
who  were  not  actually  directed  by  their  parents  to  remain. 
(Letter  on  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school).  And, 
when  a proposition  for  aid  to  a school  (‘  the  Correen,’ 
see  Sixth  Report),  in  terms  corresponding  to  the  favour- 
able construction  of  this  rale,  was  put  before  them 
they  re-published,  as  being  substantially  the  same,  that 
letter  to  the  Temple  School,  putting  in  italics  the  most 
obj  ectionable  par-ts.  ’’  With  your  own  pamph let  before 
you,  published  in  1847,  containing  (page  10)  those 
clear  statements,  I am  astounded,  sir,  at  the  asscitions 
8 1C 
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made  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Macdonnell.  Against  this 
interpretation,  as  placed  upon  the  rule  by  the  Board, 
you  thus  strongly  and  solemnly  protest,  on  your  own 
behalf,  and  on  that  of  the  Protestant  clergy : — 

“ To  us  [the  Protestant  clergy]  the  difference  of  in- 
terpretation, in  point  of  principle,  was  very  great.” 
“We  cannot  cany  into  effect  the  parent’s  prohibition. 
This  we  cannot  do.”  “ We  cannot  undertake  to  per- 
form [a  wrong  act]  for  the  parent.” 

“ We  feel  bound  to  leave  a child’s  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  his  parent,  although  he  abuse  it ; 
we  cannot  make  the  abuse  our  own  act.” 

This  was  one  of  “the  two  things  we  judged  essential ; 
had  they  then  (in  1844)  been  granted  to  us,  we  would 
have  acceded ; being  refused,  we  remained  separate. 
Having  (in  1847)  obtained,  we  accept  them;  were 
they  not  granted,  we  should  yet  remain  apart." 

I have,  sir,  quoted  quite  enough  to  satisfy  you  that 
you  can  prove  for  me — that  you  have  proved  for  me, 
“that,  the  rule  (3,  section  2)  before  its  amendment  (in 
1847)  required  the  patron  to  exclude ” the  children 
from  any  religious  instraction  different  from  that  which 
they  professed.  You  obtained  the  change — a substan- 
tive, a radical  change — of  the  rule,  -which,  in  justice 
to  you,  I call  the  Htopford  pro-proselytizing  rule.  In 
so  doing  I mean  no  disrespect,  nor  could  you  feel  that 
the  association  of  your  name  with  an  instrument 
potent,  beyond  all  your  expectations,  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  Catholic  children  at  Protestant  Bible- 
reading  can  be  imputed  to  you,  sir,  as  a reproach. 

You  would,  however,  most  kindly  share  the  honour 
of  the  change  of  rule  with  me,  but,  as  the  imputation 
came  from  Tyrone  House,  the  calumny  will  be  short- 
lived. I went  as  Inspector  to  Cavan,  Meath,  and 
Westmeath,  in  January,  1845,  and  was  stationed  in 
Virginia,  in  1845  and  1840.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
accidentally  meeting  you  on  three  occasions  only — in 
two  National  schools,  and  in  the  Oldeastle  schools. 
On  2nd  December,  1846,  the  last  of  these  occasions, 
you  asked  me  to  obtain  an  official  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  you — “ Are  we  to  regard  the  non-vested 
system  of  schools  as  a temporary  nurse  to  the  vested, 
to  be  discarded  when  its  foster-child  can  go  alone  ? ” 
I transcribe  my  reply  to  you,  as  published  in  your  own 
pamphlet  in  1847  : — 

“Education  Olfice,  14th  January,  1847- 
“Rev.  Sir, —Having  had  some  conversation  with  you  on 
a recent  occasion,  in  Carnaross  National  School-house,  with 
reference  to  the  intentions  of  the  Board  on  the  subject  of 
vested  schools,  and  desirous  to  procure  an  official  answer  to 
your  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I laid  the  matter  before  the 
Commissioners,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  a copy  of  their  re- 
ply to  my  letter  on  the  subject : — 

“ ‘ Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  having  been  laid  before 
the  Board,  we  are  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  no  intention  to  supei'sede  gradually,  at  conve- 
nient times,  all  non-vested  schools,  by  establishing  vested  ones 
in  their  vicinity;  but  they  do  not  consider  it  compatible 
with  their  duties  to  give  specific  pledges  to  any  individuals 
who  may  wish  to  put  schools  under  the  Board. 

“ ‘Dated,  22nd  December,  1846.’ 

“ I remain,  Reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
“James  W.  Kavanagh, 

“ General  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 
“Archdeacon  Stopford.” 

Between  the  date  of  your  question  and  that  of  my 
letter,  I was  promoted  from  the  rank  of  District,  to 
that  of  General  Inspector,  and  my  official  connexion 
with  your  locality  soon  after  ceased.  In  April,  1847, 
at  your  request,  and  directed  by  the  National  Board, 
I went  down,  from  Dublin,  to  conduct,  for  a few  hours, 
a public  examination  of  your  non-National  school,  in 
Kells.  At  the  close  of  August,  1847,  you  wrote  to 
me  to  send  you  the  usual  jrrinted  forms  of  application, 
upon  which  to  apply  for  aid  to  your  schools.  Your 
first  application,  in  September,  failed,  but,  at  length, 
you  succeeded  in  removing,  by  a slight  verbal  altera- 
tion, the  original  rule,  against  which  you  so  strongly 
protested,  and  had  substituted  that  which  so  justly 
bears  your  name.  Call  it  verbal  alteration,  or,  as  I 
call  it,  the  mere  substitution  of  the  particle  “ to,”  it 
was,  practically,  tlie  total  subversion  of  Lord  Stanley’s 


system.  I was  the  means  of  procuring,  as  was  my 
duty,  this  official  answer  to  your  inquiry,  as  to  the 

Board’s  intentions  towards  the  foster-children the 

non-vested  schools ; and  this,  you  state,  led  to  your 
renewing  your  lapsed,  and  interdicted  relations  with 
the  Board.  With  the  second  question — the  change  of 
rule — I had  no  official  connexion  whatever.  You  as- 
sert that  the  explanations  afforded  to  you,  which  led 
to  your  being  brought  a second  time  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Board,  were  obtained  through  me.  This 
statement,  sir,  is  contrary  to  fact.  I obtained  but  one 
explanation  for  you — that  in  reference  to  non-vested 

schools,  and  this  was  obtained  at  your  own  instance 

it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  change  of  rule 
nor  did  you  take  any  step  towards  putting  yourself 
in  communication  with  the  Board  for  eight  months 
aftemvards,  during  lohich  period,  and  for  seven  years 
subsequent,  I vms  officially  unconnected  with  your 
schools  and  with  the  district.  To  state,  as  you  do  that 
it  was  I who  brought  you  a second  time  into  communi- 
cation with  the  Board,  on  the  subject  of  the  rule  which 
roas  then  changed  (letter,  p.  7),  is  not  only  destitute  of 
truth,  but  I call  upon,  and,  as  a clergyman,  I expect 
you  to,  at  once,  either  prove  your  statement  or  retract 
it.  I demand,  sir,  a clear,  plain,  unequivocal  answer 
upon  this  simple,  but  important  matter.  In  order  to 
help  your  memory,  and,  as  I have  no  desire  to  exhibit 
you  to  the  public  in  any  more  unfavourable  light  than 
you  have  already  placed  yourself,  I beg,  sir,  to  submit 
copies  of  the  following  letters  to  me,  previous  to  your 
application  for  aid  for  your  schools  : — 

“ The  Archdeacon  of  Meath  hopes  Mr.  Kavanagh  may  be 
able  to  fulfil  his  kind  promise  of  conductin'*  an  examination 
of  his  school  at  Kells.  The  Archdeacon  would  be  greatly 
obliged  by  his  valuable  assistance.  Lord  Headford  being  to 
leave  Kells  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  Archdeacon  would 
like,  if  possible,  to  have  the  examination  some  day  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  week  preceding  that  day.  Should  this  not 
be  convenient  to  Sir.  K.,  the  Archdeacon  would  fix  some 
later  day  which  might  suit  Mr.  Kavanagh. 

“ Archdeaconry,  March  31st,  1847.” 

Tlie  following  note  proves,  that  from  the  date  of 
that  examination,  held  early  in  April,  1847,  up  to 
August  24,  you  had  neither  met  me  nor  written  to  me, 
my  official  connexion  with  the  district  having  wholly 
ceased  ; — 

“The  Archdeacon  of  Meath  would  be  much  obliged  by 
Mr.  Kavanagh’s  sending  proper  forms  of  application  for  aid 
for  his  school  at  Kells,  and  also  for  his  infant  school. 

“ The  Archdeacon  regretted  not  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  K.  again,  after  the  examination  of  the  school  at 
Kells , to  thank  him  for  his  services.  The  Archdeacon  would 
feel  much  pleasure  in  having  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Kavanagh’s  inspection  in  future. 

“Archdeaconry,  Kells,  Aug.  24th,  1847." 

The  forms  of  application  were  sent  to  you.  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  District  Inspector,  visited  and  reported 
upon  the  cases,  and  I now,  again,  demand  that  you 
will  prove  your  assertions  that  it  was  explanations 
— amongst  others  of  the  ltule  in  question — obtained  by 
me  from  the  Board,  which  brought  you  a second  time 
into  this  communication  with  the  Commissioners.  I 
■ pronounce  it  an  unmitigated  mis-statement,  for  which 
you  had  no  warranty ; and  I require  you,  sir,  to  either 
publicly  prove  it  or  publicly  retract  it.  That  I volun- 
teered any  office  for  you,  or  any  interference  beyond 
the  strict  requirements  of  my  duty  as  a public  officer, 
is  not  correct,  as  the  terms  of  my  first  letter,  of 
January,  1847,  clearly  prove.  The  explanation,  rather 
assurance,  in  that  letter  is  the  only  one  obtained 
through  me — that  in  reference  to  non-vested  schools ; 
the  subsequent  explanation  of  the  rale  was  effected 
through  your  own  direct  correspondence  with  the  Com- 
missioners, and  -without  any  official  interference  what- 
ever on  my  part.  Page  12  of  your  own  pamphlet, 
written  immediately  after  your  joining  the  Board  in 
1847,  designed  to  set  forth  a minute  account  of  the 
particulars  of  that  connexion,  states : — 

“ There  were  two  points — the  permanence  of  the 
non-vested  system,  and  the  limitation  of  the  obliga- 
tions respecting  religious  instruction — which  we 
formerly  thought  essential  to  our  acting  with  the 
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Board.  _ And  this  was  not  a hasty  or  changeable  con-  single  case  of  apostacy  amongst  the  children  in  your 
elusion.”  school.  The  three  negative °annvm  , 

The  former  of  these  I had  explained  for  you  through  Han-owby’s  questions  °(27S2.3-4),  denmr  thrt  z'Sd 
my  letter,  and  to  which  yon  refer  (page  7 of  your  ever  known  or  heard  of  any  cise  of  JoSL  to 
pamphlet)  as  “an  announcement  no  loss  important  a National  sohool.are  as  eleai- as  light,  and  SSgg 
than  satisfactory,  and  (page  5)  that  the  previous  refe, --questions  and  answers-tolases  of ' oS  So I 
* *?P  °?  “»  rmpednnent  m-  lac y,  not  at  all  to  mere  pro.dythin,  practice  such  as 

surmountable,  of  connecting  your  schools  with  the  are  now  common,  unfortunately,  in  most  P -otestant 
*"*  , E‘r’>  “■  “ *•  tr"*h- m Tout  oiyn  words,  as  National  schools  attended  by  Catholics 
given  m 164-7  ; your  present  version  of  it  is  one  tissue  0759  _ti  , , . , 

of  gross,  although  undesigned  misrepresentation.  I ail"  comnlmnt  k."  1 e<?ursc  y°ur  inspection, 

obtained  one  explanation  for  you,  which  led  to  your  education’— I hav/newr  if—  bas  bcen  tbc  result  of  mixed 
opening  direct  coiTespondence  with  the  Board;  you,  could  be  traced  to  that  cause  alone*  lnstancc  m whlch  “ 


of  gross,  although  undesigned  misrepresentation.  I 
obtained  one  explanation  for  you,  which  led  to  your 


yourself,  through  that  direct  correspondence,  obtained 
the  other — namely,  the  alteration  of  part  of  a rule, 
from  “ That  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be 


,r7.0^-  ^ou  have  never  heard  of  the  sympathy  of  numbers, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  a*  having  carried  along  the  minority ? 
Ao  ; lam  not  aware  of  any  such  instance.  I do  not  know- 


present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  °f /my  instance  of  a chunrje  of  religion  happening  to  um/  of  tin: 

parents  or  guardians  object,”  to  “That  no  child  be  Zn™'  1 ‘1  *1  nl,xed  school,  where  it  could  be  traced  to  the 

Spoiled  to  receive  or  to  b,  present  at,”  fe.-tl,»  fe"  0,.' bSS™,.,  , •„  ,.  . 

latter  being  totally  and  radically  different  from  the  sion,  have  come  to  you  with  the  VomnVlint  ‘f  //“S  'fvd" 

other  Tbe  fomier  inquired  tbo  Protestant  patron  to  tm.  dm,  a uij  through  the  bUlacnco  of  th*e  2d? 


exclude  a Catholic  child  from  being  present  at  Protest- 
ant religious  instruction  ; the  latter  merely  prohibits  him, 


;r  heard  of  a single  instance. 


ant  religious  instruction;  the  latter  merely  prohibits  him.  Now  unW  si',-  mmn  nc  n m >•  .,  , 

to  the  Catbolio  child  «c dec,  and  from  « 2,“  f £ 18M 

compelling  the  Catholic  child  to  be  present  at  such  m-  when  I oave  that  evidence  ti , n ■ V ’ 
struction,  but  if  they  attend,  as  unfmtunatdy  they  do,  foSto  ££  “2‘c” to' 

m tens  of  thousands,  at  snol,  instruction  « rule  of  the  Tbo  Earl  of  Ha,™,,  !,-,-  m,  amt  apodacy  V ISfif 

“Vm  , 1 • ~ 

position  of  official  oulkio  wlien  the  P«I  Ministry  was  catioual  claims  of  kthofa?  “folfeSm  mfeapmu 
■n  offi?,J,  M»oh  8«,  to  your  .ettloment  in  the  liension.  My  boot  nowhere  .sis  that  the  priest  slid? 


lwir™%-esto2"' 1U7’  u'°  “ 

”2  ”S'se.ioirt  errors,  sir,  in  your  SlldT^  to  g?*  TZ  T 2““ 

pamphlet  f«  several  of  which  I am  unable  to  account.  Lk  that  be  shad  beinvSted  Sl^oweX  ctnS 
Yon  quote  this  passage  from  my  book- " Archdeacon  any  child  to  go  to  the  parish  school  F 1 

Stopfonl  and  the  Protestant  clergy  sought  the  change  There  is  no  one  of  your  adveise  strict,,™.  ,i,  e 


in  the  rule,  and  he 
purpose  of  proselyti. 


ice  availed  himself  of  it  for  the 
s appeared  from  his  evidence  in 


There  is  no  one  of  your  adverse  strictures,  sir  of 
any  moment  to  which  I have  not  now  replied ; the 


pmpose  oj  prosaytism,  as  appeared  from  ^evidence  in  only  other  one  to  which  you  could,  by  possibility 

r?,  *?r»  c sr a?, ' ; * »* 

and  unfounded.  I never  asked  a Roman  Catholic  which.  JK ^Iltl2t2 ^L^2°v"i,”" 


which,  as  it  has  been  alluded  to  in  other  letters  I shall 

„ , elsewhere  notice. 

He  child  to  attend.  These  Roman  Catholics  who  sent  Tlmre  are  several  , r -a  • 

IglllliSi— 


“d' twt0re'  W*  rrt*,  how  tliese  matte,;  ““ 


statement  is  unwarranted  and  offensive,  as  even  Mr  Unon  the  fnllvv^t  ^ 'T  manafetl. 

Macdouncll,  to  whom  your  letter  is,  addressed,  assures  an7«plidt  answm“L  ’ 

US,  on  oath,  “that  any  system  of  schools  that  renders  Whether Tobtnineri  • i a 

distinction  'between  PrStant^’ RoSS  tT  "'ith  theComm^ioneTs  for 'aid 

tbolic  is  involved  in  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  tiie  and  as'/bn^n  ' 1 emPllatlca11^-  Slr>.  deny  that  I did, 

ad1  xi**  Bo“d' a,,y  5“e™nt  to  ^ 

been  in  your  National  schools  belonged  to  your  own  Next  T denv  +],.,+  t iw,,i  . , 

herd,  named  Gibney.  In  the  postscript  of  vour  mm  + 1 ft  , 1 Lad  an^  official  connexion 

PHet  you  incautiously  wS™'  d f 0,6  cll”S«  rf 

the 

SZikthae  zz hive  r scir  r-  “•  21  *-*• 1 

do  not  do  so  in  reality. ' I examined  yoTr  schoohXk  ol  LaStly ’ a°y  s^t®fnent  that  1 may  made  as  to 

<‘c  16 th  and  on  the  17 th  February  1854  A^T  7 ff  ncy,m  effectfS  your  junction  with  the  Board 
^ere  is  another  equally  unmeant-  statement  in  >USt  1‘‘?e  bfen  "iade  mamly  111  reference  to  the  state 
Aid,  evidently  intended  to  implt"  ”o“  nsi^  g T8°2  Siffl?  Zt"  fo“d  ?»«. 

fete;;,  or  a contradiction  against  me,  but  whioli  is  {S.ifff.'  “V**  «**  f>7  knowledge  of  my 


, or  a contradiction  against  me  but  which  is  v 2^'"’  which  my  Knowledge  of  my 

SZtmnlra  In  •*  th”dfend  ^ ^ 


“ ^°Ur  PostscriPt,  you  omit  to  inform  the  reader 
.n  ! 18  Jn  reference  to  apostacy  or  perversion  I am 

a,,!0  ranASl!rely  you  do  not  accuse  me  of  ‘"'rong,  be- 
muse I stated  on  oath  that  I had  never  heard  of  a 


a reverend  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  W.  Kavanagh. 


Appendix, 
No.  J8. 
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Appendix,  APPENDIX  No.  XIX. 

No.  I'). 

— - Papers  connected  with  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland 

referred  to  as  Papers  No.  1 and  No.  2,  in  the  Statement  handed  in  as  Evidence  by  Rev.  John  Wintiirop 
Hackett,  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

[See  page  1147,  1st  column.] 

Paper  No.  1. 


Boarding  Institutions. 

A limited  number  of  boys  are  annually  elected  to  free  places  on  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  are 
thenceforward  dieted,  lodged,  clothed,  and  educated  during  four  years  (unless  removed  for  misconduct)  with- 
out expense  to  parents  or  friends.  At  the  termination  of  this  period,  each  boy  vacates  his  scholarship,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a newly  elected  candidate,  and  ceases  to  have  any  further  claim  on  the  Society,  except 
for  a testimonial  of  character,  in  case  he  shall  have  proved  himself  entitled  to  it. 

Note. — The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  re-election  to  the  Santry  Training  Commercial  and  Scientific 
Institution,  subsequently  alluded  to. 

Boys  are  elected  by  competitive  examination,  conducted  by  a deputation  from  the  Society,  who  attend  for 
the  purpose  at  the  several  institutions  and  schools  on  certain  days  (in  June  or  July  each  year),  of  which  due 
notice  is  given  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  matter.  . 

Candidates  are  examined  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  Exodus,  the  Four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; the  Church  Catechism  and  the  Scriptural  references  shewing  its  doctrine  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  Word  of  God ; reading,  writing ; the  rudiments  of  English  grammar ; the  geography  o 
Europe,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor ; and  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three  inclusive,  and  vulgar  an 
decimal  fractions.  The  examinations  are  conducted  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  the  best  answerers 
elected. 

With  reference  to  the  examinations,  the  following  rules  are  strictly  observed  : — 

1.  Candidates  shall  not  be  under  twelve,  nor  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  t least 

2.  Candidates  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  a Scriptural  school  within  prescribed  districts  for  at 
one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  examination. 
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has  been  educated,  as  also  of  health,  signed  by  a medical  practitioner,  must  be  produced  previous  to  the  InwitutIons. 
examination.  

4.  Certificates  are  received  only  on  the  Society’s  printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bors- 

respective  masters  at  the  institutions.  11  

5.  The  number  of  candidates  in  each  case  must  be  at  least  three  times  that  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  • 
when  this  does  not  occur,  the  scholarships  are  given  only  in  that  proportion,  and  the  Society  confer  the  re- 
mainder upon  deserving  but  unsuccessful  candidates  at  other  institutions. 

6.  When  two  brothers  are  candidates  at  the  same  examination,  only  one  of  them  can  be  elected  if  the  next 
boy  on  the  examination  list  be  found  duly  qualified. 

Elected  foundationers  are  required  to  have,  on  their  admission,  each— one  jacket,  one  waistcoat  one  pair 

of  trousers,  one  pan-  of  shoes,  one  cap,  two  shirts,  and  two  pair  of  stockings all  in  good  repair.  ’ 1 

Candidates  are  eligible  to  the  respective  foundations  from  the  Scriptural  schools  of  the  following  districts  •—  Dist  ■ 

To  the  Pococke  Institution,  near  Kilkenny-From  the  Counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  and  the  Private 
Parish  of  Durrow,  Queens  County;  from  the  City  and  County  of  Cork,  and  from  the  County  of  Kerry  sup|)U'  Candi- 

To  the  Dundalk  Institution— From  the  Counties  of  Louth  and  Down  ; the  County  of  Armagh  • and  the  dates- 
Parishes  of  Lisburn,  Ballmderry,  and  Glenavy,  in  the  County  of  Antrim  ; also  Ramoan  Parish  in  same  countv 
To  the  Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone— From  the  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and  the  Counties  of 
Roscommon  and  Galway. 

To  the  Primrose  Graup Institution,  near  Sligo-Ercm  tie  To™  end  County  of  Sligo,  and  seven  bordering 
Parishes  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  also  from  Achill.  ° 

To  the  Farra  Institution,  near  Mullingar— From  the  Counties  of  Westmeath  and  Meath 

A proportion  ofthe  scholars  wire  have  completed  their  term  of  font  years  in  the  above-named  Institntions  s.„„»  s.ho.l 
•re manually  re-elected  for  an  addrtronol  period  to  the  Society's  Training,  Commercial  and  Scientific  Institution  -r.-ictio„ 
at  Sentry,  near  Dublin  (it  after  examination  and  inquiry  as  to  character,  they  shall  appeal-  deserving  of  such  “■ 
distinction),  where  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  continuing  and  extending  those  studies  in  which  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  such  re-election,  they  must  have  already  made  considerable  prom-ess 
mi)BTE0^  “ *■“ 'elected  to  the  Santry  Institution  from  tile  day  school,  55,  Aungiei-itreet,  Dublin 
The  foregoing  Institutions  afford  a sound  Scriptural  and  superior  English,  comuTereial,  and  mathematical 
education,  calculated  to  fit  young  men  for  the  offices  of  schoolmasters,  accountants,  assistants  to  civil  engineers  Sordd. 
and  for  commercial  pursuits  generally.  • ° ’ 

The  Thackeray  Exhibition  in  Trinity  College  Dublin,  of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  and  tenable  for  four  Thackeray 
yeais,  is  open  to  the  pupils  of  all  schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society.  Exhibition 

has  the  advantage  of  frequent  visitation  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  or  other  neighbour-  Cuachi.u 
EiST4?Ho1iy( *>y  whom  the  pupils  are  regularly  catechised  and 

Boys  are  received  as  boarders,  irrespective  of  locality,  and  without  any  preliminary  literary  examination-  Pay  (Bain 
They  enjoy  all  the  educational  advantages  above  referred  to,  and  are  comfortably  dieted  and  lodged  washed  Boarders 
foi,  and  supplied  with  stationery  and  medical  attendance,  at  £20  each  per  annum  ° ’ Terms. 

Day  pupils  are  also  received  at  the  Institutions,  and  instructed  ' ~ 

annum  each. 

The  masters  a 


l English  and  mathematics  at  £3  per  Day  Pupils. 


f Il^er^".t0  Provide  ^traction  in  classics,  modern  languages,  drawing,  <fcc.,  for  pupils  Extras, 
rn,  5.ie,nds  dcsue  *°  1a®>rd  thcm  sufh  advantages— the  terms  being  subject  to  private  arrangement  1 1 
Mie  dietary  appomted  for  boys  on  the  foundation  and  for  pay  (hall)  boarders,  in  the  several  Institutions,  is  Dietary. 


as  follows 


Breakfast,  daily— Stirabout  or  bread,  and  n 
Dinner,  3 days  in  each  week— Fresh  beef  o 


i terms  to  be  arrai 


t 40  guineas  per  annum. 


ir  mutton,  1 

. -Soup,  seasoned  and  thickened  with  vegetables,  !>  with  potatoes  or  bread. 

>>  1 v i;  — iiacon  and  greens,  J 

Tlie  several  masters  are  permitted  to  receive  parlour  boarders,  . 
the  pupils. 

Boys  are  received  as  boarders,  if  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  i 
” » i)  if  above  ,,  „ 

■v,”,  , » day  pupils  . . . 10  to“l2  ” ” 

Modern  languages,  drawing,  stationery  and  washing,  extra.  ” 

•»  annually  elected  to  free  pieces  on  the  foundation  of  the  Oelbridge  and 

and  ave  dieted  “lodged  7*7"  S'7  f *“*■* to"' amoved  for  misconduct), 

this  noriod  ZX  “o  , , > ?d  without  expense  to  parents  or  friends.  At  the  termination  of 

»d  7*"  40  ■*  r“m  f0t  * “*]y-clootod  candidate, 

She  shall  h,v.i’pmvThtSn1^dCtoSre‘y'  ““P‘  f°''  ‘ ““1  “d  “ case 

a.  p~  S’S'l™  “hducted  by  a deputation  from  the  Society,  who  attend  for 

file  maC  V ’ ” J”1?  “ch  W »f  wMch  due  notice  is  given  to  all  pemons  interested  in 

r1  “d  “ St  Marthow’s  Gospel,  together  with 

Of  God  _ i S " “ ”1  , T'V^'r'fc”  sW“«  ,te  d“tri“s  to  bo  in  conformity  with  tbe  Word 

With  r<*~Ta«c  ,v  c.cmiucted  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  the  best  answers  hlected. 

i 

■»  l»  pmviousTLello^v.”  "*  * Sc"Pto»l  ™hool  within  prescribed  districts,  for  at  least 

also  of^^lth^siwned^biTa'mpdh'sd  ^ and  “oral  conduct,  signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  as 

examination.  ’ ° 7 medlcaJ  Practitioner  of  the  neighbourhood,  must  be  produced  previous  to  the 

fte  hSSf  ”m  be  re“iTeJ  “1?  tI,e  Prf"“  f»“».  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  at 

i'  .Tt"  ^7,^  °f  th'  V““  to  H,ed-  When 


Competitive 

Examinatioi 

Subjects. 

Rules. 
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Bqariwx  a 

InSTIT'OTIONB. 

Gmts. 

Education. 


Districts — ' 
Privileged  to 
supply 
Candidates. 


(i.  In  cases  where  two  sisters  are  candidates  at  the  sumo  examination,  one  of  them  only  can  be  elected,  if  the 
next  girl  in  the  examination  list  be  found  duly  qualified. 

The  Celbridge  and  Roscommon  Institutions  afford  a sound  Scriptural  and  useful  English  education  • the 
children  are  also  instructed  in  needle-work,  and  in  domestic  employments,  including  the  care  of  the  house 
management  of  the  dairy,  laundry,  &c. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  boys’  boarding  institutions,  the  pupils  enjoy  the  advantage  of  regular  Scriptural 
instruction  from  clergymen  who  act  as  catechists,  and  are  the  paid  officers  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Candidates  are  eligible  to  the  respective  foundations  from  the  Scriptural  schools  of  the  following 
districts  : — 

To  the  Celbridge  Institution — From  the  Counties  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Meath,  and  Westmeath,  and  the 
following  parishes  in  the  County  of  Dublin  : — 


Newcastle. 

Tallaght. 

( Clondalkin. 

< Kilmactalway. 
I Kilbride. 


f Castleknock. 
Mullahidart. 
Clonsilla. 

Clontarf. 


f Chapelizod. 

^ Palmerstown. 
Bally  fermott, 
Leixlip. 

Lucan  and  Esker. 


f Rathcoole. 

\ Saggart. 
Finglas. 
Glasnevin. 
Drumcondra. 


To  the  Ranelagh  Institution,  Roscommon — From  the  Towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and  Counties  of 
Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Sligo. 

The  Roscommon  female  Institution  affords  accommodation  for  a limited  number  of  children,  whom  the 
mistress  is  permitted  to  receive  as  pay  boarders. — Terms,  which  are  moderate,  and  according  to  age,  may  be 
known  on  application  to  the  mistress,  at  the  institution. 


Day  Sciiooi.s. 


Day  Schools. 


Terms. 

Dublin  Day 
School,  55, 
Aungicr-stre.e 
Scholarships. 


The  education  afforded  in  the  day  schools  (with  the  exception  of  the  Aungier-street  school,  Dublin,  subse- 
quently referred  to)  is  of  an  elementary  character.  In  order  to  encourage  these  schools,  and  stimulate  the 
exertions  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  the  latter  (under  the  prescribed  conditions  as  to  age,  attainments,  and 
attendance  at  school)  are  eligible  as  candidates  for  free  scholarships  on  the  foundation  of  the  Society’s 
Institutions. 

lu  general  the  teachers  are  allowed  to  receive  a small  payment  from  children  whose  friends  can  afford  to  pay 
for  theh  education ; the  poorer  children  being  free. 

This  school  provides  a sound  Scriptural  and  excellent  English,  Commercial,  and  Mathematical  education. 

A competitive  examination  is  hold  annually  for  a scholarship  in  the  Santry  Training  Commercial  and  Scientific 
Institution : while  in  that  institution  the  successful  candidate  is  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Fee  for  English  and  science  course,  £&  per  annum. 

„ French,  German,  Italian,  and  Latin  (if  required),  each  £1  per  annum. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Incorporated  Society  that  then-  institutions  and  schools  should  be  visited,  and 
that  the  several  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  and  of  candidates  for  free  scholarships  should  be  witnessed 
by  patrons  of  schools,  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  districts,  by  parents  and  school-teachers,  and  by  all  persons 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 


By  order, 

Incorporated  Society’s  Office,  JOHN  W.  HACKETT,  A.M.,  Clk., 

73,  Ilarcourt-street,  Dublin.  Secretary. 


Paper  No.  2. 

Form  of  Certificates  required  by  the  Incorporated  Society,  from  Candidates  presenting  themselves  for  admission 
on  the  Foundations  of  their  Institutions. 

I certify  that aged Years  and Months,  attended 

School,  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  by  all  the  Children  who  can  read,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  that conduct  was  satisfactory. 


Minister  of  ■ 

-,  18 . 


I have  examined  the  above-named 
bodily  health. 


-,  18- 


and  consider to  be  of  sound 

Signature  of  Medical  Practitioner. 


To  the  Master  or  Mistress  of Institution. 

You  will  please  receive  the  above-named — on  the  Foundation  of  the 

Incorporated  Society. 

Secretary. 

Date. 
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